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Book  the  Fibst.    Recalled  to  Lite. 

CHAPTER  I.      THE  PEKIOD. 

It  was  the  best  of  times,  it  was  the  worst 
of  times,  it  was  the  age  of  wisdom,  it  was  the 
age  of  foolishness,  it  was  the  epoch  of  belief, 
it  was  the  epoch  of  incredulity,  it  was  the 
season  of  Light,  it  was  the  season  of  Darkness, 
it  was  the  spring  of  hope,  it  was  the  winter  of 
despair,  we  nad  everytning  before  us,  we  had 
nottiing  before  us,  wc  were  all  going  direct  to 
Heaven,  we  were  all  going  direct  the  other  way 
— in  short,  the  period  was  so  far  like  the  present 
period,  that  some  of  its  noisiest  authontios  in- 
sisted on  its  being  received,  for  good  or  for  evil, 
in  the  superlative  degree  of  comparison  only. 

There  were  a  king  with  a  large  jaw  and  a 
queen  with  a  plain  face,  on  the  throne  of  England ; 
there  were  a  king  with  a  large  jaw  and  a  queen 
with  a  fair  face,  on  the  throne  of  France.  In 
both  countries  it  was  clearer  than  crystal  to  the 
lords  of  the  State  presen-es  of  loaves  and  fishes, 
that  things  in  general  were  settled  for  ever. 

It  was  the  year  of  Our  Lord  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  seventy-five.  Spiritual  reve- 
lations were  conceded  to  England  at  that 
favoured  period,  as  at  this.  Mrs.  Southcott  had 
recently  attained  her  five-and-twentieth  blessed 
birthday,  of  whom  a  prophetic  private  in  the 
Life  Guards  had  heralded  the  sublime  appearance 
by  announcing  that  arrangements  were  made  for 
tne  swallowing  up  of  London  and  Westminster. 
Even  the  Cock-lane  ghost  had  been  laid  only 
a  round  dozen  of  years,  after  rapping  out  its 
messages,  as  the  spirits  of  this  very  year  last  past 
(supematurally  deficient  in  originality)  rapped 
out  theirs.  Mere  messages  in  the  earthly  order 
of  events  had  lately  come  to  the  English  Crown 
and  People,  from  a  congress  of  British  subjects 
in  America:  which,  strange  to  relate,  nave 
proved  more  important  to  the  human  race  than 
any  communications  yet  received  through  any  of 
the  chickens  of  the  Cock-lane  brood. 

France,  less  favoured  on  the  whole  as  to 
matters  spiritual  than  her  sister  of  the  shield  and 
trident,  rolled  with  exceeding  smoothness  down 
hill,  making  paper  money  and  spending  it. 
Under  the  guidance  of  her  Christian  pastors,  she 
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entertained  herself,  besides,  with  such  humane 
achievements  as  sentencing  a  youth  to  have  his 
hands  cut  off,  his  tongue  torn  out  witli  pincers, 
and  his  body  burned  alive,  because  he  had  not 
kneeled  down  in  the  rain  to  do  honour  to  a  dirty 
procession  of  monks  which  passed  within  his 
view,  at  a  distance  of  some  fifty  or  sixty  yards. 
It  is  likely  enough  that,  rooted  in  the  woods  of 
France  and  Norway,  there  were  growing  trees, 
whenthat  sufferer  was  put  to  death,  Sready  marked 
by  the  Woodman,  Fate,  to  come  down  and  be 
sawn  into  boards,  to  make  acertain  movable  frame- 
work with  a  sack  and  a  knife  in  it,  terrible  in 
history.  It  is  likely  enough  that  in  the  rough 
outhouses  of  some  tillers  of  the  hea^7  lands  ad- 
jacent to  Paris,  there  were  sheltered  from  the 
weather  that  very  day,  mde  carts,  bespattered 
with  rustic  mire,  snuffed  about  by  pigs,  and 
roosted  in  by  poultry,  which  the  Farmer,  Death, 
had  already  set  apart  to  be  his  tumbrils  of  the 
Revolution.  But,  that  Woodman  and  that 
Farmer,  though  they  work  unceasingly,  work 
silently,  and  no  one  heard  them  as  they  went 
about  with  muffled  tread :  the  rather,  forasmuch 
as  to  entertain  any  suspicion  that  they  were 
awake,  was  to  be  atheistical  and  traitorous. 

In  England,  there  was  scarcely  an  amoimt  of 
order  and  protection  to  justify  much  national 
boasting.  Daring  burglaries  by  armed  men,  and 
highway  robberies,  took  place  in  the  capital  itself 
every  night ;  families  were  publicly  cautioned  not 
to  go  out  of  town  without  removing  their  fur- 
niture to  upholsterers'  warehouses  for  security ; 
the  highwayman  in  the  dark  was  a  City  trades- 
man in  the  light,  and,  being  recognised  and  chal- 
lenged by  his  fellow-tradesman  whom  he  stopped 
in  his  character  of  "  the  Captain,"  gallantly  shot 
him  through  the  head  and  rode  away ;  the  mail 
was  waylaid  by  seven  robbers,  and  the  guard  shot 
three  dead,  and  then  got  shot  dead  himself  by 
the  other  four,  "  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of 
his  ammunition:"  after  which  the  mail  was 
robbed  in  peace ;  that  magnificent  potentate,  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  was  made  to  stand  and 
deliver  on  Tumham  Green,  by  one  highwayman, 
who  despoiled  the  illustrious  creature  in  sight  of 
all  his  retinue ;  prisoners  in  London  gaols  fought 
battles  with  their  turnkeys,  and  the  majesty  of 
the  law  fired  blunderbusses  in  among  them,  loaded 
with  rounds  of  shot  and  ball ;  thieves  snipped  off 
diamond  crosses  from  the  necks  of  noble  lords  at 
Court  drawing-rooms ;  musketeers  went  into  St. 
Giles's,  to  search  for  contraband  goods,  and  the 
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mob  fired  on  the  musketeers,  aiid  the  musketeers 
fired  on  the  mob ;  and  nobody  thought  any  of 
these  occurrences  much  out  of  the  common  way. 
In  the  midst  erf  them,  the  hangman,  ever  busy 
and  ever  irorsc  than  useless,  was  in  constiuit  re- 
quisition ;  now,  stringing  up  long  rows  of  misoel- 
laueous  criminals ;  now,  hanging  a  housebreaker 
on  Saturday  who  had  been  taken  on  Tuesday ; 
uow,  burning  people  in  the  hand  at  Newgate  fcy 
the  dozen,  and  uow  burning  pamphlets  at  the 
door  of  Westminster  Hall;  to-day,  taking  the 
life  of  an  atrocious  murderer,  and  to-morrow  of  a 
wretched  pilferer  who  had  robbed  a  fanner's  boy 
of  sixpence. 

All  these  tilings,  and  a  thousand  like  them, 
came  to  pass  in  and  close  upon  the  dear  old  year 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-five. 
Environed  by  them,  while  the  Woodman  and  the 
Farmer  worked  uuheeded,  those  two  of  the  large 
jaws,  and  those  other  two  of  the  plain  and  the 
fair  faces,  trod  with  stir  enough,  and  carried 
their  divine  rights  with  a  high  hand.  Thus  did 
the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
seventy-five  conduct  their  Greatnesses,  and 
myriads  of  small  creatures — ^the  creatures  of  this 
clironicle  among  the  rest — along  the  roads  that 
lay  before  them. 

CHAJPTER  n.      THE   MAIL. 

It  was  the  Dover  road  that  lay,  on  a  Friday 
night  late  in  November,  before  the  first  of  the 
persons  with  whom  this  history  has  business. 
The  Dover  road  lay,  as  to  Mm,  beyond  the  Dover 
maU,  as  it  lumbered  up  Shooter's  Hill.  He 
walked  up-lxill  in  the  raii-e  by  the  side  of  the 
mail,  as  the  rest  of  the  passengers  did ;  not  be- 
cause they  had  the  least  relish  for  walking  ex- 
ercise, under  the  circumstances,  but  because  the 
hill,  and  tlie  harness,  and  the  mud,  and  the  mail, 
were  all  so  heavy,  that  the  horses  had  three 
times  already  come  to  a  stop,  besides  once 
drawing  the  coach  across  the  road,  with  the 
mutinous  intent  of  taking  it  back  to  Blackheath. 
Reins  and  whip  and  coachman  and  guard,  how- 
ever, in  combination,  had  read  that  article  of 
war  which  forbad  a  purpose  otherwise  strongly 
in  favour  of  the  argument,  that  some  brute  am- 
mals  are  endued  with  Reason ;  and  the  team  had 
capitulated  and  returned  to  their  duty. 

With  drooping  heads  and  tremulous  tails, 
they  mashed  their  way  through  the  thick  mud, 
floundering  and  stumbling  between  whiles  as  if 
they  were  falling  to  pieces  at  the  larger  joints. 
As  often  as  the  driver  rested  them  and  brought 
them  to  a  stand,  with  a  wary  "  Wo-ho !  so-ho 
then !"  the  near  leader  violently  shook  his  head 
and  everything  upon  it — like  an  unusually  em- 
phatic horse,  buying  that  the  coach  could  lie  got 
up  tlie  hilL  TVhenever  the  leader  made  tnis 
rattle,  the  passenger  started,  as  a  ner\'ous  pas- 
senger might,  and  was  disturbed  in  mind. 

There  was  a  steaming  mist  in  all  the  lioUows, 
and  it  had  roamed  in  its  forlornness  up  the  lull, 
like  an  evil  spirit,  seeking  rest  mid  finding  none. 
A  clammy  and  intensely  cold  mist,  it  made  its 
slow  way  through  the  air  in  ripples  that  visibly 
folloMred  and  overspread  one  another,  as  the 


waves  of  an  unwholesome  sea  might  do.  It  was 
dense  enough  to  shut  out  everything  from  the 
light  of  the  coach-lamps  but  these  its  own  work- 
ings, and  a  few  yards  of  road  j  and  the  reck  of 
the  labouring  horses  gtramed  into  it,  2«  if  they 
had  made  it  all. 

Two  other  passengers,  besides  the  one,  were 
plodding  up  the  hm  by  the  side  of  the  mail. 
All  three  were  wrapped  to  the  cheek-bones  and 
over  the  ears,  and  wore  iack-boots.  Not  one  of 
tne  three  could  have  saia,  from  anything  he  saw, 
what  either  of  the  other  two  was  lute;  and 
each  was  hidden  under  almost  as  many  wrappers 
from  the  eyes  of  the  mind,  as  from  the  eyes  of 
the  body,  of  his  two  companions.  In  those 
days,  travellers  were  very  shy  of  being  confi- 
dential on  a  short  notice,  for  anybody  on  the 
road  might  be  a  robber  or  in  league  with 
robbers.  As  to  the  latter,  when  every  posting- 
house  and  ale-house  could  produce  someoody  in 
"  the  Captain's"  pay,  ranging  from  the  landlord 
to  the  lowest  stable  nondescript,  it  was  the 
likeliest  thing  upon  the  cards.  So  the  guard  of 
the  Dover  mail  thought  to  himself,  that  Friday 
night  in  November  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  seventy-five,  lumbering  up  Shooter's  Hill, 
as  he  stood  on  his  own  particular  perch  be- 
hind the  maU,  beating  his  feet,  and  keeping  an 
eye  and  a  hand  on  the  arm-chest  before  nim, 
where  a  loaded  blunderbuss  lay  at  the  top  of  sui 
or  eight  loaded  horse-pistols,  deposited  on  a 
substratum  of  cutlass. 

The  Dover  mail  was  in  its  usual  genial  posi- 
tion that  the  guard  suspected  the  passengers, 
the  passengers  suspected  one  another  and  the 
guard,  they  all  suspected  everj'body  else,  and  the 
coachman  was  sure  of  nothing  but  the  horses ; 
as  to  which  cattle  he  could  with  a  clear  con- 
science have  taken  his  oath  on  the  two  Testa- 
ments that  they  were  not  fit  for  the  journey. 

*'  Wo-ho !"  said  the  coachman.  "  So,  then  ! 
One  more  puU  and  you're  at  the  top  and  be 
damned  to  you,  for  t  have  had  trouble  enough 
to  get  you  to  it ! — Joe  !" 

"  Halloa !"  the  guard  replied. 

"What  o'clock  do  you  make  it,  Joe?" 

"  Ten  minutes  good,  past  eleven." 

"  My  blood !"  eiaculated  the  vexed  coachman, 
"and  not  atop  of  Shooter's  yet!  Tst  1  Yah! 
Get  on  with  you !" 

The  emphatic  horse,  cut  short  by  the  whip  in 
a  most  decided  negative,  made  a  scramble  for  it, 
and  the  three  other  horses  followed  suit.  Once 
more,  the  Dover  mail  struggled  on,  ■with  the 
jack-boots  of  its  passengers  squashing  along  by 
its  side.  They  had  stopped  when  the  coach 
stopped,  and  they  kept  close  company  with  it. 
If  any  one  of  the  three  had  had  tne  liardihood 
to  propose  to  another  to  walk  on  a  little  alicad 
into  the  mist  and  darkness,  he  would  have  put 
himself  in  a  fair  way  of  getting  shot  instantly 
as  a  highwayman. 

The  last  Curst  carried  the  mail  to  the  summit 
of  the  hill.  The  horses  stopped  to  breathe 
again,  and  the  guard  got  down  to  skid  the  wheel 
for  the  descent,  and  open  the  coach  door  to  let 
the  passengers  in. 
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"  Tst !  Joe !"  cried  the  coachman  in  a  warning 
voice,  looking  down  from  his  box. 

"  What  do  you  sav,  Tom !" 

They  both  listeneo. 

"  I  say  a  horse  at  a  canter  coming  up,  Joe." 

"/say  ahorse  at  a  gallop,  Tom,"  returned 
the  guard^  leaving  hisliola  of  the  door,  and 
mouutinfif  nimbly  to  his  place.  "Gentlemen! 
In  the  king's  name,  all  of  you !" 

With  tms  hurried  adjuration,  he  cocked  his 
blunderbuss,  and  stood  on  tlic  oiteiisive. 

The  passenger  booked  by  tliis  history,  was  on 
the  coach  step,  getting  in ;  the  two  other  pas- 
sengers were  close  behind  liim,  and  about  to 
follow.  He  remained  on  the  step,  half  in  the 
coach  and  haK  out  of  it ;  they  remained  in  the 
road  below  him.  They  all  looked  from  the 
coachman  to  the  guard,  and  from  the  guard  to 
the  coachman,  and  listened.  The  coachman 
looked  back,  and  the  guard  looked  back,  and 
even  the  emphatic  leader  pricked  up  his  ears 
and  looked  back,  without  contradicting. 

The  stillness  consequent  on  the  cessation  of 
the  rujubling  and  labouring  of  the  coach,  added 
to  the  stiUness  of  the  night,  made  it  very  quiet 
indeed.  The  panting  of  the  horses  communi- 
cated a  tremulous  motion  to  the  coach,  as  if  it 
were  in  a  state  of  agitation.  The  hearts  of  tlie 
passengers  beat  loud  enough  perhaps  to  be 
heard ;  but  at  any  rate,  the  quiet  pause  was 
audibly  expressive  of  people  out  of  breatli,  and 
holduig  the  breath,  ana  having  the  pulses 
quickened  by  expectation. 

The  sound  of  a  horse  at  a  gallop  came  fast 
and  furiously  up  the  hill. 

"  So-ho !  the  guard  sang  out,  as  loud  as  he 
could  roar.   "Yo  there!   Stand!   I  shall  fire  !" 

The  pace  was  suddenly  checked,  and,  with 
much  splashin"  and  floundering,  a  man's  voice 
called  irom  tne  mist,  "Is  that  the  Dover 
mail?" 

"  Never  von  mind  what  it  is  ?"  the  guard  re- 
torted.    "What  arc  you?" 

"Titliat  the  Dover  mail?" 

"  ^Vhy  do  you  want  to  know  ?" 

"  I  want  a  passenger,  if  it  is." 

"  What  passenger  ?" 

"  Mr.  Jarvis  Lorry." 

Our  booked  passenger  showed  in  a  moment 
that  it  was  his  name.  The  guard,  the  coach- 
man, and  the  two  other  passengers,  eyed  him 
distrustfully. 

"Keep  where  you  are,"  the  guard  called  to 
the  voice  in  the  mist,  "because,  if  I  should 
make  a  mistake,  it  co\dd  never  be  set  right  in  your 
lifetime.  Crentlcman  of  the  name  of  Lorry  an- 
swer straight." 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?"  asked  the  passenger, 
then,  with  mildly  quavering  speech.  "Who 
wants  me  ?    Is  it  Jerry  ?" 

("  I  don't  like  Jerry's  voice,  if  it  i»  Jerry," 
growled  the  guard  to  liimaelf.  "  He's  hoarser 
tnan  suits  me,  is  Jerry.") 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Lorry." 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?" 

"  A  despatch  sent  after  you  from  over  yonder. 
T.  and  Co." 


"I  know  this  messen^r,  guard,"  said  Mr. 
Lorry,  getting  down  into  tlie  road — assisted  from 
behind  more  swiftly  than  politely  by  the  other 
two  passengers,  who  immediately  scrambled  into 
the  coach,  shut  the  door,  and  pulled  up  the 
window.  "  He  may  come  close ;  there's  nothing 
wrong." 

"I  hope  there  ain't,  but  I  can't  make  so 
'Nation  sure  of  that,"  said  the  guard,  in  grulT 
soliloquy.     "  Hallo  you !" 

"  Well !  And  hallo  you !"  said  Jerry,  more 
hoarsely  than  before. 

"  Come  on  at  a  footpace ;  dy'e  mind  me  ? 
And  if  you've  got  holsters  to  that  saddle  o* 
youm,  don't  let  me  see  your  hand  go  nigh  'em. 
For  I'm  a  devil  at  a  quick  mistake,  and  when  I 
make  one  it  takes  the  form  of  Lead.  So  now 
let's  look  at  you," 

The  figures  of  a  horse  and  rider  came  slowly 
through  the  eddying  mist,  and  came  to  the  side 
of  the  mail,  where  the  passenger  stood.  The 
rider  stooped,  and,  castmg  up  his  eyes  at  the 
guard,  handed  the  passenger  a  small  folded 
paper.  The  rider's  horse  was  blown,  and  both 
norse  and  rider  were  covered  with  mud,  from 
the  hoofs  of  the  horse  to  the  hat  of  the  man. 

"  Guard  I"  said  the  passenger,  in  a  tone  of 
quiet  business  confidence. 

The  watchful  guard,  with  his  right  hand  at 
the  stock  of  his  raised  blunderbuss,  liis  left  at 
the  barrel,  and  his  eye  on  the  horseman,  answered 
curtly,  "Sir." 

"  There  is  nothing  to  apprehend.  I  belong  to 
Tellson's  Bank.  You  must  know  Tellson's  Bank 
in  London.  I  am  going  to  Paris  on  business. 
A  crown  to  drink.     I  may  read  this  ?" 

"  If  so  be  as  you're  ouick,  sir." 

He  opened  it  in  the  light  of  the  coach-lamp 
on  that  side,  and  read — first  to  himself  and  then 
aloud  :  "  '  Wait  at  Dover  for  Ma'amseUe.'  It's 
not  long,  you  see,  guard.  Jerry,  say  that  my 
answer  was,  hecalled  to  life." 

Jerry  started  in  his  saddle.  "  That's  a  Blazing 
strange  answer,  too,"  said  he,  at  his  hoarsest. 

"  Take  that  message  back,  and  they  will  knoAv 
that  I  received  this,  as  well  as  if  I  wrote.  Make 
the  best  of  your  way.     Good  night." 

With  those  words  the  passenger  opened  the 
coach  door  and  got  in  ;  not  at  all  assisted  by  his 
feUow-passengers,  who  had  expeditiously  secreted 
their  watches  and  purses  in  their  boots,  and 
were  now  making  a  general  pretence  of  being 
asleep.  With  no  more  definite  purpose  than  to 
escape  the  hazard  of  originating  any  other  kind 
of  action. 

The  coach  lumbered  on  again,  with  heavier 
wreaths  of  mist  closing  round  it  as  it  began  the 
descent.  The  guard  soon  replaced  his  blunder- 
buss in  liis  arin-chest,  and,  having  looked  to  the 
rest  of  its  contents,  and  having  looked  to  the 
supplementary  pistols  that  he  wore  in  his  belt, 
looked  to  a  smaller  chest  beneath  his  seat,  in 
which  there  were  a  few  smith's  tools,  a  couple  of 
torches,  and  a  tinder-box.  For  he  was  furnished 
with  that  comjjletcncss,  that  if  the  coach-lamps 
had  been  blown  and  stormed  out,  which  did  oc- 
casionally happen,  he  had  only  to  shut  himself 
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up  inside,  keep  the  flint  and  steel  sparks  well  off 
the  straw,  and  get  a  light  with  tolerable  safety 
and  ease  (if  he  were  lucky)  in  five  minutes. 

"  Tom !"  softly  over  the  coach-roof. 

"  HaUo,  Joe." 

"  Did  you  hear  the  message  ?" 

"I  did,  Joe." 

"  What  did  you  make  of  it,  Tom  P" 

"  Nothing  at  all,  Joe." 

"  That's  a  coinc/dence,  too,"  the  guard  mused, 
"for  I  made  the  same  of  it  myself." 

Jerry,  left  alone  in  the  mist  and  darkness,  dis- 
mounted meanwhile,  not  only  to  ease  his  spent 
horse,  but  to  wipe  the  mud  from  his  face,  and 
shake  the  wet  out  of  his  hat-brim,  which  might 
be  capable  of  holding  about  half  a  gallon. 
After  standing  mth  the  bridle  over  his  heavUy- 
splashed  arm,  until  the  wheels  of  the  mail  were 
no  longer  within  hearing  and  the  night  was  quite 
still  a^ain,  lie  turned  to  walk  down  the  hill. 

"Alter  that  there  gallop  from  Temple-bar,  old 
lady,  I  won't  trust  your  fore-legs  till  I  get  you 
on  the  level,"  said  this  hoarse  messenger, 
glancing  at  his  mare.  " '  Recalled  to  life.' 
That's  a  Blazing  strange  message.  Much  of  that 
wouldn't  do  for  you,  Jerry !  I  say,  Jerry ! 
You'd  be  in  a  Blazing  bad  way,  if  recalling  to 
life  was  to  come  into  fashion,  Jerry !" 

CHAPXEK  m.      THE   NIGHT  SHADOWS. 

A  WONDERFUL  fact  to  reflect  upon,  that  every 
human  creature  is  constituted  to  be  that  profound 
secret  and  mystery  to  every  other.  A  solemn 
consideration,  when  I  enter  a  great  city  by 
night,  that  every  one  of  those  darkly  clustered 
houses  encloses  its  own  secret ;  that  every  room 
in  every  one  of  them  encloses  its  own  secret ;  that 
every  oeating  heart  in  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  breasts  there,  is,  in  some  of  its  imagin- 
ings, a  secret  to  the  heart  nearest  it !  Something 
of  the  awfulness,  even  of  Death  itself,  is  referable 
to  this.  No  more  can  I  turn  the  leaves  of  this 
dear  book  that  I  loved,  and  vainly  hope  in  time  to 
read  it  all.  No  more  can  I  look  into  the  depths 
of  this  unfathomable  water,  wherein,  as  momen- 
tary lights  glanced  into  it,  I  have  had  glimpses 
of  buned  treasure  and  other  things  submerged. 
It  was  appointed  that  the  book  should  shut  witli 
a  spring,  for  ever  and  for  ever,  when  I  had  read 
but  a  page.  It  was  appointed  that  the  water 
should  be  locked  in  an  eternal  frost,  when  the 
light  was  playing  on  its  surface,  and  I  stood  in 
ignorance  on  the  shore.  My  friend  is  dead,  my 
neighbour  is  dead,  my  love,  the  darling  of  my 
som,  is  dead ;  it  is  the  inexorable  consolidation 
and  perpetuation  of  the  secret  that  was  always  in 
that  inoividuality,  and  which  I  shall  carry  in 
mine  to  my  lif e  s  end.  In  any  of  the  burial- 
places  of  this  city  through  which  I  pass,  is  there 
a  sleeper  more  inscrutable  than  its  busy  in- 
habitants arc,  in  their  innermost  personality,  to 
me,  or  than  I  am  to  them  ? 

As  to  this,  his  natural  and  not  to  be  alienated 
inheritance,  the  messenger  on  horseback  had  ex- 
actly the  same  possessions  as  the  King,  the  first 
Minister  of  State,  or  the  richest  merchant  in  Lon- 
don.    So  with  the  three  passengers  shut  up  in 


the  narrow  compass  of  one  lumbering  old  mail 
coach ;  they  were  mysteries  to  one  another,  as 
complete  as  if  each  had  been  in  his  own  coach 
and  six,  or  his  o\\ti  coach  and  sixty,  with  the 
breadth  of  a  county  between  him  ancf  the  next. 

The  messenger  rode  back  at  an  easy  trot, 
stopping  pretty  often  at  ale-houses  by  the  way 
to  drink,  out  evincing  a  tendency  to  keep  his 
own  counsel,  and  to  Keep  his  hat  cocked  over 
his  eyes.  He  had  eyes  tliat  assorted  very  well 
with  that  decoration,  being  of  a  surface  Hack, 
with  no  depth  in  the  colour  or  form,  and  much 
too  near  together — as  if  they  were  afraid  of 
being  found  out  in  something,  singly,  if  they 
kept  too  far  apart.  They  had  a  sinister  expres- 
sion, under  an  old  cocked-hat  like  a  tnree- 
cornered  spittoon,  and  over  a  great  muffler  for 
the  chin  and  throat,  which  descended  nearly  to 
the  wearer's  knees.  \Mien  he  stopped  for 
drink,  he  moved  this  muffler  mih  his  left  hand, 
only  wliile  he  poured  his  liquor  in  with  his  right ; 
as  soon  as  that  was  done,  he  muffled  again. 

"  No,  Jerry,  no  !"  said  the  messenger,  harping 
on  one  theme  as  he  rode.  "  It  wouldn't  do  for 
you,  Jerry.  Jerry,  you  honest  tradesman,  it 
wouldn't  suit  your  line  of  business !  Re- 
called  !     Bust  me  if  I  don't  think  he'd  been 

a  drinking !" 

His  message  perplexed  his  mind  to  that  de- 
gree that  he  was  fain,  several  times,  to  take  off 
his  hat  to  scratch  his  head.  Except  on  the 
crown,  which  was  raggedly  bald,  he  had  stiff, 
black  hair,  standing  jaggedly  all  over  it,  and 
growing  down-hill  almost  to  his  broad,  blunt 
nose.  It  was  so  like  smith's  work,  so  much 
more  like  the  top  of  a  strongly  spiked  wall  than 
a  head  of  hair,  that  the  best  of  players  at  leap- 
frog might  have  declined  him,  as  the  most  dan- 
gerous man  in  the  world  to  go  over. 

While  he  trotted  back  with  the  message  he 
was  to  deliver  to  tlie  night  watchman  in  his  box 
at  the  door  of  Tellson's  Bank,  by  Temple-bar, 
wlio  was  to  deliver  it  to  greater  autliorities 
within,  the  shadows  of  the  night  took  such 
shapes  to  him  as  arose  out  of  the  message,  and 
took  such  shapes  to  the  mare  as  arose  out  of 
her  private  topics  of  uneasiness.  They  seemed 
to  be  numerous,  for  she  shied  at  every  shadow 
on  the  road. 

What  time,  the  mail-coach  lumbered,  jolted, 
rattled,  and  bumped  upon  its  tedious  way,  with 
its  three  fcUow  inscrutables  inside.  To  whom, 
likewise,  the  shadows  of  the  night  revealed 
themselves,  in  the  forms  their  dozmg  eyes  and 
wandering  thoufjlits  suggested. 

Tellson's  Bank  had  a  run  upon  it  in  the  mail. 
As  the  bank  passenger — witn  an  arm  drawn 
through  the  leathern  strap,  which  did  what  lay 
in  it  to  keep  him  from  pounding  against  the 
next  passenger,  and  driving  him  into  iiis  comer, 
whenevet  toe  coach  got  a  special  jolt— nodded 
in  his  place  with  half-shut  eyes,  the  little  coach- 
windows,  and  the  coach-lamp  dimly  gleaming 
through  them,  and  the  bulky  oundle  of  opposite 
passenger,  became  the  bank,  and  did  a  great 
stroke  of  business.  The  rattle  of  the  harness 
was  the  chink  of  money,  and  more  drafts  were 
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lionourcd  in  five  minutes  than  even  Tellson's, 
with  all  its  foreign  and  home  connexion,  ever 
paid  in  thrice  the  time.  Then,  the  strong- 
rooms underground,  at  Tellson's,  with  such  of 
their  valuable  stores  and  secrets  as  were  known 
to  the  passenger  (and  it  was  not  a  little  that  he 
knew  aoout  them),  opened  before  him,  and  he 
went  in  among  them  with  the  great  keys  and  the 
feebly -burning  candle,  and  found  them  safe,  and 
strong,  and  sound,  and  still,  just  as  lie  had  last 
seen  them. 

But,  though  the  bank  was  almost  always  with 
him,  and  tliough  the  coach  ("in  a  confused  way, 
like  the  presence  of  pain  under  an  opiate),  was 
always  with  him,  there  was  another  current  of 
impression  that  never  ceased  to  run,  all  through 
the  night.  He  was  on  his  way  to  dig  some  one 
out  of  a  grave. 

Now,  which  of  the  multitude  of  faces  that 
showed  themselves  before  him  was  the  true  face 
of  the  buried  person,  the  shadows  of  the  night 
did  not  indicate;  but  they  were  all  the  faces 
of  a  man  of  five-and-fortv  by  years,  and  they 
differed  principally  in  the  passions  they  ex- 
pressed, and  in  the  ghastliness  of  their  worn 
and  wasted  state.  Pride,  contempt,  defiance, 
stubbornness,  submission,  lamentation,  suc- 
ceeded one  another ;  so  did  varieties  of  sunken 
check,  cadaverous  colour,  emaciated  hands  and 
figures.  But  the  face  was  in  the  main  one  face; 
and  every  head  was  prematurely  white.  A 
hundred  times  the  dozing  passenger  inquired 
of  this  spectre : 

"Buried  how  long?" 

The  answer  was  always  the  same :  "  Almost 
eighteen  years." 

"  You  had  abandoned  all  hope  of  being  dug 
out?" 

"  Long  ago." 

"  You  Know  that  you  are  recalled  to  life  ?" 

"  They  teU  me  so." 

"  I  hope  you  care  to  live  ?" 

"  I  can't  say." 

"  Shall  I  show  her  to  you  ?  Will  you  come 
and  see  her?" 

The  answers  to  this  question  were  various  and 
contradictory.  Sometimes  the  broken  reply  was, 
"  Wait !  It  would  kill  me  if  I  saw  her  too 
soon."  Sometimes,  it  was  given  in  a  tender 
rain  of  tears,  and  then  it  was,  "  Take  me  to  her." 
Sometimes,  it  was  staring  and  bewildered,  and 
then  it  was,  "  I  don't  know  her.  I  don't  un- 
derstand." 

After  such  imaginary  discourse,  the  passeno^er 
in  his  fancy  would  dig,  and  dig,  dig — now,  with  a 
spade,  now  with  a  great  key,  now  with  his  hands 
— to  dig  this  ^^retched  creature  out.  Got  out  at 
last,  with  earth  haiimng  about  his  face  and  hair, 
he  would  suddenly  fall  away  to  dust.  The  pas- 
senger would  then  start  to  himself,  and  lower  the 
window,  to  get  the  reality  of  mist  and  rain  on  his 
cheek. 

Yet  even  when  his  eyes  were  opened  on  the 
mist  and  rain,  on  the  moving  patch  of  light 
from  the  lamps,  and  the  hedge  at  the  roadside 
retreating  bv  jerks,  the  night  shadows  outside  the 
coach  woula  raU.iuto  the  train  of  the  night  sha-  j 


dows  within.  The  real  Banking-house  by  Temple- 
bar,  the  reid  business  of  the  past  day,  the  real 
strong-rooms,  the  real  express  sent  after  him, 
and  the  real  message  returned,  would  all  be  there. 
Out  of  the  midst  of  them,  tlie  ghostly  face  would 
rise,  and  he  would  accost  it  again. 

"  Buried  how  long  ?" 

"  Almost  eighteen  years." 

"  I  hope  you  care  to  live  ?" 

"  I  can't  say." 

Dig— dig — dig— until  an  impatient  move- 
ment from  one  of  the  two  passengers  would 
admonish  him  to  pull  up  the  window,  draw  his 
arm  securely  through  tlie  leathern  strap,  and 
speculate  upon  the  two  slumbering  forms,  until 
his  mind  lost  its  hold  of  them,  and  they  again 
slid  away  into  the  bank  and  the  grave. 

"  Buried  how  long  ?" 

"  Almost  eighteen  years." 

"  You  had  abandoned  all  hope  of  being  dug 
out  ?" 

"  Long  ago." 

The  words  were  still  in  his  hearing  as  just 
spoken — distinctly  in  his  hearing  as  ever  spoken 
words  had  been  in  his  life — when  the  weary  pas- 
senger started  to  the  consciousness  of  dayliglit, 
and  found  that  the  shadows  of  the  night  were 
gone. 

He  lowered  the  window,  and  looked  out  at  the 
rising  sun.  Tiiere  was  a  ridge  of  ploughed  laud, 
with  a  plough  upon  it  where  it  had  been  left 
last  night  when  the  horses  were  unyoked ;  be- 
yond, a  quiet  coppice-wood,  in  wliich  many  leaves 
of  bunung  red  and  golden  yeUow  stUl  remained 
upon  the  trees.  Though  the  earth  was  cold  and 
wet,  the  sky  was  cleai*,  and  the  sun  rose  bright, 
placid,  and  Dcautil'ul. 

"  Eighteen  years !"  said  the  passenger,  look- 
ing at  the  sun.  "  Gracious  Creator  of  Day  ! 
To  be  buried  alive  for  eighteen  years !" 


.SURE  TO  BE  HEALTHY,  "VYEALTHY, 
AND  WISE. 

I  HAVE  much  pleasure  in  announcing  my- 
self as  the  happiest  man  alive.  My  charac- 
ter is,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  new  to 
the  world.  Novelists,  Dramatists,  and  Enter- 
tainers of  an  easily-amused  public  have 
never  yet,  to  my  knowledge,  laid  hands  on 
me.  Society  is  obscurely  aware  of  my  existence ; 
is  frequently  disposed  to  ask  questions  about 
me  ;  is  always  wanting  to  get  face  to  face  with 
me,  and  see  what  I  am  like ;  and  has  never  been 
fortunate  enough  yet  to  make  the  desired  disco- 
very. I  come  forward  of  my  own  accord,  ac- 
tuated by  motives  of  the  most  purely  amiable 
sort,  to  dispel  the  mists  in  which  1  have  hitherto 
been  hidden,  and  to  gratify  the  public  by  dis- 
closing myself.  Behold  me,  then,  self-contessed 
and  self  announced — the  long-sought  type ;  the 
representative  Individual ;  the  interesting  Man 
who  believes  in  Advertisements. 

In  usin^  the  word  Advertisements,  I  mean 
to  imply  all  those  public  announcements  (made 
chiefly  through  the  medium  of  the  newspapers) 
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which  address  personal  interests,  and  which  re- 
quire an  exercise  of  personal  faith  in  the  indi- 
vidual wlio  reads  them.  Advertisements  wiiich 
divert  an  unthinking  public,  which  excite  con- 
temptuous astonishment  in  superficial  minds, 
which  set  flippant  people  asking  each  other, 
"  Who  believes  in  this  ?  Where  are  the  people 
who  can  possibly  be  taken  in  by  it  ?"  and  so  on, 
are  precisely  the  Advertisements  to  which  I  now 
allude.  To  ray  wise  belief  in  these  beneficent 
public  offers  of  assistance  to  humanity,  I  am 
indebted  for  the  unrufiled  mental  tranquillity  in 
which  my  life — a  model  life,  as  I  venture  to 
think  it  —  is  now  passed.  I  see  my  fellow- 
creatures  around  me  tlie  dupes  of  their  own  fatal 
incredulity ;  worn  by  cares,  which  never  trouble 
me ;  beset  by  doubts,  from  which  I  have  escaped 
for  ever — I  see  this  spectacle  of  general  anxiety 
and  general  wretchedness ;  and  I  find  it  inva- 
riably associated  with  a  sarcastic  suspicion,  an 
irreverent  disregard  of  those  advertised  roads  to 
happiness  and  prosperity  along  which  I  have 
travelled,  in  my  own  personal  case,  with  such 
undeniable  and  such  astonishing  results.  My 
nature  has  been  soft  from  infancy.  My  bosom  is 
animated  by  a  perpetual  glow  of  philanthropy. 
I  behold  my  species  suffermg,  in  all  directions, 
through  its  own  disastrous  sharpness — and  I 
compassionately  come  forward,  in  consequence, 
to  persuade  humanity  that  its  business  in  this 
world  is,  not  to  make  itself  miserable  by  fighting 
with  troubles,  but  to  keep  itself  healthy,  wealthy, 
and  wise,  by  answering  Advertisements. 

I  ask,  believe  me,  very  little.  Faith  and  a  few 
postage  stamps — I  want  uothmg  more  to  rege- 
nerate the  civilised  world.  With  these  treasures 
in  ourselves ;  and  with  (to  quote  a  few  widely- 
known  advertisements)  "  Graphioloa^y,"  "  Ten 
Pounds  weekly  realised  by  either  Sex," 
"  Matrimony  Made  Easj,"  and  "  The  Future 
Foretold,"  all  gently  illuminating  our  path 
through  life,  we  may  amble  forward  along  our 
flowery  ways,  and  never  be  jolted,  never  be 
driven  back,  never  be  puzzled  about  our  right 
road,  from  the  beginning  of  the  journey  to  the 
end.  Take  my  own  case,  as  an  instance ;  and 
hear  me  while  I  record  the  results  of  personal 
experience. 

1  shall  abstain,  at  the  outset,  from  quoting 
any  examples  to  establish  the  connexion  be- 
tween advertisements  and  health ;  because  I  may 
fairly  assume,  from  the  notoriously  large  sale  of 
advertised  medicines,  that  the  sick  public  is 
well  aware  of  the  inestimable  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  an  implicit  confidence  in  quacks. 
The  means,  however,  of  becoming,  not  healthy 
only,  but  wise  and  wealthy  as  well,  by  dint  of 
believing  in  advertisements,  are  far  less  gene- 
rally known.  To  this  branch  of  the  subject  I 
may,  therefore,  address  myself,  with  the  encou- 
raging conviction  that  I  am  occupying  compara- 
tivelv  new  ground. 

Allow  me,  to  begin  by  laying  down  two  first 
principles.  No  man  can  feel  comfortably 
wise,  until  he  is  on  good  terms  wrth  him- 
self ;  and  no  man  can,  rationally  speaking,  be  on 
good  terms  with  himself  until  he  knows  himself. 


And  how  is  he  to  know  himself?  I  may  be 
asked.  Quite  easily,  I  answer,  by  accepting 
the  means  of  information  offered  in  the  following 
terms,  and  in  all  the  newspapers,  by  a  bene- 
factress of  mankind : 

"Know  Thyself!  The  Original  Graphiologist, 
Miss  Blank,  continues  her  interesting  and  useful  de- 
lineations of  character,  from  examination  of  the 
handwriting,  in  a  style  peculiarly  her  own,  and 
which  can  be  but  badly  imitated  by  the  ignorant 
pretenders  and  self-styled  professors  who  have  lately 
laid  claim  to  a  knowledge  of  this  beautiful  science. 
Persons  desirous  of  knowing  their  own  character,  or 
that  of  any  friend,  must  send  a  specimen  of  writing, 
stating  sex  and  age,  or  supposed  age,  with  fourteen 
uncut  penny  postage  stamps,  to  Miss  Blank,  for  which 
will  be  returned  a  detail  of  the  gifts,  defecU,  talents, 
tastes,  affections,  &c.,  of  the  writer,  with  other  things 
previously  unsuspected,  calculated  to  guide  in  the 
everyday  affairs  of  life,"  &c.  &c. 

This  advertisement  is  no  invention  of  my  own. 
Excepting  the  lady's  name,  it  is  a  true  copy  of 
an  original,  which  does  really  appear  in  all  the 
newspapers. 

Off  went  my  handwriting,  and  my  fourteen 
uncut  stamps,  by  the  next  post.  Back,  in  a  day 
or  two  (for  Graphiolowy  takes  its  time),  came 
that  inestimable  revelation  of  my  character 
which  will  keep  me  to  the  last  day  of  my  life  on 
the  best  and  highest  terms  with  myself.  I  in- 
corporate my  own  notes  with  the  letter,  as  an 
unquestionable  guarantee  of  the  truth  of  its 
assertions,  and  a  pleasing  evidence,  likewise,  of 
its  effect  upon  my  mind  on  a  first  reading : 

"  The  handwriting  of  our  correspondent  is  wanting 
in  firmness  and  precision."  (Solely  iu  consequence 
of  my  having  a  bad  pen.)  "  There  is  apparent  in- 
sincerity towards  those  who  do  not  know  you,  but  it 
is  only  putting  a  covering  on  your  really  warm 
heart."  (How  true!)  "Large-minded,  and  in- 
clined to  be  very  forgiving.  Generous,  but 
not  very  open."  (Well,  if  I  must  be  one  or  the 
other,  and  not  both  together,  I  would  rather  be 
generous  than  open — for  who  can  blame  the  closed 
heart  when  accompanied  by  the  open  hand  7)  "  Of 
sterling  integrity  and  inflexible  perseverance." 
(Just  so !)  "  You  are  clever  in  whatever  you 
undertake  —  kindly  —  original  — vivacious — full  of 
glee  and  spirit."  (Myself !— I  blush  to  own  it,  but 
this  is  myself,  drawn  to  the  life !)  "  Ton  conceal 
your  real  nature  not  so  much  from  hypocrisy  as 
prudence — yet  there  is  nothing  sordid  or  mean  about 
you."  (I  should  think  not,  indeed  !)  "  You  show 
least  when  you  appear  most  open,  and  yet  you  are 
candid  and  artless."  (Too  true — alas,  too  true!) 
"  You  are  good-humoured,  but  it  partakes  more  of 
volatile  liveliness  than  wit."  (I  do  not  envy  the 
nature  of  the  man  who  thinks  tliis  a  defect.) 
"  There  is  a  melancholy  tenderness  pervades  your 
manner" — (there  id,  indeed  I) — "when  succouring 
any  one  requiring  your  aid,  which  is  at  variance 
with  your  general  tone.  In  disposition  you  are  re- 
fined and  sensitive." 

With  this  brief,  gratifying,  and  neatly-ex- 
pressed sentence,  the  estimate  of  my  character 
ended.  It  has  been  as  genuinely  copied  from  a 
genuine  original  as  the  specimen  which  precedes 
it ;  and  it  was  accompanied  by  a  pamphlet  pre- 
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sented  gratis,  on  the  "  Management  of  the  Human 
Hair."  Apparently,  there  had  been  peculiarities 
in  my  handwriting  which  had  betrayed  to  the 
unerring  eye  of  the  Graphiologist,  that  my  hair 
was  not  totally  free  from  defects ;  and  the  pam- 
phlet wa.s  a  cfclicate  way  of  hinting  at  the  cir- 
cumstance, and  at  the  remedial  agents  to  which 
I  might  look  for  relief.  But  this  is  a  minor 
matter,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  great 
triumph  of  Graphiology,  which  consists  in  in- 
troducing us  to  ourselres,  on  terms  that  make 
us  inestimably  precious  to  ourselves,  for  the 
trifling  consiaeration  of  fourteeupenu'orth  of 
postage  stamps.  To  a  perfectly  unprejudiced 
— that  is  to  say,  to  a  wisely  creclulous  nund — 
such  a  science  as  this  carries  its  own  recom- 
mendation along  with  it.  Comment  is  super- 
fluous—except in  the  form  of  stamps  trans- 
mitted to  the  Graphiologist.  I  may  continue  the 
record  of  my  personal  experiences. 

Haying  started,  as  it  were,  afresh  in  life,  with  a 
new  and  improved  opinion  of  myself — having 
discovered  that  I  am  clever  in  whatever  I  under- 
take, kindly,  original,  vivacious,  full  of  glee  and 
spirit,  and  that  my  few  faults  are  so  essentially 
niodest  and  becoming  as  to  be  more  of  the 
nature  of  second-rate  merits  than  of  positive  de- 
fects— I  am  naturally  in  that  bland  and  wisely 
contented  frame  of  mmd  which  peculiarly  fits  a 
man  to  undertake  the  choice  of  his  vocation  in 
life,  with  the  certainty  of  doing  the  fullest 
justice  to  himself.  At  this  new  point  in  my 
career,  I  look  around  me  once  again  among  my 
sceptical  and  unhappy  fellow-mortals.  What 
turoulence,  what  rivalry,  what  heart-breaking  de- 
lays, disappointments,  and  discomfitures  do  I  not 
behold  among  the  disbelievers  in  advertisements 
— the  dupes  of  incredulity,  who  are  waiting  for 
prizes  in  the  lottery  of  professional  existence ! 
Here  is  a  man  vegetating  despondingly  in  a 
wretched  curacy  j  here  is  another,  pining  briefless 
at  the  unproductive  Bar ;  here  is  a  third,  slaving 
away  his  youth  at  a  desk,  on  the  chance  of 
getting  a  partnership,  if  he  lives  to  be  a  middle- 
aged  man.  Inconceivable  infatuation!  Every 
one  of  these  victims  of  prejudice  and  routine 
sees  the  advertisements — as  i  see  them.  Every 
one  miffht  answer  the  following  announcement, 
issued  oy  a  disinterested  lover  of  his  species — 
as  I  answer  it : 

"  Ten  Pounds  Weekly. — Muy  be  permanently 
realised  by  either  nx,  with  each  poand  expended. 
Particulars  clearly  shown  that  these  incomes  are  so 
well  secured  to  those  investing  that  to  fail  in  rea- 
lising them  is  impossible.  Parties  may  commence 
with  small  investments,  and  by  increasing  them  out 
of  their  profits,  can,  with  unerring  certainty, 
realise  an  enormous  income.  No  partnership,  ri.sk, 
liability,  or  embarking  in  business.  Incontestable 
authorities  given  in  proof  of  these  statements.  En- 
close a  directed  stamped  envelope  to,"  &c  &c. 

All  this  information  for  a  penny  stamp ! 
It  is  offered^really  offered  in  the  terms  quoted 
above — in  the  advertising  columns  of  half  the 
newspapers  in  England  ;  especially  in  the  cheap 
newspapers,  which  have  plenty  of  poor  readers. 


hungry  for  any  little  addition  to  their  scanty  in- 
comes. Would  anybody  believe  that  we  persist  in 
recognising  the  clerical  profession,  the  medical 
profession,  the  legal  profession,  and  that  Ihe 
Ten-Ponnds-Weckly  profession  is,  as  yet,  unac- 
knowledged among  us ! 

Well,  I  dcspatcn  my  directed  envelope.  The 
reply  is  returned  to  me  in  the  form  of  two  docu- 
ments, one  lithographed  and  one  printed,  and 
both  so  long  that  they  generously  give  me,  at 
the  outset,  a  good  shilling's  worth  of  reading 
for  my  expenditure  of  a  penny  stamp.  The 
commercial  pivot  on  which  the  structure  of  my 
enormous  future  income  revolves,  I  find,  ou 
perusal  of  the  documents — the  real  documents, 
mind,  not  my  imaginary  substitutes  for  them 
— to  be  a  "Fabric" — described  as  some- 
what similar  in  appearance  to  "  printed  velvet." 
How  simple  ana  surprising!  how  comprehen- 
sive and  satisfactory — especially  to  a  poor  man, 
longing  for  that  little  addition  to  his  meagre 
income  I  The  Fabric  is  certain  to  make 
everybody's  fortune.  And  why  ?  Because 
it  is  a  patent  Fabric,  and  because  it  can  imitate 
everything,  at  an  expense  of  half  nothing.  The 
Fabric  can  copy  flowers,  figures,  landscapes,  and 
historical  pictures ;  paper-hangings,  dress-pieces, 
shawls,  scarfs,  vests,  trimmings,  book-covers, 
and  "  other  manufactures  too  numerous  to  de- 
tail." The  Fabric  can  turn  out  "  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  articles  at  one  operation."  By 
skilful  manoeuvring  of  the  Fabric  "  ninety  per 
cent,  of  material  is  saved."  In  the  multitudinous 
manipulations  of  the  Fabric — and  this  is  a  most 
cheering  circumstance — "  sixty  veneers  have 
been  cut  to  the  inch."  In  tlie  public  disposal 
of  the  Fabric — and  here  is  the  most  si\rprising 
discovery  of  all— the  generous  patentee  (who 
answers  my  application)  will  distribute  its 
advantages  over  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe,  in  shares  —  five-shilling  shares — each 
one  of  which  is  "probably  worth  several 
hundred  pounds."  But  why  talk  of  hundreds  ? 
Let  clergymen,  doctors,  and  barristers  talk  of 
hundreds.  The  Ten-Pounds-Weekly  profession 
takes  its  stand  on  the  Fabric,  and  counts  by 
millions.  We  can  prove  this  (I  speak  as  a 
Fabricator)  by  explicit  and  incontrovertible  re- 
ference to  facts  and  figures. 

How  much  (the  following  illustrations  and  ar- 
guments are  not  my  own :  they  are  derived  en- 
tirely from  the  answer  I  receive  to  my  applica- 
tion)— how  much  does  it  cost  at  present  to  dress  a 
lady,  shawl  a  lady,  and  bonnet  a  lady ;  to  parasol 
and  slipper  a  lady,  and  to  make  a  lady  quite 
happy  after  that,  with  a  porte-monnaie,  an  album, 
and  a  book-cover?  Eight  pounds — and  dirt 
cheap,  too.  Tlie  Fabric  will  do  the  whole 
thing — now  tlmt  "  sixty  veneers  have  been  cut 
to  the  inch,"  mind,  but  not  before— for  Two 
pounds.  How  much  does  it  cost  to  carpet,  rug, 
curtain,  chair-cover,  decorate,  table-cover,  and 
paper-hang  a  small  house  ?  Assume  ruin  to  the 
manufacturer,  and  say,  as  a  joke.  Ten  pounds 
The  Fabric,  neatly  cutting  its  sixty  veneers  to 
the  inch,  will  furnish  the  house,  as  it  funiislies 
the  lady,    for    Two    pounds.     What  follows? 
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Houses  of  small  size  and  ladies  of  all  sizes  em- 
ploy the  Fabric.  What  returns  pour  in  ?  Look 
at  the  population  of  houses  and  ladies,  and  say 
Seventy  Millions  Sterling  per  annum.  Add 
foreign  houses  and  foreign  ladies,  under  the 
head  of  Exports,  and  say  Thirty  Millions  per 
annum  more.  Is  this  too  much  for  the  ordinary 
mind  to  embrace  ?  It  is  very  good.  The  pa- 
tentee is  perfectly  willing  to  descend  the  scale  at 
a  jump ;  to  address  the  narrowest  comprehen- 
sion ;  and  to  knock  off  nine-tenths.  Remainder, 
Ten  Millions.  Say  that  "  the  royalty"  will  be 
thirty  per  cent.,  and  "  such  profit  would  ^ive 
three  millions  of  pounds  sterling  to  be  divided 
among  the  shareholders."  Simple,  as  the  sim- 
plest sum  in  the  Multiplication  Table :  simple 
as  two  and  two  make  four. 

I  am  aware  that  the  obstinate  incredulity  of 
the  age  will  inquire  why  the  fortunate  Patentee 
does  not  keep  these  prodigious  returns  to  him- 
self. How  base  is  Suspicion  !  How  easily,  in 
this  instance,  is  it  answered  and  rebuked  !  The 
Patentee  refrains  from  keeping  the  returns  to 
himself,  because  he  doesn't  want  money.  His 
lithographed  circular  informs  me— really  and 
truly  does  inform  me,  and  will  inform  you 
if  you  have  to  do  with  him — that  he  has  had 
"  a  good  fortune"  left  him,  and  that  he  is  "  heir 
to  several  thousand  pounds  a  year."  With 
these  means  at  his  disposal,  he  might  of  course 
work  his  inestimable  patent  with  his  own  re- 
sources. But  no ! — he  mil  let  the  public  in. 
What  a  man !  How  noble  his  handwriting  must 
be,  in  a  graphiological  point  of  view !  What 
phrases  are  grateful  enough  to  acknowledge  his 
personal  kindness  in  issuing  shares  to  me  at 
"  the  totally-inadequate  sum" — to  use  his  own 
modest  words — of  five  shillings  each  ?  Happy, 
happy  day,  when  I  and  the  Fabric  and  the 
Patentee  were  all  three  introduced  to  one 
another ! 

When  a  man  is  so  fortunate  as  to  know  him- 
self, from  the  height  of  his  "  volatile  liveli- 
ness" to  the  depth  of  his  "melancholy  tender- 
ness"— as  I  know  myself — when,  elevated  on  a 
multiform  Fabric,  he  looks  down  from  the 
regions  of  perpetual  wealth  on  the  narrow 
necessities  of  tue  work-a-day  world  beneath 
him — but  one  other  action  is  left  for  that  man 
to  perform,  if  he  wishes  to  make  the  sum  of  his 
earthly  felicity  complete.  The  ladies  will  already 
have  anticipated  that  the  action  which  I  now 
refer  to  as  final  may  be  comprehended  in  one 
word — Marriage. 

The  course  of  all  disbelievers  in  advertisements, 
where  they  are  brought  face  to  face  with  this 
grand  emergency,  is  more  or  less  tortuous, 
troubled,  lengthy,  and  uncertain.  No  man  of 
this  unhappy  stamp  can  fall  in  love,  bill  and  coo, 
and  finally  get  himself  married,  without  a  consi- 
derable amount  of  doubt,  vexation,  and  disap- 
pointment occurring  at  one  period  or  other  ni 
the  general  transaction  of  his  amatory  affairs. 
Through  want  of  faith  and  postage  stamps, 
raankmd  have  agreed  to  recognise  these  very 
disagreeable  drawbacks  as  so  many  inevitable 
misfortunes :  dozens  of  popular  proverbs  assert 


their  necessary  existence,  and  nine-tenths  of  our 
successful  novels  are  filled  with  the  sympathetic 
recital  of  them  in  successions  of  hysterical  chap- 
ters. And  yet,  singular  as  it  may  appear,  the  most 
cursory  reference  to  the  advertising  columns  of 
the  newspapers  is  sufficient  to  show  the  fallacy 
of  this  view,  if  readers  would  only  exercise  (as 
I  do)  their  faculties  of  implicit  belief.  As  there 
are  iiifallible  secrets  for  discovering  character  by 
handwriting,  and  makinj'  fortunes  by  Fabrics, 
so  there  are  other  infallible  secrets  for  falling  in 
love  with  the  right  woman,  fascinating  her  in 
the  right  way,  and  proposing  to  her  at  the  right 
time,  which  render  doubt,  disappointment,  or 
hesitation,  at  any  period  of  the  business,  so 
many  absolute  impossibilities.  Once  again,  let 
me  confute  incredulous  humanity,  by  quoting 
my  own  happy  experience. 

Now,  mark.  I  think  it  desirable  to  settle  in 
life.  Good.  Do  I  range  over  my  whole  ac- 
quaintance ;  do  I  frequent  balls,  concerts,  and 
public  promenades;  do  I  spend  long  days  in 
wearisome  country-houses,  and  sun  myself  per- 
sistently at  the  watering-places  of  England — all 
for  the  purpose  of  finding  a  woman  to  marry  ? 
I  am  too  wise  to  give  myself  any  such  absurd 
amount  of  trouble.  I  simply  start  my  prelimi- 
nary operations  by  answering  the  following  ad- 
vertisement : 

"  To  THE  Unharmed. — If  you  wisli  to  Marry, 
send  a  stamped-addressed  envelope  to  the  Adver- 
tiser, who  will  put  you  in  possession  of  a  Secret  by 
means  of  which  you  can  win  the  affections  of  as 
many  of  the  opposite  sex  as  your  heart  may  desire. 
This  is  suitable  for  either  sex ;  for  the  old  or  young, 
rich  or  poor,  whether  of  prepossessing  appearance  or 
otherwise. — Address,  Mr.  Flam,  London." 

When  the  answer  reaches  me,  I  find  Mr.  Flam 
— although  undoubtedly  a  benefactor  to  man- 
kind— to  be  scarcely  so  ready  of  access  and  so 
expansive  in  his  nature  as  the  Proprietor  of  the 
Faoric.  Instead  of  sending  me  tue  Secret,  he 
transmits  a  printed  paper,  informing  me  that  he 
wants  two  shillings  worth  of  postage  stamps 
first.  To  my  mind,  it  seems  strange  that  he 
should  have  omitted  to  mention  this  in  the 
Advertisement.  But  I  send  the  stamps,  never- 
theless; and  get  the  Secret  back  from  Mr.Flam,  in 
the  form  of  a  printed  paper.  Half  of  this  paper 
is  addressed  to  the  fair  sex,  and  is  therefore,  I 
fear,  of  no  use  to  me.  The  other  half,  however, 
addresses  the  lords  of  the  creation ;  and  I  find 
the  Secret  summed  up  at  the  end,  for  their 
benefit,  in  these  few  but  most  remarkable 
words : 

"  To  THE  Male  Sex. — If  a  woman  is  clean  and 
neat  in  her  dress,  respects  the  Sabbath,  and  is  dutiftd 
towards  her  parents,  happy  will  be  the  man  who  makes 
her  his  toi/e." 

Most  astonishing !  All  great  discoveries  arc 
simple.  Is  it  not  amazing  that  nobody  should 
have  had  the  smallest  suspicion  of  the  sublime 
tmth  expressed  above,  until  Mr.  Flam  suddenly 
hit  on  it  ?  How  cheap,  too — how  scandalously 
cheap  at  two  shillings !     And  this  is  the  man 
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whose  generosity  I  doubted — the  man  who  not 
only  bursts  on  me  with  »  new  revelation,  but 
adds  to  it  a  column  of  advice,  every  sentence  of 
which  is  more  than  worth  its  tributary  postajje 
stamp.  Assuming  that  I  have  fixed  on  my 
young  woman,  Mr.  Flam  teaches  me  how  to 
"  circumvent"  her,  in  the  following  artful  and 
irresistible  manner : 

I  must  see  her  as  often  as  possible.  I  must 
have  something  fresh  to  relate  to  her  at  every 
interview;  and  I  must  get  that  "something 
fresh"  out  of  the  newspapers.  I  must  tell  her 
where  I  have  been,  and  where  I  am  going  to, 
and  what  I  have  seen,  and  what  I  expect  to  see ; 
and  if  she  wants  to  go  with  me,  1  must  take 
her,  and,  what  is  more,  I  must  be  lively,  and 
"  come  out  with  a  few  witty  remarks,  and  be  as 
amusing  as  possible" — for  (and  here  is  another 
Secret,  another  great  discovery  thrown  in  for 
nothing)  I  must  recollect  that  "  the  funny  man 
is  always  a  favourite  with  the  ladies."  Amazing 
insight'!  How  does  Mr.  Flam  get  down  into 
these  deep,  these  previously-unsuspected  well- 
springs  of  female  human  nature  ?  One  would  like 
a  brief  memoir  of  this  remarkable  person,  accom- 
panied by  his  portrait  from  a  photograph,  and 
enriched  by  a  fac-simile  (for  graphiological  pur- 
poses) of  his  handwriting. 

To  return  once  more,  and  for  the  last  time,  to 
myself.  It  may  be  objected  that,  although  Mr. 
Flam  has  illuminated  me  with  an  inestimable 
secret,  has  fortified  me  with  invaluable  advice 
for  makbg  myself  agreeable,  and  has  assured 
me  that  if  I  attend  to  it,  I  may,  "  after  a  few 
weeks,  boldly  declare  my  love,  and  make  certain 
of  receiving  a  favourable  answer,"  he  has,  appa- 
rently, omitted,  judging  by  my  abstract  of  his 
reply,  to  inform  me  of  the  terras  in  which  I  am 
to  make  my  offer,  when  I  and  my  young  woman 
are  mutually  ready  for  it.  This  is  true.  I  am 
told  to  declare  my  love  boldly ;  but  I  am  not 
told  how  to  do  it,  because  Mr.  Flam,  of  London, 
is  honourably  unwilling  to  interfere  with  the 
province  of  a  brother-benefactor,  Mr.  Hum,  of 
Hull,  who  for  twenty-six  post.agc  stamps  (see 
Advertisement)  will  continue  the  process  of  my 
enlightenment,  from  the  point  at  which  it  left 
off,  in  "  the  most  wonderful,  astonishing,  and 
curious  work  ever  published  in  the  English 
language,  entitled  Matrimony  Made  Easy  ;  or. 
How  TO  Win  a  Lover."  It  is  unnecessary 
to  say  that  I  send  for  this  work,  and  two  new 
discoveries  flash  upon  me  at  the  first  perusal 
of  it. 

My  first  discovery  is,  that  identically  the  same 
ideas  on  the  subject  of  matrimony,  and  iden- 
tically the  same  plirases  in  expressing  tiiem,  ap- 
pear to  have  occurred  to  Mr.  Flam,  of  London, 
and  to  Mr.  Hum,  of  Hull.  The  whole  first  part 
of  Mr.  Hum's  pamphlet  is,  sentence  for  sentence, 
and  word  for  wora,  an  exact  repetition  of  the 
printed  paper  previously  forwarded  to  me  by  Mr. 
Flam.  To  superficial  minds  this  very  remark- 
able coincidence  might  suggest  that  Mr.  Flam 
and  Mr.  Hum,  in  spite  of  the  difference  in  their 
respective  names  and  addresses,  were  one  and 
the  same  individual.    To  those  who,  like  myself, 


look  deeper,  any  such  injurious  theory  as  thb  is 
inadmissible,  because  it  implies  that  a  benefactor 
to  mankind  is  capable  of  dividing  himself  in  two 
for  the  sake  of  fraudulently  procuring  from  the 
public  a  double  allowance  of  postage  stamps. 
This  is,  under  the  circumstances,  manifestly  im- 
possible. Mr.  Flam,  therefore,  in  my  mind,  re- 
mains a  distinct  and  perfect  Flam,  and  Mr. 
Hum,  a  distinct  and  perfect  Hum  ;  and  the  simi- 
larity of  their  ideas  and  expressions  is  simply 
another  confirmation  of  the  well-known  adage 
which  refers  to  the  simultaneous  jumping  of  two 
great  wits  to  one  conclusion.  So  much  for  my 
first  discovery. 

The  second  revelation  bursts  out  on  me  from 
the  second  part  of  Mr.  Hum's  pamphlet,  which  I 
may  remark,  in  parenthesis,  is  purely  and  en- 
tirely his  own.  I  have  been  previously  in  the 
habit  of  believing  that  offers  of  marriage  might 
extend  themselves  in  the  matter  of  verbal  ex- 
pression, to  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  forms. 
Mr.  Hum,  however,  taking  me  up  at  the  point 
where  Mr.  Flam  has  set  me  down,  amazes  and 
delights  me  by  showing  that  the  matrimonial  ad- 
vances of  the  whole  population  of  bachelors  may 
be  confidently  made  to  the  whole  population  of 
spinsters,  in  one  short  and  definitely-stated  form 
of  words.  Mr.  Flam  has  told  me  when  to  de- 
clare my  love ;  and  Mr.  Hum,  in  the  following 
paragraph,  goes  a  step  further,  and  tells  me  how 
to  do  it : 

"  When  the  gentleman  has  somewhat  familiarised 
himself  with  the  lady,  and  perceived  that  he  is  not, 
at  all  events,  an  object  of  aversion  or  ridicule,  he 
should  seek  a  favourable  opportunity,  and  speak  to 
this  effect : — '  I  have  come  (miss,  or  madam,  as  the 
case  may  be)  to  take  a  probably  final  leave  of  j'ou.' 
The  lady  will  naturally  ask  the  reason ;  when  the 
lover  can  add  (and  if  he  is  a  fellow  of  any  feeling, 
the  occasion  may  give  a  depth  of  tone  and  an  effect 
to  his  eloquence,  that  may  turn  the  beam  in  his 
favour,  if  it  was  an  even  balance  before) : — '  Becaus«, 
madam,  I  find  your  society  has  become  so  dear  to  me, 
that  I  fear  I  must  fly  to  save  myself,  as  I  may  not 
dare  to  hope  that  the  suit  of  a  stranger  might  be 
crowned  with  success.' " 

No  more— we  single  men  may  think  it  short 
— but  there  is  actually  not  a  word  more.  Maid 
or  widow,  whichever  she  may  be,  "  crowned  with 
success,"  is  the  last  she  will  get  out  of  us  men. 
If  she  means  to  blush,  hesitate,  tremble,  and 
sink  on  our  bosoms,  she  had  better  be  quick 
about  it,  on  the  utterance  of  the  word  "  success." 
Our  cai-pet-bag  is  in  the  hall,  and  we  shall  take 
that  "  final  leave"  of  ours,  to  a  dead  certainty, 
unless  she  looks  sharp.  Mr.  Hum  adds,  that  she 
probably  will  look  sharp.  Not  a  doubt  of  it. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Hum ;  you  have  more  than 
earned  your  postage  stamps ;  we  need  trouble 
you  no  further. 

I  am  now  thoroughly  prepared  for  my  future 
transactions  with  the  fair  sex — butwhere,it  may 
be  objected,  is  the  woman  on  whom  I  am  to 
exercise  my  little  arts  ?  It  is  all  very  well  for 
me  to  boast  that  I  am  above  the  necessity 
of  toiling  after  her,  here,  there,  and  everywhere 
— toil  for  her,  I  must :   nobody  will  spare  me 
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that  trouble,  at  any  rate.  I  beg  pardon — 
Destiny  (for  a  consideratiou  of  postage  stamps) 
will  willingly  spare  me  the  trouble.  Destiny,  if 
I  will  patiently  bide  my  time  (which  I  am  only 
too  willing  to  do),  will  hunt  out  a  woman  of  the 
right  complexion  for  me,  and  will  ■  brinjr  her 
within  easy  hearing-distance  of  the  great  Hum 
formula,  at  the  proper  moment.  How  can 
I  possibly  know  this  ?  Just  as  I  know  every- 
thmg  ebe,  by  putting  my  trust  in  advertisements, 
and  not  being  stingy  with  my  postage  stamps. 
Here  is  the  modest  offer  of  service  wliich  Des- 
tiny, speaking  through  the  newspapers,  makes 
to  maulcind  : 

"The  Fdture  Foretold. — Any  persons  wishing  to 
have  their  future  lives  revealed  to  them  correctly, 
should  send  their  age,  sex,  and  eighteen  stamps,  to 
Mr.  Kimbns  (whose  prophecios  never  fail)." 

I  send  my  age,  my  sex,  and  my  eighteen 
stamps ;  and  Mr.  Nimbus,  as  the  mouthpiece  of 
Destiny,  speaks  thus  encouragingly  in  return : 

"  Pefvate. — I  have  carefully  studied  your  destiny, 
and  I  find  that  you  were  bom  under  the  planet 
Mars.  You  have  experienced  in  life  some  changes, 
and  all  has  not  been  found  to  answer  your  expecta- 
tions. There  are  brighter  days  and  happier  hours 
before  you,  and  the  present  year  will  bring  to  you 
greater  advantages  than  the  past  You  will  marry 
a  Female  of  Fair  Complexion,  most  desirous  of  gain- 
ing your  hand."  (That's  the  woman !  I  am  per- 
fectly satisfied.  Destiny  will  bring  us  together ;  the 
system  of  Mr.  Flam  w  ill  endear  us  to  each  other ; 
and  the  formula  of  Mr.  Hum  will  clench  the  tender 
business.  All  right,  Mr.  Nimbus — what  next?) 
"  You  will  make  a  most  fortunate  speculation  with  a 
Male  of  whom  yon  have  some  knowledge" — 
(evidently  the  proprietor  of  the  Fabric) — "and, 
although  there  will  be  some  difiiculties  arise  for  a 
time,  they  will  again  disappear,  and  your  Star  rises 
in  the  ascendant.  You  will  be  successful  in  your 
undertakings  and  pursuits,  and  you  will  attain  to  a 
position  in  life  desirable  to  your  future  welfare." 

I  have  done.  All  the  advertisements  pre- 
sented here,  I  must  again  repeat,  are  real  adver- 
tisements. Nothing  is  changed  in  any  of  them 
but  the  names  of  the  advertisers.  The  answers 
copied  are  genuine  answers  obtained,  only  a  short 
time  since,  m  the  customary  way,  by  formal  appli- 
cations. I  need  say  no  more.  The  lesson  of 
wise  credulity  which  I  undertook  to  teach, 
from  the  record  of  my  own  experience,  is  now 
before  the  world,  and  I  may  withdraw  again 
into  the  healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise  retire- 
ment from  which  1  have  emerged  solely  for  the 
good  of  others. 

Take  a  last  fond  look  at  me  before  I  ^, 
Behold  me  immovably  Qxed  in  mj  good  opinion 
of  myself,  by  the  discriminating  powers  of 
Graphiology;  prospectively  cnricucQ  by  the 
vast  future  proceeds  of  my  Fabric  ;  thoroughly 
well  grounded  in  the  infallible  rules  for 
Courtship  and  Matrimony,  and  coufidently 
awaiting  the  Fcioalc  of  Fair  Complexion,  on 
whom  I  shall  practise  them.  Favoured  by  these 
circumstances,  lavishly  provided  for  in  every  pos- 
sible respect,  free  from  everything  in  the  shape 


of  cares,  doubts,  and  anxieties,  who  "^n  say  that 
I  have  not  accurately  described  myself  as  "  the 
happiest  man  alive ;"  and  who  can  venture  to 
dispute  that  this  position  of  perfect  bliss  is  the 
ob\ious  and  necessary  consequence  of  a  wise 
belief  in  Advertisements? 


OCCASIONAL  REGISTER. 

WANTED. 

TJ-ERY  PARTICULARLY;  the  chief  engi- 

»  neer  of  the  steam-ship  Bagota,  who  or- 
dered a  man  to  be  roasted  to  death  at  a  furnace. 
Which  order  was  obeyed,  under  circumstances 
of  brutality,  both  active  and  passive,  so  abo- 
minable, that  the  earth  can  liardly  be  expected 
to  produce  grains  and  fruits  after  their  several 
kinds  while  the  said  engineer  remains  unhanged 
upon  it. 

If  this  shoidd  meet  the  eye  of  the  magistrate 
who  permitted  that  murderer  to  go  at  hirge  on 
bail,  lie  is  informed  that  he  is  not  likely  to  hear 
of  anything  to  his  advantage. 

THE  REASON  WHY  London  aldermanic 
justice,  in  the  current  month  of  April, 
sentenced  a  ruffian,  for  a  series  of  perfectly  un- 

C revoked  assaults  of  a  most  violent  description, 
pginning  with  a  respectable  young  woman  and 
ending  with  the  police  in  general,  to  one  month's 
imprisonment  onlj.  The  attention  of  Mr.  Al- 
derman Mechi  is  invited. 


THE  PHILANTHROPISTS  who  are  so 
benevolent  as  to  open  the  public-houses, 
free  of  expense,  at  election  time.  Also,  the 
good  Samaritans  who  pay  arrears  of  rent  for 
people,  at  about  the  same  period. 

IN  ACTION,  an  original  English  play  of  any 
description  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

A  FEW  IDEAS  for  the  walls  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  One  hundred  cart-loads  of 
fancy  dresses,  doUs,  and  old  furniture,  may  be 
taken  in  exchange. 

SOME  NEWER  TUB  for  the  whale-taking 
trade,  than  a  C17  of  Revolution  to  catch  a 
pension.    Address,  Buckinghamshire. 

A  NATIONAL  RECORD  of  the  death  of  a 
true  hero — Dorman  by  name — who,  on 
the  inundation  of  a  coUierj^  in  South  Wales, 
during  the  present  month,  rejected  the  means  of 
immediate  escape  which  were  offered  to  him, 
and  perished,  a  sacrifice  to  his  own  noble  efforts 
to  save  the  workmen  committed  to  his  cliarge. 

^^Tl/'ANTED,  a  Babv  to  Nurse,  by  a  Fond 
»  V  Mother,  who  has  lost  Five  mfants  of 
her  own."  An  advertisement  having  appeared 
in  the  Times  the  other  day  with  this  Deginning, 
Dr.  Herod  undertakes  to  teach,  to  those  per- 
sons who  prefer  the  management  of  their  own 
children,  a  Fond  Mother's  System  in  Threi 
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Orations.  The  first  Oration  will  be  upon 
Daflfy,  or  Infant  Medication.  Tliis  will  be  suc- 
cee(fed  by  an  Oration  on  Spoonmeat,  demon- 
strating the  objectionable  fluidity  of  milk,  and 
the  necessity  of  nourishing  a  child  on  grits.  The 
third  Oration  will  be  on  Bare  Legs,  with  a  most 
earnest  exhortation  to  fond  parents  to  try  the 
effect  of  discarding  leg-coverings  themselves  for 
at  least  one  autiunn  and  winter.  An  infant  band 
of  Bronchitic  Minstreb  will  attend  to  perform 
popular  Tariations  on  the  British  Cough. 

FOUND. 

ALWAYS.    An  immense  flock  of  gulls  to  be- 
lieve in  preposterous  advertisements. 

A  GREAT  DEAL  OE  MONEY  belonging 
to  nobody,  on  its  way  to  boroughs  aud 
counties  to  do  nothing. 

AN  EXCELLENT  EXMIPLE,  set  by  the 
treasurer  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 
who  has  mercifully  employed  himself  in  turning 
the  gravelled  airing  ground,  which  forms  the 
hospital  quadrangle,  into  a  garden  for  the  benefit 
of  convalescent  patients. 

A  LITTLE  ESTIMATE  of  expenses  for  im- 
proving London,  issued  by  the  Metropo- 
litan Board  oi  Works,  and  amounting  to  the  sum 
of  (say)  Twenty  Millions  sterling.  Tlie  attention 
of  all  housekeepers,  who  may  nnd  their  present 
taxes  too  light  tor  them,  is  particularly  oiiected 
to  this  gratifying  document. 

A  CONSIDERABLE  QUANTITY  of  ready- 
made  political  sympathy  for  the  working- 
classes,  scattered  principally  about  the  large  elec- 
toral districts.  To  be  sold,  in  the  course  of  the 
next  six  weeks,  for  the  benefit  of  the  original 
manufacturers.    Apply  at  the  hustings. 

FA  FEW  SHEETS  of  town  and  country 
newspapers,  supposed  to  have  been  dropped 
by  a  gang  of  coiners,  a  mass  of  Base  Tattle, 
ticketed  "Literary  Intelligence,"  and  several 
Flajjh  Notes,  endorsed  "  From  our  London 
Correspondent."  These  have  been  forwarded  to 
the  nearest  Dust-Contractor,  but  dealers  in 
small  talk  are  cautioned  against  unwary  ac- 
ceptance of  any  more  of  this  base  coin  that  may 
atul  be  current.  It  is  chiefly  to  the  effect  that 
the  eminent  John  Jones's  private  income  is  nine, 
four,  two,  six  and  twopence-halfpenny.  Also 
that  Smith  has  asked  Thompson  to  tell  Watson 
that  Jolmson  thinks  Wilkinson  has  promised  to 

Sire  Wilson  a  thousand  pounds  a  minute  for 
▼e  years. 

MISSING. 

ON  ALL  OCCASIONS,  the  man  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  anything  done  ill  in  the 
public  service.  He  wUl  particularly  oblige  by 
coming  forward. 

A  DECENT  PRETEXT  for  plunging  the 
nations  of  Europe  into  the  losses,  crimes, 
miseries,  and  horrors  of  war.    Apply  at  the  chief 


office,  Paris ;   or,  at  the  branch  establishment, 
Turin. 

rWMm  SLIGHTEST  SYl\rPATHY,  in  any 
J-  part  of  the  civilised  world,  for  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  King  of  Naples. 

A  NOTICE  TO  ECCLESIASTICAL  MA- 
RINERS, pointing  out  the  safe  middle 
course  to  steer,  between  the  Low  Church  Rocks, 
and  the  High  Church  Quicksands.  Also,  a 
manual  of  instructions  for  the  accurate  trimming 
of  sails,  when  the  storms  of  clerical  remonstrance 
blow  together  from  two  different  points  of  the 
compass.  Address  (post-paid).  The  Commanding 
Officer  of  her  Majesty's  Ship,  Diocese  of  Oxford^ 


THE  CITY  OF  EAKTHLY  EDEN. 

Shedd;(d  the  Mighty,  the  great  of  limb, 

Had  the  kings  of  the  whole  earth  nnder  him  : 

They  held  their  thrones  at  his  pleasure,  and  all 

Carne  and  went  at  his  beck  and  call. 

His  heart  swell'd  within  him,  and,  mad  with  power, 

To  his  vassals  he  said,  in  an  evil  hour: 

"  I  have  read  in  the  ancient  histories 

Of  the  gardens  and  cities  of  Paradise, 

Whereto  the  spirit  of  man  is  bidden 

When,  passing  the  Gate  of  Death,  now  hidden, 

It  walks  in  the  countries  far  away. — 

Let  those  who  please  await  that  day : 

The  will  of  the  crowd  availeth  not 

To  expedite  their  promis'd  lot ; 

But  mine  is  strong  and  stem  as  Fate ; 

And  I  on  the  earth  will  emulate 

The  pomp  of  that  celestial  state  ; 

Till,  like  a  planet  vast  and  bright, 

That  dazzles  the  day  and  kills  the  night. 

And  waneth  never,  nor  taketh  flight, 

In  the  heavens  shall  hang  the  golden  light 

Of  the  City  of  Earthly  Eden. 

"  Depart,  then,  to  the  mines  that  lie 

In  the  caves  of  the  mountains  far  and  nigh. 

And  out  of  the  heat  and  the  swarthy  glooms 

Of  Nature's  subterranean  rooms 

Bring  heavy  lumps  of  burning  gold, 

And  bars  of  silver,  white  and  cold, 

And  the  chrysolite,  glancing  yellow  and  green, 

And  the  emerald,  arrowy,  quick,  and  keen, 

And  the  ruby's  throbbing  heart  of  splendour. 

Where  the  prison'd  light  beats  soft  and  tender, 

And  trembles,  'twixt  love  and  sorrow  and  bliss, 

For  the  outer  light  which  it  can  but  kiss, 

But  never  shall  join  through  the  endless  ages : 

And  let  the  lords  and  the  greybeard  sages 

Search  out,  with  diligent  toil  and  pain, 

A  spot  on  some  delightful  plain. 

Where  rivers  four  from  a  mountain  single 

Their  waves  with  a  murmuring  measure  mingle; 

And  there,  to  a  sound  of  chor&l  song, 

Build  the  bases  steady  and  strong, 

And  lift  the  terraces  light  and  lung, 

In  the  City  of  Earthly  Eden." 

The  vassals  heard,  and  bow'd,  and  went 
Their  several  ways,  and  the  wonderment 
Was  blown  abroad  to  the  uttermost  bound 
Of  the  great  earth's  all-containing  round; 
And  the  tribes  and  nations  harried  forth 
From  bevond  the  mountains  of  the  North, 
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And  from  out  of  the  windy  Scythian  waste, 
And  the  Indian  jungles  interlaced, 
And  the  valleys  cradled  in  the  stone 
Of  Kaf,  the  world's  gigantic  zone,* 
And  wide  Armenia's  pastoral  lands, 
And  awful  Egypt,  and  the  sands 
At  the  solemn  heart  of  Africa. 
Obedient  to  their  mighty  Shah, 
They  swarm'd  like  flies ;   and,  after  these, 
From  the  distant  islandi  of  the  seaa 
Came  more  and  more  ;  and  all  address'd 
Their  minds  towards  that  strange  behest, 
That  they  might  see,  with  living  eyes, 
Like  a  slowly-kindling  dawn,  uprise 
The  glow  of  this  new  Paradise, 

The  City  of  Earthly  Eden. 

For  twenty  years,  with  labour  stark. 
They  mined  and  dug  by  light  and  dark, 
And  the  naked  divers  dived  for  pearls 
In  the  Indian  ocean's  perilous  swirls. 
And  the  slaves  collected,  piece  by  piece. 
Saffron  and  myrrh  and  ambergris. 
Then  they  scarch'd  the  deserts  far  away. 
And  the  grassy  steppes ;  till,  on  a  day, 
They  found  a  plain  of  vast  extent, 
Through  which  four  flashing  rivers  bent 
Their  interwoven  course  from  where. 
In  the  hot  horizon's  quivering  air. 
The  soft  blue  mountains  lay  like  smoke. 
Or  mists  of  morning;  and  they  broke 
The  soil,  and,  under  the  hollow  sphere 
Of  the  heavens,  eternal  and  austere, 
They  mark'd  the  circuit  of  the  walls. 
And  the  flanking  towers  at  intervals. 
And  cried,  with  a  roaring,  Bacchanal  sound, 
"  Behold,  behold,  the  chosen  ground 
That  shall,  in  the  la^se  of  lime,  be  crown'd 

By  the  City  of  Earthly  Eden !" 

Then  day  by  day,  and  year  by  year, 

The  severing  deserts,  sandy  and  sere. 

Were  cross'd  by  the  long  processional  lines 

Of  the  camels  moving  from  the  mines, — 

Moving  slowly  under  the  sun, 

Endlessly  moving,  one  by  one, 

Each  over  his  gliding  shadow  steering 

His  ship-like  way,  as  the  shadow,  veering. 

And  dwindling  now,  and  now  dilating. 

On  the  sun's  great  course  kept  humbly  waiting. 

From  the  tracts  and  countries  across  the  sea 

Came  the  winged  vessels  boundingly, 

With  jasper,  of  many  a  freakish  stain, 

And  the  spiky  coral  with  blushing  grain, 

All  virgin-fresh  from  the  cloister'd  caves 

And  the  lonely  dimness  under  the  waves, 

And  agate,  and  red  cornelian. 

And  perfumed  woods  from  which  there  ran — 

With  a  motion  that  linger'd  reluctantly  there — 

Gums  worthy  to  weep  in  the  glamour  and  glare. 

And  to  breathe  their  odours  into  the  air, 

Of  the  City  of  Earthly  Eden. 

Up  in  its  loveliness  rose  the  gleam 

Of  the  palaces  wrought  in  that  city  of  dream ; 

Up  rose  each  lofty  pavilion. 

Tier  by  tier,  till  it  lighten'd  and  shone 

Far  over  the  plain  with  a  restless  rain 

Of  splendour,  dazzling  eye  and  brain. 

In  channels  of  gold,  through  the  streets  below, 

The  wandering  rivers  were  made  to  flow, 

*  The  Orientals  regarded  Kaf  (Caucaaus)  as 
•tony  girdle  round  the  earth. 


Feeding  with  freshness,  up  from  their  roolo 
(Till  the  sap  laugh'd  out  into  flowers  and  fruits). 
The  trees  that  were  planted  reposingly 
Wherever  the  water  glimmer'd  by: 
And  high  in  the  heavens,  like  ice  and  fire   ' 
Commingled,  one  central  diamond  spire 
Froze  in  its  burning  across  the  domes. 
And  the  towers  and  temples  and  Sybarite  homes. 
And  the  columns  and  ramparts  and  pyramids, — 
Alluring  and  distant,  like  something  that  bids 
All  men  turn  aside  from  the  deserts,  and  rest 
From  the  fever  and  fume  and  the  wearisome  quest 
Of  life,  and  repose,  as  a  bird  in  its  nest, 

In  the  City  of  Earthly  Eden. 

Proud  and  exulting,  the  Ruler  of  men 

Saw  his  vision  of  glory  completed;  and  then 

He  marshall'd  his  warriors,  host  on  host. 

Many  and  bright  as  the  waves  on  the  coast,  ^^ 

And  trooping  like  waves  in  a  measured  accord. 

And  the  women  who  own'd  him  as  husband  and  lord 

And  the  dancing  maidens,  dancing  in  time 

To  the  rhythm  of  their  anklets'  chime. 

And  the  slaves  and  the  courtiers,  and  all  who  lay 

la  the  light  of  his  presence,  like  stars  in  the  ray 

Of  the  moon,  when  the  moon  is  full-orb'd  in  the  sky: 

And  he  in  the  midst,  with  his  sovereign  eye. 

That  kindled  superbly  whenever  the  blast 

Of  the  trumpets  came  whirling  and  eddying  past, 

Proclaim'd  the  new  Paradise  made  by  his  will. 

\a   he  spoke,  the  air,  hearkening,  dropp'd  awfully 

still ; 
And  when  he  had  finish'd,  that  princely  rout. 
In  the  freshness  of  early  dawn,  set  out — 
With  much  of  hope,  and  something  of  doubt. 
And  a  flutter  of  fear,  that  crept  about — 

For  the  City  of  Earthly  Eden, 

Into  the  deserts  they  rode.     Each  night 

They  dreamt  some  dream  of  the  coming  delight. 

And  all  day  long  through  the  trampling  throng 

Flow'd  the  wave  of  a  heart-uplifting  song. 

At  length,  o'er  the  solitude,  lucid  and  vast. 

And  dilating  and  sun-like,  the  city  grew  fast; 

When  suddenly,  out  of  the  distance,  came 

A  cry  of  such  might  that  it  burnt  like  flame 

Through  the  hosts  of  the  monarch,  and  parch'd  into 

sand 
Every  creature  that  heard  iL     But  still  in  that  land 
The  city  remains,  and  for  aye  shall  remain. 
Shut  round  by  the  hush  of  the  desert  plain. 
Inaccessible,  lonely,  unpeopled,  remote.* 
But  out  of  the  noon  of  its  splendours  float 
Strange  beams,  which   are   seen  in   the   dark  far 

away; 
And  the  people,  beholding  that  effluence,  say : 
"  Sheddid  the  Mighty,  thy  doom  was  just ! 
Dust  thou  liest  within  the  dust; 


*  The  story  here  related  is  an  Arabian  legend, 
which  Mr.  Lane  has  eloquently  rendered  in  the 
Notes  to  his  translation  of  The  Thousand  and  One 
Nights.  The  site  of  the  mar\-ellons  city  is  supposed 
to  be  in  the  deserts  of  Aden,  at  the  extreme  south  of 
the  Arabian  peninsula.  Occasionally,  as  tradition 
aflJrms,  a  wanderer  in  the  desert  comes  accidentally 
upon  the  gorgeous  mass  of  palaces  and  pavilions,  and 
finds  them  vacant ;  but  this  is  very  seldom.  The 
reader  will  observe  that  the  story  has  a  similarity  to 
that  of  Zobeide  in  The  Arabian  Nights.  The  exist- 
ence of  the  deserted,  but  magnificent,  city  of  Petra, 
in  the  midst  of  a  rocky  wilderness,  may  have  led  to 
the  invention  of  this  fable. 
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And  all  around  thee  thy  myriads  ileep, 

Heavily,  darkly,  dead,  and  deep, 

And  nothing  beside  the  wind  dare  creep 

Through  the  City  of  Earthly  Eden." 


THE  POOR  MAN  AND  HIS  BEER. 

My  friend  Philosewers  and  I,  contemplating 
a  farm-labourer  the  other  day,  who  was  drinking 
his  mug  of  beer  on  a  settle  at  a  road-side  ale- 
house door,  we  fell  to  humming  the  fag-end  of 
an  old  ditty,  of  which  the  poor  man  and  his  beer, 
and  the  sin  of  parting  them,  form  the  doleful 
burden.  Philosewers  then  mentioned  to  me 
that  a  friend  of  his  in  an  agricultural  county — 
say  a  Hertfordshire  friend — -had,  for  two  years 
last  past,  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  poor  man 
and  liis  beer  to  public  morality,  by  making  it  a 
point  of  honour l)et ween  himself  and  the  poor 
man  that  the  latter  should  use  his  beer  ana  not 
abuse  it.  Interested  in  an  effort  of  so  unob- 
trusive and  unspeechifying  a  nature,  "  O  Philo- 
sewers," said  I,  after  the  manner  of  the  dreary 
sages  in  Eastern  apologues,  "  Show  me,  I  pray, 
the  man  who  deems  that  temperance  can  be 
attained  without  a  medal,  an  oration,  a  ban- 
ner, and  a  denunciation  of  half  the  world,  and 
who  has  at  once  the  head  and  heart  to  set  about 
it!" 

Philosewers  expressing,  in  reply,  his  willing- 
ness to  gratify  the  dreary  sage,  an  appointment 
was  made  for  the  purpose.  And  on  the  day 
fixed,  I,  the  Dreary  one,  accompanied  by  Philo- 
sewers, went  down  Nor' -West  per  railway,  in 
search  of  temperate  temperance.  It  was  a 
thimderous  day;  and  the  clouds  were  so  im- 
moderatelv  watery,  and  so  very  much  disposed 
to  sour  all  the  beer  in  Hertforoshire,  that  they 
seemed  to  have  taken  the  pledge. 

But,  the  sun  burst  forth  gaily  in  the  afternoon, 
and  gilded  the  old  gables,  and  old  mullioned  win- 
dows, and  old  weathercock  and  old  clock-face, 
of  the  quaint  old  house  wliich  is  the  dwelling  of 
the  man  we  sought.  How  shall  I  describe  him  ? 
As  one  of  the  most  famous  practical  chemists  of 
the  age  ?  That  designation  will  do  as  well  as 
another — better,  perhaps,  than  most  others. 
And  his  name  ?    Friar  Bacon. 

"  Though,  take  notice,  Philosewers,"  said  I,  be- 
hind my  hand,  "  that  tlic  first  Priar  Bacon  had  not 
that  handsome  lady -wife  beside  him.  Wherein,  O 
Philosewers,  he  was  a  chemist,  wTctched  and 
forlorn,  compared  with  his  successor.  Young 
Romeo  bade  the  holy  father  Lawrence  hang  up 
philosophy,  unless  philosophy  could  make  a 
Juliet.  Chemistry  would  infallibly  be  hanged 
if  its  life  were  staked  on  making  anything  half 
so  pleasant  as  this  Juliet."  The  gentle 
Philosewers  smiled  assent. 

The  foreraing  whisper  from  myself,  the  Dreary 
one,  tickled  the  ear  of  Philosewers,  as  we  walked 
on  the  trim  garden  terrace  before  dinner,  among 
the  early  leaves  and  blossoms ;  two  peacocks, 
s^parently  in  very  tight  neyr  boots,  occasionally 
crossing  the  gravel  at  a  distance.  The  sun, 
shining  through  the  old  house-windows,  now  and 


then  flashed  out  some  brilliant  piece  of  colour 
from  bright  hangings  within,  or  upon  the  old 
oak  panelling;  siimlarly,  Friar  Bacon,  as  we 
paced  to  and  fro,  revealed  little  glimpses  of  his 
good  work. 

"  It  is  not  much,"  said  he.  "  It  is  no  won- 
derful thing.  There  used  to  be  a  great  deal  of 
drunkenness  here,  and  I  wanted  to  make  it  better 
if  I  could.  The  people  are  very  ignorant,  and 
have  been  luch  neglected,  and  I  wanted  to  make 
that  better,  if  I  could.  My  utmost  object  was, 
to  help  them  to  a  little  seu-govemment  and  a 
little  homely  pleasure.  I  only  show  the  way  to 
better  things,  and  advise  them.  I  never  act  for 
them  ;  I  never  interfere ;  above  all,  I  never 
patronise." 

I  had  said  to  Philosewers  as  we  came  along 
Nor* -West  that  patronage  was  one  of  the  curses 
of  England.  I  appeared  to  rise  in  the  estimation 
of  Philosewers  when  thus  confirmed, 

"  And  so,"  said  Friar  Bacon,  "  I  established 
my  Allotment-club,  and  my  pig-clubs,  and  those 
little  Concerts  by  the  ladies  oT  my  own  family, 
of  which  we  have  the  last  of  the  season  this 
evening.  They  are  a  great  success,  for  the 
people  nere  are  amazingR  fond  of  music.  But 
there  is  the  early  dinner-bell,  and  I  have  no  need 
to  talk  of  my  endeavours  when  you  will  soon  see 
them  in  their  working  dress." 

Dinner  done,  behold  the  Friar,  Philosewers, 
and  myself  the  Dreary  one,  walking,  at  six 
o'clock,  across  the  fields,  to  the  "  Club-house." 
As  we  swung  open  the  last  field-gate  and 
entered  the  Allotment-grounds,  many  members 
were  already  on  their  way  to  the  Club,  which 
stands  in  the  midst  of  the  aUotments.  Who  could 
help  thinking  of  the  wonderful  contrast  between 
these  club-men  and  the  club-men  of  St. 
James's-street,  or  Pall-mall,  in  London !  Look 
at  yonder  prematurely  old  man,  doubled  up 
with  work,  and  leaning  on  a  rude  stick  more 
crooked  than  himself,  slowly  trudging  to  the 
club-house,  in  a  shapeless  hat  like  an  Italian 
harlequin's,  or  an  old  orown-paper  bag,  leathern 
leggings,  and  dull  green  smock-frock,  looking  as 
though  duck -weed  nad  accumulated  on  it — the 
result  of  its  stagnant  life — or  as  if  it  were  a 
vegetable  production,  originally  meant  to  blow 
into  something  better,  but  stopped  somehow. 
Compare  him  with  Old  Cousin  Feenix,  ambling 
along  St.  James's-street,  got  up  in  the  style  oT 
a  couple  of  generations  ago,  and  with  a  head  of 
hair,  a  complexion,  and  a  set  of  teeth,  pro- 
foundly impossible  to  be  believed  in  by  the 
widest  stretch  of  human  credulity.  Can  they 
both  be  men  and  brothers?  Venly  they  are. 
And  although  Cousin  Feenix  has  lived  so  fast 
that  he  will  die  at  Baden-Baden,  and  although 
this  club-man  in  the  frock  has  lived,  ever  since 
he  came  to  man's  estate,  on  nine  shillings  a 
week,  and  is  sure  to  die  in  the  Union  if  he  die 
in  bed,  yet  he  brought  as  much  into  the  world 
as  Cousm  Feenix,  and  will  take  as  much  out — 
more,  for  more  of  him  is  reaL 

A  pretty,  simple  building,  the  club-house, 
with  a  rustic  colonnade  outside,  under  which 
the  members  can  sit  on  wet  evenings,  looking  at 
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the  patches  of  ground  they  cultivate  for  them- 
selves; within,  a  well-ventilated  room,  large 
and  lofty,  cheerful  pavement  of  coloured  tiles, 
a  bar  for  serving  out  the  beer,  good  supply  of 
forms  and  chairs,  and  a  brave  big  chimney- 
comer,  where  the  fire  bums  cheenully.  Ad- 
joining this  room,  another : 

"  Built  for  a  reading-room,"  said  Friar  Bacon ; 
"  but  not  much  used— yet." 

The  dreary  sage,  looking  in  through  the  w^in- 
dow,  perceiving  a  fixed  reading-desk  within,  and 
inquiring  its  use : 

"  I  have  Service  there,"  said  Friar  Bacon. 
"They  never  went  anywhere  to  hear  prayers, 
and  of  course  it  would  be  hopeless  to  help  them 
to  be  happier  and  better,  if  they  had  no  reli- 
gious feeling  at  all." 

"  The  whole  place  is  very  pretty."  Thus  the 
sage. 

"  I  am  glad  you  think  so.  I  built  it  for  the 
holders  ot  the  Allotment-grounds,  and  gave  it 
them :  only  requiring  them  to  manage  it  by  a 
committee  of  their  own  appointing,  and  never 
to  get  drunk  there.  They  never  have  got  drunk 
there." 

"  Yet  they  have  their  beer  freely." 

"  0  yes.  As  much  as  they  choose  to  buy. 
The  club  gets  its  beer  direct  from  the  brewer, 
by  the  barrel.  So  they  get  it  good;  at  once 
much  cheaper,  and  much  better,  than  at  the 
public-house.  The  members  take  it  in  turns  to 
1)0  steward,  and  serve  out  the  beer :  if  a  man 
should  decline  to  serve  when  his  turn  came,  he 
would  pay  a  fine  of  twopence.  The  steward 
lasts,  as  long  as  the  barrel  lasts.  When  there  is 
a  new  barrel,  there  is  a  new  steward." 

"What  a  noble  fire  is  roaiing  up  that 
chimney !" 

"  Yes,  a  capital  fire.  Every  member  pays  a 
halfpenny  a  week." 

"Every  member  must  be  the  holder  of  an 
Allotment-garden  P" 

"  Yes ;  for  which  he  pays  five  shillings  a  year. 
The  Allotments  you  see  about  us,  occupy  some 
sixteen  or  eighteen  acres,  and  each  garden 
is  as  large  as  experience  shows  one  man  to  be 
able  to  manage.  You  see  how  admirably  they 
are  tilled,  and  how  much  they  get  off  them. 
They  are  always  working  in  them  m  their  spare 
hours ;  and  when  a  man  wants  a  mug  of  beer, 
instead  of  going  off  to  the  village  and  the 
public-house,  he  puts  down  his  spade  or  his  hoe, 
comes  to  the  club-house  and  gets  it,  and  goes 
back  to  his  work.  When  he  has  done  work,  he 
Ukes  to  have  his  beer  at  the  club,  still,  and  to  sit 
and  look  at  his  little  crops  as  they  thrive." 

"  They  seem  to  manage  the  club  very  well." 

"  Perfectly  well.  Here  are  their  own  rules. 
They  made  tnem.  I  never  interfere  with  them, 
except  to  advise  them  when  they  ask  me." 

BULES  AND   REQULATIONS 

MADE  BY  THE  COMMITTEE, 

From   the   21  st   September,    1857. 
One  holf-penny  per  week  to  be  paid  to  the  club  by  each 
member. 
L — Each  member  to  draw  the  beer  in  order,  ac- 


cording to  the  number  of  his  allotmen.;  on  failing, 
a  forfeit  of  twopence  to  be  paid  to  the  club. 

2. — The  member  that  draws  the  beer  to  pay  for 
the  same,  and  bring  his  ticket  up  receipted  when 
the  subscriptions  are  paid ;  on  failing  to  do  so,  a 
penalty  of  sixpence  to  be  forfeited  and  paid  to  the 
club. 

3. — The  subscriptions  and  forfeits  to  be  paid  at 
the  club-room  on  the  last  Saturday  night  of  each 
month. 

4. — The  subscriptions  and  forfeits  to  be  cleared 
up  every  quarter ;  if  not,  a  penalty  of  sixpence  to 
be  paid  to  the  club. 

5. — The  member  that  draws  the  beer  to  be  at  the 
club- room  by  six  o'clock  every  evening,  and  stay 
till  ten  ;  but  in  the  event  of  no  member  being  there, 
he  may  leave  at  nine ;  on  failing  so  to  attend,  a 
penalty  of  sixpence  to  be  paid  to  the  club. 

6. — Any  member  giving  beer  to  a  stranger  in  this 
club-room,  excepting  to  his  wife  or  family,  shall 
be  liable  to  the  penalty  of  one  shilling. 

7. — Any  member  lifting  his  hand  to  strike  an- 
other in  this  club-room  shall  be  liable  to  the  penalty 
of  sixpence. 

8. — Any  member  swearing  in  this  club-room  shall 
be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  twopence  each  time. 

9. — Any  member  selling  beer  shall  be  expelled 
from  the  club. 

10. — Any  member  wishing  to  give  up  his  allot- 
ment, may  apply  to  the  committee,  and  they  shall 
value  the  crop  and  the  condition  of  the  ground.  The 
amount  of  the  valuation  shall  be  paid  by  the  succeed- 
ing tenant,  who  shall  be  allowed  to  enter  on  any 
part  of  the  allotment  which  is  uncropped  at  the  time 
of  notice  of  the  leaving  tenant, 

11. — Any  member  not  keeping  his  allotment- 
garden  clear  from  seed- weeds,  or  otherwise  injuring 
his  neighbours,  may  be  turned  out  of  his  garden  bj' 
the  votes  of  two-thirds  of  the  committee,  one  month's 
notice  being  given  to  him. 

12.^ — Any  member  carelessly  breaking  a  mug,  ia  to 
pay  the  cost  of  replacing  the  same. 

I  was  soliciting  the  attention  of  Philosewers 
to  some  old  old  bonnets  hanging  in  the  Allot- 
ment-gardens to  frighten  the  birds,  and  the 
fashion  of  which  I  shoxild  think  would  terrify  a 
French  bird  to  death  at  any  distance,  when 
Philosewers  solicited  my  attention  to  the 
scrapers  at  the  club-house  door.  The  amount 
of  the  soil  of  England  which  every  member 
brought  there  on  his  feet,  was  indeed  surprising ; 
and  even  I,  who  am  professedly  a  salad-eater, 
could  have  grown  a  salad  for  my  diimer,  in  the 
earth  on  any  member's  frock  or  hat. 

"Now,"  said  Friar  Bacon,  looking  at  his 
watch,  "  for  the  Pig-clubs !" 

The  dreary  Sage  entreated  explanation. 

"  Why,  a  pig  is  so  very  valuable  to  a  poor 
labouring  man,  and  it  is  so  very  diiBcult  for  him 
at  this  tune  of  the  year  to  get  money  enough  to 
buy  one,  that  I  lena  him  a  pound  for  the  purpose. 
But,  I  do  it  in  tliis  way.  I  leave  such  of  the 
club  members  as  choose  it  and  desire  it,  to  form 
themselves  into  parties  of  five.    To  every  man 
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in  each  company  of  five,  I  lend  a  pound,  to  buy 
a  pig.  But,  eacn,  man  of  the  five  becomes  bound 
for  evciy  other  m:\n,  as  to  the  repayment  of 
his  money.  Conscauently,  they  look  after 
one  another,  and  picK  out  their  partners  \nth 
care ;  selecting  men  in  whom  they  have  confi- 
dence." 

"  They  repay  the  moncv,  I  suppose,  when  the 
pig  is  fattened,  killed,  ana  sold  ? 

"  Yes.  Then  thev  repay  the  money.  And 
they  do  repay  it.  1  had  one  man,  last  year, 
•who  was  a  little  tardy  (lie  was  in  the  habit 
of  going  to  the  public-house) ;  but  even  he  did 
pay.  It  is  an  immense  advantage  to  one  of 
these  poor  fellows  to  have  a  pig.  The  pig  con- 
somes  the  refuse  from  the  man's  cottage  and 
Allotment-garden,  and  the  pig's  refuse  enriches 
the  man's  garden  besides.  The  pig  is  the  poor 
man's  friena.    Come  into  the  club-house  again." 

The  poor  man's  friend.  Yes.  I  have  often 
wondered  who  really  was  the  poor  man's  friend 
among  a  great  number  of  competitors,  and  I  now 
clearly  perceive  him  to  be  the  pig.  He  never 
makes  any  fl.ourishes  about  the  poor  man.  He 
never  gammons  the  poor  man — except  to  his 
manifest  advantage  in  the  article  of  bacon.  He 
never  comes  down  to  this  house,  or  goes  down  to 
his  constituents.     He  openly  declares  to   the 

foor  man,  "  I  want  my  sty  because  I  am  a  Pig ; 
desire  to  have  as  much  to  cat  as  you  can  W 
any  means  stuff  me  with,  because  I  am  a  Pig.'' 
He  never  gives  the  poor  man  a  sovereign  for 
bringing  up  a  family.  He  never  grmits  the  poor 
man  s  name  in  vain.  And  when  he  dies  in  the 
odour  of  Porkity,  he  cuts  up,  a  higldy  useful 
creature  and  a  blessing  to  the  poor  man,  from 
I  the  ring  in  his  snout  to  the  curl  in  his  tail. 
!  Which  of  the  poor  man's  other  friends  can  say 
as  much  ?  Where  is  the  M.P.  who  means  Mere 
Pork? 

The  dreary  Sage  had  glided  into  these  reflec- 
tions, when  he  found  himself  sitting  by  the  club- 
house fire,  surrounded  bv  green  smock-frocks  and 
shapeless  hats  :  with  iViar  Bacon  lively,  busy, 
ana  expert,  at  a  little  table  near  him. 

"  Now,  then,  come.  The  first  five !"  said  Friar 
Bacon.     "  Where  are  you  ?" 

"  Order !"  cried  a  merry-faced  little  man,  who 
had  brought  his  young  daughter  with  him  to  see 
life,  and  who  always  modestly  hid  his  face  in  his 
beer-mug  after  he  had  thus  assisted  the  business. 

"John  Nightingale,  William  Thrush,  Joseph 
Blackbird,  Cecil  Robin,  and  'Thomas  Linnet !" 
cried  Friar  Bacon. 

"  Here,  sir  !"  and  "  Here,  sir !"  And  Linnet, 
Robin,  Blackbird,  Thrush,  and  Nightingale, 
stood  confessed. 

We,  the  undersigned,  declare,  in  effect,  by 
this  written  paper,  that  each  of  us  is  responsible 
for  the  repayment  of  this  pig-monev  by  each  of 
the  other.   "'  Sure  you  understand,  Nightingale  ?" 

"  Ees,  snr." 

"  Can  you  write  your  name.  Nightingale  P" 

"Na,8ar." 

Nightingale's  eye  upon  his  name,  as  Friar 
Baeon  wrote  it,  was  a  sight  to  consider  in  after 
years.      Rather  incredulous  was  Nightingale, 


with  a  hand  at  the  comer  of  his  mouth,  and  his 
head  on  one  side,  as  to  those  drawings  really 
meaning  him.  Doubtful  was  Nightin^e  whe- 
ther any  virtue  had  gone  out  of  him  in  that 
committal  to  paper.  Meditative  was  Nightingale 
as  to  what  would  come  of  young  Nightin^e's 
growing  up  to  the  acquisition  of  that  art.  Sus- 
pended was  the  interest  of  Nightingale,  when 
nis  name  was  done — as  if  he  thought  the  letters 
wore  only  sown,  to  come  up  presently  in  some 
other  form.  Prodigious,  ana  wrong-handed  was 
the  cross  made  by  Nightingale  on  much  en- 
couragement —  the  strokes  directed  from  htm 
instead  of  towards  him  ;  and  most  patient  and 
sweet-humoured  was  the  smile  of  Nightingale 
as  he  stepped  back  into  a  general  laugh. 

"Or-— der!"  cried  the  little  man.  Imme- 
diately disappearing  into  his  mug. 

"Ralph  Mangel,  Roger  Wurzel,  Edward 
Vetches,  Matthew  Carrot,  and  Charles  Taters !" 
said  Friar  Bacon. 

"  All  here,  sir." 

"  You  understand  it,  Mangel  ?" 

"  Iss,  sir,  I  uimerstaans  it." 

"  Can  yon  write  your  name.  Mangel  P" 

"  Iss,  sir." 

Breathless  interest.  A  dense  background  of 
smock-frocks  accumulated  behind  Mangel,  and 
many  eyes  in  it  looked  doubtfully  at  Friar  Bacon, 
as  who  should  say,  "  Can  he  really  though  ?" 
Mangel  put  down  his  hat,  retired  a  little  to  get 
a  good  look  at  the  paper,  wetted  his  right  hand 
thorougldy  by  drawing  it  slowly  across  his  mouth, 
approached  the  paper  with  ^eat  determination, 
flattened  it,  sat  down  at  it,  and  got  well  to 
his  worK.  Circuitous  and  sea-serpent-like,  were 
the  movements  of  the  tongue  of  Mangel  while 
he  formed  the  letters ;  elevated  were  the  eye- 
brows of  Mangel  and  sidelong  the  eyes,  as,  with 
his  left  whisker  reposing  on  his  left  arm,  they 
followed  his  performance ;  many  were  the  mis- 
givings of  Mangel,  and  slow  was  nis  retrospective 
meditation  touching  the  junction  of  the  letter 
p  with  h;  something  too  active  was  the  big 
forefinger  of  Mangel  in  its  propensity  to  rub 
out  without  proved  cause.  At  last,  long  and 
deep  was  the  breath  drawn  by  Mangel  when 
he  laid  dowTi  the  pen;  long  and  deep  the 
wondering  breath  drawn  by  the  back  ground — 
as  if  they  had  watched  his  walking  across  the 
rapids  of  Niagara,  on  stilts,  and  now  cried,  "  He 
has  done  it !" 

But,  Mangel  was  an  honest  man,  if  ever  honest 
man  lived.  "  T'owt  to  be  a  hell,  sir,"  said  he, 
contemplating  his  work,  "and  I  ha'  made  a 
t  on't.'' 

The  over-fraught  bosoms  of  the  background 
found  relief  in  a  roar  of  laughter. 

"  Or— DER !"  cried  the  little  man.  "  Cheer  !" 
And  after  that  second  word,  came  forth  from  his 
mug  no  more. 

Several  other  clnbs  signed,  and  received  their 
money.  Very  few  could  write  therr  names ;  all 
who  conld  not,  pleaded  that  they  could  not,  more 
or  less  sorrowfully,  and  always  witli  a  shake  of 
the  head,  and  in  a  lower  voice  than  their  natural 
sp<:aking  voice.  Crosses  could  be  made  standing ; 
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signatures  must  be  sat  down  to.  There  was  no 
exception  to  this  rule.  Meantime,  the  various 
club-members  smoked,  drank  their  beer,  and 
talked  together  quite  unrestrained.  They  aU 
wore  their  hats,  except  when  they  went  up  to 
Friar  Bacon's  table.  The  merry-faced  little  man 
offered  his  beer,  vrith  a  natural  good-fellowship, 
both  to  the  Dreary  one  and  PhUosewers.  Both 
partook  of  it  with  thanks. 

"Seven  o'clock!"  said  Friar  Bacon.  "And 
now  we  had  better  get  across  to  the  concert, 
men,  for  the  music  wul  be  beginning." 

The  concert  was  in  Friar  Bacon's  laboratory  ; 
a  large  building  near  at  hand,  in  an  open  field. 
The  bettermost  people  of  the  village  and  neigh- 
bourhood were  in  a  gallery  on  one  side,  and,  in 
a  gallery  opposite  the  orchestra.  The  whole 
space  below  was  filled  with  the  labouring  people 
and  their  families,  to  the  number  of  five  or  six 
hundred.  We  had  been  obliged  to  turn  away 
two  hundred  to-night.  Friar  Bacon  said,  for 
want  of  room — and  that,  not  counting  the  boys, 
of  whom  we  had  taken  in  only  a  few  picked 
ones,  by  reason  of  the  boys,  as  a  class,  being 
given  to  too  fervent  a  custom  of  applauding 
with  their  boot-heels. 

The  performers   were  ^he   ladies    of   Friar 
Bacon's  family,    and  two  gentlemen;    one    of 
them,  who  presided,  a  Doctor  of  Music.    A 
piano  was  tne  only  instrument.    Among  the 
vocal  pieces,  we  had  a  negro  melody  (rapturously 
encored),  the  IndLon  Drum,  ana  the  Village 
Blacksmith ;  neither  did  we  want  for  fashion- 
able  Italian,  having  Jh  !  non  giunge,  and  Mi 
nanca    la  voce.     Our    success  was  splendid; 
our  good-humoured,    unaffected,    and    modest 
bearing,  a  pattern.    As  to  the  audience,  they 
were  far  more  polite  and  far  more  pleased  than 
at  the  Opera ;   they  were  faidtless.    Thus  for 
barely  an  hour  the  concert  lasted,  with  thou- 
sands of  great  bottles  looking  on  from  the  walls, 
containing  the  results  of  Fnar  Bacon's  Million 
and  one  experiments  in  agricultural  chemistry ; 
and  containing  too,  no  doubt,  a  variety  of  ma- 
terials with  which  the  Friar  could  have  blown 
us  all  through  the  roof  at  five  minutes'  notice. 
•  God  save  the  Queen  being  done,  the  good 
Friar  stepped  forward  and  said  a  few  words, 
more     particularly     concerning    two     points; 
firstly,    that   Saturday  half-houday,    which    it 
would  be  kind  in  farmers  to  grant ;  secondly, 
the  additional  Allotment-grounas  we  were  going 
to  establish,  in  consequence  of  the  happy  success 
of  the  system,  but  which  we  could  not  gua- 
rantee should  entitle  the  holders  to  be  mem- 
Dcrs  of  the  club,  because  the  present  members 
must  consider  and  settle  that  question  for  them- 
selves :   a  bargain  between  man  and  man  being 
always  a  bargain,  and  we  having  made  over  the 
club  to  them  as  the  original  Allotment-men. 
This  was  loudly  applauded,  and  so,  with  con- 
tented  and  affectionate  cheering,  it   was   all 
over. 

As  Philoscwers,  and  I  the  Drearj-,  posted  back 
to  London,  looking  up  at  the  moon  and  discuss- 
ing it  as  a  world  preparing  for  the  habitation  of 
responsible  creatures,  we  expatiated  on  the  ho- 


nour due  to  men  in  this  world  of  our 3  who  try 
to  prepare  it  for  a  higher  course,  and  to  leave 
the  race  who  live  and  die  upon  it  better  than 
they  found  them. 


A  PIECE  OF  CHINA. 

It  is  a  glowing,  glaring  morning  at  Hong 
Kong.  I  awake  inside  my  net-muslin  safe, 
wherein  my  boy,  A-Pow — an  urchin  in  baggy 
blue  breeches  and  soft  thick  shoes,  which  allow 
him  to  glide  about  like  a  ghost — has  consigned 
me  for  security  from  the  flies,  like  a  jam  tart 
under  gauze  in  a  pastrycook's  window,  during 
the  dog-days. 

A-Pow  IS  about  nine,  of  grave  demeanour, 
and  wearing  a  little  pigtail.  Tlie  rest  of  his 
head  is  shaven  down  to  a  leaden  blue  tint,  with 
the  exception  of  a  "cheveux  de  frise"  follow- 
ing the  course  of  the  coronal  suture,  over  the 
head  from  ear  to  ear,  in  the  dotted  line  on  the 
profile  of  the  popular  advocate  for  self-measure- 
ment as  regards  wigs.  This  fringe,  about  an 
inch  long,  sticks  bolt  upright,  looking  rather 
like  a  glory  :  more  like,  perhaps,  one  section  of 
a  bottle-brush.  I  had  seen  him  so  often  on  fans, 
with  a  veneered  ivory  face,  that  when  I  first  en- 
gaged him,  I  felt  we  were  old  friends. 

"  Gud  momg,"  he  says. 

"  Chin-chin,  A-Pow,"  I  reply. 

He  thinks  he  is  speaking  English,  and  I  ima- 
gine I  am  talking  Chinese.  We  are  both  equally 
wrong. 

"  Ey  Yaw !"  he  cries,  with  an  expression  of  de- 
light, as  he  sees  the  inevitable  mosquito  that 
has  annoyed  me  all  night,  in  a  state  of  bloated 
gluttony  in  a  fold  of  the  curtains.  "  No  hab 
catchee  he." 

And  with  beaming  triumph  he  squeezes  him 
between  his  fingers  and  thumb,  leaving  a  red 
splash,  about  the  size  of  a  florin,  on  the  muslin. 

"Maskee  (never  mind),"  I  say.  "Wilow 
down  sye  talkee  that  comprador  catchee  my  one 
piecey  glass  beer  all  a  proper  cold.  Chop! 
chop!" 

Which  interpreted  means,  "There  —  never 
mind  that :  cut  away  down  stairs  and  tell  the 
steward  to  let  me  have  a  glass  of  cold  beer. 
Quick !" 

It  is  a  dreadful  thing  I  know  to  confess  to 
drinking  beer  in  bed  before  breakfast,  but  there 
is  no  help  for  it  here.  I  am  perfectly  assured  I 
shall  not  have  strength  enough  to  dress,  unless 
I  get  it. 

For  I  feel  completely  washed  out,  and  not 
dried.  My  thermometer,  wliich  I  have  plunged 
into  my  cold  bath,  stands  at  SS° — only  four  de- 
grees lower  than  the  average  heat  of  a  warm  bath 
m  England !  The  air  is  blowing  through  the  open 
blinds  as  if  it  came  from  a  not  blast  furnace. 
There  lias  also  been  a  heavy  rain  at  daybreak, 
and  a  hot  mist  is  rising  from  the  steaming  rank 
vegetation  of  Hong  Kon^  wrapping  even'thing 
in  its  muggy  embraces.  Tlie  gum-water  I  made 
last  night  m  a  little  saucer  is  all  dried  up  ;  mv 
bottle  of  hair-grease  seems  filled  with  thick 
yellow  oil ;  and  a  colony  of  very  small  red  anta 
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80  love  the  orange-scented  traces  of  it  on  my 
luur-brush,  that  I  Knock  out  myriads  as  I  rap  the 
brush  in  horror  on  the  table.  The  shock  starts  a 
cockroach  from  under  the  looking-glass ;  and 
causes  him  rashly  to  commit  suicide  in  the  basin. 
My  bath  and  my  beer  are  disposed  of ;  and 
now,' in  a  few  minutes,  I  pay  for  the  indulgence. 
A  copper-coloured  rash  begins  to  cover  my  neck, 
chest,  and  arms.  I  next  see  it  about  mj  ankles, 
and  I  know  it  is  on  my  back.  This  is  the 
terrible  'prickly  heat'  of  the  tropics— a  com- 
bination of  pins  and  needles  and  stinging- 
nettles.  It  is  bad  enough  in  itself;  but,  when 
you  are  congratulated  upon  having  it,  it  is  mad- 
dening. "  All  right,  old  fellow,"  tney  say ;  "  the 
best  thing  that  can  happen  to  you.  You're 
safe  not  to  have  anything  tilse,  while  that's  well 
out." 

I  play  with  my  breakfast,  dweUiug  on  the 
charms  of  a  cold  raw  November  day  in  our  own 
climate,  and  then  crawl  up-stairs  af>ain  to  pack 
up  my  portmanteau.  My  impedimenta  are  very 
well  condensed,  and  the  portmanteau  is  under 
overland  size  :  but  the  labour  is  so  excessive  I 
am  glad,  once  or  twice,  to  sit  down  on  my 
bamboo  chair,  panting  with  exertion.  A-Pow 
cannot  help  me.  I  point  to  my  things  and  the 
compartmented  trunk ;  but  he  says,  "  No  can 
savey  that  pigeon  so  fashion,"  with  a  hopeless  ex- 
pression 01  obtuscness. 

A  little  steamer,  built  at  Whampoa,  by  Mr. 
Cooper,  and  called  the  Fei-maa,  or  Flying  Horse, 
runs  between  Hon^  Kong  and  Canton  about 
twice  a  week,  stopping  for  the  night  at  Macao. 
It  is  to  start  at  twelve  this  day,  according  to  an- 
nouncement-bills in  English  and  Chinese,  on  the 
walls  :  and  it  is  for  Canton  I  am  bound. 

Leaving  the  club,  I  find  the  heat  of  my  room 
is  nothing  to  that  of  Queen's-road — the  main 
artery  ol  Hong  Kong  circulation.  The  Eu- 
ropeans, in  their  white  jackets  and  trousers  and 
round  pith  hats,  are  driven  under  the  shade  of  the 
shop  colonnades  and  thick -leaved  trees,  to  talk. 
The  Sou' -west  monsoon  is  blowing  freely  out  at 
sea ;  but,  as  Hong  Kong — or  rather  Victoria — 
was  built,  with  a  noble  msregard  of  position,  on 
the  north-eastern  side  of  Victoria  Peak  (which 
is  not  a  peak  at  all,  but  a  rounded  hill),  not  one 
breath  ot  summer  or  autumnal  air  ever  reaches 
it,  except  that  which  "cannons"  off  the  hills,  at 
an  angle  against  you.  But  this  moist,  stifling 
heat,  so  terriole  to  us,  is  e-i-idently  healthy  and 
bracing  to  the  Chinese.  They  revel  in  it,  and 
stretch  themselves  out  to  cnioy  its  fiercest  rays 
like  cats  in  a  window ;  or  tou  with  heavy  stones 
slimg  on  a  bamboo,  or  chairs  containing  fourteen- 
stone  Britons,  up  the  steep  paths  to  the  bunga- 
lows, with  their  closely  shaven  heads  unsheltered 
by  anything  except  their  pigtails  twisted  round 
them,  until  their  brains  must  dry  up  and  rattle  in 
(heir  skulls,  like  a  preserved  lychee. 

Queen's-road  is  all  alive,  and  the  natives  are 
running  up  and  down  like  ants.  Nobody  remains 
where  he  is  but  the  barbers,  who  place  tneir  little 
stools  under  the  shade  of  a  clump  of  trees  near 
the  club,  and  keep  up  a  noise  all  day  long,  which 
almost  out-clamours  the  crickets  above  them. 


Sometimes  the  travelling  cook-shop  keeper  pauses 
here  for  a  minute.  His  entire  establishment  is 
slung  over  his  shoulder,  and  it  consists  of  two 
bamboo  frames,  about  three  feet  high  by  two 
square.  "When  he  stops,  he  connects  them  by  a 
board  forming  a  sort  of  counter,  or  table.  (3ne 
frame  holds  his  kitchen,  which  is  chiefly  a 
copper  heated  by  charcoal,  and  containing 
"  Stock."  The  other  has  his  materials  in 
drawers  and  on  shelves ;  and,  on  the  top,  his 
spoons  and  little  basins,  with  saucers  full  of 
picked  shrimps,  wheaten  paste,  small  oysters, 
fowls'  entrails,  pork  fat,  fish,  and  long  onions. 
From  a  string,  he  now  and  then  hangs  a  rat  or  a 
large  fat  frog:  and  out  of  these  specimens  of 
food  he  compounds  more  dishes,  by  artful  com- 
binations, and  provides  a  more  varied  carte,  than 
any  two-franc  restaurateur,  with  "  quatre  plats 
au  choix"  in  the  Palais  Royal.  A  potage  he 
vends  at  "  two  cash  a  cup"  is  inscrutable :  but 
as  twenty-five  cash  go  to  a  penny,  it  cannot  be 
dear  whatever  it  is. 

Then  people  go  by  with  large  flat  baskets 
containing  what  looks  like  squares  of  yellow 
soap,  marked  with  a  red  Chinese  character. 
This  is  their  substitute  for  cheese.  Notliing 
will  induce  them  to  touch  milk  in  any  shape ; 
and  this  article,  called  "taou,"  is  made  from  beans 
— a  species  of  curd  precipitated  by  an  acid.  I  do 
not  care  much  about  the  fruits  wliich  they  wish 
me  to  buy.  The  Chinese  gooseberry  is  over 
three  inches  long,  and,  when  cut  through,  its 
section  forms  a  perfect  star.  The  persiman  is 
like  a  large  egg-plum,  but  containing  half  a 
dozen  stones ;  the  pear  is  as  hard  as  a  potato, 
quite  round,  and  tastes  of  nothing ;  bananas  I 
jibominate,  reminding  me  of  cotton  wool  and 
bear's  ^ease  mixed  together;  and  I  cannot 
agree  with  Mr.  Wingrove  Cooke,  that  the  Amoy 
pomelo  is  the  finest  fruit  in  the  world.  Be 
assured,  all  over  the  globe,  there  is  no  garden 
like  the  centre  avenue  of  Covent-garden ;  no 
fruit  so  fine  as  our  strawberry,  peacn,  and  hot- 
house grape.  People  say  to  me,  "  Ah !  but  you 
should  be  here  in  (some  other  month)  aud  taste 
our  (some  other  fi-uit)."  I  always  want  to  hit 
these  folks.  They  are  of  those  who,  when  you 
say  you  have  been  to  Chamounix,  always  reply, 
"  An !  but  you  should  have  gone  to  Zermatt." 

Amidst  the  restless,  hurrying  crowd  of  the 
Hong  Kong  main  street — coolies,  naked  to  the 
waist,  carrying  enormous  weights ;  merchants, 
in  bamboo  chairs,  braving  coup  de  solcil,  fever, 
and  dysentery,  everytliing,  for  the  alniighty 
dollar ;  clerks  and  tea-tasters,  busying,  like 
ants,  in  and  out  of  their  "go-downs,  or  ware- 
houses ;  sleek,  sly-eyed  Parsees,  able  to  cope 
even  with  the  Yankees ;  oily  compradors  bear- 
ing bags  of  Mexican  dollars  to  the  oanks ;  boat- 
£"rls  in  their  coquettish  handkerchief  head- 
esses  ;  toddling  women  with  little  feet ;  babies 
in  pigtails  gravely  basking  in  sunny  gutters — 
through  all  this  mingled  action  and  still  life,  we 
come  down  to  Pedder's  "Wharf,  and  embark  in  a 
little  boat,  covered  with  arched  matting,  aud 
pull  off  to  the  Fei-maa. 

There  were  seventy  or  eighty  Chinese  already 
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on  board,  partitioned  off,  on  the  main  deck,  by 
themselves,  with  all  sorts  of  dirty  packages 
wondrous  to  behold :  pillows  made  of  bamboo, 
matting,  raw  pork,  seedy  clothes,  pine-apples,  old 
shoes  and  dried  fish  packed  inside  lanterns,  um- 
brellas, giblets  carried  by  a  string,  and  collec- 
tions of  such  miscellaneous  household  things  genc- 
ralJhr,  as  you  see  in  the  last  lots  of  a  sale  catalogue. 

The  EugUsh  passengers  occupied  the  deck 
under  the  awning,  and  the  saloon.  We  started 
punctually,  and  glided  out  of  the  harbour  be- 
tween many  green  islands,  ^ntll  small  villages 
in  their  nooks  and  bays,  wherein  very  suspicious 
pirate  craft  were  lying  ready  to  dart  out  of  their 
holes.  Like  spiders,  upon  any  hapless  little  jiink 
that  got  caught  in  the  meshes  of  the  shallows. 

We  went  pleasantly  on,  for  two  hours  or  so, 
without  the  scenery  changing,  until  we  emerged, 
by  the  Lantao  passage,  as  it  is  called,  into  open 
water,  and  then  we  prepared  for  "tiffin."  I 
say  "  prepared,"  for  the  passengei-s  all  looked  to 
their  revolvers,  and  placed  them  within  reach  on 
the  table ;  whilst  the  English  and  Portuguese 
crew  stood  at  the  different  entrances  on  the  main 
deck  with  loaded  muskets  and  drawn  swords. 

"  What  does  all  this  mean  ?"  I  asked. 

"  We  have  too  many  Chinese  on  board,"  re- 
plied Captain  Castella.  They  are  nearly  six  to 
every  one  of  us ;  so  we  do  not  wish  to  be  served 
as  the  Queen  was  served  a  year  and  a  half  ago." 

"  And  how  was  that  ?" 

"  The  steamer  was  captured,  and  the  crew  and 
passengers  murdered.  Mr.  Osmond  Cleverley 
was  the  only  one  who  escaped,  and  you  will 
meet  him  at  Macao  to-night.  He  will  tell  you 
his  o^vn  story  much  better  than  I  can." 

The  excitement  gave  us  all  an  appetite,  and 
the  pale  ale  (I  suspect)  gave  us  valour.  The 
eatables  were  good  and  well  cooked,  and  the 
tiffin  Mas  a  success,  and  passed  off  in  safety. 
When  it  was  over  we  all  went  upon  deck.  The 
crew  and  passengers  discharged  their  fire-arms 
at  birds  and  other  objects,  to  show  that  they 
had  been  really  loaded,  and  then  we  sat  and 
chatted  in  the  laziness  of  repletion,  \intil  we 
arrived  about  four  in  the  afternoon  at  Macao. 

Macao  looks  as  Weymouth  would  do  after  a 
very  long  residence  in  Portugal.  Its  shore  is 
crescent-shaped ;  but  edged  with  purely  conti- 
nental builoings  and  convents.  There  is  a 
Praja,  or  promenade,  along  its  border,  whereon 
appear  Portuguese  troops,  and  now  and  then  a 
l^d.  You  hear  convent  bells  ringing  the 
Angelus  in  the  still  eventide  ;  priests,  apparently 
without  insides,  slink  about  and  look  at  you 
sideways ;  there  is  a  Teatro  San  Somebody,  and 
you  wonder  what  on  earth  has  become  of  China. 
You  could  not  feel  more  bewildered  if,  one  day 
turning  out  of  Belgrave-square,  you  entered  the 
Pontine  Marshes ;  although  even  that  might  not 
be  so  great  an  antithesis. 

It  happens  to  us  all  to  witness  a  great  many 
rows  in  tiie  course  of  our  lives,  of  various  phases 
— physical,  as  on  the  old  Jenny  Lind  nights, 
amongst  the  superior  classes  (whose  manners 
and  customs  I  am  sometimes  pennitted  the 
delight  of  studying) ;  moral,  as  when  Reverend 


Boanerges  Gong  meets  Reverend  S.  ^Jookay  on 
the  platform ;  domestic,  as  in  a  stricijy  family 
party  after  the  reading  of  a  will ;  general,  as  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  any  company  you  please, 
started  by  an  inventive  genius  lo  make  himself 
secretarv  thereof ;  Irish,  as  when  Paddy  O'Rag- 
gedy— tnat  broth  of  a  bov— cries  "HurrooT" 
and  allows  his  native  readv  humour  to  run  to 
fracturing  his  friend's  skull,  or  biting  his  nose 
off ;  and  patriotic,  as  when  a  lot  of  nature's 
nobility,  possessing  nothing  in  the  world,  go  in 
for  a  division  of  ptoperty  and  universal  suffrage. 
But  we  have  nevtr  had  a  clear  notion  of  a  down- 
right row,  until  we  have  dropped  anchor  off 
Macao  amongst  the  tanka  girls. 

The  tanka  is,  as  its  nante  implies  in  Chinese, 
an  egg-shaped  boat,  little  at  the  prow  end,  big 
at  the  stem,  and  hooped  over  with  arclies  of 
bamboo  and  matting.  It  forms  the  home  of 
more  than  one  hundred  thousand  of  the  amphi- 
bious Cantonese ;  and  these  residences  of  the 
wind  stretch  out  on  the  Pearl  River  to  Whampoa 
and  Macao,  as  our  rows  of  clerks'  houselets  do 
to  Woolwich  and  Gravesend  on  the  living  stream 
of  the  railway.  This,  however,  is  scarcely  a 
comparison,  toie  tanka  population  is  considered 
so  low  as  to  be  almost  unwOfthy  of  a  place  in  the 
census.  They  live  and  marry  amongst  them- 
selves ;  and  are  as  distinct  from  the  Cantonese 
proper,  as  tne  fishing  inhabitants  of  Portel  are 
irom  the  people  of  Boulogne. 

As  soon  as  the  steamer  nears  Macao,  the 
tankas  shoot  out  from  the  shore  towards  the 
spot  where  they  know  she  will  anchor ;  and 
their  oars  are  plied  so  well,  that  their  approach 
assumes  the  air  of  a  cutting-out  expedition. 
Throw  a  bun  into  the  water  of  St.  James's  Park, 
and  the  ducks  wiU  give  you  the  best  notion  of 
the  manner  of  attack.  One  woman  skulls  be- 
hind, and  the  other  takes  her  place  on  the  fore- 
castle, with  a  rope  and  a  boat-liook,  prepared  for 
the  worst ;  and,  as  the  entire  fleet  makes  for  the 
sponsons  of  the  steamer,  when  they  meet  the 
row  begins.  A-moon,  the  belle  of  the  tankas, 
arrives  first;  and  showing  her  beautiful  while 
teeth  as  she  "  clxin-chins '  the  captain,  makes 
fast  to  our  paddle-box,  and  then  nods  her  prcit y 
head,  over  which  she  has  lightly  tied  a  red  haua- 
kerchief  in  that  coquettish  style  which  young 
ladies  who  know  they  are  nice-looking  adopt 
in  the  hall  of  the  Opera  when  waiting  tor  their 
carriages  to  come  up.  But  A-tyc,  who  is  a 
sort  of  rival  in  good  looks,  skulis  strenuously 
up,  and  then  with  a  good  way  on  her  boat, 
ships  her  stem  oar,  nuis  forward,  banging 
between  the  tankas  of  A-moon  and  A-miu  (who 
is  a  terrible  vixen,  and,  they  say,  can  fight  like  a 
cat,  whence  her  name,  which  appropriately  sig- 
nifies Mrs.  Puss  in  Chinese),  runs  m  well  and 
gains  her  place.  A-miu  immediately  springs 
on  her,  all  claws  set,  and  knocks  her  over  into 
the  other  boat.  A-moon  resents  the  intrusion 
with  a  boat-hook,  upon  which  A-tye  seizes  a 
chopper,  not  her  own,  and  cuts  A-miu's  tanka 
adrift,  which  is  immediately  shoved  out  to  sea  by 
A-yung,  A-chung,  A-lin,  A-ming,  and  as  many 
more  05  yon  pleaae. 
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A  herd  of  female  iackos  after  one  nut,  in  their 
native  jungle,  cotud  not  have  made  such  a 
screeching  clatter,  and  their  Cliinese  swearing 
must  have  been  sometliing  awful.  The  first  bold 
man  who  disembarked  hart  a  terrible  time  of  it. 
He  carried  letters  and  despatches.  Now  I  have 
always  considered  the  conveyance  of  the  mails 
in  Kussia  on  an  insecure  and  unsatisfactory 
footing,  as  illustrated  by  the  Courier  of  St.  Pe- 
tersburg on  his  four  horses  at  Astley's ;  but  I 
saw  this  man,  with  my  own  eyes,  in  four  boats 
at  once.  I  never  heard  whether  ho  reached  the 
shore,  or  was  pulled  to  pieces.  A-miu  now  re- 
turned and  knocked  A-tye  over  into  the  water 
with  her  oar ;  but  the  girl  swam  like  a  fish,  and 
climbed  up  the  boat  in  an  instant — her  clothes, 
only  a  silk  blouse  and  trousers,  soon  drying  in 
the  M:icao  sun.  And  at  last,  amongst  scream- 
ing, fighting,  and  struggling— crying,  luugliing, 
and  swearing — I  got  to  shore,  but  how,  1  have 
no  more  notion  than  how  I  once  fell  with  a 
burst  balloon,  from  the  height  of  a  mile,  sur- 
rounded by  fireworks,  into  a  street  in  the  Vaux- 
hall-road,  which,  for  the  life  of  me,  I  never  could 
find  out  afterwards. 

A  very  agreeable  dinner,  with  plenty  of  cool 
beer,  and  "  cups"  of  various  descriptions,  and  a 
ride  round  the  city,  with  a  visit  to  the  Cave  of 
Camocns,  caused  tlie  evening  to  pass  pleasantly 
enough.  The  kindness  and  hospitality  of  the 
great  English  houses  in  China  is  unbounded. 
Travellers  bring  in  their  luggage,  and  become 
"  squatters"  in  the  establishment  for  as  long  as 
it  suits  them,  coming  and  going  as  they  please. 
It  is  no  intrusion  on  privacy  to  mention  the 
names  of  the  Dents  and  Jardines  in  connexion 
with  these  real  accommodations  in  a  coiuitry 
where  hotels  are  not.  Their  courtesy  to  tra- 
vellers is  world-famous. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  that  evening  to  meet 
Mr.  Osmond  Cleverley,  as  Captain  Castella  had 
presaged.  He  alone  escaped  from  the  ten-ible 
massacre  on  board  the  Queen,  the  year  before 
last ;  and  as  we  sat  on  the  balcony  overlooking  the 
bay,  whilst  our  younger  friends  shot  clay  pellets 
at  the  dogs  and  tauka  girls  along  shore,  he  gave 
me  the  following  particulars : 

He  left  Hong  Kong  one  fine  morning  in  Fe- 
bruary, 1857,  in  the  Queen — as  I  had  left  in  the 
Fei-maa — with  a  mixed  crew  and  passengers, 
English,  Portuguese,  and  Chinese— the  latter 
predominating. 

The  European  passengers  had,  as  usual,  sat 
down  to  dinner  in  the  saloon,  off  Lantao,  when 
the  Chinese  left  on  deck  and  about  the  boat,  by 
a  preconcerted  movement,  suddenly  knocked  the 
mate  and  the  man  at  the  wheel  on  the  head, 
threw  them  overboard,  seized  the  arm-chest, 
which  was  on  the  bridge,  with  its  cut- 
lasses and  ready-loaded  muskets,  and  began 
firing  down  on  the  passengers.  The  cap- 
tam  (Wynn)  and  Mr.  Cleverley  seized  their 
revolvers,  and  rushed  up  the  ladder.  The 
former  was  cut  down  as  he  reached  the  deck, 
and,  falling  on  the  latter,  ^ey  were  both  thrown 
back  into  the  cabin,  and  the  hatches  were  im- 
mediately closed  by  those  above,  ooe  of  whom 


fell  dead  into  the  cabin  by  a  shot  from  Mr. 
Cleverley's  revolver. 

Thus  closed  in  a  trap,  they  had  nothing  to 
look  forward  to  but  to  be  killed  Uke  beasts. 
The  captain  was  almost  senseless  from  a  sword- 
cut  on  liis  skull ;  the  engineer  was  undressing 
rapidly  to  leap  overboard ;  and  the  passengers 
and  crew  were  too  panic-stricken  to  do  anything. 
Knowing  that  when  the  guns  of  the  Chinese  were 
fired  they  had  no  means  of  loading  them  again, 
Mr.  Cleverley  went  alone  up  the  ladder  with  a 
fresh  revolver,  and,  forcing  the  cabin-door 
open,  met  Ids  assailants.  He  was  received  with 
their  fire,  but  shot  three  of  them  dead.  They 
fell  b;ick,  and,  emboldened  by  tliis,  he  was  ad- 
vancing, when  a  musket -ball  passed  through  his 
thigh,  smashing  the  bone.  He  again  fell  down 
back  into  the  cabin,  and  the  captain,  seeing 
this,  said,  "  Then  all  is  over,  sir.  Here,  take 
my  revolver,  and  God  bless  you !  we  shall  never 
meet  again."  He  then  stumbled  to  the  stem- 
port,  and  threw  himself  into  the  sea,  followed 
oy  the  engineer.  The  Chinese  fired  aJfter  them, 
and  they  were  never  seen  again. 

Mr.  Cleverley  now  bound  up  his  broken  leg, 
and  was  limping  to  the  aft  cabin,  when  another 
volley  from  deck  was  sent  after  liim,  followed 
by  a  Chinese  yell  of  victory,  as  they  rushed  to- 
wards the  saloon.  Certain  there  was  no  chance 
left,  he  seized  one  of  the  rattan  chairs  common 
in  China,  and  dragging  it  and  himself  towards 
the  port  sponsons,  threw  it  into  the  water,  and 
dropped  in  after  it.  Fortunately  he  was  not 
perceived;  the  steamer,  with  nobody  at  her 
engines,  kept  on  her  way,  and  he  was  soon 
astern,  floating,  but  alone  in  the  sea ! 

In  great  agony,  as  the  swell  moved  his  broken 
bone,  he  floated  for  nearly  an  hour,  with  the 
assistance  of  his  chair.  Once  it  escaped  from 
his  hand,  and  in  turning  to  recover  it,  as  he  rose 
on  a  wave  higher  than  ordinary,  he  discovered  a 
loreha  working  to  windward:  and,  from  his 
nautical  knoM-Iedge,  he  knew  that,  not  being 
weatherly,  his  true  course  would  bring  her 
within  nail.  And  he  was  right :  she  came 
nearer  and  nearer,  until  she  got  \vithin  hail,  and 
iust  within  an  hour  from  his  leaving  the  steamer 
he  was  taken  on  board  as  the  hapless  Queen 
was  seen  slowly  standing  to  the  northward,  and 
was  now  half-funnel  down. 

The  loreha  took  him  on  to  Macao,  not,  how- 
ever, before  the  crew  had  asked  him  how  much 
money  he  would  give  them  to  do  so ;  and  even 
then  they  would  not  land  him  amongst  the 
Chinese  "boats.  But  he  wrote  on  a  card  in 
pencil,  "  Mr.  William  Dent,  or  any  other  Euro- 
pean ;"  and  in  half  an  hour  Mr.  Dent  arrived, 
and  took  him  to  his  house,  placing  hun  on  a 
bed,  which  he  did  not  leave  Tor  many  months. 
He  is  now  a  cripple,  and,  although  formerly 
distinguished  for  athletic  exercises, limps  about 
in  great  suffering. 

All  the  Europeans  on  board  the  Queen  were 
murdered,  and  the  ship  was  burnt.  The  whole 
plan  was  conceived  and  carried  out  by  that 
fiendish  miscreant  Yeh  —  another  link  in  the 
chain  of  his  hideous  cruelties.    Mr.  Cleverley 
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declared  that  if  a  couple  of  men  had  stood  by 
him  he  coidd  have  recaptured  the  boat. 

As  this  narrative  was  finished,  the  sun  went 
down.  A  band  was  playing  on  the  Praya ;  the  in- 
habitants were  turning  out  in  their  best  costumes 
for  a  walk  in  the  cool  evening,  that  is,  cool  by 
comparison,  for  the  thermometer  was  still  at  90°; 
and  A-moon,  A-tye,  A-miu,  and  the  tanka  sis- 
terhood, were  bumiug  coloured  paper  and 
beating  gongs  along  the  shore  to  propitiate  Joss, 
all  their  quarrels  ceasing  until  the  next  steamer 
came. 

"You  will  go  bathing  with  us  to-morrow, 
about  five  ?"  asked  my  host. 

"  Certainly  ;  anything  you  please." 

"  Boy  !"  he  cried,  "  go  catchee  three  piecey 
boat,  washee-pigeon  morrow."  Then  he  added 
to  me  :  "  A-tye  will  row  you  out,  because  she 
can  speak  pigeon  English  !" 

"  What  1"  I  exclaimed.  "  Nonsense  !  I 
can't  go  bathing  with  that  young  person." 

"  It's  all  right,  my  dear  fellow  ;  it's  thought 
nothing  of  here :  it's  the  custom.  She  don't 
care,  it  you  don't.  You're  over  particular,  and 
should  go  to  Japan  for  a  little  while,  or, 
better  still,  to  Ramsgate.  I  can  assure  you  it's 
all  proper." 

"  Bless  me  !"  I  replied,  "  how  very  odd  !" 

And  then  we  all  went  to  bed,  and  I  was  again 
sweltering  inside  the  mosquito  curtains. 


TKADE  SONGS.     THE  WORKHOUSE  NURSE. 

Take  the  child  upon  your  knee ! 
Desert  infant,  let  it  rest 
All  night  upon  your  breast : 
Sing  a  softening  lullaby  : 
Shield  it  from  the  tempest  wild  : 
Be  a  mother  to  the  child. 

It  is  not  a  noble's  son, 
Not  a  noble, — bom  above 
All  the  charities  of  love  : 
Out  of  misery  was  it  won  : 
Cradled  in  the  stony  street. 
Found  (a  blessing)  at  your  feet 

Black  its  eyes,  dark  its  skin  ; 

Feeble  creature, — once  a  pack 

Haply  at  a  gipsy's  back  ; 

But  it  has  a  soul  within: 

And  sometimes  (say  the  stories  wild) 

You  find  an  Angel  in  a  child. 

THE  BLACKSMITH. 

Old  England,  she  has  great  warriors, 
Great  princes,  and  poets  great ; 
But  the  Blacksmith  is  not  to  be  quite  forgot, 
In  the  history  of  the  State. 

He  is  rich  in  the  best  of  all  metals, 

Yet  silver  he  lacks  and  gold  ; 

And  he  payeth  his  due,  and  his  heart  is  true. 

Though  he  bloweth  both  hot  and  cold. 

The  boldest  is  he  of  incendiaries 

That  ever  the  wide  world  saw, 

And  a  forger  as  rank  as  e'er  robbed  the  Bank, 

Though  he  never  doth  break  the  law. 

He  hath  shoes  that  are  worn  by  strangers, 
Y«t  be  laugheth  and  maketh  more ; 


And  a  share  (concealed)  in  the  poor  man's  field, 
Yet  it  adds  to  tiie  poor  man's  store. 

Then,  hurrah  for  the  iron  Blacksmith  ! 
And  hurrah  for  his  iron  crew ! 
And  whenever  we  go  where  his  forges  glow, 
We'll  sing  what  A  man  can  do. 


HAUNTED  LONDON. 

ST.  MARTIN's-LiNE. 

Theke  is  no  post-office  directory  in  which 
one  can  find  out  the  addresses  of  London  ghosts. 
This  is  an  oversight. 

I  never  go  out  mLondon,  but  I  meet  my  ghosts; 
and  yet,  before  I  can  lay  my  hand  on  their  bony 
shoulders,  they  whip  into  a  cab,  or  up  an  alley, 
or  round  a  turning,  and  are  off  before  I  can  ask 
them  for  a  card.  Charles  the  First,  for  instance, 
whom  only  last  Tuesday  I  met  at  the  door  of  the 
Admiralty,  carrying  his  head,  with  its  peaked 
beard — ft>r  coolness,  I  suppose — under  his  arm  ; 
then  there  is  old  Johnson,  with  the  scorched 
wig,  I  saw  to-day,  going  to  look  for  his  old 
comer  where  he  planned  his  Hebrides  expedi- 
tion with  Boswell,  at  the  Mitre,  in  Fleet-street ; 
then  Izaak  Walton,  with  his  fishing-rod,  in 
Chancery-lane  ;  and  so  on. 

Well,  I  am  out  now  to  take  a  note  of  the 
whereabouts  of  tlie  St.  Martin's-lane  ghosts, 
and  shall  take  the  notes  on  my  thumb-nail. 

Thumb-nail  ?  Not  much  room  even  for  short- 
hand notes  on  that — not  much  on  the  duodecimo 
little  finger,  and  not  much  more  on  the  quarto 
thumb.  But  Hogarth  found  it  room  enoudi. 
That  little  sturdy  observer  of  men,  in  his  sky- 
blue  coat,  and  his  triangular  cocked-hat  tipped 
up  over  his  broad,  full,  round  forehead,  to  show 
the  scar  he  was  proud  of  on  his  right  temple,  used 
to  ramble  about  London,  sketching  droll  faces 
on  his  left  thumb-nail. 

I  often  wonder  if  there  will  ever  be  a  Lon- 
don Claude  Lorraine.  If  there  ever  be,  he 
wUl,  for  the  first  thing,  paint  London  sun- 
shine, out  of  M'hose  radiance  I  have  just  come 
from  St.  Martin's-lane  into  my  dark  chambers, 
as  a  man  comes  from  a  morning  bath  in  the 
molten  gold  of  the  sea  with  the  sun  on  it, 
to  re-dress  himseK  before  breakfast  in  the  soft 
darkness  of  a  Marine  Parade  room  with  the 
blinds  down.  Sunshine  through  spring  woods 
is  a  delicious  thing,  so  is  sunshine  through  three 
feet  of  June  grass,  fit  for  raowmg,  when  the  thick 
flowers  close  like  waves  over  your  face  as  you 
lie  on  your  back  and  listen  to  the  lark  that  the 
angels  are  calling  to  from  that  hoUow  snow- 
ball of  a  cloud.  But  as  we  have  none  of  these  de- 
lights, and  are  all  built  in  for  various  terms  of 
imprisonment  in  long  defiles  of  houses,  walled  all 
with  black  and  brown  brick,  caged  under  miles 
of  red  tile  roofs,  in  streets  where  the  chimnevs 
keep  telegraphing  to  each  other  by  smoke  signals, 
at  windows  where  consumptive  geraniums  sicken 
for  fresher  air,  and  no  thin  weed  dares  to  take 
root  between  the  joints  of  the  bricks,  from 
Pharaoh's  hard  brick-yard,  where  flowers  are 
curiosities,  and  the  hot  dark  breath  of  Care's 
kilns  and  furnaces  thickens  the  smiling  air, 
.  which  struggles  to  be  bright  and  free,  let  us 
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make  the  best  of  it.  Talk  of  your  mountain 
distance,  your  air  perspectives !  I  never  saw 
anything  in  the  blue  i^ap»  of  the  Apennines  more 
fairy  beautiful  thau  tiic  blue  grey  log  that  turns 
the  end  of  a  London  street  as  you  look  down  in 
it  into  mystery  and  beauty,  that  gives  the 
present  a  tinge  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  future 
and  the  past,  and  throws  a  halo  of  poetry  over 
Grower-street  or  Soho.  And  look  now  how  the 
London  sunshine  falls  in  a  white  luminous  veil, 
such  as  hid  the  face  of  Moses  before  that  vulgar 
block  of  houses  in  Blue  Ruin-street :  two  pawn- 
brokers, a  publican's,  and  an  undertaker's.  That 
white  fog  of  glory  slants  across  the  end  of  the 
street,  where  the  cab  No.  3174  is  breaking 
through  it,  like  a  new  Jacob's  ladder,  the  cords, 
golden  threads  of  sunbeams,  let  down  in  gracious 
mercy  once  more  to  allow  some  poor  suifering  life- 
burdened  wretch  to  crawl  up  it  to  the  Bright 
City.  Why,  it  is  a  complete  angelic  exhibition, 
and  should  oe  charged  for.  It  is  worth  a  guinea  a 
seat,  yet  no  one  looks  up ;  no  one  but  that  poor 
little  skeleton  girl  \^-ith  a  frozen  bunch  of  yester- 
day's water-cresses  in  her  lean  hand,  who  huddles 
in  the  doorway  of  Lattat,  the  sharp  attorney, 
who  (brute)  is,  actually  as  I  speak,  tapping 
at  the  glass  to  bid  her  go  away.  See, 
too,  you  purblind  artist  with  the  microscope 
eyes,  who  can  find  nothing  to  paint  in  this  our 
dear  London — the  darker  bar  that  strikes  like  a 
gmnt's  sword-blade  through  the  great  woof  of 
cobweb  sunshine  we  speak  of — can't  imagine 
where  it  comes  from  ?  Oh,  Macguelp,  tnou 
mole-eyed  misuser  of  unpaid-for  pigments,  dost 
thou  not  see  that  it  is  the  shadow  of  the  chimney 
above  us,  which,  standing  in  the  way  of  the  royal 
blessed  purifying  sunshine  that  brings  hope  and 
gladness  into  the  very  eyes  of  the  dying, 
enfeebles  and  dims  that  path  of  darkness.  Talk 
of  Samarcand  and  your  Chinese  splendour  !  Is  it 
not  gorgeous  to  see  how  the  sunshine  glistens  on 
those  great  gold  letters,  "Barclay,  Pekkins, 
&  Co.,  that  are  heraldically  displayed  on  the 
great  board  above  the  publican's  (Drugger's) 
garret  window  at  "The  Fivealls,"  and  makes 
them  shine  like  letters  hewn  out  of  solid  bullion  ? 
WeU,  that  white  sunshine  and  that  blue  fog 
at  the  end  of  London  streets  are  the  first  things  1 
should  paint  if  Providence  had  made  me  a  London 
Claude,  as  Turner,  the  barber's  son  in  Maiden- 
lane,  might  have  been.  The  next  thing  I  should 
paint  would  be  the  magic  and  enchantment  of  a 
Ix)ndon  night,  if  paint  there  could  be  ground 
from  metals  or  jewels  to  do  it.  Would  not  I 
"  go  in,"  as  my  old  friend  Macguelp  calls  it,  for 
those  ladders  of  lamps,  those  shot  lines  of  stars, 
those  bridges  of  light,  which  turn  London  at  night 
into  a  perpetual  Pekin  at  lantern  carnival  time  ? 
What  isKome  and  the  "  MoccoU"  to  it?  Go 
and  walk  to-night  up  Piccadilly,  and  see  the 
lamps  before  you  trying  to  tell  your  fortune  by 
shaping  themselves  into  perspective  letters  and 
words,  all  beginning  witn  A.  Look  at  them 
across  the  Park,  like  so  many  spark-stars  break- 
ing out  in  paper  iust  consumed.  See  the  gilded 
trinkets  of  tlie  illuminated  jewellers'  shops,  the 
colours,  the  rarities,  the  wonders,  the  steam 


mouse-traps,  the  air-pumps  for  opening  oysters. 
Observe  the  dark  pool  of  shaaow,  where  the 
lamplight  does  not  reach  the  tree  shadows  of  the 
lamp-post;  the  gutters,  running  with  blood, 
where  the  chemist's  crimson  beacon  light  sheds 
baleful  influence ;  see  all  this,  and  go  and  paint 
what  you  see,  wiping  out  all  smirking,  trim 
peasants  and  perennial  flower-girls ;  eternise, 
Macguelp,  the  cyclopic  grandeur  (however  ugly 
or  misshaped  it  be)  of  London  ! 

I  was  determined  to  ransack  and  re-rummage 
the  poetry  and  associations  of  that  old  street  of  the 
benevolent  French  saint,  from  the  great  porticoed 
church  with  the  giant  sooty  pillars,  that  somebody 
seems  to  have  begun  painting  with  Indian-ink  and 
left  unfinished ;  from  the  broad  square  with  the 
Spanish  name  of  glorious  memory,  where  the  poodle 
lion  stretches  out  his  wiry  tail,  guarding  Northum- 
berland House  ;  and  from  the  silver-puuned  foun- 
tains, waving,  banner-like,  in  the  wind,  that  seems 
to  try  contemptuously  to  blow  them  away  alto- 
gether; up  northwards,  to  Long-acre;  up  beyond 
the  turn  leading  to  that  old  church  in  Covent- 
garden,  where  Charles  the  Second's  favourite 
author,  Butler,  who  wrote  Hudibras,  sleeps, 
undisturbed  by  the  jar  of  the  early  morning 
carts  from  the  market  gardens.  It  is  a  little 
too  late  in  the  year  to  see  the  chesnuts  roasting 
over  the  night-shade  tins,  pierced  with  fiery 
holes,  that  the  rushlights  of  our  youth  used  to 
bum  dimly  and  penitentiallv  in ;  but  there 
is  one  of  those  Amazonian  old  Irishwomen,  in 
a  bygone  coachman's  many-caped  coat,  sitting 
patient  and  stubborn  as  a  look-out  man  in  the 
"  crow's-nest"  of  a  whaler  :  her  red  and  green 
apples,  greasy  with  rubbing,  arranged  in  decent 
pyramids ;  the  cocoa-nut  well  watered ;  the 
oranges  judiciously  tliro^vn  out  by  a  background 
of  traditionary  blue  paper. 

I  did  not  choose  tne  night  for  my  note- 
taking  stroll :  but  I  set  out  for  St.  Martin's- 
lane — the  Grub-street  of  our  early  painters — a 
pleasant  April  morning,  in  the  boyhood  of  one 
of  those  days  when  we  count  the  hours  by  the 
number  of  tne  rainbows. 

A  slight,  quick,  fervid  shower — tears  more  of 
happiness  brimming  over  than  anger  breaking 
its  bounds— had  just  fallen,  and  pricked  the 
dry  grey  pavement  into  a  dark  lace  pattern  of 
spots,  out  of  which  you  could  select  the  newest 
by  their  being  sharper  in  outline  and  darker 
than  the  rest.  The  aristocracy  of  five  minutes 
ago,  and  the  parvenus  of  the  last  moment  alike, 
as  the  soft  warm  rain  fell  now  quicker  and  more 
petulantly  passionate,  melting  one  into  the 
other,  losing  shape,  plan,  and  purpose,  as  the 
stone  washed  luminous  brown,  and  transparent 
as  slabs  of  Cairngorm  agate. 

I  am  glad  it  was  not  one  of  those  gusty  days 
of  early  March,  when  the  bro^vn  dust,  dry  and 
pungent  as  pepper,  runs  before  you  in  a  long 
trailing  thread,  as  if  it  were  leading  one  by  a  fairy 
clue  to  some  fairy  labyrinth,  or  blows  in  strange 
semicircles,  that  try  to  diagram  themselves 
and  form  ground  pbins  on  the  dry,  clean,  cold 
pavement.  There  were  no  stray  MS.  bits  of 
paper  blowing  about  like  sybilline  leaves,  or 
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tragnients  of  a  stationer's  shop,  torn  to  pieces 
by  a  liiirricane;  no  tormenting  ^vind  to  ruflio 
the  lenves  of  the  cabmen's  capes,  to  fan  the 
chesnut  fire  to  a  magnificent  crimson  bloom,  to 
vrrench  felonioxisly  at  the  cold  bright  weather- 
cock coronet  of  St.  Mai-tin's  Church  that  vou 
pitied  and  shuddered  to  see  so  high  up  aloft  in 
its  fickle,  solitary,  and  chilly  splencfour— ad- 
mirable type  of  royal  happiness.  No  angry 
wind  was  rtuiuing  about,  as  if  to  warm  itself,  or 
screaming  round  comers  in  a  helpless,  imbecile, 
and  mendicant  way.  No  wind  was  there  to  sway 
the  golden  perches,  caught  but  never  landed,  that 
dangle  ana  flicker  over  the  doors  of  "  flslun"- 
tacSo"  shops ;  or  to  blow  almost  off  its  hook 
the  cro\vn  of  black  rag  strips,  or  the  suicidal 
negro  baby  at  the  marine  store  shop  entrances. 

No,  quite  the  reverse.  The  street-sweeper's 
legs  are  not  black  purple,  nor  is  the  crouching 
Lascar  in  bed-linen  at  all  frozen,  nor  are  the  ob- 
jectionable songs  sold  to  liim  in  the  Roto  as 
Christian  tracts,  blown  about  like  scattered 
doves.  No,  the  day  is  one  when  the  great  grey 
endless  terraces  ring  sharp  and  hopefully  under 
the  lounging  foot,  and  sordid  wretches  in 
tindery  rags  pass  ^vith  baskets  full  of  fragrant 
blood-Drown  wallflowers  on  their  arms,  and  chil- 
dren run  after  people  with  quiUed-up  bunches 
of  -violets  that  they  long  to  keep;  and  if  you 
were  now  to  wander  out  to  the  great  flat  nursery 
gai-dens  round  Fulham,  you  would  find  slow 
melting  snows  of  blossoms  on  every  tree.  As 
for  Covent-garden  now,  it  is  a  halo  of  delight, 
like  a  fairy  tableau,  and  you  expect  to  see  the 
ballet  come  dancing  up  oetween  the  banks  of 
Barcelona  nuts,  whose  shingle  is  oranges  and 
winter  apples,  and  whose  boulders  are  Valencia 
melons. 

I  am  out  taking  notes  on  my  shining  thumb- 
nail, because  (as  1  have  said)  it  seems  to  me,  and 
has  long  seemed  to  me,  that  there  is  no  Blue  or 
Red  Book,  no  Post -office  Directory,  where  you  can 
hope  to  find  the  proper  addresses  and  directions 
of  the  London  ghosts.  Though  every  square 
stone  in  the  London  pavement  is  really  a  tomb- 
stone, containing  pressed  down  beneatli  it  some 
old  association,  legend,  or  memory,  some  dry 
flower  of  poetry  long  ago,  trodden  under  foot ; 
when,  long  smce,  the  fresh  turf  was  first 
turned  into  a  continuation  of  the  great  stone 
case  of  this  Babylon  cemetery  of  ours,  and  its 
life  was  swallowed  up  by  the  spreading  deatli 
that  is  still  gnawing  away  at  the  subm-bs, 
fretting  further  and  further,  like  a  spreading 
iron-movdd,  or  a  widening  blot.  London  history 
loses  interest  from  its  diffusion.  Once  seiz^ 
strongly  the  real  prominent  associations  of  a 
district  or  a  street,  and  for  ever  after  when  you 

{>ass  the  houses  seem  tapestried  with  names  and 
egcnds.  Lqndon  has  always  been  the  stage  of 
England,  and  every  street  of  it  is  a  volume  of 
its  liistory. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  in  street  science,  not,  I 
think,  before  recorded,  that  every  state  of  wind 
and  weather  drives  its  peculiar  nock  of  people 
intd  the  street,  who  are  seen  at  that  time,  at  no 
other  time,  and  at  that  time  only.    This  is  a  fact 


beyond  all  contradiction ;  why  it  is,  I  know  not, 
but  I  believe  it  may  be  traced  to  deep  physiolo- 
gical causes,  and  is  connected  with  very  subtle 
laAvs  of  attraction,  cohesion,  and  sympathy.  Tlie 
causes  have  alliances,  Dr.  Regenbogen  thinks, 
with  electricity  and  magnetism,  and  are  most 
highly  curious  proofs  of  tiie  preponderance  in  the 
present  a^  of  the  nervous  above  the  muscular, 
and  all  the  coarser  organisations.  There  are 
your  north-east  people,  your  sou'-west  people, 

your  nor'-west  people,  and  your But  why 

need  I  box  the  whole  compass  when  the  fact  is 
so  palpable  to  a  keen  obseiTcr.  It  is  useless  to 
tell  me  that  tliis  is  an  imagination,  and  is  really 
caused  by  the  moods  of  my  own  weatherbeaten 
mind  being  influenced  by  the  weather.  This  is 
absurd ;  the  wind  being  sour  and  north-east  does 
not  make  me  nortli-east,  nor  all  the  people  I  meet 
north-east ;  no,  the  simple  fact,  scientifically 
proved  (only  science  is  jealoxis  and  will  not 
record  it),  is,  that  the  north-east  wind  brings 
out  north-east  people.  It  appears  at  first  a  wild 
assertion,  but  it  is  true  that,  during  the  sour, 
bitter,  blighting,  ill-tempered  prevalence  of  the 
east  \\'ind,  you  meet  no  good-looking  person,  no 
virtue,  no  beauty,  no  honesty,  no  wortli.  Every 
third  person  is  a  money-lender  or  a  fraudulent 
bankrupt ;  the  costermongers  are  pickpockets, 
crack-skuUs,  and  cut-throats  to  a  man.  JPoverty 
prevails — lean,  greasy,  buttoned-up  poverty — not 
struggbng  and  hopeful  worth,  but  bilking,  lying, 
skulking,  and  hopeless.  You  meet  no  decent 
comely  old  age  crowned  with  the  white  coronet 
of  time,  wisdom's  mark  of  brevet  rank  and  coming 
promotion.  No,  not  one,  but  rather  sour  nut- 
cracker-men, with  no  kind,  full  lips  like  the  rims 
of  decanters,  but  screw-snippers,  Harpagons  bom 
of  Sycoraxes,  skinflints  who  have  come  out  for  a 
breathing  after  having  cut  off  their  eldest  son 
^vith  a  shilling,  turned  their  favouiite  daughter  out 
of  doors  because  she  burnt  the  breakfast  muffin, 
written  six  dunning  letters,  and  kicked  their  pet 
dog  violently  down  stairs.  AU  the  officers  you 
meet  then  are  bullies,  all  the  doctors  quacks,  all 
the  lawyers  rogues,  all  the  clergymen  sceptics,  all 
the  women  are  ugly,  and  all  the  men  cheats. 
North-east  people's  faces  are  blue  and  yellow,  the 
nose  is  frosty  red,  and  the  lips  are  white  ;  they  are 
slovenly  in  dress,  and  insolent  in  manner ;  they 
always  drive  the  wrong  side  of  the  road,  and 
trcadi  on  your  corns — in  fact,  they  are  nobtu- 
EAST  people,  and  one  cannot  go  further  than 
that.  Ill-conditioned,  suicidal,  lelouious  people, 
&c.,  they  are  generally  middle-aged,  ana  olten 
old  and  spiteful. 

It  was  only  yesterday,  however,  under  this 
very  same  pompous  church,  reared  by  Gibbs,  of 
Aberdeen,  that  I  met  nothing  but  mild,  pleasant, 
sweet-eyed  south-west  people,  and  it  put  mc  in 
a  good  mood  for  kindly  note-taking. 

What  dust-powdered  antiquarian  can  tell  us 
what  Norman  king,  in  intervals  of  malvoisie- 
drinking  and  boar-hunting,  gave  the  name  of  an 
Hungarian  saint  to  this  parisli  outside  the  walls  ? 
What  had  the  anchorite  Bishop  of  Tours  (only 
fancy  an  anchorite  bishop),  who  with  eighty  monks 
beat  their  backs  nightly  to  a  cmel  red  in  their  mo- 
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nastcrv  of  Marmouticr,  near  the  episcopal  city, 
sometime  early  in  the  fourth  century  —  what 
has  that  saint  and  confessor,  who  was  tlie  first 
deified  demigod  of  the  llomish  Church,  to  do 
with  the  modern  hauut  of  tailors,  jewellers, 
biscuit -bakers,  who  kjiow  nothing  about  him, 
never  think  of  him,  and  do  not  know  even  that 
their  own  schoolboy  exclamation  of  "  Betty 
Martin"  is  only  a  corruption  of  one  of  the  old 
prayers  addressed  to  the  benevolent  saint  who 
divided  his  cloak  in  two  with  his  sword  and  gave 
half  to  a  b^jar  (a  sure  proof  the  cloak  was  no 
mackintosh,  because  half  of  that  is  no  use)  ?  It 
must  have  been  a  rude,  wild  age  that  thought 
much  of  the  deed  of  the  French  bishop.  If  old 
Johnson  had  lived  in  those  times,  and  been 
seen  carrj-ing  the  poor  dying  street-walker  up 
the  greasy  staircase  leading  to  Ids  chambers,  he 
would  have  been  sainted  at  once,  and  literarj' 
men  would  now  have  a  St.  Johnson  to  pray  to 
for  second  editions.  But  let  us  quietly  drop 
doyra.  the  weU-shaft  of  a  dozen  centuries  or 
so,  to  the  quiet  time  when  the  place  was 
mere  extramural  turf,  pasturing  quiet,  unam- 
bitious generations  of  flfowers,  long  families  of 
white-starred  daisies  with  the  clearest  possible 
descent  from  the  seeds  that  Adam  Drought 
from  Paradise.  Every  now  and  then  to  be 
spumed  out,  perhaps,  by  the  broad  lioofs  of 
tournament  horses,  or  the  liobnailed  shoon  of 
turbulent  countrymen,  brought  up  by  Cade  and 
other  violent  reformers. 

What  old  St.  Martin's  church  ^vas  like,  we  may 
not  know;  it  has  passed  into  "air,  thin  air,"  or 
rather  into  the  thick  air  of  London,  the  murky, 
coppery,  witch  smoke  that  wraps  our  Babel.  Its 
altars,  tombs,  and  shrines  are  gone,  its  kaleido- 
scope windows,  its  starry  chapels,  the  music 
chamber  of  its  bell-tower — gone,  wth  the  king 
who  built  it,  and  with  his  three  great  victims — 
Surrey  the  poet,  Fisher  the  aged  saint,  and  More 
philosopher  and  statesman. 

And  now  we  have  in  its  stead  the  pompous 
fabric  of  pedant  Gibbs,  of  Aberdeen;  a  man 
learned,  but  without  genius,  who,  in  five  vears, 
and  at  a  cost  of  32,000/.,  built  this  lifeless  cuurch 
with  the  bcsmoked  pillars  and  the  high  steps, 

Sateful  to  beggar-boys.  This  is  the  duU,  hard- 
jed  pedant,  with  the  cataract  of  wig  we  know 
by  Hysing's  portrait ;  Gibbs,  the  little,  peri,  and 
squab-faced  Icindly  man  whom  Hogai'th  drew, 
and  who  designed  the  poet  Prior's  monument  in 
the  Abbey;  Gibbs,  tne  hide-bound  Aberdeen 
man,  who  went  to  Italy  to  learn  how  to  copy  and 
to  jabber  about  PallacTio  and  Vitruvius  ;  Gibbs, 
who  built  St.  Mary's  in  the  Strand,  one  of  the 
fifty  new  churches  of  his  age,  and  who  put  to- 

gtner  the  RatcliflFe  Library  and  the  Senate 
ouse.  Gibbs,  though  a  non-juror  and  a  Scotch- 
man— both  suspicious  circumstances  in  a  rebel- 
lious age,  when  many  faces  were  straining  their 
eyes  over  the  water — was  a  kindly  man,  and  was 
aided  by  Wren  when  that  great  little  man  had 
been  disgraced  at  Court,  ana  was  living  in  stoic 
retirement  at  Hampton  Court ;  he  got  churches 
to  build  when  Vanorugh,  that  Swift  and  Pope 
laughed  at  a  little  nnjiutly,  could  not  get  one  to 


do,  because  his  comedies  had  disgusted  the 
clergy.  Dull  and  ponderous  as  the  eternal  black- 
and-white  monument  of  tliat  Aberdeen mercliant's 
son,  whom  the  Earl  of  Mar  first  patronised,  may 
seem  to  us,  it  is  a  curious  record  of  Hogarth's 
age,  of  its  architectural  religion,  and  its  imita- 
tive sham  architecture.  Yet  it  was  praised  by 
Sir  William  Chambers,  the  friend  of  Goldsmitn 
and  Johnson,  the  Chinese  decorator  of  K.ew 
Gardens,  and  the  builder  of  Somerset  House.  I 
do  not  know  what  Chambers  did  not  say  of  St. 
Martin's  Church ;  he  compared  its  portico  to 
that  of  the  Pantheon  at  llome,  which  certainly 
has  the  same  number  of  Corinthian  columns. 
Savage,  in  his  mad  poem  The  Wanderer,  burst 
out  in  boisterous  batnos : 

O  Gibbs !  whose  art  the  solemn  fane  can  raise 
Wliere  God  delights  to  dwell,  and  man  to  praise — 

verses  no  more  absurd  than  those  of  Words- 
worth's sonnet — 

Dear  Jones,  when  yoa  or  I — 

but  requiring  some  brave  contempt  for  humorous 
association  before  they  can  be  comfortably  swal- 
lowed, besides  the  confusion  of  the  meaning  as 
to  whether  the  church  is  where  man  praises,  or  is 
a  building  that  he  praises,  not  to  mention  their 
want  of  connexion  with  anytliing  in  the  rambling 
poem.  We  admit  the  compact  beauty  and  unity 
of  the  portico,  as  well  as  the  simplicity  and  neat- 
ness of  the  interior,  but  the  steeple  is  a  heap  of 
stone  crushing  in  the  porch,  and  tnere  is  no  con- 
trasting day  and  night  of  light  and  shade  in  the 
crude  dull  building,  with  its  upper  and  lower 
deck  windows,  its  sham  rustic  work,  and  its  rows 
of  tea-urn  ornaments.  It  looks  dead  and  soul- 
less, and  with  the  handle  of  a  steeple  snapped 
off  would  be  the  very  thing  for  an  assemoly- 
room,  which  at  present,  with  the  staring  royal 
arms  cut  in  stone  over  the  entrance,  it  not  a 
little  resembles. 

Death  is  something  like  misfortune — it  makes 
us  acquainted  with  strange  bedfellows.  There, 
in  snug  vaulting,  under  those  six  ponderous 
black-and-white  pillars,  and  that  tower  with 
the  bodkin  holes  through  it  to  let  out  the  bell 
music,  lie  as  strange  an  assembly  of  incongruous 

feople  as  Death  ever  invited  to  nis  silent  sou-^e. 
lere  are  met  proud  statesmen  and  rich  painters, 
play-writers  and  actors,  the  rouge  all  off,  the 
irown  smoothed  away,  the  sneer  gone,  all 
wrapped  in  the  grave-dress,  tliat  changes  ^rith 
no  fasliion,  that  is  cool  enough  for  summer,  and 
hot  enough  for  winter.  Here  is  lively  Farquhar, 
the  quondam  ofiicer ;  Roubilliac,  the  great 
sculptor  and  the  friend  of  Garrick ;  John 
Hunter  (just  removed) ;  witty  Bannister,  the 
actor ;  the  learned  Boyle,  the  contemporary  of 
Newton ;  poor,  kind-hearted  Nell  Gwynne ; 
Dobson,  the  pamter,  whom  Vandyck  dug  out  of 
his  garret ;  Secretaiy  Coventry,  and  Mayeme, 
the  learned  French  physician  of  James  I.,  who 
was  the  first  to  \»Tite  on  the  chemistry  of  colours, 
and  gathered  some  of  his  receipts  from  the  lips  of 
Vandyck  himself. 

If  you  wander  up  St.  Martin's-lane  now,  not 
altogether  careful  whether  you  walk  on  the 
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mosaicked  pavement  or  the  striped  pitchen,  and 
careless  of  the  charge  of  those  fiery  Ruperts 
and  Cavalier  drivers  of  London,  the  Hansom 
cabmen,  you  will  see  here  and  there,  amid  lines 
of  buff-coloured,  mud-splashed,  square-topped 
houses,  a  residence  that  shows  some  signs  of 
ancient  grandeur— heavv  brick  cornices  and  long 
fluted  pilasters  of  a  mill  red— which  enables 
you  to  fairly  realise  that  in  this  lane,  which  then 
had  hedges  "flanking  it,  and  a  turnpike  leading 
to  Covent-garden,  opposite  Salisbury  House, 
where  tradition  says  the  seven  bishops  lodged 
before  they  went,  a  nosegay  of  martyrs,  to  the 
Tower,  dwelt  all  sorts  of  plumed  and  starred 

Seat  people  of  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  Charles 
.,  and  the  early  Georges.  Raleigh's  son,  for 
instance ;  the  poet  SucKling,  who  sang  so  be- 
witchingly  of  the  country  wedding  in  the  Hay- 
market  ;  Kenelm  Digby,  the  eccentric  chemist 
and  Platonist,  of  whose  beautiful  ^vife  Ben  Jon- 
son  WTites ;  the  great  demagogue  Chancellor, 
Shaftesbury,  who  so  nearly  upset  old  Rowley, 
his  master ;  Archbishop  Tenison ;  Mayeme, 
James  the  First's  quack  physician ;  Ambrose 
Phillips,  that  Pope  laughed  at  for  his  pastoral, 
that  Gray  parodied  ;  Mytcns  and  Vandemost  the 
painters,  and  a  host  of  others.  Fuseli,  too,  the 
wild  Swiss,  who  painted  ghosts  and  monsters, 
Reynolds  before  he  went  to  Great  Newport- 
street,  and  that  dull  Dorsetshire  gentleman  who 
painted  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's,  and  whose 
daughter  Hogarth  married,  Sir  James  Thomhill, 
lived  here  and  died. 

The  room  where  a  Quaker's  meeting-house 
now  stands,  is  where  the  flighty  French  sculptor 
Roubilliac  had  his  studio,  it  is  in  Peter's-court, 
where,  too,  the  first  English  academy  had  its 
meeting  and  classes,  that  Hogarth  denounced 
as  likely  to  fill  the  profession  with  every  boy 
that  could  not  afford  to  go  to  school. 

And  here  especially — lor  our  room  runs  short 
before  wc  have  scarcely  more  than  sketched  the 
present  aspect  of  "  the  lane  of  St.  Martin — "  was 
Old  Slaughter's  Coffee-house,  the  resort  of  all  the 
engravers  and  painters  of  Hogarth's  cockcdhal 
time.  Here,  on  his  thumb-nail,  he  took  down 
some  of  the  humours  of  club  life,  such  as  he  has 
shown  us  in  his  "  Midnight  Conversation," 
where  the  two  sandbank  parsons  are  the  only 
persons  sober  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
The  chief  visitors  at  Old  Slaughter's,  where,  years 
after,  late,  at  the  dusk,  Wilkic,  pale  and  worn  from 
his  easel,  used  to  steal  in,  are  worth  mentioning, 
as  showing  the  society  whom  Hogarth  loved  to 
snap  his  sharp  sayings  at,  and  to  drink  and 
laugh  with.  There  was  Isaac  Ware,  the  old 
arcnitcct,  whom,  when  a  chinmey-sweep,  a  gen- 
tleman bad  seen  sketching  the  portico  of  St. 
Martin's  Church  with  chalk  on  a  wall,  and  upon 
that  picked  him  up  to  study  in  Italy.  There  he 
is  with  the  inerasable  stain  of  soot  still  on  his 
old  yeUow  skin.  He  lives  in  Bloomsbury- 
sqoare,  in  the  house  where  old  D'Israeli  after- 
wards lived.    Next  him  is  Gravelot,  who  keeps  a 


drawing-school  in  the  Strand,  and  did  the  designs 
for  Hamncr's  small  Shakspeare.  Perhaps  nis 
fellow-worker,  Gri^on,  the  engraver,  is  with 
him.  Then  there  is  Gwynn,  the  architect,  who 
competed  for  Blackfriars-bridge,  and  built  the 
bridge  at  Salisbury ;  he  is  a  friend  of  old  Dr. 
Johnson,  who  writes  his  prefaces  for  him,  and 
comes  to  see  him  in  Leicester-fields,  where 
Hogarth  lives,  with  the  gilt  cork  head  over  his 
door.  Then  there  is  fat  old  Hudson,  the  fashion- 
able portrait  painter,  who  is  such  a  poor  stick  that 
he  has  men  to  paint  his  drapery  for  him.  He  is 
Homirth's  butt,  the  little  satirist  calls  liim  "  a 
fat-Tieaded  man,"  and  loves  to  trick  him  with 
sham  Rerabrandts,  of  which  he  has  a  rare  collec- 
tion. The  "fat-head"  Uves  in  Great  Queen- 
street.  Next  him  is  M'Ardell,  the  engraver, 
who  lives  at  the  Gold  Ball,  in  Henrietta- 
street;  he  engraves  for  Reynolds,  who  lauda 
him  to  the  skies.  He  engravea  for  Hogarth  brave 
old  Captain  Coram,  who  reared  the  Foundling, 
and  died  poor,  but  happy.  Tlien  there  is  that 
mad,  drunken,  clever  Liuce  Sullivan,  who  etched 
the  March  to  Finchley,  who  little  thinks  now 
that  he  will  die  in  a  garret  half  starved.  But 
why  is  not  Gardelle,  the  portrait  painter  of  Lei- 
cester-fields, here  ?  Because  he  is  in  the  con- 
demned cell  at  Newgate  for  murdering  his  land- 
lady, and  Hogarth  goes  to-morrow  to  sketch  him 
in  the  fatal  wliite  cap.  That  quiet  old  fellow  in 
the  comer  is  old  Moser,  who  manages  the  new 
academy  in  the  lane,  in  RoubUliac's  rooms  ;  and 
those  men  just  come  in  are  fresh  from  the  "  Dons 
at  the  Bam"  Club,  opposite  St.  Martin's  Church, 
just  by  the  watch-house.  They  are  Smith,  a 
pupil  of  Roubilliac's ;  blind  Parry,  the  Welsh 
narper,  a  great  draughts  player ;  Red-nosed 
Wilson,  a  clever  young  landscape  painter ;  and 
Hayman,  the  painter  whom  Hogarth  went  to 
Calais  with. 

Look  now  at  the  mountain  heap  of  wicker 
flasks  on  the  floor;  see  the  squat  Schiedam 
bottles  with  the  badges  on  them  thrown  by  in  a 
comer ; '  observe  the  cloaks,  and  swords,  and 
wigs,  and  cocked-hats,  hung  on  the  well-known, 
pegs.  One  fellow,  though  fallen  on  the  floor, 
still  sings  "  Sally  in  our  AUey."  One  is 
asleep ;  another  sets  his  rufile  on  fire  trying  to 
light  his  pipe.  Two  are  mopin^  back  to  back ; 
and  yet  lo  !  the  door  opens,  and  m  comes  another 
smoking  china  caldron  of  punch. 
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Book  the  Fikst.    Recalled  to  Life, 
chapter  iv.    the  preparation. 

When  the  mail  got  successfully  to  Dover,  in 
the  course  of  the  forenoon,  the  head-drawer  at  the 
Royal  George  Hotel  opened  the  coach-door,  as 
his  custom  was.  He  did  it  with  some  flourish 
of  ceremony,  for  a  mail  journey  from  London 
in  winter  was  an  achievement  to  congratulate 
an  adventurous  traveller  upon. 

By  that  time,  there  was  only  one  adventurous 
traveller  left  to  be  congratulated  ;  for,  the  two 
others  had  been  set  down  at  their  respective 
roadside  destinations.  The  mildewy  inside  of 
the  coach,  with  its  damp  and  dirty  straw,  its 
disagreeable  smell,  and  its  obscurity,  was  rather 
like  a  larger  sort  of  dog-kennel.  Mr.  Lorry,  the 
passenger,  shaking  himself  out  of  it,  in  chains 
of  straw,  a  tangle  of  shaggy  wrapper,  flapping 
hat,  and  muddy  legs,  was  rather  like  a  larger 
sort  of  dog. 

"  There  will  be  a  packet  to  Calais  to-morrow, 
drawer  P" 

"  Yes,  sir,  if  the  weather  holds  and  the  wind 
sets  tolerable  fair.  The  tide  will  serve  pretty 
nicely  at  about  two  in  the  afternoon,  sir.  Bed, 
sirP" 

"  I  shall  not  go  to  bed  till  night ;  but  I  want 
a  bedroom,  and  a  barber." 

"  And  then  breakfast,  sir  ?  Yes,  sir.  That 
vray,  sir,  if  you  please.  Show  Concord  !  Gentle- 
man's valise  ana  hot  water  to  Concord.  Pull 
off  gentleman's  boots  in  Concord.  fYou  will 
find  a  fine  sea-coal  fire,  sir.)  Fetch  oarber  to 
Concord.    Stir  about  there,  now,  for  Concord !" 

The  Concord  bed-chamber  being  always  as- 
signed to  a  passenger  by  the  mail,  and  passengers 
by  the  mail  being  always  heavily  wrapped  up 
from  head  to  foot,  the  room  had  the  odd  interest 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Royal  George,  that 
although  but  one  kind  of  man  was  seen  to  go 
into  it,  all  kinds  and  varieties  of  men  came  out 
of  it.  Consequently,  another  drawer,  and  two 
porters,  and  several  maids,  and  the  landlady, 
were  all  loitering  by  accident  at  various  points 
of  the  road  between  the  Concord  and  the  coffee- 
room,  when  a  gentleman  of  siity,  formally 
dressed  in  a  brown  suit  of  clothes,  pretty  well 
worn,  bat  rerj  well  kept,  with  large  square 
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cuffs  and  large  flaps  to  the  pockets,  passed  along 
on  his  way  to  his  breakfasl. 

The  conee-room  had  no  other  occupant,  that 
forenoon,  than  the  gentleman  in  brown.  His 
breakfast-table  was  drawn  before  the  fire,  and  as 
he  sat,  with  its  light  shining  on  him,  waiting  for 
the  meal,  he  sat  so  still,  that  he  might  have  been 
sitting  for  his  portrait. 

Very  orderlv  and  methodical  he  looked,  with  a 
hand  on  each  icnee,  and  a  loud  watch  ticking  a 
sonorous  sermon  under  his  flapped  waistcoat,  as 
though  it  pitted  its  gravity  and  longevity  agamst 
the  levity  and  evanescence  of  the  brisk  nre.  He 
had  a  good  leg,  and  was  a  little  vain  of  it,  for 
his  brown  stockings  fitted  sleek  and  close,  and 
were  of  a  fine  texture ;  his  shoes  and  buckles, 
too,  though  plain,  were  trim.  He  wore  an  odd 
little  sleek  crisp  flaxen  wig,  setting  very  close 
to  his  head  :  which  wig,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  was 
made  of  hair,  but  which  looked  far  more  as 
though  it  were  spun  from  filaments  of  silk  or 
glass.  His  linen,  though  not  of  a  fineness  in 
accordance  with  his  stockings,  was  as  white  as 
the  tops  of  the  waves  that  broke  upon  the 
neighbouring  beach,  or  the  specks  of  sail  that 
glinted  in  the  sunlight  far  at  sea.  A  face,  habitually 
suppressed  and  quieted,  was  still  lighted  up 
under  the  quaint  wig  by  a  pair  of  moist  bright 
eyes  that  it  must  have  cost  their  owner,  in  years 
gone  by,  some  pains  to  drill  to  the  composed 
and  reserved  expression  of  Tellson's  Bank.  He 
had  a  healthy  colour  in  his  cheeks,  and  his 
face,  though  fined,  bore  few  traces  of  anxiety. 
But,  perhaps  the  confidential  bachelor  clerks  in 
Tellson's  Bank  were  principally  occupied  with 
the  cares  of  other  people ;  and  perhaps  second- 
hand cares,  like  secondhand  clotnes,  come  easily 
off  and  ou. 

Completing  his  resemblance  to  a  man  who  was 
sitting  for  his  portrait,  Mr.  Lorry  dropped  off 
asleep.  The  arrival  of  his  breakfast  roused  liim, 
and  he  said  to  the  drawer,  as  he  moved  his  chair 
to  it : 

"  I  wish  accommodation  prepared  for  a  young 
lady  who  may  come  here  at  any  time  to-day.  She 
may  ask  for  Mr.  Jarvis  Lorry,  or  she  may  only 
ask  for  a  gentleman  from  Tellson's  Bank.  Please 
to  let  me  know." 
"  Yes,  sir.  Tellson's  Bank  in  London,  sir." 
"Yes." 

'•  Yes,  sir.  We  have  oftentimes  the  honour  to 
entertain  your  gentlemen  in  their  travelling 
backwards  and  lorwards  betwixt  London  and 
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Paris,  sir.    A  vast  deal  of  travelling,  sir,  in 
Tellson  and  Company's  House." 

"  Yes.  We  are  quite  a  iVencli  house,  as  well 
as  an  English  one." 

"  Yes,  sir.  Not  much  in  the  hahit  of  such 
travelling  yourself,  I  think,  sir  ?" 

"  Not  of  late  years.  It  is  fifteen  years  since 
we— since  I— came  last  from  Erance." 

"  Indeed,  sir  ?  That  was  before  my  time 
here,  sir.  Before  our  people's  time  here,  air. 
The  George  was  in  other  hands  at  that  time,  sir." 

"  I  believe  so." 

"  But  I  would  hold  a  pretty  wager,  sir,  that  a 
House  like  Tellson  and  Company  was  flourishing, 
a  matter  of  fifty,  not  to  speak  of  fifteen  years 
agoP" 

"  You  might  treble  that,  and  say  a  hundred 
and  fifty,  yet  not  be  far  from  the  truth." 

"  Indeed,  sir !" 

Rounding  his  mouth  and  both  his  eyes,  as  he 
stepped  backward  from  the  table,  the  waiter 
shifted  his  napkin  from  his  right  arm  to  liis  left, 
dropped  into  a  comfortable  attitude,  and  stood 
surveying  the  guest  while  he  ate  and  drank,  as 
from  an  observatory  or  watch-tower.  Accord- 
ing to  the  immemorial  usage  of  waiters  in  all 
ages. 

When  Mr.  Lorry  had  finished  his  breakfast,  he 
went  out  for  a  stroU  on  the  beach.  The  little 
narrow,  crooked  town  of  Dover  hid  itself  away 
from  the  beach,  and  ran  its  head  into  the 
chalk-cliffs,  like  a  marine  ostrich.  The  beach 
was  a  desert  of  heaps  of  sea  and  stones  tumbl- 
ing wildly  about,  and  the  sea  did  what  it  liked, 
and  what  it  liked  was  destruction.  It  thundered 
at  the  town,  and  thundered  at  the  cliffs,  and 
brought  the  coast  down,  madly.  The  air  among 
the  houses  was  of  so  strong  a  piscatory  flavour 
that  one  might  have  supposed  sick  fish  went  up  to 
be  dipped  in  it,  as  sicK  people  went  doMTi  to 
be  dipped  in  the  sea.  A  little  fishing  was  done 
in  the  port,  and  a  quantity  of  strolling  about  by 
night,  and  looking  seaward :  particularly  at  those 
times  when  the  tide  made,  and  was  near  flood. 
Small  tradesmen,  who  did  no  business  whatever, 
sometimes  unaccountably  realised  large  fortunes, 
and  it  was  remarkable  that  nobody  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood could  endure  a  lamplighter. 

As  the  day  declined  into  the  afternoon,  and 
the  air,  wliich  had  been  at  intervals  clear  enough 
to  allow  the  French  coast  to  be  seen,  became 
again  charged  with  mist  and  vapour,  Mr.  Lorry's 
thoughts  seemed  to  cloud  too.  When  it  was 
dark,  and  he  sat  before  the  coffee-room  fire, 
awaiting  his  dinner  as  he  had  awaited  his  break- 
fast, his  mind  was  busily  digging,  digging, 
digging,  in  the  live  red  coals. 

A  bottle  of  good  claret  after  dinner  does  a 
digger  in  the  red  coals  no  harm,  otherwise  than 
as  it  has  a  tendency  to  throw  him  out  of  work. 
Mr.  Lorry  had  been  idle  a  long  time,  and  had 
just  poured  out  his  last  glassful  of  wine  with  as 
complete  an  appearance  of  satisfaction  as  is  ever 
to  be  found  in  an  elderly  gentleman  of  a  fresh 
complexion  who  has  got  to  the  end  of  a  bottle, 
when  a  rattling  of  wheels  came  up  the  narrow 
street,  and  rumbled  into  the  inn-yard. 


He  set  down  his  glass  untouched.  "  This  is 
Mam'seUe !"  said  he. 

In  a  very  few  minutes  the  waiter  came  in,  to 
announce  that  Miss  Manette  bad  arrived  from 
London,  and  would  be  happy  to  see  the  gentle- 
'man  from  Tellson's. 
"So  soon?" 

Miss  Manette  had  taken  some  refreshment  on 
the  road,  and  required  none  then,  and  was  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  see  -the  gentleman  from  Tell- 
son's immediately,  if  it  suited  his  pleasure  and 
convenience. 

The  gentleman  from  Tellson's  had  nothing 
left  for  it  but  to  empty  his  glass  with  an  air  of 
stolid  desperation,  settle  his  odd  little  flaxen  wig 
at  the  ears,  and  follow  the  waiter  to  Miss 
Manette"  s  apartment.  It  was  a  lar^e,  dark 
room,  furnished  in  a  funereal  manner  with  black 
horsehair,  and  loaded  with  heavy  dark  tables. 
These  had  been  oilad  and  oHed,  until  the  two  tall 
candles  on  the  table  in  the  middle  of  the  room 
were  gloomily  reflected  on  every  leaf ;  as  if  t/tey 
were  buried,  in  deep  graves  of  clack  maliogany, 
and  no  light  to  speak  of  could  be  expected  from 
them  until  they  were  dug  out. 

The  obscurity  was  so  difficult  to  penetrate 
that  Mr.  Lorry,  picking  his  way  over  the  weU- 
wom  Turkey  carpet,  supposed  Miss  Manette  to 
be,  for  the  moment,  in  some  adjacent  room, 
until,  having  got  past  the  two  tau  candles,  he 
saw  standing  to  receive  him  by  the  table  be- 
tween thein  and  the  fire,  a  young  lady  of  not 
more  than  seventeen,  in  a  riding-cloak,  and  still 
holding  her  straw  travelling-hat  by  its  ribbon,  in 
her  hand.  As  his  eyes  rested  on  a  short,  slight- 
pretty  figure,  a  quantity  of  golden  hair,  a  pair  of 
blue  eyes  tliat  met  his  own  with  an  inquiring  look, 
and  aforeheadwith  a  singular  capacity  (remember, 
ing  how  young  and  smooth  it  was),  of  Uf  ting  and 
knitting  itself  into  an  expressionthat  was  not  quite 
one  of  perplexity,  or  wonder,  or  alarm,  or  merely 
of  a  bright  fixed  attention,  though  it  included 
all  the  four  expressions — as  his  eyes  rested  on 
these  things,  a  sudden  vivid  likeness  passed 
before  him,  of  a  child  whom  he  had  held  in  his 
arms  on  the  passage  across  that  very  Clumuel, 
one  cold  time,  when  the  hail  drifted  heavily  and 
the  sea  ran  high.  The  likeness  passed  away,  say, 
like  a  breath  along  the  surface  of  the  gaunt  pier- 
glass  behind  her,  on  the  frame  of  which,  a  hospital 
procession  of  negro  cupids,  several  headless  and  all 
cripples,  were  offering  black  baskets  of  Dead-Sea 
fruit  to  black  divinities  of  the  feminine  gender— 
and  he  made  his  formal  bow  to  Miss  Manette. 

"  Pray  t^e  a  seat,  sir."  In  a  very  clear  and 
pleasant  young  voice :  a  little  foreign  in  ite 
accent,  but  a  very  little  indeed. 

"  1  kiss  your  hand,  miss,"  said  Mr.  Lorrr, 
with  the  manners  of  an  earlier  date,  as  he  made 
his  formal  bow  again,  and  took  his  scat. 

"I  received  a  letter  from  the  Bank,  sir,  yes- 
terday, informing  me  that  some  new  intelligenoe 
— or  discovery " 

"  The  word,  is  not  material,  miss ;  eitiier  word 
will  do." 

"  — respecting  the  small  property  <rf  my  poor 
father  whom  I  never  saw — so  long  dead " 
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Mr.  Lorry  moved  in  his  chair,  and  caat  a 
troubled  Iook  towards  the  liospital  procession 
of  negro  cupids.  As  if  they  had  any  help  for 
anybody  in  tlieir  absurd  baskets ! 

"  — rendered  it  necessary  that  I  should  go 
to  Paris,  there  to  conununicate  with  a  gentleman 
of  the  Bank,  so  good  as  to  be  despatched  to 
Paris  for  the  purpose." 

"Myself." 

"  As  I  was  prepared  to  hear,  sir." 

She  curtseyed  to  him  (young  ladies  made 
eortseys  in  those  days),  with  a  pretty  desire  to 
convey  to  him  that  siie  felt  how  much  older  and 
wiser  lie  was  than  she.  He  made  her  another 
bow. 

"  I  replied  to  the  Bank,  sir,  that  as  it  was 
considered  necessary,  by  those  who  know,  and 
who  ore  so  kind  as  to  aavise  me,  that  I  should 

fo  to  France,  and  that  as  I  am  an  orphan  and 
ave  no  friend  who  could  go  with  me,  I  should 
esteem  it  highly  if  I  might  oe  permitted  to  place 
myself,  dunng  the  journey,  under  that  worthy 
gentleman's  protection.  The  gentleman  had  left 
London,  but  I  think  a  messenger  was  sent  after 
him  to  beg  the  favour  of  hS  waiting  for  me 
here." 

"I  was  happy,"  said  Mr.  Lorry,  "to  be  en- 
trnsted  with  tne  charge.  I  shall  be  more  happy 
to  execute  it." 

"  Sir,  I  thank  you  indeed.  I  thank  you  very 
gratefully.  It  was  told  me  by  the  Bank  that 
the  gentleman  would  explain  to  me  the  details  of 
the  business,  and  that  I  must  prepare  myself  to 
find  them  of  a  surprising  nature.  I  have  done 
my  best  to  prepare  myself,  and  I  naturally  have 
a  strong  and  eager  interest  to  know  what  they 
are." 

"  Naturally,"  said  Mr.  Lorry.  "  Yes — 
I " 

After  a  pause,  lie  added,  again  settling  the 
cxisp  fiaxen  wig  at  the  ears : 

"  It  is  very  diflBcult  to  begin." 

He  did  not  begin,  but,  in  his  indecision,  met 
her  glance.  The  young  forehead  lifted  itself 
into  that  singular  expression — but  it  was  pretty 
and  characteristic,  besides  being  singular — anS 
she  raised  her  band,  as  if  with  an  involuntary 
action  she  caught  at,  or  stayed,  some  passing 
shadow. 

"Are  vou  quite  a  stranger  to  me,  sir  P" 

"  Am  1  not  ?"  Mr.  Lorry  opened  his  hands, 
and  extended  them  outward  with  an  argnmenta- 
tive  smile. 

Between  the  eyebrows  and  just  over  the  little 
feminine  nose,  tne  line  of  wliich  was  as  deli- 
cate and  fine  as  it  was  possible  to  be,  tlie  ex- 
pression deepened  itself  as  she  took  lier  seat 
thoughtfully  in  the  cliair  by  which  she  bad 
hitherto  remained  standing.  He  watched  lier  as 
she  mused,  and,  the  moment  she  raised  her  eyes 
again,  went  on : 

"In  your  adopted  country,  I  presume,  I  can- 
not do  better  than  address  you  as  a  young 
English  lady,  Miss  Manctte  ?" 

"  If  you  please,  sir." 

"  Miss  Manette,  I  am  a  man  of  business.  I 
have  a  business  charge  to  acquit  myself  of.    In 


your  reception  of  it,  don't  heed  me  any  more 
tlian  if  I  was  a  speaking  machine — truly,  I  am 
not  much  else.  1  will,  with  your  leave,  relate 
to  you,  miss,  the  story  of  one  of  our  customers." 

"  Story !" 

He  seemed  wilfully  to  mistake  the  word  she 
had  repeated,  when  he  added,  in  a  hurry,  "  Yes, 
customers  ;  in  the  banking  business  we  usually 
call  our  connexion  our  customers.  He  was  a 
French  gentleman ;  a  scientific  gentleman ;  a 
man  of  great  acquirements — a  Doctor." 

"NotofBeauvaisP" 

"Why,  yes,  of  Beauvais.  Like  Monsieur 
Manette,  your  father,  the  gentleman  was  of 
Beauvais.  Like  Monsieur  Manette,  your  father, 
the  gentleman  was  of  repute  in  Paris.  I  had 
the  honour  of  knowing  him  there.  Our  rela- 
tions were  business  relations,  but  confidential. 
I  was  at  that  time  in  our  French  House,  and,  had 
been— oh !  twenty  years." 

"At  that  time — I  may  ask,  at  what  time, 
sir?" 

"  I  speak,  miss,  of  twenty  years  ago.  He 
married — an  English  lady — and  I  was  one  of  the 
trustees.  His  Mpairs,  like  the  affairs  of  many 
other  French  gentlemen  and  French  families, 
were  entirely  in  Tellson's  hands.  In  a  similar 
way,  I  am,  or  I  have  been,  trustee  of  one  kind  or 
other  for  scores  of  our  customers.  These  are 
mere  business  relations,  miss ;  there  is  no 
friendship  in  them,  no  particular  interest,  no- 
thing like  sentiment.  I  have  passed  from  one 
to  another,  in  the  course  of  my  business  life, 
just  as  I  pass  from  one  of  our  customers  to 
another  in  the  course  of  my  business  day ;  in 
short,  I  have  no  feelings;  I  am  a  mere  ma- 
chine.    To  go  on " 

"But  this  is  my  father's  story,  sir;  and  I 
b^in  to  think" — tlie  curiously  roughened  fore- 
head was  very  intent  upon  him — "  that  when  I 
was  left  an  orphan,  through  my  mother's  sur- 
viving my  father  only  two  years,  it  was  you  who 
brought  me  to  England.  I  am  almost  sure  it  was 
you." 

Mr.  Lorry  took  the  hesitating  little  hand  that 
confidingly  advanced  to  take  his,  and  he  put  it 
with  some  ceremony  to  his  lips.  He  then  con- 
ducted the  young  lady  straightway  to  her  chair 
again,  and,  holding  the  chair-back  with  his  left 
hand,  and  using  his  right  by  turns  to  rub  his  chin, 
puU  his  wig  at  the  ears,  or  point  what  he  said, 
stood  looking  down  into  her  face  while  she  sat 
looking  up  into  his. 

"  Miss  Manette,  it  wa*  I.  And  yon  wiU  see 
how  truly  I  spoke  of  myself  just  now,  in  saying 
I  had  no  feelings,  and  that  all  the  relations  I 
hold  with  my  feliow-creatnres  are  mere  business 
relations,  when  you  reflect  that  I  have  never 
seen  you  since.  No ;  you  have  been  the  ward 
of  Tellson's  House  since,  and  I  have  been  busy 
with  the  other  business  of  TeUson's  House  since. 
Feelings !  I  have  no  time  for  them,  no  chance 
of  them.  I  pass  my  whole  life,  miss,  in  turning 
an  immense  pecuniary  Mangle." 

After  this  odd  description  of  his  daily  routine 
of  employment,  Mr.  Lorry  flattened  ms  flaxen 
wig  upon  his  head  with  both  hands  (which  was 
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most  unnecessary,  for  nothing  could  be  flatter 
than  its  shining  surface  was  belore),  and  resumed 
his  former  attitude. 

"  So  far,  miss  (as  you  have  remarked),  this  is 
the  story  of  your  regretted  father.  Now  comes 
the  difference.     If   your  father  had  not   died 

when  he  did Dou't  be  frightened  !  How  you 

start !" 

She  did,  indeed,  start.  And  she  caught  his 
wrist  with  both  her  hands. 

"  Pray,"  said  Mr.  Lorry,  iu  a  soothing  tone, 
bringing  his  left  hand  from  the  back  of  the  chair 
to  lay  it  on  the  supplicatory  fingers  that  clasped 
him  in  so  violent  a  tremble:  "pray  control 
your  agitation — a  matter  of  business.     As  I  was 

sa^ng " 

Her  look  so  discomposed  him  that  he  stopped, 
wandered,  and  began  anew : 

"As  I  was  saying;  if  Monsieur  Manette 
had  not  died;  if  he  had  suddenly  and  silently 
disappeared ;  if  he  had  been  spirited  away ;  if 
it  had  not  been  difficult  to  guess  to  what  dread- 
ful place,  though  no  art  could  trace  liim  ;  if  he 
had  an  euemy  in  some  compatriot  who  could 
exercise  a  privilege  that  I  in  my  own  time 
have  known  the  boldest  people  afraid  to  speak 
of  in  a  whisper,  across  the  water,  there ;  for 
instance,  the  privilege  of  filling  up  blank  forms 
for  the  consi^ment  of  any  one  to  the  obli- 
vion of  a  prison  for  any  length  of  time ;  if 
his  wife  had  implored  the  king,  the  queen, 
the  court,  the  clergy,  for  any  tidings  of 
him,  and  slU  quite  in  vam ; — then  the  history  of 
your  father  would  have  been  the  liistorj'  of 
this  unfortunate  gentleman,  the  Doctor  of 
Beauvais." 

"  I  entreat  you  to  tell  me  more,  sir." 
"  I  will.    I  am  going  to.    You  can  bear  it  ?" 
"  I  can  bear  anything  but  the  uncertainty  you 
leave  me  in  at  this  moment." 

"You  speak  collectedly,  and  you — are  col- 
lected. That's  good!"  (Though  his  manner 
was  less  satisfied  than  his  words.)  "  A  mat- 
ter of  business.  Regard  it  as  a  matter  of  bu- 
siness— business  that  must  be  done.  Now, 
if  this  Doctor's  wife,  though  a  lady  of 
great  courage  and  spirit,  had  suffered  so  in- 
tensely from  this  cause  before  her  little  child  was 

bom " 

"  The  little  child  was  a  daughter,  sir." 
"A  daughter.  A — a — matter  of  business 
— don't  be  distressed.  Miss,  if  the  poor  lady 
had  suffered  so  intensely  before  her  little  child 
was  bom,  that  she  came  to  the  determination  of 
sparing  the  poor  child  the  inheritance  of  any  part  of 
the  agony  siie  had  known  the  pains  of,  by  rearing 

her  in  the  belief  that  her  father  was  dead 

No,  don't  kneel!  In  Heaven's  name  why  should 
you  kneel  to  me  !" 

"  For  the  truth.  0  dear,  good,  compassionate 
sir,  for  the  trath !" 

"  A — a  matter  of  business.  You  confuse  me, 
and  how  can  I  transact  business  if  I  am  con- 
fused ?  Let  us  be  clear-headed.  If  you  could 
kindly  mention  now,  for  instance,  what  nine 
times  ninepence  arc,  or  how  many  shillings  in 
twenty  guineas,  it  would  be  so  encouraging.    I 


should  be  so  much  more  at  my  ease  about  your 
state  of  mind." 

Without  directly  answering  to  this  appeal,  she 
sat  so  still  when  he  had  very  gently  raised  her, 
and  the  hands  that  had  not  ceased  to  clasp  his 
wrists  were  so  raucli  more  steady  tlian  they  had 
been,  that  she  communicated  some  reassurance 
to  Mr.  Jarvis  Lorry. 

"  That's  right,  that's  right.  Courage !  Busi- 
ness !  You  have  business  before  you ;  useful 
business.  Miss  Manette,  your  mother  took  this 
course  with  you.  And  when  she  died — I 
beUeve  broken-hearted — having  never  slackened 
her  unavailing  search  for  your  father,  she  left 
you,  at  two  years  old,  to  grow  to  be  blooming, 
Deautiful,  and  happy,  without  the  dark  cloud 
upon  you  of  living  in  xmcertainty  whether 
your  fether  soon  Wore  his  heart  out  in 
prison,  or  wasted  there  througli  many  lingering 
years." 

As  he  said  the  words,  he  looked  dowii,  with  an 
admiring  pity,  on  the  flowing  golden  hair ;  as  if 
he  pictured  to  himself  that  it  might  have  been 
already  tinged  with  grey. 

"  You  know  that  your  parents  had  no  great 
possession,  and  that  what  thev  had  was  secured 
to  your  mother  and  to  you.  There  has  been  no 
new  discovery,  of  money,  or  of  any  other  pro- 
perty; but " 

He  felt  his  wrist  held  closer,  and  he  stopped. 
The  expression  in  the  forehead,  which  had  so 
particularly  attracted  his  notice,  and  which  was 
now  immovable,  had  deepened  into  one  of  pain 
and  horror. 

"  But  he  has  been — been  found.  He  is  alive. 
Greatly  changed,  it  is  too  probable;  almost  a 
wreck,  it  is  possible;  though  we  will  hope 
the  best.  Still,  alive.  Your  father  has  been 
taken  to  the  house  of  an  old  servant  in  Paris, 
and  we  are  going  there :  I,  to  identify  him,  if  I 
can :  you,  to  restore  him  to  life,  love,  duty,  rest, 
comfort." 

A  shiver  rail  through  her  frame,  and  from  it 
through  his.     She  said,  in  a  low,  distinct,  awe- 
stricken  voice,  as  if  she  were  saying  it  in  a  dream, 
"  I  am  going  to  see  his  Ghost !    It  wiU  be  his 
Ghost— not  him  I" 

Mr.  Lorry  quietly  chafed  the  hands  that  held 
his  arm.  "  There,  there,  there  !  See  now,  see 
now  !  The  best  and  the  worst  are  known  to  you 
now.  You  are  well  on  your  way  to  the  poor 
wronged  gentleman,  and,  with  a  fair  sea  voyage, 
and  a  fair  land  journey,  you  will  be  soon  at  his 
dear  side." 

She  repeated  in  tlie  same  tone,  sunk  to  a 
whisper,  "  I  have  been  free,  I  have  been  happy, 
yet  his  Ghost  has  never  liaunted  me !" 

"  Only  one  thing  more,"  said  Mr.  Lorry,  laying 
stress  upon  it  as  a  wholesome  means  of  en- 
forcing her  attention :  "  he  has  been  found 
under  another  name ;  liis  own,  long  forgotten  or 
long  concealed.  It  would  be  worse  than  useless 
now  to  inquire  which ;  worse  than  useless  to 
seek  to  know  whether  he  has  been  for  years 
overlooked,  or  always  designedly  held  prisoner. 
It  would  be  worse  than  useless  now  to  make  any 
inquiries,  because  it  would  be  dangerous.  Better 
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not  to  mention  the  subject,  anywhere  or  in  any 
way,  and  to  remove  him — for  a  while  at  aU 
events — out  of  France.  Even  I,  safe  as  an 
Englishman,  and  even  Tellson's,  important  as 
they  are  to  French  credit,  avoid  all  naming  of 
the  matter.  I  carry  about  me,  not  a  scrap  of 
writing  openly  referring  to  it.  This  is  a  secret 
service  altogether.  My  credentials,  entries,  and 
memoranda,  are  all  comprehended  in  the  one 
line,  '  Recced  to  Life ;'  which  may  mean  any- 
thing. But  what  is  the  matter!  She  doesn't 
notice  a  word !     Miss  Manette !" 

Perfectly  still  and  silent,  and  not  even  fallen 
bacit  in  her  chair,  she  sat  under  his  hand,  utterly 
insensible,  with  her  eyes  open  and  fixed  upon 
him,  and  with  that  last  expression  looking  as  if 
it  were  carved  or  branded  into  her  forehead. 
So  close  was  her  hold  upon  his  arm,  that  he 
feared  to  detach  himself  lest  he  should  hurt  her  ; 
therefore  he  called  out  loudly  for  assistance 
without  moving. 

A  wild-looking  woman,  whom,  even  in  his  agi- 
tation, Mr.  Lorry  observed  to  be  all  of  a  red 
colour,  and  to  have  red  hair,  and  to  be  dressed 
in  some  extraordinary  tight-fitting  fashion,  and 
to  have  on  her  head  a  most  wonderful  bonnet  like 
a  Grenadier  wooden  measure,  and  good  mea- 
sure too,  or  a  great  Stilton  cheese,  came  running 
into  the  room  iu  advance  of  the  inn  servants,  ana 
soon  settled  the  ouestion  of  his  detachment  from 
the  poor  young  lady,  by  laying  a  brawny  hand 
upon  his  chest,  and  sending  him  flying  back 
against  the  nearest  wall. 

("  I  really  think  this  must  be  a  man  !"  was  Mr. 
Lorry's  breathless  reflection,  simultaneously  with 
his  coming  against  the  wall.) 

"  Wliy,  look  at  you  all !"  bawled  this  figure, 
addressing  the  inn  servants.  "  Why  don't  you 
go  and  fetch  things,  instead  of  standing  there 
staring  at  me?  I  am  not  so  much  to 
look  at,  am  I  ?  Why  don't  yon  go  and  fetch 
things  ?  I'll  let  you  know,  if  you  don't  bring 
smefihi-g  salts,  cola  water,  and  vuiegar,  quick,  1 
will!" 

There  was  an  immediate  dispersal  for  these 
restoratives,  and  she  softly  laid  the  patient 
on  a  sofa,  and  tended  her  with  great  skill 
and  gentleness :  calling  her  "  my  precious !" 
and  "  my  bird !"  and  spreading  her  golden  hair 
aside  over  her  shoulders  with  great  pride  and 
care. 

"  And  you  in  brown !"  she  said,  indig- 
nantly turning  on  Mr.  Lorry;  "couldn't  you 
tell  her  what  you  had  to  tell  her,  without  fright- 
ening her  to  death?  Look  at  her,  witli  her 
pretty  pale  face  and  her  cold  hands.  Do  you 
call  that  being  a  Banker  ?" 

Mr.  Lorry  was  so  exceedingly  disconcerted 
by  a  question  so  hard  to  answer,  that  he  could 
only  look  on,  at  a  distance,  with  much  feebler 
sympathy  and  humility,  while  the  strong 
woman,  naving  banished  the  inn  servants  under 
the  mysterious  penalty  of  "  letting  them  know" 
something  not  mentioned  if  they  stayed  there, 
staring,  recovered  her  charge  by  a  regular  series 
of  CTadations,  and  coaxed  her  to  lay  her  droop- 
ing head  upon  her  shoulder. 


"  I  hope  she  will  do  well  now,"  said  Mr. 
Lorry. 

"  No  thanks  to  you  in  brown,  if  she  does.  My 
darling  pretty !" 

"  I  hope,''  said  Mr.  Lorry,  after  another 
pause  •  of  feeble  sympathy  and  humility,  "  that 
you  accompany  'ilhss  Manette  to  France  ?" 

"A  likely  thing,  too!"  replied  the  strong 
woman.  "If  it  was  ever  intended  that  I  should 
go  across  salt  water,  do  you  suppose  Providence 
would  liave  cast  my  lot  in  an  island  ?" 

This  being  anotlier  question  hard  to  answer, 
Mr.  Jarvis  Lorry  withdrew  to  consider  it. 
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I  AM  not  an  unreasonable  man,  but  I  have  my 
prejudices.  Good,  wholesome,  sterling,  British 
prejudices,  which  I  hold  in  common  with  all 
right-minded  inhabitants  of  this  tight  little 
island,  and  won't  abate  for  anybody.  Let  the 
gentlemen  who  write  in  the  newspapers  take  this 
tact  to  heart,  and  save  themselves  a  world  of 
trouble.  What  do  I  want  with  dinners  h  la 
R\isse,  for  example,  with  all  their  cidinarv 
fripperies  ?  If  I  dine  at  home  I  delight  to  look 
at  my  wife  over  the  top  of  a  hot  joint  (the  bigger 
the  better),  while  she,  dear  soul,  smiles  pleasantly 
on  me  through  the  steam  from  the  pudding.  If 
I  honour  the  theatre  with  ray  presence  in  pursuit 
of  the  British  Drama  (which  I  can  never  dis- 
cover), I  don't  go  there  in  expectation  of  being 
comfortable,  but  of  being  melodramatically  ex- 
cited. And,  as  this  has  a  tendency  to  create 
thirst,  I  like  to  have  my  ginger-beer  and  oranges 
brought  to  me  in  the  pit.  If  anybody's 
knees  are  damaged  in  the  process,  I  can't  help 
that. 

Wben  I  go  to  law,  or  rather  when  I  nsed 
to  go  to  law  (for  the  County  Couits  have 
robbed  the  process  of  one-half  its  pleasurable 
excitement),  I  knew  what  that  meant.  Now, 
I  don't.  I  solemnly  declare  that  I  am  so  per- 
plexed by  the  innovating  tendencies  of  this  de- 
generate age,  that  I  don't  know  what  the  law  is 
coming  to. 

Take  that  most  magnificent  and  perfect  pro- 
duct of  the  human  intellect,  built  up  by  the  ac- 
cumulated wisdom  of  ages— the  law  of  real 
property.  What  is  it  coming  to?  The  old- 
established,  well  appointed  legal  conveyance  is 
to  be  taken  off  the  road.  Feoffment,  grant,  re- 
lease, confirmation,  surrender,  assignment,  de- 
feasance, feoifments  to  uses,  covenants  to  stand 
seised  to  uses,  bargain  and  sale,  lease  and 
release,  are  to  haunt  the  legal  mind  as  relics 
of  a  bygone  age. 

But  tiiis  is  not  the  end  of  it.  The  titles  tin- 
kered up  into  a  respectable  state  of  soundness, 
by  the  gentlemen  of  ten  years'  experience  in  the 
trade,  are  to  be  registered  (as  vulgar  stoves  and 
coffee-pots  are  registered,  I  suppose) ;  the  certifi- 
cate ol  registration  is  to  ofliciatc  as  a  patent  liti- 
gation annihilator,  guaranteed  to  effectually 
quench  the  professional  prying  of  the  most  scep- 
tical lawyer  for  ever. 
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Nor,  indeed,  is  tbis  the  culroiiiatiug  point 
of  the  wretched  heresy:  lor  landed  proper- 
ties, we  are  further  informed,  are  to  be 
bought  and  sold  as  stocks,  and  ships,  and 
railway  shares  are  bought  and  sold.  With  no 
more  serious  invocation  of  the  majesty  of  the 
law  than  is  to  be  discovered  in  the  filling  up 
of  printed  forms,  and  with  no  greater  experience 
of  its  proverbial  and  proper  delav  than  the 
half-hour  expended  in  that  miserable  process. 
Have  I  not  reason  to  say,  that  I  don't  know 
what  the  law  is  coming  to  ? 

Without  further  comment,  however,  let  me 
tell,  in  my  own  way,  through  what  cai'eful,  well- 
conceived  processes  of  law  Robinson  passed,  no 
longer  ago  than  last  summer,  before  he  became 
the  happy  possessor  of  his  little  place  in  the 
country : 

It  was  very  hot  in  town,  and  the  soul  of 
citizen  Robinson  yearned  for  the  coimtry.  He 
was  a  war  m  man,  his  neighbours  said  ;  but  the 
City  was  infinitely  warmer,  and  so  his  heart 
went  out  to  where  the  foliage  was  reputed  to  be 
green,  and  the  sparrows,  he  had  been  told,  ap- 
peared of  a  natural  brown. 

What  wonder,  then,  that  Robinson,  as  he 
perspired  in  his  dingy  counting-house,  allowed 
ms  eye  to  rest  with  a  cool  pleasure  upon  the 
announcements  which  his  newspaper  conveyed 
to  him,  of  delightful  villas  to  be  sold  imme- 
diately ;  of  smooth  lawns  sloping  down  to  flow- 
ing rivers  and  shady  avenues  of  stately  trees 
impervious  to  the  sun,  crying  aloud  for  pur- 
chasers ;  of  one  especially,  a  desirable  freehold 
residence  of  indescribable  capabilities  and  un- 
heard-of advantages,  of  whica  immediate  pos- 
session might  be  had?  What  wonder  that, 
when  Mrs.  R.,  the  partner  of  his  bosom,  de- 
clared that  it  was  "the  very  thing  she  had 
always  longed  for,"  and  above  all  the  very  thing 
for  the  dear  children,  that  Robinson  should  say 
to  himself,  "  I  will  be  the  immediate  possessor 
of  this  desirable  freehold  residence  and  the  cool 
shrubberies,  if  it  can  be  done  ?"  Messrs.  Verboii, 
Wordy,  and  Folio  were  the  gentlemen  to  put 
him  right  in  that  respect ;  and,  to  that  eminent 
conveyancing  firm  he  applied  forthwith.  Of 
course  it  could  be  done. 

"And,  after  the  requisite  legal  formalities 
have  been  complied  with,"  said  Mr.  Wordy, 
who  was  the  speaking  partner,  "  you  can  have 
possession,  Mr.  Robinson,  at  once." 

It  was  a  long  time  before  tliese  gentlemen 
met  again,  and  the  thermometer  hadn't  fallen 
one  degree  in  the  interim ;  but  the  legal  forma- 
lities had  been  iu  full  play. 

"  I  have  signed  the  conditions  of  sale  on  your 
behalf,  Mr.  Robinson,"  said  Mr.  Wordy,  when 
they  did  meet ;  "  and,  in  the  course  of  ten  days 
or  a  fortnight,  I  expect  we  shall  receive  the 
abstract  of  title."  •  • 

"  The  what  ?"  said  Robinson. 

"  The  abstract  of  title." 

"What  is  an  abstract  of  title P" 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Wordy,  settling  himself 
down  to  a  tough  piece  ot  legal  exposition, 
"  an  abstract  is  a  history — a  ooucise  history,  1 


may  say— of  the  title.  It  generally  commences 
some  sixty  or  seventy  years  back,  and  brings 
the  matter  by  gradations  up  to  the  present  time. 
Carefully,  Mr.  Robinson,  carefully,  and  with  no 
undue  precipitation.  It  is  very  apt,  we  find, 
to  get  hold  of  a  gentleman  who  flourished  at 
a  remote  period,  and  to  exhaust  him  and  every- 
body connected  with  him,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  leading  legal  incidents  of  his  life,  by  a 
strong  dose  of '  anti  SMIjtrtaars,'  as,  for  instance, 
'  And  Whereas  he  intermarried  with  somebody* 
— giving  the  particulars  of  that  event  and  a 
sliglit  sketch  of  the  settlements  ; '  And  Whereas 
he  had  issue' — describing  them  ;  '  And  Whereas 
he  became  in  some  way  or  another  coimected 
with  the  property  under  consideration' — very 
full  description  of  this ;  and  '  And  Whereas  he 
died ;'  and  '  And  Whereas  they  (the  issue)  died, 
and  whereas  she  (the  wife)  died.'  Then, 
having  effected  this  satisfactorily,  it  naturally 
proceeds  to  perform  the  same  kind  office  for 
somebody  else.  Sometimes,"  proceeds  Mr. 
Wordy,  "  it  becomes  involved  in  a  Chancery 
suit,  and  then  it  furnishes  a  short  narrative 
of  the  facts — as  '  And  Tiliereas  a  bill  was  filed,* 
followed  by  a  pretty  full  summary  of  the 
bill.  'And Whereas  somebody  died,  and  a  supple- 
mental bill  was  filed' — summary  as  before ; 
'  And  Whereas  an  order  was  made ' — order  given 
generously ;  '  And  Whereas  somebody  else  wa» 
tound  to  be  a  necessary  party  to  the  suit ' — 
explanation  of  the  circumstances ;  *  And  Whereas 
another  order  was  made  ' — substance  stated  ; 
*  And  Whereas  a  baby  was  born,  and  immediately 
appeared  by  its  next  friend ' — full  description 
ot  baby ;  '  And  W^hereas  it  was  discovered  that 
everybody  wasn't  before  the  court ' — lavish 
explanation  of  this  discovery ;  *  And  Whereas  a 
receiver  was  appointed ' — and  '  And  Whereas  a 
decree  was  maoe ' — decree  stated  in  extenso. 
Occasionally,"  continued  Mr.  Wordy,  "  the  legal 
estate  becomes  detached  from  the  equitable, 
and  this,  I  confess,  creates  a  difficulty.  I  have 
myself,  at  present,  a  case  of  this  description  in 
hand,  where  the  legal  estate  is  prospecting  either 
in  California  or  British  Columbia ;  but,  as  vre 
don't  exactly  know  which,  we  shall  be  compelled 
to  obtain  the  assistance  of  the  court  before 
dealing  with  the  property. 

"To  return tothe  abstract.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
notable  characteristics  of  this  instrument,  Mr. 
Robinson,  that  it  never  allows  you  to  forget  what 
has  gone  before,  no  matter  what  its  length  may 
be.  Everything  that  is  stated  in  the  first  deed,  is 
carefully  recapitulated  in  tlie  second.  Every- 
tiiing  that  is  stated  in  the  first  and  second 
deeds,  is  carefully  recapitulated  in  the  third,  and 
so  on:  each  recapitulation  artfully  concluding 
with  the  introduction  of  a  few  new  characters 
and  incidents,  until — as  in  the  immortal  history 
of  the  messuage  or  mansion-house  erected  by 
one  Jack — we  arrive  at  the  priest  all  shaven  and 
shorn,  when,  as  a  matter  of  course,  we  have  the 
dog,  and  the  cat,  and  the  rat,  and  the  cow,  and 
every  circumstance  in  due  order  up  to  the  matri- 
monial denouement  of  that  narrative.  Then 
the  abstract  is  complete." 
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"  Exactlv,"  said  Robinson,  with  extraordinary 
alacrity,  "  1  perceive.     Conoplete." 

"  It  may  be,  however,"  proceeded  Mr.  Wordy, 
who  had  strong  affection  lor  the  subject,  "  that 
a  pedigree  is  necessary,  to  show  the  connexion 
eittting  between  the  different  characters  intro- 
duced. If  so,  this  must  be  verified  by  certi- 
ficates and  registers.  Tiie  law,  Mr.  Robinson, 
very  properly,  will  not  allow  anybody  to  have 
been  bom,  or  anybody  to  have  been  married,  or 
anybody  to  have  died,  without  legal  proof." 

If  Mr.  Robinson  did  not  glean  a  sufficiently 
clear  idea  of  an  abstract  from  his  solicitor's  ex- 
planation, he  obtained  a  very  vivid  impression  of 
its  bulk,  as  it  lay  upon  that  gentleman's  office 
table  on  his  next  visit  there.  The  Encyclopaedia 
Britaunica  as  it  might  appear  in  manuscript, 
was  the  nearest  comparison  he  could  discover 
for  it. 

Still  he  did  not  come  into  possession  of  the 
desirable  freehold  residence  and  its  cool  shrub- 
beries. On  the  contrary,  the  requisite  legal  for- 
malities expanded  into  a  dreary  Sahara,  which 
Bflomed  lengthening  as  he  went.  It  would  be 
■eeessary,  his  legal  adviser  informed  him,  to 
submit  the  abstract  to  counsel,  who  would  draw 
up  the  necessary  requisitions  of  title.  These 
being  transmitted  to  the  solicitors  of  the  vendors, 
would  be  answered  by  them.  Probably  the  re- 
plies nuglit  prove  satisfactory  :  possibly  not.  In 
the  latter  case,  a  few  statutory  declarations 
would  remedy  any  defects,  and,  as  the  oldest 
inhabitant  was  always  ready  to  swear  anything 
for  a  consideration,  there  need  be  no  great  diffi- 
culty in  the  matter.  "Finally," said  Mr.  Wordy, 
"  we  shall  examine  the  abstract  carefully  with  the 
deeds,  and  then,  if  we  find  all  correct,  we  shall 
get  things  in  train  for  proceeding  with  the  con- 
vevance;  after  the  execution  of  wliich  there 
will  be  no  imoediment,  Mr.  Robinson,  to  your 
taking  possession  of  your  charming  residence  at 
dice." 

"And  that  will  be,"  said  Robinson,  with  a 
miserable  consciousness  of  having  spoken  to 
Mrs.  R.  about  gettuig  into  possession  next 
week— " that  wiU  be?" 

"  Ah !"  said  Mr.  Wordy,  "this  is — let  me  see — 
June,  then  I  should  say  about  the  latter  end  of 
October,  Mr.  Robinson,  we  may  hope  to  be  in  a 
position  to  complete." 
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As  a  science,  human  longevity,  till  auite  of 
late,  has  been  the  degraded  boudsluvc  of 
quacks  and  empirics.  Modern  piiilosophy, 
represented  by  M.  Flourens,  Perpetual  Secre- 
tary to  the  Institut  of  France,  tsikes  a  much 
more  elevated  as  well  as  comprehensive 
view  of  the  question.  A  theory  of  life 
was  wanted;  for,  though  preceding  ages  have 
studied  life,  our  own  age  was  the  first  to 
consider  it  under  its  grand  and  general  aspects. 
The  questions  of  The  Quantity  of  Life  on  the 
Globe,   always   diversely  represented,    and  yet 


equally  maintained ;  of  The  First  Appearance  of 
Life  on  the  Globe;  of  the  Fixity  or  the  Varia- 
bility of  Species ;  of  Destroyed  and  Lost  Spe- 
cies ;  are  questions  completely  new  to  the  scien- 
tific world.  In  the  remarkable  book*  wiiich 
M.  Flourens  has  published,  he  claims  to  have 
regenerated  the  suoject  of  Human  Longevity,  by 
giving  a  sure  sign  of  the  limit  of  increase  or 
growth,  and,  consequentlr,  an  exact  measure  of 
the  duration  of  life.  For  the  study  of  the 
Formation  or  Origin  of  Life,  he  has  substituted 
the  study  of  the  Continuity  of  Life.  He  holds 
that  life  does  not  commence  with  every  new  in- 
dividual, but  that  it  has  commenced  with  each 
new  species,  and  once  only.  Reckoning  from 
the  first  created  pair  of  each,  life  does  not  recom- 
mence ;  it  is  simply  continued.  The  mystery 
of  the  origin  of  life  is  thus  thrown  as  far  back  as 
possible ;  at  the  same  time,  its  place  is  marked 
out. 

In  confirmation  of  this  latter  idea,  our  reader 
may  perhaps  have  remarked  in  himself  that  one 
of  the  hardest  things  to  realise  mentally  is  the 
notion  that  there  once  was  a  time  when  he,  the 
individual  now  existing,  was  not  in  existence ; 
the  nearest  we  can  come  to  it  is,  a  sort  of  sleep 
out  of  which  we  have  awakened.  With  animals 
and  utterly  ignorant  and  unreflecting  persons, 
such  a  thought  never  seems  to  have  entered 
their  head.  They  graze,  or  toil,  or  ruminate, 
or  doze,  in  regular  alternation ;  and  that  suffices. 
They  inquire  uo  further.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
animals  liave  any  conception  of  old  age  or 
deatli.  When  in  health,  they  enioy  a  placid 
consciousness  of  existence,  which  might  be 
eternal,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  is  concerned ; 
for  they  foresee  no  end  and  remember  no  begin- 
ning. Educated  persons,  although  their  reason 
tells  them  that  they  were  born  into  the  world 
at  a  certain  date,  can  hardly  conceive  and  ac- 
knowledge themselves  to  have  been  absolute 
nullities  previously.  Without  raising  the  ques- 
tion of  the  pre-existence  of  the  soul,  they  nave 
heard  and  read  so  much  about  events  that  oc- 
curred prior  to  their  birth,  that  they  come  almost 
to  regard  them  as  a  portion  of  their  own  personal 
history.  What  is  our  life,  in  fact,  but  the  sequel 
of  the  life  of  our  grandfatlier  and  our  great- 
grandfather ?  Certainly,  we  may  not  have  been 
present,  as  actual  eye-\vitnesses,  at  the  first 
l?rench  revolution,  at  the  flight  and  abdication 
of  James  the  Second,  at  the  execution  of  Charles 
the  First,  at  the  burnings  of  heretics  by 
bloody  Queen  Mary,  or  :it  the  landing  of  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror ;  but  our  minds  are  really 
affected  by  those  historical  facts  in  the  same 
way  as  by  events  occurring  at  some  distant 
place  a  little  while  ago,  of  wliich  we  liear  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  which  are  brought  to  our 
knowledge  by  the  post  and  the  newspapers. 
As  far  as  our  own  individual  inemoiy  is  con- 
cerned, there  is  so  little  difference  between  the 
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impression  made  by  the  things  which  took  place 
six  months  before  and  six  mouths  after  our  birth, 
that  we  forget  the  grand  clironological  distinc- 
tion between  the  two.  Thus  we  trace  and  follow 
back,  ancient  history  in  our  thoughts,  almost  as 
if  it  formed  a  portion  of  our  own  memoirs. 
We  rarely  call  to  mind  that  we  were  absolute 
nonentities,  perfect  instances  of  annihilation — if 
that  can  be  annihilated  which  has  never  existed — 
that  we  were  buried  in  the  depths  of  nothingness, 
at  the  time  when  Julius  Csesar  fought  the  naked 
Picts,  when  the  founders  of  Rome  seized  their 
Sabine  brides,  when  Noah  descended  from  the 
ark,  when  Adam  was  driven  from  his  beloved 
Paradise.  Nay,  further ;  when  we  rise  from  the 
perusal  of  astronomical  or  geological  works, 
imagination  easily  carries  us  back  to  a  still 
higher  antiquity.  Because  we  are  living  now 
and  dwelling  on  the  earth,  we  have  an  instinctive 
feeling  that  our  own  personal  history  is  not 
utterly  disconnected  with,  that  there  is  no  wide 
impassable  abyss  separating  our  biography  from, 
the  pre-Adamite  days  when  monstrous  reptiles 
floundered  in  seas  of  mud,  from  the  ages  when 
our  planet  emerged  out  of  chaotic  confusion 
into  orderly  regularity,  or  even  from  that 
primeval  morn  wlien  stars  and  suns  obeyed  the 
fiat,  "  Let  there  be  light !"  Short-lived  as  man 
may  be  in  bodily  organisation,  his  intellectual 
range  may  be  made  to  comprise  the  whole  dura- 
tion of  past  time. 

And  yet  man's  earthly  life  might  be  consider- 
ably less  brief  than  it  is,  if  he  would  only  con- 
sent to  the  self-denial  needful  to  make  it  longer, 
by  joining  M.  Flourens's  proselytes,  who,  it  is 
saidf,  have  got  up  a  Societe  de  Longue  Vie,  or 
Long-lived  Club,  on  somewhat  more  rational 
principles  than  those  of  Cardan.  His  theory 
(Cardan's)  was,  that  trees  live  longer  than  ani- 
mals for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  take  no 
exercise.  Exercise  increases  perspiration,  and 
perspiration  shortens  life  ;  it  follows  that, 
to  live  long,  you  must  never  budge  an  inch. 
It  is  a  justification  of  the  economical  traveller, 
who,  when  urged  to  walk  a  little  faster, 
pleaded  that  he  could  not  afford  to  sweat. 
We  ought  not  to  visit  Cardan's  fancy  with 
extreme  severity ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
excuse  Lord  Bacon,  the  father  of  experimental 
philosophy,  for  advocating  the  same  idea,  and 
prescribing  oily  unguents  for  the  purpose  of 
nindering  perspiration.  Maupertuis  wanted 
other  people — not  himself — to  cover  their  bodies 
with  a  coat  of  pitch,  mummyfying  themselves 
during  their  lifetime.  Voltaire  had  the  audacity 
to  turn  Maupertuis  into  ridicule. 

The  trutii  is,  that  unless  the  wear  and  tear  of 
life  is  extraordinarily  severe  and  unremitting, 
men  rust  up  faster  tlian  they  wear  up.  In  this 
consists  the  horrible  punishment  of  solitary  con- 
finement, with  nothing  to  do.  The  mind, 
searching  in  vain  for  something  to  act  upon, 
corrodes  itself.  It  is  the  practical  application 
of  the  metaphor  of  eating  one's  own  heart. 
Still,  there  are  animal  men,  of  a  sleepy,  inert 
disposition,  who  are  content  just  to  open  their 
eyelids,  the  window-shutters  of  their  soul,  and 


to  allow  the  image  of  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street,  and  of  any  passing  stranger,  to  stream 
in,  as  if  their  eyes  and  tneir  brain  were  gifted 
with  no  more  animation  than  the  lens  and  the 
paper  of  a  camera  obscura.  Nevertheless,  in 
the  long  run,  they  are  often  made  to  pay  dearly 
for  their  unliuraan  sloth  and  unimpression- 
ability.  As  they  imitate  the  life,  so  they  follow 
the  late,  and  they  share  the  destiny,  of  the 
stalled  ox  and  the  fatted  pig.  Then-  animal 
organism  does  its  duty;  but  their  intellectual 
organism  not  doing  its,  the  involuntary  system 
of  the  mammal  creature.  Homo  sapiens,  gets 
the  mastery  of  the  voluntary;  blood  and  fat 
triumph  over  nerve  and  brain,  and  the  domestic 
biped  is  felled  by  apoplexy,  inflammation,  or 
dropsy,  as  surely  as  if  he  had  been  led  to  the 
butchery;  with  the  differencethat  adomesticquad- 
ruped  is  useful  after  its  death,  whereas  he,  the  do- 
nothing  and  think-nothing,  is,  when  slaughtered, 
only  an  encumbrance  and  a  nuisance,  causing 
considerable  trouble  and  expense  to  get  rid  of. 

M.  Flourens's  model  of  longevity,  his  show  old 
man,  is  Luigi  Cornaro,  a  famous  centenarian  who 
died  in  fifteen  hundred  and  sixty-six,  and  whose 
book,  composed  of  four  successive  discourses,  is 
a  continued  eulogy  of  sobriety.  Born  with  a 
feeble  constitution,  and  living  in  the  most  glut- 
tonous times  of  Italy  (excepting  always  the 
Roman  emperors),  his  health  oroke  down  under 
the  fashionable  excesses  of  the  day.  When  he 
had  reached  the  age  of  thirty-five,  his  medical 
men  told  him  he  had  only  a  couple  more  years  to 
live.  This  serious  warning  was  seriously  attended 
to.  Cornaro  discarded  his  evil  habits ;  regularity 
took  the  place  of  dissipation,  and  frugality  of 
intemperance.  His  abstinence,  which  has  become 
celebrated,  was  almost  carried  to  excess.  Twelve 
ounces  of  solid  food  and  fourteen  ounces  of  (not 
port)  wine,  was  all  his  daily  sustenance  for  more 
than  half  a  century.  This  regimen  answered  so 
well  that,  during  the  whole  of  that  time,  he  was 
never  ill  but  once,  and  that  was  when  his  friends 
pei-suaded  him  to  increase  his  allowancce  to 
fourteen  ounces  of  food  and  sixteen  ounces  of 
wine.  A  week's  indulgence  in  the  more  liberal 
diet  brought  on,  first,  ill-humour,  melancholy,  and 
angry  tempers,  ending  on  the  twelfth  day  in  a 
funous  colic,  which  lasted  four-and-twenty  hours 
and  nearly  cost  him  his  life. 

Conaro's  book  offers  an  example  of  the  way  in 
which  the  duration  of  life  may  oe  influencea  by 
sensible  management.  He  was  a  confirmation  of 
the  proverb  that,  at  forty  (or  before),  every  man 
is  either  a  fool  or  a  physician.  He  imposed  on 
himself  this  rigid  temperance  only  because  he 
found  that  it  suited  his  constitution.  He  did 
not  insist  upon  other  people's  following  exactly 
the  same  rule ;  he  had  too  much  good  sense  for 
that.  "  I  eat  very  little,"  he  says,  "  because  my 
stomach  is  delicate ;  and  I  abstain  from  certain 
dishes,  because  they  do  not  agree  with  me.  In- 
dividuals with  whom  they  do  agree  are  not 
obliged  to  deprive  themselves  of  them ;  to  par- 
take of  such  is  quite  allowable.  But  they  should 
abstain  from  eating  too  much  even  of  what  does 
agree  with  their  stomachs." 
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Ramazzini,  the  most  competent  of  Cornaro's 
commentatora,  very  judiciously  observes,  "It 
would  be  a  needless  severity  to  prescribe  similar 
rules  to  persons  in  the  enjoyment  of  perfect 
health ;  indeed,  such  a  regimen  would  be  any- 
tliing  but  generally  beneficial.  It  may  be  all 
very  well  to  impose  an  excessively  spare  diet 
upon  elderly  men,  after  they  have  spent  the 
best  part  of  their  lives  in  the  service  of  the  re- 
public ;  but  it  is  not  wise  to  include  young  people 
in  these  observations.  How  could  they  serve 
their  prince  and  their  country,  either  in  the  army 
or  in  embassies,  where  they  would  have  to  bear 
the  fatigue  of  travel  ?  How  could  a  doctor  visit 
his  patients  every  day  ?  How  could  an  advocate 
do  his  duty  to  his  clients  ?  If  any  one,"  cori- 
tinues  Ramazzini,  "were  to  ask.  me  what  ali- 
ments he  ought  to  take,  in  what  quantity,  and 
at  what  times,  in  order  to  keep  himself  in  uealth, 
I  should  refer  him  to  his  own  stomach,  which  is 
doubtless  the  most  likely  counsellor  to  give  him 
good  advice  upon  such  a  subject." 

Although  Cornaro  placed  temperance  before 
every  other  sanitary  precaution,  he  did  not  neg- 
lect any  one  of  the  rest.  "  I  contrive,"  he  says, 
"  to  preserve  myself  from  great  cold  and  from 
great  heats ;  I  never  take  violent  exercise ;  I 
abstain  from  sitting  up  late  and  from  night- 
watches  ;  I  liave  never  dwelt  in  places  where  the 
air  is  unwholesome ;  and  I  have  always  been 
equally  careful  to  avoid  exposure  to  hign  winds 
and  to  burning  sunshine." 

Moral  health  is  a  great  promoter  of  physical 
welfare.  Cornaro  selected,  to  keep  his  spiritual 
faculties  in  tunc,  the  two  most  delightful  exer- 
cises of  the  mind  and  the  heart ;  namely,  the 
culture  of  letters,  and  beneficence.  "  I  have  the 
happiness,"  he  says,  "  of  frequently  conversin** 
with  learned  persons,  from  whom  I  obtain  fresh 
information ;  I  gratify  my  curiosity  with  new 
publications,  and  I  take  pleasure  in  reperusing 
those  which  I  have  already  dipped  into.  If  1 
may  be  allowed  to  mention  trifles,  I  will  state 
that,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three,  the  sober  life  I 
lead  has  maintained  my  good  spirits  and  clear- 
headedness sufficiently  to  enable  me  to  compose 
a  comedy  which,  without  the  slightest  offence  to 
good  morals,  is  at  the  same  time  very  diverting." 

Such  were  his  intellectual  pleasures ;  his  heart 
enjoyed  others  of  a  still  more  refined  nature.  He 
had  about  him  eleven  grandchildren,  in  whose 
sports  he  took  an  interest ;  and  he  lived  in  con- 
stant intercourse  with  his  tenants,  whom  he  had 
provided  with  a  livelihood  by  giving  them  waste 
lands  and  marshes  to  drain  and  bring  into  culti- 
vation. He  had  also  borne  his  part  in  the  em- 
bellishment and  fortification  of  Venice.  "  This 
pleasure,"  he  says,  "innocently  flatters  my 
vanity  when  I  call  to  mind  that  I  have  furnished 
my  countrymen  with  the  means  of  fortifying 
their  port ;  that  these  works  will  endure  for  a 
great  number  of  centuries  ;  that  they  will  con- 
tribute to  render  Venice  a  famous  republic,  a 
rich  and  incomparable  city,  and  will  serve  to 
perpetuate  her  noble  title  of  Queen  of  the  Sea." 

Finally,  in  addition  to  these  aids  to  longevity, 
xuunely,  temperance,  precautions  against  heat  and 


cold,  mental  occupation,  and  gratified  affections, 
there  was  another  which  acted  unknown  to 
Cornaro,  and  which  was  not  on  that  account  the 
less  efficacious.  This  stimulus  was  the  secret 
pleasure  of  wrestling  with  nature,  and  gaining 
the  victory — of  living  on,  in  spite  of  a  weakly 
constitution  and  the  doctors*  discouraging  pre- 
dictions— of  owing  continued  life  to  himself 
alone,  to  his  own  will  and  his  own  prudence — 
and  of  reckoning  every  additional  day  of 
existence  as  an  additional  triumph  for  his  own 
proper  self-complacency. 

Consequently,  he  is  never  tired  of  boasting  of 
"  his  beautiful  life,"  and  "  the  victory  he  nas 
gained ;"  he  regards  with  delighted  admiration 
the  circumstance  of  his  own  advanced  and  still 
advancing  age.  He  exclaims,  "What  I  am 
about  to  state  will  appear  impossible,  or  at 
least  difficult,  to  believe  ;  nevertheless,  nothing 
is  more  true ;  it  is  a  fact  well  known  to  many 
people,  and  worthy  of  the  admiration  of  pos- 
terity. I  have  attained  my  ninety -fifth  year,  and 
I  find  myself  in  good  health  and  spirits,  and  as 
merry  as  if  I  were  only  five-and-twenty. 
Nothing,"  he  remarks,  "is  more  advantageous 
for  a  man  than  to  live  a  long  while,"  a  maxim 
which  few  will  dispute,  although  his  reasons  are 
curious  :  "  If  you  aie  a  cardinal,  you  will  have 
a  better  chance  of  becoming  pope  ;  if  you  have 
consideration  in  the  State,  you  may  possibly 
become  its  chief ;  if  you  are  learned  or  excel  in 
any  art,  you  will  advance  to  still  higher  ei- 
celleuce."  But  he  also  cites  motives  of  a  more 
disinterested  character:  "What  gives  me  the 
greatest  pleasure  is  to  observe  that  age  and  ex- 
perience are  able  to  make  a  man  more  learned 
than  the  schools  can  do.  It  is  impossible  to  fix 
the  value  of  ten  years  of  a  healthy  life  at  an  a^e 
when  a  man  is  enjoying  the  plenitude  of  his 
reasoning  faculties  at  the  same  time  that  he 
profits  by  his  past  experience.  To  speak  only  of 
the  sciences,  it  is  certain  that  the  best  books  we 
have  were  composed  during  those  ten  years 
which  are  at  once  the  terror  and  the  scorn  of 
debauchees ;  it  is  certain  that  the  mind  is  per- 
fected as  the  body  ages.  The  arts  and  sciences 
would  have  suffered  greatly  if  the  lives  of  all 
the  able  men  who  have  cultivated  them  had  been 
abridged  by  those  ten  years." 

It  IS  not  easy  to  deny  Cornaro's  proposition, 
that  the  mental  faculties  are  perfected  as  the 
body  advances  in  age.  Every  age  has  its  own 
peculiar  intellectuju  strength.  There  are  cer- 
tain discoveries  which  may  be  made  by  a  young 
man ;  there  are  others  which  can  be  made  only 
by  men  who  are  ripe  in  years.  Galileo  discovered 
at  eighteen  or  twenty  the  equal  duration  of  the 
oscillations  of  the  pendulum.  Happening  to  be 
one  day  in  the  cathedral  of  Pisa,  he  remarked 
the  regulated  and  periodical  motion  of  a  lamp 
suspended  from  the  roof  of  the  nave.  He  no- 
ticed the  equal  duration  of  its  oscillations,  and 
confirmed  the  fact  by  repeated  experiments.  He 
at  once  comprehended  that  this  phenomenon 
might  be  employed  to  serve  as  an  exact  measure 
of  time.  The  idea  never  escaped  his  memory, 
and  he  made  use  of  it,  fifty  years  afterwards,  for 
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Ibe  constnioiioii  of  a  clock  intended  for  astro- 
nomical observations.  Pecauet,  while  he  was 
still  a  student,  discovered  tlic  reservoir  which 
bears  liis  name,  the  reservoir  of  the  Chyle. 
Harvey  was  fiftv  when  he  published  the  most 
remarkable  work  on  modern  physiolo^,  liis  book 
on  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood.  BuiTon  was 
seventy-one  when  he  wrote  the  most  perfect  of 
Lis  works,  the  Epochs  of  Nature.  It  is  easy  to 
conceive  that  a  young  man  may  discover  an  un- 
foreseen and  brilliant  fact ;  all  that  is  required 
for  such  spontaneous  efforts  is  a  prompt  pene- 
txatioD,  a  sudden  inspiration,  wliich  are  the 
natural  property  of  youth.  But  to  discover,  for 
instance,  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  which  is 
the  complicated  result  of  a  multitude  of  diverse 
facts,  there  must  be  a  capacity  of  thought  and 
attention,  a  power  of  comoination,  which  belong 
only  to  mature  age. 

Of  Comaro's  Discorsi  della  Vita  Sobria,  the 
first  was  written  at  eightjjr-three,  the  second  at 
eighty-six,  the  third  at  ninety-one,  the  fourth  at 
ninety-five.  The  whole  four  are  little  more  than 
the  repetition  of  one  another;  but  this  repeti- 
tion is  not  wearisome,  for,  as  the  object  is  to 
Erove  that  the  duration  of  life  depends  on  so- 
riety,  the  longer  the  book  goes  on  repeating 
itself  the  more  it  proves.  The  author  himself 
gracefully  says,  "  It  is  true  that  I  have  nothing 
new  to  tell  you  on  this  subject,  but  I  have  never 
told  it  you  at  ninety-one."  In  fact,  to  be  able 
to  say,  at  ninety-one  years  of  age,  "  I  will  in- 
form you,  then,  that  a  few  days  ago  several 
doctors  of  your  university  (Padua),  both  of  me- 
dicine and  philosophy,  came  to  learn  from  my 
own  mouth  the  system  of  diet  which  I  have 
adopted,  and  that  they  were  very  much  asto- 
nished to  see  me  still  full  of  vigour  and  health  ; 
that  all  my  senses  are  perfect ;  that  my  memory, 
my  heart,  mv  judgment,  the  sound  of  my  voice, 
and  my  teeth,  have  not  altered  since  my  youth ; 
that  I  write  with  my  own  hand  seven  or  eight 
hours  a  day ;  and  that  I  spend  the  rest  of  my 
time  in  taking  walks,  and  in  enjoying  all  the 
pleasures  whicn  are  permitted  to  a  respectable 
man,  even  including  music,  in  which  I  take  my 
part  very  creditably.  Ah,  how  you  would  ad- 
mire my  voice,  if  you  were  to  hear  me  sino;  the 
I)raiscs  of  God  to  the  accompaniment  oi  my 
yre!" 

Thcugb  I  look  old,  yet  I  am  strong  and  lustv ; 
For  in  my  yonth  I  never  did  apply 
Hot  and  rebellious  liquors  in  my  blood ; 
Nor  did  I  with  unbashrul  forehead  woo 
The  means  of  weakness  and  debility ; 
Therefore  my  age  ia  aa  a  lusty  winter, 
Frosty,  bat  kindly. 

To  be  able  to  say  this  at  ninety-one  proves 
more  than  saying  it  at  eighty-six,  or  at  eighty- 
three  ;  and  repeating  it  at  ninety-five  proves 
still  more.  But  Cornaro  might  have  maae  the 
same  boast  at  a  hundred.  One  of  his  grand- 
nieces,  a  nun  at  Padua,  tells  us,  in  a  Notice  which 
she  dedicated  to  her  uncle's  memory,  that  he 
remained  healthy  and  even  vigorous  up  to  a 
hundred.    His  mind  was  not    enfeebled;    he 


never  had  occasion  for  spectacles,  and  he  did 
not  become  deaf.  And,  what  is  not  less  true 
than  it  is  hard  to  believe,  his  voice  remained  so 
strong  and  melodious  that,  towards  the  close  of 
his  days,  he  sang  quite  as  agreeably  as  he  had 
done  at  twenty. 

The  important  question  wliich  his  book  raises 
is  that  of  the  duration  of  human  life.  Are 
there  any  means  of  prolonging  that  duration  ? 
If,  by  prolonging  it,  is  meant  the  making  it 
extend  as  far  as  is  compatible  with  man's  con- 
stitution, we  may  reply  afiirmatively,  that  there 
are  means,  very  certain  in  their  effect,  and 
which  are  no  other  than  those  which  Cornaro 
practised — sobriety,  life  in  accordance  with 
reason,  good  conduct.  But  as  to  prolonging  it 
so  as  to  make  it  extend  beyond  the  limit 
marked  by  the  constitution  of  man,  we  may  be- 
lieve that  we  should  be  seeking  an  impossibility. 
For  every  species  of  animal  tliere  is  a  fixed  and 
determinate  length  of  life.  This  length  of  life 
may,  in  some  degree,  be  measured  by  that  of 
the  time  of  growth.  An  animal  wliich  requires 
but  little  time  to  attain  its  full  stature  dies  at  a 
much  earlier  age  than  another  which  requires  a 
longer  period  to  grow  in.  According  to  Buffon, 
man,  when  he  is  not  killed  by  disease  or  accident, 
lives  eighty  or  a  hundred  years.  Cornaro  held  the 
same  opinion  respecting  the  length  of  human  life, 
although  for  less  learned  reasons.  "When  a 
man,"  lie  says,  "  has  come  to  forty  or  fifty  years, 
heou^ht  to  know  that  he  has  lived  the  half  of 
his  life.  I  feel  the  certitude  of  living  more  than 
a  hundred  years."  He  believed  that  people 
bom  with  "  a  good  complexion"  ought  to  go  as 
far  as  six  times  twenty  years ;  and  it  is  only 
because  he  was  not  so  well  constituted  as 
others  that  he  consented  to  reduce  his  hopes  of 
life  to  "  scarcely  more  thau  a  century." 

According  to  M.  Flourens,  the  life  of  man  is 
divided  into  two  nearly  equal  portions — the 
period  of  increase  and  the  perioa  of  decrease. 
Each  portion  is  again  subdivided  into  two  others, 
which  give  us,  thus,  four  ages  :  infancy,  youth, 
manhood,  and  old  age.  I^tly,  each  of*^  these 
is  also  divided  into  two  ages.  There  is  a  first 
and  second  infancy,  a  first  and  second  youth, 
a  first  and  second  manhood,  a  first  and  last  old 
age.  There  are,  therefore,  altogether,  eight, 
instead  of  seven,  ages,  or  acts,  o^  man,  during 
which,  in  his  time,  he  plajs  many  parts. 

The  first  age,  from  birth  till  ten  years  old, 
before  which  time  the  second  dentition  is  not 
complete,  is  the  infancy  proper;  the  second 
infancy,  from  ten  to  twenty,  wlien  the  develop- 
ment of  the  bones  and  the  consequent  increase 
of  the  body  in  length  is  completed,  is  the 
adolescence.  The  first  youth  lasts  from  twenty 
to  thirty ;  the  second,  from  thirty  to  forty,  be- 
cause the  increase  of  the  body  in  size  and 
stoutness  continues  till  about  tnat  age.  The 
first  manhood,  or  epoch  of  strength,  or  virile 
period  in  the  life  of  man,  is  comprised  between 
forty  and  fifty -five;  the  second,  from  fifty-five 
to  seventy.  After  the  growth,  or,  more  accu- 
rately, the  development  in  length,  after  the 
development  in  thickucs§,  M.  flourens  points 
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out  a  third,  which,  although  not  noticed  by 
physiologists,  is  not  the  less  real.  This  deve- 
lopment consists  of  the  deep  and  internal  change 
wnich  is  worked  in  the  very  innermost  tissue  of 
our  oi^ns,  and  which,  by  rendering  all  these 
parts  more  finished  and  firm,  also  renders  their 
functions  more  certain  and  the  entire  organism 
more  complete.  This  last  process  of  nature, 
which  he  calls  the  work  of  invigoration,  goes 
on,  more  or  less,  as  far  as  sixty-five  or  seventy. 
At  seventy  begins  the  first  old  age,  which 
reaches  up  to  eighty-five.  In  youth  the  indivi- 
dual is  possessed  of  a  reserve  fund  of  strength; 
it  is  the  gradual  diminution  of  this  disposable 
fund  which  constitutes  the  physiological  cha- 
racter of  old  age.  So  long  as  an  old  man  only 
employs  his  ordinary  strength  for  ordinary  pur- 
poses, he  is  not  aware  that  he  has  lost  anythmg ; 
but  the  instant  that  he  oversteps  the  boundary 
of  his  usual  acting  forces,  he  feels  fatigued,  ex- 
hausted; he  finds  that  he  has  no  longer  the 
hidden  resources,  the  reserved  and  superabun- 
dant energies  of  youth. 

At  eighty-five  begins  the  second  and  last  old 
age,  with  something  like  two  centuries  for  its 
extreme  limit.  The  majority  of  mankind  die  of 
disease  or  accident ;  very  few  die  of  old  age  pro- 
perly so  called.  Man  nas  adopted  an  artificial 
K^d  of  life,  in  which  his  mind  is  more  frequently 
indisposed  than  his  body,  and  in  which  his  cor- 
poreal frame  is  more  frequently  out  of  sorts  than 
it  would  be  were  it  regulated  by  habits  more 
calm,  more  constantly  and  more  judiciously  la- 
borious. HaUer  believes  that  man  ought  to  be 
classed  amongst  the  longest-lived  animals,  and 
that  our  complaints  about  the  shortness  of  life 
are  very  unjust,  when  it  may  attain  to  nearly 
two  hundred  years.  He  collected  a  great  many 
examples  of  long  life,  and  records  six  instances 
of  people's  dying  at  a  hundred  and  forty  to  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  of  age.  His  extreme 
examples  are  one  of  a  hundred  and  fifty -two,  and 
another  of  a  hundred  and  sixty -nine.  The  first  of 
these  cannot  be  called  in  douot,  being  supported 
by  the  testimony  of  the  illustrious  Harvey.  Thomas 
rarr,  of  the  county  of  Shropshire,  on  the  borders 
of  Wales,  having  become  famous  on  account  of  his 
great  age,  Chanes  the  First  desired  to  see  him. 
He  was  brought  to  court  with  kind  intentions, 
but  with  an  unkind  result ;  they  gave  the  old 
man  too  much  to  eat.  He  died  of  indigestion. 
Harvey  dissected  him.  All  his  viscera  were 
in  perfect  health;  the  cartilages  of  his  ribs 
were  not  ossified.  He  might  have  lived  for 
several  years  longer.  He  met  with  an  accidental 
death. 

The  difficulty  of  marking  the  transition  from 
one  of  these  ages  to  the  next,  consists  in  there 
being  no  resting  point  or  halting  place  between 
one  age  and  another.  Life  is  an  insensible  but 
continual  progress.  You  watch  a  plant  and  can- 
not see  it  grow ;  but  if  you  leave  it  till  next  day, 
you  will  see  that  it  has  grown.  Life  is  a  river 
which  always  streams  in  one  direction  without 
the  slightest  reflux.  Our  years  flow  on,  as  wave 
follows  wave.  You  cannot  cast  anchor  in  the 
river  of  life.    To  float  on  its  surface  as  lonx  as 


possible  but  few  and  simple  rules  need  be  ob" 
served.  First,  you  must  make  up  your  mind  to 
old  age,  and  tiute  it  as  it  comes,  sensibly,  pa- 
tiently, and  gracefully.  Secondly,  you  must 
thoroughly  know  yourself ;  you  ought  to  have 
notliing  to  learn  respecting  your  own  bodily  wid 
mental  peculiarities.  Botli  these  precepts  are 
philosopliical  quite  as  much  as  medical,  and  are 
not  the  less  valuable  on  that  account.  Thirdly, 
take  care  to  accjuirc  a  prudent  set  of  daily  habits. 
Health,  in  fact,  is  nothixig  else  than  a  conioination 
of  good  physical  habits,  just  as  happiness  is  a 
combination  of  good  moral  habits.  Ola  men  who 
do  the  same  things  every  day,  with  the  same  mode- 
ration, and  the  same  zest,  appetite,  and  pleasure, 
live  for  ever.  "  The  grand  miracle,  to  me,"  said 
Voltaire,  "is  that  I  exist."  And  if  foolish  vanity, 
which  never  grows  old,  had  not  driven  him  to 
Paris  at  eighty-four,  his  "  miracle,"  might  have 
lasted  a  century,  as  Fontenelle's  had  done. 
Fourthly,  attack  every  complaint  the  moment  that 
it  declares  itself.  In  youth,  life  is,  as  it  were, 
lined  and  strengthened  witli  a  double  coat  of 
vitality  ;  in  old  age  the  web  is  single,  threadbare 
in  places,  and  liable  to  be  rent  by  the  first  rough 
contact.  Therefore  must  we  watch  to  ward  off 
the  threatened  blow.  With  these  four  theore- 
tical rules,  and  the  practical  counsel  to  be  de- 
duced from  them  touching  diet,  exercise,  tem- 
perature, and  the  rest  of  it,  how  long  may  a  man 
expect  to  live  ?  He  vnH  not  live  for  more 
than  his  life,  but  he  will  live  for  tlie  wliole 
of  Ids  life;  that  is  to  say,  he  wiU  enjoy  the 
whole  of  the  term  allowed  by  his  own  parti- 
cular constitution  as  an  indiv^ual,  in  comDina- 
tion  with  the  general  laws  of  the  constitution  of 
the  species. 
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A  MEANS  of  gently  withdrawing  Lord 
Lyndhurst's  attention  from  the  merits  of  a 
Grand  Jury  in  theory,  to  the  defects  of  a  Grand 
Jury  in  practice.  Also,  an  expression  of  thanks 
to  Lord  Overstone  for  having  strikingly  exem- 
plified the  uselessness  of  tne  system  wliich 
Grand  Jurors  are  now  compelled  to  administer, 
by  quoting  his  own  former  experience  of  it — 
when  he  and  his  fellow-jurors  were  obliged,  at  a 
single  session,  to  pledge  their  oaths  to  the  truth 
of  more  than  four  hundred  indictments,  without 
having  had  an  opportunity  of  previously  exa- 
mining them. 

BY  THE  REVEREND  GENTLEMAN  who 
took  upon  himself  to  write  to  The 
Times,  proclaiming  (quite  erroneously)  a  cer- 
tain living  person  to  be  the  author  of  a  certain 
anonymous  work  of  genius,  Any  Excuse,  be  it 
ever  so  small,  for  that  impertinence. 

A  SMART  DRAMATIC  AUTHOR,  to 
whom  constant  employment  is  ofl'ered. 
His  duty  will  be  to  watcn  the  publication  of 
serial  stories,  and,  when  they  have  reached  the 
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third  number  to  convert  tliem  into  comedies, 
melodramas,  or  farces,  finishing  the  plots  ac- 
cording to  his  own  (want  of)  taste  and  fancy. 

ANEW,  STRONG,  and  RIGOROUS  ACT 
OF  PARLIAMENT  to  prevent  the 
dangerous  overloading  of  railway  carriers'  vans, 
and  the  reckless  pace  and  insolence  of  their 
drivers. 

A  LOUDLY  EXPRESSED  pubUc  opinion, 
to  clear  away  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  with  its  whole  crew  of  jobbers  and  idlers. 
If  the  above  opinion  is  not  produced,  the  London 
ratepayers  will  be  sold,  and  will  have  to  pay 
heavy  charges. 

FOUND 

SOMETHING  MUCH  TOO  GOOD  TO  BE 
TRUE — a  new  Opera  by  Rossini. 

THE  DIGNITY  •  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
London.  This  jewel,  after  being  mislaid 
for  many  years  and  supposed  lost,  has  been  dis- 
covered, in  the  brightest  condition,  in.  a  setting 
of  Grolden  Wire.  The  article  may  be  seen,  any 
morning,  at  the  Mansion  House.  It  is  not 
permitted  to  be  handled,  but  must  be  contem- 
plated through  the  microscope. 

IN  THE  PUBLISHING  and  Book  Trade, 
lately,  several  Tracts  and  Pamphlets,  in  the 
titles  of  which,  the  most  sacred  names  and  sub- 
jects are  treated  with  a  horrible  familiarity,  and 
are  indecently  set  forth  as  if  in  play-biUs.  It  is 
earnestly  hoped  that  they  will  not  be  sold  to 
pay  the  expenses. 

MISSING 

SEVENTY  THOUSAND  POUNDS' 
WORTH  of  National  Ground.  Supposed 
to  have  been  taken  from  the  public  propnetor, 
by  a  private  Royal  Academy. 

THE  SLIGHTEST  APPROACH  to  suffi- 
cient accommodation  for  the  houseless 
and  starving  poor  in  the  parish  of  Bermondsey, 
London;  which,  possessing  a  population  of 
fifty -one  thousand,  now  offers  nigutly  refuge  to 
exactly  two  dozen  casual  paupers. 

n'^HE  NATIONAL  WELCOME  due  to  Sir 
-L  John  Lawrence,  on  his  arrival  in  this 
country.  Also,  such  a  national  reward  to  this 
first  and  foremost  of  public  servants  as  may 
imply,  at  the  least,  some  becoming  sense  of  ob- 
ligation on  the  part  of  England  towards  the 
man  who  saved  India. 

THE  SERMON  ON  THE  MOUNT,  from 
the  Bible  of  a  Right  Reverend  Prelate. 
The  loss  was  discovered  on  or  about  the  30th  of 
March  and  4th  of  April,  when  reference  to  the 
Divine  Homily  was  much  needed,  in  a  corre- 
spondence \vith  a  dissenting  father,  relative  to 
the  burial  of  his  little  child  in  his  own  family 
grave.    As  the  possession  of  these  leaves  of  the 


New  Testament,  by  their  bereaved  jwner,  is  of 
importance  to  society,  restoration  is  earnestly 
sobcited.  Please  to  communicate  with  Samue^ 
at  the  Soap  Warehouse,  St.  James's  Court. 


TRADE  SONGS.    STREET  SWEEPER. 

At  a  crossing  of  the  Strand, 
With  a  besom  in  my  hand, 
I  beg. 

In  winter  and  in  summer, 
Whosoever  is  the  comer, 
1  beg. 

If  a  lady  full  of  grace, 

Why  I  bless  her  pretty  face, 

And  beg. 

If  I  spy  an  ancient  buffer, 

Then  my  words  are  rather  rougher, 

Yet  I  beg. 

If  a  man  is  grim,  I  sigh 

And  cast  a  rueful  eye, 

And  beg ; 

And  I  mutter  of  a  "  payment," 

And  talk  of  "  food"  and  "raiment," 

As  I  beg. 

I've  a  cut  across  my  brow, 

And  a  blow  (which  1  show) 

On  my  leg. 

My  coat  is  all  in  tatters. 

And  my  hat — is  at  the  hatter's. 

On  a  peg. 

You  grieve  that  I  must  sweep, 

Yet  I  only  whine  and  weep 

"VVhile  I  beg. 

I  creep  about  the  women, 

And  they  see  my  eyes  are  brimming, 

As  I  beg. 

My  wife  she  is  a  smasher, 

And  she  groweth  rash  and  rasher, 

Does  Meg ; 

So,  in  order  to  conceal  it 

(And  her  folly,  for  I  feel  it), 

I  beg.  * 

But  the  town  is  growing  weary 

Of  me  and  of  my  deary ; 

Yet  I  beg. 

Should  it  fail  us  in  its  bounty, 

We  must  throw  us  on  the  county, 

I  and  Meg. 


POLICEMAN. 

How  goes  the  night  ? 
The  stars  are  sleeping  in  their  misty  bed : 
The  moon  is  young  and  will  not  show  her  head. 
I  hear  a  hurried  step,  in  chase  or  flight. 

Who  goes?— All's  right! 

How  goes  the  night? 
The  rains  are  falling  fast  in  drowning  showers : 
The  clocks  are  sounding  slow  the  crawling  hours: 
Beneath  the  arch  a  lantern  glimmers  bright 

Who  goes  ?— All's  right  I 

How  goes  the  night  ? 
The  burglar  skulks  within  his  cellar  deep. 
The  weary  footpads  hide  their  heads  in  sleep. 
Who  drags  thb  staggering  drunkard  into  sight? 

Who  goes?— All's  right  I 
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Swift  runs  the  night ! 
The  morning  breaks  along  the  eastern  sky ; 
I  hear  the  heavy  tread  of  comrades  nigh, 
A  tile  tf  hearty  fellows,  punctual  quite. 

Who  goes  ?— All's  right ! 
Good  night ! 


ANOTHER  PIECE  OF  CHINA. 

TuERE  is  no  "  cool  of  the  evening"  in  the 
Chinese  summer.  Every  rock,  and  roof,  and 
pavement  continues  to  give  out  its  absorbed 
caloric  long  after  sundown ;  and  when,  restless 
with  the  heat  and  mosquitoes,  I  turned  out  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  to  gasp  upon  the  bal- 
cony which  overlooked  Macao  harbour,  the  tiles 
struck  so  hot  to  my  naked  feet  that  I  was  glad 
to  return  to  my  room  and  its  muslin  oven.  I 
do  not  think  tnat  the  tanka  girls,  either,  had 
any  very  defined  notion  of  going  to  bed.  I  saw 
glimmering  lights  moving  about  their  boats  all 
night,  and  occasionally  tney  sang  hymns,  in  a 
monotonous,  moaning  scream,  to  the  ioss,  ac- 
companying themselves  on  a  gong  struck  with  a 
split  cane.  "When  day  broke,  they  hauled  their 
boats  up  high  and  dry,  taking  everything  out  to 
be  washed ;  and*  from  the  different  lockers  they 
produced  clothes,  cooking  utensils,  scraps  of 
food,  babies,  and  joss  pigeon  generally,  to  an  ex- 
tent which  made  me  look  upon  all  conj\irors  who 
bring  feather-beds,  cups,  flags,  and  bouquets 
from  their  hats,  as  mean  and  contemptible  pre- 
tenders. And  when  everything,  including  the 
babies,  had  been  well  scrubbed,  and  cleaned,  and 
dried,  with  Holland-like  industry,  each  article 
was  packed  back  again  into  its  respective  place. 
The  conjuror  could  not  have  done  that. 

They  were  all  ready  for  us — A-tye,  A-moon, 
A-miu,  and  the  rest — oy  half-past  five,  and  we 
each  set  off  in  our  boat,  in  procession,  to  a  pretty 
little  bay  at  the  western  horn  of  the  harbour. 
My  innate  delicacy  was  put  to  a  painful  trial, 
and  I  had  some  thoughts  of  tumbling  overboard 
in  my  light  attire,  dressed  as  I  was  But  one  of 
our  party  had  already  taken  his  header,  and  upon 
A-tye  asking  me,  with  a  laugh  that  set  all  ner 
teeth  flashing,  "  No  wanchy  washee  so  faishion  ?" 
I  ner^'ouslv  commenced  that  operation  which 
Box,  or  (Jox — I  foi^t  which— announced  to 
Mrs.  Bouncer  his  intention  of  going  through, 
to  get  her  out  of  the  room  ;  and  ended  my  cower- 
ing terrors  in  a  plunge  amongst  the  wooing 
waves  that  shook  the  laughing  spray  from  their 
heads  as  they  coquetted  about  the  boat  to  re- 
ceive me. 

Down — twelve  or  fifteen  feet  deep — into  the 
bright  cold  water,  till  the  roaring  subsided  in 
my  ears  and  the  indistinct  white  gleams  assumed 
regular  forms  of  shells  and  pebbles  as  my  eyes 
came  down  upon  them.  Bv  Jove !  it  was  a 
grand  bath  that  morning  I  'f  he  delicious  tem- 
perature threw  new  life  into  me  at  once,  as  I  felt 
every  muscle  bind  and  rope  itself  with  the  shock. 
Up  to  the  surface,  rising  and  falling  with  the 
waves,  rolling  like  a  grampus  over  their  crests, 
and  flinging  my  limbs  into  all  those  free  move- 
ments, so  wilaly  independent  of  every  law  of 


gravity  and  support,  only  to  be  achieved  on  or 
m  the  water.  I  shouted  for  very  deliglit,  and 
certainly,  for  the  time,  enjoyed  the  greatest 
bodily  pleasure  I  ever  experienced,  until  the  sun 
rose  over  the  convent  on  the  eastern  spit  of  land, 
like  a  burning  Mentor  come  to  disprove  tlie 
possible  duration  of  any  earthly  violent  pleasure 
or  delight.  Guido  would  have  drawn  his  Aurora, 
here,  with  headache,  thirst,  mosquitoes,  lassi- 
tude, long  gasps,  and  prickly  heat  accompanying 
her  progress. 

A-tye  sat,  like  another  Thetis,  in  her  tanka,  jis 
various  bearded  river  gods  floated  about  her ;  and 
one  might  have  heard  worse  things  than  the  ring- 
ing laughter  of  all  our  pretty  crews  at  our  terrible 
attempts,  when  the  bathe  was  over,  to  cUmb 
back  mto  the  boat.  As  we  were  getting  in,  one 
of  our  younger  companions  pincned  A-moon's 
cheek,  accompanying  the  action  with  some  joke  in 
Chinese.  The  girl  gave  him  a  box  on  the  ears 
which  all  but  knocked  him  back  into  the  sea, 
and  then,  retiring  to  the  stem  of  the  boat,  sulkily 
took  up  her  oar,  and  never  spoke  another  word 
aU  the  rest  of  the  way  back.  A-tye  said,  "  No 
good  he  ;"  and  it  was  evident  that  they  all  felt 
insulted. 

The  i"ei-maa  was  off  again  at  nine,  with  our 
passengers  of  yesterday,  and  an  addition  in  the 
shape  of  a  Chinese  conjuror — a  ragged  fellow, 
with  tlie  worst  set  of  "  properties"  I  ever  saw 
in  my  life ;  bits  of  stick,  old  tea-cups,  egg-shells, 
and  broken  dolls,  battered  and  worn  Eke  un- 
dressed Pxmches.  He  evidently  talked  the  old  dia- 
lect (translated)  of  the  GyngeU  and  Katterfelto 
school  of  wizards ;  and  he  md  one  good  thing. 
He  put  an  egg  in  his  mouth,  and  after  many 
distortions  pretended  to  gulp  it  down :  he  then 
opened  his  mouth,  for  the  spectators  to  look 
into,  and  no  trace  of  the  egg  was  seen.  Anon, 
with  more  grimaces,  expressive  of  violent  and 
superhuman  agony,  he  snot  it  out  of  his  mouth 
three  or  four  yards  ofl".  I  conjure  a  little  my- 
self, and  watched  him  closely,  but  I  could  not 
make  out  how  this  was  done. 

All  the  armed  precautions  of  yesterday  were 
taken  in  the  same  manner  at  tifl&n,  and  about  three 
o'clock  the  river  narrowed,  and  we  were 
amongst  the  Bogue  Forts.  They  are  now  all 
laid  in  ruins,  but  when  perfect  must  certainlv 
have  been  built  up  by  somebody  half  pastrycook 
half  engineer.  They  run  down  to  the  river  like 
enormous  castellated  stone  handcuffs,  the 
straight  part  breasting  the  water ;  and  in  the 
hands  of  any  other  nation  would  have  made  a 
position  as  formidable  as  Ehrenbreitstein. 

Hurrah!  there's  a  pagoda  on  the  lull  to 
the  left  —  a  real  Chinese  pagoda,  as  tall  as 
those  which  form  the  frontis))iecc  of  the 
Hundred  Wonders  of  the  World,  and  look- 
ing immensely  like  Kew  Gardens  put  down  on 
the  Essex  marshes.  It  is  neglected  and 
tumble-down,  like  everything  else  in  China; 
and  birds  have  dropped  seeos  on  the  different 
stories,  from  which  large  trees  and  creepers 
have  grown  all  the  way  up  to  the  top,  giving  it 
a  very  leafy  and  wreathed  appearance.  Soon  we 
arrive  at  Whampoa,  with  its  fine  safe  harbour. 
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almost  filled  with  English,  French,  and  American 
ships — one  beautiful  American  vessel,  the  Sea 
Serpent,  commanding  universal  admiration — and 
a  shoal  of  tankas  and  san-pans  are  covering  the 
water,  plying  small  floating  trades.  "  San- 
pan"  means  tiirce  planks,  of  which  they  make 
a  boat  something  like  a  long  coffin.  Chie  mer- 
chant paddles  about  in  this,  and  sells  soup,  or 
macaroni,  or  needles  and  thread;  and  an- 
nounces his  approach  by  rattling  a  small  drum 
filled  with  peas,  as  good  a  thing  to  frighten  a 
horse  with  as  can  he  conceived,  but  finding  no 
such  use  hereabouts.  I  have  a  short  time  to 
pay  a  visit  to  Captain  Heath,  who  is  lyin^  here 
in  the  Assistance  screw  steam  store-ship  of 
four  liundred  horse  power,  and  who,  with  no 
chance  of  being  in  action  up  here,  and  with  no- 
thin»  particularly  amusing  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, must  have  felt  as  oull  as  the  people  in 
Cheltenham  on  a  wet  Good  Friday.  Then,  for 
a  few  minutes,  to  see  Mr.  Cooper,  who  made 
the  docks  at  Whampoa,  built  the  Eei-maa  in 
them,  and  is  Cantain  CasteUa's  brother-in-law. 
He  lives  in  a  "  chop" — a  floating  house  like  a 
two-storied  City  barge,  but  larger — ^with  his 
family.  His  poor  father  was  murdered  by  the 
Chinese  the  year  before  last.  They  came  along- 
side, in  a  many-oared  boat,  and  said  they  had  a 
letter  for  him.  He  went  down  the  ladder  to 
receive  it,  when  they  pulled  him  into  the  boat, 
rowed  off  with  him,  under  the  guns  of  the 
English  ships,  and,  it  is  supposed,  beneaded  him 
up  one  of  the  piratical  creeks  of  the  river,  and 
got  their  blood  money  from  Yeh.  Yeh,  again,  the 
Slustrious  exile  who  is  now  enjoying  his  luxu- 
rious opium  cum  dignitate  at  Calcutta,  and  will, 
no  doubt,  be  a  lion  next  season  in  Belgravia,  as 
other  odoriferous  Eastern  ruffians  and  mur- 
derers, and  swindling  scamps  generally,  have 
been  before  him.  Are  not  these  names  chro- 
tucled  "  among  the  distinguished  individuals 
present  we  observed"  in  the  interesting  lists  of 
the  fStes  in  fashionable  papers,  from  Jumjaw- 
budda  Jaggerbedamjce,  whose  presence  so  en- 
livened the  dejeuner  of  Mrs.  Brown,  of  Pantile, 
down  to  Sir  tinderdown  Whiffle,  Bart.,  whose 
name,  as  noticed  at  the  Opera  last  night,  must 
have  so  influential  an  effect  upon  the  future  let 
for  the  season  ? 

As  we  passed  Whampoa,  the  boats  on  the  river 
gradually  thickened,  and  there  were  evidences  on 
all  sides  of  approaching  a  great  city.  The  banks 
were  more  carefully  cultivated ;  villages  came 
closer  together  ;  one  pagoda  appeared  after  an- 
other in  the  distance,  and  the  traffic  increased. 
The  river  here  is  about  the  breadth  of  the 
Thames  at  BlackwaU,  with  a  country  as  flat  as 
the  Essex  marshes  on  each  side,  mostly  parcelled 
out  in  paddy  fields.  And  now  we  see  the  White 
Cloud  Mountains  on  our  far  right,  and  an  amphi- 
bious population  begins  to  inhabit  structures  be- 
tween large  birds'-nests  and  dog-kennels,  built  on 
piles  along  the  mud  of  the  low  water.  Some  of 
these  are  old  boats,  also  raised  above  high  level 
upon  long  bamboo  poles,  which  swing  and  bend 
about  in  a  curiously  fragile-looking  manner,  but 
are  as  trustworthy  as  iron  columns.    Next  come 


entire  floating  villages  of  tankas,  all  ^iioored  in 
rows,  like  the  ships  in  the  Pool,  with  their  di- 
recting A-tyes,  and  A-moons,  and  A-mius,  all 
looking  as  if  they  had  moved  on  from  Macao. 
Then,  larger  "  chops"  of  the  merchants  and 
agents,  looking  like  Noah's  arks ;  neglected,  but 
still  gaudy  flower-boats — floating  improprieties  of 
unquestionable  reputation,  which  had  found  the 
Canton  reach  too  not  to  hold  them  since  our  ar- 
rival in  its  waters ;  dozens  of  enormous  war- 
junks,  rotting  and  water-logged,  and  in  most 
instances  as  complete  wrecks  as  you  see  at  the 
ship-breakers'  below  Vauxhall-bridge.  Captain 
Castella  tells  me  that  the  mandarin  adinirals 
receive  pay  for  these  old  hulks  as  if  they  were 
all  equipped,  and  stored,  and  manned,  and.  ready 
for  action  !  And  now  under  French  men-of-war, 
and  British  gunboats — sanpans,  lorchas,  dragon- 
boats,  and  mandarin  barges,  so  thickly  swarming 
that  some  careful  steerage  on  our  part  is  re- 
quired— we  are  before  Canton. 

There  is  not  much  to  see  yet,  though.  The 
first  impression  is  that  they  are  going  to  make 
a  new  street  everywhere,  for  the  eye  falls  on 
nothing  but  mounds  of  brickbats  and  solitary 
walls  of  houses,  displaying  those  parti-coloured 
boundaries  of  rooms,  closets,  and  staircases, 
which  come  out  so  oddly  during  our  own  "  metro- 
politan improvements,"  when  we  learn  for  the 
first  time  tnat  the  maids  had  a  blue  distempered 
bedroom  under  the  roof,  and  that  the  first  floor 
was  papered  with  grapes.  Not  so  high  though 
— the  Canton  houses  have  rarely  two  stories, 
with  the  exception  of  the  joss-houses  and 
vamuns,  or  palaces — so  that  viewed  from  the 
heights  the  aty  looks  about  as  level-topped  as  a 
Swiss  village. 

We  pass  the  Dutch  FoUy — a  fort  on  an  island 
in  the  middle  of  the  river,  about  the  size  of  an- 
other fort  traditionally  devoted  to  the  consump- 
tion of  eelpies  on  our  own  Thames — now  in  ruins. 
One  of  the  13-inch  'mortars,  placed  here  at  the 
siege  of  Canton,  sent  a  shell  clean  over  the  city 
and  set  fire  to  Gough  Fort,  in  the  counti^ 
beyond. 

Honan  is  to  Canton  what  the  Borough  is  to 
London,  and  here  the  Fei-maa  stops — opposite 
the  site  of  the  old  Factories,  as  they  were  called. 
We  have  the  mails  on  board,  and  tne  tea-tasters 
and  clerks  of  the  different  English  and  American 
houses  puU  off  for  letters  ana  news ;  the  Straits 
Times  being,  of  course,  the  great  desirable 
object.  With  the  sole  exception  of  Galignani's 
Messenger,  that  paper  must  work  cheaper  and 
pay  better  than  any  journal  in  the  world.  Most 
of  our  passengers  disembarked  here,  with  a  row 
similar  to  that  at  Macao,  but  less  violent. 
Captain  Castella  is  going  to  the  Canton  Allied 
landing-place  in  his  own  boat,  so  he  is  kind 
enough  to  take  me  and  my  interpreter,  Mr. 
Rozario,  with  him,  and  we  land  in  about  twenty 
minutes  down  stream. 

Can  it  be  Poor  Dog  Tray  that  I  hearP 
Most  certainly,  and  played  on  a  comet-Ji-pistons, 
merging  into  the  real  Robsonian  Willikins.  And 
here  am  I  listening  to  it,  in  Canton,  ^^^th  six 
Chinese  pirates,  fresh  caught,  squatting  on  the 
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ground  of  the  wharf,  all  tied  together  by  tbcir 

Eigtails,  listening  to  it  also  with  an  expression  of 
eavy,  hopeless,  uncertain  incomprcnensibility. 
Whereupon  Jack,  who  is  guarding  them,  oo- 
scrves.  Well,  of  all  the  stupid  beggars  I  ever 
did  see" — and  then  cuffs  two  of  their  heads  to- 
gether, as  he  adds,  "no  more  feeling  tlxan  no- 
ting, they  haven't  got !" 

Past  military  "  Motsoos"  concocting  a  bouillon 
out  of  scraps  and  crusts,  and  something  very  like 
hay,  under  the  flickering  shade  of  tricolor  flags 
and  union  jacks  ;  between  CTOups  of  magnificent 
Sepoys,  whose  haughty  salute  looks  very  much 
like  hatred  quenched  in  fear,  and  then  up  into  a 
little  wij^wam  pagoda  at  the  south-eastern  angle  of 
the  walls,  wherein.  Captain  Castella  informs  me 
in  confidence,  we  shall  find  drinks.  We  climb 
up  this  edifice,  which  is  very  like  a  birdcage  built 
after  the  fashion  of  a  Chinese  lighthouse,  if 
there  is  such  a  thing,  and  enter  a  small  room, 
pasted  all  over  witb  cuts  from  English  illus- 
wated  papers  and  periodicals.  There  is  good 
cheer  here  to-day ;  evidences  of  a  successful 
"loot"  in  the  neighbourhood.  There  is  a  roast 
sucking-pig  at  top — fancy  tasting  crackling  in 
the  country  where  Elia's  Bo-Bo  first  discovered 
it — and  a  roast  goose  at  the  bottom ;  with  quarts 
of  pale  ale,  and  pints  of  champagne  in  a  tub  of 
saltpetre  and  water  to  cool  them,  obtained  from 
Mr.  Telesio,  who  has  a  store-chop  down  on  the 
landing.  A  comforting  man  is  Telesio.  He  looted 
an  old  flower-boat,  &om  which  the  mandarins 
and  improprieties  had  run  away,  all  in  a  minute, 
when  the  Cruiser  first  opened  are  on  the  doomed 
city  in  the  memorable  Christmastiae  of  1S57-8. 
Then  he  fitted  up  this  chop  with  goodly  stores ; 
barreb  of  beer,  dozens  of  wines  and  orandies, 
and  endless  comestibles  warranted  to  keep  any 
length  of  time  in  any  climate— a  floating  Tort- 
num,  with  an  associate  Mason  upon  Magazine 
HiU.  He  has  marmalade,  sardines,  and  Irish 
stew  and  haricot  in  red  tins  impossible  to  open 
if  you  do  not  carrr  a  pickaxe  in  your  pocket. 
There  is  Mann's  une  nutter — I  do  not  know 
Mann — and  Yankee  peaches,  and  oysters,  and 
bitters,  also  Dutch  stomachic  ditto.  The  familiar 
names  of  Huntley  and  Palmer,  Lee  and  Perrin, 
Crosse  and  Blackwell,  and  Lazenby,  call  out 
England  from  their  nooks  and  comers ;  and 
there  are,  in  addition,  cases  and  bottles  labelled 
with  those  other  names,  entirely  unknown  to  us 
in  London,  which  appear  to,  and  do,  command 
such  a  wonderful  export  trade  of  medicines  and 
condiments,  to  all  comers  of  the  world — if  a 
globe  can  haw  comers. 

All  hospitality  is  accorded  here.  The  latest 
London  news  is  reported — the  last  iokes  are  re- 
peated, and  club  squabbles  discussea— and  then, 
with  a  warm  good-by  to  Captain  Castella,  I 
sally  forth,  with  two  coolies  carrying  my  box, 
ana  the  faithful  Rosario  at  my  side,  to  head- 
quarters, about  two  miles  off. 

It  is  a  blazing,  scathing,  dazzling  afternoon, 
and  the  western  sun  is  scorcliing  on  the  walls, 
coming  first  through  our  umbrellas,  and  then 
throuA  our  pith  hats,  and  after  that  through 
our  skulls,  until  our  brains  must  be  simmering ; 


and  the  tree-crickets,  as  one  of  the  siege  train 
observes,  "want  oiling  uncommon."  But  we 
plod  on,  along  the  wf-Us,  which  have  a  broad 
walk  behind  the  embrasures  on  our  right,  and  a 
sloping  bank  on  our  left,  going  down  at  once  to 
the  criy.  I  am  reminded  occasionally  of  the 
walls  of  Chester.  Below,  on  the  right,  seen 
through  the  loopholes,  is  the  suburb  of  de- 
molished houses,  and  the  open  country.  On  the 
left  is  Canton,  or  rather  its  former  site,  for  no- 
thing but  acres  and  acres  of  brick-bats  are  now 
to  be  seen.  As  we  pass  the  different  pagodas 
over  the  city  gates,  we  find  them  filled  with 
troops  ;  and,  now  and  then,  the  surprised  excla- 
mation of  "  Why,  what  the  (never  mino)  brings 
you  out  here,  old  fellow  P"  prefaces  another 
visit  and  more  beer. 

The  head-nuarters  at  Canton  are  placed  on  a 
finely  woodea  hill,  covered  with  as  many  joss- 
houses  as  the  Monte  Sacro  at  Varallo.  in  the 
fmest  of  these,  built  and  endowed  by  Yeh, 
and  barely  finished,  General  Von  Straubenzee 
has  taken  up  his  residence.  Its  position  is 
excellently  shown  in  Mr.  Burford's  very  faith- 
ful panorama  now  exhibiting :  and  the  dif- 
ferent associated  temples — tnis  one  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  Genii  of  Eternal  Spring — rise 
steeply  above  one  another,  for  all  the  world  like 
the  perpendicular  landscape  on  a  carved  ivory 
card-case.  You  enter  through  one  of  the  usuiu 
circular  openings  peculiar  to  China,  and  ascend  a 
broad,  tall  flight  of  stairs — no  joke  in  this  climate 
— until  you  arrive  on  a  fine  terrace,  with  the 
open  halls  of  the  joss  forming  the  background. 
Here  I  met  the  Greneral,  and  a  frank,  unaffected 
welcome  makes  me  quite  at  home  at  once,  as 
the  coolies  bring  ray  box  into  a  room  which  I 
am  to  call  my  own.  It  is  an  elaborately  de- 
corated Chinese  apartment,  with  oyster-shells 
scraped  as  thin  as  paper  let  into  the  casements, 
octagonal  in  shape,  like  honeycombs.  The  fur- 
niture is  all  of  hard  ebony,  marvellously  carved, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  room  is  an  open-work 
screen  of  fruits  and  flowers,  which  QuintmMatsys 
might  have  taken  as  a  pattern  for  liis  wrought  iron 
work  ;  and  under  this  there  is  the  usual  opium- 
smoking  platform,  with  its  hard  square  wooden 
pillows.  The  doors  open  on  a  terrace  shaded 
with  matting,  and  on  a  oalcony  of  those  beautiful 
green  Chinese  tiles,  worked  au  jour,  upon  which 
are  placed  huge  comical  vases,  hol(ibig  growing 
flowers  of  rare  beauty.  From  the  ceilings  hang 
flower-baskets  of  fresh  petals  strung  on  wires ; 
and  some  restless  little  birds  jerk  about  and 
polish  their  beaks  in  delicate  bamboo  cages,  not 
much  caring  whether  Buddhists  or  Christians 
worship  in  the  temple,  so  long  as  they  get  their 
food. 

It  wants  an  hour  to  dinner,  so  I  stroll  trp  the 
wood  behind  the  temple,  and  pass  through  some 
other  temples,  and  imder  some  square  triumphal 
elevations,  and  up  more  stairs  to  the  northern 
walls.  Here  and  there  I  get  a  fine  view  of  the 
suburban  country;  level,  populous,  and  highly 
cultivated,  stretching  away  towards  the  "W  mt« 
Cloud  Mountains.  Pleasant-looking  little  villages 
are  dotted  here  and  there ;  stone  causeways  run 
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from  one  to  the  other,  and  on  to  the  city,  along 
which  people  are  passing  and  repassing  like 
ants,  but  I  nowhere  see  a  horse,  or  anything 
on  whceb.  They  carry  everything  themselves, 
upon  a  bamboo  pole.  lElegular  tea-chest-looking 
laoourers  are  bobbing  for  frogs  in  the  holes  m 
the  paddy  fields  ;  and  a  little  boy  and  a  tall  man 
are  going  off  towards  the  mountains.  Just  so 
might  Aladdin  have  started  with  his  assumed 
uncle  to  find  the  wonderful  lamp  of  that  most 
charming  of  all  our  boyhood's  tales. 

We  dined  that  day  in  the  great  Buddhist  hall 
of  the  joss-house,  enormous  idols  looking  on  with 
gilt  stupidity  at  our  proceedings.  It  is  not  a 
"Chinese  dumer"  by  any  means.  We  have 
excellent  Shanghae  mutton,  although  rather 
tough,  for,  in  this  climate  everything  must  be 
eaten  a  few  hours  after  it  is  killed  ;  we  have  also 
vermicelli  soup — down  in  the  city,  perhaps,  it 
woiUd  be  maae  with  real  worms — and  we  have 
some  little  fowls,  small  and  thin  enough  for 
Vauxhall,  but  here  they  are  fourpence  each  in- 
stead of  four  shillings,  as  whilom  at  that 
mouldy  old  temple  of  unamusing  extortion.  So, 
with  claret,  maderia,  and  pale  ale,  we  do  not  al- 
together starve. 

Mr.  Commissioner  Parkes  promises  that  to- 
morrow he  will  take  me  "  all  over  Canton." 
But  his  head  is  worth  a  thousand  dollars,  even 
now,  up  at  Pekin  ;  so  I  am  to  come  with  my  re- 
volver, and  the  oflBicers  at  the  Engineers'  quarters 
will  lend  me  anything  else.  And  I  am  first  to 
breakfast  with  them,  for  they  want  me  to  see 
their  treasures.  They  have  a  fighting  goose 
there,  that  can  thrash  two  turkeys,  and,  as  they 
will  all  three  be  eaten  in  as  many  days,  I  must 
not  lose  the  chance.  They  have  also  loot,  and 
curios ;  and  a  fresh  tub  of  Deer,  with  a  pewter 
mug  to  drink  it  out  of — fancy  that !  so  that  we 
are  not  so  badly  off,  after  all,  as  we  might  be 
in  some  awfully  respectable  London  houses, 
where  malt  is  taboo' d — at  least  before  company. 
Once,  dining  with  some  people  who  lived  by 
this  rule,  and  in  frightful  awe  of  what  the 
world  thought  of  them,  I  asked  for  beer. 
The  calm,  cold  falsehood  which  informed  me  that 
"  there  was  none  in  the  house"  was  a  thing  to 
recollect.  Which  I  did,  for,  being  at  an  even- 
ing party  shortly  afterwards,  in  the  same  esta- 
bbsnment,  I  got  the  link-man  to  bring  me  a 
pint  of  half-and-half  from  the  neighbouring 
public-house,  and  I  left  the  pewter  measure  at 
the  foot  of  a  Hebe  on  the  staircase,  just  before 
the  first  and  important  detachment  of  guests 
came  rustling  down  to  supper. 

I  went  to  Ded  betimes  m  the  joss-house  that 
night,  for  I  had  gone  through  a  tiring  day.  I 
slept  on  a  cane  sofa  in  the  balcony,  with  a  light 
muslin  mosquito  tent  over  me.  One  by  one  the 
lights  in  tlie  great  city  at  my  feet  were  extin- 
guished—^the  challenges  of  the  sentinels  died 
away,  and  a  silence  so  deep  that  it  amounted 
almost  to  oppression,  reigned  over  Canton. 
Then  tiie  moon  rose  behind  Honan,  throwing  the 
pagodas  and  yamuns  into  bold  relief;  but  I 
could  still  make  out  the  little  specks  of  light  and 
hear  the  bells  marking  the  time  on  the  ships  in 


the  river.  I  did  not  sleep  well — heat,  excite- 
ment, and  novelty  all  combined  to  keep  me 
awake  by  fits  ana  starts  till  the  silence  was 
broken  by  the  English  drums  and  fifes  playing 
the  reveil,  and  the  sxinlight  flashed  over  the 
panorama  with  tropical  rapidity,  lighting  up  at 
once  the  entire  view. 


A  SUM  IN  FAIR  DIVISION. 

Once  upon  a  time  I  was  one  of  the  pale  faces 
who  studied  physic  at  St.  Poultice's,  and  had  re- 
gistered my  name  in  a  certain  book  at  the  hos- 
pital as  candidate  for  the  privilege  of  helping 
mfant  paupers  over  their  first  trouble  in  the 
world.  A  scrap  of  paper  ordered  me  to  SafPron- 
hill  upon  a  summer's  night,  when  there  was  a 
bright  moon  on  the  still  sea  far  away,  on  the 
green  com,  and  on  the  river  flowing  down  from 
among  quiet  meadows  to  the  city  asleep  in  its 
dirt.  Silver  came  down  from  heaven  even  among 
the  hawkers  who  were  still  at  work  in  Leather- 
lane,  but  they  were  none  the  richer  for  it.  There 
was  an  outcry  of  traders  and  quarrel  fers,  a 
hubbub,  and  a  throng  of  eager,  hungry,  filthy 
life.  The  gin-shops  glared  their  welcome  on  each 
side.  About  the  door  of  one  there  was  a 
crowd  intent  upon  a  quarrel  between  angry 
women ;  ballad-singers  wailed  their  comic  songs,  , 
in  rivalry  with  bands  and  solitary  fiddles,  dip 
candles  in  paper  lanterns  flickered  over  unwhole- 
some shell-fish,  fruit,  sweetmeats,  miserable 
trinkets  ;  vegetable  trucks  strewed  the  road  and 
the  foul  pavement  with  their  refuse.  I  elbowed 
my  way  through  the  crowd,  escaped  down  a  by- 
street into  the  mere  stoniness  of  Hatton-garden, 
a  desert  of  private  houses,  then  decaying  into 
offices  and  shops.  A  wretched  thoroughfare  at 
the  end,  now  runs  over  the  side  of  the  old 
garden  wall ;  yet  once  turf  yellow  with  crocuses 
flourished  just  outside  it,  upon  Saffron-hill. 

I  was  but  a  boy,  and  might  be  pardoned  for  a 
shudder  at  my  work.  The  place  was  and  is 
wretched.  There  was  green  dirt  overrunning 
from  the  kennel,  black  mrt  about  all  the  door- 
ways, grey  dirt  on  the  windows  or  the  bits  of 
paper  or  the  bundles  of  old  rag  thrust  into 
window-frames,  yellow  dirt  on  every  haggard 
face.  Bony  young  children,  late  as  it  was,  were 
in  the  road.  Gaunt  women  were  scolding,  as  I 
suppose  there  always  are,  who  scold  all  night  and 
all  day,  in  their  doorways.  Drunken  men  were 
swearing  home  to  bed,  and  one  of  them  was 
lying  at  length  in  the  gutter.  There  were  not 
many  lights  in  the  windows,  except  those  of  a 
few  ghastly  and  cavernous  little  shops ;  but  one 
light  at  an  upper  window  helped  mc  to  assurance 
ot  the  house  I  was  to  enter. 

Up  a  sooty  staircase,  by  a  room  into  which 
there  struggled  just  enough  of  moonlight  to 
show  eight  or  ten  men,  women,  and  children 
huddled  on  the  floor,  and  all,  except  one  drunken 
girl,  asleep,  I  found  the  way  to  my  patient.  Let 
me  call  her  Mrs.  Part.  Sfie  was  a  large,  red 
woman— I,  a  white  little  chit  of  a  student. 
The  public  should  remember  that  an  hospital 
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student  does  not  practise  at  the  expense  of  the 
poor,  as  by  experiment  upon  the  vile.  He  may 
oe  weak  in  himself,  but  lie  is  strong  m  having 
at  his  back  the  best  help  in  the  world,  ready  at 
a  word  to  come  with  succour  to  the  side  of  the 
most  miserable  pallet.  I  required  no  help.  Mrs. 
Part  was  a  motner  for  the  fourteenth  time  ;  but 
more  than  half  of  her  children  were  already  lying 
in  the  rack  little  square  known  as  the  church- 
yard of  St.  Andrew  s,  Holborn.  Two  old  women 
m  beards,  from  a  room  below,  helped  me  to 
welcome  the  poor  little  baby  to  its  heritage  of 
want.  It  consoled  me  in  my  inexperience  to 
hear  these  women  in  the  next  room  favourably 
reviewing  my  first  eflFort,  and  crediting  me  wtli 
an  experience  that  I  did  not  possess.  To  me  the 
scene  was  new,  and  so  were  the  emotions  it  occa- 
sioned. Mrs.  Part  had  informed  me  abundantly 
about  her  household  life,  about  the  births  and  lives 
anddeathsof  ohildren.and  her  husband's  industry. 
He  was  out  then,  when  it  was  nearly  midnight, 
and  had  been  labouring  all  day  with  his  barrow- 
load  of  penny  trinkets  and  small  toys.  The 
most  wretched,  while  there  is  hope  m  them, 
cannot  endure  bare  life  without  making  some 
faint  effort  to  beautify  it.  But  it  is  hard  for  the 
seller  of  those  luxuries  of  painted  parrots,  and 
gay  bits  of  picture,  and  bead  bracelets,  when- 
ever a  frost  comes  or  a  new  pressure  of  pesti- 
lence or  famine. 

This  poor  woman  and  her  husband,  prospering 
through  sobriety,  were  reckoned  rich  in  Saffron- 
hill.  They  managed  to  rent  two  rooms  for  them- 
selves and  their  six  living  children.  The  back 
room  contained  but  a  few  old  beds  laid  on  the 
floor,  a  deal  chair,  a  fragment  of  looking-glass, 
and  an  earthen  basin.  I  was  in  the  front  room, 
where  there  were  some  coloured  pictures  on  the 
wall,  a  very  little  crockery  in  a  cupboard,  a 
saucepan  and  a  frying-pan,  tiie  woman's  own  bed 
on  the  floor,  some  old  rush-bottomed  cliairs,  and 
a  deal  table.  The  infant  lay  wrapped  in  an  apron 
on  its  mother's  arm.  What  others  know  as  pos- 
sibilities of  life  were  to  it  impossibilities ;  the 
dread  of  others  was  its  certainty,  if  it  should 
live.  Not  the  less  happy  was  the  mother's  face. 
Had  she  been  a  great  lady,  with  "a  husband 
anxious  for  an  heir  to  his  estates,  there  would 
have  been  no  truer  joy  at  her  heart  than  there 
seemed  to  be  in  it  as  she  greeted  weary  Mr. 
Part.,  when  he  at  last  entered,  with  the  cry,  "  It's 
a  boy,  John."  A  boy  can  earn.  Misery  cannot 
hunt  a  boy  so  easily  as  it  can  hunt  a  girl  into 
the  toils,  and  bring  him  down  to  shame. 

"  Very  well,  Sue.  Your  servant,  sir.  I  ask 
your  pardon.    Here's  his  hansel." 

"  lou've  had  a  long  day,  poor  fellow." 

"  And  a  good  one,  girl.  Wliat'll  I  get  you  P 
See  here."  It  was  a  great  spectacle  of  coppers, 
worth  four  shillings-and-twopence.  Fourteen 
hours'  work  checrfiuly  done  for  a  return  of  four 
and  twopence,  out  of  which  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  three  shillings  were  profit. 

Wealth  indcca!  Some  years  ago  it  was  cal- 
culated that  the  poor  throughout  the  country 
keep  themselves  and  do  not  fall  upon  the  rates, 
if  ttiey  can  earn  four  pounds  a  year  per  back 


and  mouth,  we  must  not  say  per  head,  since  the 
head  goes  for  nothing. 

"And  what  did  little  Bill  get  for  his 
winkles  ?" 

"  Eightpence ;  but  he  came  home  with  a  black 
eye.  He  couldn't  help  it;  it  wasn't  fighting;  some- 
body that  came  out  of  a  public  house  liit  him  in 
Leather-lane." 

"  Ah,  well,"  said  the  father,  "  be  it  as  it  may. 
Poor  boy !  He'll  have  enough  thumping  about. 
Is  a  fellow  to  look  at  the  baby  ?" 

Certainly  he  was,  but  I  was  sorry  to  disturb 
his  happiness,  for  there  was  something  to  be 
written  or  signed,  and  he  was  then  at  his  wit's 
end  for  writin"  material.  I  had  to  make  out 
with  a  pointed  stick  dipped  into  ink,  of  which 
the  material  was  scraped  out  of  the  chimney. 

All  this  happened  some  time  ago.  The  baby 
lived  and  grew,  by  help  of  his  father's  energetic 
labour,  ana  in  due  time,  by  help  of  his  own  toil, 
to  be  a  stout  young  man.  Several  odd  chances 
combined  to  bring  the  Parts,  at  sundry  times, 
across  my  nath  in  life.  Tliis  baby  went  by  my 
recommenaatiou,  as  a  tall  and  rather  handsome 
young  fellow,  named  Thomas,  into  the  service  of 
one  of  my  oldest  and  kindest  friends,  a  wealthy 
bachelor  at  Kensington.  The  family  was  dis- 
persed. The  father  was  dead,  the  mother  was 
m  the  workhouse.  One  girl  had  tried  farm 
service  in  Leicestershire,  and  there  got  married. 
One  boy  was  a  hawker,  as  his  father  had  been. 
One  had,  to  the  never  ending  grief  of  his  mother, 
taken  to  bad  courses,  and  been  sentenced  to 
transportation.  The  two  girls  were  honest 
girls  ;  one,  as  I  have  just  said,  married,  and  the 
other  served  as  scullery-maid  in  a  West-end 
hotel. 

The  prosperous  man  of  the  family  is  Tom,  the 
footman,  who  is  scraping  together  savings  from 
his  wages,  with  the  design  ot  setting  up  as  soon 
as  he  can  a  little  shop,  and  fetching  home  his 
mother  from  the  workhouse.  I  have  seen  this 
mother  and  son  togctherwhen  the  mother  nursed, 
with  all  her  love,  the  helpless  son.  I  am  to  see, 
also,  the  son  nursing  his  mother.  My  friend 
Tom,  coming  to  me  lately  with  a  message  from 
his  master,  answered  with  a  troubled  tace  my 
question  as  to  the  well-being  of  his  family  : 

"Peggy,  poor  girl,  in  Leicestershire,  is 
nursing  a  sick  husband  and  two  little  babies. 
I'here's  nothing  coming  in  except  from  the  club. 
I've  helped  her  to  keep  off  the  parish,  for  she 
has  a  high  heart,  and  tliey've  worked  hard  and 
thriven,  though  her  Dick  is  but  a  farm  labourer. 
They'll  do  when  he  comes  round  again,  I  have  no 
fear.  But  my  heart  aches  for  little  Susie— that's 
my  sister  you  know,  sir,  at  the  great  hotel. 
There  wasn  t  a  brighter  little  darling  upon  earth 
than  she  was  when  she  went  there  as  scullery-maid 
six  years  ago.  And  how  she  has  kept  her  place, 
andoore  everything,  and  stripped  herself  to  help 
raise  money  to  deftnd  our  Will  when  he  got  into 
trouble !"  (Our  Will  is  the  unhappy  youth  who 
has  disgraced  the  family,  but  instead  of  shutting 
him  out  of  their  hearts  this  brother  of  his  and 
his  sisters  speak  of  him  with  a  peculiar  tender- 
ness.)   "  Wo  all  petted  Susie,  and  there  was 
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nobody  she  wouldn't  pet.  She  kept  Will 
straight  for  a  whole  year  when  she  was  but  a 
child  of  twelve.  Well,  sir,  she  is  an  old  woman 
of  two-and  twenty  now.  She  has  overworked 
herself,  and  got  some  poison  from  the  kitchen 
drains.  So  she  wasn't  lit  for  her  work,  and  lost 
her  place,  and  was  destitute  like.  I  had  some  of 
my  savings  left,  and  would  have  helped  her,  but 
she's  a  proud  girl  in  her  way.  *  It's  mother's 
bread  you  want  to  give  jue,  Tom,'  says  she.  'It's 
not  right  to  keep  me,  that's  her  child,  out  of  the 
workhouse  by  forcing  her  to  die  in  it.  I'm  young, 
and  I  shall  do.  I  haven't  gi-udged  work  to  the 
parish,  and  I'm  not  ashamed  to  take  help  till 
I'm  strong  enough — as  I  soon  shall  be — to  buckle 
to  again.'  She's  a  brave  little  Susie,  sir.  She 
wasn't  spoilt  by  petting,  and  she  wasn't  spoilt  by 
slaving,  though  she  did  let  herself  be  driven  like 
a  slave." 

"  You  liave  right  to  be  proud  of  her." 
"  Proud  of  her,  sir.  JProud  of  what  else  ? 
Why  didn't  she  go  and  sin,  as,  thank  God,  never 
sister  of  mine  did  ?  Wliy  didn't  she  let  herself 
be  led  away,  as  our  Will  was,  and  get  tired  of 
toiling  all  the  year  round  for  a  few  dry  crumbs" 
when  she  could  get  a  year's  earnings  in  a  week 
or  a  day  by  thieving  !  There's  One  that  knows 
who's  tempted  ana  who  isn't,  and  what  they 
deserve  who  fight  in  awful  struggle  with  the 
Tempter  all  their  lives  and  win.  My  poor  weak 
brother  wasn't  equal  to  the  wrestle.  But, 
brave  little  Susie !  Well,  sir.  Will,  before  he  is 
taken  abroad,  where  he  may  mend  and  thrive,  is 
in  a  model  prison  now,  welllodged  and  comfort- 
ably fed.  That's  what  he  gets  for  doing 
wrong.  It  made  me  cry  to  see  our  Susie  ia  one 
of  the  hungriest  of  London  workhouses.  Little 
enough  she  gets  for  doing  right." 

"  Bui  her  work,"  I  said,  "  was  at  an  hotel  in 
St.  George's,  Hanover-square,  where  there  are 
few  poor,  and  out  of  very  light  rates  guardians 
afford  liberal  maintenance." 

"  I  had  that  in  my  head,  sir,  when  I  agreed  to 
what  the  darling  said  so  truly  about  mother. 
But  it  turned  out  to  have  been  settled  long  ago 
that,  as  the  rich  people  hadn't  many  poor  except 
their  servants  in  their  parishes,  they  shouldn't  be 
asked  to  pay  rates  for  support  of  such  as  them 
when  they  fell  destitute.  Domestic  servants,  it 
was  settled,  commonly  come  out  of  impoverished 
places,  and  they  was  to  be  sent  back  to  those 
impoverished  places  to  be  fed  when  they  had 
worked  themselves  out  in  the  service  of  their 
betters.  Domestic  service  for  any  length  of 
years  doesn't  give  anybody  now  a  settlement. 
So  Susie  was  sucked  ury  down  Hanover-square 
way  and  then  was  chucked  back  for  the  remains 
of  ner  life  to  rot  in  Saffron-hill." 

"  Tom,  you  are  angry  I" 

"  I  think  not,  sir.  I  don't  know  who  with. 
But  there's  something  that's  not  fair  to  little 
Susie,  sir — something  that  isn't  just.  I'm  told 
the  rich  people  in  these  ^and  parts  of  town  have 
saved  themselves  two  shillings  in  the  pound,  and 
shifted  over  the  burden  of  four  parts  out  of 
five  of  their  poor's  rate  upon  the  overweighted 
little  shopkeepers  in  such  places  as  Safi'iou-hill 


and  Leather-lane  by  hitching  off  the  charge  of 
their  disabled  servants.  Is  that  fair  ?  Little  as 
they  pay  there  is  enough  to  afford  six  or  seven 
shillings  a  week  to  the  keep  of  a  poor  person 
in  their  workhouses.  How  can  a  parish  manage 
that  when  it  is  crammed  with  poor  creatures 
who  have  to  be  supported  chiefly  Dy  folks  hardly 
fit  to  keep  themselves  out  of  starvation  ?  How 
can  such  parishes  afford  an  allowance  such  as 
that  ?  The  rates  have  to  be  kept  down  by  might 
and  main.  It's  cruel — it  looks  fearfully  hard- 
hearted in  the  working — but  it's  a  necessity.  My 
Susie  must  be  made  to  cost  less  than  three 
shillings  a  week,  and  every  penny  of  that's 
grudged  her,  because  by  ri^ht,  if  not  by  law,  she 
belongs  to  St.  George's.  It  isn't  only  the  little 
that's  in  the  helping  hand  my  darling  gets  held 
out  to  her,  but  it's  the  way  it's  held.  And  yet 
people  are  kind  enough.    My  master,  now " 

"  Your  master,  Tom,  pays,  I  think,  not  very 
much  more  poor's  rate  than  your  sister's  masta: 
did.  His  great  house  at  Kensington  is  one  of  a 
pile  built  where  a  nest  of  starvelings  was  pulled 
down.  No  new  nest  was  given  to  the  starve- 
lings, and  they  went  to  Fulham,  which  is  a  nice 
place,  where  almond  and  appleblossom  comes 
out  a  week  earher  than  on  our  side  of  London, 
but  where  the  parish  is  charged  heavily  with 
poor.  The  poor  turned  out  of  Kensmgton  have 
settled  there.  Fulham  shopkeepers  and  gar- 
deners pay  three-and-sixpence  in  the  pound  for 
support  of  the  poor,  your  master  pays  only  a 
shilling.  Yet  I  know  very  well  that  the  low  rate 
pleases  him.  And,  you  know,  he  is  a  member 
of  Parhament." 

"  My  master,"  said  Tom,  "  wouldn't  leave  a 
fly  to  struggle  in  a  milkpot.  He'd  not  only 
fetch  him  out,  but  also  wipe  liim.  There'd  be 
no  sort  of  laws  wanted  if  all  men  were  like  unto 
liim." 

"  Have  you  spoken  of  Susie  to  your  master  ? 
He  might  help  you." 

"  He  would,  sir.  But  I  am  thankful  to  say 
he  knows  nothing  of  my  affairs.  What  right 
have  I,  knowing  his  good  nature,  to  take  advan- 
tage of  it  ?  Because  he  does  more  than  his  duty 
by  me,  feeds  me  well,  pays  me  well,  even  nurees 
me  when  I  am  ill — for  he  never  turns  us  out  into 
the  street — was  I  to  press  upon  him  also  with, 
our  trouble  about  finding  law  for  our  Will  ?  is 
he  to  sujiport  also  my  mother  and  my  sister  ? 
What  justice  would  there  be  in  lliat  ?  But,  sir," 
—the  poor  fellow's  voice  quivered  with  sudden 
reverence — "  I  have  another  Master  upon  whom 
I  may  throw  my  burdens,  however  many  they 
may  be.  I  liave  spoken  to  Him  of  Susie,  and 
the  rest  of  us.  He  will  help  me,  I  am  not 
afraid." 

One  hears  daily  of  troubles,  and  bears  easily 
those  which  do  not  lie  on  one's  own  shoulder. 
I  felt  sympathy  and  respect  for  Thomas  Part, 
but  gave,  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  no  active  thought 
to  his  affairs,  and  often  saw  his  master  in  the 
way  of  friendly  intercourse  without  alluding  to 
the  sorrows  of  the  footman. 

One  morning  I  was  with  my  friend  in  liis 
study  kbomiug  to  impress  upon  him  what  I 
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took  to  be  the  right  view  of  a  proposed  measure 
for  medical  reform. 

"  Now,"  be  said,  "  if  you've  emptied  out  your 
bag  of  wind  will  you  tell  wiiv  you  doctors,  living 
in  the  heart  of  things,  full  of  deep  moment,  able, 
if  you  have  eyes,  to  see  the  marrow  of  a  hun- 
dred social  truths,  worry  about  these  trifles- 
councils,  quacks,  registers,  lioensiug  bodies 

You  want  just  free  trade." 

"  But,  my  good  sir " 

"  Free  trade,  I  say.  Now  let  me  ask  whether 
you  have  ever  given  any  atteutiou  to  the  subject 
of  county  rating." 

"  I  know  nothing  about  it." 

"  Then  you  are  an  ass,  my  dear  friend — an  ass. 
It  lay  unaer  your  nose.  I  had  lately  convinced 
myself  that  one  of  the  most  important  wants  of 
the  day  is  an  equalised  poor-rate." 

"Oh,  I  see.  Thomas  from  down-stairs  has 
been  speaking  to  you." 

"Thomas!"  my  friend  cried  with  a  face  of 
blank  amazement.  "What  should  he  know 
about  politics  ?" 

So  here  I  thought  myself  not  quite  the  only 
gentleman  who  did  not  see  into  what  lay  close  to 
liis  nose. 

"  No  ;  I  have  had  my  attention  called  to  the 
subject  by  a  very  intelligent  member  of  the 
House.  I  have  gone  through  the  facts,  and 
they  are  very  strflung.  Why  didn't  you  doc- 
tors tell  us  long  ago  what  you  must  have  seen 
of  the  working  of  all  this  among  the  poor  ?  But 
you  have  your  brains  spread  upon  plaisters ; 
there's  nothing  but  mix.ture  in  your  heads. 
Don't  look  as  if  you  had  a  pill  in  your  throat ; 
listen  to  me.    Look  here :   you  pale  up  the 

Sior  in  parishes,  and  say  each  pays  its  own. 
ere's  a  purgatory  of  a  parish,  never  mind  its 
name,  there  are  hundreds  of  them  in  England, 
and  I  won't  bless  them  with  the  name  of  a  saint. 
Here's  the  old  parish  of  Bread  the  Less,  with 
poor  inhabitants  as  plentiful  as  mites  in  cheese, 
tightly  paled  in.  Cosy  gentlemen  from  the  ad- 
joining paradise  of  Cake  the  Greater  look  over  the 
pales  and  cry,  '  Bally  about  your  beadle,  gentle- 
men ;  support  your  own  poor !'  Some  poor  worm 
wriggles  up  the  paling  and  faUs  over  into  the 
blessed  land.  He  is  taken  up  between  finger 
and  thumb  and  thrown  back  into  Purgatory, 
with  a  '  IFUl  you  support  your  own  poor,  gentle- 
men ?  That  fellow  has  no  settlement  here,  you 
know.*  '  But,'  cries  a  soul  in  pain,  '  we  must 
pay  four  shillings  in  the  pound  to  get  our  many 
poor  only  starvation  commons.  The  few  you 
nave  you  can  feed  handsomely,  though  you  pay 
only  fourpence  in  the  pound' — truly,  no  more  is 
paid,  my  dear  doctor,  by  the  rich  people  in  Pad- 
dington — '  and,  after  all,  you  comd  more  easily 
pay  forty  pounds  than  we  can  pay  four  shillings. 
Are  we  to  be  the  dogs  who  lick  the  wounds  of 
Lazarus  while  he  is  fed  only  by  the  crumbs 
under  your  table,  Dives  ?'  That's  the  way  they 
ought  to  talk,  only  they  never  do.  They  see 
their  necessity,  and  talk  of  putting  on  the  screw. 
They  make  what  we  in  the  West  call  hard- 
hearted guardians  and  overseers.  Pooh,  pooh, 
sir !    Hare  I  a  hoof  growing  ?   Have  I  omws  F 


Do  you  see  my  tail  anywhere  ?  If  anybody  is  the 
monster,  it  is  I.  Those  people  are  blind  m  their 
way,  I  have  been  as  blind  m  mine.  Why,  sir, 
the  Bank  of  England  itself,  and  that's  Dives, 
I  think,  occupies  the  best  part  or  the  whole  of 
the  parish  of  St.  Christopher-le-Stock,  and 
though  its  premises  are  worth  fifty  thousand 
pounds  a  year,  it  only  pays  a  farthing  a  pound 
to  the  London  poor.  That  is  its  crumb  to 
Lazarus.  The  actual  total  is  not  more  than  ia 
paid  by  a  single  house  in  other  parts  of  London ; 
it  is  not  hall  as  much  as  is  paid  by  the  Times 
printing-office ;  not  a  third  as  much  as  is  paid 
by  the  Apothecaries'  Company.  The  Bank  of 
England  pays  Lazarus  a  I'arthing  in  the  pound. 
The  poor  parish  of  St.  Nicolas  Olave  pays  eight 
shillings  in  the  pound.  The  richer  a  parish 
grows  the  less  it  has  to  pay.  The  poorer  a 
parish  grows  the  more  it  has  to  pay.  Very 
reasonable,  eh  ?  When  Regent-street  waa  built, 
an  immense  number  of  poor  dwellings  were 
destroyed,  no  substitutes  for  them  were  erected, 
and  the  poor  were  tossed  into  surrounding 
parishes,  to  fall  on  their  legs  if  they  coul£ 
When  the  improvements  were  made  in  the 
Strand  and  Trafalgar-square,  the  same  happened. 
When  New  Farringdon-street  was  formed,  the 
same  was  done.  A  horde  of  poor  was  hunted 
over  the  borders  of  one  parish  to  settle  down  in 
another  as  it  could.  A  waste  was  made  in  the 
centre  of  London,  and  it  has  contributed  no- 
thing to  relieve  the  distress  it  magnified  up  to 
the  present  day.  When  New  Oxford-street  was 
made,  and  the  homes  of  thousands  in  St.  Giles's 
were  destroyed  but  not  built  up  again  else- 
where, the  poor  again  were  crowded  down  upon 
each  other,  rammed  together,  and  taxed  trebly 
to  pay  for  one  anothePs  miseries.  When  Vic- 
toria-street, Westminster,  was  made,  a  member 
of  the  chapter  observed,  '  I  am  happy  to  say  w© 
improve  rapidly.  We  have  got  rid  of  many 
hundreds  ot  the  worst  of  the  poorer  class.'  He 
was  asked  whither  they  were  gone,  and  an- 
swered, '  Really,  that  is  not  a  subject  for  our 
consideration,  the  parishes  where  they  are  now 
living  must  look  to  that !'  Now,  doctor,  a  state 
of  things  like  this  breeds  facts  by  tens  of  thou- 
sands. Pamphlets  and  Blue-books  are  full  of 
them,  but  the  lanes,  and  wretched  rooms,  and 
workhouses,  and  workhouse-gates  at  night,  with 
the  poor  wretches  shivering  outside,  they  also 
are  full  of  them." 

"  Yes,  truly." 

"  I  do  not  for  an  instant  think  that  the  Legis- 
lature knew  how  cruel  a  thing  it  was  when,  in 
1832,  they  declared  that  domestic  service  waa 
not  to  establish  for  the  poor  a  settlement  among 
the  rich.  But  I  don't  speak  only  of  London, 
surely  not.  Look  all  over  the  country.  See  the 
farmers  denying  cottages  to  labourers  in  rural 
parishes,  thougli  the  denial  forces  them  to  come 
and  go  three  or  four  miles  to  and  from  work,  and 
all  in  order  that  they  may  not  acquire  a  settle- 
ment and  fall  upon  their  parish  rate.  Into  a 
big  country  town  the  labourers  are  forced  from 
mues  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  the  county 
townsman  pays  perhaps,  as  in  Norwich,  three  Of 
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four  shillinffs  of  poor's  rate  against  as  many 
pence  contributed  by  those  who  drive  their  la- 
twurers  into  the  Norwich  lanes,  and  throw  the 
burdens  of  their  occasional  distress  and  sickness 
on  the  Norwich  rates.  Yet  they  take  from  the 
town  all  that  can  be  taken.  They  thrive  mainly 
by  reason  of  the  town,  which  opens  to  their 
com  and  beef  and  milk  an  ample  market.  I  say, 
sir,"  my  friend  continued,  perhaps  fancying 
himself  in  the  House  of  Commons,  "that  the 
root  of  a  thousand  griefs  that  may  be  readily 
destroyed  is  to  be  found  in  this  question  of  the 
inequality  of  rating  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  I 
do  not  wish  to  see  any  great  national  system 
under  central  government.  But  I  am  sure  that 
men  of  the  same  county  could  maintain  for  this 
purpose  of  rating  some  machinery  within  their 
own  control  for  the  establishing  of  uniform 
assessment.  The  general  issue  of  tliat  would  be, 
that,  instead  of  a  rate  of  fourpence,  sixpence,  or 
a  shilling  charged  upon  the  rich,  and  of  three, 
four,  or  eight  snillings  charged  upon  the  poor, 
there  would  be  an  equal  rate  of  eighteenpence, 
or  two  shillings." 

"  Oh,  if  you  please,  sir,  will  you  come  and 
speak  to  Thomas,  sir  ?  He's  had  a  letter."  So 
said  a  bright  little  parlour  maid,  suddenly  open- 
ing the  study  door. 

"  A  letter !     Well,  what  then  ?" 

"  He's  cryin»,  sir ;  I  wasn't  to  come  and  tell 
you ;  but  I  ought."  The  little  maid  was  energetic 
about  that.  It  afterwards  appeared  that  she  was 
in  the  confidence  of  Thomas,  and  having  views 
of  her  own  in  addition  to  her  sympathies,  seized 
this  occasion  of  betraying  him,  not  to  his  enemy, 
but  to  his  strongest  friend. 

The  letter  was  from  his  sister  in  Leicester- 
shire, whose  husband  had  not  mended  as  she 
hoped,  but  had  sunk  slowly  and  died.  She  had 
buried  him  herself  with  Tom's  help.  Then  she 
had,  after  the  lonw  strain  on  her  mind  was  sud- 
denly withdrawn,  fallen  sick,  so  that  she  and  her 
children  needed  tending  until  she  was  strong 
enough  to  earn  her  living,  as  she  knew  she 
should,  for  she  had  made  many  good  friends  in 
that  part  of  the  country.  At  last,  therefore,  she 
went  to  the  parish  for  a  few  weeks'  sustenance, 
and  by  the  parish  had  been  packed  off  with  her 
children  into  Warwick,  where  her  husband  had  a 
settlement.  She  was  in  Warwick  workhouse, 
where  her  heart  would  break,  for  how  could  she 
go  out  of  it  into  a  strange  place  without  a  living 
soul  who  knew  her  story  and  was  ready  to  help 
and  cheer  her  in  endeavouring  to  be  a  free,  true 
mother  to  her  children. 

The  little  parlour-maid  was  privileged  to  read 
this  letter,  and  knew  all  Tom's  grief.  Then  she 
committed  the  great  crime  of  fetching  master. 
She  made  a  clean  breast  of  it  while  she  was  about 
it,  and  I  may  as  well  own  that  I  helped  to  be 
Tom's  deputy  confessor. 

Thomas  Part  is  not  of  an  unforgiving  temper : 
he  has  been  discharged  his  master's  service  and 
put  into  a  little  shop.  His  sister  and  her  two 
children  have  been  fetched  from  Warwickshire, 
to  the  half-satisfaction  of  the  traitress,  and  the 
sister  is  housekeeper  for  him  and  his  mother.  He 


has  been  suddenly  forced  into  the  fall  bloom  of 
all  his  hopes.  Susie  is  being  petted  by  my 
friends'  domestics,  and  is  commonly  supposed  to 
be  in  training  for  the  place  of  parlour-maid,  which 
is  expected  in  a  few  months  to  become  vacant. 

It  is  in  the  power  of  a  good  man  to  make  this 
or  that  household  happy.  It  is  the  liigher  pri- 
vilege of  a  good  law  to  increase  happiness 
throughout  a  nation.  Many  a  labourer  who  now 
comes  from  afar,  already  weary,  to  his  work, 
many  a  Lazarus,  half-fed  by  the  pauperised  com- 
munity which  yet  yields  up  no  small  share  of  its  i 
bread  to  his  support,  will  find  rest,  comfort,  and 
hope  in  an  act  of  justice  that  has  yet  to  be  ac- 
complished. Call  it  an  act  for  the  more  even 
distribution  of  the  burden  of  the  poor-rate  and 
the  consequent  suppression  of  the  cruelties 
arising  from  the  law  of  Settlement  and  Poor 
Removal. 


THE  CRUSOE  OE  THE  SNOWY  DESERT. 

Late  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  fifty-one,  Mr.  Baldwin  Mollhausen,  a 
Prussian  traveller,  pursuing  his  investigations  in 
Northern  America,  had  occasion  to  make  a  return 
journey  across  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the 
Missouri.  He  started  with  one  companion  only, 
and  with  three  horses  and  a  mule,  for  riding  and 
for  carrying  the  baggage. 

Scanty  fodder,  In£an  treachery,  and  the  fear- 
ful cold  of  those  snowy  regions,  produced  the 
first  disasters  of  the  travellers,  by  depriving  them 
of  the  services  of  all  four  animals.  Their  last 
horse  was  killed  by  exposure  to  an  icy  gale,  at  a 
spot  in  the  miserable  wilderness  called  Sandy 
Hill  Creek.  Here,  now  that  their  last  means  of 
getting  forward  had  failed  them,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  stop,  at  a  period  of  the  year  when  every 
succeeding  day  might  be  expected  to  increase 
the  horrors  of  the  cold,  and  the  chances  of  death 
by  starvation  in  the  prairie  wastes. 

They  had  a  little  Indian  tent  with  them,  and 
they  set  it  up  for  shelter.  They  had  abo  a  small 
supply  of  bad  buffalo  meat,  rice,  and  Indian  com. 
On  this  they  existed  miserably  for  a  few  days, 
until  the  Post  from  Fort  Kearney  to  the  Flat 
River  happened  to  pass  them. 

With  all  the  will  to  rescue  both  the  travellers, 
the  Post  did  not  possess  the  power.  It  was 
barely  possible  for  the  persons  in  charge  of  it — 
their  own  lives  depending  on  their  getting  on 
rapidly,  and  husbanding  their  provisions— to 
make  room  for  one  man  in  their  little  vehicle 
drawn  by  six  mules.  The  other  man  would 
have  no  help  for  it  but  to  remain  behind 
with  the  goods,  alone  in  the  wilderness,  and  to 
keep  himself  alive,  if  it  was  possible,  in  that 
dreadful  position,  until  the  Post  could  send 
horses  back  for  him  from  the  Catholic  Mission, 
eighty  or  a  hundred  miles  off. 

In  this  emergency — an  emergency  of  life  or 
death  if  ever  there  was  one  yet — the  travellers 
agreed  on  drawing  lots  to  decide  which  man  was 
to  be  rescued,  and  which  man  was  to  remain. 
The  lot  to  remain  fell  on  Mr.  Mollhausen. 
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The  Post  resumed  its  journey  at  once,  with 
the  rescued  traveller  squeezed  into  the  little 
carriage.  Mr.  Mollhausen  watched  the  departure 
of  the  vehicle  till  it  was  out  of  sight,  till  he  was 
left  alone,  the  one  living  being  in  the  white 
^aate — the  Crusoe  of  the  snowy  desert.  He 
had  three  chances,  not  of  life,  but  of  death. 
Death  by  cold  ;  death  by  the  murderous  treachery 
of  savages ;  death  by  the  teeth  of  the  wolves 
which  prowled  the  wildenicss  by  night.  But  he 
was  a  brave  man,  and  he  faced  his  imminent 
perils  and  his  awful  loneliness  with  a  stout 
neart. 

He  was  well  supplied  vnth  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion ;  and  the  first  thing  he  did  when  tlie  Post 
left  him  was  to  look  to  these.  His  next  pro- 
ceeding was  to  make  use  of  the  snow  on  the 
earth  to  keep  out  the  snow  from  the  heavens  by 
raising  a  white  wall,  firmly  stamped,  all  round 
his  little  tent.  He  then  dragged  up  a  supply  of 
wood  from  the  river  near  at  hand,  and  piled  it 
before  his  door.  His  fire-place  was  a  hollow  in 
the  ground,  in  front  of  his  bed  of  blankets  and 
bufftSo  hides.  The  food  he  possessed  to  cook  at 
it  consisted  of  buffalo  meat  and  rice.  He  had 
also  some  coffee.  These  provisions,  on  which 
his  feeble  chance  of  life  depended,  he  carefully 
divided  into  fourteen  days'  rations,  having  first 
calculated  that,  in  fourteen  days  at  the  furthest, 
he  might  look  for  help  from  the  Mission.  The 
8um  of  his  preparations  was  now  complete.  He 
fed  his  fire,  set  on  his  food  to  cook,  and  crept 
into  his  blankets  to  wait  for  the  coming  of  night 
—the  first  night  alone  in  the  desert. 

After  a  time,  the  silence  and  the  solitude 
weighed  upon  him  so  heavily,  that  he  sought 
some  kind  of  comfort  and  companionship  in 
trying  to  talk  to  himself ;  but,  in  that  forlorn 
situation,  even  the  sound  of  his  own  voice  made 
lum  shudder.  The  sun  sank  to  its  setting  behind 
snow  clouds  ;  its  last  rays  were  trembling  redly 
over  the  wilderness  of  white  ground,  when  the 
howl  of  the  wolves  came  dovra  upon  him  on  the 
icy  wind.  Tliey  were  assembled  in  a  ravine 
where  the  travellers'  last  horse  had  fallen  dead, 
some  days  before.  Nothing  was  left  of  the 
animal  but  his  polished  bones  and  the  rings  of 
his  harness ;  and  over  these  bare  relics  of  their 
feast  the  ravenous  creatures  Avrangled  and  yelled 
all  night  long.  The  deserted  man,  listening  to 
them  in  his  tent,  tried  to  wliile  away  the  un- 
speakable oppression  of  the  dark  hours  by 
(adculating  their  varying  numbers  from  the 
greater  or  lesser  volume  of  the  howling  sounds 
tnat  reached  liim.  Exhaustion  overjiowered  his 
faculties,  while  he  was  still  at  this  melancholy 
work.  He  slept,  till  hunger  woke  him  the  next 
day,  when  the  sun  was  high  again  in  the  heavens. 
He  cut  a  notch  in  the  pole  of  his  tent  to  mark 
that  one  day  was  passed.  It  was  then  the  six- 
teenth or  eighteenth  of  November;  and  by 
Christmas  he  vainly  believed  that  he  would  m 
safe  at  the  Mission.  That  second  day  was  very 
weary ;  and  his  strength  was  failing  him  already. 
When  he  dragged  up  the  wood  and  water  to  his 
tent,  his  feet  were  lame,  and  he  staggered  like  a 
drunken  man. 


Hopeless  and  hungry,  he  sat  down  on  his  bed, 
filled  nis  pipe  with  willow-leaves,  the  best  sub- 
stitute for  tobacco  that  he  possessed,  and  smoked 
in  the  warmth  of  the  fire,  with  his  eyes  on  the 
boiling  kettle  into  which  he  had  thrown  a  little 
maize.  He  was  still  thus  occupied,  when  the 
dreary  view  through  the  opening  of  his  tent  was 
suddenly  changed  by  the  appearance  of  living 
beings.  Some  horsemen  were  approaching  him, 
driving  laden  horses  before  them.  His  weapons 
were  at  hand,  and,  with  these  ready,  he  awaited 
their  advance.  As  they  came  nearer,  he  saw 
that  they  were  Indians  of  a  friendly  tribe,  re- 
turning from  a  beaver  hunt.  Within  gun-shot 
thev  stopped ;  and  one  of  them  addressed  him 
in  Englisn.  They  accepted  his  invitation  to 
enter  the  tent ;  and,  sitting  there  by  liis  side, 
they  entreated  him,  long  and  earnestly,  to 
abandon  the  goods,  to  give  up  the  vain  hope  of 
help  from  the  Mission,  and  to  save  his  Life  by 
casting  his  lot  with  theirs. 

"  The  wolves,"  said  the  man  who  had  first 
spoken  in  English — a  Delaware  Indian — "the 
wolves  win  give  you  no  rest,  day  or  night ;  and 
if  the  men  oi  the  Pa^vnee  tribe  find  you  out,  you 
wiU  be  robbed,  murdered,  and  scalped.  You 
have  no  hope  of  rescue.  Bad  horses  would  not 
live  to  get  to  you ;  and  the  whites  of  the  Mission 
vrill  not  risk  good  horses  and  their  own  lives  to 
save  one  man  whom  they  will  give  up  for  lost. 
Come  with  us." 

But  Mr.  MoUhausen,  unfortunately  for  him- 
self, put  faith  in  the  Mission.  He  was,  more- 
over, oravely  and  honourably  anxious  to  preserve 
the  goods,  only  the  smaller  share  of  which  hap- 
pened to  be  his  own  property.  Eirmly  persuaded 
that  his  fellow  white  men  would  not  desert  him, 
and  that  they  would  bring  him  easier  means  of 
travelling,  in  his  disabled  condition,  than  those 
which  the  Delawares  could  offer,  he  still  held  to 
his  first  resolution,  and  still  said,  "  No." 

The  Indian  rose  to  leave  him. 

"  Tlie  word  of  a  white,"  said  the  savage,  "  is 
more  to  you  than  the  will  and  deed  of  a  Red 
Skin,  lou  have  had  your  choice — may  you  not 
deceive  yourseK !" 

With  these  words  he  shook  Mr.  Mollhausen 
by  the  hand,  and  he  and  his  companions  departed. 
T^hey  never  once  looked  back  at  the  traveller  or 
his  tent ;  but  kept  on  their  way  rapidly  towards 
the  south,  and  left  him  a  doomed  man. 

For  the  next  eight  days  snow-storms  raged 
incessantly,  and  threatened  to  bury  him  alive  in 
his  tent.  Although  he  was,  as  yet,  spared  the 
pangs  of  hunger  (the  friendly  Indians  having 
increased  his  small  stock  of  provisions  by  the 
leg  of  an  antelope),  his  sufferings  of  other  Kinds 
were  indescribable.  He  was  so  Tame  that  he  had 
to  crawl  on  his  hands  and  knees  when  he  fetched 
his  supply  of  water ;  his  head  swam ;  his 
memory  failed  him  ;  and  he  dared  not  close  his 
eyes  by  night  for  fear  of  the  wolves.  Maddened 
by  hunger,  they  came  nearer  and  nearer  to  him. 
Howling  and  yelling  they  circled  round  and 
round  the  tent,  closer  and  closer,  at  the  close  of 
every  day.  One  night  he  heard  the  snow 
outside  crackling  under  their  feet ;  the  next,  he 
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saw  the  teeth  of  one  of  them  appear  throudi 
the  leather  side  of  his  tent.  He  could  only 
scare  them  away  by  firing  at  them  in  the  dark- 
ness ;  but  they  returned  to  the  attack  in  a  few 
hours  ;  and  they  left  him  no  chance  of  sleep  till 
•the  broad  daylight  drove  them  back  to  their  Lairs. 

He  was  just  strong  enough  on  the  ninth  day 
to  make  the  ninth  notch  in  tlic  pole  of  the  tent. 
On.  the  tenth  he  was  powerless.  His  courage 
gave  way  ;  and  he  despaired,  for  the  first  time, 
of  rescue.  He  had  a  medicine-chest  with  him, 
which  he  had  already  used,  containing  a  small 
-bottle  of  laudanum  and  a  case  of  quinine.  With- 
out forming  any  distinct  resolution,  without  well 
knowing  what  he  did,  he  put  the  laudanum 
bottle  to  his  lips  and  almost  emptied  it.  A  deep 
swoon  followed  the  draught :  he  remembered 
taking  it,  and  remembered  nothing  more. 

When  he  came  to  himself  again  it  was  pitch 
dark,  and  his  tent  poles  were  rocking  in  a  gale 
of  wind.  Thirst,  and,  in  a  lesser  degree, 
hunger,  were  his  awakening  sensations.  He 
satisfied  the  first  with  half-melted  snow,  and  the 
second  with  raw  buffalo-meat.  Wlien  his  fire 
(which  had  dwindled  to  a  few  gUramerin^ 
sparks)  was  relighted,  he  roasted  the  meat ;  and 
recklessly  devoured  tliree  days'  rations  at  a  meal. 
By  the  morning  he  was  so  mucli  better  (partly 
through  the  rest  which  the  laudanum  had  given 
to  his  mind,  partly  through  the  sustenance 
which  the  excess  of  food  had  afforded  to  his 
body)  that  the  preservation  of  his  life  became 
once  more  a  matter  of  some  interest  to  him.  He 
tottered  out,  leaning  on  hb  rifle,  to  get  a  little 
exercise.  In  a  few  days  he  contrived  to  walk  as 
far  as  the  top  of  a  low  hill,  from  which  he  could 
look  forth,  all  round,  over  the  lonesome  prospect. 

By  this  time  his  provisions  were  at  an  end, 
and  the  last  faint  hope  of  rescue  from  the  Mis- 
sion had  died  out  of  his  mind.  It  was  a  ques- 
tion, now,  whether  the  man  should  devour  the 
wolves,  or  the  wolves  the  man.  The  man  had 
his  rifle,  his  ammunition,  and  his  steady  resolu- 
tion to  fight  it  out  with  solitude,  cold,  and 
starvation,  to  the  very  last — and  the  wolves 
dropped  under  his  btlilets,  and  fed  him  with 
their  dry,  sinewy  flesh.  He  took  the  best  part 
of  the  meat  only,  and  left  the  rest.  Every 
morning  the  carcase  abandoned  over  night  was 
missing.  The  wolves  that  were  living  devoured 
to  the  last  morsel  the  wolves  that  were  dead. 

He  grew  accustomed  to  his  wretched  and  re- 
Tolting  food,  and  to  every  other  hardship  of  his 
forlorn  situation — except  the  solitude  of  it.  The 
unutterable  oppression  of  Ivis  own  loneliness 
hong  upon  his  mind,  a  heavier  and  heavier 
we^t  with  each  succeeding  day.  A  savage 
shyness  at  the  idea  of  meeting  with  any  living 
human  creatures  began  to  take  possession  of 
him.  Tliere  were  moments  when  he  underwent 
the  most  fearful  of  all  mortal  trials — the  con- 
scious struggle  to  keep  the  control  of  his  own 
wnses.  At  such  times,  he  sang,  and  whistled, 
sad  extended  his  walks  to  the  utmost  limits 
tiiat  his  strength  would  allow  ;  and  so,  by  main 
foroe,  as  it  were,  held  his  own  tottering  reason 
■till  in  its  place. 


Thus,  the  woful  time — the  dreary,  lonely, 
hopeless  hours — ^wore  on  till  he  had  cut  his  six- 
teenth notch  in  the  tent-pole.  This  was  a  me- 
morable day  in  the  history  of  the  Crusoe  of  the 
snowy  desert. 

He  had  walked  out  to  the  top  of  the  little 
hill  to  watch  the  sun's  way  downward  in  the 
wintry  western  heaven,  and  he  was  wearily  look- 
ing a&out  him,  as  usual,  when  he  saw  two  human 
figures,  specks  as  yet  in  the  distance,  approach- 
ing from  the  far  north.  The  warning  of  the  Dela- 
ware Indian  came  back  to  his  memory,  and  re- 
minded him  that  those  two  men  were  approach- 
ing from  the  district  of  the  murderous  Pawnees. 

A  moment's  consideration  decided  him  to  await 
the  coming  of  these  strangers  in  a  place  of  am- 
bush whicli  commanded  a  view  of  nis  tent.  If 
they  were  Pawnees,  he  knew  that  the  time  had 
come  when  thev  or  he  must  die. 

He  went  baclc  to  the  tent»  armed  himself  with 
as  many  weapons  as  he  could  carry,  took  the  per 
cussion-caps  off  the  rest,  and  hid  them  under  his 
bed.  Then  lie  put  wood  on  the  fire,  so  as  to  let  the 
smoke  rise  freely  through  the  opening  at  the  top 
of  the  tent,  and  thereby  strengtnen  any  suspicion 
in  the  minds  of  strangers  that  a  living  man  was 
inside  it ;  and  he  next  fastened  the  second  open- 
ing, which  served  for  door,  tying  it  on  the  inner 
side,  as  if  he  had  shut  himself  up  for  the  night. 
Tliis  done,  he  withdrew  to  the  frozen  river  of 
Sandy  Hill  Creek,  about  a  hundred  and  fifty 
paces  off,  walking  backwards  so  as  to  make  his 
footmarks  in  the  snow  appear  to  be  leading  to 
the  tent,  instead  of  away  from  it.  Arrived  on 
the  ice,  off  which  the  high  winds  had  drifted  the 
snow  up  on  the  banks,  he  took  off  his  shoes  for 
fear  the  nails  in  them  mieht  betray  him  by 
scratches  on  the  smoothly-frozen  surface,  and 
then  followed  the  stream  over  the  ice,  tiU  he 
reached  the  ■winding  which  brought  its  course 
nearest  to  his  tent.  Here  he  climbed  up  the 
bank,  between  two  snow-drift*,  and  hid  himself 
among  some  withered  bushes,  where  the  twigs 
and  stalks  gave  him  a  sight  of  the  tent,  and  just 
room  enough,  besides,  for  the  use  of  his  weapons. 

In  this  situation  he  watched  and  listened. 
Although  the  frost  was  so  intense  that  his  breath 
froze  on  his  beard,  and  his  left  hand  felt  glued  to 
the  barrel  of  his  levelled  rifle,  the  fever  of  expec- 
tation in  his  mmd  prevented  his  feeling  the  cold. 
He  watched,  for  wnat  seemed  to  be  an  intermin- 
able time  ;  and,  at  last,  the  lieads  of  the  two  men 
rose  in  sight  over  the  brow  of  a  neighbouring 
hill.  Tlieir  figures  followed  in  anotlier  minute. 
All  doubts  were  ended  now— the  last  day  in  this 
world  had  dawned  for  him  or  for  them — ^the  men 
were  Pawnees. 

After  holding  counsel  together  on  the  hill,  the 
savages  threw  back  their  buffalo  skins,  drew 
their  full  quivers  before  them,  and  strung  their 
bows.  They  then  separated.  One  walked  to 
the  top  of  the  hill  from  whicli  the  deserted 
traveller  had  first  caught  sight  of  them,  to  trace 
the  direction  of  his  footsteps :  the  other  exa- 
mined the  track  between  tlie  water  and  the  tent. 
Both  appeared  to  be  satisfied  with  their  investi- 
gations; both  met  again  before  the  tent,  and 
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commonicated  with  one  another  by  gestures, 
which  expressed  their  conviction  that  the  victim 
-was  asleep  by  his  fire  inside.  In  another  mo- 
ment they  drew  tlicir  bowstrings,  placing  them- 
lelves  80  that  their  double  fire  of  arrows  should 
meet  at  right  angles  in  the  tent. 

The  man  whose  life  they  were  seeking  never 
felt  that  life  so  dear  to  him  as  at  the  moment 
when  he  saw  them  shoot  five  arrows  into  the 
place  where  he  8le|rt.  Still  he  watched  and 
waited ;  for  his  existence  now  depended  on  liis 
cunning  and  patience,  on  his  not  miscalculating, 
by  an  mstant,  the  time  to  fire.  He  saw  the 
•avages  pause  and  listen  before  they  ventured 
into  the  tent.  One  of  them  then  dropped  his 
bow,  grasped  his  tomahawk,  and  knelt  to  creep 
.nnder  the  curtained  opening;  while  the  other 
.stood  over  him  with  his  arrow  in  the  string 
xeady  to  shoot.  In  this  position,  the  skull  of 
the  kneeling  Indian  was  brought  within  the 
white  man's  line  of  sight;  and  he  cocked  his 
rifle.  Faint  as  the  click  was,  he  saw  tliat  it 
itad  caught  their  quick  ears — for  they  both 
istaried  and  tamed  round.  Obsen-ing  that  this 
movement  made  the  kneeling  man  less  likely  to 
escape  liis  eye  in  the  tent,  he  shifted  his  aim, 
and  fired  at  the  naked  breast  of  the  man  witli 
the  bow.  The  sharp  eye  of  the  savage  disco- 
vered lus  hidden  enemy  at  the  same  instant, 
and  he  sprang  aside.  But  it  was  too  late — he 
was  hit ;  and  he  fell  with  a  scream  that  went 
through  every  nerve  of  Mr.  Mollhausen's  body. 
The  other  savage  jumped  to  his  feet ;  but  the 
white  man's  weapon  was  the  quicker  of  the 
two,  and  a  discharge  of  buckshot  hit  him  full  in 
the  face  and  neck.  He  dropped  dead  on  the 
iBpot,  by  the  side  of  the  other  man  who  was  still 
groaning. 

Although  he  knew  that  he  had  itistifiably 
■abot,  in  self-defence,  two  savages,  whose  m\ir- 
4araoB  design  on  his  own  life  had  been  betrayed 
^iefere  his  eyes — although  he  was  absolutely 
.certain  that  if  either  one  of  the  Pawnees  had 
been  permitted  to  escape,  the  whole  tribe  would 
Jiave  been  at  the  tent  by  the  next  day — the 
tbranre  traveller's  nerve  deserted  him  when  he 
JMT  his  two  enemies  on  the  ground,  and  when  he 
•tkonght  of  the  terrible  after-necessity  of  hiding 
fwhat  had  been  done.  With  a  feeling  of  unutter- 
able despair  be  mechanically  reloaded  his  rifle, 
and  approached  the  place.  The  groans  of  the 
Indian  who  had  been  shot  in  the  breast  moved 
his  pitv  so  strongly  that  they  seemed  to  recal 
bim  to  "himself.  First  turning  the  dead  Indian 
face  downwards,  to  escape  the  horrifying  sight 
of  the  mangled  features,  he  approached  his 
wounded  enemy,  and  made  signs  that  he  would 
forgive  him,  help  him,  cover  bim  with  buffalo 
skins,  take  him  into  the  tent,  and  there  do  all 
that  was  in  the  power  of  man  to  gain  bis  good- 
will by  preserving  his  life. 

The  savage  lay  writhing  and  bleeding  with 
bis  teeth  clenched,  with  iiis  eyes  glaring  in 
deadly  hatred  throng  the  long  black  hair  that 
almost  covered  his  face.  But,  after  a  while, 
the  merciful  white  man  saw  that  his  gestures 
were  understood.    A  sense  of  relief,  even  of 


joy,  overflowed  his  heart  at  the  prospect  of 
saving  the  Indian,  and  of  securing  a  companion 
in  his  fearful  solitude.  The  wounded  man 
signed  to  him  to  come  nearer,  and  pointed  with 
his  left  band  to  his  right  hand  and  arm,  which 
lay  twisted  under  him.  Without  the  slightest 
suspicion,  Mr.  Mollhauscn  knelt  over  him  to 
place  liis  arm  in  an  easier  position.  At  the 
same  moment,  the  wretch's  riglit  hand  flashed 
out  from  beneath  him,  armed  with  a  knife,  and 
struck  twice  at  the  unprotected  breast  of  the 
man  who  was  trying  to  save  him.  Mr.  Moll- 
hausen  parried  the  blows  with  his  right  arm, 
drew  liis  own  knife  with  liis  left  hand,  and  in- 
flicted on  the  vindictive  savage  the  death  that  he 
had  twice  deserved.  The  rattle  sounded  in  the 
throat,  and  the  muscles  of  the  naked  figure 
stretched  themselves  in  the  last  convulsion. 
The  lost  traveller  was  alone  again ;  alone  in  the 
frozen  wilderness,  with  the  bodies  of  the  two 
dead  men. 

The  night  was  at  hand — ^tbe  night  came — a 
night  never  to  be  forgotten,  never  in  any  mortal 
language  to  be  described.  Down  with  the 
gathering  darkness  came  the  gathering  wolves ; 
and  round  and  round  the  two  corpses  in  front  of 
the  tent  they  circled  and  howled.  All  throng 
that  awful  night  the  lost  man  lay  listening  to 
them  in  the  pitch  darkness,  now  cooling  his 
wounded  arm  with  snow,  now  firing  his  pistol 
to  scare  the  wolves  from  their  human  prey. 

With  the  first  gleam  of  daylight  he  rose  to 
rid  himself  of  the  horrible  companionship  of  the 
bodies,  and  of  all  that  betrayed  their  fate, 
before  the  next  wandering  Indians  came  near 
the  spot,  and  before  the  wolves  gathered  again 
with  the  darkness.  Hunger  drove  him  to  begin 
by  taking  their  provision  of  dried  buffalo-meat 
from  under  the  dead  men's  leathern  girdles.  He 
then  rolled  up  their  remains,  with  whatever  lay 
about  them,  in  their  buffalo  robes,  tied  them 
round,  dragged  them,  one  after  the  other,  to 
the  hole  in  the  ice  where  he  got  his  water,  and 
pushed  them  through  it,  to  be  carried  away  by 
the  current  of  the  nver. 

Even  yet,  the  number  of  his  necessary  precau- 
tions was  not  complete.  He  had  a  large  fire  to 
make,  next,  on  the  spot  where  the  two  sava^s  had 
dropped,  with  the  double  object  of  effacing  all 
traces  of  their  fall,  and  of  destroying  the  faintest 
scent  of  blood  before  the  wolves  coflected  f^oin. 
"WTien  the  fire  had  dwindled  to  a  heap  of  ashes, 
a  new  snow-storm  smoothed  out  all  marks  of 
it.  By  the  next  morning  not  a  sign  was  left  to 
betray  the  deaths  of  the  Indians — ^the  smooth 
ground  was  as  empty  and  as  white  as  ever — and 
of  all  'that  had  happened,  on  that  memorable 
sixteenth  day  of  the  traveller's  soioum  in  the  wil 
demess,  nothing  now  remained  but  the  tenible 
recollection  of  it. 

The  time  wore  on  from  that  date,  without  vca. 
event  to  break  the  woeful  monotony  of  it,  until 
Christmas  came.  He  was  still  alive  in  bis  soli- 
tude on  Christmas^iay.  A  stolid  apathy  to- 
wards the  future  had  begun  to  get  possession  of 
him ;  his  sense  of  the  horror  of  nis  situation 
grew  numbed  and  dull ;  the  long  solitude  and 
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tlie  cttsdess  cold  seemed  to  be  slowly  freezing 
his  Biiiid,  and  "*^™p  a  new  wilderness  there, 
dxcuj  and  eaqp^astLe  waste  that  encompassed 
him.  His  thfwarfts  wraadered  with  a  certam  sad- 
ness to  the  Christaas-liees  and  the  children's 
CcatiTab,  at  that  Uessed  season,  in  his  native 
Qammaj — but  he  was  too  fjo-  gone  for  any  deep 
end,  or  far  any  bitter  pangs  of  despair.  He 
kept  Chiistaoas-onr  with  the  only  indmgenoe  he 
could  afford  hims^,  a  pnpefol  of  the  dry  willow 
leaves ;  and,  as  night  felt  be  lay  on  his  back  by 
the  fire,  looking  up  through  the  hole  in  his  tent  at 
the  ixostj  heaTOis,  and  nmeying  dimly  that  the 
kind  stars  looked  dcnm  <m  hini,  as  they  had  often 
looked,  in  bygone  days,  at  home. 

The  old  year  ended,  and  the  new  year  came. 
His  hold  on  life  was  slackening — and  the  end 
was  not  far  offL  It  was  daylight,  e^ly  in  the 
month  of  January.  He  was  resting  under  his 
blankets — not  asleep,  and  not  awake.  Suddenly 
the  sound  of  approaching  footsteps  reached  him 
on  the  still  air.  It  was  no  dream — ^a  salutation 
in  the  Tn<li«n  language  sounded  in  his  ears  a 
moment  afterwards.  He  roused  himself,  and 
caught  up  his  rifle.  More  words  were  spoken 
before  he  could  get  out  of  the  tent.  It  was  the 
English  language  this  time.  "  You  are  badly 
off  nere,  friend,"  said  a  cheerful  voice.  Ha^ 
the  white  men  of  the  Post  and  the  Mission  re- 
membered him  at  last  ?  No.  When  the  tent 
covering  was  raised,  an  Indian  entered,  and 
pushed  his  five-foot  rifle  in  before  him.  A 
savage  looking  man,  with  five  savage  companions. 
The  lost  traveller  advanced  to  meet  them  with 
his  rifle  ready.  Hx^ipily,  he  was  wrong  this 
time.  These  savage  wanderers  of  the  prairie — 
these  charitable  heathens,  whom  the  pitiless 
Christians  at  the  Mission  were  establisned  to 
convert — had  come  to  do  the  good  work  which 
his  white  brethren  had,  to  their  eternal  disgrace, 
ne^scted :  they  had  come  to  save  him. 

The  man  who  had  spoken  in  English  was  a 
half-breed — a  voluntary  renegade  fi^m  civilisa- 
tion. BUs  companions  belonged,  like  himself, 
to  the  friendly  tribe  of  Ottoe  Indians.  They 
had  gone  out  with  their  squaws  on  a  hunting  ex- 
pedition ;  and  they  had  seen  the  smoke  of  the 
lost  traveller's  fire  two  miles  off.  "You  are 
hunary,"  they  said  to  him,  producing  their  own 
food — "eat.  You  arc  ready  to  perish— come 
with  us.  You  are  sick — we  will  take  care  of 
joa  and  clothe  you."  These  were  the  words  of 
the  Red  Skins ;  and  the  friendly  promises  they 
implied  were  performed  to  the  letter. 

On  the  next  day  every  member  of  the  hunting 
'  J,  including  the  women  and  the  boys,  as- 
l)led  at  the  tent  to  remove  the  forsaken 
white  man,  and  all  that  belonged  to  him,  to  their 
own  camp.  The  goods,  for  the  preservation  of 
which  he  had  riskra  his  life,  were  packed  up ;  the 
waggon,  abandoned  by  his  fellow-traveller  and 
himself,  at  the  beginning  of  their  disasters,  when 
their  last  horse  died,  was  cleared  of  snow  and 
made  fit  for  use  again;  and  even  the  tent  was 


not  left  behmd.  It  was  too  firmly  frozen  to  the 
groond  to  be  pulled  up ;  so  it  was  cut  off  just 
above  the  snow,  and  was  thrown  over  the  rest  of 
tiie  baggage.  "\iVhen  the  Indians  had  packed  the 
waggon^  their  wives  and  their  boys  harnessed 
themselves  to  it,  and  dragged  it  sway  cheerfulhr 
to  the  camp..  Mr.  MdUMusen,  ana  the  elda 
warriors  followed.  The  Prussian  traveller 
stopped,  before  he  left  the  place  for  ever,  to  take 
a  last  look  at  the  lonely  scene  of  all  his  suffer- 
ings and  all  his  perils.  The  spot  where  his  tent 
had  stood  was  still  marked  in  the  snowy  waste 
by  the  ashes  of  his  expiring  fire.  His  eyes 
rested  long  on  that  last-left,  touching  trace  of 
himself  and  his  hardships — ^then  wandered  away 
to  the  little  hill  from  wnich  he  used  to  look  out 
on  his  solitude — to  the  bank  of  the  river  where 
he  had  lain  in  ambush  for  the  Pawnees — to  the 
hole  in  the  ice  through  which  he  bed  thrust 
their  bodies.  He  shuddered,  as  well  he  might, 
at  the  dreadful  memories  which  the  familiar 
objects  around  him  called  up.  A  moment  more, 
and  he  was  descending  the  hiU,  fixjm  the  summit 
of  which  he  had  looked  back,  to  follow  the  trail 
of  his  Indian  friends — a  moment  more,  and  he 
had  left  his  home  in  the  desert  for  ever. 

In  less  than  five  weeks  from  that  time,  he  and 
his  wa^on-load  of  goods  were  safe,  thanks  to  the 
Ottoe  Indians,  at  a  fur-trading  station  on  the 
Missouri  river ;  and  he  was  eating  good  bread 
again,  and  drinking  whisky-punch  m  the  society 
of  wlute  men. 

The  particulars  of  this  fearful  narrative  of 
stiffering  and  peril  have  been  abridged  from  an 
episode  in  Mr.  MoUhausen's  own  record  of  his 
travelling  adventures  in  North  America  during 
a  second  visit  to  that  part  of  the  world,  when  he 
was  in  the  employment  of  the  United  States 
Government .  Tiie  book  (published  in  London  by 
Messrs.  Longma*'  and  Co.)  is  written  with  great 
modesty  and  good  sense ;  and  contains  some  of 
the  mcwt  curious  revelations  of  manners  and 
customs  among  the  North  American  Indians 
which  have  yet  been  offered  to  the  public.  The 
author's  experiences  among  the  friendly  Ottoes 
who  rescued  him  may  be  singled  out  as  espe- 
cially interesting,  or,  more  properly  (from  the 
singular  nature  of  his  position,  at  that  period  ci 
his  travels)  as  something  quite  unique. 
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CHAPTIB.  T.      THB  ▼DTE-SHOP. 

A  LABGE  cask  of  wine  had  been  dropped  and 
broken,  in  the  street.  The  acddeai  lud  ha|>- 
pened  in  getting  it  out  of  a  cart ;  the  oak  hiid 
Tumbled  aai  with  a  ran,  the  homia  had  bust, 
and  it  laj  on  the  stones  jnst  outside  the  door  d 
ihe  wine-shop,  shattered  like  a  vafamt-ahdL 

All  the  people  within  reach  had  smycaMJed 


their  business,  or  their  idleneaa,  to  rm  to  the 
spot  and  drink  the  wine.  The  rough*  inegolar 
stones  of  the  street,  pointing  erexj  way,  and 
designed,  one  mi^  here  tho^t,  eisreaaly  to 
laae  all  liTing  creatuFes  titat  uproM^ed  tbcrn, 
had  »**"— *^  it  into  little  poob;  these  were 
sonoonded,  each  bj  its  own  jostliBg  gtoup  or 
crowd,  according  to  its  size.  Some  men  knmfd 
down,  made  scoops  of  their  two  hands  joined, 
and  sipped,  or  tned  to  help  women,  who  bent 
orer  their  shoulders,  to  sip,  oefore  the  wine  had 
all  run  oat  between  their  fingers.  Others,  men 
and  women,  dipped  in  the  puddles  with  little 
mugs  of  mutilated  earthenware,  or  eren  with 
ba^kerchiefs  from  women's  heads,  which  were 
squeexed  dry  into  infants'  mouths ;  others  made 
aauJL  Baid«BbaBknents,  to  stem  the  wine  as  it 
ran ;  otken»  directed  by  lookers-<»i  op  at  hidi 
windows,  darted  here  and  there,  to  cat  off  little 
streams  of  wine  that  started  away  in  new  direc- 
tions ;  others,  deroted,  theraselTes  to  the  sodden 
and  lee-djed  pieces  of  the  cask,  bcking,  and  eren 
champing  the  moister  wine-rotted  filaments 
with  eager  relish.  There  was  no  drainee  to 
carry  on  the  wine,  and  not  only  did  it  all  g^ 
taken  up,  but  so  much  mud  eot  taken  up  aluig 
with  it,  that  there  muht  hare  been  a  scaTeo^er  in 
the  street,  if  anyboOT  awyiaintcd  with  it  ooold 
have  belicTed  in  such  a  mnacaloas  pRseaoe. 

A  shrill  sound  of  kng^er  and  of  amued 
Totces — ^Toioes  c£  men,  women,  and  dulses — 
resounded  in  the  stre^  while  tkb  winfr-game 
lasted.  There  was  little  longhnww  m  the  tfortt 
and  much  playfulness.  T&re  was  a  speaal 
GomtMudonship  m  it,  an  obaerraUe  iwtinati'tf 
on  tte  nart  (tfeveiyoBe  to  jdn  some  other  Qo^ 
whidi  led,  espedalb  among  the  Inckia  or 
lifter-hearted,  to  fraftiaome  embraeesk  dnnking 


of  healths,  ahaking  of  hands,  and  eren  joining  o£ 
hands  and  «^■"«^™c.  »  dosen.  together.  Tfnen. 
the  wine  was  gone,  and  the  niaees  where  it  bad 
been  most  ahmdant  were  nJccd  into  a  gndiraa- 
patterabyfingen,  these  denoMtrations  ceMcd, 
as  soddeu^  as  thi^ had  bn^ea  oat.  TbemaA 
who  had  left  his  saw  sti^dng  in  the  firewood  be 
was  eottin^  set  it  in  motion  again ;  tbewonon 
who  bad  Im  on  a  door-stot  the  little  pot  of  hot 
ashes,  at  wbicii  die  had  been  tiyii^  to  aoAca 
tibe  pain  in  her  own  starred  fingers  »id  toea^  or 
intnoseof  bcrdiild,  retoraed  to  it ;  meBwitli 
bare  aims,  matted  lodks,  and  cadareroos  boM, 
who  bad  emeigcd  into  the  winter  l^jht  bam 
cdbos,  Bored  swarto  deseead  again;  and  n 
^oom  gathered  on  tbe  scene  that  appeared  more 
natural  to  it  than  sanshine. 

The  wine  was  red  wine;,  sod  bad  stained  the 
ground  of  the  narrow  stseet  la  the  adbnb  of 
Saint  Antojnft,  in  Pans,  where  it  was  mJlrd. 
It  bad  stained  masy  bands,  too,  and  nua^  laces, 
and  many  naked  fee^  and  many  wooden  shoes. 
The  bands  of  tiie  man  who  sawed  the  wood,  left 
red  marks  on  the  biDets;  and  thefiv^ead  of 
the  waman  who  norsed  ber  baby,  was  atainri 
with  the  stain  of  the  old  rag  she  wound  aboat 
her  head  again.  Those  who  bad  been  greedy 
inth  the  stares  of  the  cadk,  bad  aoq[aired  a 
tigerish  smear  about  the  mtrnth;  and  one  tall 
joker  so  besmiidied,  his  bead  more  out  of  a  loqr 
sqpalid  bag  of  a  ni|^tcap  than  in  it,  scrawiM 
tt^on  a  wall  with  lua  filler  dq^ied  in  maddy 
wme  lees — ^Blood. 

The  time  was  to  come,  wba  that  wine  too 
woold  be  ntiDed  on  the  street-stones,  and  when 
ihc  stain  <x  it  would  be  red  i^on  many  there. 

And  now  that  the  doud  arttled  on  Saint  An- 
toine;,  wbidi  a  nMBentaiy  deam  bad  dthen  &om 
his  sacred  counteaanee^  ue  dadoaessof  it  was 
heavy — cold,  dirt,  sicknean^  jgimnairy,  and 
want^  were  the  k»ds  in  waiting  on  the  saintly 
ijieseace — nobles  of  greatpowcr  dl  of  them; 
out,  most  fmedally  the  last.  Samples  of  a 
pcratle  that  bad  undergone  a  terrible  pindn^g 
andire-grinding  in  the  miD^  and  oextainRr  not  ia 
the  £i£akms  mill  wbidi  ground  old'pei^ 
youa^  sbhrered  at  ereiy  eono;  pasMd  m  nd 
out  at  erciy  dowwsy,  looked  fiton  eveij  wia- 
dow,  flattoed  in  CTery  restigc  of  a  ganamt  that 
the  wind  shook.  The  mill  wbick  bad  wori»l 
them  down,  was  the  miQ  thai  grinds  youas 
pec^  dd;  tlM  chikbta  bad  mricnt  faces  and 
gnre  toigcs;  and  upon  tbcB,  aad  upon  tha 
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grown  faces,  and  ploughed  into  evety  furrow 
of  age  and  coming  up  afresh,  was  the  sign, 
Hunger.  It  was  preralent  everywhere.  Hunger 
was  pushed  out  of  the  tall  houses,  in  the  wretched 
clothing  that  hung  upon  poles  and  lines  ;  Hun- 
ger was  natched  into  them  with  straw  and  rag 
and  wood  and  paper ;  Hunger  was  repeated  iu 
everv  fragment  of  the  small  modicum  of  flre- 
wooa  that  the  man  sawed  off;  Hunger  stared 
down  from  the  smokeless  chimneys,  and 
started  up  from  the  filthy  street  that  had  no 
offal,  among  its  refuse,  of  anything  to  eat. 
Hunger  was  the  inscription  on  the  baker's 
shelves,  written  in  every  small  loaf  of  his  scanty 
stock  of  bad  bread;  at  the  sausage-shop,  in 
every  dead-dog  preparation  that  was  offered  for 
sale.  Hunger  rattled  its  dry  bones  among  the 
roasting  chesnuts  in  the  turned  cylinder; 
Hunger  was  shred  into  atomies  in  every  Earthing 
porringer  of  husky  chips  of  potato,  fried  with 
some  reluctant  drops  oi  oil. 

Its  abiding-place  was  in  all  things  fitted  to  it. 
A  narrow  winding  street,  full  of  offence  and 
stench,  with  other  narrow  ^vinding  streets 
diverging,  all  peopled  by  rags  and  nightcaps, 
and  aU  smelling  of  rags  and  nightcaps,  and  all 
visible  things  with  a  broodino:  look  upon  them 
that  looked  ill.  In  the  hunted  air  of  the  people 
there  was  yet  some  wHd-beast  thought  of  the 
possibility  of  taming  at  bay.  Depressed  and 
sUnking  though  they  were,  eyes  of  ure  were  not 
wanting  among  them  ;  nor  compressed  lips, 
white  with  what  they  suppressed ;  nor  foreheads 
knitted  into  the  likeness  of  the  gallows-rope 
thev  mused  about  enduring,  or  inflicting.  The 
trade  signs  (and  they  were  almost  as  many  as 
the  shops)  were,  all,  grim  UluBtrations  of  Want. 
The  butcher  and  the  porkman  painted  up,  only 
the  leanest  scrags  ot  meat;  the  baker,  the 
coarsest  of  meagre  loaves.  The  people  rudely 
pictured  as  drinking  in  the  wine-shops,  croaked 
over  their  scanty  measures  of  thin  wine  and 
beer,  and  were  gloweringly  confidential  together. 
Nothing  was  represented  in  a  flourishing  condi- 
tion, save  tools  and  weapons ;  but,  the  cutler's 
knives  and  axes  were  sharp  and  bright,  the 
smith's  hammers  were  heavy,  and  the  gun- 
maker's  stock  was  murderous.  The  crippling 
stones  of  the  pavement,  with  their  many  little 
reservoirs  of  mud  and  water,  had  no  footways, 
but  broke  off  abruptly  at  the  doors.  The  kennel, 
to  make  amends,  ran  down  the  middle  of  the 
street — when  it  ran  at  all :  which  was  only  after 
heavy  rains,  and  then  it  ran,  by  many  eccentric 
fits,  into  the  houses.  Across  the  streets,  at 
wide  intervals,  one  clumsy  lamp  was  slung  by  a 
rope  and  pulley ;  at  night,  when  the  kmp- 
lignter  haa  let  these  down,  and  lighted,  and 
hoisted  them  again,  a  feeble  grove  of  dim  wicks 
swung  in  a  sickly  manner  overhead,  as  if  they 
were  at  sea.  Ind,eed  they  were  at  sea,  and  the 
ship  and  crew  were  in  peril  of  tempest. 

For,  the  time  was  to  come,  when  the  gaunt 
scarecrows  of  that  region  should  have  watched 
the  lamplighter,  in  their  idleness  and  hunger,  so 
long,  as  to  conceive  the  idea  of  improving  on  his 
method,  and  hauling  up  men  by  those  ropes  and 


pulleys,  to  flare  upon  the  darkness  of  their  condi- 
tion. But,  the  time  was  not  curtie  yet ;  and 
every  wind  that  blew  over  France  snook  the 
rags  of  the  scarecrows  in  vain,  for  the  birds,  fine 
of  scmg  and  feather,  took  no  warning. 

The  wine-shop  was  a  comer  shop,  better  than 
most  others  in  its  appearance  and  degree,  and  the 
master  of  the  wine-snop  had  stood  outside  it,  in 
a  yellow  waistcoat  and  green  breeches,  looking 
on  at  the  struggle  for  the  lost  wine.  "  It's  not 
my  affair,"  said  he,  with  a  final  shrug  of  his 
shoulders.  "  The  people  from  the  market  did  it. 
Let  them  bring  another." 

There,  his  eyes  happening  to  catch  the  tall 
joker  writing-up  ins  joke,  he  called  to  him  across 
the  way : 

"  Say  then,  my  Gaspard,  what  do  you  do 
there  P" 

The  fcUow  pointed  to  his  joke  with  immense 
significance,  as  is  often  the  way  with  his  tribe. 
It  missed  its  mark,  and  completely  failed,  as  is 
often  the  way  with  his  tribe  too. 

"  What  now  ?  Are  you  a  subject  for  the 
mad-hospital  ?"  said  the  wine-shop  keeper,  cross- 
ing the  road,  and  obliterating  the  jest  with  a 
handful  of  mud,  picked  up  for  the  purpose,  and 
smeared  over  it,  "  Wliy  do  you  write  in  the 
public  streets  ?  Is  there — tell  me  thou — ^is 
there  no  other  place  to  write  such  words  in  ?" 

In  his  expostulation  he  dropped  his  cleaner 
hand  (perhaps  accidentally,  perhaps  not),  upon 
the  joker's  heart.  The  joker  rapped  it  with  his 
own,  took  a  nimble  spring  upward,  and  came 
down  in  a  fantastic  dancing  attitude,  with  one  of 
his  stained  shoes  jerked  off  his  foot  into  his 
hand,  and  held  out.  A  joker  of  an  extremely, 
not  to  say  wolfishly,  practical  character,  ne 
looked,  under  those  circumstances. 

"  Put  it  on,  put  it  on,"  said  the  other.  "  Call 
wine,  wine ;  ana  finish  there."  With  that  advice, 
he  wiped  his  soiled  hand  upon  the  joker's  dress, 
such  as  it  was — quite  deliberately,  as  having 
dirtied  the  hand  on  his  account ;  and  then  re- 
crossed  the  road  and  entered  the  wine-shop. 

This  wine-shop  keeper  was  a  bull-necked,  mar- 
tial-looking man  of  tnirty,  and  he  should  have 
been  of  a  not  temperament,  for,  although  it  was 
a  bitter  day,  he  wore  no  coat,  but  carried  one 
slung  over  ms  shoulder.  His  shirt-sleeves  were 
rolled  up,  too,  and  his  brown  arms  were  bare  to 
the  elbows.  Neither  did  he  wear  anything  more 
on  his  head  than  his  own  crisply -curling  short 
dark  hair.  He  was  a  dark  man  mtogether,  with 
good  eyes  and  a  good  bold  breadth  between  them. 
Good-humoured-iooking  on  the  whole,  but  im- 
placable-looking, too ;  evidently  a  man  of  a 
strong  resolution  and  a  set  purpose  ;  a  man  not 
desirable  to  be  met,  rushing  down  a  narrow  pass 
with  a  gulf  on  either  side,  for  nothing  would  turn 
the  man. 

Madame  Defarge,  his  wife,  sat  in  the  shop  be- 
hind the  counter  as  he  came  in.  Madame  Deiarge 
was  a  stout  woman  of  about  his  own  age,  with  a 
watchful  eye  that  seldom  seemed  to  look  at  any- 
thing, a  large  hand  heavily  ringed,  a  steady 
face,  strong  features,  and  great  composure 
of  manner.    There  was  a  character  about  Ma- 
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dame  Defarge,  from  wliich  one  might  have  pre- 
dicated that  she  did  not  often  make  mistakes 
against  herself  in  any  of  the  reckonings  over 
^Siich  she  preaided.  Madame  Defarge  being 
sensitive  to  cold,  was  vrappcd  in  fur,  and  had  a 
(mantity  of  briglit  '  '  *  '  ined  about  her  head, 
tnoug^  not  to  tin  nt  of  her  large  car- 

rings.  Her  knitliui;  »..>-.  u^mc  her,  but  snc  had 
Im  it  down  to  pick  her  teeth  with  a  toothpick. 
Thus  engaged,  \yith  her  rigiit  elbow  supported  by 
her  left  hand,  Madame  Defarge  said  nothing 
when  her  lord  came  in,  but  coughed  just  one 
grain  of  coo^.  This,  in  combination  with  the 
ufting  of  her  darkly  defmed  eyebrows  over  her 
toothpick  bv  the  breadth  of  a  line,  suggested  to 
her  huaband  that  he  would  do  well  to  look  round 
the  shop  among  the  customers,  for  any  new  cus- 
tomer who  had  dropped  iu  while  he  stepped  over 
the  way. 

The  wine-shop  keeper  accordingly  rolled  his 
eyes  about.,  until  they  rested  upon  an  elderly 
gentleman  and  a  young  lady,  who  were  seated  in 
a  comer.  Other  comjiany  weretliere  :  two  playing 
cvds,  two  ])Ixiyinf^  dominoes,  three  standing  hy 
tke  counter  lengthening  out  a  short  supply  of 
wine.  As  he  passed  behind  the  counter,  he  took 
notice  that  the  elderly  gentleman  said  in  a  look 
t«  thejMuiff  lady,  "This  is  our  man." 

"WW  wie  aevil  do  you  do  in  that  galley 
there !"  said  Monsieur  Deikrge  to  himseli ;  "  I 
don't  know  you," 

But,  he  feigned  not  to  notice  the  two  strangers, 
and  fell  into  discourse  with  the  triumvirate  of 
customers  who  were  drinking  at  the  counter. 

"  How  goes  it,  Jacques  P  said  one  of  these 
tliree  to  Monsieur  Defarge.  "  Is  all  the  spilt 
wine  swallowed  ?" 

"  Every  drop,  Jacques,"  answered  Monsieur 
Defarge. 

When  this  interchange  of  christian  name  was 
elected,  Miadsme  Defarge,  picking  her  teeth  with 
her  toothpiek,  eeoghed  another  grain  of  cough, 
and  raisea  her  eyebrows  by  the  breadth  of  another 
line. 

"  It  i«  ftot  often,"  said  the  second  of  the  three, 
addressing  Monsieur  Defarge,  "that  many  of  these 
miserable  beasts  know  the  taste  of  wine,  or  of 
anything  but  black  bread  and  deatL  Is  it  not 
so»  Jacques  P" 

"It  is  80,  Jacques,"  Monsieur  Defarge  re- 
turned. 

At  this  srcood  interchange  of  the  chris- 
tian name,  Madame  Defarge,  still  using  her 
toothpick  with  profound  composure,  coughed 
another  grain  of  cough,  and  raised  her  eyebrows 
by  the  bnadtJi  of  another  line. 

The  last  of  the  three  now  said  his  say,  as  he 
put  doAvn  his  empty  drinking  vessel  and  smacked 
tiis  lips. 

"  Ah. !  So  much  the  worse  !  A  bitter  taste 
it  is  that  such  poor  cattle  always  have  in  their 
mouths,  and  hard  lives  they  live,  Jacques.  Am  I 
riglit,  Jacques  ?" 

"  You  arc  right,  Jacques,"  was  the  response 
of  Monsieur  Defarge. 

This  third  interchange  of  the  christian  name 
was  completed  at  the  moment  when  Madame 


Defarge  put  her  tootkpick  by,  kept  her  eyebrows 
up,  and  slightly  rustled  in  her  seat. 

"  Hold  then  !  True  !"  muttered  her  husband. 
"  Gentlemen — my  wife !" 

The  three  customers  pulled  off  their  hats  to 
Madame  Defarge,  with  tliree  flourishes.  She  ac- 
kuowledged  then:  homage  by  bending  her  head, 
and  giving  them  a  quick  look.  Then  she 
glanced  in  a  casual  manner  round  the  wine-shop, 
took  up  her  knitting  with  great  apparent  calm- 
ness and  repose  of  spirit,  and  became  absorbed 
in  it. 

"  Gentlemen,"  sfdd  her  husband,  who  had  kept 
his  bright  eye  observantly  upon  her,  "  good  day. 
The  chamber,  furnished  bachelor-fashion,  that 
you  wished  to  see,  and  were  inquiring  for  when 
I  stepped  out,  is  on  the  fifth  floor.  The  door- 
way of  the  staircase  gives  on  the  little  court- 
yard close  to  the  left  here,"  pointing  -with  his  ' 
hand,  "  near  to  the  window  of  my  establishment. 
But,  now  that  I  remember,  one  oi  you  has  already 
been  there,  and  can  show  the  way.  Gentlemen, 
adieu !" 

They  paid  for  their  wine,  and  left  the  place. 
The  eyes  of  Monsieur  Defarge  were  studying  his 
wife  at  her  knitting,  when  the  elderly  gentleman 
advanced  from  his  comer,  and  begged  the  favour 
of  a  word. 

"  Willingly,  sir,"  said  Monsieur  Defarge,  and 
quietly  stepped  with  him  to  the  door. 

Their  comerence  was  very  short,  but  very  de- 
cided. Almost  at  the  first  word,  Monsieur  De- 
farge started  and  becMne  deeply  attentive.  It 
had  not  lasted  a  minute,  when  he  nodded  and 
went  out.  The  gcntlemaa  then  beckoned  to 
the  young  lady,  and  they,  too,  went  out.  Ma- 
dame Defarge  knitted  with  nimble  fingers  and 
steady  eyebrows,  and  saw  nothing. 

Mr.  Jarvis  Lorry  and  Miss  Manette,  emerging 
from  the  wine-shop  thus,  joined  Monsieur  De- 
farge in  the  doorway  to  which  he  had  directed 
his  other  company  just  before.  It  opened  from 
a  stinking  little  black  court-yard,  and  was  the 
general  public  entrance  to  a  great  pile  of  houses, 
inhabited  by  a  great  number  of  people.  In  the 
gloomy  tile-paved  entry  to  the  gloomy  tile- 
paved  staircase.  Monsieur  Defarge  bent  down  on 
(me  knee  to  the  child  of  his  old  master,  and  put 
her  hand  to  his  lips.  It  was  a  gentle  action, 
but  not  at  all  gently  done  ;  a  very  rcmaikable 
transformation  nad  come  over  him  in  a  few 
seconds.  He  had  no  good-humour  in  his  face, 
nor  any  openness  of  aspect  left,  but  had  become 
a  secret,  angry,  dangerous  man. 

"  It  is  very  higii ;  it  is  a  little  difficult. 
Better  to  begin  slowly."  Thus,  Monsieur  De- 
farge, in  a  stem  voice,  to  Mr.  Lorry,  as  they 
began  ascending  the  stairs. 

"  Is  he  alone  f"  the  latter  whispered. 

**  Alone !  God  help  him  who  should  be  with 
him  !"  said  the  other,  in  the  same  low  voice. 

"  Is  he  always  alone,  then  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"Of  his  own  desire P" 

"  Of  liis  own  necessity.  As  he  was,  when  I 
first  saw  him  after  tney  found  me  and  de- 
manded to  know  if  I  would  take  him,  and,  at 
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my  peril,  be  discreet — as  he  was  then,  so  he  is 
now." 

"  He  is  greatly  changed  P" 

"  Changed !" 

The  keeper  of  the  wine-shop  stopped  to  strike 
the  wall  with  his  hand,  and  mutter  a  tremendous 
curse.  No  direct  answer  could  have  been  half 
so  forcible.  Mr.  Lorry's  spirits  grew  heavier 
and  heavier,  as  he  and  his  two  companions 
ascended  higher  and  higher. 

Such  a  staircase,  with  its  accessories,  in  the 
older  and  more  crowded  part  of  Paris,  would  be 
bad  enough  now ;  but,  at  that  time,  it  was  vile 
indeed  to  unaccustomed  and  unliardened  senses. 
Every  little  habitation  within  the  great  foul  nest 
of  one  high  building— that  is  to  say,  the  room 
or  rooms  within  every  door  that  opened  on  the 
general  staircase — lett  its  own  heap  of  refuse  on 
its  own  landing,  besides  flinging  other  refuse 
from  its  own.  \*-mdows.  The  uncontrollable  and 
hopeless  mass  of  decomposition  so  engendered, 
would  have  polluted  the  air,  even  if  poverty  and 
deprivation  nad  not  loaded  it  with  their  intan- 
gible impurities  ;  the  two  bad  sources  combined 
made  it  almost  insupportable.  Through  such 
an  atmosphere,  by  a  steep  dark  shaft  of  dirt  and 
poison,  the  way  lay.  Yielding  to  his  own  dis- 
turbance of  mind,  and  to  his  young  companion's 
agitation,  which  became  greater  every  instant, 
Mr.  Jarvis  Lorry  twice  stopped  to  rest.  Each 
of  these  stoppages  was  made  at  a  doleful  grating, 
by  which  any  languishing  good  airs  that  were 
left  uncorrupted,  seemed  to  escape,  and  all  spoilt 
and  sickly  vapours  seemed  to  crawl  in.  Through 
the  rusted  bars,  tastes,  rather  than  glimpses,  were 
caught  of  the  jumbled  neighbourhood ;  and  no- 
thing within  range,  nearer  or  lower  than  the 
summits  of  the  two  great  towers  of  Notre-Dame 
had  any  promise  on  it  of  healthy  life  or  whole- 
some aspirations. 

At  last,  the  top  of  the  staircase  was  gained, 
and  they  stopped  for  the  third  time.  There  was 
yet  an  upper  staircase,  of  a  steeper  inclination 
and  of  contracted  dimensions,  to  be  ascended, 
before  the  garret  story  was  reached.  The  keeper 
of  the  wine-shop,  always  going  a  little  in  ad- 
vance, and  always  going  on  the  side  which  Mr. 
Lorry  took,  as  though  he  dreaded  to  be  asked 
any  question  by  the  young  lady,  turned  himself 
about  here,  ana,  carefully  feeling  in  the  pockets 
of  the  coat  he  carried  over  his  shoulder,  took  out 
a  key. 

"The  door  is  locked  then,  my  friend?"  said 
Mr.  Lorry,  surprised. 

"  Ay.  Yes,"  was  the  grim  reply  of  Monsieur 
Defarge  ?" 

"  lou  tliink  it  necessary  to  keep  the  unfortu- 
nate gentleman  so  retired  ?" 

"  I  think  it  necessary  to  turn  the  kej.'*  Mon- 
sieur Defarge  whispered  it  closer  in  his  ear,  and 
frowned  heavily. 

"  Why  ?" 

"  Why !  Because  he  has  lived  so  long,  locked 
up,  that  he  would  be  frightened — rave — tear 
himself  to  pieces— die — come  to  I  know  not  what 
harm — if  his  door  was  left  open." 

"  Is  it  possible !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Lorry. 


"  Is  it  possible  ?"  repeated  Defarge,  bitterly. 
"  Yes.  And  a  beautiful  world  we  live  in,  when 
it  t»  possible,  and  when  many  other  such  things 
are  possible,  and  not  only  possible,  but  done — 
done,  see  you ! — under  that  sky  there,  every  day. 
Long  live  the  Devil.     Let  us  go  on." 

This  dialogue  had  been  held  in  so  very  low  a 
whisper,  that  not  a  word  of  it  had  reached  the 
young  lady's  ears.  But,  by  this  time  she  trem- 
bled under  such  strong  emotion,  and  her  face 
expressed  such  deep  anxiety,  and,  above  all,  such 
dread  and  terror,  tnat  Mr.'  Lorry  felt  it  incum- 
bent on  him  to  speak  a  word  or  two  of  reas- 
surance. 

"  Courage,  dear  miss !  Courage !  Business ! 
The  worst  ^vill  be  over  in  a  moment ;  it  is  but 
passing  the  room  door,  and  the  worst  is  over. 
Then,  all  the  good  you  bring  to  him,  all  the 
relief,  aU  the  happiness  you  bring  to  him,  begin. 
Let  our  good  mend  here,  assist  you  on  that 
side.  That's  well,  friend  Defarge.  Come,  now. 
Business,  business !" 

They  went  up  slowly  and  softly,  Tlie  stair- 
case was  short,  and  they  were  soon  at  the  top. 
There,  as  it  had  an  abrupt  turn  in  it,  they  came 
all  at  once  in  sight  of  three  men,  whose  heads 
were  bent  down  close  together  at  the  side  of  a 
door,  and  who  were  intently  looking  into  the 
room  to  which  the  door  belonged,  through  some 
chinks  or  holes  in  the  wall.  On  heanng  foot- 
steps close  at  hand,  these  three  tumea,  and 
rose,  and  showed  themselves  to  be  the  three  of 
one  name  who  had  been  drinking  in  the  wine- 
shop. 

"  I  forgot  them,  in  the  surprise  of  your  visit," 
explained  Monsieur  Defarge.  "  Leave  us,  good 
boys ;  we  have  business  here." 

The  three  glided  by,  and  went  silently  down. 

There  appearing  to  be  no  other  door  on  that 
floor,  and  the  keeper  of  the  wine-shop  going 
straight  to  this  one  when  they  were  left  alone, 
Mr.  Lorry  asked  him  in  a  whisper,  with  a  little 
anger : 

"  Do  vou  make  a  show  of  Monsieur  Manette  ?" 

"  I  show  him,  in  the  way  you  have  seen,  to  a 
chosen  few." 

"Is  that  well?" 

"/think  it  is  well." 

"  Who  are  the  few  ?  How  do  you  choose 
them  ?" 

"  I  choose  them  as  real  men,  of  my  name — 
Jacques  is  my  name — to  whom  the  sight  is  likely 
to  do  good.  Enough ;  you  are  English ;  that  is 
another  thing.  Stay  there,  if  you  please,  a  little 
moment." 

With  an  admonitory  gesture  to  keep  them 
back,  he  stooped,  ana  looked  in  through  the 
crevice  in  the  walL  Soon  raising  his  head  again, 
he  struck  twice  or  thrice  upon  the  door — evi- 
dently with  no  other  object  than  to  make  a  noise 
there.  With  the  same  intention,  he  drew  the  key 
across  it,  three  or  four  times,  before  he  put  it 
clumsily  into  the  lock,  and  turned  it  as  heavily 
as  he  could. 

The  door  slowly  opened  inward  under  his 
hand,  and  he  looked  into  the  room  and  said 
something.    A  faint  voice  answered  something. 
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Little  more  than  a  single  syllable  could  have  been 
spoken  on  either  side. 

He  looked  back  over  his  shoulder,  and  beck- 
oned them  to  enter.  Mr.  Lorry  got  his  arm 
securely  round  the  daughter's  waist,  and  held 
her ;  for  he  felt  that  she  was  sinking. 

"A — a — a — business, business!"  he  urged,  with 
a  moisture  that  was  not  of  business  shining  on  his 
cheek.     "  Come  in,  come  in !" 

"  I  am  afraid  of  it,"  she  answered,  shuddering. 

"Of  it?  What?" 

"  I  mean  of  him.     Of  my  father." 

Rendered  in  a  manner  desperate,  by  her  state 
and  by  the  beckoning  of  tneir  conuuctor,  he 
drew  over  his  neck  the  arm  that  shook  upon  his 
shoulder,  lifted  her  a  little,  and  hurried  her  into 
the  room.  He  set  her  down  just  within  the  door, 
and  held  her,  clinging  to  him. 

Defarge  drew  out  the  key,  closed  the  door, 
locked  it  on  the  inside,  took  out  the  key  again, 
and  held  it  in  his  hand.  All  this  he  did,  metho- 
dically, and  with  as  loud  and  harsh  an  accom- 
paniment of  noise  as  he  could  make.  Finally,  he 
walked  across  the  room  with  a  measured  tread 
to  where  the  window  was.  He  stopped  there, 
and  faced  round. 

The  garret,  built  to  be  a  dry  depository  for 
firewooaandthe  like,  was  dim  and  dark:  for,  the 
window  of  dormer  shape,  was  in  truth  a  door  in 
the  roof,  with  a  little  crane  over  it  for  the  hoist- 
ing up  of  stores  from  the  street :  unglazed,  and 
closing  up  the  middle  in  two  pieces,  like  any 
other  door  of  French  construction.  To  eiclude 
the  cold,  one  half  of  this  door  was  fast  closed, 
and  the  other  was  opened  but  a  very  little  way. 
Such  a  scanty  portion  of  light  was  admitted 
through  the  se  means,  that  it  was  difficult,  on  first 
coming  in,  to  see  anything ;  and  long  habit  alone 
could  have  slowly  formed  in  any  one,  the  ability 
to  do  any  work  requiring  nicety  in  such  ob- 
scurity, let,  work  of  that  kind  was  being  done 
in  the  garret ;  for,  with  his  back  towards  the  door, 
and  his  face  towards  the  window  where  the  keeper 
of  the  wine-shop  stood  looking  at  him,  a  white- 
haired  man  sat  on  a  low  bench,  stooping  forward 
and  very  busy,  making  shoes. 


ROME  AND  TURNIPS. 

A  THOUSAND  years  ago,  and  again  almost  an- 
other thousand  years  ago,  strong  Rome,  possess- 
ing Britain  as  a  province,  ground  our  com  and 
ate  our  oysters  with  a  iiearty  appetite.  The 
clans  of  the  long-haired,  mustachioed  and  chin- 
sliavcn,  tattoo-skinned,  breeches-wearing  original 
Britons  wore  the  yoke  restlessly  ;  but  it  was  firm 
upon  their  shoulders.  They  yielded  up  their  war- 
riors as  Roman  legionaries.  A  body  of  "  Invin- 
cible yoimger  Britons"  was  sent  off  to  serve  Rome 
in  Spain.  A  like  body  of  "  Elder  Britons"  was 
sent  to  Hlyria.  There  was  a  "twenty-sixth 
cohort  of  Britons"  in  Armenia.  There  was  a 
troop  of  Britons  fons-arded  even  to  Egypt. 
Tliat  was  the  shrewd  policy  of  Rome.  The 
warriors  of  each  country  were  drained  from  it 
to  maintain  Roaian  dominion  over  any  other 


than  the  fatherland.  Into  this  land  there  came 
then,  to  replace  the  natural  defenders  of  the 
soil,  legions  of  Dacians,  Thracians,  Sarmatians, 
even  Romanised  Indians  and  Moors.  There  has 
been  picked  up,  in  a  field,  trace  also  of  an  Egyp- 
tian among  the  men  of  Rome  in  Britfiin.  For 
more  than  four  centuries  England  was  Roman. 
Rome  herself  may,  during  the  first  half  of  that 
time,  have  supplied  many  chief  magistrates  and 
military  captains ;  furthermore,  by  the  complex 
network  of  society,  stray  men,  women,  and 
children  may  have  been  drawn  out  of  tlieir 
home  in  Italy  even  as  far  as  Britain.  Let  us 
believe  also  that  enthusiastic  epicures  from 
Rome  sometunes  came  over  to  Kichborougli 
(Rutupia:)  for  the  oyster  season.  But  they 
were  the  nations  at  large  who  were  sent  to  pos- 
sess us.  Countries  absorbed  into  the  Roman 
empire  supplied  their  own  able-bodied  natives 
bearing  Roman  arms,  adopting  Roman  habits, 
and  discarding  even  the  dear  mother  tongue  for 
that  of  Rome.  They  spoke  Latin,  indeed, 
and  spelt  it  without  absolute  devotion  to  its 
grammar ;  they  built  also  Roman  villas  without 
absolute  adherence  to  the  regulations  laid  down 
by  Vitruvius.  What  they  learnt  best  was  to 
enrich  themselves  in  the  true  oppressive  Roman 
way  upon  the  province  within  which  tliey  ruled, 
while  they  remained  true  to  discipline,  and  exe- 
cuted well  the  roads  and  military  works  on 
which  they  were  employed.  Soldiers  begot  not 
only  more  soldiers  but  also  priests,  traders,  and 
tillers  of  the  soil.  There  was  no  neglect  of  the 
commissariat ;  no  lack  of  smelters  and  workers 
in  metal  or  glass,  coiners,  potters,  masons,  car- 
penters, physicians.  Races,  no  doubt,  were 
mixed  by  intermarriage,  but  the  Roman  towns 
in  England,  which  grew  ample  and  rich,  as  their 
inhabitants  fattened  upon  the  available  wealth 
of  the  land,  were  first  colonised  or  occupied  by 
legionaries  differing  in  race,  and  certainly  they 
had  more  points  of  contrast  among  themselves 
than  one  meets  with  to-day  anywhere  but  on 
what  are  now  called,  as  the  co;ists  of  Britain 
were  then  called,  the  confines  of  civilisation. 
The  contrast  must  have  been  visible  enough 
through  the  Roman  varnish  with  which  every- 
thing was  coated.  At  Ellenborough  there  were 
Spaniards  and  Dalmatians,  at  Brougham  Ger- 
mans. Manchester  was  occupied  by  Frisians, 
Cirencester  by  Thracians  and  Indians,  Wroxeter 
by  Thracians,  Now  we  are  at  Wroxeter,  and 
have  arrived  there  by  a  train  of  thought  instead 
of  the  express  train  which  conveyed  us  thither 
on  a  pleasant  day  some  weeks  ago. 

Excavations  at  Wroxeter,  the  buried  city  of 
Uriconium.  There  was  attraction  in  the  news 
of  these  fresh  diggings.  Off  we  set,  therefore. 
Let  it  be  said,  rather,  off  I  set ;  for  there  was  a 
time  when  I,  too,  was  included  in  the  toast  of 
"  All  Friends  Round  the  Wrekin."  I  have  stood 
upon  that  large  dropping  from  the  spade  of  the 
arch  enemy.  He  woulS  block  up  the  Severn 
with  it,  would  he  ?  I  have  stood  on  it  in  rainy 
and  fair  weather,  at  midnight  and  midnoon.  I 
have  threaded  its  needles  eye,  dipped  in  its 
mystic  eagle's  bowl,  seen  from  its  top  the  spread- 
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ing  of  the  dawn  on  summer  morniugs ;  and  on 
many  a  winter's  night,  when  riding  at  its  foot, 
laughed  at  the  dismal  failure  of  its  very  best 
efforts  to  look  inhospitable.  If  there  is  a  lump 
of  earth  in  the  inanimate  world  that  I  can  call 
my  friend,  it  is  old  Wrekin.  Now  antiquaries 
may  read  through  their  spectacles  of  ancient 
Uriconium.  "  What  is  that  P"  I  said  to  myself, 
"  but  old  Wrekin  over  again."  The  Romans 
had  no  W  or  K,  they  were  obliged  to  write  down 
Wrekin  Urecin;  ium  is  only  the  addendum, 
which  says  there's  the  name  of  a  place.  Vowels 
are  pronounced  and  altered  in  all  sorts  of  ways  : 
80  ancient  Uriconium  is  old  Wrekinium.  Alas ! 
a  nursling  of  my  poor  friend's  lying  dead  and 
buried  at  liLs  feet. 

When  I  heard  about  the  disinterment,  I  re- 
membered the  grave  well.  There  was  a  sort  of 
colossal  ruined  headstone  over  it,  called  the 
Old  Wall,  and  that  was  all  that  marked  the 
resting-place  of  my  friend's  first  and  only  child. 
Wroxcter  is  but  a  puny  little  changeling.  Merit 
it  has ;  it  neither  sits  upon  nor  comes  too  near 
the  grave  of  the  dead  city. 

The  Romans  had  a  sensible  way  of  accepting 
all  the  names  of  places  that  they  found  in  con- 
quered countries,  altering  them  as  little  as  might 
be  for  the  necessary  adaptation  to  their  Latin 
throats  and  tongues.  Some  of  the  legionaries  in 
Britain,  who  had  new  cities  to  name,  seem  to 
have  taken  words  that  pleasantly  reminded  them 
of  their  own  country ;  but  the  common  rule  was 
followed  when  a  town  at  the  base  of  an  im- 
portant hill,  which  was  a  landmark  throughout 
the  surrounding  region,  took  the  name  of  the 
hill,  and  became  Uricon-ium  or  Wrekin  town. 
More  great  hiUs  than  this  one  were  called 
Wrekin  by  the  British.  Urachean  means 
heaps  of  earth ;  and  that  was  the  first 
form  of  the  word  Wrekin.  The  Romans 
did  not  pronounce  badly  when  they  spelt  it — 
for  they  had  two  forms — Virocon  or  Uricon. 
And  it  happens  that,  when  they  called  their 
place  Uricon-ium,  the  British  name  and  Roman 
ending,  meant  the  to^Ti  under  a  heap  of  earth. 
Prophecy  was  in  the  word.  There  is  no  doubt 
now  about  the  heap  of  earth  over  the  town — 
shovels  are  in  it ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  about 
the  Roman  ending. 

That  heap  of  earth  on  the  old  Roman  town 
concealing  all  its  skeletons,  except,  as  it  may  be, 
a  bony  index  finger  represented  by  the  stones  of 
the  Old  Wall,  is  resolute  to  speak.  In  spite  of 
all  the  efforts  made  to  stop  its  moutn  with 
tumip-crops  and  com — for  it  is  arable  land  upon 
the  surface — it  cries  out,  "  Look  into  me.  Pay 
the  men  for  their  turnips,  and  away  with  them. 
Dig  me,  I  say,  for  the  knowledge  I  contain." 

Nobody  who  has  left  SlirewsDury  by  the  road, 
against  wnich  is  built  Lord  Hill's  column,  forgets 
the  scenery  at  Atcham.  It  is  four  or  five  miles  out 
of  town,  impressive  for  no  grandeur  at  all,  but 
for  a  tranquil  beauty  pleasant  to  look  back  upon 
from  any  day  in  lifie.  As  you  cross  there  the 
Beat  little  stone  bridge  over  the  Severn,  the 
river  below  winds  among,  and  sometimes  over- 
flow8»  the  greenest  meadows,  iiere  and  there 


stealing  an  island  out  of  them.  There  ate 
water-birds;  there  is  a  country  church  on  a 
smooth  bank  of  turf;  and  there  is  a  great 
old  inn,  once  brisk  with  coaching  business,  but 
now  fast  asleep.  On  the  other  side  the  road  is 
skirted  by  the  pleasant  cnrve  of  a  park -paling; 
the  ground  undalates  beyond.  ITie  Wrekin  looks 
important,  close  before  us  to  the  right ;  and  if 
we  glance  behind  us  to  the  left,  there  is  a 
bright  landscape  bounded  by  sharp  outlines  of 
hills,  the  most  conspicuous  of  all  being  Caer 
Caradoc,  on  wliich  legend  declares  (and  I  reli- 
giously believe)  Caractacus  stood  for  the  last 
time  at  bay  among  his  Roman  hunters.  There 
he  fought,  with  his  wife  and  daughter  watchbg 
from  tlie  mountain-top.  His  Britons  were  de- 
feated, and  the  women  of  his  household,  captured 
by  the  Roman  legionaries,  were  then  marched 
hitherward.  To  this  city  of  Uriconium  they 
must  have  been  brought.  Here,  doubtless,  they 
slept,  or  sought  in  vain  to  sleep,  upon  the  first 
or  second  night  after  their  seizure. 

For  here  we  are  at  Uriconium.  Under  tlie 
quiet  Atcham  church  lie  a  few  dead  roots  of  the 
city  wall.  Great  fragments  of  columns  from 
the  temple  of  one  of  the  gods  or  goddesses, 
worshipped  in  Uriconium,  lie  at  this  moment  in 
the  churchyard  on  each  side  of  the  path,  by 
which  the  villagers  go  up  to  worship  Him  who 
gave  life  to  us  all.  A  very  little  way  below  the 
oridge  there  is  the  ford  by  which,  at  Uriconium, 
tlie  Roman  legions  crossed  the  Severn.  There 
is  a  tongue  of  land  there,  and  on  a  platform  of 
slightly  eminent  ground,  naturally  smooth,  by 
which  the  ford  is  commanded,  there  are  grassy 
tumours,  longing  to  be  opened.  By  what  sort. 
of  works  the  ford  was  protected  we  have  only 
to  open  those  tumours  and  see.  From  this 
point  we  walk  over  the  foundations  of  the 
ancient  town  wall,  running  upland  from  the 
river,  and  then  rounding  off  to  form  an  oval 
ring.  There  is  nearly  everywhere  a  slight  ele- 
vation of  the  ground  to  mark  it,  and  where  that 
is  lost  we  may  yet  trace  something  of  the  hollow 
of  the  trench  outside.  The  walls  form  an  irre- 
gular oval  parallel  to  the  river,  and  their  cir- 
cuit is  of  not  less  than  three  miles.  In  tracing 
them,  we  pass  over  ploughed  fields  and  pasture 
fields ;  once  we  pass  through  the  garden  of  a 
cottage  where  the  capital  of  the  column  of  a 
Roman  temple  serves  tor  a  pumpstone.  Within 
the  circuit  there  is  hardly  a  shed  built.  The 
massive  fragment  of  old  wall,  the  one  morsel  of 
ruin  that  crops  out  from  underground,  is  the 
chief,  and  almost  the  only  building  visible. 

The  undulation  ef  the  ground  enables  us  to 
stand  upon  some  little  eminence,  from  which  we 
see  neai'ly  the  whole  grave  at  a  glance.  At  a 
glance  we  may  then  also  see  that  the  entire 
skeleton  of  a  large  Roman  town  must  truly  lie 
there  underneath  the  clods.  The  soil  consists  of 
ruin,  modified  on  the  surface  by  the  action  of  the 
air,  the  plough,  the  harrow,  and  manure  cart — 
these  for  centuries  upon  centuries.  Still  the 
soil  is  discoloured  bv  its  contents.  We  happen 
to  see  it  as  ploughed  ground,  and  the  rich  red  of 
the  siurroundiug  fields  contrasts  obviously  with 
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the  duller  hue  of  land  that  lies  over  the  city. 
We  tread  upon  that  land.  Prom  a  sunk  lane  be- 
tween hedges,  fresh  with  newly  opened  leaves, 
wc  turn  to  a  gate  opening  on  a  ploughed  field, 
called  by  countrymen,  Weeauae  of  the  strange 
atones  and  wrouglit  ware  that  hare  been  always 
found  in  it,  the  Old  Washt.  As  we  stride  oyer 
the  clods,  wc  need  not  stoop  an  inch  to  perceive 
that  at  every  step  we  set  our  feet  on  bits  of 
Koman  building  materials  that  have  been  in- 
extricably blended  with  the  soil.  The  dullest 
ploughboy  working  here  has  on  his  Ups  a  form 
of  the  old  Roman  word  for  money,  at  picks  up 
denarii,  and  coUs  them  dinders.  Let  him  work 
in  what  field  he  may  within  the  walls  of  Urico- 
niom,  it  is  but  a  common  thing  for  the  plough- 
man to  find  six  or  seven  dinders  in  a  morning 
before  dinner.  AH  the  people  hereabouts  have 
dinders  in  their  cottages — ^m^have  them  by  the 
pint — and  there  was  a  time,  I  believe,  when  the 
antiqiuuy  could,  without  any  difficulty,  purchase  a 
handful  for  a  shilling.  It  waa  here  tnat  one  of 
our  best  Roman  antiquaries  got  that  unique  ooin 
with  a  full-faced  portrait  of  Carausius,  now  in 
the  British  Museum.  I  can  believe  it  to  be 
true  that,  after  it  waa  given  him,  he  turned  aside 
into  a  hedge  to  reassure  himself  that  it  was 
really  so  choice  a  treasure,  and  brushed  tears  of 
emotion  from  his  eyes  to  look  at  it. 

There  the  town  lies  in  the  clods,  a  treasury 
•of  knowledge.  Anglo-Saxons,  Anglo-Normans, 
Englislunen  of  every  age  have  passed  over  it 
with  plough  and  harrow ;  that  is  all.  Strange 
curiosities  have  come  to  the  surface.  Some  time 
ago  the  hypocaust  of  one  of  its  houses  happens 
to  have  been  opened,  and  was  described  to  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries;  the  description  will  be 
found  in  the  ninth  volume  of  the  Archcologia. 
"  There's  a  field  there,"  said  a  labourer  to  me, 
*'  where  we  once  struck  the  plough  on  a  great 
«tone.  We  dug  it  about,  and  put  the  plougli 
horses  to  it,  and  fetched  more,  and  couldn't  stir 
it.  So  we  let  it  be.  But  we  do  think  there's 
something  precious  underneath  that  stone." 

The  whole  town  lies  in  its  ruins ;  sheep 
ibave  fed  and  com  has  grown  over  them,  but 
the  ploughshare  penetrates  not  far.  From  the 
day  of  its  devastation  until  now  the  entire 
ground  plan  of  one  of  the  great  midland  towns 
of  Roman  Britain  has  lain  unobserved.  Of  its 
streets  and  houses,  its  public  buildings,  its 
defences,  there  is  little  doubt  that  we  may  trace 
the  outline  by  uncovering  foimdation  walls, 
within  wliich  there  lie  heaped  in  ruin  tens  of 
thousands  of  memorials  of  British  Rome. 

Last  year  Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  the  best 
popular  authority  upon  the  subject,  suggested 
that  it  would  oe  well  to  begin  dicing  at 
Wroxeter.  A  subscription  was  raised,  and 
di^ug  was  begun  at  once,  because  it  was  then 
wmter.  In  winter  the  surface  ground  lies  fallow, 
in  summer  it  bears  crops;  and  the  farmer  by 
whom  the  commencing  neld  is  rented  vows  that 
he  would  not  take  all  Rome  for  his  turnips. 

Excavation  was  commenced  at  the  most  ob- 
vious place,  beside  the  one  up-standing  piece  of 
ruin,  wliich  is  about  twenty  feet  high  and  fifty 


or  sixty  feet  iu  length.  Nobody  knew  to  what 
it  had  belonged;  tliat  was  a  problem  worth 
solution.  It  was  required,  however,  by  the 
tenant  of  the  field,  as  has  been  required  else- 
where under  like  circumstances,  that  as  fa.Tt  as 
the  ground  was  opened  and  probed  it  should  be 
closed  again ;  all  was  to  be  without  prejudice  to 
the  turnips.  By  this  laborious  process  of  oj)cn- 
iog  and  closing,  the  foundations  of  the  Old  Well 
were  traced  on,  and  it  was  found  to  have  be- 
longed to  a  great  structure  unlike  anything 
yet  found  in  England.  Within  massive  walls 
there  is  enclosed  a  space  two  hundred  and 
twenty-six  feet  long  and  thirty  wide ;  it  is  paved 
with  small  bricks  set  in  an  ordinary  Ilomau 
pattern,  known  as  herring-bone  among  anti- 
quaries. Along  its  whole  lengtli  it  is  bordered 
on  each  side  by  a  passage  included  between  the 
outer  and  an  inner  wall.  Fourteen  feet  is  the 
breadth  of  one  of  these  long  passages,  sixteen 
feet  of  the  other.  One  passage  ends  in  a  room 
having  a  handsome  tessellated  pavement.  Outside 
this  great  building,  and  close  to  it,  was  the 
pavement  of  a  street.  This  was  formed  of  small 
round  stones,  after  the  fashion  of  which  examples 
still  are  to  bo  seen  even  in  Shrewsbury  itself. 
There  was  trace  also  of  a  cross  street  riuming  in 
the  line  of  Watling-str«et,the  famous  Roman  road 
upon  which  Uriconium  was  an  important  halting- 

Eface.  Into  one  of  the  passages  by  which  this  great 
uUding  was  bounded  there  were  found  two 
doorways ;  of  which  one  liad  been  more  used 
than  the  other,  for  the  massive  square  stone 
forming  the  threshold  of  each  was,  lu  one  case, 
much  worn  by  the  feet  of  those  who  had  passed 
over  it  to  worship  the  god,  to  admire  the 
gladiator,  or  to  seek  the  presence  of  the  judge. 

To  the  wall  of  the  great  court-house  or 
basilica,  temple  or  place  of  combat,  important 
houses  were  attached.  On  the  side  of  the  erect 
fragment  that  does  not  face  the  present  road 
there  are  distinctly  to  be  seen  the  lines  of  frac- 
ture from  which  vaulted  roofs,  once  joined  to 
them,  have  fallen  down  over  the  houses  they 
once  sheltered.  I  do  not  say  that  it  was  much 
to  find  here  the  outlines  of  a  handsome  man- 
sion, chambers  with  tessellated  floors,  a  famous 
drain,  the  principal  room,  with  that  circular 
endiiig  in  a  sort  of  alcove  so  characteristic  of  a 
Roman  house — a  notion  is,  tliat  the  alcove  con- 
tained a  household  altar,  parted  by  a  curtain 
from  the  room  itself — and  under  the  great  room 
a  hypocaust,  or  heating-room.  The  chief  rooms 
of  Roman  houses  were  almost  invariably 
warmed  by  a  furnace  which  commiuiicateu 
with  a  hot-air  chamber  under  the  floor.  Dozens 
of  hypocausts  have  been  uncovered,  all  con- 
taining the  rows  of  little  columns  made  of 
piles  of  tile,  with  an  occasional  mass  of  stone 
that  supported  the  floor  over  it.  Such  a  floor 
was  formed  of  a  thick  layer  of  cement  coated 
upon  the  surface  with  patterns  and  pictures 
formed  of  little  cubes  of  divers  colours.  The 
hypocaust  just  opened  under  the  old  wall  at 
Uriconium  is  of  the  common  sort.  There  is  the 
furnace  chamber  and  there  are  the  worn  steps 
down  which  domestics  came  to  tend  the  fire. 
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There  are  the  ashes  of  fires  that  were  quenched 
some  fifteen  hiindred  years  ago;  there  is  the 
soot  they  left ;  but,  after  all,  more  interestinff 
hypocausts  have  been  discovered.  One  found 
at  Cirencester  contained  upright  flue  tiles  and 
openings  in  its  wall  that  evidently  were  part  of 
an  apparatus  for  conveying  hot  air  through  the 
walls  to  upper  rooms.  A  hypocaust  in  the 
great  villa  uncovered  long  since  at  Woodchester, 
in  Gloucestershire,  is  even  more  elaborate  in  its 
details.  Of  the  hundreds  of  such  chambers  now 
hidden  among  the  clods  at  Wroxeter,  the  one 
that  had  been  uncovered  when  I  paid  my  visit 
to  the  excavation  was  in  itself,  therefore,  no 
qjecially  important  specimen. 

But  let  us  jump  down  into  it.  The  few 
pounds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Excavation  Com- 
mittee are  being  wisely  spent  under  the  active 
superintendence  of  its  honorary  secretary, 
Doctor  Henry  Johnson,  of  Shrewsbury,  my 
friendly  guide  over  the  ground.  They  could  set 
only  three  or  four  spades  at  work,  and  the 
earth  thrown  up  from  one  trench  has  to  be 
thrown  back  before  the  next  two  feet  of  soil  can 
be  dug  into.  It  is  essential  that  the  turnips 
should  be  borne  in  mind.  The  tenant  of  the 
field  must  not  be  trifled  with.  He  has  been 
offered  ample  compensation  for  his  crop  if  he 
will  grant  the  use  of  his  ground;  but  he  is  a 
thriving  man  and  a  stubborn.  He  will  have  no 
compensation — he  will  have  his  turnips.  We  have 
jumped  down,  then,  into  the  Uttle  group  of 
trenches,  following  the  lines  of  a  few  Roman 
house  walls. 

There  is  a  bright  spring  sun  over  head, 
the  old  wall  standing  close  by  looks  blank  at 
us ;  here  and  there  a  stray  antiquary  clambers 
among  the  rubbish,  careless  of  dirt  stains ;  an 
attentive  gentleman  on  the  crest  of  a  dirt  heap 
explains  Roman  antiquities  to  some  voung 
laoies  in  pink  and  blue,  who  have  nuide  Wrox- 
eter the  Dusiness  of  a  morning  drive.  An  in- 
telligent labourer,  who  seems  to  be  a  sort  of 
foreman  of  the  works,  waits  to  disclose  to  the 
honorary  secretary  the  contents  of  a  box  in 
wliich  it  is  his  business  to  deposit  each  day's 
findings  of  small  odds  and  ends. 

What  has  he  got  in  it?  Bones  of  dead 
Romans  with  bones  of  the  mutton  the  Romans 
ate.  Fragments  of  the  red  Samian  pottery, 
on  which  the  Romans  served  their  banquets, 
and  from  which  they  pledged  each  other, 
and  drank  to  the  eternity  of  Rome :  a.  rusty 
key  without  a  lock  :  the  ever-pointed  pen, 
the  style,  with  which  a  hand  once  living  nas, 
in  this  long-buried  home,  written  dead  mandates, 
messages,  and  words  of  friendship  on  the  wooden 
tablets  spread  with  wax,  which  he  has  then 
closed,  tied  up,  and  sent  bv  his  messenger,  pre- 
sently to  receive  back  with  his  words  erased,  and 
the  reply  to  them  standing  in  their  place.  M'&s 
there  a  daughter  of  the  house  who  used  this 
rusty  pen  when  it  was  bright,  and  wrote,  and 
erased  and  wrote  again,  while  her  hand  shook 
with  her  heart's  beating.  There  lies  the  rusty 
style  among  the  bones,  the  broken  wine-cups, 
and  the  mouldered  keys.    Near  it,  is  one  of  the 


bone  hair-pins  that  are  always  found  among 
ruins  like  these.  How  long  is  it  since  out  of  a 
young  heart's  ioyousness  a  girl  sang,  while  she 
smoothed  the  hair  it  fastened,  and  a  flattering 
slave  held  the  small  metal  looking-glass  before  the 
merry  eyes  that  were  intent  upon  the  sticking  of 
that  pin  through  precisely  the  right  part  of  the 

flossy  knot  ?  What  is  this  rusty  bit  of  metal  ? 
t  once  bound  the  framework  of  a  lyre.  Here, 
too,  is  a  ridiculous  little  figure  of  a  cock  mo- 
delled in  lead,  and  what  is  that  ?  It  is  a  child's 
toy.  Such  grotesque  little  images  of  animals 
in  lead  or  bronze  are  common  among  Roman 
ruins.  TinyThracians  nursed  that  ugly  little  cock, 
and  did  the  crowing  for  it.  It  is  a  rude  figure, 
and  of  lead  instead  of  bronze.  A  slave's  child 
may  have  had  it  for  a  plaything.  A  slave  may 
in  some  half-hour  of  rest  from  toil  have  made  it 
for  his  little  playfellow.  But,  see !  Here  is  the 
little  playfellow  himself.  Pickaxes  are  working 
with  the  tenderest  care  upon  the  earth  in  one 
comer  of  a  room  by  the  hypocaust.  Among 
strange  treasures  of  the  past,  bones  of  a  child 
are  appearing. 

Three  skeletons  of  adults  have  already  been 
found  there.  One  lay  crouched  in  a  comer.  Near 
it  there  was  found  upon  a  stone  (among  the 
ashes  of  the  bag  that  had  contained  it)  a  heap 
of  copper  money,  one  hundred  and  eighteen 
coins.  Now  I  stand  by  and  see  the  bones  and 
broken  head  of  a  young  child  drawn  from  the 
ruins.  The  invaders  who  laid  waste  the  town 
either  pursued  and  massacred  these  fugitives ;  or 
here  they  crouched,  while  the  flames  of  the  burning 
city  roared  and  crackled  over  head :  so  here  they 
perished,  and  were  crushed  under  the  falling 
walls. 

If  we  look  to  the  side  of  a  trench  at  any  part 
of  the  excavation,  we  observe  that  the  founda- 
tions of  the  town  lie  hidden  simply  below  the 
heap  of  its  own  ruin.  There,  are  the  roofing 
slates  still  with  the  nails  in  many  of  their 
holes.  Practical  men  judge  from  its  appearance 
that  this  slate  must  have  been  brought  from 
Bettwys  Coed  by  the  Romans.  In  that  place 
are  dug  up  the  millstones  used  for  grind- 
ing down  the  household  corn,  and,  in  a  base- 
ment cellar  lately  opened,  there  is  the  charred 
mass  of  the  household  store  of  com  still  to  be 
most  distinctly  recognised.  One  of  the  mill- 
stones is  a  foreign  stone,  imported,  perhaps, 
from  Anderaach,  lor  use  in  the  kitchens  of  the 
Roman  gentlemen  of  England.  We  find  also 
the  sm^er  kitchen  mortars  made  of  pottery 
roughened  inside  with  flint,  used  for  the  pound- 
ing of  meat,  and  preparation  of  made  dishes. 
Here  is  a  bottle  declared  to  have  been  made  at 
Broseley  with  the  Broseley  clay,  now  famous  in 
tobacco-pipes.  Here  is  the  huge  eartliern  handle 
of  a  jar  for  household  stores.   The  Romans  made 

treat  use  of  pottery.  Tliey  used  upon  tiieir 
inner-tables  nne  decorated  Samian-ware  im- 
ported from  abroad  and  made  coarser  pottery  of 
sundry  qualities  for  many  uses,  not  only  for  uses 
to  which  now  we  apply  bottles  and  boxes,  but 
even  for  money-chests,  and,  as  it  would  seem, 
cards  or  admission  tickets.    They  had  exteusive 
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g>ttenes  upon  the  Medvar,  and  glass  works  near 
righton.  "Wherever  the  Romans  haTc  been 
liTing  their  broken  pots  are  strewn  about.  So  is 
their  money.  So  much  strewing  of  money  is,  to 
a  people  tliat  takes  good  care  of  its  pence,  unac- 
countable. When  the  Roman  amphitheatre  was 
opened  at  St.  Albans,  coins  were  found  scattered 
OTer  its  whole  area,  and  this  is  but  a  fair  example 
of  a  general  fact  which  has  led  some  antiquaries 
to  declare  that  it  was  a  piece  of  Roman  pride  to 
sow  small  coinage  in  the  ground  that  Romans 
occupied,  in  order  that  the  names  of  Roman 
emperors  and  the  reminders  of  their  glory  might 
be  dug  out  of  the  earth  for  our  instruction. 

The  diggings  behind  the  old  wall  at  Wroxcter, 
in  which  we  stand,  uncover  only  a  part  of  the 
basement  of  a  single  house.  Whether  the  upper 
part  of  Roman  houses  in  this  country  was  built 
of  timber  is  a  question  not  yet  solved,  and  there 
is  nothing  found  here  yet  that  serves  for  its  solu- 
tion. This  house  had  certainly  an  excellent  slate 
roof,  and  plenty  of  glazed  windows ;  not  only  the 
quantity,  out  also  the  quality  of  the  glass  being 
remarkable.  One  piece  of  it  evidently  shows 
tiiat  it  was  cast  like  plate  glass  in  a  mould. 
Fragments  of  delicate  glass  vessels,  beads, 
brooches,  and  armlets  of  women,  the  peculiar 
neck -chains  of  men  known  as  the  torques,  but  as 
yet  found  here  only  in  bronze,  rings,  a  signet 
seal,  two  little  household  gods  about  four  inches 
high,  a  Venus  and  a  Diana,  bolts,  nails,  knives, 
and  stone  knife-handles,  even  a  clasp-knife  (for 
the  Romans  did  carry  such  knives),  a  whetstone, 
an  axe,  the  print  of  a  sandal  on  a  pavement, 
made  by  some  thoughtless  man  who  stepped  on 
it  when  it  was  newly  made,  are  found  under  these 
ruins.  I  need  not  multiply  the  list.  As  in  all 
Roman  diggings,  so  also  here  there  is  abundant 
testimony  to  the  Roman  love  of  oysters.  There 
are  the  bones  also  of  all  sorts  of  eatable  animals, 
and  there  are  so  many  spurred  bones  of  the 
cock's  leg,  that  we  may  suppose  that  the  Thracian 
once  tenanting  the  premises  kept  fighting-eocks. 
But  we  go  back  to  the  child's  broken  skull. 
There  are  two  layers  of  ashes  visible  in  a  section  of 
the  soil,  which  possibly  may  inform  us  that  the 
town  twice  suffered  capture  and  destruction. 
The  Romans  themselves  tell  us  no  more  of 
Uriconiam  than  that  it  was  one  of  their  large 
towns  in  Britain.  Near  the  fastnesses  of  war- 
like clans  in  Welsh  hills,  it  may  have  fronted 
many  an  assault  of  the  more  independent  Britons, 
while  it  held  in  subjection  tne  weak  tribes 
herding  in  forest  camps  or  miserable  villages,  of 
which  a  few  rows  of  pits  are  the  extant  remains. 
Often  incensed  against  the  oppressions  that  ac- 
companied the  Roman  domination,  there  may 
have  been  a  t  ime  when  British  warriors,  mustering 
in  their  strength,  plunged  throogh  the  ford,  and 
ovennatdung  the  annM  Thracians  who  thronged 
to  the  fort,  luul  rushed,  mingling  wild  cries  with 
wilder  cries  of  despairing  women  and  children, 
through  the  narrow  alleys  that  were  streets  in 
Uriconium.  There  were  forefathers  of  those 
Thracians  who  had  followed  Alexander  of  Mace- 
don  to  India.  Thrace  once  had  been  in  Greece, 
but  not  of  it.    Its  people  refused  the  Greek 


tongue.  Its  affinities  and  those  of  all  the  tribes 
whose  land  Roman  possession  caused  to  be 
named  Roomelia,  were  for  Roman  ways  of  thought 
and  speech.  Desperate  must  have  been  Uie 
fight  of  Thracian  and  Bnton  met  in  the  tortuous 
and  narrow  streets,  usual  in  any  Roman  town, 
where  there  was  little  more  than  room  for  one 
man  in  the  front  to  shake  his  spear  or  swing  his 
sword.  Crowds  from  behind  pressed  on  the 
combatants.  Escape  from  the  press  into  new 
fields  of  action,  into  rich  harvests  of  death  and 
plunder,  was  through  the  house-doors.  Then 
women  and  old  men  caught  children  up,  and  fled 
into  the  cellars  or  the  bypocausts.  The  swond 
or  the  fire  followed  them.  The  wine-jar  was 
drained  and  broken.  Gold,  silver,  and  all  p(Ki- 
able  treasure,  was  snatched  from  the  wrecx  by 
the  plunderer.  Blood  and  wine  ran  in  the 
streets;  there  were  songs  of  revelry,  yells  of 
combatants,  curses  of  prisoners,  and  shneks  of 
women,  until  evening,  when  the  victors  retired, 
kindling  fire  in  the  houses  as  they  went.  Then 
the  British  women,  watching  on  the  far  heights 
of  Caer  Caradoc,  exulted  as  they  saw  the  dtr  of 
the  haughty  legionaries  shine  through  the  dark 
night  like  a  beacon  fire. 

That  may  have  been  one  day  of  ruin.  But 
what  the  last  day  of  ruin  was,  we  do  not  know. 
Possibly,  we  have  but  to  dig  and  learn. 

Before  I  left  the  field,  in  one  corner  of  which 
the  small  beginning  of  an  excavation  has  beea 
made,  the  tenant  farmer  happened  to  make  his 
appearance.  The  ground  belong  to  the  Duke 
of.  Cleveland-  The  excavators  iiad  their  leave 
to  dig  from  the  duke,  the  steward,  and  the 
tenant  himself.  It  had  first  been  understood 
that  digging  should  cease,  and  all  holes  be  filled 
up,  by  the  end  of  March.  Extension  of  time  to 
the  end  of  April  had  been  afterwards  conceded. 
It  was  then  but  the  first  week  in  April,  and 
the  farmer's  impatience  led  him  to  pelt  the 
ears  of  the  gentkman  who  has  most  generously 
taken  upon  nimself  the  laborious  duties  of  an 
honorary  overseer  and  secretary  with  oaths 
enough  to  sow  the  entire  field  with  curses  if 
they  could  be  scattered  bodily  about.  He  swore 
that  he  should  come  no  more  to  the  field,  that  he 
would  allow  no  more  visitors  from  Shrewsbury  to 
put  up  horses  in  his  stables,  that  he  would  lock  his 
^te  on  the  next  morning,  and  so  forth,  and  so 
forth.  It  appears  that  he  has  kept  his  word. 
Those  diggings  have  been  pursued,  therefore,  no 
further. 

Holders  of  other  ground  within  the  walls  of 
the  old  town  are  interested  in  the  dig^ngs. 
They  live  close  to  a  great  mining  district  in 
which  coal  and  iron,  means  of  present  and  of 
future  power,  arc  the  objects  sought.  This 
digging  back  into  the  power  of  the  past  is  a 
new  sort  of  mining  to  excite  their  interest. 
They  offer  no  unreasonable  obstacle  to  search. 
Already,  therefore,  the  ground  has  been  tj^>ped 
in  a  fresh  pbce  with  immediate  results.  The 
first  thing  ttut  came  to  the  sariace  was  a  stone 
head  ofthe  god  Pan,  with  a  look  of  wonder  on 
its  countenance.   Tliere  has  been  found  a  mould 
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also  for  the  coinnge,  which  it  thus  appears  that 
Uriconium  had  rigtit  to  utter. 

If  we  can  grant  public  money  for  the  un- 
covering of  history  at  Nineveh,  is  it  quite  fair 
that  we  should  leave  to  a  few  private  subscri- 
bers of  guineas  such  a  work  as  the  digging  up 
of  monuments  that  will  throw  light  into  one  of 
the  obscurest  and  most  interesting  periods  of 
our  own  British  history  ?  Why  should  we  not 
have  at  Wroxeter  what  we  may  have,  the 
complete  unearthing  of  an  important  Iloman 
town  ?  There  is  nothing  to  remove  but  a  few 
feet  of  soil  encumbered  with  nothing  but  a 
grudging  farmer,  whose  passion  is  turnips. 

Over  the  greater  number  of  the  Roman  towns 
modern  towns  stand.  The  skeleton  of  an  old  Ro- 
man town  lies  under  the  city  of  London,  but  we 
cannot  pull  down  St.  Paul's  and  the  Exchange, 
Cheapsidc  and  Cannon-street,  to  get  at  it. 
Though  somewhat  encumbered  there  is  certainly 
good  digging  at  St.  Albans,  where  the  fashion- 
able Roman  town  of  Verulamium  lies  in  the 
clods  ;  there  is  good  digging  too  at  Kenchester 
and  at  Aldborough  in  Yorkshire.  There  vil- 
lagers dig  up  Rome  in  their  gardens,  and  as  you 
walk  up  the  village  street,  you  see  over  cottage 
doors  such  inscriptions  as  "  Tessellated  pave- 
ments, coins,  &c.  Admission,  sixpence  each." 
"  Basilica  with  Greek  inscriptions."  "  Hypo- 
caust,  Sudatory,  Mosaic  Pavements.  Admission, 
each  sixpence."    Or 

"  This  is  the  Ancient  Manor  House, 
And  in  it  you  may  Bee 
The  Romans  works, 
A  great  Curiosety." 
The  great  Roman  villas  at  Woodchester  and  Big- 
nor,  raised  by  Romans  who  had  grown  rich  with 
the  wealth  of  a  subject  province,  are  also  worth 
national  care.     I  do  not  wish  to  confine  atten- 
tion to  one  place  alone.     But  of  the  few  places 
in  which  extensive  excavation  is  possible,  there 
is  none,  I  believe,  in  which  the  uncovering  of 
a  town  thoroughly  worth  complete  examination 
may  be  made,  at  comparatively  slight  expense,  so 
truly  complete  as  at  Wroxeter. 


PIANOFORTE  LESSONS. 

Of  all  the  false  household  gods,  that  are  not 
gods,  but  demons — of  aU  the  hideous  skeletons 
that  mope  and  mow  in  comers  of  peaceful  dwell- 
ings, there  is  nothing  more  detestable  than  a 
thoroughly  bad  and  new  piano.  An  instrument 
whose  keys  are  heavy  and  clogged,  and  refuse  to 
move  unaer  any  but  the  most  muscular  grasp ; 
whose  wires  are  dumb  for  any  harmonious 
utterances,  and  find  speech  only  for  a  loose, 
short  tinkling  sound,  that  is  thoughtful  enough 
to  die  away  as  soon  as  produced ;  but  whose 
outer  shell,  if  not  in  accordance  with  the 
severest  decorative  taste,  is  highly  polished  and 
showy  to  the  eye,  is  nothing  but  a  musical, 
melancholy,  delusive  apple  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
The  mechanism  of  such  an  instrument  is  worn 
and  faded  with  age,  while  its  case  is  so  new 
that  the  damp  of  nature  has  hardly  left  the 
wood.    Many  thousands   of   suck   pismos  are 


annually  made  in  this  country,  and  disposed  of 
through  an  elaborate  organisation  with  tolerable 
success.  They  are  always  well  advertised  as 
bargains  sold  under  peculiar  circumstances,  and 
purchasers  are  always  ready  to  be  caught  by 
such  a  taking  device.  I  have  not  alwaj^  been 
so  worldly-wise  myself.  It  was  only  the  other 
day  that  I  bought  an  instrument  in  this  way, 
which  has  since,  I  am  happy  to  state,  been  tirmed 
into  profitable  use  as  a  mustard-and-cress  bed. 
The  record  of  my  experience  may  be  a  warning 
to  those  who  have  the  same  money  and  the  same 
desire  to  buy  a  piano,  and  who  are,  at  present, 
as  innocent  as  I  once  was,  but  never  hope  to  be 
again. 

The  first  piano  that  I  visited  was  described  in 
the  advertising  columns  of  the  leading  daily 
journal  as  "a  sweet  and  elegant  instrument, 
chaste  in  design,  pliable  in  touch,  with  all  the 
latest  improvements  ;  the  property  of  a  lady  who 
was  going  to  Sierra  Leone."  The  address  was  a 
lodging-house  in  a  genteel  decayed  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  I  was  struck  by  the  contrast  between 
the  brilliant  face  of  the  instrument,  and  the 
faded  appearance  of  the  weU-worn  furniture  in 
the  room. 

"  You  haven't  had  it  long,  ma'am  ?"  I  smd, 
addressing  the  lady  who  was  about  to  proceed  to 
Sierra  Leone. 

"  No,  sir,"  she  replied,  "and  there's  the  an- 
noyance. If  I'd  known  my  medical  man  was 
going  to  order  me  to  Sirry  Leony  for  the  benefit 
of  my  health,  I  shouldn't  have  bought  it,  as  I  did, 
only  two  months  ago." 

"  That's  rather  a  curious  place  to  be  ordered 
to  for  your  health,  ma'am,"  I  said ;  "  the  most 
fatal  spot  for  Europeans  on  the  globe." 

"  I  leave  it  to  my  doctor,"  she  replied, 
promptly,  "  \rho  knows  my  constitution  best. 
Shall  I  nave  the  pleasure  of  sending  the  piano 
home  at  fifty  pounds  ?" 

"Thank  you,"  I  replied,  "I  have  got  my 
daughter  to  consult,  but  I  will  lose  no  time  in 
letting  you  know." 

"  There  are  two  other  persons  after  it,"  she 
returned,  as  she  showed  me  to  the  door ;  "  and  if 
you  could  obli^  me  during  the  day  !"' 

"  Oh,  certainly,"  I  said,  "  you  may  consider 
it  done." 

I  did  not  decide  to  purchase  this  "  chaste  and 
pliable  instrument ;"  and  I  believe  its  nominal 
owner  did  not  go  to  Sierra  Leone,  as  I  saw  the 
same  advertisement  repeated,  at  intervals,  for 
sevend  months  after  this  interview. 

The  next  piano  that  I  visited  was  one  de- 
scribed in  very  similar  terms,  except  that  it  was 
the  property  of  a  bereaved  parent.  Children 
will  die,  ana  pianos  must  be  sold,  and  as  public 
inspection  was  invited,  I  got  over  any  natural 
dehcacy  that  I  might  have  felt  in  trespassing,  aa  a 
stranger,  upon  the  sacred  domains  of  private  grief. 

The  address  was  again  a  lodging-house  in  the 
same  neighbourhood,  with  very  similar  furniture, 
and  a  very  similar  instniment — so  similar,  in  fact, 
that  it  mi^t  have  been  the  identical  one  I  liad 
gassed  upon  a  few  weeks  before.  A  female  seiv 
vaat  attended  me  during  the  inspection. 
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"Misaus,"  8»id  the  prl,  handing  me  aTnrittcn 
paper,  "  'as  put  down  the  lowest  she'll  take,  an' 
if  you  don't  like  that  amount,  p'raps,  she  ses, 
you'll  make  a  offer." 

"  Isn't  your  mistress  at  home,  then  f*  1 
asked. 

"Oh,  yes,"  replied  the  ^rl;  "but  ahenever 
comes  into  this  room,  and  never  will  until  that 
pianny's  moved  out  of  it." 

"  Indeed !"  I  observed. 

"  No,  sir,"  continued  the  girl,  "becos  you  see 
it  belonged  to  Miss  Mariar,  who  was  the 
fav'rite  diild." 

"  It  looks  very  new,"  I  answered,  "  as  if  the 
diild  hadn't  used  it  much." 

"Lor'  bless  you,  sir!"  returned  the  girl, 
"  Miss  Mariar  thought  nothink  of  'aving  a  new 
pianny  ev'ry  week,  an*  the  men  was  always 
a-muckin'  the  stairs  in  bringing  'em  in,  or 
takin'  'em  out." 

"  Is  Miss  Maria,  as  you  call  her,  the  child 
that's  dead  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  she  answered,  "  I  think  she  is." 

I  at  once  took  my  leave,  without  any  further 
remarks,  and,  as  the  door  closed  behind  me,  I 
fancied  I  heard  a  somewhat  angry  conversation 
between  the  girl  and  some  other  female  voice 
(perhaps  the  invisible  mistress's)  in  the  passage. 

Unfavourable  as  were  my  impressions  of  tne 
two  last  visits,  I  resolved  to  persevere  in  my 
search ;  and  the  next  advertisement  tliat  at- 
tracted me  was  one  in  wliich  an  aged  man, 
whose  sands  of  life  had  nearly  run  out,  an- 
nounced his  wish  to  provide  a  new  home  for  his 
piano  before  his  death. 

"  You've  kept  it  in  excellent  condition,"  I 
remarked  to  the  vcnerable-lookmg  owner,  for 
it  seemed  to  me  as  new  and  as  showy  as  the 
other  two  I  had  taken  the  trouble  to  examine. 

"  I  have,"  he  replied,  "  and  I  shouldn't  like 
to  part  with  it  to  any  man  who  wouldn't  treat 
it  as  well.  It's  beeu  a  companion  to  me  for 
many  years,  and  I  respect  it,' 

"  A  very  proper  feeling,"  I  remarked,  *'andl 
Besitate  in  offering  to  deprive  you  of  such  a  com- 
panion." 

"  Not  at  all,  sir,"  he  answered  cpiickly — "  not 
at  all.  With  one  foot  in  the  grave,  it's  not 
proper  that  I  should  stand  with  the  oilier  foot  in  a 
piano.  I've  no  friends  or  relations — none  what- 
ever— the  instrument's  yours  for  fifty  pounds." 

"  I  think,"  I  said,  "  1  must  take  tune  to  con- 
sider before  I  decide." 

"  Why  ?"  he  asked,  sharply.  "  You're  a  man 
of  business :  so  am  L" 

"True,"  I  answered,  "but  this  is  a  transac- 
tion, like  marriage,  which  a  man  seldom  outers 
into  more  than  once  during  a  life." 

"  Pay  me  five-and-forty  pounds,"  he  said, "  and 
the  loss  of  the  differenoe  will  fall  upon  the 
charity  to  which  I  shall  (jive  the  money." 

"  I  think  1  must  declmc  the  purchase  alto- 
getlier,"  I  replied. 

_  "  You've  either  been  playing  upon  my  feelings, 
air,"he  said,  with  much  energy,  "or  wasting  my 
time." 

"  Neither,"  I  repUed. 


"  Perhaps  you  are  looking  for  a  hurdy-gurdy  P" 
he  asked,  sarcastically. 

"  Wrong  a^in,"  I  returned ;  "  the  fact  is,  I 
have  seen  this  instrument  before,  at  the  house  of 
a  lady  who  ought,  by  this  time,  to  be  at  Sierra 
Leone." 

A  minute  but  peculiar  mark  on  one  of  the 
keys  had  enabled  me  to  satisfy  myself  about  this 
discovery,  which  turned  out  to  be  right.  As  I 
took  my  leave  of  the  pianoforte  proprietor, 
whose  sands  of  Hfc-^according  to  the  advertise- 
ment— had  nearly  run  out,  I  noticed  a  slight 
change  in  the  position  of  his  wig,  to  saynotlung 
of  his  altered  tone  and  manner,  which  made  him 
more  youthful  by  thirty  years. 

My  experience  by  this  time  ought  to  have 
satisfied  me  that  little  pecuniary  benefit  was  to 
be  derived  from  hunting  for  bargains  out  of  the 
regular  order  of  trade.  Curiosity,  however,  led 
me  on ;  and  the  little  knowledge  I  had  already 
gained  produced  a  feeling  of  confidence— perhaps 
over-confidence — in  my  wisdom  and  keenness 
that  gave  an  additional  zest  to  the  pursuit. 

The  next  piano  that  I  visited  was  the  property 
of  a  widow  lady  in  reduced  circumstances,  who 
was  compelled  to  part  with  some  of  the  luxuries 
that  had  adorned  her  once  happy  home.  The 
address  was  still  the  same  kind  of'^  front  parlour 
in  a  house  let  out  for  lodgings,  and  the  piano 
was  still  the  same  kind  of  gay,  showy,  got-up- 
looldng  instrument,  refusing  in  its  shiny  coat  of 
sticky,  treacly  varnish,  to  harmonise  with  tlie 
other  threadbare  and  dusty  trappings  of  the  room. 
After  a  few  minutes'  delay,  the  lady  made  her 
appearance,  dressed  in  an  ordinary  vulgar  dress, 
and  with  nothing  of  the  widow  about  her  except 
a  particularly  large  and  frightful  cap,  which  she 
liad  evidently  put  on  in  a  hurry,  to  attend  me  in 
what  she  considered  becoming  costume. 

"  You'll  excuse  me,  sir,"  sue  said,  with  emo- 
tion, "  if  I  seem  to  hurry  you,  but  you  know 
how  painful  it  must  be  to  me  to  sell  anything 
that  belonged  to  him,  wlien  he's  only  been  dead 
a  month — a  month  come  next  Wednesday." 

"  Indeed !"  I  said,  with  a  voice  of  sympathy. 
"  Is  it  a  six  three-quarter  octave  P" 

"  No,  sir,"  she  returned,  Avith  a  deep  si^h, 
"he  couldn't  a-bear  anything  larger  than  a  six- 
and-a-half.  He  never  had  strength  to  play  upon 
it,  though  he  gave  eighty-five  guineas  for  it  a 
month  before  he  died ;  and  I  suppose  I  mustn't 
ask  any  one  more  than  sixty  P" 

"  I  thought  it  seemed  very  new,"  I  replied; 
"  unseasoned,  if  I  may  use  the  term." 

"  No,  sir,"  she  said,  "not  unseasoned.  New, 
if  yon  like,  but  not  unseasoned ;  he  was  too  good 
a  judge  for  that ;  and  his  last  words  almost  were, 
•  Msay  Anne,  if  you  let  that  instrument  go  for 
less  than  I  gave  for  it,  you'll  do  yourself  an  in- 
jury.'" 

1  went  direct  from  the  widow's  house,  of 
•course  without  having  made  a  purchase,  to 
look  at  the  piano  of  a  widower  in  reduced  cir- 
cumstances, which,  my  advertisement  list  told 
me,  was  for  sale  in  the  next  street.  The  instru- 
ment might  have  been  the  twin-brother  of  the 
widow's   piano,  and  the  widower  might  have 
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been  the  husband  of  the  widow.  The  house  was 
again  a  lodging-house ;  the  apartment  was  again 
a  faded  front  parlour  ;  and  the  bereaved  owner 
of  the  property  was  a  middle-aged  man,  who  had 
huddled  on  a  shabbv  black  coat  over  a  blue  shirt 
and  a  highly -fanciful  waistcoat,  wliich  gave  him 
the  appearance  of  a  professional  cricketer,  made 
hurriedly  decent  to  attend  a  funeral. 

"  You'll  pardon  me,  sir,"  he  said,  in  tones  of 
deep  feeling,  "if  I  appear  to  hasten  your  de- 
parture, but  you  know  how  trying  it  is  to  dis- 
pose of  anytning  that  belonged  to  her,  when 
she's  only  been  dead  a  fortnight— a  fortnight 
next  Saturday." 

"  Indeed !"  I  replied,  in  the  same  tone  I  had 
used  to  the  widow,  for  the  speech  was,  in  sub- 
stance, the  same.    "  Is  it  a  full  seven  octave !" 

"  No,  sir,"  he  replied,  with  a  heavy  sigh, 
"  her  fancy  always  ran  upon  six  and  three-quar- 
ters. It  seems  only  yesterday  that  I  gave 
eighty  guineas  for  it,  before  she  was  taken  irom 
us,  and  now  I  suppose  I  mustn't  expect  to  get 
more  than  sixty  pounds  in  cash  ?" 

"  I'm  afraid,"  I  answered,  "  that  it's  too  new 
— too  unseasoned  for  me  to  venture  on  its  pur- 
chase." 

"Too  new,  sir?  too  unseasoned?"  he  ex- 
claimed, in  astonishment;  "don't  say  that, 
because  I  know  she  was  too  good  a  judge  to  be 
imposed  on.  It  was  only  a  few  days  before  she 
was  taken  from  us  that  sue  said  to  me,  '  llobert, 
it  was  very  kind  of  you  to  spend  your  poor 
mother's  legacy  in  buying  me  a  piano ;  but  it'll 
be  no  loss  to  you.  lou'll  get  back  all  you  gave 
for  it,  if  you  put  it  up  to  auction.'  " 

Having  had  enough  of  this  mixture  of  the 
grave  and  the  huckster's  shop,  I  passed,  still 
piano-less,  to  a  more  cheerful  atmosphere.  A 
young  man,  in  chambers,  had  advertised  an 
instrument  for  sale,  wliich  he  had  unexpectedly 
won  at  a  raffle ;  and  though  his  direction  was 
not  ve^  promising,  I  resolved  to  pay  him  a 
visit.  The  instrument,  as  I  expected,  presented 
the  same  old  familiar  face  that  I  had  gazed  upon 
so  often  for  the  last  few  weeks,  and  I  seemed  to 
welcome  it  as  a  tried  and  valued  friend. 

The  young  man,  who  looked  like  one  of  those 
commercial  travellers  who  leave  Josephus  in 
penny  numbers  at  street-doors  upon  commis- 
sion, affected  an  extremely  off-hand,  living-in- 
chambers  manner  in  displaying  his  property. 

"  There  you  are,"  he  said,  throwing  up  the 
lid ;  "a  piano's  all  very  well,  but  it  «ion't  suit 
my  book. 

"  You  don't  play,  then  ?"  I  asked. 

"  No  time,"  he  replied,  "  for  aU  that  sort  o' 
thing  when  you're  going  in  for  the  law." 

"No,"  I  said,  "I  suppose  not.  The  instru- 
ment seems  remarkably  new." 

"  Does  it  ?"  he  returned.  "  I'm  no  judge. 
They  tell  me  it's  worth  eighty  sovs.,  and  1  want 
fifty  for  it.    That  won't  break  anybody's  back." 

"  No,"  I  said  ;  "  but  I  don't  think  it's  quite 
the  thing  to  suit  me." 

"  Say  five-and-forty,  then.  It  cost  me  no- 
thing, and  I  want  to  buy  a  dog-cart." 

"I  think  I  must  declme,"  1  replied. 


"  You  don't  seem  to  know  your  own  mind," 
he  said. 

"  I  know  the  piano,  though,"  I  returned, 
"  It  belonged  to  one  whose  sands  of  life  ought 
by  this  time  to  be  thoroughly  run  out." 

The  young  man  in  chamoers  said  no  more, 
for  he  saw  tliat  I  was  an  exceedingly  well- 
informed  man.  The  instrument  was  the  same 
one,  with  the  small  mark  on  one  of  the  keys, 
that  I  had  examined  at  the  house  of  the  vene- 
rable-looking secret  agent. 

I  did  not  give  up  the  investigation  even  at 
this  point,  but  passing  from  these  channels  of 
private  enterprise  to  a  more  public  field,  I  visited 
a  piano  that  was  on  view  at  a  hat-shop  in  a 
leading  thoroughfare.  It  was  still  one  of  the  same 
large  family  oi  instruments  that  was  presented 
to  my  view,  though  the  man  who  exhibited  it 
was  not  made  up  to  perform  any  particular 
character,  except  tnat  of  an  affable  tradesman. 

"Music's  a  nice  accomplishment,  sir?"  he  said, 
as  I  tried  the  keys  with  a  very  lame  per- 
formance of  the  "Merry  Swiss  Boy,"  and  varia- 
tions. 

"  Ye — s,"  I  said,  endeavouring  to  speak  with-' 
out  interrupting  the  flow  of  harmony. 

"Wish  Iliad  your  touch,  sir,"  he  continued. 
"  You  must  have  learnt  \erj  young." 

"  No,"  I  said,  affecting  not  to  hear  his  last 
remarks,  "  tlus  instrument's  not  the  one  for  my 
money." 

"  Of  course  not,  sir ;  certainly  not,  sir,"  he 
returned  quickly ;  "  I  thought  so  the  moment  I 
heard  you  run  your  fingers  over  the  keys. 
There's  no  deceiving  you,  you're  too  good  a  judge 
of  the  article." 

"Good  morning,"  I  said,  preparing  to  go, 
though  not  displeased  by  his  oDservations. 

"  u  you'll  step  up-stairs,  sir,"  he  replied,  con- 
fidenti^y,  "  I  think  I  can  suit  you  to  a  hair, 
though  we  don't  want  it  generally  known  that 
we  sell  pianos  at  a  hat-shop." 

I  went  up-stairs,  under  the  guidance  of  a  boy, 
who  took  me  as  far  as  the  second  landing,  where 
I  was  introduced  to  a  long  room  crammed  fuU  of 
every  variety  of  instruments.  The  master  fol- 
lowed in  a  few  minutes,  and  seemed  astonished 
that  I  was  standing  in  the  middle  of  his  secret 
stock,  instead  of  in  another  department,  where 
he  meant  me  to  be  ushered  to  inspect  another 
solitary  specimen. 

"  Well,  sir,"  he  said,  with  some  little  embar- 
rassment, "  since  you've  been  shown  in  here  by 
that  stupid  boy,  I  can  say  no  more.  You're  a 
man  of  the  world,  and  must  know  that  a  hat- 
warehouse  is  not  half  full  of  pianos  without  a 
reason.    They  may  be  smuggled,  or  they  may 

be However,  we'll   say  no  more  about  it, 

here  they  are.  I  hope,  sir,  you'll  take  no  notice 
of  the  singiJar  circumstance." 

"  Oh,  certainly,"  I  replied,  "  it's  nothing  to 
me. 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  he  returned,  quickly,  "much 
obliged,  I'm  sure;  and  since  you  are  here,  if 
there's  any  instrument  you'd  like  to  select,  yott 
may  place  your  hand  on  any  one  of  them  for  fifty 
pounds." 
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I  own  that  I  was  weak  enough  to  be  deceiTcd 
by  the  elaborate  train  of  deception,  and  that  I 
Buffered  accordingly.  1  selected  an  instrument 
for  a  fifty-pound  note,  which  faded  away  in  har- 
mony and  appearance  before  it  had  been  in  my 
possession  six  months,  notwithstanding  that  it 
was  treated  in  the  most  kind  and  considerate 
manner.  I  called  iu  the  services  of  a  professional 
man  to  effect  a  cure,  and  he  candidly  told  me 
that  the  operation  was  impossible,  flie  piano 
had  only  one  fault,  but  that  was  of  the  most  un- 
reformaole  kind — it  was  a  bargain  bought,  in  a 
moment  of  weakness,  at  a  hat-shop. 


TIL\.DE  SONGS.    THE  LAW  WRITER. 
TuRo'  the  mom,  and  thro'  the  noon, 
And  thro'  the  night, 
And  thro'  the  dull  year's  hazy  light, 
To  a  single  drenrj'  tune, 
I  write — and  write. 

Sometimes  dreams  of  childhood. 

Pierce  the  dusky  room ; 
Sometimes  a  bird,  upsoaring, 

Lifts  me  above  the  gloom — 
Above  the  smoke,  and  the  din 

That  deafens  me  all  day  long. 
And  touches  my  heart  within 

Like  an  old  sweet  country  song. 

I  dream  of  the  pleasant  gardens 

That  lay  by  the  river  side, 
Of  the  banks  with  a  thousand  odours. 

Of  the  elms  in  their  plumy  pride : 
I  see  in  the  summer  waters 

The  trout  dart  to  and  fro, 
And  I  think  of  the  friends  departed 

Till  I  scarce  know  where  I  go. 

Far  away  is  the  grassy  meadow, 

AVhero  I  played  when  1  was  young. 
And  the  hedge,  of  maple  and  hawthorn. 

Where  the  finch  and  the  linnet  sung : 
Ah  !  I  never  shall  see  the  heavens 

Where  the  lark  once  soared  so  high, 
Never  see  the  soft  eyes  of  my  mother. 

Until  I  go  home — to  die. 

For  here  thro'  mom,  and  thro'  the  noon, 

And  thro'  the  night, 

Thro'  all  the  dull  year's  hazy  light, 

To  a  single  dreary  tune, 

I  must  write — and  write. 

THE  SEXTON, 
Sexton  am  I  of  Armouth  town : 
I  dig  the  graves  when  the  sun  is  down: 
I  ring  the  bell  on  the  Sabbath  morn  : 
I  ring  the  bell  when  a  child  is  born  : 
I  ring  when  the  poor  or  the  wealthy  die : 
The  herald  of  good  and  Ul  am  I. 
Yestermom,  when  the  storm  was  loud, 
I  wrapped  a  miser  within  his  shroud  : 
Yestereve,  in  the  dusky  light, 
A  spendthrift  muttered  his  last  good  night. 
One  lost  to  the  otlier  his  useless  gold : 
I  shall  bnry  them  both  in  the  parish  mould. 
A  mother  is  watching,  with  stony  eye?. 
In  a  hut  hard  by,  as  her  infant  dies. 
The  storm  is  over ;  yet  out  at  sea 
Three  bodies  are  tossing,  awaiting  me. 
When  the  tide  drives  in  on  the  shining  sand, 
I  shall  bury  them  all  with  a  willing  hand. 


Last  week,  on  a  broad  red  velvet  bed. 
The  Lord  of  the  Parish  lay  stiflF  and  dead : 
Last  week,  in  a  box  of  boards,  there  slept 
A  beggar  whom  wife  nor  children  wept. 
One's  in  the  chancel :  and  one  below 
In  the  deep  damp  hole  where  the  nettles  grow. 

And  so  I  live  on,  from  day  to  day, 

With  the  dead — for  the  starving  parish  pay. 

Wherever  they  go  (below  or  aloft) 

It  troubles  me  not,  so  the  ground  be  soft. 

Yet  I  know  there's  a  fellow  with  puckered  face. 

Who  a  promise  has  got  of  the  sexton's  place. 

"  Some  night"  (he  mutters  me  hoarse  and  low) 

"  I  shall  put  thee  to  bed  where  the  nettles  blow." 


A  LEBANON  SHEIK. 

Bent  upon  visiting  a  wise  Sheik  on  Mount 
Lebanon,  we  quitted  Beyrout  by  the  road 
through  the  pine-forest  to  the  south  of  the  town. 
Throughout  this  pine-forest  outside  Beyrout, 
the  ground  in  the  spring  of  the  year  cannot  be 
seen  for  the  flowers,  which,  although  of  uearly 
every  known  colour  and  hue,  are  almost  all  of 
the  same  height,  and  thus  form  a  variegated, 
perfumed  carpet,  spread  as  far  as  eye  can  see. 
The  traveller  from  Europe  notices  how  many  of 
these  flowers  are  of  a  sort  that  in  his  own 
country  live  only  in  cultivated  gardens.  Myrtle, 
lupins,  anemones,  sweet  peas,  hyacinths,  and 
jonquils,  are  common  in  Syria  as  daisies  in  an 
English  meadow.  The  spring  air  smells  like 
that  of  a  well-slocked  English  greenhouse. 

Emerging  from  the  pine-forest,  our  road  led 
us  through  mulberry  gardens,  of  which  the  trees 
were  just  commencing  to  throw  out  their  leaves  ; 
and,  after  \vinding  among  shady  lanes  for  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  we  reached  the  village  of 
Baabda,  which  adjoins  that  of  Hadet,  both  be- 
longing to  the  emirs  of  the  Shehaab  family,  the 
leading  Christian  nobility  of  Lebanon.  A  little 
further  on  we  passed  tlirough  a  corner  of  the 
great  olive  grove,  covering  nearly  twenty  square 
miles,  and  soon  afterwards  began,  by  the  usual 
bad  road,  the  ascent  of  the  mountain. 

We  halted  at  the  silk  factory  of  an  hospitable 
Englishman,  by  whom  we  were  entertained  in 
the  best  English  fashion.  From  the  drawing- 
room  of  this  gentleman's  house,  is  one  of  the 
best  views  to  be  met  with,  even  in  Lebanon. 
To  the  north,  the  coast  can  be  clearly  traced  as 
far  as  Tripoli,  with  the  whole  range  of  Kcswan 
lying  parallel  to  the  sea.     Nearer  at  hand  is  the 

Eromontory  up  which  the  town  of  Beyrout  is 
uilt,  together  with  the  city  itself,  the  numerous 
mulberry -gardens,  pine-forest,  and  a  great  portion 
of  the  immense  olive  grove,  all  spread  at  one's 
feet  like  a  raised  map  some  ten  square  miles  in 
size.  Between  the  spectator  and  the  blue  Me- 
diterranean axe  several  ran^s  of  mountain, 
all  more  or  less  wooded,  all  having  villages  in 
every  available  spot,  and  all  varying  m  the  details 
of  their  landscape.  To  the  south,  the  coast 
can  be  followed  with  the  eye,  until  the  prospect 
is  lost  in  the  headlands  above  Tyre,  whilst  SiJon 
can  be  distinguished  nearer  at  hand,  and  with  a 
good  glass  the  far-off  outline  of  Mount  Carmel 
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is  perceived.  I  had  long  been  of  opinion  that 
no  person  who  has  not  visited  Lebanon — I  care 
not  in  what  other  part  of  the  world  he  may  have 
wandered — can  know  what  beauties  are  to  be 
met  with  in  a  landscape  of  which  the  eye  can  at 
one  and  the  same  time  take  in  all  the  details  ; 
but  I  am  equally  sure  that  no  one  who  has  not 
seen  the  view  from  the  drawing-room  window  of 
Mr.  S.'s  house  in  Shemlin  can  fuUy  appreciate 
the  wonderful  beauty  of  the  views  in  Mount 
Lebanon. 

After  a  very  pleasant  sojourn  of  nearly  twenty- 
four  hours  in  the  American  Protestant  seminary 
at  Abaigh,  we  started  for  another  American  mis- 
sionary station,  that  of  Deir-el-Kamar.  Deir-el- 
Kamar  is  generally  styled  the  capital  of  Lebanon, 
although  some  natives  of  the  country  contend 
that  the  title  should  be  given  to  Zalilie.  The 
population  of  Deir-el-Kamar  amounts  to  about  five 
thousand  souls,  and  is  composed  of  Druses,  Jews, 
and  Christians,  the  latter  being  subdivided  into 
Maronites,  Greek  Catholics,  and — recently — 
Protestants.  Ten  years  ago,  an  American  mis- 
sionary, named  Dr.  Eli  Smith,  was  stoned  and 
driven  away  from  this  town  by  an  especial  order 
of  the  Maronite  bishop.  The  alarm  caused  by 
the  violence  of  the  priests  had  an  effect  upon 
Mrs.  Smith  (hat  caused  her  death.  Matters  are, 
however,  very  much  changed  for  the  better  now. 
The  clei^y  still  continue  to  hurl  their  anathemas 
against  all  who  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
heretics'  school,  teaching,  or  books,  and  even 
forbid  their  flocks  to  visit,  or  sell  bread  to,  the 
missionary  house.  But  in  Lebanon,  as  elsewhere, 
the  days  of  bigotry  are  fast  passing  away,  and 
during  our  sojourn  of  two  days  witli  the  present 
missionary  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  of  the 
leading  men  in  the  place  came  to  visit  him, 
whilst  each  evening  he  had  a  regular  levee  of 
men — his  wife  having  one  of  women,  apart — who 
came  to  ask  him  questions,  and  receive  such  in- 
struction as  can  be  conveyed  by  conversation, 
upon  religion,  science,  politics,  history,  and  such 
other  subjects  as  came  uppermost  in  their  heads. 

My  companion,  wlio  spoke  Arabic  perfectly, 
undertook  to  examine  ooth  schools,  without 
giving  any  notice  to  the  masters;  and,  h^  selecting 
himself  the  books  on  whicli  to  question  them. 
The  questions  I  dictated  in  English,  and  the 
answers  were  translated  to  me,  and  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that,  in  biblical  knowledge, 
jreography,  arithinefic,  geometry,  and  history, 
the  replies  given  would  liave  done  honour toany 
lads  of  their  age  in  England. 

From  Deir-el-Kamar  we  proceeded  to  the 
palace  of  Btedin,  on  the  opposite  side  of  tiie 
valley,  and  on  our  road  to  Muctava.  Btedin 
was  the  residence  and  seat  of  government  of  the 
late  Emir-Becliir-Shehab,  who  ruled  over  the 
whole  of  Lebanon  for  nearly  half  a  century, 
until  deprived  of  his  power  by  the  English  in 
1840,  when  we  took  Syria  from  the  Egyptians, 
and  restored  the  country  to  the  Turks.  At 
present  the  immense  range  of  buildings — con- 
siderably larger  than  the  palace  of  St.  James's 
— is,  and  has  been  for  some  years,  rented  bv  the 
Turkish  authorities,  who  use  it  as  a  banracK  for 


the  only  soldiers — about  two  hundr.^  in  number 
— who  are  stationed  in  Lebanon.  For  upwards 
of  forty  years  the  late  Emir  spared  neither 
trouble  nor  expense  in  making  his  palace  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  residences  in  the  East — 
perhaps  in  the  whole  world.  The  marble  courts 
and  marble  pillars  were  erected  under  the  eyes 
of  the  best  sculptors  Italy  could  produce ;  there 
were  numerous  large  Turkish  baths — finer  than 
any  I  have  seen  in  Constantinople — beautiful 
fountains,  and  a  magnificent  Maronite  chapel. 
The  mosaic  work  alone,  covering  the  entire  roof 
and  walls  of  several  of  the  courts,  must  have 
cost  many  thousand  pounds.  Li  the  days  of  the 
Emir,  two  thousand  five  hundred  persons — in- 
cluding servants,  horsemen,  followers,  priests, 
strangers,  guests,  and  others — slept  every  night 
within  the  walls  of  Btedin.  At  present, 
although  the  garrison  of  Turkish  soldiers  is  onlj 
three  hundrea  strong,  one  third  of  the  number 
have  to  be  lodged  at  Deir-el  -Kamar,  as  there  are 
not,  in  the  whole  immense  palace,  a  sufficient 
number  of  rooms  in  habitable  repair  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  more  men.  "When  we  visited 
the  palace  we  found  the  three  Turkish  officers 
who  command  the  troops  crowded  into  one  small 
room,  of  about  fourteen  feet  by  ten.  They  told 
us  that  during  rainy  weather  there  was  not 
another  dry  place  in  the  entire  palace.  The 
stables,  in  the  days  of  the  Emir,  held  one  thou- 
sand horses,  besides  five  hundred  camels  and 
other  baggage  animals ;  at  present  it  was  with 
great  difficulty  that  shelter  could  be  found  for 
two  out  of  the  five  horses  which  belonged  to  our 
party  and  the  servants.  And  yet  the  Turkish 
authorities  have  only  had  the  castle  ten  years  in 
their  hands,  it  haviiig  been  made  over  to  them 
in  excellent  repair.  The  Turks  never  attend  to 
repairs,  and  at  Btedin  they  have  allowed  their 
soldiers  to  break  and  carry  off  whatever  they 
pleased  of  the  magnificent  ornaments  in  marble 
and  mosaic  which  adorned  the  place.  I  par- 
ticularly noticed  a  magnificent  sohd  bronze  gate, 
which  must  have  cost  several  thousand  pounds 
when  new.  The  metal  upon  it  had  been  cut  and 
hacked  away  with  axes,  until  barely  a  vestige  of 
the  original  form  was  left.  So  it  is,  also,  with 
the  fountains,  which  not  many  years  ago  were  the 
wonder  of  Syria,  and  to  supply  which  water  had 
been  brought,  at  an  immense  expense,  from  a 
very  long  way  off  in  the  hills.  At  present  tliere 
is  not  one  of  them  which  is  not  choked  and 
broken,  the  water  being  allowed  to  run  to  waste 
all  over  the  immense  court  and — once — beautiful 
gardens  of  the  palace.  The  gardens,  too,  are 
completely  overrun  with  weeds ;  the  trtcs  and 
shrubs,  which  had  been  collected  from  the  four 
quarters  of  the  world,  are  withering  or  dead. 

Leaving  Btedin  about  twelve  o'clock,  we 
crossed  another  ridge  of  the  mountain,  and  were 
now  fairly  in  the  country  of  the  Druses.  The 
Druses  of  Lebanon  are  a  much  finer  and  more 
independent  race  of  men  than  the  Christian  in- 
habitants of  the  mountain.  Their  feudal  aris- 
tocracy consists  of  two  families  of  emirs,  or 
princes,  and  five  of  sheiks,  or  chiefs.  The  whole 
Druse  population  in  Lebanon    contains    from 
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twelye  to  fifteen  thousoad  fighting  men  Both 
men  and  \romen  are  divided  into  Akknls,  or 
those  who  are  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of 
their  creed,  and  Djahils,  or  uninitiated.  They 
consider  themselves  a  people  s«t  apart  and  chosen 
by  God.  In  muscaiar  vigour,  good  looks,  and 
endurance  of  fatigue,  they  surpass  every  otlier 
Asiatic  race.  When  in  the  toWhs  of  Syria,  they 
often  conform  outwardly  to  Mahometauism,  and 
in  their  own  mountains,  if  asked  by  a  stranger  to 
show  their  religious  books,  always  produce  a 
copy  of  the  Koran.  It  is,  however,  well  known 
that  they  have  religious  works  peculiar  to  their 
own  sect,  which  they  guard  with  peculiar  jealousy 
in  their  halou^  or  temples.  They  have  no 
regular  priesthood,  the  AJtkals,  or  initiated, 
bemg  the  only  persons  who  at  all  differ  from 
their  brethren  in  religious  matters.  The  distinc- 
tion between  Akkal  and  Djahil,  or  initiated  and 
uninitiated,  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
rank  or  wealth  of  the  individual,  nor  is  the  rank 
hereditary.  The  son  of  an  Akkal  is  a  Djahil, 
unless  he  mav  wish  to  become  an  Akkal,  and  can 

S've  proof  that  he  merits  the  distinction.  The 
iahils  eat,  drink,  and  wear  wliat  they  like  ;  the 
Axkals  must  not  smoke,  nor  use  coffee,  wine,  or 
spirits.  The  latter  are  always  known  by  a  pecu- 
liar round  white  turban,  and  by  an  abay  (cloak) 
of  black  and  white  stripes.  Strange  to  say,  the 
Druses  of  Lebanon  believe  that  there  are  many 
of  their  sect  in  China,  and  also  in  the  mountains 
of  Scotland.  They  have  amongst  them  signs  by 
which  they  can  recognise  each  other,  and  they 
hold  secrecy  in  all  that  concerns  their  sect  to  be 
the  greatest  virtue  possible.  They  have  a  great 
respect  for  the  English  nation,  but  a  dislike  to 
the  Turks.  In  the  Sultan's  army  they  will  not 
serve  on  any  account,  but  1  have  often  been 
asked  during  the  Indian  mutiny  whetiier  the 
Queen  of  England  would  raise  a  regiment  of 
Druses  to  fight  in  the  far-off  East.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  English  olficers,  who  could  speak  Arabic, 
would  be  afle  to  raise  three  thousand  Druse 
soldiers  in  Lebanon  within  the  space  of  a  month. 
.  Shortly  after  leaving  B  ted  in,  we  arrived  at  the 
tablelana,  of  Sumkaneea.  Here  there  is  a  large 
spring  of  excellent  water,  and  ample  space  on 
which  many  thousand  men  could  assemble.  It  is 
there  that  tne  Druse  chiefs  of  the  mountain  meet 
when  they  have  anything  of  great  importance  to 
discuss.  At  this  fountain  we  sat  down  to  discuss 
a  luncheon  we  liad  brought  with  us,  and  were  at 
the  stage  of  pipes  and  coffee,  when  a  cavalcade 
of  about  forty  Druse  horsemen  made  its  appear- 
ance. At  its  head  were  the  nephew  and  son-in- 
law  of  Syud  Bey  Joinblat,  the  Chief  of  Moktura, 
who,  having  beard  tlic  day  before  that  two  Eng- 
lishmen intended  naying  him  a  visit,  had  sent  out 
his  relatives  to  bid  us  welcome.  After  the  usual 
compliments,  we  mounted  and  accompanied  our 
hosts.  So  long  as  we  remained  on  the  tableland, 
the  followers  continued  chasing  each  other  on 
horseback,  firing  blank  cartridge  from  their  pis- 
tols and  carbines,  and  otherwise  creating  both  a 
dust  and  a  disturbance.  When  tlie  path  became 
80  narrow  that  all  were  obliged  to  follow  in 
Indian  filei,  we  saw  Moktura  on  the  opposite  side 


of  the  valley.  Tlie  house  is  like  a  great  baronial 
castle,  surrounded  by  remarkably  large  olive- 
trees,  planted  some  distance  apart.  These  seen 
together  with  the  undulations  of  the  land  and 
the  extent  of  green  sward,  give  the  whole  pro- 
perty tlie  appearance  of  an  English  park  placed 
in  a  Highland  glcu.  The  lliver  Barook  flows  at 
the  bottom  of  the  valley,  turning  water-mills,  of 
which  some  press  oil  out  of  the  olives,  others 
grind  the  wheat.  The  property  is  very  large 
mdeed,  extending  several  miles  into  the  interior 
on  one  hand,  andf  down  to  Sidon  on  the  coast. 
It  contains  twenty-eight  large,  and  several  small, 
villages.  Syud  Bey  is  considered  to  be  the 
richest  landholder  in  Syria,  having  a  set  rental 
of  nearly  four  thousancf  pounds  per  annum  free 
from  debt.  He  is,  moreover,  the  last  of  the 
Lebanon  chiefs  who  has  kept  up  anything  like  ' 
the  feudal  state  of  olden  times. 

On  our  arrival  near  the  house  of  Moktura, 
another  nephew  of  the  chief  came  out  to  wel- 
come us,  attended  by  two  dozen  armed  retainers. 
The  young  man  apologised  for  his  uncle's  ab- 
sence from  the  gate,  he  being  in  bad  health,  and 
forbidden  by  his  doctor  to  go  out  into  the  open 
air.  We  were  then  ushered  up-stairs,  and  through, 
a  hall  crowded  with  visitors,  on  occasion,  busi- 
ness, or  ceremony,  to  a  landholder,  who  was 
also  governor  and  jud^e  over  a  vast  district  of 
the  mountain,  holding  in  his  hands  fuU  executive 
jx)wer,  short  of  life  and  death,  over  all  the  in- 
iiabitants  of  the  territory  witlun  his  jurisdiction. 
At  the  end  of  the  hall  was  a  curtain,  screening 
off  the  room  in  which  the  sheik  was  holding  his 
court.  This  curtain  was  drawn  aside,  and  our 
host  himself  came  forth  to  give  his  welcome.  He 
led  us  up  to  the  divan,  where  we  were  hardly 
seated  wlien  pines  were  brought  in,  but  only  to 
the  chief,  to  us  his  guests,  and  to  his  own  rela- 
tives there  present.  Then  followed  the  usual 
fire  of  Arabic  compliments — question,  answer, 
and  retort,  with  a  salaam  by  each  party  between 
each  sentence  ;  thus  : 

"  Are  the  gentlemen  in  good  health,  has  their 
journey  been  prosperous  ?" 

"  Praise  be  to  Allah,  by  your  favour  we  are  in 
good  healtli,  which  is  improved  by  the  sight  of 
your  lordship,  of  whom  we  have  heard  so  much." 

"  I  rejoice  to  hear  what  you  say;  may  I  not  be 
made  desolate  by  your  absence." 

"  May  Allah  not  make  us  desolate  by  your 
absence,  O  Sheik."  j 

Here,  according  to  Oriental  etiquette,  there    j 
was  a  short  pause,  and  then  we  inquire : 

"  Is  your  lordship's  health  good  P  We  were 
most  grievously  afflicted  by  hearing  that  you  had 
been  suffering.  * 

"  God  is  great,  gentlemen.  I  have  been  verr 
unwell,  but  the  sight  of  you  has  done  me  so  much 
good  that  1  now  leel  well." 

"  We  congratulate  your  Lordship ;  may  you 
never  know  what  bad  health  is  again." 

"  Thank  you,  gcnth-mcn ;  may  you  never  be 
afflicted  with  bad  health." 

"Praise  be  to  God!" 

Another  pause,  according  to  etiquette.  Then 
says  the  Sheik : 
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"  My  bouse,  gentlemen,  and  all  that  it  con- 
taias,  are  at  your  service." 

"  Your  favour  is  great,  0  Sbeik  !" 

"  The  favour  youTiave  done  me  in  visiting  my 
poor  habitation  is  greater." 

And  so  on,  through  a  string  of  compliments, 
not  one  of  which  was,  according  to  Eastern  good 
breeding,  more  unnecessary  than  the  preflxing  of 
"  yours  faithfully"  to  a  signature  would  be  in 
England. 

On  the  divan  sat  the  chief,  a  fine-looking  man 
of  about  five-and-thirty,  evidently  suffering  from 
bad  health,  wrapped  from  head  to  foot  in  a  sort 
of  long  pelisse,  or  dressing-gown,  lined  with  the 
finest  fur.  By  his  side  sat  myself  and  my  com- 
panion, both  long-bearded,  travel-stained,  wear- 
ing long  riding-boots  and  tweed  shooting- 
jackets,  nolding  also  wide-awake  hats  in  hana. 
Near  the  divan,  but  sitting  on  the  floor,  were 
some  five  or  six  secretaries,  each  having  before 
him  a  number  of  those  wonderfully-shaped 
pieces  of  bad  Italian  writing-paper,  upon  which 
all  Arab  documents  seem  bound  to  be  written. 
Next  to  them  were  two  Maronite  monks,  in 
their  dark  coarse  frocks,  who  had  come  to  see 
the  sheik  on  some  business  or  other.  On  our 
immediate  left — close  to  the  divan,  but  not  on 
it — were  the  three  young  relatives  of  the  chief, 
who  had  come  out  to  meet  and  welcome  us. 
Further  off  was  a  prisoner,  with  his  hands  con- 
fined by  a  lo^  of  wood,  and  guarded  by  four 
armed  men.  This  man  was  accused  of  murder 
as  well  as  robbery,  and  the  sheik  had  been 
judging  his  case  when  we  arrived,  but  he  was 
not  removed  from  the  divan  during  the  cere- 
mony of  our  reception,  which  he  seemed  to 
enjoy  as  much  as  anybody  present.  Beyond  the 
accused  stood  cultivators,  armed  retainers,  and 
others,  of  whom  those  who  could  not  gain  ad- 
mittance were  content  to  look  in  at  the  door. 
The  windows  of  the  room  were  large,  and 
looked  out  on  as  beautiful  a  mixture  of  culti- 
vated and  wild  mountain  scenery  as  the  world 
can  produce,  whilst  in  the  court-yard  below 
armed  horsemen  were  continually  coming  or 
going  between  the  house  and  various  villages 
with  messages  or  letters.  At  the  castle  gate 
four  or  five  men  were  exercising  some  fine- 
looking  greyhounds  of  the  Persian  breed,  and 
close  to  them  two  lads  were  feeding  the  chief's 
hawks  and  falcons  with  raw  meat. 

Although  possessed  of  no  education  beyond 
reading  and  writing  his  own  language.  Sheik 
Syud  Jumblat  is  a  man  of  good  sound  common 
sense,  and  possesses — with  perfect  truth,  I  be- 
lieve— a  great  admiration  tor  the  English  na- 
tion, ana  particularly  for  Mr.  Wood,  late 
English  consul  at  Damascus,  and  now  consul- 
general  at  Tunis.  The  sheik  himself,  as  well 
as  his  father,  M'as  for  many  years  a  prisoner  in 
Egypt,  during  the  time  that  Syria  was  governed 
by  the  viceroy  of  that  country,  and  their  pro- 
perty was  confiscated  for  a  period  of  twenty 
years,  on  account  of  some  pretended  disrespect 
to  the  then  Governor  of  Lebanon.  The  resto- 
ration of  the  family  from  exile  was  brought 
about  by  English  influence,  but  they  returned  to 


find  their  house  in  ruins,  and  *'aeir  estate, 
through  long  neglect,  greatly  depreciated  in  va- 
lue. The  present  owner  has,  witliin  the  last  ten 
ye  ars,  done  wonders  towards  restoring  both  his 
house  and  lands  to  their  old  value,  and  already 
ranks  as  by  far  the  wealthiest  man  in  the  moun- 
tain. The  family  of  Jumblat  is  ranked  as  the 
oldest  of  the  Druse  liouses  in  Syria,  and  is  said 
to  be  of  Kurdish  origin. 

Next  morning  we  were  up  early,  in  order  to 
be  present  at  a  hawking  party  ordered  in  our 
honour.  The  Sheik  sent  us  word  that,  although 
not  well  enough  to  join  the  hawking  party,  he 
would,  if  we  had  no  objection,  come  down  and 
take  coffee  with  us  before  we  started ;  and  he 
soon  made  his  appearance,  clad  in  the  same  fur- 
lined  gown  that  he  wore  the  previous  day.  The 
conversation  turned  upon  healtii,  when  finding 
that,  although  no  doctor,  I  knew  something  of 
physic,  our  host  asked  me  my  opinion  regarding 
nis  own  case.  I  soon  discovered  that  the  poor 
man  was  suffering  from  a  very  greatly  disordered 
stomach,  with  slight  jaundice,  to  cure  which  his 
Arab  doctor  (who  resided  in  the  liouse  as  part 
of  his  establishment)  had  bled  him  about  twice  a 
week  for  the  last  three  months,  until  the  patient 
had  become  so  weak,  and  had  such  a  disgust  for 
food,  that  he  could  hardly  sit  up  for  a  couple  of 
hours  together.  The  remedy  in  Syria  for  every 
known  complaint  is  bleeding,  and  confining  the 
sick  to  a  room  from  which  fresh  air  is  carefully 
shut  out  for  days  together.  I  asked  the  chief's 
doctor  where  he  had  studied  medicine  ?  He  re- 
plied that  his  father  had  studied  the  science  for 
one  year  at  Cairo,  but  that,  dying  suddenly,  he 
had  left  no  one  to  take  his  place  in  the  district. 
Upon  which,  he  (the  son),  having  found  several 
medical  works  among  his  father's  property,  had 
set  up  for  himself  in  the  same  business.  I  found 
out  afterwards  that  his  whole  medical  library 
consisted  of  four  volumes,  Arabic  translations  of 
Italian  medical  works  printed  at  Venice  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  last  century.  On  question- 
ing him  as  to  his  success  in  the  art,  his  reply 
was  that  God  was  great,  and  that  we  were  all  ia 
the  hands  of  Providence. 


OCCASIONAL  REGISTER. 
WANTED 

A  FEW  MORE  DISSOLUTIONS.— We 
have  all  been  informed,  on  the  highest  Au- 
thority in  this  country,  that  the  late  Parliament 
has  been  dissolved,  with  the  view  of  obtaining 
an  expression  of  public  opinion  on  the  important 
question  of  Electoral  Reform.  Without  stopping 
to  ask  too  curiously  whether  the  present  system 
on  which  the  franchise  is  exercised  in  England 
is  likely  to  lead  in  a  satisfactory  manner  to  the 
anticipated  result,  let  us  accept  the  announce- 
ment in  the  Queen's  speech  as  asserting  a  con- 
stitutional theory  whicli  we  are  loyally  bound  to 
believe  will  succeed  in  practice;  and  let  us 
inqoirc  whether  there  are  not  a  few  other  Insti- 
tutions in  this  world,  besides  the  Parliamentary 
Institution,  which  might  follow  the  Parlia- 
mentary example,  and  be  ujsefuUy  enlightened 
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by  taking  tlie  public  opinion  on  the  present 
slate  of  affairs. 

Eor  instance,  there  arc  the  crowned  heads  of 
il  Europe,  now  paralysing  the  nations  by  their 
|]  murderous  resolution  to  po  to  war  witli  each 
other.  What  a  blessing  it  would  be,  what  an 
excellent  way  out  of  existing  difficulties  it  would 
furnish,  if  the  august  Imperial  Institution  could 
only  get  free  access  to  the  public  opinion  at  the 
present  crisis!  The  meanest  capacities  could 
accommodate  the  crowned  heads,  in  this  respect; 
for  the  meanest  capacities  can  understand,  by 
this  time,  that  all  tnc  glory  of  war  (if  there  be 
any)  would  remain  with  their  masters,  and  that 
all  the  horrors  and  sufferings  and  diabolical 
crimes  of  war  would  descend  on  themselves. 
Only  let  the  right  honourable  members  for 
Foreign  Thrones  dissolve  on  the  English  sjrstem, 
and,  when  the  House  of  All  The  Royalties  as- 
sembled once  more  they  would  soon  know  which 
way  to  vote,  when  the  question  of  Peace  or  War 
came  before  them  again. 

Perhaps,  such  a  proposal  as  this  occupies 
rather  too  wide  a  space,  and  involves  rather  too 
extensive  a  project  of  innovation.  It  may  be 
more  to  the  purpose  if  we  confine  ourselves  to 
our  own  country,  and  if  we  inquire  whether 
there  may  not  be  found  a  few  Institutions  within 
the  compass  of  these  Islands  which  might  follow 
the  Parliamentary  example  of  dissolution  greatly 
to  the  public  advantage. 

There  is  the  Royal  Academy,  to  begin  with, 
ripe  for  dissolution.  This  iucomprehensible  In- 
stitution urgently  wants  an  expression  of  public 
opinion,  to  decide  one  of  two  alternatives  in  con- 
nexion with  its  future  existence.  First,  whether 
it  is  to  be  a  public  or  private  Academy;  and 
secondly,  if  this  point  cannot  possibly  be  settled, 
whether  it  is  justified  in  its  present  hybrid  cha- 
racter, in  accepting  a  very  valuable  present  of 
land  from  a  very  heavily  taxed  people,  without 
undertaking  the  smallest  responsibility  towards 
tiie  nation,  in  return.  Let  the  secret  Parliament 
of  Art  by  all  means  follow  the  example  of  the 
open  Parliament  of  Politics,  and  appeal  to  the 
country. 

The  Lord  Mayor,  again,  might  surely  dissolve, 
to  his  own  great  advantage,  in  an  intellectual 
point  of  view.  An  expression  of  public  opinion 
might  induce  him  to  reconsider  his  late  declara- 
tion of  his  own  official  infallibility,  and  might 
open  his  eyes  a  little  to  the  estimation  in  which 
his  countrymen  hold  the  absurd  Institution 
which  he  now  represents.  Will  the  Lord  Mayor 
kindly  consider  this,  and  open  the  proceedings 
at  the  next  sitting  of  the  Civic  Parliament  by 
dissolving  himself  and  his  colleagues,  to  the 
manifest  advantage  of  all  parties  ? 

The  British  Drama,  too,  which  has  taken  so 
many  leaves  from  so  many  books  not  belonging 
to  it,  might  now  take  a  leaf  from  Lord  Dei-by's 
book,  and  dissolve  as  soon  as  possible.  An  ex- 
pression of  public  opmion  is  greatly  wanted  by 
this  tottering  Institution.  Public  opinion  might 
awaken  it  to  the  necessity  of  acknowledging  on 
its  play-bills  the  names  of  the  foreign  gentlemen 
who  supply  plots  and  characters,  as  well  as  the 


names  of  the  native  gentlemen  who  use  them 
Public  opinion  might  impress  on  it  the  im- 
portance of  furnishing  itself,  one  of  these  days, 
with  a  literature  of  its  own,  instead  of  dis- 
creditably borrowing  from  a  foreign  nation. 
Public  opinion  might  suggest  to  it  the  necessity 
of  preserving  its  own  languishing  existence  by 
abstaining  from  the  fatal  lault  of  degrading  ite 
audiences,  even  if  it  cannot  rise  to  the  positive 
merit  of  elevating  them.  All  these  useful  hints, 
and  many  more,  the  British  Drama  mi^ht  obtain 
if  it  was  only  regulated  like  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, and  if  it  could  only  enjoy  the  enlightening 
privilege  of  an  occasional  dissolution. 

The  time  seems  likewise  to  have  arrived  when 
Crystal  Palaces  might  dissolve,  and  appeal  to 
the  country  to  know  whether  it  had  rejuly  had 
enou^Ii  of  them  by  this  time  or  not.  The  ex- 
pression of  public  opinion  would  probably  be 
decisive  in  tnis  instance,  and  would  occupy  a 
remarkably  short  period  in  the  delivery. 

Even  a  dissolution  of  Railway  Companies 
would  be  not  an  undesirable  occurrence  at  the 
present  time ;  seeing  that  the  consequent  ex- 
pression of  public  opinion  could  hardly  fail  to 
open  the  eyes  of  Directors,  on  one  or  two  reform 
questions  of  considerable  importance.  The 
ruinous  competitions  between  rival  lines ;  the 
insufficient  protection  afforded  to  passengers 
through  the  absence  of  a  means  of  communica- 
tion between  the  carriages  and  the  guard ;  tlie 
generally  wretched  quality  of  the  food  and  drink 
at  refreshment-rooms,  and  the  almost  invariable 
incivility  of  the  persons  appointed  to  serve  in 
those  departments,  are  all  subjects  on  wiiich 
the  public  opinion  might  be  trusted  to  express 
itself  at  the  shortest  notice,  if  the  Railway 
Companies  would  only  take  the  initiative  and 
patriotically  consent  to  dissolve. 

Finally,  the  time  seems  to  be  unfortunately 
only  too  ripe  foi  an  act  of  self-dissolution  on 
the  part  of  the  exponents  of  public  opinion 
themselves,  or,  in  other  words,  on  the  part  of  the 
tax-paying  public  all  over  Great  Britain.  Be- 
fore long,  it  may  become  necessary  for  the  nation 
to  take  its  own  expression  of  opinion  on  the 
propriety  of  consenting  to  the  doubling  and 
trebling  of  the  state  burdens  already  laid  on  it, 
by  allowing  England  to  share  in  tiie  inevitable 
pecuniary  disasters  of  a  European  War. 

BY    TRADING   POLITICLA.NS,    a   little 
popular  interest  in  a  few  sham  Reform 
Bills. 

FOUND 

AN  IMMENSE  QUANTITY  of  Public  Cre- 
dulity, in  the  possession  of  a  select  party 
of  professional  Spirit-Rappers. 

THE  MOST  DISGRACEFUL  STATE- 
PAPER  of  modem  times,  lately  issued  by 
three  ministers  of  the  Austrian  Empire.  This 
shameless  document,  not  only  provides  for  the 
government  flogging  of  women  in  Lombardy, 
but  settles  that  tlie  outrage  shall  be  inflicted  on 
victims  who  are  merely  prosecuted  as  well  as 
on  victims  who  are  actually  condemned ;  and 
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further  ordaius  that  the  wives  of  gaolers  and 
their  female  servants  shall  be  remunerated  for 
performing  the  flogging,  at  the  rate  of  fivepence, 
English,  per  woman.  The  ministers  who  have 
produced  this  state-paper  are  earnestly  requested 
to  come  to  England,  and  to  apply  at  Messrs. 
Barckv  and  Perlius's  Brewery,  where  they  will 
hear  oi  something  greatly  to  their  advantage. 

ANEW  VENUS  DE'  MEDICI,  dug  up  at 
Rome.  Under  present  circumstances,  the 
next  treasure  of  sculpture  to  be  disinterred  in 
those  regions  will  probably  be  a  statue  of 
Liberty. 

MISSING 

A    GOVERNMENT    MEASURE  for   the 
cheap  defence  of  England,  by  teaching 
Englishmen  the  use  of  arms. 


FARMING  BY  STEAM. 

The  poets  of  modern  apiculture,  the  happy 
souls  who  farm  a  little,  wnte  a  iittle,  and  talk  a 
great  deal  at  semi-agricultural,  semi-scientific, 
and  wholly  social  gatherings,  are  crying  out 
in  joyful  tones  with  more  fervour  than  ever 
— for  it  is  not  the  first  time— that  the  doom  of 
the  plough  has  been  sealed,  and  that  in  five 
or  SIX  years  those  Clydesdale  and  Suffolk  two- 
year  ola  colts  that  now  sell  readily  for  50/.  will  be 
sold  for  20/.,  and,  as  for  the  old  hairy  legged  breeds, 
they  will  be  to  be  had  for  asking !  The  more  sober, 
like  most  of  those  who  live  to  learn  and  live  by 
learning,  can't  go  quite  so  far  or  so  fast.  We 
remember  that  after  more  than  twenty  years' 
experience  the  broadcast  sheet  and  the  flail  still 
even  in  England  find  usage  and  defenders  within 
sight  of  the  drill  and  the  threshing  machine,  and 
that  in  Scotland  crack  farmei  3  insist  on  doubling' 
the  work  of  their  men  and  putting  ten  per  cent,  oi 
it  on  their  horses  because  they  won't  condescend 
to  examine  the  value  of  tlie  Southron-invented 
Bedford  plough.  But,  although  believing  that 
as  railroads  have  not  in  thirty  years  dosed  high- 
ways or  filled  up  canals,  it  is  not  likely  that 
atcam  power  will  ever  entirely  banish  horse 
power,  or  even  horse-drawn  implements  from 
our  fields,  wo  must  with  pleasure  admit  that 
1859  has  seen  a  scratch  made  on  mother  earth 
by  the  steam  cultivation  that  will  in  future  years 
be  turned  to  as  the  mark  of  a  practical  advance 
in  a  theory  that  had  very  long  been  under  the 
harrows  of  projectors  ana  inventors. 

A  thick  volume  might  be  filled  with  the 
guesses  that,  in  the  shape  of  projects  or  pa- 
tents, have  preceded  almost  every  reaUy  useful 
invention.  The  reaping  machine  may  be  traced 
back  to  the  time  of  tne  Giauls,  wheeled  ploughs  are 
to  be  found  depicted  in  Saxon  manuscripts,  and 
soraetliing  like  Crosskill's  clod  crusher  is  de- 
scribed as  a  home-made  instrument  one  hundred 
years  before  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  gave 
the  Yorkshireman  tlie  clod-crushing  ^Id  medal. 
The  French  amuse  tliemselves  with  setting 
against  the  triumph  of  Watt's  steam-engine  the 


ingenious  hints  of  Salomon  de  Cau\,  and  have 
written  a  play,  in  which  the  Marquis  of  Wor- 
cester, who  was  not  then  born,  is  made  to  con- 
verse with  and  rob  of  his  invention  the  maniac 
philosopher.  Even  of  the  electric  telegraph 
faint  traces  are  to  be  found  in.  some  ancient 
philosophical  manual. 

Steam  cultivation  is  one  of  those  long-sought, 
although  only  recently  caught,  arraugemcnts. 
For  two  hundred  years  projectors  and  inventors 
in  two  hundred  patents  have  been  guessing 
without  success  at  the  agricultural  steam  truth ; 
but  it  does  not  seem  that  any  attempt  was  made 
to  cultivate  land  by  steam  power  on  a  scale  of 
importance,  or  inacontinuous  manner,  until  1832, 
when  Mr.  Heathcote,  of  Tiverton,  with  Mr. 
Josiah  Parkes  for  his  engineer,  commenced  re- 
claiming Chatmoss  by  draining  and  steam 
ploughing.  The  reclaiming  did  not  pay,  and  the 
steam  ploughing,  althougu  continued  for  two 
or  three  years  with  great  labour  and  ingenuity, 
did  not  answer,  but  the  work  indirectly  led  to 
the  construction  of  the  Parkesian  theory  of  deep 
drainage,  by  which  agricultural  England  has 
been  revolutionised,  and  at  least  doubled  in  pro- 
ductive powers.  The  system  adopted  by  Mr. 
Heathcote  and  Mr.  Parkes,  of  dragging  imple- 
ments by  ropes  attached  to  and  revolved  by  a 
stationary  steam-engine,  is  the  only  system  which, 
up  to  the  present  time,  has  been  found  to  answer, 
although  the  arrangement  of  the  details  and  the 
materials  of  the  ropes  have  been  modified  and 
improved. 

In  the  following  twenty-five  years  sixteen 
patents  were  taken  out  for  cultivation  by  steam 
power,  none  of  which  were  carried  into  execu- 
tion, and  in  the  last  ten  years  nearly  one  hun- 
dred patents  have  been  provisionally  registered, 
and  more  than  half  that  number  specified.  But 
out  of  this  long  array,  in  March,  1859,  not 
more  than  six  were  before  the  agricultural  public 
as  at  work,  and  not  more  tlian  three  prepared  to 
make  and  sell  their  patented  machinery.  But, 
intermediately,  two  noblemen.  Lord  Willoughby 
D'Eresby,  in  Warwickshire,  and  the  Marquis  of 
Tweedale,  in  Scotland,  had  expended  large  sums 
uuprofitably  in  endeavouiing  to  cultivate  by 
steam  traction. 

In  1848,  the  celebrated  Talpa,  in  his  Chro- 
nicles of  a  Clay  Farm,  one  of  the  most  charming 
books  ever  devoted  to  agricultural  disquisitions, 
suggested  that  the  problem  of  steam  cultivation 
sliould  be  sought,  not  in  the  traction  or  propul- 
sion of  the  established  implements  of  the  fann, 
but  in  a  rotatory  machine,  which  should  dig  as 
it  travelled  round,  and  propel,  or,  as  it  were, 
hoc  itself  forward  "with  a  sort  of  lobster's 
tail."  On  this  ingenious  idea  a  great  number  of 
inventors  have  been  at  work  ever  since,  some  at 
vast  expense,  but  up  to  the  present  time  not  one 
successfully  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view. 
On  one,  the  best  of  the  attempts  to  realise  Talpa's 
poetical  notion  of  perfect  steam  cultivation,  and 
which  often  worked  admirably  for  an  hour  or 
two,  more  than  ten  thousand  pounds  were  ex- 
pended ;  but  it  could  never  be  made  to  work 
without  the  hourly  and  costly  attention  of  an 
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i'rmy  of  mechanics,  and,  in  spite  of  their  aid, 
it  continually  broke  duwn.  If  it  were  strong,  it 
was  too  heavy ;  if  it  were  light,  it  was  too  weak ; 
ajtd  there  the  rotatory  iocomotire  theory  of 
steam  cultivation  rests  at  ])resent. 

Bv  a  curious  coincidence  with  the  story  of  the 
origin  of  modern  agricultural  draining,  told  in 
the  Quarterly  Review  of  April,  1858,  the  most 
profitable  system  of  steam  cultivation  was  sug- 
gested by  nn  attempt  to  substitute  machinery 
for  manual  labour  in  laying  draining  tiles.  The 
inventor,  Mr.  John  fowler,  produced  before  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Socicty,atGloucester,inl868, 
a  contrivance  for  forcing  a  mole  plough,  drawn  by 
a  team  of  horses,  through  tiie  ground  at  four  feet 
depth,  followed  by  a  rope  on  which  a  luie  of  drain 
tiles  were  strong.  Step  by  step,  he  substituted 
a  wire  rope  (a  modern  invention)  for  hemp,  and 
a  iK)rtable  steam-engine  for  horses,  but  wuen  in 
1855,  at  Carlisle,  he  had  succeeded  in  laying 

{»ipe  tiles  with  great  accuracy  in  soils  tolerably 
evel  and  free  from  stones,  he  began,  we  imagine, 
to  suspect  that  the  great  elements  of  success  in 
machinery — that  is,  to  supersede  manual  labour, 
speed,  and  economy — were  wanting.  Hence  he 
was  induced  to  moderate  his  ambition,  and  be  con- 
tent to  plough  a  few  inches  instead  of  burrowing 
three  or  four  feet ;  aud  there,  after  four  years  of 
enormously  costly  experiments,  he  has  achieved 
the  measure  of  success  we  shall  presently  relate. 
But  he  had  u  successful  precursor  in  a  self-taught 
mechanic — as  far  as  he  is  a  mechanic — and  a  real 
farmer,  in  the  person  of  a  gentleman  bearing  the 
not  remarkable  name  of  Smith,  and,  therefore, 
now  distinguished,  by  the  title  of  his  farm,  as 
Smith  of  Wolston:  a  name  which,  in  three 
years,  has  become  deservedly  famous  througliout 
the  English-speaking  agricultural  world. 

The  general  effort  of  the  agricultural  improve- 
ments of  Uie  last  twenty  years  has  been  to  in- 
crease tlie  pace  at  which  agricultural  operations 
are  executed-  The  first  change  was  to  substi- 
tute fallow  crops,  such  as  roots,  for  instance,  for 
the  absolute  barrenness  by  which  land  was  for- 
merly rested  after  an  exhausting  crop — a  plan 
whicu  is  still  all  but  universal  among  the  peasant 
proprietors  and  m^t^iyers  of  Trance  aud  South 
Germany.  The  second  change  consisted  in 
making  strenuous  efforts  to  execute  in  autumn 
a  greater  part  of  the  cultivation,  which  until 
recently  it  was  the  custom  with  the  great  ma- 
jority of  farmers  to  execute  in  spying.  It 
was  observed  that  weeds  brought  to  tue  surface 
in  the  autumn  naturally  died  more  easily  than  in 
the  spring,  while  the  subsoil  brought  to  the 
surface,  and  tough  clay  under  any  circumstances, 
was  mellowed  and  ripened  by  winter  frosts  and 
winds. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Wolston,  was  one  of  the  many 
converts  to  the  system  of  autumnal  cultivation, 
and  in  studying  uxe  best  means  of  carrying  it 
out  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  plough 
which  buried  the  weeds,  and  left  a  large  per- 
centage to  grow  a^aiu  in  the  spring,  was  a  mis- 
take, aud  that  an  instrument  which  would  more 
nearly  approach  the  action  of  the  spade  was  the 
right  implement.    With  this  view  he  invented  his 


subsoil  plough,  wliioh  stirs  wit)»out  turning  over 
the  soil,  and  his  cultivator  with  curved  tines, 
which  breaks  up  the  topsoil  witliout  reversing 
it. 

But  every  farmer  who  lias  tunaied  his  attpntion 
to  breaking  up  strong  soils  for  autumnal  cultiva- 
tion has  tound  himself  beaten  by  the  want  of 
power  to  move  the  most  useful  kind  of  imple- 
ments, and  by  want  of  pace  to  execute  his  work 
during  and  immediately  after  harvest  before  the 
autumn  rains  set  in.  A  farmer  holding  twelve 
hundred  acres  of  land  in  two  farms  of  which  four 
hundred  acres  are  arable  land,  in  a  stiff  clay  dis- 
trict, writes  us  on  this  subject :  "  To  get  these 
worked  up,  I  should  require  the  power  of  seventy 
horses  from  the  middle  of  August  to  the  middle 
of  September,  but  fifteen  would  do  all  my  woric 
for  the  rest  of  the  year  !" 

The  Farmer  of  Wolston  teUs  us,  in  his  letter 
to  B.  Disraeli,  M.P.,  "that  a  report  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  on  implements  called 
his  attention  to  the  resources  of  steam  power." 
At  the  Carlisle  Show  of  1855  he  was  awakened  to 
the  power  of  steam — ordered  a  steam  engine  from 
Messrs. Ransome  and  aniron  rope  and  tackle  from 
Mr.Fowlcr,  whose  reputation  had  been  established 
by  his  tile-laying  machinery.  Soon  afterwards, 
arose  fierce  disputes  as  to  priority  of  invention  or 
adaptation  between  these  two  gentlemen ;  but  to 
the  public  there  is  no  interest  in  disputes,  the 
ments  of  which,  as  far  as  the  mechanical  part  of 
the  question  goes,  few  if  any  can  understand  or 
care  to  understand.  As  in  the  old  gold  and 
silver  shield  story,  the  Farmer  and  the  Fowler 
are  both  right,  and  have  separate  and  not  op- 
posing merits. 

One  certain  fact  is,  that  the  Man  of  Wolston 
first  saw  and  acted  on  his  sound  conclusion,  that 
it  would  be  much  more  easy,  simple,  and  econo- 
mical, to  apply  steam  power  tq,  "  cultivators 
and    grubbers,      which,   to  use   his    own    ex- 

Eressive  phrase,  "smashed  up  the  soil"  and 
rought  tue  weeds  to  the  surface,  than  the  old 
system  of  ploughs,  which  turn  over  the  soil  and 
bury  the  weeds;  and  in  1855-6  he  successfully 
applied  this  system  to  the  cultivation  of  about 
one  hundred  acres  of  his  own  farm. 

At  the  Chelmsford  Show,  in  1856,  Mr. 
Fowler  produced  his  steam  plough,  which 
was  strictly  a  plough,  being  a  frame  on  which 
six  or  eight  shares  were  arranged,  of  which 
half  were  at  work  while  the  others  were  al- 
ternately carried  in  front  in  the  air.  This  he 
worked  with  such  a  measure  of  success  on  Mr. 
Fisher  Hobb's  farm,  that  Mr.  Hudson,  the  cele- 
brated agriculturist  of  Castlacrc,  Norfolk,  and  a 
cautious  man,  there  and  then  declared  himself  a 
convert  to  steam  cultivation,  and  offered  to  con- 
tract for  having  a  good  many  acres  ploughed  if 
a  machine  were  sent. 

But,  although  ever  since  that  day  Mr.  Fowler'a 
steam  plough  has  been  constantly  before  the 
public,  it  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  this  year, 
aud  until  he  had  become  the  possessor  of  some 
score  of  patents,  and  until  more  than  twenty 
thousand  pounds  had  been  expended,  that  be 
was  able  to  make  a  decided  stand,  aud  annouuce 
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that  he  was  ready  to  take  any  number  of  orders 
at  a  price  that  farmers  could  afford  to  pay. 

At  Salisbury,  in  1857,  when  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society  repeated  their  offer  of  a  prize 
of  500/.  for  a  steam-plough,  Mr,  Smith  of 
Wolston,  was  excluded  from  the  competition  by 
a  mistake  in  the  conditions  (whether  intentional 
or  not  we  are  not  able  to  say),  which  made  it 
essential  that  the  implement  should  turn  the  soil 
over,  wliile,  as  already  observed,  it  is  an  essential 
feature  of  the  Wolston  system  that  the  soil 
should  be  thoroughly  "  stirred  and  smashed  up" 
— not  turned  over. 

The  ground  for  the  Salisbury  trial  was  not  fa- 
vourable to  steam  cultivation.  Fowler's  plough 
alone,  of  three  competitors,  did  creditable  work  : 
so  creditable  that  the  judges  and  stewards  con- 
curred in  recommending  that  a  part  of  the  prize- 
money  should  be  awarded  to  it.  But  this  recom- 
mendation was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  the 
council.  And  certainly,  up  to  that  date,  Mr. 
Fowler  had  not  produced  a  commercially  useful 
machine — that  is  to  say,  a  machine  that  could  be 
trusted  to  work  on  without  breaking  down,  that 
could  be  easily  moved  and  set  to  work,  and  that 
could  be  sold  at  a  price  within  the  means  of 
first-class  rent-paying  tenant  farmers. 

In  February,  1858,  a  paper  was  read  before  the 
Society  of  Arts  by  a  gentleman  of  well-deserved 
reputation  as  a  contributor  of  Prize  Essays  to 
the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society, 
which  will  become  a  curious  bit  of  history  in  a 
few  years  ;  for,  the  author,  wild  and  wide  of  the 
reality  ofi-he  subject,  notices  in  succession,  not 
only  the  successful  Wolston  and  since  successful 
Fowler,  systems,  but  half  a  dozen  others,  and 
praises  and  encourages  almost  all :  even  such 
mechanical  absurdities  as  the  Elephantine  Trac- 
tion Machine,  which  wears  itself  out  hourly  as  it 
travels:  and  a  scheme  for  bottling  up  compressed 
air  and  letting  out  from  mains  and  elastic  tubes 
to  be  laid  downunder  and  over  a  farm !  and  he  con- 
cludes by  recommending  an  entirely  new  imple- 
ment, with  a  new  "  cutting  and  inverting  move- 
ment," sometliing  like  a  barrel  armed  with  sharp 
discs  driven  endways.  In  fact,  the  idea  of  an 
uninvented  machine — a  sort  of  mechanical  night- 
mare to  be  propelled  by  an  impossible  motion  I 

At  the  Chester  Exhibition  of  the  Roya.  Agri- 
cultural Society  in  July  of  the  same  year  Messrs. 
Howard  exhibited  Mr.  Smith's  machinery  manu- 
factured by  them,  and  Mr.  Fowler  his  latest 
modification  of  his  steam-plough.  After  a  serious 
trial  the  prize  of  500/.  was  awarded  to  the  latter, 
and  the  large  gold  medal  to  the  former.  It  was 
considered  by  the  engineers  that  Fowler  had  a 
better  mechanical  arrangement,  and  by  the  agri- 
cultural judges  that  he  did  at  one  operation  wuat 
Smith  did  at  two. 

Smith's  system,  as  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Howard  at  Chester,  consisted  of  two  operations. 
The  first  with  a  strong  speed-tincd  cultivator  of  a 
sort  of  anchor  shape,  which  penetrates  the  ground 
6  or  7  inclics,  tears  it  up,  stirring  much  deeper 
than  it  tears.  Secondly,  with  a  larger  instru- 
ment of  the  same  kind,  which,  travelling  in  a 
transverse  direction  at  the  same  depth,  clears 


away  any  portions  surrounded  by  the  first,  and 
reverses  the  whole  topsoil,  exposing  a  rough  un- 
equal surface  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  ; 
tile  two  operations  being  completed  at  the  rate 
of  3  J  acres  per  day. 

The  comparative  position  of  these  rival  culti- 
vators at  the  close  of  1858  was  this :  Mr. 
Fowler,  with  a  co;tly  and  ponderous  arrange- 
ment of  machinery,  doing  very  good  and  rapid 
work,  had  won  prizes  from  tlie  Highland,  the 
West  of  England,  the  Irish,  the  Yorkshire,  and 
the  English  Agricultural  Societies  in  the  order 
named. 

Mr.  Smith,  with  an  ordinary  portable  steam- 
engine,  a  wire  rope,  and  machinery  that  cost 
some  200/.,  had  cultivated  his  own  farm,  and 
reduced  it  to  a  tilth  and  degree  of  fertility  that 
excited  universal  admiration,  and  had  sold  some 
twenty  or  thirty  sets  of  his  tackle  to  purchasers 
who  also  worked  it  successfully :  especially  in 
Worcestershire,  Staffordshire,  Beds,  and  Bucks. 

Thus,  while  by  a  series  of  changes  and  im- 
provements Mr.  Fowler  contrived  to  obtain  a 
greater  amount  of  power  and  work  out  of  a 
steam-engine  and  rope  drawing  a  set  of  plougiis, 
better  arranged  than  any  of  the  previous  experi- 
menters in  the  same  direction,  the  Wolston 
Farmer  had  better  appreciated  the  capabilities  of 
steam  cultivation,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
most  eminent  ploughmaker  of  the  day,  had 
produced  a  set  of  steam  cultivating  implements 
admirably  calculated  to  carry  out  a  system 
which,  for  distinction,  we  should  like  to  name 
Wolstonising. 

"  On  the  Wolston  Farm  one  hundred  and  ten 
acres  of  stiff  clay  arable  land,  by  drainage  and 
Mr.  Smith's  peculiar  yet  simple  mode  of  culti- 
vation, has  become  as  fine  and  deep  in  tilth 
as  a  market  garden,  and  requires  just  as  little 
trouble  to  keep  it  in  a  clean  and  healthy  condi- 
tion." A  writer  in  Bell's  Messenger  describes 
a  field  of  ten  acres  at  Wolston  from  which  a 
tenth  crop  was  about  to  be  taken,  in  1858-9, 
tcithout  fallotc.  "  For  five  years  this  field  had 
never  been  turned  over  on  tue  old  principle  of 
ploughing." 

Agricultural  public  opinion  having  been  thus 
ripened,  a  great  step  in  advance  was  made 
the  other  day  by  Mr.  Fowler,  which  reduced 
the  weight  of  his  apparatus,  exclusive  of  the 
steam-engine,  from  three  tons  and  a  half  to 
about  twelve  hundredweight,  and  the  price 
from  about  450/.  to  less  than  250/.  for  a  set  of 
tackle  and  implements  capable  of  performing 
every  process  of  cultivation  on  arable  soil,  still 
retaining  everything  that  was  valuable  in  his 
successive  improvements.  If  this  be  so — and  we 
believe  it  is — then  we  may  expect  to  see  steam 
cultivation,  within  a  very  few  years,  introduced  on 
every  farm  of  deep  retentive  soil  which  now 
possesses  a  portable  steam-engine,  and  on  hun- 
dreds of  farms  to  which  it  will  make  its  way, 
bringing  with  it  the  steam-engine  and  divers 
other  contingent  improvements. 

The  following  is  an  attempt  to  describe  the 
working  of  the  two  systems — a  very  diflicult 
task  without  the  illustration  of  diagrams. 
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Mr.  Smith  uses  an  ordinary  agricultural 
portable  st^am-cnpinc  of  from  eight  to  ten-horse 
power,  which  he  fixes  at  one  comer  of  a  field, 
for  choice  of  from  ten  to  twelve  acres.  In 
front  of  the  engine  is  a  windlass,  or  capstan, 
with  two  drums,  of  a  peculiar  shape,  with  a  coil 
of  wire  rope  around  it ;  and  this  rope  is  led  over 
four  anchored  pulleys  one  at  each  corner  and  along 
each  side  of  the  field.  The  windlass  attached  to  the 
fly-wheel  of  the  steam-engine  by  a  driving  band 
can  be  instantaneously  driven  in  either  direction. 
Four  different  ploughs,  or  cultivators,  are  used, 
as  occasion  requires.  To  the  bow  of  the  one  in 
use,  two  ends  of  the  rope  are  attached.  An 
engine-driver,  a  man  at  the  windlass,  a  plough- 
man, an  assistant  to  shift  the  pulleys,  and  a 
boy,  are  the  staff  required.  The  plough  culti- 
vator begins  by  travelling  along  tne  more  dis- 
tant side  of  the  field,  between  the  two  anchored 
pulleys ;  at  the  end  of  the  first  journey  the 
pulley  in  front  is  shifted,  the  engine  is  reversed, 
and  in  thirty  seconds  the  plough  is  travelling 
back ;  and  thus,  by  alternately  shifting,  bringing 
up  each  of  the  two  most  distant  anchors,  strip  by 
strip  the  whole  field  is  "  smashed  up"  in  parallel 
lines  to  the  spot  where  the  engine  stands. 

His  plough  No.  4  consists  of  a  very  strong 
frame,  in  which  are  fixed  three  subsoil  ploughs, 
with  a  pair  of  wheels  in  front  to  guide  it,  and 
above  the  centre  another  pair  to  regulate  the 
depth.  The  shares  for  breaking  up  clay  soil  in 
autumn  are  set  to  work  six  or  eight  inches  deep 
(a  depth  impossible  with  horse  power).  The 
"  points  of  tlie  shares  become  imbedded  in  the 
subsoil,  and  the  whole  mass,  nearly  a  yard  wide 
and  six  or  eight  inches  deep,  is  torn  from  its 

{position,  and  more  or  less  mingled  together, 
caving  for  the  most  part  the  weeds  or  grass 
which  it  is  desirable  to  destroy  near  the  sur- 
face." An  implement  of  greater  breadth  and 
more  tines  on  light  and  moderately  tenacious 
soils  has  been  made  to  move  more  than  ten  to 
twelve  acres  in  a  day.  But  for  a  description  of 
the  four  Wolston  cultivators  those  further  inte- 
rested must  refer  to  the  inventor's  own  pam- 
phlets and  pictures.  The  obvious  drawbacK  of 
the  system  consists  in  the  loss  of  power  by  the 
friction  of  the  rope  along  four  sides  and  conse- 
quent indirect  traction.  Common  farm  labourers 
have  been  repeatedly  and  easily  taught  the 
duties  of  Smith's  system  of  steam  cultivation. 
According  to  universal  testimony,  nothing  can 
exceed  tne  quality  of  the  work  and  the  satis- 
factory result  in  crops  of  all  kinds. 

Mr.  Fowler  employs  a  portable  steam-engine 
with  a  series  of  drums  whose  axle  is  fixed  ver- 
tically beneath  it ;  a  wire  rope,  passed  round  the 
drum  of  a  movable  anchor,  is  stretched  across  the 
field  to  be  ploughed,  and  the  two  ends  are  made 
fast  to  the  plough,  thus  forming  an  endless  rope. 
In  working,  the  engine  and  the  anchor  move 
along  the  two  headlands  in  parallel  lines,  and  the 
plough  before  described,  or  any  other  implement 
— Mr.  Fowler  has  been  converted  to  the  cultivator 
■ — moves  forwards  and  backwards  between  the 
engine  and  the  anchor  by  the  reversing  gear  of  the 
engine.    It  is  evident  that  under  this  arrange- 


ment the  action  is  more  direct,  less  rope  is 
required,  and  less  power  lost  by  friction 
than  in  the  Wolstcm  system.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  an  arrangement  has  not  been  made 
by  which  Smith's  admirable  cultivators  could 
be  attached  to  Fowler's  steam  power ;  for  Smith 
wisely  repudiates  ploughing,  and  "takes  his 
stand  on  cultivation ;"  and  it  seems  likely  that 
on  farms  with  fields  of  moderate  size,  and  soil  of 
not  the  most  tenaciouscharacter,theWolstonising 
plan  will  continue  to  be  preferred.  The  results 
of  Fowler's  cultivation  before  he  had  succeeded 
in  reducing  the  cost  and  weight  of  his  apparatus 
to  a  portable  and  saleable  standard,  is  well  de- 
scribed in  Morton's  Farmer's  Almanac,  in  a  re- 
port of  the  Highland  Society's  trial  at  Stirling, 
m  November,  1857:  "The  trenching  plouga 
(Cotgreave's)  excited  the  greatest  enthusiasm. 
Everybody  knows  the  difficulty  and  expense  of 
ploughing  two  furrows  deep,  and  the  time  and 
labour  necessary  to  reduce  enormous  furrow 
slices  into  a  comminuted  state.  But  this  im- 
plement drawn  at  a  speed  of  three  miles  an  hour, 
turned  down  not  a  tough  whole  slice,  but  one  of 
loose  mould  into  the  trench  left  by  the  preceding 
bout,  and  lifted  up  from  an  average  depth  of 
12^  inches,  and  spread  upon  the  top,  not  heavy, 
unwieldy  masses,  but  divided  and  pulverised,  a 
stratum  of  subsoil,  equal  to  good  digging  by 
hand,  at  one-third  or  one-fourth  the  price."  Now, 
in  a  paper  read  at  the  Central  Farmers'  Club 
in  June,  1857,  by  Mr.  Bond,  which  had  the 
effect  of  giving  an  extraordinary  impetus  to 
the  practice  of  autumnal  cultivation  of  clay  soils, 
and  indirectly  to  steam  cultivation,  he  described 
himself  as  using  a  common  plough  with  two 
horses,  followed  immediately  by  a  scarifier  with 
six  or  eight  horses,  working  at  harvest  time,  as 
soon  as  the  sheaves  were  shocked  in  rows,  and 
these  two  implements  went  over  the  land  twice : 
that  is  to  say,  they  required  labour  equal  to  from 
sixteen  to  twenty  horses  to  do  less  than  two 
acres  a  day ;  and  he  added,  thus  confirming  the 
theory  and  practice  of  the  Farmer  of  Wolston : 
— "The  common  plough  is  not  suitable  for 
autumnal  cultivation ;  it  buries  the  weeds  in- 
stead of  bringing  them  to  the  surface." 

With  these  extracts  we  pause,  and  sum  up 
with  the  following  elementary  information  for 
the  benefit  of  our  bread  and  beef  eating  non- 
agricultural  readers : 

Stiff  clay  soils  were  the  favourite  farms 
of  our  forefathers  in  the  days  of  the  rudest 
agriculture,  because  they  gave  good  crops 
in  dry  favourable  seasons,  with  very  little 
or  no  manure,  and  received  on  the  rest  of  a 
fallow  more  quickly  than  light,  or  sandy,  or 
chalky  soils,  for  reasons  which  the  chemists  of 
this  last  auarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  have 
discovered.  But  sheep-treading,  root  cultivation, 
or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  the  Norfolk  system, 
brought  light  and  chalk  soils  into  favour,  as 
arable  fafms  and  clays  were  neglected  and  left 
to  poor  farmers.  When  the  Parkesian  system  of 
systematic,  deep,  thorough  drainage  was  com- 
pleted and  estaolislied  by  an  almost  solitary  suc- 
cessful instance  of  Government  interference  in  a 
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daQy  bread  business  (wc  mean  Peel's  Diaiuage 
Loan),  retentive  soils  refrained  a  certain  degree 
of  favour.  With  the  help  of  pipe  tiles  com 
could  be  scoured  even  in  wet  seasons,  and  sheep 
fed  where  sheep  were  unknown  in  the  days  of 
shallow  bush  drains.  But  retentive  clar  soils,  in 
spite  of  systematic  drainaM,  had,  and  have,  a  dis- 
advantage wliich  was  little  felt  a  hundred  years 
ago,  when  a  farmer  could  afford  to  go  to  sleep 
for  half  the  year,  before  "rapid  concentrative," 
or  what  the  French  happily  call  intensive  culture, 
was  known.  It  requires  extja  horse  power  to 
work  it ;  it  can  scai-cely  be  worked  at  all  when 
it  is  damp;  and  in  damp  weather  the  treading  of 
horses'  feet  on  clay  does  incalculable  damajge. 
Modem  requirements  insist  on  every  acre  beiug 
continually  under  crop,  or  seed,  or  labour.  Clay 
districts,  from  their  peculiarity,  have  fewer 
working  days  than  less  retentive  soils.  Clays, 
modern  experience  tells,  as  shown  above,  should 
be  cultivated  deeply,  and  in  the  autumn,  as  they 
are  neither  mellow  nor  clean  in  the  spring,  and 
the  clay  farmer  who  misses  his  autumn  is  running 
after  his  work  all  the  following  year,  and  never 
overtakes  it. 

It  is  not  then  necessary  to  enter  into  tJie  ques- 
tion affirmed  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's 
Judges  at  Chester,  and  msputed  by  some  sceptics, 
that  steam  cultivation  is  cheaper  than  horse 
labour — although  we  believe  it ;  but  we  may  rest 
the  success,  the  triumph,  the  progress  of  steam 
cultivation  on  the  fact  that  it  can  do  an  essential 
work  of  deep  autumnal  cultivation,  which  no 
number  of  horses  practically  yokable  could  do 
at  all,  with  the  rapidity  peculiar  to  steam  power, 
and  without  the  enormous  disadvantage  of  the 
consolidation  of  trampling  horses'  feet.  Thus 
the  drill  saves  the  dry  days  of  the  sowing  season, 
the  reaping  macliine  saves  the  harvest  season,  the 
threshing  machine  saves  and  supplies  the  market, 
and  the  steam  cultivating  engine  saves  the  culti- 
vating season  and  multiplies  by  six  or  eight  fold 
the  value  of  every  day,  dry  enough  to  stir  the  soil 
on  the  old  plan  at  the  rate  of  an  acre  a  day : 
thus  increasing  the  crops  to  a  degree  that 
it  is  scarcely  safe  to  stat^.  With  that  unan- 
swerable conclusion  we  will  conclude  content 
— although  inclined  to  agree  with  the  Farmer 
of  Wolston  that  on  most  farms  of  three  hundred 
acres  and  upwards,  of  tolerably  level  land,  a  well- 
applied  steam-engine  will  save  one-thiid  of  the 
horse  power,  and  do  the  work  twice  as  well  as 
horses  can  do  it,  even  on  light  land. 

A  friend  inquires,  "  What  about  Halkett's 
Quide  system  of  steam  agriculture — tlie  rail- 
way-farm system  ?"  Why,  this  only — that  it 
is  perfectly  practicable,  but  would  cost  to  apply 
about  one-third  more  Uiau  the  fee  simple  of  moat 
farms. 


A  THOUGHT  FROM  PHANTASTES. 

I  HATE  a  bitter  thoaglit :  a  snake 
That  used  to  sting  my  life  to  pain  ; 
I  tried  to  cast  it  far  away, 
But  every  ni.^ht,  and  every  day, 
It  crawl'd  back  to  my  heart  again. 


It  was  in  vain  to  stiive  or  try 
To  live,  or  sleep,  to  work,  or  pi.ly; 
At  last  I  bade  this  thing  accursed 
Gnaw  at  my  heart,  and  do  its  worst: 
And  so  I  let  it  have  its  way. 

"  Thus,"  said  I,  '•  I  shall  never  fall 
Into  a  false  and  dreaming  peace. 
And  then  awnke,  with  sudden  start, 
To  feel  it  biting  at  my  heart, 
Since  now  the  pain  will  never  cease." 

But  I  gained  more ;  for  I  have  found 
That  such  a  sn.ike's  envenomed  charm 
Must  alwaj-s,  always  find  a  part, 
Deep  in  the  centre  of  ray  heart. 
Which  it  can  never  wound  or  harm. 

It  is  coiled  round  my  heart  to-day ; 
It  sifeps  at  times,  this  cruel  snake, 
And  while  it  sleeps  it  never  stings. 
Hush  I  let  us  talk  of  other  things, 
Lest  it  should  hear  me  and  awake. 


PILGRIMAGE  TO  THE  VALLEY  OF 
DESOLATION. 

•*  Well,  yes,  jolly  Yorkshire  coachman  with 
the  apple-face,  to  the  Valley  of  Desolation  !" 

We  are  tired  of  Ben  Rhyadin^  and  wet  sheets ; 
we  know  all  the  illustrated  whimsicalities  of  the 
water-cure  by  heart ;  the  gossip  and  scandal  of 
peaceful  likley  falls  dead,  now,  upon  our  ears. 
We  have  eaten  trout  enough ;  we  have  climbed 
Rumbles  Moor  amid  the  bkck-faced  sheep, 
through  the  slate-coloured  quagmire,  over  the 
brown  gorse,  to  the  disturbance  of  grouse :  wb 
have  halted  half-way  up  the  mountain  to  drink 
from  the  peerless  pool ;  we  have  lit  a  pipe,  sitting 
upon  the  wreck  of  the  old  beacon,  ana  we  have 
stood  upon  the  crowning  height  of  the  Cow  and 
Calf,  whence  we  have  seen  stretching,  to  the  west 
far  off,  Arthur's  seat,  that  slopes  from  the  ruins  of 
Bolton  Abbey  ;  to  the  cast,  tJie  winding  Wharfe, 
rushing  to  the  Humber.  Yes,  we  have  seen  the 
stone  bridge  under  which  the  boiling  stream 
roars.  Thank  you,  we  are  not  interested  in  Sir 
Timothy's  seat,  although  Sir  Timothy  is  a  Bart 
No  ;  to  the  Valley  of  Desolation  be  it. 

Ay,  wondrously  varied  is  this  craven  valley. 
Be  careful  down  this  slope,  where  the  .Wharfe 
rolls  past,  some  hundreds  of  feet  below,  into  the 
boilir^  waters  of  which  a  slip  of  the  horse  would 
cast  us,  note-book  and  aU.  It  is  a  gusty  day. 
At  the  top  of  the  hill  we  shall  catch  the  squalls. 
Ay,  coachman,  that  was  a  stout  blow.  You  arc 
right,  there  must  have  been  a  fresh  hand  at  the 
bellows  then.  Rattle  through  the  white  toll-bars 
(I  wonder  when  they  will  disappear  from  the 
face  of  merry  England)  ;  swing  round  over 
Bolton-bridge,  past  the  emerald  meadows  wheue 
the  black  sheep  are  gravely  nibbling,  with  milk- 
white  lambs  at  their  side.  To  the  httle  tliatched 
inn,  decidedly ;  not  to  the  fashionable  little  hotel 
for  visitors. 

Welcome  ?  Thank  you,  we  see  we're  welcome, 
Airs.  Winterbum,  and  we  pass  nimbly  over  your 
cludked  steps,  under  the  creaking,  weather-beaten 
Red  Lion.  Into  your  kitchen,  roofed  with  hams 
(they  never  keep  them  four  years  now,  to  nifil- 
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low,  as  in  the  old  time,  alas !)  and  (juried  oat- 
meal-cakes. We  can  sec  our  blousy  faces 
in  jour  polished  pewter  dishes.  And  we  promise 
ourselves  some  of  the  pendent  oatmeal,  with 

?our  freshest  butter,  and  clearest  ale,  before  we 
rust  ourselves  in  the  V^ey  of  Desolation. 

Ah  !  that  is  "  joUy  good  ale,  and  old !"  and 
now  for  the  Desolate  Valley.  We'll  scud  across 
the  meadows  towards  the  grey  ruins  of  Bolton 
Abbey,  under  the  shadow  of  the  bare  brown 
mountain  on  our  right,  dotted  with  deep  gre;^, 
tumbled  stones.  Let  us  turn  ova  back  upon  ma 
grace's  shooting-box,  built  from  the  abbey  ruins, 
a  thing  to  turn  one's  back  upon,  and  dip  our 
fingers  in  the  holy  water  cup  tnat  clings  still  to 
the  crumbling  walls.  Dead  leaves  ue  in  the 
rain-water,  and  tint  it  with  a  deep  yellow.  Ay, 
in  this  cup  the  shrivelled  and  plumn  fingers  of 
hooded  monks  have  been  dipped,  as  the  reverend 
gentlemen  passed  solemnly  on  their  wav  to  pray 
forthedeaaboy  of  Egremond.  Tumblea  columns 
all  arotmd,  grass  upon  the  altar  steps.  The 
battle  between  ivy  and  lichen  silently  going  on. 
A  most  irregular  burial-ground  in  the  shadow  of 
the  ruins ;  there  the  moss  has  grown  into  the 
names  of  long-dead  villagers  and  squires.  With 
the  "\Vharfc,  eddying  and  rushing  and  foaming 
past,  as  it  foamea  when  it  held  in  its  liquid  coils 
the  corpse  of  the  boy  of  Egremond,  when  the  wail 
of  the  childless  Lady  Adeliza  just  floated  upon 
the  air,  when  the  masons  first  turned  the  earth, 
and  lay  the  foundations  of  the  abbey,  that  pious 
men  might  chant  near  the  river  which  had 
drownea  the  boy  !  Tlie  very  murmur  that  now 
floats  upon  my  ears  under  my  wide-awake,  beat 
against  the  tympanum  of  disconsolate  Lady 
Adeliza,  and  will  hold  on,  when  over  me  lies 
heavily  a  stone  notched  and  green  as  this  at 
my  feet,  with  moss  in  my  name,  and  when  the 
worms  have  done  their  worst  with  the  body  of 
which  I  am  so  careful,  and  to  strengthen  which 
I  am  here  at  this  moment. 

How  here  and  there  the  dead  would  speak  to 
va  from  the  earth  xmder  our  feet,  nrinting  their 
words  deep  in  the  stones  upon  tneir  bosoms ! 
Grcorge  Demaync,  who  was  laid  here  in  1797,  is 
still  saying. 

Remember,  you  that  do  come  nigb, 
Aa  you  are  now,  bo  once  was  I  ^ 
As  I  am  now,  so  may  you  be— 
Prepare  yoiuwlves  to  follow  me. 

But  Time  ia  almost  even  with  him.  Into  the 
"  remember"  lie  has  poked  enough  moss,  almost, 
to  obliterate  it.  A  grey  mould  lies  in  patches 
athwart  Greorge  Demayne's  name,  which  Time, 
with  his  blumn^  fiuger,  has  smeared  there,  and 
which  is  to  eat  into  the  syllables.  The  old  man 
has  notched  the  stone  also  with  his  scythe,  and 
in  other  ways  intends  to  show  tliat  he  will  have 
the  upper  hand  in  this  world  always. 

But  we  are  yet  more  than  a  stone's  throw 
from  the  Valley  of  Desolation,  as  our  red  York- 
shire coachman,  who  is  waving  his  whip  to  us 
from  the  road,  high  up  tlie  hiS,  would  have  us 
bear  in  mind.  Let  us  follow  the  boiling, 
eddying,  frolicsome  Wharfe,  where  the  willows 


dip  into  its  little  waves ;  where  sturdy  rocks 
peep  above  its  tide,  and  defy  the  force  of  its 
current;  where  overhaiiging  banks  of  green 
deepen  the  tints  of  its  bosom,  and  cast  dead 
leaves  upon  it.  Ay,  through  this  dense  wood, 
between  the  hills,  to  the  fatal  Strid,  or  Stride. 
Along  paths  winding  round  rocks  covered  with 
a  thousand  mosses  and  cushioned  upon  a  thou- 
sand feathery  ferns ;  where  the  oranchcs  of 
overhanging  trees  must  be  pushed  aside — where 
to  the  right  and  left  there  are  impenetrable 
depths  ot  green  shade;  treading  upon  damp, 
dead  leaves,  that  yield  an  indescribable  —  a 
chilling  fragrance.  And  all  the  leafy  wilderness 
alive  vrith  tne  songs  of  birds,  the  twittering  of 
insects  in  the  vmderwood,  the  burr  of  the  oees 
seeking  anemones.  The  splendid  natural  tracery 
of  embracing  branches  overhead,  the  ivy  climb- 
ing about  the  elms,  and  the  moss  gathering 
upon  the  ivy,  and  the  tiny  beetles  in  the  moss- 
cups  !  Let  us  stare  through  spectacles,  or  peer 
through  the  microscope,  and  still  be  glad  in  the 
vast  and  varied  harmonies  of  this  abounding 
nature.  The  roar  of  the  foaming  Strid  breaks 
through  the  dense  and  almost  pathless  wilder- 
ness upon  our  ears.  Begone,  niddy  coaclunan ! 
and  wait  for  us  at  the  opening  to  the  road. 

Through  the  tangled  branches  we  may  notice 
a  white  mist  in  the  distance.  This  mist  is  from 
the  splashing  Strid,  It  was  there  when  the 
drowning  cry  of  the  boy  echoed  tlirough  this 
ancient  forest.  It  was  there  when  a  poor  gentle 
girl  stood  upon  the  slippery  rock,  and  the  boil- 
ing waters  fascinated  her  giddy  head,  and  she 
cast  herself  into  the  torrent.  We  see  the  Strid, 
with  its  vast  coils  of  waters,  gliding,  like  great 
merciless  serpents,  round  tne  tumbled  rocks 
to  the  narrow  precipice.  Very  daintily  tread 
we  the  splendid  confusion  of  rocks— here  smooth 
with  the  polish  of  the  passing  current,  there 
deeply  bored  by  the  sharp  eddies,  and  there  again 
smeared  with  an  olive  sUme — to  the  very  edge  of 
the  precipice,  where  stood  the  boy  with  his  hound, 
and  thought  the  Stride  narrow  enou<»h  for  a  safe 
jump— wiiere  stood  the  gentle,  giddy  girl.  At 
our  feet  a  chaos  of  jarring,  foaming  waters, 
roaring  with  the  anger  that  has  lasted  a  thou- 
sand years.  In  these  immorial  rocks,  some 
"  G.  H.  Leeds"  has  cut  the  initials  by  which  his 
vulgar  soul  is  known — in  these  immortal  rocks, 
with  the  roaring  Strid  to  contemplate,  and  the 
echo  of  the  boy's  wail  to  be  heard  in  the  distant 
woods ! 

True,  this  is  a  pic-nic  place,  where  woollen 
workers  disport  themselves,  perched  high  above 
us ;  where  the  trees  shoot  horizontally  from  the 
hill  is  the  moss-house — ^roof,  walls,  table,  seats, 
all  green,  soft  moss.  From  this  romantic 
heiglit  spreads  the  broad  valley  to  Bolton,  with 
the  Dold,  bare,  brown  Arthur's  Seat,  dotted  with 
sheep,  and  ragged  with  grey  rock  that  crops  out 
from  its  stony  heart,  shutting  in  the  prospect. 
Water  is  gurgling  down  the  mountain  sides  in 
all  directions — now  a  silver  thread,  and  now  a 
ferruginous,  golden  coil.  An  old  postage  stamp 
lying  upon  the  moss-table  deadens  to  us  the 
echoes  of  the  boy's  voice ;  champagne  corks. 
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lyins  here  and  there,  destroy  the  sweet  savoui- 
of  the  solitude.     For,  we  are  told,  the  men  who 
come  to  eat  and  drink  aereabouts,  see  in  the  vast 
forest  bowl,  which  the  valley  lays  far  below  us, 
only  so  much  space  into  which  they  may  cast 
empty  champagne  bottles.     Scraps  of  letters  lie 
about  amid  the  ferns,  and  moss,  and  leaves.  Very 
l)lack-faced  sheep  are  at  hand,  with  dead  leaves 
clinging  to  their  ragged  wool ;  and  they  stare  at  us, 
asking  us  what  our  Dusiness  can  be  in  this  ample 
solitude — we,   who    neither  nibble    grass,  nor 
gather  pollen  from  the  flowers,  nor  munch  sweet 
roots.     Well,  we  shall  not  long  disturb  our  in- 
quiring, meek-eyed  friends,  but  leave  them  with 
uicir  white  lambs,  to  their  fate,  and  caper-sauce. 
We  go  skipping — like  mountain  goats  with  the 
rheiunatism — from   stone    to    stone;    creeping 
through  leafy  caverns  and  over  bulging  roots, 
down  and  still  down  to  the  Wliarfe ;  some  way 
off,  an  it  please  you,  from  the   Strid.     Just, 
indeed,   to  that  point,  where  the  waters  are 
spread  and  shallowed,  over  a  broad  and  an  even 
bed,  and  where  the  Strid's  scattered  foam  floats 
in  flakes,  like  water-lilies.    We  ford  the  stream 
here.    It  is  giddy  work,  but  we  are  eager  to  be 
in  the  Valley  of  Desolation.    It  is  stiff  work  up 
the  steep  hill,  still  through  the  forest,  to  the 
grey,  wCather-beaten  old  farm  on  the  crown  of 
the  slope.    But  see,  an  old  oak — it  is  said  some 
thousand  years  old — at  the  farm-house  gate  !    It 
has  fallen  in  two,  and  half  the  trunk  rests  now 
upon  its  topmost  branches,  which  are  buried  in 
the  earth.     The  centre  of  the  trunk  is  so  much 
dust ;  yet  does  the  old  giant  bear  a  few  acorns 
every  year.    The  fanner — glad  to  speak  with 
passing  travellers  in  his  solitude — shuffles  out  to 
meet  us,  and  is  garrulous.    Ay,  the  old  tree 
bore  five  acorns  last  year,  and  he  keeps  them  in 
a  bottle. 

"  Plant  them,"  we  said.  "  Make  no  break  in 
Nature's  circle.  Consider  that,  it  may  be, 
from  the  sap  of  this  oak  grew  the  planks  that 
bore  Blake  and  Nelson  to  victory.  It  may  be 
that  many  of  our  ships  of  war,  which  '  guard 
our  native  seas,'  are  but  the  babies  of  this  ex- 

{)iring  giant."  But  the  old  man  shook  his 
lead.  Nelson  only  recalled  to  him  the  days 
when  "  Boney"  was  expected  in  England ; 
when  fires  hjvd  been  prepared  upon  the  lofty 
summit  of  Arthur's  Seat,  to  be  lit  when  the 
invader  had  landed ;  and  when  meat  was  as  dear 
as  it  is  now.  The  old  man,  being  a  keeper  of 
sheep  upon  the  hills,  would  not  have  proved  in- 
consolable, it  would  appear,  had  the  match  been 
put  to  the  beacon  fire.  Courteously  the  an- 
cient tiller  of  the  soil,  and  shearer  of  great 
flocks  of  sheep,  directed  us  on  our  way,  through 
his  own  orchard,  past  his  spacious  kitchen  (we 
confess  we  could  have  tarried  in  that  cosy 
chimney-comer  for  a  few  minutes,  if  only  to 
count  tnc  hams  and  sides  of  bacon  above  us), 
and  pouitcd  across  a  field,  where  his  team  was 
dragging  a  steady  plough,  into  a  deep,  myste- 
rious valley. 


The  Valley  of  Desolation— and  wherefore? 
It  is  difficult  to  describe  a  wilderness  of  rock, 
and  root,  and  branch,  vnth.  wild  streams  tum- 
bling amid  the  ruins,  in  all  directions ;  a  wilder- 
ness where  everything  is  dead,  or  dying.  Where 
there  are  trees,  by  dozens,  riven  in  twain  by  the 
destroying  lightning.  Wliere  charred  branches 
dangle  from  trunks  in  which  some  weak  sap 
still  sluggishly  moves.  Where  even  the  bridge, 
constructed  of  boughs,  to  enable  the  wayfarer  to 
cross  the  stream  near  the  waterfall,  has  fallen 
in,  and  lies  in  mad  confusion  amid  the  rocks  and 
rushing  waters.  Where  a  rough  hut,  with  a 
roof  like  Robinson  Crusoe's  hat,  is  propped 
against  a  ledge  of  blue  rock,  and  into  which 
the  trunk  of  a  dead  tree  has  been  rolled,  that 
the  luxurious  student  of  a  natural  wreck  may  eat 
his  crust  and  sip  his  pitcher  of  water  in  com. 
fort.  At  every  yard  sharp  blue  rock  jets  out  of 
the  brown  eartii,  defying  man  to  sow  seed  here- 
Not  a  green  spot  for  the  eye  to  rest  upon. 
Not  a  tree  straight  and  flourishing ;  but  all  in 
contortions,  charred  and  broken.  Here  is  one, 
indeed,  that,  in  mortal  agony,  has  endeavoured 
to  turn  a  somersault,  and  throw  its  roots  in  the 
air,  leaving  its  crovm  upon  the  earth.  But  it 
expired — its  ambition  only  half  satisfied — its 
crown  just  twisted  back  to  the  earth.  Ajiother 
ghost  of  the  Valley  of  Desolation— an  old  oak, 
wth  almost  human  arms :  dead — with  two 
sockets  burnt  in  the  crown  of  its  gnarled  trunk. 
Here,  in  short,  nothing  prospers  save  death. 
The  sheep  are  lean  that  try  to  nibble  a  stomach- 
ful  from  the  dry,  grey  grass.  Bees  wander 
hence,  angrily,  to  the  flowers  that  bloom  lustily 
upon  the  Danks  of  the  Wharfe.  The  wayfarer 
treads  hastily  through  the  voiceless  sohtude. 
It  would  seem  that  even  cottagers  decline  to 
gather  here  the  abundant  dead  wood. 

"Take  us  back  at  a  smart  pace,  Yorkshire 
coachman  of  the  ruddy  cheek,  to  Miss  Winter- 
bum's  snug  parlour.  Let  us  speedily  see  the 
black  beams  of  the  old  house  above  us ;  and,  at 
the  point  of  our  fork,  some  of  that  homely  food 
that  makes  stout-hearted  men,  for  which  you  are 
celebrated  hereabouts.  She  wUl  have  found 
some  trout,  too,  for  us,  I  know." 
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CHAPTER  VI.      the  SHOEMAKER. 

"  Good  day  !"  said  Monsieur  Defarge,  looking 
down  at  the  white  bead  that  bent  low  over  tlie 
aboemaking. 

It  was  raised  for  a  moment,  and  a  very  faint 
▼oice  responded  to  the  salutation,  as  if  it  were  at 
A  distance : 

"  Good  day !" 

"  You  are  still  hard  at  work,  I  see  ?" 

After  a  long  silence,  the  head  was  lifted  for 
another  moment,  and  the  voice  replied,  "  Yes — 
I  am  working."  This  time,  a  pair  of  haggard 
eyes  bad  looted  at  the  questioner,  before  the 
face  had  dropped  again. 

The  faiutness  ol  the  voice  was  pitiable  and 
dreadful.  It  was  not  the  faiutness  of  physical 
weakness,  though  confinement  and  hard  fare  no 
doubt  bad  their  part  iu  it.  Its  deplorable 
peculiarity  was,  that  it  was  the  faintness  of 
solitude  and  disuse.  It  was  like  the  last  feeble 
echo  of  a  sound  made  long  and  long  ago.  So 
entb-ely  bad  it  lost  the  life  and  resonance  of  the 
human  voice,  that  it  affected  the  senses  bke  a 
once  beautiful  coiour,  faded  away  into  a  poor 
weak  stain.  So  sunken  and  suppressed  it  was, 
that  it  was  like  a  voice  underground.  So  expres- 
sive it  was,  of  a  hopeless  and  lost  creature,  that  a 
famished  traveller,  wearied  out  by  lonely  wander- 
ing in  a  wilderness,  would  have  remembered 
home  and  friends  in  such  a  tone  before  lying 
down  to  die. 

Some  minutes  of  silent  work  had  passed,  and 
4he  haggard  eyes  had  looked  up  again :  not  with 
any  interest  or  curiosity,  but  with  a  dull  me- 
chanical perception,  beforehand,  that  the  spot 
where  the  only  visitor  they  were  aware  of  had 
stood,  was  not  yet  empty. 

"  I  want,"  said  Defarge,  who  had  not  removed 
his  gaze  from  the  shoemaker,  "  to  let  in  a  little 
more  light  here.     You  can  bear  a  little  more  ?" 

The  shoemaker  stopped  his  work ;  looked, 
wiih  a  vacant  air  of  listening,  at  the  floor  on  one 
side  of  him  ;  then,  similarly,  at  the  floor  on  the 
other  side  of  him ;  then,  upward  at  the  speaker. 

"  What  did  you  say  P" 

"  You  can  bear  a  little  more  light  P" 


"  I  must  bear  it,  if  you  let  it  in."  (Laying  the 
palest  shadow  of  a  stress  u-pon  the  second  word.) 

The  opened  half-door  was  opened  a  little 
further,  and  secured  at  that  angle  for  the  time. 
A  broad  ray  of  light  fell  into  the  garret,  and 
showed  the  workman,  with  an  unfinished  shoe 
upon  his  lap,  pausing  in  his  labour.  His  few 
common  tools  and  various  scraps  of  leather  were 
at  his  feet  and  on  his  bench.  He  had  a  white 
beard,  raggedly  cut,  but  not  very  long,  a  hollow 
face,  and  exceedingly  bright  eyes.  Ihe  hoUow- 
ness  and  thinness  of  his  face  would  have  caused 
them  to  look  large,  under  his  yet  dark  eyebrows 
and  his  confused  white  hair,  though  they  had 
been  really  otherwise ;  but,  they  were  naturally 
large,  ana  looked  unnaturally  so.  His  yellow 
rags  of  shirt  lay  open  at  the  throat,  and  showed 
his  body  to  be  withered  and  worn.  He,  and  his 
old  canvas  frock,  and  his  loose  stockings,  and  all 
his  poor  tatters  of  clothes,  had,  in  a  long  seclusion 
from  direct  light  and  air,  faded  down  to  such  a 
dull  uniformity  of  parchment-bellow,  that  it 
would  have  been  hard  to  say  which  was  which. 

He  had  put  up  a  hand  between  his  eyes  and 
the  light,  and  the  very  bones  of  it  seemed  trans- 
parent. So  he  sat,  with  a  steadfastly  vacant  gaze, 
pausing  in  his  work.  He  never  looked  at  the 
figure  before  him,  without  first  looking  down  on 
this  side  of  himself,  then  on  that,  as  if  he  had 
lost  the  habit  of  associating  place  with  sound ; 
he  never  spoke,  viithout  first  wandering  in  this 
manner,  and  forgetting  to  speak. 

"  Are  you  going  to  finisn  that  pair  of  shoes 
to-day  ?"  asked  Defarge,  motioning  to  Mr.  Lorry 
to  come  forward. 

"  What  did  ypu  say  ?" 

"  Do  you  mean  to  finish  that  pair  of  shoes 
to-day?" 

"I can't  say  that  I  mean  to.  I  suppose  so. 
I  don't  know." 

But,  the  question  reminded  him  of  his  work, 
and  he  bent  over  it  again. 

Mr.  Lorry  came  silently  forward,  leavuig  the 
daughter  by  the  door.  When  he  had  stood,  for 
a  minute  or  two,  by  the  side  of  Defarge,  the 
shoemaker  looked  up.  He  showed  no  surprise 
at  seeing  another  figure,  but  the  unsteady  fin- 
gers of  one  of  his  hands  strayed  to  his  lips  as  he 
looked  at  it  (his  lips  and  his  nails  were  of  the 
same  pale  lead- colour),  and  then  the  hand 
dropped  to  his  work,  and  he  once  more  bent 
over  the  shoe.  The  look  and  the  action  had  oc- 
cupied but  an  instant. 
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"  You  have  a  visitor,  you  see,"  said  Monsieur 
Defarpe. 

"What  did  you  say?" 
"  Here  is  a  visitor." 

The  slioemaker  looked  un  as  before,  but  -with- 
out removing  a  hand  from  nis  work. 

"  Come  I"  said  Uefarge.  "  Here  is  monsieur, 
•who  knows  a  well-made  shoe  when  he  sees  one. 
Show  him  that  shoe  you  are  working  at.  Take 
it,  monsieur." 

Mr.  Lorry  took  it  in  his  hand. 

"  Tell  monsieur  what  kind  of  shoe  it  is,  and 
the  maker's  name." 

There  was  a  longer  pause  than  usual,  before 
the  shoemaker  replied : 

"  I  forget  what  it  was  you  asked  me.  What 
did  you  say  ?" 

"I  said,  couldn't  you  describe  the  kind  of 
shoe,  for  monsieur's  information  ?" 

"  It  is  a  lady's  shoe.  It  is  a  young  lady's 
walking-shoe.  It  is  in  the  present  mode.  I 
never  saw  the  mode.  I  have  had  a  pattern  in 
my  hand."  He  glanced  at  the  shoe,  with  some 
little  passing  touch  of  pride. 

"  And  the  maker's  name  ?"  said  Defarge. 

Now  that  he  had  no  work  to  hold,  he  laid  the 
knuckles  of  the  right  hand  in  the  hollow  of  the 
left,  and  then  the  knuckles  of  the  left  hand  in 
the  hollow  of  the  right,  and  then  passed  a  hand 
across  liis  bearded  chin,  and  so  on  in  regular 
changes,  without  a  moment's  intermission.  The 
task  of  recalling  him  from  the  vacancy  into 
which  he  always  sank  when  he  had  spoken,  was 
like  recalling  some  very  weak  person  from  a 
swoon,  or  endeavouring,  in  the  hopeof  some  dis- 
closure, to  stay  the  spirit  of  a  fast-dying  man. 

"  Did  you  ask  me  for  my  name  ?" 

"  Assuredly  I  did." 

"  One  Hundred  and  Five,  North  Tower." 

"Is  that  all?" 

"  One  Hundred  and  Five,  North  Tower." 

With  a  weary  sound  that  was  not  a  sigh,  nor 
a  groan,  he  bent  to  work  again,  until  the  silence 
was  again  broken. 

"  You  are  not  a  shoemaker  by  trade  ?"  said 
Mr.  Lorry,  looking  steadfastly  at  him. 

His  haggard  eyes  turned  to  Defarge  as  if  he 
would  have  transferred  the  question  to  him ;  but 
as  no  help  came  from  that  quarter,  thev  turned 
back  on  the  questioner  when  they  had  sought 
the  ground. 

"1  am  not  a  shoemaker  by  trade  P  No,  I  was 
not  a  shoemaker  by  trade.  I — I  learnt  it  here. 
I  taught  myself.     1  asked  leave  to " 

He  lapsed  away,  even  for  minutes,  ringing 
those  measured  changes  on  his  hands  the  whole 
time.  His  eyes  came  slowly  back,  at  last,  to 
the  face  from  which  they  had  wandered ;  when 
they  rested  on  it,  he  started,  and  resumed,  in  the 
manner  of  a  sleeper  that  moment  awake,  revert- 
ing to  a  subject  of  last  night. 

"  I  asked  leave  to  teach  mvsclf,  and  I  got  it 
with  much  difficulty  after  a  long  wliile,  and  I 
have  made  shoes  ever  since." 

As  he  held  out  his  hand  for  the  shoe  that  had 
been  taken  from  him,  Mr.  Lorry  said,  still  look- 
ing steadfastly  in  his  face : 


"  Monsieur  Manette,  do  you  rem^imber  nothing 
of  me  ?" 

Tlie  shoe  dropped  to  the  ground,  and  he  sat 
looking  flxedly  at  the  questioner. 

"Monsieur  Manette;"  Mr.  Lorry  laid  his 
hand  upon  Defarge's  arm ;  "  do  you  remember 
nothing  of  this  man  ?  Look  at  him.  Look  at 
me.  Is  there  no  old  banker,  no  old  business,  no 
old  servant,  no  old  time,  rising  in  your  mind. 
Monsieur  Manette  ?" 

As  the  captive  of  many  years  sat  looking 
fixedly,  by  turns  at  Mr.  Lorry  and  at  Defarge, 
some  lon^-obliterated  marks  of  an  actively  in- 
tent intelligence  in  the  middle  of  the  forelicad, 
gradually  forced  themselves  through  the  black 
mist  that  had  fallen  on  him.  They  were  over- 
clouded again,  they  were  fainter,  they  were 
gone  ;  but,  they  had  been  there.  And  so  exactly 
was  the  expression  repeated  on  the  fair  young 
face  of  her  who  had  crept  along  the  wall  to  a 
point  where  she  could  see  him,  and  where  she 
now  stood  looking  at  him,  with  hands  which  at 
first  had  been  only  raised  in  frightened  com- 
passion, if  not  even  to  keep  him  off  and  shut  out 
the  sight  of  him,  but  which  were  now  extend- 
ing towards  him,  trembling  with  eagerness  to 
lay  the  spectral  face  upon  her  warm  young 
breast,  and  love  it  back  to  life  and  hope — so 
exactly  was  the  expression  repeated  (though  in 
stronger  characters)  on  her  fair  young  face,  that 
it  looked  as  thougli  it  had  passed,  like  a  moving 
light,  from  him  to  her. 

Darkness  had  fallen  on  him  in  its  place.  He 
looked  at  the  two,  less  and  less  attentively,  and 
his    eyes  in    gloomy    abstraction    sought    the 

f  round  and  looked  about  him  in  the  old  way. 
'inally,  with  a  deep  long  sigh,  he  took  the  shoe 
up,  and  resumed  his  work. 

"  Have  you  recognised  him,  monsieur  P"  asked 
Defarge,  in  a  whisper. 

"  Yes ;  for  a  moment.  At  first  I  thought  it 
quite  hopeless,  but  I  have  unquestionably  seen, 
for  a  single  moment,  the  face  that  I  once  knew 
well.  Hush !  Let  us  draw  further  back. 
Hush!" 

She  had  moved  from  the  wall  of  the  garret, 
very  near  to  the  bench  on  which  he  sat.  There 
was  something  awful  in  his  unconsciousness  of 
the  figure  that  could  have  put  out  its  hand  and 
touched  him  as  he  stooped  over  his  labour. 

Not  a  word  was  spoken,  not  a  sound  was 
made.  She  stood,  like  a  spirit,  beside  him,  and 
he  bent  over  his  work. 

It  happened,  at  length,  that  he  had  occasion 
to  change  the  instrument  in  his  hand,  for  his 
shoemaker's  knife.  It  lay  on  that  side  of  him 
which  was  not  the  side  on  which  she  stood.  He 
had  taken  it  up,  and  was  stooping  to  work  again, 
when  his  eyes  caught  the  skirt  of  her  dress.  He 
raised  them,  and  saw  her  face.  The  two  spec- 
tators started  forward,  but  she  stayed  them  with 
a  motion  of  her  hand.  She  had  no  fear  of 
his  striking  at  her  with  the  knife,  though  they 
had. 

He  stared  at  her  with  a  fearful  look,  and  after 
a  while  his  lips  began  to  form  some  words, 
though  no  sound  proceeded  from  them.     By 
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degrees,  in  the  pauses  of  his  quick  and  laboured 
breutUijDg,  he  was  heard  to  say  : 

"What  is  this!" 

With  the  tears  streaming  down  her  face,  she 
put  her  two  hands  to  her  lips,  and  kissed  them 
to  him  ;  then  chisped  them  on  her  breast,  as  if 
she  kid  his  ruined  head  there. 

"  You  are  not  the  gaoler's  daughter  ?'* 

She  signed  "  No." 

"Wlioareyou?" 

Not  yet  trusting  the  tones  of  her  voice,  she 
sat  down  on  the  bench  beside  him.  He  recoiled, 
but  she  laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm.  A  stranee 
thrill  struck  him  when  she  did  so,  and  visibly 
passed  over  his  frame ;  he  laid  the  knife  down 
softly,  as  he  sat  staring  at  her. 

Her  golden  hair,  which  she  wore  in  long  curls, 
had  been  hurriedly  pushed  aside,  and  fell  down 
over  her  neck.  Advancing  his  hand  by  little 
and  little,  he  took  it  up,  and  looked  at  it.  In 
the  midst  of  the  action  he  went  astray,  and, 
with  another  deep  sigh,  fell  to  work  at  his  shoe- 
making. 

But,  not  for  long.  Releasing  his  arm,  she 
laid  her  hand  upon  his  shoulder.  After  looking 
doubtfully  at  it,  two  or  three  times,  as  if  to  be 
sure  that  it  was  really  there,  he  laid  down  his 
work,  put  his  hand  to  his  neck,  and  took  off  a 
blackened  string  with  a  scrap  of  folded  rag  at- 
tached to  it.  He  opened  this,  carefully,  on  his 
kuee,  and  it  contained  a  very  little  quantity  of 
hair :  not  more  than  one  or  two  long  golden 
hairs,  which  he  had,  in  some  old  day,  wound  off 
upon  his  finger. 

He  took  her  hair  into  his  hand  again,  and 
looked  closely  at  it.  "It  is  the  same.  How 
can  it  be  !     When  was  it!     How  was  it !" 

As  the  concentrating  expression  returned  to 
his  forehead,  he  seemed  to  become  conscious  that 
it  was  in  hers  too.  He  turned  her  full  to  the 
light,  and  looked  at  her. 

"  She  had  laid  her  head  upon  my  shoulder, 
that  night  when  I  waa  summoned  out— she  hat! 
a  fear  of  my  going,  though  I  had  none — and 
when  I  was  brought  to  the  North  Tower  they 
found  these  upon  my  sleeve.  *  You  will  leave  nic 
them  ?  Tiiey  can  never  help  me  to  escape  in 
the  body,  though  thev  may  in  the  spirit.'  Those 
were  the  words  I  saia.  I  remember  them  verv 
well." 

He  formed  this  speech  with  his  lips  many 
times  before  he  could  utter  it.  But  when  he 
did  find  spoken  words  for  it,  they  came  to  liim 
coherently,  though  slowly. 

"  How  was  this  ?—JFa3  it  you  /"' 

Once  more,  the  two  spectators  started,  as  he 
turned  upon  her  with  a  frightful  suddenness. 
But,  she  sat  perfectly  still  in  liis  grasp,  and  only 
said,  in  a  low  voice,  "  I  entreat  you,  good  gen- 
tlemen, do  not  come  near  us,  do  not  speak,  do 
not  move !" 

"  Hark !"  he  eickimed.  *'  Whose  voice  was 
that?" 

His  hands  released  her  as  he  uttered  this 
cry,  and  went  up  to  his  white  hair,  which  they 
tore  in  a  fren2y.  It  died  out,  as  everything  but 
his  shoemaking  did  die  out  of  him,  and  he  re- 


folded his  little  packet  and  tried  to  secure  it  in 
his  breast;  but,  he  still  looked  at  her,  and 
gloomily  shook  his  head. 

"  No,  no,  no  ;  you  are  too  young,  too  bloom- 
ing. It  can't  be.  See  what  the  prisoner  is. 
These  are  not  the  hands  she  knew,  tliis  is  not 
the  face  she  knew,  this  is  not  a  voice  she  ever 
heard.  No,  no.  She  was — and  He  was — before 
the  slow  years  of  the  North  Tower — ages  ago. 
What  is  your  name,  my  gentlo  angel  ?" 

Hailing  his  softened  tone  and  manner,  his 
daughter  fell  upon  her  knees  before  him,  with 
her  appealing  hands  upon  his  breast. 

"  (),  sir,  at  another  time  you  shall  know  my 
name,  and  who  my  mother  wa."».  and  who  my 
father,  and  how  I  never  knew  their  hard,  hard 
history.  But  I  cannot  tell  you  at  this  time,  and 
I  cannot  tell  you  here.  All  that  I  may  tell  you, 
here  and  now,  is,  that  I  pray  to  you  to  touch 
me  and  to  bless  me.  Kiss  me,  kiss  me  !  O  my 
dear,  my  dear !" 

His  cold  white  head  mingled  with  her  radiant 
hair,  which  warmed  and  lignted  it  as  though  it 
were  the  light  of  Freedom  shining  on  him. 

"  If  you  hear  in  my  voice — I  don't  know  that 
it  is  so,  but  I  hope  it  is — if  you  hear  in  my 
voice  any  resemblance  to  a  voice  that  once  was 
sweet  music  in  your  ears,  weep  for  it,  weep  for 
it !  If  you  touch,  in  touching  my  hair,  anything 
that  recals  a  beloved  head  that  lay  in  your^jreast 
when  you  were  young  and  free,  weep  for  it, 
weep  for  it !  If,  when  I  hint  to  you  of  a  Home 
there  is  before  us,  where  I  will  be  true  to  you 
with  all  my  duty  and  with  all  my  faithful  ser- 
v\ce,  I  bring  back  the  remembrance  of  a  Home 
long  desolate,  while  your  poor  heart  pined  away, 
weep  for  it,  weep  for  it !" 

Slic  held  him  closer  round  the  neck,  and 
rocked  him  on  her  breast  like  a  child. 

"  If,  when  I  tell  yon,  dearest  dear,  that  your 
agony  is  over,  and  that  I  have  come  liere  to 
take  you  from  it,  and  that  we  go  to  England  to 
be  at  peace  and  at  rest,  I  cause  you  to  think  of 
your  useful  life  laid  waste,  and  of  our  native 
France  so  wicked  to  you,  weep  for  it,  weep  for 
it !  And  if,  when  I  shall  tell  you  of  my  name, 
and  of  my  father  who  is  living,  and  of  my  mother 
who  is  dead,  you  learn  that  1  have  to  kneel  to 
my  honoured  father,  and  implore  his  pardon  for 
having  never  for  his  sake  striven  all  day  and  lain 
awake  and  wept  all  night,  because  the  love  of 
my  poor  mother  hid  his  torture  from  me,  weep 
for  it,  weep  for  it !  Weep  for  her,  then,  and  for 
me !  Good  gentlemen,  thank  God !  I  feel  his 
sacred  tears  upon  my  face,  and  liis  sobs  strike 
against  my  heart.  O,  see  1  Thank  God  for 
us,  tliank  God !" 

He  had  sunk  in  her  arms,  with  his  face  dropped 
on  her  breast :  a  sight  so  touching,  vet  so  temble 
in  the  tremendous  wrong  and  suftering  which  had 
gone  before  it,  that  the  two  beholders  covered 
their  faces. 

When  the  quiet  of  the  garret  had  been  long 
undisturbed,  and  his  heaving  breast  and  shaken 
form  had  long  yielded  to  tne  calm  that  must 
follow  all  storms — emblem  to  humanity,  of  the 
rest  and  silence  into  which  the   storm  called 
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Life  must  hush  at  last — they  came  forward  to 
raise  tlie  father  and  daughter  from  the  ground. 
He  had  gradually  drooped  to  the  floor,  and  lay 
there  in  a  lethargy,  worn  out.  She  liad  nestled 
down  with  him,  that  his  head  might  lie  upon 
her  arm  ;  and  her  hair  drooping  over  him  cur- 
tained him  from  the  light. 

"  If,  without  disturbing  him,"  she  said,  raising 
Jier  hand  to  Mr.  Lorry  as  he  stooped  over  tliem, 
after  repeated  blowings  of  his  nose,  "  all  could 
be  arranged  for  our  leaving  Paris  at  once,  so 
that,  from  the  very  door,  ue  could  be  taken 
away " 

"  But,  consider.  Is  he  fit  for  the  journey  ?" 
asked  Mr.  Lorry. 

"  More  tit  for  that,  I  think,  than  to  remain  in 
this  city,  so  dreadful  to  him." 

"  It  is  true,"  said  Defarge,  who  was  kneeling 
to  look  on  and  hear.  "  More  than  that ;  Mon- 
sieur Manette  is,  for  all  reasons,  best  out  of 
France.  Say,  shall  I  hire  a  carriage  and  post- 
horses  ?" 

"  That's  business,"  said  Mr.  Lorry,  resuming 
on  the  shortest  notice  his  methodical  manners ; 
"and  if  business  is  to  be  done,  I  had  better 
do  it." 

"Then  be  so  kind,"  urged  Miss  Manette, 
"  as  to  leave  us  here.  You  see  how  composed 
he  has  become,  and  you  cannot  be  afraid  to  leave 
him  with  me  now.  Why  should  you  be?  If 
you  will  lock  the  door  to  secure  us  from  inter- 
ruption, I  do  not  doubt  that  you  will  find  him, 
when  you  come  back,  as  quiet  as  you  leave  him. 
In  any  case,  I  will  take  care  of  him  until  you 
return,  and  then  we  will  remove  him  straight." 

Both  Mr.  Lorry  and  Defarge  were  rather  dis- 
inclined to  this  course,  and  in  favour  of  one  of 
them  remaining.  But,  as  there  were  not  only 
carriage  and  horses  to  be  seen  to,  but  travelling 
papers ;  and  as  time  pressed,  for  the  day  was 
drawing  to  an  end,  it  came  at  last  to  their 
hastily  dividing  the  business  that  was  neces- 
sary to  be  done,  and  hurrying  away  to  do  it. 

Then,  as  the  darkness  closed  in,  the  daughter 
laid  her  head  down  on  tlie  hard  ground  close  at 
the  father's  side,  and  watched  him.  The  darkness 
deepened  and  deepened,  and  they  both  lay  quiet, 
imtil  a  light  gleamed  through  the  chinks  in  the 
wall 

Mr.  Lorry  and  Monsieur  Defaree  had  made 
all  ready  for  the  journey,  and  had  Drought  with 
them,  besides  travelling  cloaks  and  wrappers, 
bread  and  meat,  wine,  and  hot  coffee.  Monsieur 
Defarge  put  this  provender,  and  the  lamp  he 
carried,  on  the  shoemaker's  bench  (there  was 
nothing  else  in  the  garret  but  a  pallet  bed),  and 
he  and  Mr.  Lorry  roused  the  captive,  and 
assisted  him  to  his  feet. 

No  human  inteUigcuce  could  have  read  the 
mysteries  of  his  mind,  in  the  scared  blank  won- 
der of  his  face.  Whether  he  knew  what  had 
happened,  whether  he  recollected  what  they  had 
said  to  liim,  whether  he  knew  that  he  was  free, 
were  questions  which  no  sagacitv  could  have 
solted.  They  tried  speaking  to  Iiim ;  but,  he 
was  so  confused,  and  so  very  slow  to  answer, 
that  they  look  fright  at  his  oewilderment,  and 


agreed  for  the  time  to  tamper  will'  him  no  more. 
He  had  a  wild,  lost  manner  of  occasionally 
clasping  his  head  in  his  hands,  that  had  not  been 
seen  in  him  before ;  yet,  he  had  some  pleasure 
in  tlie  mere  sound  of  his  daughter's  voice, 
and  invariablv  turned  to  it  when  she  spoke. 

In  the  suLmissive  way  of  one  long  accus- 
tomed to  obey  under  coercion,  he  ate  aoid  drank 
what  they  gave  him  to  eat  and  drink,  and  put 
on  the  cloak  and  other  wrappings  that  they  gave 
him  to  wear.  He  readily  responded  to  his 
daughter's  drawing  her  arm  tiirough  his,  and 
took — and  kept — ner  hand  in  both  oT  his  own. 

They  began  to  descend;  Monsieur  Defarge 
going  first  with  the  lamp,  Mr.  Lorry  closing 
tlie  Tittle  procession.  They  had  not  traversed 
many  steps  of  the  long  main  staircase  when  he 
stopped,  and  stared  at  the  roof  and  round  at  the 
walls. 

"  You  remember  the  place,  my  father  ?  You 
remember  coming  up  here  ?" 

"  What  did  you  say  ?" 

But,  before  she  could  repeat  the  question,  he 
murmured  an  answer  as  if  she  had  repeated  it. 

"  Remember  ?  No,  I  don't  remember.  It  was 
so  very  long  ago." 

That  he  had  no  recollection  whatever  of  his 
having  been  brought  from  his  prison  to  that 
house,  was  apparent  to  them.  They  heard  him 
mutter,  "  One  nundred  and  five,  North  Tower ;" 
and  when  he  looked  about  him,  it  evidently  was 
for  the  strong  fortress- walls  which  had  long  en- 
compassed him.  On  their  reaching  the  court- 
yard, he  instinctively  altered  his  tread,  as  being 
in  expectation  of  a  drawbridge  ;  and  when  there 
was  no  drawbridge,  and  he  saw  the  carriage 
waiting  in  the  open  street,  he  dropped  his 
daughter's  baud  and  clasped  his  head  again. 

No  crowd  was  about  thp  doorj  no  people 
were  discernible  at  any  of  the  many  windows ; 
not  even  a  chance  passer-by  was  in  the  street. 
An  unnatural  silence  and  desertion  reigned 
there.  Only  one  soul  was  to  be  seen,  and  that 
was  Madame  Defarge — who  leaned  against  the 
door-post,  knitting,  and  saw  nothing. 

The  prisoner  had  got  into  the  coach,  and  his 
daughter  had  followed  him,  when  Mr.  Lorry's 
feet  were  arrested  on  tiie  step  by  his  asking, 
miserably,  for  his  shoemaking  tools  and  the  un- 
finished shoes.  Madame  Defarge  immediately 
called  to  her  husband  that  she  would  get  them, 
and  went,  knitting,  out  of  the  lamplight,  through 
the  court-yard.  Slie  quickly  brought  them  down 
and  handed  them  in ; — and  immediately  after- 
wards leaned  against  the  door-post,  knitting, 
and  saw  nothing. 

Defarge  got  upon  the  box,  and  gave  the  word 
"  To  the  Barrier !"  The  postilion  cracked  his 
whip,  and  they  clattered  away  under  the  feeble 
over-swinging  lamps. 

Under  tlie  over-swinging  lamps — swingingever 
brighter  in  the  better  streets,  and  ever  dimmer 
in  uie  worse — and  by  lighted  shops,  gay  crowds, 
illuminated  coffee-houses,  and  theatre  doors,  to 
one  of  the  city  gates.  Soldiers  with  lanterns, 
at  the  guard-house  there.  "  Your  papers, 
travellers?'    "  See  here   then.    Monsieur    the 
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OflBcer,"  said  Defarge,  getting  down,  and  taking 
Lira  gravely  apart,  "these  are  the  papers  of 
monsieur  inside,  with  the  white  head.  Tliev  were 

consigned  to  me,  with  him,  at  the '"*     He 

dropped  his  voice,  there  was  a  flutter  among 
the  military  lanterns,  and  one  of  them  being 
handed  into  the  coach  by  au  arm  in  uniform, 
the  eyes  connected  with  the  arm  looked,  not  an 
every  day  or  an  every  night  look,  at  monsieur 
with  the  white  head.  "  It  is  well.  Forward !" 
from  the  uniform.  "Adieu!"  from  Defarge. 
And  so,  under  a  short  grove  of  feebler  and 
feebler  overswinging  lamps,  out  under  the  great 
grove  of  stars. 

Beneath  that  arch  of  unmoved  and  eternal 
lights :  some,  so  remote  from  this  little  earth 
that  the  learned  tell  us  it  is  doubtful  whether 
their  rays  have  even  yet  discovered  it,  as  a  noint 
in  space  where  anything  is  suffered  or  done : 
the  shadows  of  the  night  were  broad  and  black. 
All  through  the  cold  and  restless  interval  until 
dawn,  they  once  more  whispered  in  the  ears  of 
Mr.  Jarvis  Lorry — sitting  opposite  the  buried 
man  who  had  been  dug  out,  and  wondering 
what  subtle  powers  were  for  ever  lost  to  him, 
and  what  were  capable  of  restoration — the  old 
inquiry : 

"  I  hope  you  care  to  be  recalled  to  life  ?" 

And  the  old  answer : 

"  I  can't  say." 

TJIE  END  OF  TM:  FIBST  BOOK. 

BUNGAEEE,  KING  OF  THE  BLACKS. 

1. 
There  are  few  old  Australian  colonists  to 
whom  the  name  of  Buugaree  is  not  familiar ; 
but  I  conceive  it  right  that  the  whole  world 
should  know  something  of  this  departed  mo- 
narch, and  of  his  habits  and  peculiarities. 
Honoured,  as  I  was,  by  his   favour,   politely 

freeted,  as  I  always  was  whenever  I  met  Ins 
lajesty  in  the  streets  of  Sydney,  flattered,  as  I 
was,  when  he  invited  me  occasionally  to  accom- 
pany him  in  his  boat  to  "  go  kedge  fiss,"  I 
consider  myself  as  well  qualified  to  become  his 
biographer  as  was  Mr.  Boswell  to  write  the  life 
of  Doctor  Johnson,  or  Lord  John  Russell  that 
of  Thomas  Moore. 

King  Buncaree  and  myself  were  contempo- 
raries ;  but  there  was  a  vast  difference  between 
our  ages.  When  I  first  knew  him,  he  was  an  old 
man,  over  sixty,  and  I  a  boy  of  twelve.  It  would 
be  false  to  say  that  I  cannot  account  for  the 
great  liking  the  king  always  had  for  me  :  for,  the 
truth  is,  I  was  in  the  habit  of  lending  him  small 
sums  of  money,  bread  and  meat,  ana  not  unfre- 
(lucntly  a  glass  of  rum.  Many  a  time  have  I, 
slyly,  visited  the  larder,  and  tae  decanters  on 
the  sideboard,  to  minister  to  the  wants  of  the 
monarch.  I  used  the  word  "  lend "  because 
the  king  never  said  "  give."  It  was  invariably 
"  len*  it  half  a  dump"  (Z^d.),  "  Icn'  it  glass  o' 
grog,"  "  len'  it  loaf  o'  bread,"  "  leu'  it  ole 
sliirt."  It  is  needless,  perhaps,  to  state  that, 
although  in  some  respects  the  memory  of  King 


Bungaree  was  as  extraordinary  as  that  of  the 
late  King  George  the  Third,  he  was  utterly 
oblivious  to  the  extent  of  his  obligations,  so  far 
as  repayment  was  concerned. 

In  person,  King  Bungaree  was  about  five  feet 
eight  inches  high,  not  very  stout  and  not  very 
thin,  except  as  to  hb  legs,  which  were  mere 
spindles.  His  countenance  was  benignant  to 
the  last  degree,  and  there  was  a  kind  and 
humorous  sparkle  in  his  eye  (especially  when  it 
was  lighted  up  by  liquor),  which  was,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  very  cheerful  to  behold. 

King  Bungaree's  dress  consisted  of  the  cocked 
hat  and  full  dress-coat  of  a  general  officer  or 
colonel,  an  old  shirt,  and — that  was  all.  I 
never  saw  him  in  pantaloons,  or  shoes,  or  stock- 
ings. Once,  I  remember  he  wore  a  worsted 
sock  on  his  left  foot ;  but  that  was  in  conse- 
quence of  having  wounded  himself  by  treading 
on  a  broken  bottle. 

As  the  king  was  a  person  of  irregular  habits, 
he  generally  slept  as  well  as  fished  in  his  clothes, 
and  his  tailor's  bill  would  have  been  enor- 
mous, even  if  he  had  had  a  tailor ;  but,  as  he 
"  borrowed"  his  uniform,  as  well  as  his  money, 
bread,  and  rum,  his  finances  were  in  no  way  em- 
barrassed. Every  new  governor,  from  Governor 
Macquarie  down  to  Governor  Gipps  (during 
whose  administration  Bungaree  died),  supplied 
him  with  an  old  cocked-hat  and  full  dress-coat ; 
and  almost  every  colonel  commanding  a  regi- 
ment instantly  complied  when  his  Majesty 
pronounced  these  words :  "  Len'  it  cock-'at 
—len'  it  coat — len'  it  ole  shirt."  Around  his 
neck  was  suspended,  by  a  brass  chain,  a  brass 

Elate.     On  this  plate,  which  was  shaped  like  a 
alf  moon,  were  engraven,  in  large  letters,  the 
words : 

"  BUNGAKEE,  KING  OP  THE  BLACKS." 

On  the  plate  there  was  also  engraven  the  arms 
of  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales — an  emu    j 
and  a  kangaroo. 

In  point  of  intelligence  and  natural  ability. 
King  Bungaree  was  far  from  deficient.  He  was, 
in  truth,  a  clever  man ;  and  not  only  did  he  un- 
derstand all  that  was  said  to  him  in  English, 
but  he  spoke  the  language  so  as  to  be  com- 
pletely understood,  except  when  his  articulation 
was  impaired  by  the  too  copious  use  of  ardent 
spirits,  or  other  fermented  hquors. 

His  Majesty  changed  his  manners  every  five 
years;  or  rather,  they  were  changed  with 
every  administration.  Bungaree,  like  many 
of  tne  aborigines  of  New  South  Wales,  was 
an  amaeing  mimic.  The  action,  the  voice, 
the  bearing,  the  attitudes,  the  walk,  of  any  man, 
he  could  personate  with  astonishing  minute- 
ness. It  mattered  not  whether  it  was  the 
attorney-general  stating  a  case  to  a  jury, 
the  chiei  justice  sentencing  a  culprit  to  be 
hanged,  a  colonel  drilling  a  regiment  in  the 
barrack  -  square,  a  Jew  bargaining  for  old 
clothes,  a  drunken  sailor  resisting  the  efforts 
of  the  police  to  quiet  hiin — King  Bungaree 
could,  in  mere  dumb  show,  act  the  scene  in 
such  a  way  as  to  give  you  a  perfect  idea  of  it. 
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Now,  as  the  governor,  for  the  time  being,  was 
the  first  and  most  important  person  in  the 
oolouy,  it  was  from  that  functiouarT  that  King 
Bungarce  took  his  cue.  And,  after  having 
seen  the  governor  several  times,  and  talked  to 
him,  Bungaree  would  adopt  has  excellency's 
manner  of  speech  and  bearing  to  the  full  extent 
of  his  wonderful  power.  When  I  first  knew 
Bungaree,  General  Darling  was  Governor  of 
New  South  Wales.  Bungaree  then  walked  the 
streets  with  his  arms  folded  across  liis  breast, 
his  bodv  erect,  his  pace  slow  and  measured,  with 
something  of  a  military  swagger  in  it,  and  tlie 
only  salute  he  vouchsafed  was  a  dignified,  but 
very  slight,  inclination  of  his  head.  Even  when 
his  Majesty  was  so  intoxicated  that  he  could 
not  walk  straiglit,  it  was  impossible  not  to  re- 
cognise the  faithfulness  of  the  copy  to  the  ori- 
ginal. His  mode  of  speech,  too,  was  curt  and 
somewhat  abrupt.  Even  the  words,  "  Len'  it 
glass  o'  grog,"  came  fortli,  rather  in  the  tone  of 
a  command  than  of  a  request.  But  when  Ge- 
neral Darling  left,  and  General  Bourke  became 
Ids  successor,  how  very  different  was  the  de 
meanour  and  the  deportment  of  King  Bungaree  ! 
He  walked  briskly  up  George-street,  with  his 
left  hand  on  his  hip  and  his  right  arm  moving 
to  and  fro,  took  on  his  cocked-liat  periodically 
in  recognition  of  salutes  (most  of  them  ima- 
ginary), and,  when  he  neared  the  guard-house 
at  the  bottom  of  Church-hill,  he  would  raise 
his  right  hand  in  the  air  and  shake  it,  as  a 
signal  to  the  sentry  not  to  turn  out  the  guard 
to  present  arms  to  him. 

The  reader  will  have  gleaned  that  King 
Bonffliree  was  not  temperate  in  his  habits. 
Candour  compels  me  to  say  that  he  was 
by  no  means  particular  as  to  the  nature  of 
his  beverage.  The  only  liquid  to  which  he  had, 
seemingly,  any  aversion,  was  pure  water.  Rum, 
gin,  brandy,  wine,  beer.  Chili  vinegar,  mush- 
room catsup,  or  "  bull,"*  he  would  take  in  any 
quantity,  from  any  person  who  could  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  "  lend"  it  to  him ;  and,  unfortu- 
natelv,  ni  order  to  get  rid  of  his  Majesty,  the 
suppW,  in  many  instances,  immediately  fol- 
lowed the  demmid,  and  the  king  M-as  too 
often  to  be  seen,  stretched,  at  full  length,  on  a 
dust-heap  near  the  wharfs,  fast  asleep,  and 
covered  by  myriads  of  flies,  his  cocked-hnt  doing 
the  duty  of  a  pillow :  except  when  some  little 
jx)y  tore  out  the  crown,  and  then  pulled 
it  over  the  king's  ankles  :  putting  him,  in  fact, 
in  felt  stocks.  So  strong  was  this  monarch's 
passion  for  drink,  that  1  am  perfectly  satisfied 
that  he  would,  at  any  moment,  have  abdicated 
his  sovereigutv  for  an  old  sugar  mat,  wherewith 
to  make  "  Dull,"  although  he  would  never  have 
renounced  his  right  to  the  title  of  "  King  of  the 
Blacks,"  or  that  brass  plate,  which  he  regarded 
aa  his  "  patent." 

With  the  cares  of  state  Bungarce  never 
troubled  himself.  His  sovereignty,  to  all 
intents   and  purposes,  was  a  matter  of  sound 


•  Ooarse  brown  sugar,   diuolved  in  water.     It  in- 
texicaUs  the  aboriginea  as  eSectually  as  tiodbol 


and  of  mere  form.  His  subiects  never 
treated  him  with  respect  or  obeoiencc.  His 
tyranny,  in  the  strictly  classical  acceptation 
of  the  term,  was  confined  simply  to  liis  Queens, 
five  in  number.  These  ladies  were  all  much 
younger  than  the  king,  and  were  named  respec- 
tively "  Onion,"  "  Boatman,"  "  Broomstick," 
"  Askabout,"  and  "  Piucher."  These  names,  of 
course,  were  not  given  to  them  in  their  baptism 
(whatever  may  have  been  the  aboriginal  cuarac- 
ter  of  that  rite),  but  were  dictated,  most  pro- 
bably, by  the  caprice  of  some  of  King  Bunga- 
ree's  European  advisers,  on  the  various  occa- 
sions of  his  consulting  them  on  the  point,  and 
"  borrowing"  something^  of  which  he  fancied 
he  stood  in  need.  Whether  the  Queens 
were  much  attached  to  the  monarch,  or  the 
monarch  to  them,  1  cannot  venture  to  say,  nor 
can  I  form  an  opinion  whether  they  bore  the 
king  company  in  Ids  inebriation,  out  of  courtesy, 
or  i'rom  a  natural  desire  to  drink  ;  but  this  I  can 
state,  with  the  positiveness  of  a  biographer  who 
derives  his  sources  of  information  from  personal 
knowledge,  that  I  never  saw  their  majesties  (the 
Queens)  sober  when  his  majesty  King  Buuga- 
ree  was  drunk.  The  dress  of  these  royal  ladies 
was  exceedingly  grotesque.  With  the  exception 
of  a  faded  satin  slip,  an  old  bedgown,  or  a  flannel 
petticoat,  whatever  beauty  King  Bungaree's 
Queens  possessed,  was,  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  in  its  unadornment  "  adorned  the  most." 
The  only  "  foreign  aid  of  ornament"  that  even 
Onion,  the  most  fastidious  of  them  as  regarded 
personal  appearance,  ever  resorted  to,  was  a  short 
clay  pipe,  intertwined  with  her  hair :  which,  in 
point  of  colour  and  fineness,  bore  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  the  tail  or  mane  of  an  unbroken, 
unhandled,  bay  colt. 

I  have  mentioned  that  I  sometimes,  when  a 
boy,  accepted  the  invitations  of  King  Bungaree 
to  go  out  with  him  in  his  boat  to  "  kedge  fiss." 
His  was  a  very  old  boat,  a  "loan"  from  Go- 
venior  Macquaric,  who  cultivated  Bungaree's 
acquaintance,  if  not  Bungaree  himself;  and, 
upon  all  these  occasions  tlie  Queens  used  to  pull 
the  rickety  craft,  while  the  king  sat  in  the 
stem-sheets,  and  steered.  The  Queens,  by 
tunis,  not  only  pulled  the  oars  (only  two) 
of  the  boat ;  but,  when  the  anchor  —  a 
large  piece  of  stone  tied  to  an  old  rope  — 
was  let  go  they  baited  the  hooks,  threw  over 
the  lines,  and  caught  the  bream  and  yellow- 
tails,  with  which  the  harbour  abounded  in  those 
days.  Bungaree,  meanwhile,  sat  still,  smoked 
his  pipe,  and  occasionally  gave  an  approving 
nod  or  a  kind  word  to  the  wife  who  hooked  the 
fish  fastest.  When  out  in  his  boat — during  Sir 
Richard  Bourke's  administration — KingBuugaree 
bore  a  stronger  resemblance  to  Charles  the 
Second  than  to  any  other  monarch  of  whom  I 
have  read  in  history.  He  was  cheerful,  merry, 
facetious,  gallant  (except  as  to  pulling  and 
fishing),  and  amorous,  without  anything  like 
coarseness  in  his  outbreaks  of  afi'ection.  Fish 
constituted  King  Bungaree's  coin.  The  harbour 
of  Port  Jackson  was  Ins  treasure-chest.  When 
a  sufficient  quantify  had  been  caught  to  ptir- 
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chase  a  loaf  or  two,  and  cuouph  browu  sugar  to 
make  a  buekctful  of  "  bull,"  the  anchor  was 
weiglicd,  and  the  boat  rowed  to  the  shore. 
I'resli  fish  for  tea  were  always  marketable,  and 
the  Queens  had  never  jiny  difficulty  in  disposing 
of  them  at  the  public  or  prtvate  houses :  receiving 
in  return  whatever  articles  they  required  to 
supply  tlieir  own  and  the  king's  uumediate 
wants. 

I  must  here  record  a  little  anecdote  of  King 
Bungaree.  When  his  Majesty's  ships  the  War- 
spite,  the  Success  frigate,  and  some  smaller 
craft  anchored  in  Sydney,  Bungaree  went  on 
board  all  these  vessels  to  welcome  to  his  do- 
minions the  various  comnianders.  The  com- 
modore. Sir  James  Brisbane,  having  heard  of 
King  Bungaree,  and  being  infornied  of  his 
approach,  gave  the  order  that  he  should  be 
received  with  all  the  honours  and  formality 
accorded  to  persons  of  royal  blood,  save  the 
firing  of  a  salute  and  manning  the  yards.  The 
officers,  who  entered  into  the  joke,  were  all 
assembled  on  the  quarter-deck :  the  first  lieute- 
nant stood  at  the  gangway,  the  commodore  in 
his  full-dress  coat  and  cocked-hat  took  his  pla::^ 
at  the  capstan,  the  boatswain  piped  the  sL  lu 
in  the  shrillest  ear-piercing  tones,  and  the  dru  r.  s 
and  fifes  made  music  to  the  air  of  "  God  sa\\e 
THE  King!"  The  moment  King  Bungaiee 
placed  his  foot  on  the  Warspite's  well-holystoned 
planks,  the  commodore  uncovered  his  venerable 
iiead,  and,  placing  his  cocked-hat  beneath  his 
left  arm,  with  admirably-acted  humility,  ad- 
vanced, and  offered  King  Bungaree  his  right 
Laud.  The  king,  who  was  then  wearii^  iiis 
coat  buttoned  up  to  the  neck,  :!  la  Sir  Ralph 
Darling,  received  the  homage  which  was  paid 
him  by  the  commodore,  with  just  the  amount  of 
formal  empressement  that  the  governor  himself 
would  have  exhibited  under  the  circumstance  of 
being  similarly  greeted.  Having  bowed,  rather 
stiffly,  to  each  of  the  officers  on  tlie  quarter- 
deck, and  having  cast  an  approving,  though 
cold  glance  at  the  guns,  the  hammock  nettings, 
and  the  rigging,  King  Bungaree  condescended 
to  inquire  the  commodore's  name.  "  My  name 
is  Brisbane,"  said  the  commodore,  meekly. 
Bungaree,  for  at  least  two  minutes,  surveyed  the 
<M>mmodore  from  head  to  foot,  with  a  contemp- 
tuous expression  of  countenance.  He  had 
known  one  Brisbane  (Sir  Thomas)  who  had  only 
lately  left  the  colony,  which  he  had  governed 
for  five  years.  That  there  could  be  two  Bris- 
banes — that  the  world  was  big  enough  to  hold 
two — King  Bungaree  could  not  believe.  At 
length,  his  Majesty  spoke  as  follows :  "  WTiat 
you  mean,  sa?  You  Brisbane,  sa?  What 
for  you,  capping  of  big  ship  like  this,  sa, 
tell  King  Bungaree  one  nig  lie,  sa?  I  know 
Brisbane,  sa.  He  great  frien'-o*-mine,  sa. 
He  leu'  me  this  cock-hat,  sa  —  this  coat,  sa — 
tliis  shirt,  sa.  No,  sa ;  not  this  shirt,  sa.  King 
Bungaree  never  tell  a  lie,  sa.  Cappmg  Crotty, 
of  3rd  Buffs,  sa,  len*  me  this  shirt,  sa."  Cap- 
tain Crotty  was  not  a  very  tall  man,  and  the 
garment  to  which  Bungaree  last  alluded  scarcely 
reached  the  monarch's  knees.    "  No,  sa ;  you 


are  not  Governor  Brisbane,  sa.    I  show  these   ] 
geuiiclmen  Governor  Brisbane,  sa."     Divcstbg   [ 
liimself,  for  tlie  nonce,  of  the  airs  and  manners    ; 
of  Sir  llalph  Darling,  Buugiu-ee  put  on  those  of   i 
Sir  Thomas  Brisbane,  walked  the  deck,  spoke  to    | 
several  of  the  officers,  and,  taking  a  telescope   i 
from  the  hand  of  the  sigual-mid&hipman  of  tne 
day,  looked  through  it  into  the  heavens,  and 
exclaimed,  "  Ah  !"      Sir  Thomas  Brisbane  was 
a  great  astronomer,  and  while  in  New  South 
Wales   had  been  constantly  star-gazing.     The 
commodore  was  so  struck  with  King  Buugaree's 
imitation  of  his  own  first  cousin,  that  he  stood 
aghast ;  while  the  officers,  unable  any  longer  to 
preserve  their  gravity,  indulged  in  a  hearty  pe^ 
of  laughter. 

"  No,  sa,"  resumed  Bungaree,  addressing  the 
commodore,  and  again  acting  General  Darling, 
"  you  uoi  Brisbane.  But  you  very  good  man,  I 
dessay.  Never  mind.  I  forgive  you.  I  now 
feel  very  thirsty.  Len'  it  glass  o'  grog."  Several 
glasses  of  the  ship's  rum,  well  diluted  with 
water,  were  "  lent "  to  his  Majesty,  and  several 
pipes  of  tobacco.  After  remaining  about  an  hour 
on  board  the  AVarspite,  Bungaree  was  piped  over 
tlie  side,  taking  with  him  "loans"  to  the  extent 
of  five  old  shirts,  a  handkerchief  full  of  biscuit, 
and  a  cold  leg  of  mutton.  A  marine  officer 
offered  to  "lend"  him  an  old  coat;  but,  after 
examining  the  loan,  and  discovering  that  it  did 
not  belong  to  an  officer  entitled  to  two  epau- 
lettes, Bungaree  shook  his  head,  and  remarked 
that  it  "  would  not  do."  But,  going  to  the 
gangway,  he  threw  the  garment  down  into  his 
boat,  in  which  his  Queens  were  sitting.  Onion 
picked  up  the  old  red  coat,  and,  as  the  day  was 
rather  cold,  put  it  on,  and  wore  it  iu  the  streets 
of  Sydney  habitually. 

II. 

Having  had  the  misfortune  (if  misfortune  it 
were),  when  I  was  in  my  sixteenth  year,  to  be 
transported  from  my  native  land.  Botany  Bay, 
to  the  penal  settlement  of  Great  Britain,  I  lost 
sight  of  K'"g  Bungaree  for  a  long  time.  I  was 
tried  in  my  mother's  drawing-room,  on  a  charge 
of  having  a  great  aptitude  for  learning,  but  a 
want  of  perseverance  in  my  studies.  The  sentence 
passed  upon  me,  was,  "  Seven  years  to  England ;" 
the  first  four  to  be  kept  at  hard  labour  with  a 
private  tutor,  and  the  remaining  three  to  be 
spent  in  one  of  the  penitentiaries  of  Oxford  or 
Cambridge.  I  was  informed  that  every  in- 
dulgence (compatible  with  reason,  and  with  re- 
ference to  my  position  as  one  of  "the  lords  of 
Botany  Bay")  woidd  be  allowed  me  ;  but  upon 
no  account  would  I  be  permitted  to  return, 
until  the  full  period  of  seven  years  had  "  ex- 
pired." 

As  I  am  an  Australian,  writing  a  biographical 
memoir  of  my  aboriginal  sovereign,  I  may  be 
permitted  to  say  a  few  words  concerning 
myself,  and  my  ieelings  during  the  term  of 
my  banishment.  At  first,  I  felt  supremely 
miserable,  and  I  believe  I  drooped,  like  any 
other  exotic  when  removed  from  its  o\vn  con- 
genial clime  to  a  colder  one.    There  were  two 
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other  youths,  the  sons  of  a  colonial  magnate, 
transported  in  my  company.  They  were 
sharers  of  my  unhappiness.  On  the  urst  day 
that  we  put  foot  on  tne  land  of  our  exile,  we  were 
terrified  almost  out  of  our  wits.  We  were  coming 
up  from  Weymouth  to  London,  on  the  top  of  a 
mail  coach,  and  were  overtaken,  near  Salisbury, 
by  a  heavy  snow-storm.  Snow  we  had  heard  of, 
and  read  of ;  but  we  had  never  before  seen  and  felt 
it.  The  other  passengers  laughed,  and  were  very 
merry ;  but  this  did  not  prevent  me  putting  (witu 
livid  lips,  I  fancy)  this  serious  question,  "  Is  there 
any  chance  of  it  burying  us  ?  It  will  do  so,  if 
it  continue  for  some  hours  Uke  this."  Then,  on 
the  day  which  followed  our  arrival  in  town,  I 
experienced  another  a^vful  fright.  We,  all  three, 
left  our  hotel  in  Covcnt-garden,  and  had  the 
temerity  to  penetrate  into  the  Strand.  Here, 
while  gazing,  with  open  mouth,  at  the  shop 
windows  and  the  dense  crowd  of  people,  hurry- 
ing to  and  fro,  I  was  separated  from  ray  com- 
panions ;  and,  as  I  had  forgotten  the  (tnen  to 
me)  outlandisli  name  of  the  hotel — the  Tavistock 
— I  knew  not  how  I  should  get  back  to  it.  For- 
tunately, after  taxing  my  memory  to  the  utmost, 
I  did  remember  Covent-garden  ;  and,  thus,  by 
many  inquiries,  I  at  last  found  the  hotel  and  my 
friends,  who,  like  myself,  had  lost  themselves  for 
a  while.  They  were  much  concerned  for  my  safety, 
until  they  saw  me ;  and  one  of  them  rather 
rationally  inquired,  "  Why  the  deuce  didn't  you 
cooey,  when  you  missed  us  ?"  Had  I  thought 
of  it,  I  should  have  done  so,  though  the  act 
would  certainly  have  astonished  the  weak  minds 
of  the  English  natives,  and  have  had  the  effect 
of  bringing  a  mob  around  me.  I  know  that  the 
cooey  tiiat  I  gave  one  night  from  the  top  of 
Queen  Anne's  tower  in  Trinity,  Cambridge, 
created  such  a  sensation,  that  not  only  the  whole 
of  the  college,  but  half  the  entire  university, 
turned  out  to  ascertain  "  What  is  it  ?  what 
can  it  mean  ?"  That  cooey  was  heard  in  Down- 
ing, in  St.  Peter's,  at  Bamewell,  and  at  Chester- 
ton. One  of  my  co-exiles,  who  happened  to  be 
returning  from  tne  last-named  village,  heard  it, 
and  answered  it.  I  remember  that  one  of  the 
public  tutors  of  the  college.  Dr.  Whistle,  was 
very  angry  with  me,  and  said  that  I  ought  to 
have  left  that  savage  yell  (it  was  thus  he  spoke 
of  that  wonderful  and  valuable  call  of  my  native 
land)  behind  me  when  I  came  to  a  civilised 
quarter  of  the  world.  Soon  afterwards  I 
wished  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  that  I  had 
done  so ;  for  the  call  had  become  catching,  and 
nightly  from  every  college  came  forth  cooeys, 
some  of  them  very  fair,  but,  generally  speaking, 
very  feeble  imitations  of  that  "  voice-throwing" 
so  peculiar  to  the  natives  of  New  Holland  and 
those  Australians  who  have  used  it  from  boy- 
hood. I  beg  to  state  that  I  was  not  mis- 
cliievously  inclined  when  I  cooeycd,  like  a 
"  black  fellow,"  from  Queen  Anne's  tower.  I 
was  merely  giving  a  party  of  friends,  whom  I 
had  been  entertaining  at  supper,  some  idea  of 
what  we  Australians  did  when  we  lost  our  way 
in  the  bush,  little  dreaming  that  —  just  as 
when  one  jackal  in  India  strikes  up  a  howl. 


all  the  pack  must  join  in  it — the  sound  would 
become  infectious,  and  eventually  a  tremendous 
nuisance. 

The  sports  of  England  had  not  the  slightest 
charm  for  me.  They  were  not  sufficiently 
exciting.  What  was  fox-hunting  to  us  .^  To 
see  an  animal,  rather  like  a  dingo,  or  native 
dog,  pursued  and  run  down  by  an  enormous 
pack  of  hounds,  the  field  mounted  on  swift 
blood  horses,  and  the  groimd  a  cultivated 
country,  intersected  by  miserable  hedges  and 
ditches,  with  here  and  there  a  five-barred  gate 
or  a  brook  !  Wc  had  been  accustomed  to  hunt 
the  kangaroo,  with  only  five  or  six  dogs,  upon 
stock  horses,  over  a  perfectly  wild  country,  in- 
tersected by  gullies  or  deep  ravines  and  patches, 
of  dense  brushwood ;  or  to  ride  down  the  emu 
at  full  gallop  (without  the  assistance  of  dogs), 
and  kill  him  by  flogging  his  neck  with  the  thong^ 
of  a  cattle  whip.  Then,  the  fishing  of  England 
What  was  that  to  us  ?  Flipping  at  a  stream 
like  the  Thames  at  Richmond,  with  a  rod  and 
line,  the  hook  baited  with  a  fly,  a  worm,  and, 
after  a  day's  work,  returning  with  a  little  basket 
half  full  of  tiny  creatures,  scarcely  worth  the 
trouble  of  catching  !  We  had  been  accustomed 
to  hire  a  whaleboat,  wrery  Wednesday  and 
Saturday  afternoon,  stul  down  to  Watson's  Bay, 
near  the  Sydney  Heads,  drop  anchor,  and  fish 
with  large  hooks  and  strong  Imes  for  Schnappcr- 
fish  weighing  from  seven  to  twenty-five  pounds  ; 
and  frequently  would  we  hook  an  enormous 
black  sliark  ten  feet  long,  play  him,  get  him 
alongside,  and  there  destroy  nim  with  the  boat- 
hook.  In  a  couple  of  liours,  we  could  take  as 
many  large  fish  as  would  fill  a  cart — fish  quite 
equal  in  every  respect  to  the  turbot,  so  highly 
prized  in  England.  That  had  been  our  fishing. 
As  for  pheasant  and  partridge  shooting,  we 
agreed  that  it  was  like  the  destruction,  in  cold 
blood  (and  with  the  assistance  of  dogs),  of  a 
parcel  of  barn-door  fowls.  "  Sporting !"  we 
would  sometimes  say  to  our  friends  who  breathed 
that  word,  "  what  do  you  know  about  sporting 
in  this  old,  worn-out  country  ?  Sporting !  You 
have  never  seen  sporting,  and  you  have  no  idea 
what  it  is." 

It  was  the  same  with  the  aspect  of  England 
itself.  We  wanted  to  see  deep  and  dark -blue 
salt  water,  laving  the  milk-white  sands  of  semi- 
circular bays  of  a  mile  or  two  in  extent,  gro- 
tesquely formed  rocks,  and  the  land  wooded  to 
high-wat€r  mark  with  evergreen  trees  of  luxu- 
riant foliage,  and  heaths  of  every  hue  and  dye. 
Nor  did  tne  watering-places  in  England  satisfy 
us.  We  once  went  down  to  Brighton.  It  was 
rather  boisterous  weather,  and  a  boatman  re- 
marked to  us  that  it  was  "  seldom  they  saw  a 
surf  like  that,"  pointing  to  the  billows.  "  Surf !" 
we  ejaculated.  "  Surf !  Do  you  call  that  surf? 
Bah !  Make  a  fourth  with  us,  and  we  will  pull 
out  against  it  in  a  cockle-shell.  Surf !  If  you 
want  to  sec  surf,  go:,  to  Bandye  Bay,  about 
five  or  six  miles  from  Sydney.  That's  the  place 
to  see  surf.  Every  crested  wave — eiant  waves, 
not  pigmies  like  these — weighs  millions  of  tons 
of  water,  and  when  it  bret^Ls  upon  the  beach. 
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in  stormy  weather,  the  sound  may  be  heard 
twelve  or  tliirteen  miles  off — nay,  more  than 
that,  it  has  often  been  heard  at  Parramatta, 
which  is  eighteen  miles  distant,  as  the  crow 
flies." 

It  was  the  same  with  the  forests  in  England  : 
Windsor  Forest,  for  instance.  If  any  one  said  to 
us,  "  There  is  a  noble  tree — what  do  you  think  of 
that  ?"    "  Tree !"  we  would  reply—"  tree !    Do 

Sou  call  that  a  tree  ?  Why  it  is  not  taller  than  a 
lue  gum  sapling.  In  our  country  you  may  ride 
.  through  a  forest  and  see  trees  which  would,  at 
the  butt,  measure,  on  the  average,  ten  feet  in 
diameter ;  and  we  have  seen  some  trees  twenty 
yards  in  circumference.  Those  are  trees  if  you 
like ;  always  in  leaf,  and  with  the  outer  bark  the 
colour  of  cream,  and  the  inner  bark  the  colour 
of  a  rose — not  like  these  old  grey  dwarfs,  which 
have  the  appearance  of  being  dead  for  six  months 
in  the  year. 

However,  before  the  expiration  of  our  sentence 
of  seven  years,  we  all  became  not  only  reconciled 
to  Old  England,  its  sports,  its  institutions,  and 
sensible  of  its  manifold  advantages  over  those  of 
any  other  portion  of  the  earth,  but  when  we 
had  taken  our  degrees,  and  had  been  (in  consi- 
deration, seemingly,  of  abjuring  the  Pope) 
invested  with  blacK  gowns,  and  white  horse-hair 
wigs,  we  left  her  snores  and  our  friends  with 
something  like  regret.  After  a  passage  of  one 
hundred  and  nine  days  I  again  placed  my  foot 
on  the  land  of  mv  birth.  But,  oh !  what  a 
change  was  everywhere  observable !  A  change, 
according  to  my  idea,  very  much  for  the  worse. 
The  ships  in  the  harbour,  instead  of  numbering 
only  ten  or  eleven,  numbered  upwards  of  forty  or 
fifty.  The  streets  were  crowded  with  emigrants 
of  Doth  sexes,  and  of  the  lowest  order  of  the 
people,  who,  under  "  the  bounty  system,"  had 
been  swept  out  of  the  streets  of  London, 
Dublin,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  minor  cities 
or  towns.  Old  buildings,  many  of  them 
weather-boarded  houses,  which  had  been  familiar 
to  my  sight  from  childhood,  had  been  pulled 
dovrn,  and  on  their  sites  were  erected  rows  of 
shops  or  merchants'  warehouses.  So  vast  had 
been  the  tide  of  emigration  towards  Australia, 
«o  busy  had  been  the  population  during  the  term 
of  my  exile,  that  I  scarcely  recognised  my 
native  land. 

1  had  not  been  in  Sydney  more  than  three 
days,  when,  to  my  great  ioy,  I  espied  at  a  dis- 
tance the  cocked-hat  ana  old  rea  coat  of  poor 
old  King  Bungaree.  He  was  coming  up  George- 
street.  His  gait  was  very  shaky,  but  it  was 
still  Bungaree's  gait.  "Wlien  I  met  him,  I  took 
off  my  hat  and  saluted  him.  He  peered  into 
my  face  for  a  few  seconds,  and,  then,  recol- 
lecting me,  offered  me  his  hand,  shook  mine 
rather  coldly,  and  said  rapidly,  "  Oh  !  well,  what 
can  I  do  for  you  ?  I  very  Dusy  now ;  no  time 
to  snare ;  talk  to  you  some  other  day ;  yes,  yes, 
good  mornine."  This  change  in  Bungaree, 
which  I  coulu  not  at  the  moment  account  for, 
pained  me.  I  thought  that  amidst  all  the 
changes,  observable  in  every  direction,  Bungaree 
at  least  would  have  remained  himself.  However, 


notwithstanding  his  Majesty's  remark  that  he 
wished  to  get  rid  of  me,  he  entered  into  con- 
vert ation,  and  presently,  in  his  old  confidential 
way,  said,  "  Len'  it  a  sisspence."  I  complied, 
ana  requesting  him  to  call  upon  me  soon, 
at  my  mother's  house,  bade  him  "  good-day." 
He  was  then  alone.  None  of  his  Queens 
were  with  him  ;  but  I  had  no  time  to  ask  him 
many  questions,  for  I  was  on  my  way  to  Go- 
vernment House,  to  pay  my  respects  to  Sir 
George  Gipps,  and  dehver  a  packet  which 
had  been  entrusted  to  my  care.  "Whether  his 
excellency  had  not  looked  at  my  card,  or 
wiiether  he  had  mistaken  me  for  some  one  else, 
I  don't  know ;  but  I  had  scarcely  made  my  bow, 
when  I  was  greeted  with,  "  Oh !  well  ?  what 
can  I  do  for  you?  I  am  very  busy  just  now, 
have  not  a  single  moment  to  spare ;  talk  to  you 
some  other  day.  Yes,  yes,  I  am  now  off  to  the 
council.    Good  morning." 

I  had  never  seen  Sir  George  before,  but  I 
instantly  recognised  my  altered  King  Bungaree. 
This  anecdote,  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  reached 
Sir  George's  ears  through  a  lady,  and  he  was 
not  a  little  amused  by  it. 

On  the  following  day,  at  ten  a.m.,  his  Majesty 
King  Bungaree  was  announced.  I  received 
him  iu  the  back  yard ;  for  my  mother  would 
never  allow  him  to  come  into  the  house.  He 
was,  on  this  occasion,  accompanied  by  two 
of  his  Queens,  "Broomstick,"  and  "Pincher." 
Having  "lent"  the  king  and  each  of  the  Queens 
a  "glass  o'  rum,"  I  proceeded  to  interrogate 
him. 

"Well,  King  Bungaree,"  I  said,  "where's 
'  Onion,'  and  the  other  Queens,  '  Boatman,'  and 
'Askabout?'" 

"  Onion's  dead,"  he  replied.  "  Two  emi- 
grant mans  get  drunk  and  kill  her  with 
brickbat  on  top  o'  rocks.  Boatman's  got  leg 
broke  and  can't  walk,  and  Askabout  stop  along 
with  her  on  North  Shore,  to  len'  it  bread  ana 
drink  o'  water." 

"Who  lent  you  that  coat?" 
"  One  Colonel  up  in  Barrack-square." 
"  Has  not  the  Governor  lent  you  a  coat  ?" 
"  Not  yet ;    but  he  len'  it  by-and-by.     At 
present  he  only  len'  it  '  Very  busy  now ;  yes, 
yes ;  good  morning.'  " 

"  What  do  you  think  of  Sir  George  Gipps  ?" 
"  When  that  my  frien'  Doctor  Lang  write  a 
book  about  all  the  gubbemors,  he  one  day  met 
it  in  Domain,  and  len'  it  half  a  dump.  He 
then  laugh  and  say,  '  King  Bungaree,  what 
you  think  of  Gubbernor  Bourke  ?'  and  I  say  to 
him,  '  Stop  a  bit.  He  no  yet  leave  the  colney. 
When  he  go,  then  I  tell  you,  master.'  Gubbernor 
Gipps  only  just  come.  Stop  till  he  go ;  then  I 
speak." 

Doctor  Lang,  in  his  admirable  work,  the  His- 
tory of  New  South  Wales,  relates  this  in  his 
preface  or  concluding  chapter,  observing  that 
lie  took  King  Bungaree's  hint,  and  reserved  Sir 
Kichard  Bourke's  administration  for  some  future 
edition. 

When  I  was  a  boy,  Bungaree  had  been  a 
matter   of  mere   amusement  to    me.     Now   I 
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was  a  man,  he  was  on  object  of  interest : 
able,  as  he  was,  to  remember  the  first  big 
ships  that  entered  Sydney  harbour,  wlien  the 
penal  settlement  was  founded ;  the  sensations 
of  the  tribe  to  which  he,  then  a  boy,  be- 
longed, when  they  beheld  them ;  and  tlje 
terror  which  prevailed  when  the  savage,  for  the 
first  time,  saw  the  face  and  the  clothed  form  of 
the  white  man.  He  had  often  talked  to  me  of 
these  and  other  such  matters ;  but  I  was  then 
too  young  to  take  any  interest  in  his  discourse 
further  than  what  related  to  the  best  bays  to  fish 
in,  or  the  localities  in  which  "  five  corners," 
"  ground  berries,"  and  "  gollions"  (native  fruits), 
were  most  plentiful.  As  for  fish,  even  if  I  had 
had,  now,  any  desire  to  catch  them,  I  could  not 
have  done  it  in  any  of  the  bays  of  Sydney 
harbour.  Like  the  kangaroo  and  the  emu,  they 
had  retreated  beyond  the  bounds  of  civilised  and 
busy  life.  They  were  now  onlv  to  be  caught 
in  the  bays  outside  "the  head."  As  to  the 
native  fruits  I  have  mentioned,  I  doubt 
whether  I  could  have  obtained  a  quart  within 
ten  miles  of  Sydney,  bad  I  offered  five  guineas 
for  it. 

King  Bungaree  (after  swallowing  another 
"loan  ),  in  reply  to  my  questions,  said  tliat 
when  the  tribe  to  which  he  belonged  first  beheld 
the  big  ships,  some  thought  tlu;y  were  sea- 
monsters  ;  others  that  they  were  gigantic  birds, 
and  the  sails  were  their  wings  ;  while  many  de- 
clared that  ther  were  a  mixture  of  gigantic  fish 
and  gigantic  oird,  and  that  the  boats  which 
were  towed  astern,  were  their  young  ones.  He 
heightened  his  description,  by  acting  the  con- 
sternation of  the  tribe  on  that  occasion.  He 
told  me  they  were  too  much  terrified  to  offer 
any  hostile  demonstrations,  and  that  when  they 
first  heard  the  report  of  a  musket,  and  of  a 
ship's  gun,  they  fancied  those  weapons  were 
living  agents  of  the  white  man ;  that,  where  the 
town  of  Sydney  was  situated,  kangaroos  for- 
merly abounded,  and  that  these  ammals  were 
seldom  speared  or  interfered  with;  that,  fish 
and  oysters,  and  the  native  fruits,  were  tlieir 
chief  articles  of  food,  and  that  animals — tlic 
kangaroo  and  opossum — were  killed  only  to 
supply  the  little  amount  of  clothing  then  reouired 
amongst  them ;  that  the  use  of  the  hook  and 
line  was  unknown  until  the  establishment  of 
the  colony;  and  that  a  spear  constructed  for 
the  especial  purpose  was  the  only  means 
they  had  of  taking  fish  in  the  shallow  waters 
of  the  bays.  The  deep  sea  fish — the  "  sclmap- 
per,"  the  "  king  fish,"  the  "  grounder,"  and 
the  rock  cod  —  were  beyond  their  reach. 
Mullet,  whiting,  and  mackerel,  which  came 
in  large  shoals  within  range  of  the  spear, 
were  the  only  species  they  had  tasted.  Some- 
times a  shark,  which  had  followed  the  smaller 
fish  into  the  shallow  water,  and  swam  with 
his  fins  above  the  surface,  would  fall  a  victim  to 
the  spear. 

Each  tribe  rarely  numbered  more  than  fifty 
or  sixty,  and  the  chief  was,  by  right,  the  oldest 
man  in  it.  When  they  increased  and  multi- 
plied beyond  that  number,  fifty  or  sixty,  there 


was  a  new  tribe  formed,  and  they  occupied  a 
distinct  tract  of  land,  to  which  they  were  re- 
quired to  confine  themselves.  This  t<-act  of  land 
rarely  exceeded  an  area  of  forty  miles  in  extent. 
Strange  to  say,  the  tribes  beyond  Parramatta 
did  not  understand  the  language  of  the  Sydney 
( Wooloomooloo)  tribe.  The  tribes  on  the  nortli 
shore  had  no  communication  with  the  tribes  on 
the  south  shore,  except  when  they  invaded 
each  other — which  was  seldom — and  did  battle. 
On  these  occasions  they  swam  the  harbour, 
carrying  their  spears,  waddies  (clubs),  boo- 
merangs, and  shields,  on  their  heads.  The  object 
of  these  invasions  was  to  plunder  each  other  of 
women.  King  Bungaree  denied  that  they  were 
cannibals ;  but  admitted  that  they  roasted  and 
tafted  the  enemies  whom  they  slew  in  battle. 
The  waddies  and  spears  of  the  different  tribes 
were  not  exactly  alike  in  make,  but  the 
boomerang  was  of  uniform  construction ;  and  I 
know,  of  my  own  personal  experience  subse- 
quently acquired,  that  amongst  all  the  savage 
tribes  of  New  Holland  the  use  of  the  boomerang 
is  universal.  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell,  late  Sur- 
veyor-General of  Australia,  and  a  very  able 
mathematician,  when  he  first  saw  the  flight  of  a 
boomerang,  and  examined  the  weapon,  ex- 
claimed:  "The  savage  who  invented  this,  in 
whatever  time,  was  gifted  by  the  Creator  with 
a  knowledge  which  He  has  withheld  from 
civilised  man."  And,  writing  of  the  boomerang 
propeller.  Sir  Thomas  says:  "That,  rotary- 
motion  can  be  communicated  to  an  instrument, 
acting  as  a  screw,  so  as  to  be  sustained  in  air, 
without  causing  that  fluid  to  recede,  is  sug- 
gested by  the  flight  of  the  boomerang,  a  missile 
which  few  in  this  country  can  have  seen  used, 
or  seen  at  all.  Tiiis  is  a  thin  flat  weapon, 
shaped  somewhat  like  a  new  moon,  but  not  so 
pointed  at  the  cusps,  and  more  resembling  in  the 
middle  an  elbow  than  an  arc,  being  about  two 
feet  long,  two  inches  broad,  seldom  so  much  as 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  tliick,  and  made  of  hard, 
heavy  wood.  The  natives  of  Australia  throw 
this  to  great  distances,  and  to  great  heights  in 
the  air,  imparting  to  it  two  sorts  of  motion,  one 
of  which  is  direct,  the  other  rotary,  by  which 
last  the  missile  revolves  round  its  own  centre  of 
gravity,  having  a  twist  into  the  plane  of  a  very 
fine  screw.  The  effect  of  this  almost  impercep- 
tible screw  on  air  all  who  have  been  witnesses 
to  a  boomerang's  flight  will  remember.  To 
those  who  have  not  we  can  only  say  that 
the  rotary  motion  survives  the  direct  impetus 
with  which  the  weapon  is  made  to  ascend, 
so  as  to  make  it  screw  its  way  back  to  the 
very  spot  from  whence  it  was  thrown,  thus 
enabling  mere  gravitation  so  undo  all  the 
effect  of  the  thrower's  arm  in  tending  it  up- 
wards." 

The  children,  male  and  female,  of  the  abori- 
gines were  taught,  or  rather  made,  to  swim, 
by  being  put  into  deep  water  soon  after  they 
were  bom.  As  swimmers  and  divers,  I  do 
not  think  the  blacks  of  New  South  Wales 
were  superior  to  the  Arabs  at  Aden,  or  the 
Cingalese  at  Ceylon,  but  they  were  certainly 
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equal  to  them.  A  captaia  of  a  ship,  in  tlie 
harbour  of  Port  Jackson,  once  lost  a  case 
of  claret  overboard :  a  six-dozen  case.  The 
ship  was  anchored  in  eight  fathoms  of  water. 
Four  blacks  dived  down  and  brought  it  up, 
each  man  holding  a  corner  of  the  chest  on 
the  palm  of  his  left  hand.  Incredible  as  it  may 
seem,  they  were  under  the  surface  of  the  stream 
for  more  than  three  minutes.  I  can  remember, 
one  day,  when  out  with  King  Bungaree  in  his 
boat,  losing  a  penknife,  with  which  I  was  cutting 
bait  on  the  gunwale.  Queen  Onion  cried  out, 
"  I  get  it  !'*  and,  dropping  from  the  boat's  bows 
in  her  bedgown,  she  lifted  her  hands  and  went 
down  like  a  stone  or  a  shot.  After  being  lost  to 
sight  for  at  least  a  minute  and  a  half,  up  siie 
came,  like  a  bundle  of  old  clothes,  with  the  pen- 
knife in  her  mouth.  We  were  then  fishing  off 
Garden  Island,  where  the  water  is  very  deep.  I 
doubt  if  there  were  less  than  fifteen  fathoms 
under  our  keel. 

The  power  of  "tracking^'  was  still  left  to 
old  King  Bungaree  and  his  tribe,  but  they 
rarely  or  never  exercised  it.  Their  savage  and 
simple  natures  had  been  contaminated  and  cor- 
rupted by  their  more  civilised  fellow-creatures, 
and  their  whole  thoughts  seemed  to  be  centred 
in  how  they  could  most  speedily  become  intoxi- 
cated and  sleep  off  its  effects.  Bread  and  rum, 
Bungaree  saicl,  were  at  first  distasteful  to  his 
palate  ;  but,  after  a  while,  he  "  liked  'em  berry 
much,  and  did  not  care  for  nothing  else."  King 
Bungaree  was  the  only  old  aboriginal  I  ever  saw 
in  the  vicinity  of  Sydney.  Drink,  and  its  effects, 
destroyed  the  majority  of  both  sexes  long  before 
they  attained  the  prime  of  life.  How  tlie  race 
continued  to  be  propagated  within  fifty  miles 
of  Sydney,  even  when  I  last  left  the  colony,  in 
1843,  was  more  than  I  can  understand.  It  was 
otherwise,  however,  in  the  far  distant  interior. 
Some  of  the  wild  tribes  in  the  squatting  dis- 
tricts (where  nun  and  tobacco  were  too  pre- 
cious to  be  given  to  the  blacks,  cither  out  of 
freak  or  a  misplaced  generosity),  were  as  fine 
specimens  of  the  human  shape  as  any  sculptor 
could  desire  as  models.  In  addition  to  the  ele- 
gance of  their  forms,  their  eyes  were  brilliant 
and  piercing,  their  teeth  white  as  snow,  their 
agility  superhuman,  and  their  bve  of  innocent 
mirtli  periectly  childlike. 

Of  King  Bungaree's  principles  and  opinions 
I  scarcely  know  what  to  say :  nor  even,  as  his 
biographer,  am  I  particularly  anxious  to  dilate 
on  the  subject.  But,  I  may  mention  that  he  one 
day  confessed  to  me  that  ot  all  the  governors  who 
ever  swayed  the  destinies  of  New  South  Wales, 
G  encral  Macquarie  was  the  greatest  man.  On 
probing  him  for  his  reasons,  I  discovered  that 
the  kind-hearted  old  officer,  whom  he  held  in 
sucli  respect  and  veneration,  was  liis  greatest 
creditor.  The  general,  according  to  his  Ma- 
lesty's  account  (and  I  believe  hun  implicitly), 
had  "  lent"  him  more  cocked-hats,  more  coats, 
more  shirts,  more  loaves  of  bread,  and  more 
glasses  of  grog,  than  any  other  ruler  in  Aus- 
tralia ;  and,  further,  he  told  roe  it  was  General 
Macquarie  who  "  lent"  him   that  brass  plftte 


which  he  wore  for  so  many,  many  years,  and 
which  was,  no  doubt,  found  on  his  Majesty's 
breast  when  he  breathed  his  last. 


OCCASIONAL  REGISTER. 
WANTED 
4  LOUD  GROAN  for  the  Prime  Minister 
•^»-  who  brings  the  Peerage  into  additional 
disrepute  amonc  the  people,  by  closing  the  doors 
of  the  House  ot  Lords  on  Sir  John  Lawrencb, 
whose  merit  is  that  he  saved  India ;  and  opening 
them  to  three  country  gentlemen,  whose  ment 
is  that  they  have  plenty  of  money. 

ROOM  ENOUGH  TO  GET  ALONG  IN, 
by  all  the  vehicles  in  ail  the  principal 
streets  of  the  city  of  London. 

TN  THE  NAME  OE  COMMON  DE- 
A  CENCI,  a  Domestic-Lodging-Houses  Act. 
At  Whitechapel,  at  Bethnal-green,  and  in  other 
poor  districts  of  this  metropolis,  single  rooms 
are  occupied  by  fathers,  mothers,  brothers, 
sisters,  husbands,  wives,  and  strangers  of  both 
sexes  and  of  all  ages,  huddled  together  in  a  state 
of  unutterable  mth  and  degradation,  ruinous 
to  themselves,  disgraceful  to  the  Legislature, 
and  perilous  to  the  country.  The  shocking 
exposure  of  facts  to  which  attention  is  now 
directed,  is  set  down,  in  black  and  white,  in  the 
reliable  pages  of  a  late  official  Report. 

MISSING 

ALL  THE  MOVARLE  AND  PORTABLE 
ARTICLES  belonging  to  The  Great 
Eastern,  stripped  away  and  stolen  by  a  number 
of  shamelessly  mean  and  mischievous  people,  who 
were  allowed  to  see  the  ship,  and  who  disgraced 
themselves  and  their  countrymen  by  picking  and 
stealing  like  common  thieves. 

FOUND 

TWO  HONEST  PERSONS  in  the  ranks  of 
Trade.  One,  the  late  Thomas  Fleming, 
shawl  manufacturer  of  Edinburgh,  who,  finding 
bis  affairs  involved,  in  the  panic  of  1825,  ab- 
stained from  taking  the  bankrupt's  refuge ;  and 
worked  unremittingly  for  the  rest  of  his  life, 
until  he  had  paid  the  greater  part  of  his  creditors 
in  full,  at  the  time  of  his  death.  The  other, 
Thomas  Fleming's  widow,  who  has  honestly 
followed  her  honest  husband's  last  directions, 
and  has  paid  the  remaining  creditors,  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  her  husband's  estate  and  her  own. 


TO  COME. 

WiiAT  is  to  come  •when  we  have  lived  tomorrow? 

What  fortunes  crowd  within  the  coming  day  ? 
Shall  griefs  sharp  fingers  score  another  furrow  ? 

Or  triumph  bathe  us  in  its  glorious  ray  ? 
What  is  to  come  ? 
Fond  dreams  untold,  and  .-^wceter  joys  ontastedl 

Are  ye  to  welcome  in  the  unborn  time  ? 
Or  failure  prove  the  fruit  of  hours  wasted, 

And  lead  to  age  the  too  believing  time? 
What  ia  to  come? 
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Not  all  the  memoriM  the  put  can  hallow, 
Not  all  the  restlesa  present  may  decpise — 

The  present  hour  may  go,  the  past  lie  fallow  — 
Can  match  the  future,  dazzling  to  our  eyes. 
What  u  to  come  ? 

Is  it  to  come,  that  slavish  fetters  broken, 

Shall  strew  the  land  which  TannU  of  liberty? 

Shall  freedom's  falchion  be  rebellion's  token, 
Or  bondage  tremble  on  the  palsied  knee  ? 
What  is  to  corae? 

Shall  war  o'er  all  the  earth  e'er  bathe  bis  fingers 
In  sorrow's  tears,  and  kiss  the  cheek  of  peace, 

As  was  foretold  of  old  by  sacred  singers. 
And  earth  o'erflush  with  bountiful  increase? 
Is  this  to  come  ? 

The  vainly  proud,  the  selfishly  ambitious. 
Shall  they  o'erride  the  fortunes  of  mankind  ? 

Or  shall  their  teachings  false,  and  schemes  pernicious, 
By  honest  wrath  be  scattered  to  the  wind  ? 
Is  thb  to  come  ? 

Thou  patient,  honest  toil,  take  this  assurance — 
Although  of  thy  bright  visions  some  will  fade, 

One  end  alone  has  faithful  stern  endurance 
That  ever  God  and  grateful  nature  made. 
This  IS  to  come ! 

Reward  and  true  endeavour  are  near  neighbours, 
Whom  pits  and  rugged  obstacles  divide ; 

And  pleasant  fancy's  glow  will  cheer  the  labours 
Which  leads  endeavour  to  her  guerdon's  side 
In  time  to  come. 

BATTLE  AERAY. 

Peace  being  broken,  there  are  many  who 
now  look  to  see 

Long  years  of  havoc  urge  their  destined  course. 
And  through  the  kindred  squadrons  mow  their  way. 

For  some  time  past,  however,  quiet  people 
have  consoled  themselves  with  the  beliei  that, 
because  war  has  been  made  deadlier  and  costlier 
by  the  advance  of  science  during  years  of  peace, 
battles  by  sea  and  land,  if  they  are  to  be  fought 
at  all,  must  henceforward  be  fought  under  new 
conditions.  The  issue  of  a  trial  of  strength,  we 
are  taught  to  hope,  will  never  again  be  left  un- 
settled during  many  years.  In  the  mean  time, 
generals  and  admirals  who  may  direct  any  part 
of  such  a  struggle,  need  their  wits.  Mucu  of 
the  newest  military  science  is  about  to  become 
obsolete.  The  area  of  battle-fields,  extended  by 
the  use  of  gunpowder,  has  been  again  vastly  ex- 
tended by  mventions  which  assure  a  marvellous 
increase  of  its  effective  power.  On  solid  ground, 
new  forms  of  battle  array  will  soon  be  demanded. 
At  sea,  there  is  an  end  of  the  old  line  of  engage- 
ment. The  admiral  who  has  steam-frigates  to 
command  and  to  attack,  should  he  attempt  to 
repeat  Nelson's  feat  at  Trafalgar  in  Nelson's 
way,  would  bring  about  the  absolute  destruc- 
tion of  his  own  fleet  and  the  easy  triumph  of 
the  enemy. 

The  issue  of  a  war  of  principles  does  not  de- 
pend wholly  upon  generalship.  Very  much,  of 
course,  is  determined  by  the  temper  of  the 
masses  of  the  combatants.  But  strategy  in 
planning  a  campaign,  and  tactics  in  the  conduct 
of  a  battle,  certainly  have  rescued  or  ruined 


many  a  state.  It  is  clear,  too,  that  every  addi- 
tion of  a  scientific  element  into  the  art  of  war 
increases  the  demand  made  on  the  powers  of  the 
general.  Against  British  troops,  good  general- 
ship has,  no  doubt,  often  been  wasted,  because, 
as  Napoleon  said,  they  do  not  know  when  they 
are  beaten.  The  shock  of  battle  has  not  seldom 
been  hurled  against  a  line  of  them,  two  deep,  so 
that  they  ought  to  have  broken  before  it ; 
but  they  would  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  They 
destroy  the  fairest  calculations,  by  their  stupid 
obstinacy  in  remaining  on  a  field  until  they  have 
conquered  it.  They  never  will  have  science 
enough  to  perceive  when  the  best  military  doc- 
trine teaches  them  to  run,  or  to  retire.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  relied  much,  on  this  happy 
sort  of  dulness  in  his  countrymen.  He  made  con- 
stant use  of  deployed  lines  two  deep.  "  Ah," 
somebody  said  to  him,  "  but  you  formed  Kirt  of 
your  infantry  in  column  at  Waterloo."  "  That," 
said  the  duke,  "  was,  because  there  were  soldiers 
of  whom  I  was  not  so  sure  as  I  am  of  British 
troops."  "Then,"  it  was  urged,  "the  column 
must  be  best,  for  you  felt  safe  in  its  solidity." 
"  Certainly,"  he  replied,  "  columns  are  good  i 
also ;  but  that  depends  upon  the  ground,  and  on 
the  spirit  of  the  troops." 

A  certain  distinctness  in  our  notion  of  the 
history  of  war,  as  an  art,  will  help  us  to  under- 
stand some  of  the  forthcoming  changes  in  its 
aspect.  Only,  when  we  talk  oi  genertdship,  let 
us  not  forget  that,  in  our  own  country  and  our 
own  time,  such  things  are  possible  as  soldiers' 
victories,  in  which  the  fortitude  of  the  mass, 
though  badly  ceneraled,  can  foil  in  battle  the 
best  tactics  oi  the  adversary.  There  is  some- 
thing in  brave  men,  with  a  good  cause,  that  is 
always  greater,  and  not  seldom  stronger,  than 
the  subtlest  military  skill. 

In  the  very  old  time,  when  our  tale  begins 
(and  we  are  chiefly  helped  in  telling  it  by 
Colonel  Graham's  recent  book  upon  the  Art  of 
War),  in  the  very  old  time,  there  was  no  skill 
supreme  even  over  a  mere  bodily  strength : 
Man's  earliest  arms  were  fingers,  teeth,  and  nails, 
And  stones  and  fragments  from  the  branching  woods. 
The  hardest  hitter  with  a  fist,  or  club,  or  stone, 
was  the  best  man  in  battle,  and,  by  right  of  his 
fist,  commonly  the  chief.  When  tribes  of  men 
fought  for  supremacy,  they  butted  at,  and 
wrestled  with,  each  other.  They  threw  stones 
and  darts,  and  they  soon  found  that  a  stone  flies 
best  from  a  sling,  and  a  dart  when  it  is  twanged 
from  a  stiff  bow.  Ishmael,  we  learn  from  the 
oldest  of  books,  "  grew  and  dwelt  in  the  wilder- 
ness, and  became  an  archer."  The  sling  is  said 
to  have  been  invented  of  old  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Balearic  Isles  (meaning  the  "  skilful  in 
throwing"  isles),  who  were  trained  to  bring 
down  with  stones  from  the  roof-beams  of 
their  houses,  all  the  bread  and  meat  they  got 
during  their  childhood.  Seneca  says  (but  no- 
body believes),  that  of  old  time  balls  of  lead  were 
sent  from  the  sling  so  swiftly,  that  the  rapid 
movement  sometimes  caused  tne  lead  to  melt. 
Such  was  primitive  artillery,  and  it  remained 
for  many  centuries  in  use. 
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Half-sava^  men  turn  out  in  mass  to  fight 
tlieir  quarrels  between  tribe  and  tribe.  From  the 
days  vrhen  the  whole  able-bodied  male  popula- 
tion rose  in  a  crowd  to  represent  its  nghting 
power,  we  pass  through  the  centuries  to  our  own 
time.  The  complex  system  of  civilised  society 
compels  nations  to  fight  by  trained  armies,  while 
the  mass  of  their  population  labours  on  in  trades, 
and  arts,  and  sciences.  It  is  now  calculated 
that  one  man  in  a  hundred  may  be  spared  to 
military  service  witliout  hurt  to  other  interests 
by  the  removal.  In  some  of  the  small  states 
of  Greece  twenty  men  in  a  hundred  used  to  be 
employed  as  soldiers. 

These  also  were  the  best  men.  The  magis- 
trates of  Greece  and  Rome,  in  their  ripe  days, 
recruited  the  army  with  picked  citizens.  In  the 
later  and  worse  days  of  Rome,  when  large 
armies  were  earning  little  honour,  slaves  and 
criminals  were  added  to  the  ranks ;  desertion 
was  so  frequent,  that  recruits  were  branded  when 
enrolled ;  and  the  service  was  so  hateful  that 
men  cut  their  thumbs  off,  to  disqualify  them- 
selves. Thus  it  is  that  from  the  Latin  for  an 
amputated  thumb  we  get  the  word  poltroon. 

Before  the  time  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  father 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  forces  used  through- 
out Greece  were,  in  fact,  militia.  Philip,  per- 
ceiving the  use  of  a  standing  army,  did  not  dis- 
band his  troops  if  there  occurred  during  his 
reign  an  interval  of  peace.  His  army  was  in 
this  way  made  very  competent  to  conquer  the 
militias  of  the  Greek  republics  and  of  Persia. 
The  mass  of  a  Greek  army,  in  that  day  of  its 

fierfection,  was  divided  into  four  parts,  each 
orming  what  was  called  a  phalanx.  It  pre- 
sented the  long  spears — sixteen  feet  long — of 
the  first  six  ranks  of  men  against  the  shock  of 
battle,  so  that  every  man  in  the  front  rank  had 
six  spear  points  to  protect  hint  from  a  charge. 
There  was  a  rampart,  too,  of  brazen  scales 
formed  by  the  shields  of  the  phalanx,  on  which 
darts  fell  harmless.  As  a  defensive  position 
this  was  excellent ;  for  attack,  the  phalanx  was 
strong  by  its  weight  in  a  plain  field,  but  not 
easily  available  for  military  tactics.  The  Greeks 
had  little  knowledge  of  the  use  of  cavalry, 
although  a  small  proportion  of  both  heavy  and 
irregular  troops  upon  horseback  formed  part  of 
their  armies.  Alexander,  on  landing  in  Asia, 
increased  the  proportion  of  cavalry  in  his  anny. 
Half-barbarous  tnbes,  who  know  nothing  of  the 
order  and  discipline  on  which  the  strengtb  of  in- 
fantry depends,  have  preferred  fighting  on  horse- 
back. Scipio  learnt  from  Hannibal  the  good 
use  to  which  cavalry  might  be  put  in  ancient 
war ;  and  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  by  en- 
larging the  space  of  battle-grounds,  created  a 
new  want  of  horses  on  the  field. 

It  is  said  that  Eparainondas  at  Leuctra  was 
the  first  to  depart  from  the  primitive  form  of 
battle  array,  wnich  struck  one  parallel  line  of 
fighting  men  against  another,  and  so  left  the 
issue  to  be  determined  by  a  trial  of  strength 
extending  down  the  whole  len^h  of  the  line. 
Epsmiuondas  at  Leuctra,  bemg  opposed  to 
doable  numbers,    would  not    risk   a   general 


attack  in  line,  but  multiplied  the  force  of  his 
extreme  left,  so  that  it  formed,  as  it  were,  the 
head  of  a  battering-ram,  threw  the  rest  into  an 
oblique  line,  and  so  charging,  broke  through  the 
Lacedemonian  rank,  which  was  defeated  by 
assault  in  flank  and  rear.  Various  forms  of 
such  cunning  belong  to  what  is  called  the 
oblique  order  of  battle,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
multiply  the  force  of  a  blow  gainst  the  moat 
assailable  part  of  the  encmy^  position,  to 
effect  a  breach  in  his  line,  and  overpower  one 
part  of  his  army  before  the  other  part  can  be 
Drought  to  the  rescue.  How  best  to  gain 
advantage  over  the  state  of  equality  implied  by 
the  parallel  order  of  battle  when  numbers  are 
equal,  or  the  inferiority  when  he  is  outnumbered, 
is  one  problem  to  be  solved  by  a  good  general. 
Alexander,  with  inferior  numbers,  won  the 
battle  of  Issus  by  outflanking  the  left  wing  of 
the  Persians.  A  Persian  general  with  any  head 
for  strategy  might  easily  have  saved  the  kingdom 
of  Darius.  Alexander  m  Asia  knew  so  little  of 
the  country  that  he  marched  into  it  as  a  bold 
leader — as  Cortes  marched  into  Mexico — not  as 
a  skilled  master  of  the  art  of  war.  In  India,  he 
sometimes  had  gunpowder  to  contend  against. 
Long  before  it  was  used  in  Europe,  gunpowder 
was  known  in  Asia.  Probably  Roger  Bacon 
learnt  the  secret  of  it  from  the  volumes  of  the 
Arabs.  Yet  the  Asiatics,  where  we  have  not 
taught  them  better,  are  to  this  day  usin|»  the 
old  matchlock,  while  we  talk  of  the  Mini^  tails 
and  Armstrong  guns.  Beside  the  Ganges, 
Alexander  found  the  Onydracea,  who  "come 
not  out  to  fight  those  who  attack  them,  but 
those  holy  men,  beloved  by  the  gods,  overthrow 
their  enemies  with  tempests  and  thunderbolts 
shot  from  their  walls."  They  could  repel  attack 
"with  storms  of  thunderbolts  and  lightning 
hurled  from  above." 

The  secret  of  this  favour  of  the  gods  did  not 
then  find  its  way  to  Europe.  There  was  no 
sixty-eight  pound  shot  known  to  Vespasian,  to 
do  suddenly  and  easily  the  work  of  his  great 
battering-ram,  which  could  be  drawn  only  by 
the  labour  of  six  hundred  horses  and  mules  and 
which  required  the  utmost  strength  of  fifteen 
hundred  men  to  force  it  into  use. 

During  the  first  five  hundred  years  of  Roman 
history,  the  constant  wars  were  confined  within 
the  limits  of  Italy ;  there  was  much  fighting, 
but  no  art  in  war. 

The  contest  between  Rome  and  Carthage 
first  began  to  call  forth  military  skill.  The 
successes  of  the  Carthaginians  on  the  sea-coast 
compelled  Rome  to  create  a  navy.  The  gene- 
ralship of  Hannibal,  who  was,  as  a  strategist, 
far  greater  than  Alexander,  instructed  Roman 
chiefs  ;  and  at  last  Hannibal  was  matched  with 
a  Scipio,  who  carried  war  into  the  enemy's 
quarters,  fought  and  won  scientific  battles, 
parted  his  adversaries  that  he  might  beat  them 
m  detail,  foiled  their  diplomacies,  understood  as 
well  as  Hannibal  the  power  that  lies  in  rapidity 
of  movement,  and  got  Roman  soldiers  to  march, 
each  man  carrying  fifty  or  sixty  pounds'  weight, 
eight  leagues  in  five  hours. 
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There  was  then,  and  had  been,  a  general  form 
of  Roman  battle  array  that  has  been  preserved 
among  armies  of  Europe  to  the  present  time. 
It  was  a  drawing  up  ot  troops  in  three  distinct 
lines  :  a  front  line,  to  commence  the  action ;  a 
second,  not  more  than  three  hundred  yards  be- 
hind it,  to  support  the  first ;  a  third  beyond 
the  range  of  battle,  as  the  reserve,  which  the 
general  held  in  hand  to  let  loose  at  a  decisive 
moment,  and  secure,  if  possible,  the  fortune  of 
the  day.  Many  battles  have  been  decided  by 
reserves,  and  victory  is  often  with  the  general 
■who  is  last  to  bring  liis  reserve  into  action. 

Marius  abolished  the  three  lines  of  the  Roman 
army  and  divided  it  into  cohorts,  which  gave  to 
his  torce  some  of  the  mobility  of  modem  troops. 

The  artillery  of  old  consisted  of  arrows,  of 
machines  for  firing  great  stones,  or  for  forcing 
enormous  weights  in  battery  against  town  walls. 
Towns  were  defended  by  walls  and  towers  with 
an  outside  ditch,  wet  if  possible.  Besiegers 
built  movable  towers  to  advance  against  them, 
overtopping  them  that  they  miglit  pour  their 
missiles  down  on  the  defenders,  or  level  with 
them  that  they  might  grapple,  throw  across 
a  wooden  bridge,  and  pour  their  fighting  men 
over  the  rampwis.  They  made,  by  trenching, 
their  approaches  to  the  besieged  citadel,  or  they 
tried  escalade  by  ladders  with  main  force,  or 
assaults  and  surprises  upon  weat  points  under 
cover  of  the  night.  "Walls  also  were  sapped. 
The  place  of  tTie  foundations  removed,  was 
supphed  with  wooden  beams,  until  enough  space 
haa  been  undermined ;  fire  was  then  put  to  the 
wood,  and  the  walls  fell.  While  this  was  being 
done,  the  defenders  above,  went  fishing  among 
their  assailants  with  huge  cranes  for  fishing- 
rods.  After  the  wall  had  fallen,  a  defence  of 
camp  works  might  perhaps  be  found  within  the 
breach.  Sieges  were  often  long.  As  the  Greeks 
were  ten  years  before  Troy,  so  were  the  Romans 
ten  years  before  Veii. 

Caesar  taught  that  a  great  general  should  seek 
to  conquer  rather  by  diplomacy  than  by  the 
sword,  and  Roman  precepts  of  war,  added!  to  a 
Treatise  on  the  Military  Art  composed  in  the 
later  days  of  the  Roman  Empire,  contain  such 
ideas  as  these :  Try  to  reduce  your  enemy  by 
want,  by  the  terror  of  your  arms,  and  by  sur- 
prises, rather  than  by  regular  battles,  for  they 
are  frequently  decided  by  chance.  The  best 
projects  are  those  which  are  kept  hidden  from 
I  the  enemy.  He  who  judges  correctly  of  his  own 
strength  and  of  that  of  the  enemy,  is  rarely 
beaten.  Consult  with  several ;  decide  with  few 
men,  or  alone. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the 
foundations  of  the  modem  European  sttutcs  were 
laid  in  the  midst  of  ignorance  and  tumult.  War 
was  not  an  art  in  the  middle  ages :  or  Charle- 
magne, with  all  his  resources,  would  not  have 
extended  over  thirty  years  his  contest  with  the 
Saxons.  Charlemagne  maintained  his  conquests, 
defended  his  frontiers,  and  at  the  close  of  his 
reign,  saw  chivalry  established.  Whatever  may 
hare  been  well  represented  by  that  institution, 
war  as  an  art  was  entirely  put  out  of  account  by 


it.  Listead  of  combined  movements  skilfully 
arranged,  a  battle  was,  again,  what  it  had  been 
amonff  the  savages — a  medley  of  duels ;  but  it 
was  01  duels  between  men  not  free  to  move  as 
the  savage  is,  and  as  the  good  soldier  ought  to 
be,  but  shut  up  in  metal  fortresses,  oppressed  by 
their  weight,  and  carried  about  heavily  by  horses 
further  weighted  with  metal  casings  of  their 
own.  Kniglits  in  their  armour  had  to  be  taken, 
as  castles  are  taken,  by  assault  and  breach.  If 
overthrown,  however,  tney  might  lie  helpless  as 
turtles  on  their  backs,  for  any  villain  to  chop 
into  with  a  hatchet.  Proissart  tells  of  a  pope's 
nephew  who  was  taken  prisoner  and  killed  for 
the  sake  of  liis  shell  of  magnificent  armour. 
The  medley  fight  of  horsemen,  of  all  forms 
of  battle,  was  the  highest  known  to  chi- 
valry. The  infantry  was  represented  only  by  a 
coniused  rabble  of  unarmed  serfs.  Arrows  and 
swords  were  weak  weapons  against  impenetrable 
mail ;  the  mace  and  hammer  then  became  wea- 
pons of  war;  and  it  was  sought  to  bend  or  break 
the  casing,  or  to  overthrow  the  knight  by 
sapping  his  foundations,  killing  his  horse  under 
him.  At  Euornova,  the  valets,  seeing  several 
Italian  men-at-arms  unhorsed  and  prostrate, 
used  common  hatchets  to  break  upon  the  visors 
of  their  helmets.  Comines  adds,  "They  were 
very  diiBcult  to  kill,  so  strong  was  their  armour ; 
and  we  should  not  have  been  able  to  kill  any  of 
them  if  there  had  not  been  several  men  to 
assist." 

Chivalry  was,  at  last,  blown  up  by  gunpowder. 
"  It  is  a  shame,"  said  Bayard,  of  the  arquebuse, 
"that  a  brave  man  should  be  exposed  to  be 
killed  by  a  miserable  fop."  Mqntluc  wished 
that  the  arquebuse  had  never  been  invented  by 
the  devil :  "  I  should  not  bear  the  marks  of  it ; 
and  many  brave  and  valiant  men  would  not  have 
been  killed  by  poltroons,  who  shoot  from  a  dis- 
tance those  they  would  not  dare  to  face  in  fair 
combat." 

It  was  among  the  Swiss,  the  people  least 
affected  by  the  love  of  chivalry,  that  tuc  use  of 
a  regular  infantry  was  restored  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  Swiss  infantry  were  pikemen 
whose  efficiency  soon  became  felt,  and  infantry 
columns  became  an  important  section  of  an  army 
in  the  other  lands  or  Europe :  those  in  whicu 
chivalry  had  weakest  hold  being  the  earliest  in 
their  adoption.  The  English  men-at-arms  won 
Crecy  on  foot,  with  help  from  the  cannon  (there 
were  four  guns),  then  first  brought  into  the  field 
by  the  English.  At  Poictiers  and  Agincourt, 
again,  our  men-at-arms  were  made  to  fight  on 
foot.  The  value  of  an  organised  infantry  seemed 
instinctively  to  have  been  felt,  and  there  was 
skill  shown  in  the  choice  of  fighting  ground. 

In  thirteen  hundred  and  twenty-seven,  about 
twenty  years  before  the  battle  of  Crccy,  the 
first  use  of  guns  is  said  to  have  been  made  in 
England,  at  the  battle  of  Wercwatcr.  A  hun- 
drca  years  later,  portable  fire-arms  were  invented 
by  the  Italians  ;  but  they  were  of  course  very 
cumbrous  ;  while  the  great  guns  were  so  heavy 
and  clumsy,  that  in  Henry  the  Eighth's  reign  an 
English  ship,  under  the  weight  of  her  ordnance, 
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went  to  the  bottom,  with  her  commander  and  six 
hundred  men.  The  hand  guns  were  used  with  a 
matchlock  till  the  pyrites  wheel  lock  was  in- 
vented. Then  came  tne  firelock,  a  Dutch  inven- 
tion, which  was  not  generally  adopted  in  this 
country  till  Dutch  WiUiam  was  on  the  throne, 
in  about  the  year  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety- 
two. 

That  is  enough  to  say  in  this  place  of  the 
early  history  of  guns.  We  go  back  to  the  art  of 
war,  which  was  revived  especially  by  Prince 
Maurice  of  Nassau.  When  heading  a  people 
fighting  for  libcrtv,  opposed  to  the  best  ge- 
nerals in  Europe,  lie  so  disciplined  and  exer- 
cised his  troops,  that  his  carap  was  visited  by 
men  from  all  Trotestant  countries  as  the  best 
known  military  school.  Danes,  Swedes,  Pro- 
testant Prenchmcn  and  Germans,  Englishmen, 
and  Scotchmen,  were  apprenticed  to  arms  in  the 
camp  of  Maurice  ;  while  the  Grcrman  Catholics, 
Italians,  Sicilians,  Poles,  and  Spaniards  went  to 
the  Low  Countries  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
were  taught  in  the  camp  of  his  aaversary,  the 
Marquis  Spinola. 

Then  there  was  Gustavus  Adolphus,  who 
made  for  himself  a  scientific  name  in  war.  He 
perfected  the  spirit  of  subordination,  increased 
the  proportion  of  fire-arms,  used  lighter  muskets, 
diminisiied  the  depth  of  the  ranks,  relieved  the 
pikemen  of  their  cuirass,  and  was  the  first  man 
who  put  his  soldiers  in  uniform. 

Fire-arms  now  required  supplies  of  ammuni- 
tion. If  a  general  could  feed  an  army  on  the 
enemy,  he  could  not  raise  powder  and  shot  out 
of  the  soil.  The  necessity  for  preserving  what 
is  called  a  base  of  operations :  that  is  to  say,  for 
keeping  up  a  way  of  free  access  for  supplies : 
now  therefore  becomes  imperative,  and  adds  to 
the  demand  for  careful  strategy.  Gustavus  was 
the  first  general  who  thoroughly  appreciated 
this. 

Battles,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  were  usually  fougtit  as  incidents  in 
sieges,  as  accidents,  as  wilful  challenges  of 
strength ;  they  were  not  critical  and  decisive 
parts  of  one  great  scheme  of  war.  Turenne 
and  Cond^  were  the  first  to  see  that  the  taking 
and  defending  of  fortresses  may  form  but  a 
secondary  object  in  war,  and  that  battles  may 
be  fought  for  greater  ends.  From  their  time, 
this  knowledge  advanced.  Wellington  and 
Blucher  marched  from  Waterloo  to  Paris,  indif- 
ferent to  seventy-five  fortresses  that  lay  about 
their  path,  and  unimpeded  by  them. 

Again,  cavalry  had  not  been  understood;  they 
had  been  cumbered  with  fire-arms,  and  employed 
upon  work  proper  for  infantry.  At  Sintzheim 
we  find  Turenne  using  an  oblique  order  of 
battle,  placing  platoons  of  musketeers  between 
his  squadrons,  and  ordering  his  cavalry  to  use 
onlv  tneir  swords. 

Tiie  next  pair  of  great  scientific  soldiers  are 
Eugene  and  Marlborough,  whom  we  find  en- 
raged in  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession.  In 
the  battle  of  Blenheim,  the  capital  errors  of 
Marshal  Tallard,  the  defeated  general,  against 
whom  the  best  skill  was  brought^  arc  said  to 


have  been  no  less  than  twelve  ;  and  Villeroi,  at 
Kamilies,  is  said  to  liave  committed  five  blun- 
ders, any  one  of  which  waa  enough  to  secure 
his  own  defeat. 

Then  there  is  Eugene's  famous  flank  march 
for  the  relief  of  Turin,  when  the  French  be- 
sieged it  witli  a  host  of  eighty  tliousand  men. 

Charles  the  Twelfth  of  Sweden  may  have  had 
more  courage  than  skill.  He  is  said  to  have 
neglected  his  base  of  operations.  He  was 
ruined,  also,  by  a  battle  that  he  was  not  com- 

Eelled  to  fight,  and  which  it  hardly  would  have 
een  a  gain  to  win. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  musket 
and  pike  were  blended  in  the  bayonet :  the  ef- 
fective force  of  infantry  was  thus  greatly 
strengthened,  while  it  was  made  much  easier  to 
handle. 

Cavalry,  in  the  first  campaigns  of  the  time  of 
Louis  the  Fourteenth,  approached  the  enemy, 
fired  carbines,  wheeled  ana  returned  to  reload, 
or,  if  they  charged  sword  in  hand,  it  was  at  a 
trot  with  long  intervals  between  the  smiadrons. 
Frederick  the  Great  saw  the  strength  of  a  shock 
of  cavalry  in  close  and  heavy  column  hurled  at 
full  gallop  against  the  hostile  rank.  The  utmost 
use  was  made  of  the  horse  power,  and  then  the 
horsemen  in  close  conflict  fought  at  an  advan- 
tage with  their  swords.  This  implied,  however, 
an  exposure  of  the  cavalry,  wliich  led  Fre- 
derick to  introduce  the  use  of  horse  artillery. 
Of  that  arm,  therefore,  he  is  the  founder.  In 
his  time,  also,  the  invention  of  the  iron  ramrod 
by  the  Prince  of  Dessau,  trifling  matter  as  it 
seems,  doubled  the  value  of  the  fire  of  in- 
fantry. 

In  the  days  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  Yanban 
commenced  nis  career  as  a  lieutenant  of  infantry. 
He  lived  to  be  present  at  fifty-tliree  sieges,  and 
one  hundred  and  forty  well-contested  actions. 
He  remodelled  more  than  tluree  hundred  ancient 
citadels,  and  built  more  than  thirty  fortresses. 
His  is  the  first  great  name  in  the  modem  history 
of  fortification,  and  his  skill  was  especially  re- 
markable in  the  employment  of  all  natural  aids 
towards  the  strength  of  the  defences  planned  by 
him.  At  the  siege  of  Namur,  he  was  opposed  by 
the  Dutch  Engineer  Coliom,  whose  name  is  borne 
by  the  mortars  he  invented. 

Marshal  Saxe  entered  the  French  service  in 
seventeen  twenty-two.  He  fought  and  won 
three  battles,  and  he  was  the  man  who  intro- 
duced the  use  of  a  regular  cadence  in  marching. 

To  return  to  Frederick  the  Great.  He  won 
the  battle  of  Leuthen  by  use  of  an  oblique  order 
of  battle,  artfully  devised,  and,  indeed,  practised 
a  year  before  at  Potsdam.  The  battle  is  said  to 
begin  a  new  epoch  in  military  science,  and  has 
caused  the  theory  of  the  oblique  order  to  be 
ascribed  to  Frederick.  Until  that  time  it  had 
been  understood  imperfectly ;  after  that  time  it 
was  for  years  the  basis  upon  which  every  plan 
of  a  battle  fought  in  GJcnnany  was  formed. 

We  have  to  pause  next  at  the  name  of  Wash- 
ington. One  of  the  chief  gains  to  the  art  of 
war,  secured  by  the  struggle  in  America,  was  a 
perception  of  the  use  of  riflemen,  who   after- 
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wards  were  geuerally  employed  throughout 
Europe.  There,  in  the  mean  time,  tlie  wavs  of 
Frederick  the  Great  were  being  copied  slavishly, 
down  to  the  tight  coats  and  pipeclay  of  the 
soldiers,  until  the  time  of  Napoleon,  who  over- 
set all  dull  tradition,  and  taught  with  a  new 
vigour  the  value  of  swift  secret  movements 
working  out  large  plans.  After  the  affair  of 
the  bndge  of  Lodi,  Napoleon,  in  going  his 
roands,  asked  an  old  Hungarian  oflScer  among 
the  prisoners  how  matters  went?  Not  very 
prosperously,  it  was  owned ;  but,  said  the 
veteran,  "  it  is  impossible  to  comprehend  any- 
thing now.  We  nave  to  deal  with  a  young 
general  who  is  sometimes  before  us,  sometimes 
behind,  and  then  suddenly  on  our  flanks.  We 
do  not  know  how  to  place  ourselves.  Such  a 
manner  of  makmg  war  is  intolerable,  and  vio- 
lates all  rule." 

Suwarrow  was  a  scientific  soldier  who  was 
wise  in  strategy,  but  who  said  that  his  tactics 
were  "Advance  and  strike."  Of  the  campaigns 
of  Wellington  in  India  we  need  tell  nothing. 
His  antagonists  thrive,  only  on  their  own  system 
of  war.  When  it  was  wished  to  draw  Hydcr  AJi 
into  a  battle,  he  said,  "  Shall  I  risk  my  cavalry, 
which  cost  a  thousand  rupees  a  horse,  against 
your  cannon-balls  which  cost  twopence  ?  No  ! 
I  will  march  your  troops  until  your  legs  become 
the  size  of  your  bodies ;  you  shall  not  have  a 
Arop  of  water  or  a  blade  of  grass.  I  will  give 
jou  battle,  but  it  must  be  when  I  please,  not 
when  you  please." 

No  matter  when ;  the  truest  general  leads  the 
best  men  and  must  be  victor.  In  illustration  of 
the  skill  of  Wellington,  there  is  the  well-known 
anecdote  that  at  Salamanca,  after  thirty  days' 
mancBuvring  of  both  the  French  and  English 
armies,  he  one  day  suddenly  turned  to  his  gene- 
rals and  said,  "  Now  1  have  them  !"  Whereupon, 
the  field  was  won. 

We  have  all  seen  by  what  wise  strategy,  revolt 
was  quelled,  even  yesterday,  in  India  by  British 
hands,  under  the  guidance  of  good  British 
heads. 

But,  how  is  it  to  be  henceforward  with  war  ? 
"  In  ancient  times,"  said  Napoleon  at  St.  He- 
lena, "  a  general  at  one  hundred  and  sixtv  or 
two  hundred  yards  from  the  enemy  ran  no  San- 
ger, and  could  conveniently  direct  the  move- 
ments of  his  army.  In  moaem  times,  a  general 
placed  at  eight  hundred  or  a  thousand  yards 
[but  in  these  times  we  are  to  say,  placed  three 
or  four  miles  away]  is  in  the  midst  of  the 
enemy's  batteries ;  and  although  so  much  exposed, 
he  is  still  at  such  a  distance  that  many  move- 
ments of  the  enemy  must  escape  Ids  notice.  It 
hardly  ever  happens  that  he  is  not  obliged  to 
approach  withm  range  of  small-arms.  Modern 
arms  have  more  or  less  effect  according  as  they 
are  well  placed ;  a  battery  which  commands,  or 
enfilades,  may  decide  the  late  of  an  action.  The 
fields  of  battle  are  also  now  more  extensive, 
which  makes  it  necessary  to  study  a  greater  ex- 
tent of  ground."  The  general  of  generals  at 
this  day,  when  the  carrying  power  and  precision 
of  fire-arms  has  been  multiplied  so  strangely,  must 


indeed  be  as  a  Moiphy  among  chess-players — 
able  to  work  out  halt  a  dozen  problems  with  his 
back  turned  to  the  players.  Possibly,  -,ne  issue 
of  the  changes  may  really  be  in  the  contrary 
direction,  and  it  may  happen  that  the  fate  of  a 
field  will  now  more  frequently  be  decided  by  the 
ability  of  a  great  number  of  combatants.  More 
may  oe  left  to  captains  acting  with  an  inde- 
pendence not  allowed  to  them  while  the  general's 
eye  could  run  at  a  glance  over  all  parts  of  the 
field. 


TRADE  SONGS.     THE  FIDDLER. 

Mr  fiddle  and  I  we  are  ancient  friends  ; 

We  trudge  thro'  the  hot  and  the  frosty  weather. 
We  have  little  of  music,  save  odds  and  ends, 

That  we  now  and  then  struggle  to  patch  together. 

Over  the  hill  and  over  the  dale, 

And  through  the  busy  towns  we  go, 
Freighted  with  many  a  merry  tale, 

And  many  a  song  that  sweetens  woe. 

My  fiddle's  my  friend :  In  peace,  in  strife, 

In  poverty,  still  companion  ever; 
It  cheers  my  trouble,  has  shared  my  life, 

In  hunger  and  want  the  unfailing  giver. 

It  opens  its  heart  to  the  rich  and  poor ; 

To  sorrow  it  yieldeth  its  tenderest  measure  ; 
In  the  carpeted  room,  on  the  sanded  floor, 

From  the  labouring  clown  to  the  lord  at  leisure. 

It  mimics  my  lady  who  sings  and  smiles; 

The  plover's  cry  ;  and  the  witches'  chorus  ; 
The  parrot ;  the  cat  on  the  midnight  tiles ; 

And  the  croak  of  the  raven  that  travelleth  o'er  us 

My  friend,  I  never  will  part  with  thee ! 

On  the  homeless  road,  or  the  mountain  heather, 
Whatever  the  fate  shall  fall  on  me, 

Thou  and  I  will  be  found  together ! 


SPINNEKS  AND  WEAVERS. 

In  lonely  room,  half  lit  by  the  midnight  oil, 
Four  sister  spinners  plied  their  nightly  toil , 
With  haggard  eyes,  thin  lips,  and  wrinkled  skin, 
They  looked  the  Furies  that  they  were  within  ; 
On  the  grim  walls  their  spectre  shadows  hung, 
While  thus,  with  jeering  voice,  they  hoarsely  sung 

FIKST  SPINNEB. 

Twine  the  flax,  oh,  pretty  flax, 

Thou  shalt  be  hidden  in  wax ; 

Thou  shalt  rise  a  blazing  torch, 

Fit  for  lamp  or  palace  porch  ; 

Thou  shalt  look  on  mighty  things, 

Noble  eyes, — perhaps  a  king's! 

Draw  the  threads,  twist  the  twine. 
Whose  bright  labour  equals  mine  ? 

SECOND  SPIN2TER. 

Weave  the  flax,  oh,  honest  flax. 

Thou  shalt  ride  on  peasants'  backs. 

Not  a  London  blight  shall  smutch  thee, 

Not  a  footman  slave  shall  clutch  thee ; 

But,  as  sweet  as  hawthorn  air. 

Thou  shalt  be  the  peasants'  wear. 

Twine  the  thread,  tvfist  the  twine, 
Whose  sweet  labour  equals  mine  ? 

THIRD  SPINNER. 

Weave  the  woof,  ply  the  looms, 
This  shall  lie  in  lordly  rooms. 
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Dainty  feet  shall  tread  upon  it, 

Not  a  peasant  e'er  shall  don  it ; 

Not  a  beggar  e'er  shall  bless  it 

For  its  warmth,  or  child  caress  it. 

Twine  the  thread,  twist  the  twine, 
Whose  proud  labour  equals  mine  ? 

FOURTH  srWMER. 

Twist  the  hempen :  thou  shalt  deck, 

Pretty  cord,  a  felon's  neck ; 

Be  thou  hard,  and  rough,  and  long, 

And  (be  sure  of 't)  very  strong ; 

If  thou  show'st  a  failing  thread. 

Poor  man,  he  may  bruise  his  head. 

Felon's  twine's  the  honest  twine, 
What  are  all  your  deeds  to  mine  ? 


OUT  Oii'  THE  WOULD. 

Is  it  an  intention  of  excessive  private  joviality, 
of  much  quiet  feasting  and  fun  which  will  never 
be  heard  of  up  in  town,  that  leads  me  on  this 
Christmas-eve,  of  all  days  in  the  year,  to  ab- 
sent myself  from  my  domestic  hearth,  the 
roast  chesnuts,  steaming  punch,  blindman's-bufF, 
lady's  trencher,  how  when  and  where,  general 
hilarity,  unmitigated  fatigue,  and  long  night's 
rest  ?  Is  this  visit  which  I  am  about  to  pay  to 
a  lone  monastery,  situated  far  away  in  a  deso- 
late part  of  the  country,  dictated  by  a  natural 
curiosity,  a  proper  and  commendable  thirst  for 
information,  or  have  I  been  beguiled  by  the 
entrancing  lyric  of  the  bacchanalian  poet  ?  Have 
I  any  unuttered  hopes  that  the  monks  with  whom 
I  am  about  to  spend  my  Christmas-eve  will  be 
leeilimate  successors  of  the  monastics  of  old ; 
wul  they  laugh  "  Ha !  ha !"  shall  I  see  them 
quaif  "  Ha !  ha !"  (whatever  beverage  that  may 
be) ;  and  shall  I  partake  of  the  merriest  cheer  ? 
Will  the  meek  abbot  with  his  sleek  form  take 
bis  seat  with  a  smiling  face  at  the  summons  of 
the  refection  bell,  will  they  indulge  in  perpetual 
bouts  at  quarter-staff  like  so  many  Friar  Tucks, 
and  will  their  larder  be  filled  with  such  noble 
game  aa  Sir  Edwin  Landseer  has  pictorially 
assured  me  was  kept  in  stock  at  Bolton  Abbey  ? 
Will  my  annual  revel  on  this  festive  nieht  be 
exchanged  for  one  even  more  jovial,  ana  more 
intensely  exciting,  because,  hitherto,  entirely 
onknown  and  unexpected?  I  cannot  say, 
but  another  twenty-four  hours  will  enable  me 
satisfactorily  to  answer  the  question,  so, 
speed  thee,  Hsmsom  cabman,  haste  thee  to 
posit  nfe  at  Euston-square,  the  starting-point 
of  my  journey,  my  destination  being  Out  of  the 
World! 

Not  out  of  the  world  on  the  railway  platform, 
where  the  din  is  louder,  the  confusion  is  greater, 
the  porters  are  hotter,  the  guards  more  irritable, 
the  luggage-barrows  more  heavily  laden,  the 
male  passengers  more  ravenous  for  newspapers, 
the  female  passengers  more  helplessly  imbecile, 
than  on  any  of  the  other  three  hundred  and 
sixty -four  days  of  the  year ;  where  rosy -cheeked, 
home-going  schoolboys,  with  (incers  already 
knuckle-deep  in  the  trenches  of  pork  pie, 
although  only  bound  for  Wolvcrton,  persist  in 


occupying  carriages  distinctly  labelled  for  Leeds ; 
and  where  the  perspiring  face  of  the  luggage- 
inspector  alone  is  seen  above  the  gabions  and 
counterscarps  of  oyster  barrels  with  which  he 
is  surrounded.  Not  out  of  the  world  on  the 
road  down  to  Buffborough  ;  not  out  of  the  world 
at  Buffborough  itself ;  at  which  station  I 
alight,  and  where  I  am  received  by  a  young 
raim  dressed  from  head  to  foot  in  sombre  black, 
of  the  ordinary  cut,  who  suggests  the  ad- 
visability of  my  dining  at  the  Bull's  Head, 
before  we  start  on  our  eight  miles  journey 
across  country.  Utterly  ordinary  and  unexciting 
the  dinner  at  the  said  inn,  where  convivial 
farmers  are  "  keeping  it  up"  in  the  room  over- 
head, clinking  glasses,  roaring  out  their  orders, 
and  singing  such  long  choruses  as  only  are 
heard  in  similar  places.  All  my  adventures 
hitherto  had  been  of  the  most  comn\onplace 
description ;  when  should  I  achieve  the  object  I 
had  in  view,  when  should  I  feel  myself  really 
Out  of  the  World?         \ 

I  have  been  speculating  during  dinner  as  to 
what  sort  of  vehicle  will  be  provided  to  carry 
me  to  the  monastery.  I  expect  something  quaint, 
odd,  curious;  a  tumbril,  perhaps,  driven  by  a 
novice,  and  drawn  by  a  fat,  lazy,  do-nothing 
horse.  I  am  disappointed  when,  my  sombre- 
clad  friend  telling  me  that  all  is  ready,  and 
ushering  me  to  the  door,  I  find  there  a  very  neat 
phaeton,  hired  from  the  inn,  and  driven  by  the 
stereotyped  flyman  of  my  infancy,  who  talks  of  the 
horse's  pedigree  and  performances,  how  he'd  been 
out  all  night  a'most,  waiting  for  a  party  at  a  ball 
at  the  Grange,  where  they  did  keep  it  up,  sure-ly ; 
and  how,  vvuen  youn^  Lord  Stampfoot  were  in 
the  county,  he  du  allays  dry-aivc  this  grey  in 
a  team  of  fower,  and  how  also  he  kep  it  up, 
sure-ly. 

I  begin  to  grow  a  little  more  romantic  when 
we  turn  out  of  the  main  road,  and  proceed  along 
what  is  little  better  than  a  bridle-path,  worn  by 
the  long-continued  rain,  and  intersected  with 
deep  ruts ;  high  on  either  side  rise  green  banks 
topped  with  a  few  scattered  shrubs,  bending 
mournfully  in  the  wind  which  now  blows  across 
the  dreary  landscape  in  fitful  gusts.  Twilight 
has  deepened  into  dark,  when,  on  gaining  the 
brow  of  a  hill,  my  conductor  points  out  to  me  a 
building,  known  as  St.  Joseph's  House,  and 
used  for  the  reception  of  guests — when,  as  is 
occasionally  the  case,  the  monastery  is  filled. 
I  begin  to  feel  that  my  journey  has  not  been 
in  vam,  when  we  drive  through  a  private  gate 
along  a  path  where  the  evergreens  form  a  con- 
tinuous arch  above  our  heads — when  I  catch  a 
glimpse  of  a  huge  mass  of  rock  surmounted 
by  a  tall  cross  —  when  we  finally  draw  up 
before  a  heavy  Gothic  building,  in  the  ^  large 
porch  of  which  stands  a  monK,  a  bona  fide 
monk,  with  close-cropped  hair,  long  white 
flannel  robe  and  cowl,  dark  scapulary,  and 
all  monastic  appurtenances  fitting.  He  wel- 
comes me  warmly,  offers  me  refreshment, 
and  then,  ushering  me  to  my  bedroom,  leaves 
me  to  get  rid  of  the  dust  accumulated  in  the 
journey. 
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My  monastic  cell  is  a  neat,  compact  little 
room,  looking  anything  but  cheerless  in  the  ruddy 
glow  of  the  wood  fire  which  sparkles  between 
the  "  dogs"  of  an  old-fashioned  open  fireplace ; 
the  whitewashed  walls  are  hung  with  a  few  pic- 
tures of  saints  and  martyrs,  each  frame  bearing 
its  appropriate  sprig  of  holly ;  there  is  a  little 
bookcase,  well  stocked  with  religious  works :  a 
standing  oak  reading-desk,  and  a  very  cleau- 
lookiug  bed  opening  out  of  an  oaken  press.  The 
dead  silence  is  at  first  painfully.oppressive  to  my 
worldly  ear,  but  it  must  be  favouraljle  to  medita- 
tion, I  suppose;  for,  in  a  few  minutes,!  find  myself 
seated  on  the  bed  and  deep  in  reverie.  Last 
night,  I  was  at  the  theatre,  joining  in  a  laughing 
chorus  some  two  thousand  strong.  Where  am 
I  now  ?  Li  a  cold,  grey  building,  situated  in  the 
midst  of  the  wildest  forest  scenery,  and  inhabited 
by  a  few  men,  who  exist  indeed,  but  can  be  scarcely 
said  to  live  :  men  whose  every  thought  tends  but 
to  one  end,  the  oblivion  of  their  present,  the  im- 
provement of  their  future  state  ;  whose  hearts 
thrill  to  no  human  passions ;  to  whose  ears, 
even  the  famtest  rumours  of  wondrous  events 
convulsing  thrones  and  nations,  never  reach; 
whose  life  is  one  long  scene  of  self-mortification 
and  humiliation ;  whose  death-bed  is  cheered  by 
no  loved  presence.  His  vows  ouee  uttered,  the 
cowl  and  scapulary  once  donned,  nothing  remains 
to  him  who,  perhaps  from  disappointment,  per- 
haps from  some  better  motive,  renounces  that 
world,  but  the  "  set  grev  life  and  apathetic 
end,"  the  constant  silence  broken  but  in  prayer, 
the  one  daily  meal  sufficient  but  scarcely  more 
than  sufficient  to  keep  up  life,  the  long-con- 
tinued vigil,  the  straw  pallet,  and  the  nameless 
grave. 

A  tap  at  the  door  rouses  me  from  my  reverie, 
and,  opening  it,  I  find  my  friend,  the  monk, 
outside.  He  is  the  guest-master:  by  name 
Father  Lawrence :  the  only  member  of  the 
community,  besides  the  abbot  and  the  prior,  on 
•whom  the  vow  of  perpetual  silence  is  not  bind- 
ing. 

I  have  never  seen  a  sweeter  expression  of  face; 
slightly  worn,  slightly  ascetic,  but,  when  he 
smiles,  Ids  grey  eyes  light  up,  Ids  white  teeth 
gleam,  and  he  is  the  embodiment  of  good- 
humour.  Again  he  proffers  refieshment,  and  on 
my  again  declining  it,  proposes  that  we  should 
set  out  to  the  reformatory,  where  service  is 
•bout  to  be  performed  by  the  abbot.  Of  course 
I  agree,  and  we  start.  1  have  on,  a  heavy  night 
ooat,  which  has  seen  much  rough  work ;  but  my 
oompamon  makes  no  addition  to  his  dress 
beyond  pulling  his  cowl  over  Ids  head ;  he 
tells  me  that  custom  had  rendered  him  in- 
diiferent  to  cold,  and,  lantern  in  baud,  he 
tramps  on  manfully  over  the  stiff  furrows  of 
a  ploughed  field,  and  through  lakelets  of  stand- 
ing water. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour's  walking,  on  the 
fiithcr'B  part,  and  a  (juarter  of  an  hour's 
feeble  struggling  on  mine,  brings  us  to  the 
reformatory,  wliere  are  two  hundred  Roman 
Catholic  boys,  all  of  whom  have  been  crimi- 
nally  convicted,    and    are  here    passing   the 


term  of  their  imprisonment  in  being  educated 
and  taught  the  means  of  earning  a  livelihood 
instead  of,  as  in  old  times,  consort' ag  with 
Tiioraas  Idle  and  his  comrades,  and  envying  the 
exploits  of  Captain  Macheath.  (3ames  are  going 
on  as  we  enter,  and  the  large  court-yard  is  ring- 
ing with  merriment ;  but,  no  sooner  are  we  per- 
ceived than  the  game  is  broken  up,  and,  with 
loud  shouts,  all  the  players  rush  towards  my 
companion,  pressing  round  him,  calling  out  his 
name,  seizing  his  hand,  literailly  striving  to 
"  touch  the  hem  of  his  garment ;"  never  have  I 
seen  such  enthusiasm  and  affection !  They  are 
only  brought  back  to  reason,  by  the  sound  of  a 
bell,  and  the  warning  voices  of  the  monitors 
calling  upon  them  to  "  fall  in  !"  in  regular  mili- 
tary order,  and  to  march  up  to  their  chapel, 
some  five  minutes  distant. 

Father  Lawrence  and  I  bring  up  the  rear  of 
the  long  procession.  As  we  walk,  he  tells  me 
of  the  success  of  the  institution ;  how  they  have 
never  yet  failed  in  any  of  the  cases  entrusted  to 
them ;  how,  wheu  the  boys  are  first  brought  over 
in  charge  of  the  policemen  immediately  after 
their  sentence,  they  look  upon  the  removal  of 
the  handcuffs  as  the  primary  recognition  of  their 
human  condition ;  how,  from  that  time  forth, 
day  by  day  they  soften  and  humanise.  This 
reformatory  is  the  father's  hobby,  that  is  easily 
seen ;  as  he  talks  of  it  his  eyes  glisten,  and  his 
gestures  become  more  and  more  animated.  Here, 
he  tells  me,  he  spends  every  spare  moment  of  his 
life,  and  here,  among  these  boys,  for  whose  good 
he  has  laboured,  he  would  wish  to  die.  He  is 
specially  excited  to-night,  for,  at  his  own  cost — 
or,  rather,  at  the  cost  of  his  friends,  for  these 
monks  renounce  all  separate  fortune,  and  have 
but  one  common  purse — he  has  presented 
the  boys'  chapel  with  a  new  and  splendid  image 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  the  abbot  is  to  con- 
secrate at  the  ensuing  service,  and  he  begs  me 
press  forward,  that  we  may  be  in  time  for  the 
ceremony. 

When  we  arrive  at  the  chapel — a  large 
plain  building,  with  a  raEed-off  aitar  at  the  rar 
end,  and  a  vestuary  immediately  inside  the 
entrance-door — we  find  every  seat  filled  by  the 
boys  ;  but  my  conductor  having  been  whispered 
to  by  a  lay  brother  in  attendance,  tells  me  that 
the  abbot  wishes  to  speak  to  mc,  and  leads  me 
to  the  robing-room.  I  am  somewhat  taken  aback 
on  finding  my  hand  cordially  shaken  by  a  middle- 
aged,  stout,  genial  gentleman,  who  warmly  wel- 
comes me,  deplores  the  bad  weather,  hopes  I  had 
a  pleasant  journey,  and  who,  but  for  his  dress, 
might  be  a  country  member  of  the  Conservative 
Club,  whom  I  have  come  to  visit  for  a  week's 
siiootiug. 

The  service  is  ended,  the  boys  have  returned 
in  procession  to  their  playground,  and  I  am 
standing  by  Father  Lawrence,  inquiring  into 
various  details  of  the  place,  when  lie  suddenly 
staggers  and  recovers  himself  by  grasping  my 
shoulder.  A  little  boy  to  whom  he  has  oeeu 
speaking  is  advancing  towards  him,  and  I  imagine 
that  this  sudden  movement  is  mere  playfulness 
on  his  part  directed  towards  the  chUd,  when,  on 
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glanciucf  at  him,  I  perceive  tbat  his  face  is  deadly 
white.  1  ask  him  it  he  feels  faint,  and  he  rc])lies, 
endeavouring  to  smile,  "  1  have  a  curioxis  sensa- 
tion wliich  1  never  had  before.  You  must  excuse 

mo  for "    That  sentence  is  never  finished ; 

those  words  are  the  last  that  the  thin  lips  ever 
frame !  He  reels  as  he  speaks,  and  falls  lieavily 
into  my  arms.  I  catch  him,  and  bear  him  to  the 
nearest  room — the  kitchen — ^^here  I  lay  hira  on 
a  long  wooden  dresser  and  summon  help.  A  few 

Eersous  come  at  my  cjJl ;  the  prior,  two  or  three 
ly  brothers,  and  linally  an  old  monk,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  some  knowledge  of  medicine. 
A  ULath-bke  pallor  has  come  over  the  face 
of  the  stricken  man;  his  lips  are  blue,  his 
mouth  is  set  and  rigid ;  tlie  old  monk  loosens  his 
gown,  chafes  his  hands  and  temples,  gives  me 
one  ra])id  and  meaning  look;  a  minute  after- 
wards the  prediction  contained  in  that  glance  is 
fultiUed,  and  Father  Lawrence  is  dead!  An 
hour  siuce,  and  he  was  expressing  his  hope  that 
he  should  die  amongst  the  boys :  now,  the 
hum  and  bustle  of  the  playground  swell  upon 
us  as,  lying  in  the  midst  of  us,  he  passes  Out  of 
the  World. 

So  inexpressibly  shocked  and  horrified  am  I  at 
this  event  (it  being  my  furst  experience  of  sudden 
death,  and  indeed  almost  of  death  in  any  shape), 
that  I  pass  *he  remainder  of  the  night  in  a  kind 
of  dream,  in  which  but  one  recollection  is  boldly 
prominent,  and  that  is  my  astonishment  at  tlie 
apathy  of  all  the  dead  man's  comrades.  A  young 
man,  apparently  in  full  health,  is  struck  down, 
and  witn  less  than  five  minutes'  warning  is 
numbered  with  the  dead,  and  scarcely  the  least 
sign  of  sorrow,  or  even  of  surprise,  is  exhibited  by 
those  among  whom  several  years  of  his  life  have 
been  passed.  This  is  perhaps  the  result  of  that 
strict   and   desperate   training,    which   is  the 

roundwork  of  the  Cistercian  system,  "Fr^re, 
faut  mourir !"  "Helas,  mourir  il  faut !"  The 
repetition  of  these  and  similar  sentences,  the 
constant  expectation  of  the  end  which  is  looked 
forward  to  as  the  release  and  the  crowning 

flory,  the  daily  sermons  on  the  uncertainty  of 
fe,  the  half-dug  grave  in  the  churchyard  always 
yawning  for  the  coming  occupant, — all  these 
things  tend  doubtless  to  familiarise  the  monks 
with  the  King  of  Terrors,  as  neither  to  be  won- 
dered nor  grieved  at.  Certain  it  is  that  within  a 
very  short  time  after  its  occurrence  this  event  is 
to  all  outward  seeming  dismissed  from  their 
minds,  and  the  ordinarv  solemn,  silent,  prosaic 
routine  is  renewed.  We,  who  were  present  at 
the  decease,  kneel  round  the  dead  body  while 
the  prior  offers  up  a  prayer  for  the  repose  of  the 
departed  soul ;  at  its  conclusion  he  and  I  start 
off  to  the  monastery  across  the  dull,  dank,  teem- 
ing fields  through  which  I  so  lately  passed  with 
the  dead  man.  My  companion  is  silent,  and 
I  am  too  much  occupied  with  my  own  thoughts 
to  wish  for  conversation.  Try  all  I  will,  I  cannot 
blot  out  that  cabn,  settled,  rigid  face,  from  my 
uiemory,  or  shut  it  from  my  sight.  It  rises  be- 
fore me,  ever  fresh  and  new,  and  its  asso- 
Wttion  with  the  monkish  garb  is  so  vivid, 
and  mv  relations  with  it  have  been  so  recent 


and  so  brief,  that  I  cannot  dissuade  mvself 
that  the  events  of  the  last  hour  have  \)een 
visionary,  and  that  the  form  now  walking  by 
my  side  is  that  which  accompanied  me  to  the 
reformatory. 

On  our  arrival  at  the  monastery  I  am  shown 
to  the  guest  chamber,  and  there  left  to  my 
own  reflections,  the  naturally  sombre  hue  of 
which  is  increased  by  my  solitude  and  by  the 
dead  silence  reigning  around.  For  more  than 
an  hour,  I  remain  brooding  over  the  embers 
of  a  wood  fire,  flickering  away,  until  I  am 
roused  by  the  entrance  of  an  old  man  in  the 
lay  brothers*  habit,  who  tells  me  he  has  been 
sent  by  the  abbot  to  conduct  me  through 
the  building.  StiU  in  a  dream,  I  follow  him 
along  cold,  whitewashed,  stone-paved  corridors 
and  up  gloomy  stairs ;  in  a  dream  I  pass  into 
the  refectorv  (refectory.  Heaven  save  tne  mark  ! 
where  one  daily  meal  of  bread-and -water  is  the 
sole  allowance),  and  thence  into  the  dormitories, 
where  I  find  many  useful  inventions  for  the 
effectual  prevention  of  sleep — such  as  straw 
pallets,  very  short  bedsteads,  and,  above  all,  an 
overpowering  closeness  and  odour.  Thence  into 
the  chapel,  where  the  monks  are  assembling  to 
celebrate  high  mass,  and  where  what  little  glim- 
mering of  reason  I  have  retained,  leaves  me  at 
once. 

For,  I  am  stationed  in  a  gallery  of  which  I 
am  the  sole  occupant,  whence  I  look  upon  a 
scene  that  assuredly  does  not  appear  to  have  the 
slightest  connexion  with  the  nineteenth  century. 
Before  me,  is  a  large  altar,  decorated  in  the  gayest 
manner,  and  illuminated  by  enormous  candle- 
sticks, bearing  gigantic  wax  candles.  Here  stands 
the  abbot  in  nis  fullest  robes,  while  in  seats  on 
either  side,  similar  to  the  prebendal  stalls  in  our 
cathedrals,  are  the  monks  in  their  light-brown 
habits  and  their  dark  cowls  and  scapularies; 
immediately  beneath  me  are  the  dark-robed  lay 
brethren;  throughout  the  building,  I  am  the 
only  person  in  anything  approaching  to  ordinaiy 
moaem  dress.  Now,  worn  out  by  the  events  of 
the  day,  and  entirely  overcome  by  the  strange- 
ness of  the  scene  going  on  before  my  eyes,  I 
completely  renounce  my  identity,  disclaim  any 
connexion  with  my  past  or  future,  and  become  a 
mere  passive  but  interested  spectator  of  the 
proceedings;  now,  I  gaze  in  dreamy  wonder 
on  bowings  and  genuflexions,  on  the  swinging  to 
and  fro  of  incense-laden  censers ;  now,  I  listen 
to  monotonous  chanting  of  the  monks,  through 
which  I  hear  the  iron  tones  of  midnight  clanging 
from  a  neighbouring  clock.  Midnight !  Li  the 
world  to-night,  the  signal  for  an  outburst  of  extra 
genialitv,  for  hand-gnisping  and  "  merry-Christ- 
mas" wishing ! 

And  eveu  here.  Oat  of  the  World,  the  so- 
lemn hour  has  its  distinctive  character ;  for,  as 
the  last  stroke  vibrates  through  the  building, 
the  service  is  ended,  and  the  aobot,  turning  to 
the  prior  who  bends  reverently  before  him,  raises 
him  up  and  salutes  him  on  the  cheek  with  what 
is  called  among  them  as  the  "kiss  of  peace." 
This  ceremony  is  repeated  by  the  prior  to  the 
oldest  of   the  monks,  by  ium  to  the  next  in 
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seniority,  and  so  on  one  from  the  other,  until 
not  only  the  entire  monkish  community  but  the 
lay  brethren,  aud  a  certain  selection  from  the 
boys  in  the  reformatory,  have  received  and  be- 
stowed this  Christian  greeting.  Then,  the  chapel 
is  gradually  emptied,  the  lights  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  three  or  four  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  altar),  are  extinguished,  and,  look- 
ing down  into  the  gloom,  I  find  that  I  in  my 
gallery,  and  eight  monks,  four  on  either  side  the 
altar,  are  the  only  occupants  of  the  building. 
The  echoes  of  the  last  footsteps  die  away,  the 
door  immediately  beneath  me  shuts  with  a  iieavy 
clang,  and  the  four  monks  on  the  right  hand 
burst  into  a  monotonous  chant — a  rapid  and 
slurred  delivery  of  Latin  words,  with  a  very  deep 
bass,  aud  a  very  slirill  treble  for  the  penultimate 
and  final  notes— which  I  regard  as  the  most  dis- 
mal and  appalling  vocal  exercise  I  have  ever 
listened  to ;  until  the  four  monks  on  the  left-hand 
side  take  up  the  burden,  and  prove  themselves 
infinitely  more  discordant.  I  sit  and  listen  to 
this  chanting,  until  a  disagreeable  feeling  arises 
in  me  that  1  have  been  forgotten,  and  may  pro- 
bably have  to  pass  the  remainder  of  the  night  in 
the  gallery :  a  circumstance  which  would  be  the 
more  uncomfortable,  as  the  only  chance  of  my 
spending  my  Christmas  at  home,  lies  in  my 
catching  the  mail-train  at  Buffborough:  for 
which  poor  Father  Lawrence  told  me  he  had 
provided,  but  which  may  now  be  overlooked. 
At  length,  however,  after  groping  about  and 
making  many  vain  attempts  to  discover  any 
outlet,  I  am  joined  by  one  of  the  lay  brethren, 
who  conducts  me  to  tne  guest-chamber,  whicii  I 
reach  in  safety,  with  no  other  incident  on  the 
way  than  that,  as  we  pass  through  the  corridor 
leading  to  tlie  chapel,  I  hear  a  measured  tramp 
of  footsteps,  and,  looking  up,  see  four  men  ap- 
proaching, bearing  between  them  on  an  open 
tier  the  body  of  their  dead  comrade. 

Li  the  light  of  a  blazing  fire,  the  snug,  warm 
guest-chamber  looks  doubly  inviting  when  con- 
trasted with  the  cold  and  darkness  from  which  I 
have  emerged.  I  am  here  joined  by  the  abbot, 
withwhom  I  have  a  lon^  conversation,  principally, 
of  course,  concerning  the  melancholy  event  of  the 
night.  I  learn  that  Father  Lawrence  had  always  a 
predisposition  to  disease  of  the  heart,  and  that,  on 
the  day  of  his  death,  he  had  undergone  some 
extra  excitement,  in  his  anxiety  that  the  con- 
secration of  the  image  of  the  Virgin  should  go 
off  well.  Further,  i  learn  that  he  had  often 
expressed  the  greatest  horror  of  lingering  illness, 
and  the  miseries  too  frequently  attendant  on 
physical  decay ;  these  have  been  mercifully 
spared  him,  and  his  two  chief  wishes,  that 
his  death  should  be  sudden,  aud  that  it 
should  take  place  among  the  boys,  have  been 
fulfilled. 

The  sound  of  wheels  grating  on  the  gravel 
warns  me  that  the  time  for  my  departure  has 
arrived,  and  I  take  leave  of  the  abbot,  who,  in 
his  farewell,  expresses  many  kind  wishes  that  I 
shall  come  at  some  more  favourable  season,  and 
renew  my  intercourse  with  the  order.  Perhaps 
I  Diaj;  for,  though  I  was  enabled  to  see  but 


little  of  the  ordinary  lives  and  habits  of  those 
monks,  never  were  the  events  of  any  twelve 
hours  so  firmly  impressed  on  my  m'w\  as  those 
which  I  spent  Out  of  the  World. 


HAUNTED  LONDON. 

THE  GHOST  OF  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

There  is  no  ghost,  among  all  the  ghosts 
haunting  London,  that  we  oftener  meet  at 
night,  just  by  the  black  mud-splashed  arch  of 
Temple  Bar,  than  old  Samuel  Johnson's. 

When  the  sooty  orifice  that  cabs  and  omnibuses 
are  all  day  threacung,  is  visited  at  the  small  hours 
by  lurid  glimpses  of  the  Fleet-street  moon ;  when 
St.  Clement's  clock  is  striking,  we  will  not  say 
what,  and  white  as  snow  shines  the  pointing  hand 
of  James  the  First  from  hb  niche  above  the 
ebon  gateway  ;  and  when  the  prim,  fish-headed 
statue  of  Queen  Elizabeth  on  the  Temple  side, 
is  dark  in  shadow  as  a  female  mute;  then  I  meet 
my  burly  ghost  with  the  little  shrivelled 
scorched  wig  and  the  inked  ruffles.  Then,  when 
the  moon  shows  her  silver  disk,  and  the  glass 
windows  of  the  upper  room  where  Messrs. 
Child  keep  their  banking  ledgers,  look  dim, 
semi-transparent,  and  solemn  as  the  windows  of 
some  mortuary  chapel,  the  sturdy  ghost  roUs 
through  to  revisit  his  old  haunts. 

I  will  foUow  the  great  lexicographer  in  the 
knee-breeches  and  deep  flapper  waistcoat,  to  all 
his  old  Strand  lodgings  and  old  club  haunts, 
whether  up  silent  courts,  where  your  footfall 
sounds  loud  in  the  silence,  or  into  sawdust- 
strewn  taverns,  where  the  portraits  of  extinct 
waiters  are  over  the  mantelpiece,  and  the  cry 
is  "Stale  or  household?"  "Old  or  mild,  sir?'^' 
"  One  chop  and  follow  !"  and  other  still  more  ab- 
breviated inquiries  and  signals.  Or,  we  shall  trace 
him  up  the  black  common  stair  of  chambers  to 
the  double  door  and  the  room  strewn  with  books, 
paper,  and  crushed  quills — rooms  with  smoked 
ceilings  and  wainscoted  walls,  long  since  passed 
into  air  ?  Nor  must  we  forget  to  walk  round  St. 
James's-square,  as  he  and  that  vagabond  poet. 
Savage,  once  did  all  ni^ht  for  lack  of  a  lodging. 

It  becomes  me  at  tliis  season,  to  think  how 
that  John  Bushnell,  the  architect  who  carried 
out  "Wren's  design  and  built  this  gateway,  has 
been  gone  to  dust  exactly  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  years,  and  as  I  muse  over  the  not  un- 
common lot  of  John  Bushnell,  who  built  a  gate- 
way, who  died  and  was  forgotten,  I  follow  the 
burly  ghost  of  the  son  of  the  poor  Lich- 
field bookseller  that  just  now  rolled  through, 
as  he  was  wont  years  ago  at  such  hours,  re- 
turning from  his  club  in  some  of  the  side  streets 
of  the  Strand,  to  his  lonely  lodgings  in  the 
Temple  or  Bolt-court,  thinking  of  Boswell,  and  of 
Reynqids  the  painter's  car-trumoet,  of  Burke 
the  orator's  spectacles,  or  Giboon  the  his- 
torian's snuff-box,  and  of  some  of  his  own 
sokmn  sledge-hammer  repartees,  beginning, 
"  Why,  sir  P^  or  "  No,  sir,"  or  "  What  then, 
sir,"  with  wliich  he  had  felled  his  conversational 
antagonists.  I  am  so  near  the  ghost  that  1  can 
see  his  dirty  large  hands,  bitten  nails,  scrofula- 
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scarred  face,  brown  coat,  black  worsted  stockinjp, 
and  breeches  loose  at  the  knees.  Perhaps,  with 
rolling  eyes  and  convulsively  twitching  mouth, 
he  is  "repeatii^  to  himself  those  solemn  lines  of 
his  poem  on  London,  which  he  had  founded  on 
Buch  bitter  experience  : 

This  mournful  truth  U  everywhere  confessed. 
Slow  rises  worth  by  poverty  depressed  ; 

or  he  is,  with  sarcastic  smile,  chewmg  the  cud  of 
that  cruel  definition  in  his  Dictionary,  so  in- 
human when  we  consider  his  young  Scotch 
friend  Boswell's  feelings :  ' 

Oats,  a  grain  that  the  English  feed  their 
horses  with,  and  the  Scotch  their  men. 

Tlianks,  I  say  loudly,  to  that  self-immolating 
biographer  of  the  doctor's,  Boswell,  that 
"  dunce,  parasite,  and  coxcomb,"  as  one  of  his 
commentators  calls  him  ;  that  standing  Scotch 
bore  who  was  laughed  at  in  St.  Jamcs's-street, 
sneered  at  in  the  Temple,  and  despised  every- 
where ;  who  kept  for  years  like  a  spaniel, 
or  a  toadying  poor  relation,  at  the  elbow  of 
the  great  doctor ;  who  submitted  patiently  to 
hurricanes  of  laughter,  hailstorms  of  sarcasm, 
and  pelting  rains  of  insolence,  so  that  he  could 
keep  his  note-book  open  and  take  down  the 
aphorisms  of  the  ^reat  club  lawgiver  he 
idolised,  and  whose  tame  he  hoped  to  share, 
however  humbly  !  Thanks,  I  say,  to  this  indus- 
trious, intellectual  serf,  this  unpaid  helot,  we 
know  the  minutest  virtues  and  weaknesses  of  the 
ponderous  doctor,  who  has  left  such  clear  foot- 
prints of  his  on  these  oblong  London  stones. 

As  we  follow  that  ghost  about  his  Loudon 
haunts  we  feel,  as  we  watch  his  broad  back, 
that  we  know  almost  more  about  him  than  we 
do  about  our  own  father ;  we  know  that  in  Bolt- 
court,  number  eight,  on  the  right  hand,  oppo- 
site the  Bolt-in-Tuu,  is  where  he  livedi  for 
seven  years,  where  his  ghost  most  delights 
to  haunt.  There  he  kept  his  cat  Hodge,  who 
put  up  his  back  and  purred  much  like  other  cats, 
and  wnom  he  was  anxious  should  not  be  shot. 
There,  on  the  ground-floor,  lived  his  pensioner, 
blind  Mrs.  Williams,  who  used  to  tell  if  the  tea- 
cups were  full  enough  by  sounding  them  with 
her  snuffy,  shrivelled  fingers:  much  to  the 
horror  of  Miss  Reynolds  and  Mrs.  Piozzi,  the 
shrewd  brewer's  widow,  who  shocked  every- 
body by  marrying  an  Italian  master.  Here  was 
the  little  garden  that  the  great  author  of 
Kassclas  loved  to  watch  and  nurture;  and 
here  were  two  floors  piled  with  his  books,  and 
only  a  way  in  one  place  for  his  study,  where  he 
could  fret,  and  think,  and  brood,  and  storm  as 
he  liked.  Here,  within  reach  of  the  pleasant 
friendly  roar  of  Fleet-street,  that  he  loved,  then 
waited  on  by  his  negro  servant  Frank  Barber, 
and  the  oldC  decayed,  taciturn  surgeon  Mr. 
Levett,  used  to  sit  the  lawgiver  of  the  club, 
hoarding  up  mysterioua  scraps  of  orange-peel, 
eating  veal-pie  ana  plums,  till  perspiration 
dropped  from  his  forehead ;  sluepuig  late  and 
then  repenting  it;  praying,  resolving,  twitch- 
ing, grunting,  shaking  liis  head,  puffing,  bUnk- 


ing,  teazing  Goldsmith  and  snubbing  Bos- 
well ;  in  a  word,  turning  out  down  the  court, 
wig  hind  before  and  stoekinj^s  down,  amid 
the  clamour  of  boys  and  wonder  of  chainnen,  to 
hand  Mrs.  Montague  or  bewitching  Miss  Bumey 
to  her  carriage.  Here  it  was,  too — in  this  quiet 
harbour  of  a  court,  where  we  put,  as  into 
a  haven,  from  the  cataract  of  coaches  in  Fleet- 
street,  their  thunder  and  tearing  trample  ;  in 
the  back  room  of  the  first  floor  of  the  now 
vanished  house — that  the  doctor  surrendered  his 
poor  soul  to  Him  who  gave  it.  Here,  to  this 
quiet  Bolt-court  came  the  great  Burke  and 
Langton,  and  all  the  club,  to  bid  farewell  to  the 
dying  man,  to  shake  his  pale  hand ;  and  here  Rey- 
nolds promised  him  that  he  would  read  the  Bible, 
and  never  paint  any  more  on  Sundays.  Here, 
in  the  vanished  house,  he  said,  in  his  grand,  un- 
changeable manner,  to  the  pretematurally  solemn 
doctor,  who  felt  his  purse  and  shook  his  head, 
"  No,  sir,  I  am  not  better  ;  you  cannot  conceive 
with  what  acceleration  I  advance  towards  death." 
Here,  as  he  opened  his  last  note,  he  said,  "  We 
shall  receive  no  letters  in  the  grave."  Here, 
he  was  glad  to  know  he  would  be  buried  in 
the  Abbey ;  here,  on  Monday,  the  13th  of  De- 
cember, at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  he 
passed  away  so  softly,  that  the  watchers  in  his 
room  did  not  know  he  had  left  them  for  another 
world.  Here,  was  with  him  no  departing 
wrestle  for  life,  no  agonising  struggle  and  cling- 
ing to  the  sharp  edge  of  the  grave.  And  let  us, 
before  we  leave  Bolt-court  and  push  off  for  an- 
other haunt  of  the  great  Lichfield  man's,  exe- 
crate the  memory  oi  that  ruthless  printer  who 
pulled  down  the  house  where  Johnson  died, 
erecting  another,  which,  by  a  just  retribution, 
was  eaten  up  indignantly,  by  fire,  one  November 
night  in  1807. 

There  is  scarcely  one  of  the  streets  leading 
from  the  Strand  down  to  the  river — which,  with 
rusted  railings  at  the  ends  of  them,  and  ghostly 
glimpses,  at  dusk,  of  giant  shot-towers  and 
bridges  of  lamps — has  not  some  memory  of 
Johnson,  or  has  not  echoed  with  his  heavy 
tread.  In  quiet  John-street,  Adelphi,  in  the 
Society  of  Arts,  for  instance,  and  the  council- 
room  hung  round  with  the  great  allegorical 
fictures  by  that  wonderful,  mad,  quarrelsome, 
rish  painter,  Barry,  painted  by  him  for  nothing, 
at  a  time  he  was  all  but  starving — there,  amongst 
naked  Grecian  striplings,  nymphs.  Dr.  Burncy 
in  his  wig.  Captain  Cook,  ana  Raleigh,  is  the 
doctor's  portrait.  He  sat  for  it ;  and  here  you 
may  detect,  among  gods  and  goddesses,  his  pur- 
blind eyes,  auerulous  mouth,  elevated  eyebrows, 
and  square,  lined  forehead.  Here  he  enunciated 
his  tremendous  abhorrence  of  Whig,  Scotchman, 
and  foreigner.  Here,  in  the  green-room,  Grold- 
smith  once  got  up  to  address  the  learned  Society, 
and,  after  floundering,  blundering,  and  stammer- 
ing, sat  down  in  vexed  confusion;  and  here 
Jolinson  spoke  once  on  some  subject  relative 
to  mechanics,  with  all  the  clearness  and  vigour 
for  which  he  was  renowned. 

Let  us  push  on  for  Bedford-street.     It  was 
when  living  in  this  street,  at  a  house  opposite 
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Henrietta-street,  that  the  great  doctor  used  to 
visit  the  father  of  the  great  orator  Sheridan,  the 
Irish  oratorical  lecturer.  It  was  at  a  drawing-room 
window  of  this  house  that  Sheridan — the  man 
whom  Johnsondespised  and  Footc  ridiculed — and 
a  friend,  stood  one  afternoon,  with  an  opera-glass, 
watcliing  for  the  learned  doctor,  who  was  ex- 
pected to  dinner.  Presently  he  loomed  through 
the  grey  blue  of  the  London  distance,  large,  cum- 
brous, and  Cyclopean,  and  they  "  made  him  out," 
as  the  sailors  call  it,  working  along  with  a  solemn 
deportment,  and  an  awkward,  measured  step. 
There  was  at  that  time  no  side  pavement  of  level 
broad  flags,  but  there  were  stone  posts  at  intervals, 
to  guara  foot-passengers  from  carriages.  Upon 
every  post  the  two  friends  in  the  window — didl, 
fluent  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  Mr.  Whyte  the  short- 
sighted— saw  the  doctor  lay  his  hand ;  and  if  he 
missed  one,  he  would  go  on  a  trifle,  then  stop, 
and  seem  to  recollect  and  be  troubled,  and 
go  back,  to  complete  the  ceremony.  This 
strange,  morbid,  hypochondriac  ceremonial  was 
one  Mr.  Sheridan  said  the  doctor,  in  that  street 
at  least,  always  performed. 

We  will  follow  the  great  lexicographer's  ghost 
to  Bow-street,  where  the  doctor  once  lived 
for  a  short  time ;  where  all  the  great  actors  and 
authors  had  lived  when  the  place  was  fashion- 
able, and  before  that  terrible,  black,  hearse-like 
prisoners'  van  appeared  there  daily  like  a 
spectre's  coacL  This  was  in  his  rough  days, 
when  he  was  drudging  for  Cave,  the  editor  of 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  tramping  o*it  per- 
petually to  St.  John's  Gate,  in  ClerkcnweU,  to 
see  him,  and  dine  there  behind  a  screen,  tliat 
hid  his  shabbincss  from  Cave's  tradesmen  guests. 
Now,  as  we  walk  up  Oxford-street,  escap- 
ing with  difiiculty  at  Regent-circus  being 
trampled  to  death  by  Lord  Peabody's  silver- 
plated  greys,  watching  the  Lady  Smalltalk 
getting  out  ai  the  fashionable  bonnet-shop, 
where  the  windows  are  a  perfect  flower-bed  of 
spring  ribbons,  it  is  liard  to  recal  the  simple  days 
when  Johnson  brought  here  his  wife  Zetty,  from 
Lichfield  :  the  fat,  red-cheeked,  affected  woman 
whom  Garrick  used  to  mimic. 

No  reasonable  ghost  doin^  it  quietly  could 
visit  all  Johnson's  haunts  m  one  night,  be- 
tween sunset  and  cock-crow.  For  instance,  now 
breaking  erratically  down  from  Oxford  Market, 
and  omitting  many  Johnson-hannted  spots, 
I  must  get  a^in  into  Johnson's  favourite  river 
street,  the  otrand,  and  go  to  Exeter-street, 
where,  in  a  lofty  garret  at  the  house  of  a  certain 
Norris,  and  staymaker,  he  lodged  when  he 
first  came  to  town.  He  had  left  the  fair 
widow    he     had    married    in    Lichfield — had 

E'veu  up  his  detested  school  where  the  merci- 
is  boys  used  to  watch  and  langh  at  liin) 
through  key-holes,  and  had  come  up  to  London 
with  nis  pupil  Gkirrick,  who  loved,  ridiculed, 
and  feared  him — to  push  his  fortune  as  a  writer. 
Here,  then,  in  this  Venetian  street,  looking  out 
on  the  water,  glittering  under  the  siin  and 
leaden  under  the  shadow,  lived  the  stmggler ; 
remarkable  at  the  eightpenny  ordinary  at  the 
Pine  Apple  in  New-street  where  he  dined,  for 


his  gaunt,  lank  form  and  scarred  twitching  face ; 
but  more  for  his  learning  and  conversational 
powers,  his  sledge -hammer  answers  -ad  pistol- 
shot  repartees,  for  some  time  he  lived  on  four- 
peuce-half penny  a  day,  and  paid  visits  on  clean- 
shirt  days  only.  lie  abstamed  from  wine,  and 
waited  bravely  for  sunshine  ;  though  a  book- 
seller, looking  at  his  broad  shoulders,  did  tell 
him  that  he  hadbetter  buy  a  porter's  knot.  He 
met  "  very  good  company"  at  the  Pine  Apple, 
in  New-street,  Covent  Garden;  for,  thougli  no  one 
knew  his  neighbour's  name,  some  had  travelled. 
"  It  used  to  cost  the  rest,"  the  doctor  related, 
proudly,  in  after  life  at  creat  tables,  Boswell 
waiting  at  his  elbow  with  nis  greedy  note-book, 
and  Reynolds  ready  with  his  receptive  ear-trumpet 
and  watchful  glittering  spectacles — "  it  used  to 
cost  the  rest  a  shilling,  for  they  drank  wine; 
but  I  liad  a  cut  of  meat  for  sixpence,  and  bread 
for  a  penny,  and  gave  the  waiter  a  penny,  so 
that  I  was  quite  well  served:  nay,  better  tlian 
the  rest,  for  they  gave  the  waiter  nothing." 
Part  of  that  ponderous  tragedy,  Irene,  which  led 
him  a  year  afterwards  to  frequent  the  green-room 
in  a  suit  of  scarlet  and  gold  lace  of  extraordinary 
splendour,  was  written  in  this  healthy  garret,  in 
the  street  where  Exeter  House  once  stood; 
where  Earl  Cecil,  son  of  the  celebrated  Bur- 
leigh, who  once  nodded  his  head  to  some  effect, 
lived ;  and  when  the  street  was  ever  rustling 
with  satin,  and  there  was  perpetual  grinding 
by  of  gilded  coaches,  and  putting  off  of  silk- 
canopied  boats  to  Elizabeth  s  nalaces,  right  or 
left,  of  Greenwich  and  Whitehall. 

But,  we  must  go  nearer  the  black  dome,  to  an- 
other river-side  garret  of  the  great  man's,  and  see 
him  with  liis  scorched  wig  (for  he  was  short- 
sighted, and  was  always  singeing  it  by  reading 
with  a  candle  held  too  close),  in  Grough-square, 
Fleet-street.  Here  in  the  Dictionary  time — in 
a  sort  of  rude  counting-house,  with  his  five  Scotch 
and  one  English  secretaries  and  copyists — he 
boasted  that  he  (one  Englishman)  wiis  doing 
what  it  had  taken  forty  French  Academicians 
to  do. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  great  doctor  or- 

fanised  a  club  in  Ivy -lane,  Newgate-street,  every 
'uesday  evening,  at  the  Kind's  Head  Beef-steak 
House  :  a  club  which  he  tried  to  re-organisc  the 
year  before  his  death,  till  he  found  to  liis  regret 
that  the  landlord  was  dead  and  the  house  shut 
up.  The  members  were  merchants,  booksellers, 
pliysicians,  and  dissenting  ministers.  Here, 
while  the  steak  bubbled,  or  the  chop  hissed, 
spat,  and  flared,  Johnson  beat  down  his  adver- 
saries with  his  conversational  club,  talking  more 
for  victory  than  truth:  now,  denying  that  a 
country's  luxurj'  increased  with  its  riches :  now, 
that  card-playing  was  an  increasing  vice  :  now, 
asserting  tlint  good,  and  now  that  evil,  predo- 
minated in  the  world. 

He,  of  all  great  men,  was  a  tavern  haimter,  as 
Dryden  liad  been,  and  as  Addison  had  been.  He 
used  to  praise  the  civility  of  the  waiters,  the  beam- 
ing welcome  of  the  landlord,  the  promptness  of 
tJie  attendance,  the  readiness  of  the  company  to 
be  pleased.    "  Here,  sir,"  he  said,  "  I  dogmatise 
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and  am  contradicted,  and  I  love  this  conflict  of 
intellect  and  opinion." 

It  was  in  that  airy  haunt  in  Gouph-street 
that  Johnson,  wailed  on  by  the  poor  Dominie 
Sampson  of  a  doctor  whom  he  pensioned,  used 
to  hold  his  morning  levees  of  all  sorts  of  incon- 
gruous people — kind  gentle  Mr.  Laiigton,  the 
young  dissipated  beau  who  decoyed  the  doctor 
into  Uovent-gardcn  rerels ;  Garrick,  the  actor ; 
Dodaley,  the  printer,  once  a  footman ;  Strahan, 
the  printer ;  Mrs.  Gardiner,  the  wife  of  a  tallow- 
chandler  on  Snow-hill;  and  Mr.  Diamond,  an 
apothecary  of  Gork-slreet,  with  whom  he  had 
plumed  an  expedition  to  Ireland  that  never 
took  place. 

Hero,  to  this  famous  and  honoured  garret 
came  those  friends  of  the  club,  till  one  settled 
here,  and  another  there;  till  one  died,  and  another 
went  abroad,  and  Ivy-lane  no  longer  echoed  with 
the  stentorian  wisdom  of  that  voice.  It  must 
have  been  affecting — that  gathering  of  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  old  clul) — years  afterwards  at  the 
Queen's  Arms,  St.  Paul's-churchyard,  one  De- 
cember afternoon  at  half-past  three.  The  old 
doctor  himself  wrote  about  it  to  tripping  Mrs. 
Tiirale,  and  said  pathetically  enough,  "  We  had 
not  met  together  for  thirty  years,  and  one  of  us 
thought  the  others  grown  very  old.  Our  meeting 
may  be  supposed  to  be  somewhat  tender."  They 
had  coffee  after  dinner,  and  broke  up  at  ten.  In 
another  letter  he  says  of  the  survivors  of  tliat 
dinner,  "We  were  as  cheerful  as  ever,  but  he 
could  not  make  quite  so  much  noise,  for  since 
the  paralysis  his  voice  had  been  sometimes 
weak."  They  must  have  been  "  clubbable"  men, 
those  survivors,  to  emoy  that  thoughtful  even- 
ing, the  anniversary  of  thirty  yeaiV  buried  joys, 
affections,  and  hopes. 

Another  of  the  doctor's  clubs  was  in  one  of  his 
favourite  river-side  streets,  Essex-street,  at  the 
Essex  Head,  now  number  forty,  where,  in  1783, 
the  kind  doctor  established  a  club  for  the  bene- 
fit of  "Sam  Greaves,"  an  old  servant  of  his 
friend  Mr.  Thrale.  They  met  three  times  a 
week :  "  the  terms  low,  the  expenses  light,"  said 
the  doctor.  He  who  misses  forfeits  twopence. 
Each  man  was  president  in  turn,  and  the  waiter's 
fee  was  a  penny.  Barry  was  a  member,  but 
Sir  Joshua  Keynolds  was  afraid  of  Barry,  and 
would  not  join-  Bozzy  was  there,  note-taking 
as  usual. 

All  these  clubs,  whether  in  Essex-street, 
Strand,  or  Old-street,  St.  Luke's ;  whether  they 
were  formed  of  mathematical  tailors  or  young 
physicians;  fade  away  before  the  club — Johnson's 
special  haunt — the  cltjb  held  at  the  Turk's 
Head  in  Gerrard-strcet,  Soho,  and  founded,  in 
1764,  in  the  street  where  Dryden  had  once 
lived,  and  where  James  the  First's  unlucky  son 
Prince  Henry,  built  a  house.  It  was  started  by 
the  great  painter  Sir  Joshua  B«ynolds,  origin- 
ally consisted  of  ten  members,  and  met  every 
Fnday  at  seven  for  supper.  Here,  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins, that  wrong-headea  member,  quarrelled  with 
Burke;  here,  Goldsmith  tried  to  elbow  in  his 
jokes;  and  here  Reynolds  shifted  his  ear- 
tnunpet  and  took  snuff.    Here,  comes  Johnson 


from  his  room  in  Johnson's-court,  or  from  his 
bottle  of  port  and  talk  about  the  Hebrides  with 
Boswell  at  the  Mitre,  in  Fleet-street.  It  was 
to  this  club  that  Boswell,  who  had  been  fidget- 
ing all  the  evening  while  talking  to  Lady 
Di:  Beauclerk  for  fear  he  should  be  rejected,  was 
taken  ;  and  to  the  Turk's  Head,  where  Johnson, 
leaning  over  a  chair  as  if  he  was  leaning  from  a 
pulpit,  delivered  him  a  mock  charge  as  to  his 
duties  as  a  good  fellow  and  a  clubbable  man. 
Here  tlie  doctor  enunciated  all  his  prejudices, 
his  hatred  of  fuiious  Frenchmen,  Scotchmen, 
Whigs,  Dissenters,  Fielding's  novels,  and  his 
love  of  city  life,  tavern,  club,  good  haters.  Here 
he  preached  and  thundered,  teased  Garrick,  and 
confuted  Gibbon,  lamented  Goldsmith's  death, 
and  railed  at  Wilkes,  the  despot  and  autocrat 
on  Friday  nights. 

But,  one  of  the  greatest  haunts  of  Johnson 
was  the  Mitre  Tavern,  in  Fleet-street.  He 
seems,  in  1763,  when  Boswell  knew  him,  to 
have  been  perpetually  there.  "  When  I  go  up 
that  quiet  cloistered  court,  running  up  uke  a 
little  secure  haven  from  the  stormy  ocean  of 
Fleet-street,  and  see  the  doctor's  gnarled  bust 
on  the  bracket  above  his  old  hat,  I  sometimes 
think  the  very  waistcoat  must  still  be  impreg- 
nated by  the  fumes  of  his  seething  punch-bowls." 
At  this  time  the  doctor  used  to  leave  his  cham- 
bers in  Inner  Temple-lane,  lately  pulled  down, 
at  four  in  the  afternoon,  and  never  go  home 
again  till  two  in  the  morning,  afraid  of  so- 
litude and  the  blue-devils  that  lurked  in  those 
old  Temple  rooms  waiting  his  return.  The 
first  meeting  of  Boswell  and  Johnson  in  that 
low-roofed  mouldy  hostelrie  was  arranged  by 
Bozzy,  who  had  heard  that  the  Mitre  was  a 
place  of  frequent  resort  with  the  doctor,  who 
used  to  sit  tnerc  late.  Boswell,  a  young  man 
about  town,  wishing  to  get  into  the  Foot  Guards, 
but  determining,  at  his  crabbed  shrewd  old 
father's  wish,  to  go  to  Utrecht  and  study  law, 
wanted  Johnson's  advice  about  a  course  of  study, 
and,  having  been  introduced  to  hiin  at  Davies 
the  bookseller's,  called  upon  the  doctor  at  his  re- 
quest, and  proposed  his  coming  at  this  very 
Mitre,  with  its  curtained  partitions  and  incom- 
plete daylight.  A  few  days  later,  Bozzy  meets 
the  great  doctor  going  home  to  Inner  Temple- 
lane  at  one  in  the  morning.  Ever  impudent  and 
unabashed,  he  at  once  proposes  the  Mitre ;  but 
"  No,  sir,"  said  Johuson,  kindly  enough,  "  it  is 
too  late.  They  won't  let  us  in.  But  I'll  go  with 
you  another  night  with  all  my  heart." 

A  week  afterwards,  Bozzy,  somewhat  obli- 
vious of  the  doctor,  meets  nim  in  an  eating- 
house  in  the  Strand,  the  right-hand  side  above 
Temple-bar,  and  hears  an  Irishman  quarrel  with 
him  as  to  the  cause  of  some  men  being  black. 
He  follows  him  out,  and  agrees  to  come  for 
Johnson  that  evening  at  nine.  At  nine  they 
meet,  go  to  the  Mitre  and  sup,  the  doctor 
emptying  his  bottle  of  port.  That  night  was 
the  gem  of  Boswell's  life :  for,  that  night,  John- 
son took  his  admirer's  hand,  and,  pleased  with 
his  frtmkness  and  veneration,  said,  "  Sir,  give 
me    vour    hand,   I    have    taken  a    liking    to 
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jou."  One  canuot  but  smile  now,  in  that 
doleful,  silent  tavern,  where  no  pots  rattle, 
or  busy  waiters  scream  down  kitchen  speak- 
ing-tubes, to  think  of  the  almost  deifying  re- 
verence with  which  that  clever  simpleton  Bos- 
well  speaks  of  it.  He  savs :  "  The  orthodox 
high  church  sound  of  the  Mitre,  the  figure  and 
manner  of  the  celebrated  Samuel  Johnson,  the 
extraordinary  power  and  precision  of  his  conver- 
sation, and  tiie  pride  arising  from  finding  myself 
admitted  as  his  companion,  produced  a  variety 
of  sensations  and  a  pleasing  elevation  of  mind 
bevond  what  I  had  ever  before  experienced." 

It  was  on  another  occasion,  at  this  same  low- 
browed tavern,  that  Johnson  made  that  dreadful 
remark  to  a  Scotchman,  who  spoke  of  the 
prospect  round  Edinburgh,  that  has  ever  since 
Been  cruelly  used  as  a  universally  known  great 
British  joke :  "I  believe,  sir,"  said  the  tre- 
mendous man,  whose  voice  was  like  a  cathedral 
bell — "  I  believe,  sir"  (repeated  for  dignity  and 
not  from  hesitation),  "  you  have  a  great  many 
trees — so  has  Norway,  so  has  England — but,  sir, 
let  me  tell  you,  the  noblest  prospect  which  a 
Scotchman  ever  sees,  is  the  high  road  that  leads 
him  to  England." 

And  now  we  are  inside  the  Mitre,  it  is  not  so 
long  across  the  road,  defying  and  dodging  the 
cab,  to  that  red,  lighthouse  sort  of  lamp  that 

Eoints  us  up  Wine-omce-court,  where  Goldsmith 
ved  when  he  wTote  children's  books  (as  it  is 
supposed),  and  certainly  a  grammar  for  New- 
berry the  bookseller  in  St.  Paid's-churchyard, 
and  where  Dr.  Percy,  who  used  to  quarrel 
with  Dr.  Jolmson  about  the  old  ballads  he 
80  usefully  collected.  Here,  on  the  right 
band,  following  a  tract  of  sawdust  that  looks 
like  powdered  ginger,  you  will  find  the  Cheshire 
Cheese  Tavern,  where  in  a  certain  window, 
snug  on  the  right,  they  still  point  out  (as  they  do 
at  tne  Mitre)  Johnson's  seat,  and,  in  this  in- 
stance. Goldsmith's  too. 

Another  of  Johnson's  clubs  was  at  the  Queen's 
Arms,  in  St.  Paul's-churchyard,  which  the 
doctor  had  got  a  friend  to  form  as  a  City  Club, 
of  quiet,  well-behaved  men :  not  patriotn.  He 
dined  there,  the  very  day  his  old  friend  Thrale, 
the  brewer,  died ;  for,  from  sorrow  and  self- 
torture,  this  hypochondriacal  wise  man  always 
resorted  to  company,  and  not  to  solitude ;  which 
he  dreaded  as  much  as  he  did  death. 

Many  as  are  the  London  doors  we  have 
knocked  at  following  the  ghost  of  Johnson, 
we  still  have  not  recorded  all  the  places  \jx  which 
he  twitched,  and  shouted,  and  extinguished, 
and  felled  conversational  adversaries,  from  the 
time  when  he  and  Garrick  set  their  faces  to- 
wards London,  until  the  day  when  their  coffins 
were  laid  together  in  the  south  transept  of  West- 
minster Abbey,  near  Shakspeare's  monument. 

He  had  lived  in  Woodstock-street,  Hajiover- 
square,  far  away  from  printers  and  taverns ;  in 
the  Strand,  at  the  Black  Boy,  opposite  the 
Adelphi ;  in  Fetter-lane,  that  grimy  defile ;  at 


the  Golden  Anchor,  Holbom-bars ;  at  Staple  Inn  f 
at  Gray's  Inn ;  and  at  number  seven,  Johnson's- 
court.  In  this  last  place,  which  did  not  derive 
its  name  from  him,  lived  the  doctor,  \n\\\  blind 
Miss  Williams  on  the  ground-floor,  Mr.  Levett, 
bis  pensioner,  in  the  garret,  and  below  him 
Johnson's  studv,  and  untidy,  ill-bound,  but  well 
read,  folios,  here,  he  read,  and  wrote,  and 
planned  with  more  light  and  air  than  previously 
m  the  Temple.  Here,  often  paced  up  Boswell,  his 
staring  eyebrows  arched,  his  moutli  protruding, 
his  double  chin  swaying.  I  lere,  when  one  dismal 
Friday  in  March,  1776,  he  hastened,  the  day 
after  his  arrival  in  London,  to  attend  his 
monarch's  levees,  and  found  Johnson  still  lu  bis 
favourite  Fleet-street,  but  removed  to  Bolt- 
court,  he  wrote  down  that  night  solemnly  in  his 
journal:  "I  felt  a  foolish  regret  that  he  had 
left,  a  court  which  bore  his  name ;  but  it  was  not 
foolish  to  be  affected  with  some  tenderness  of 
regard  for  a  place  in  which  I  had  seen  him  a 
great  deal,  from  whence  I  had  often  issued  a 
better  and  happier  man  than  when  I  entered, 
and  which  had  often  appeared  to  my  imaijination, 
while  I  trod  its  pavement  in  the  solemn  darkness 
of  the  night,  to  oc  sacred  to  wisdom  and  piety." 
Verily,  there  was  some  glimmer  of  true  loyalty 
to  this  intellectual  monarch,  in  this  strange  man. 
Often,  indeed,  by  day  and  night,  I  fancy  I 
see  in  the  distance  that  burly  and  sturdy  ghost. 
In  Covent-garden,  where  on  one  occasion  he 
stroUed  with  some  rakes,  who  had  knocked  him 
up  in  the  Temple  for  a  morning  frolic,  and 
astonished  the  nurserymen  bv helping  them  to  un- 

Eack  their  cabbages ;  in  Leicester-square,  where 
e  used  to  visit  Reynolds ;  in  Clcrkenwell,  where 
he  went  to  see  the  editor  of  the  Gentleman's  Ma- 
gazine, at  St.  John's  Gateway;  in  Salisbury- 
square,  where  he  used  to  visit  Richardson  the 
printer  and  novelist,  and  where  Hogarth,  hearing 
him  denounce  the  cruelty  with  which  the  Jaco- 
bites were  treated,  and  judging  from  his  rolling 
eyes  and  frothing  mouth,  took  iiim  for  a  madman. 
There  is  no  name,  indeed,  more  deeply  asso- 
ciated with  the  streets  of  London  than  that  of 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  who  has  been  wandering 
to-night,  like  a  tax-collector's  ghost  going  the 
rounds. 

"  What  are  those  white  streaks  over  the  black 
chimney-pots  of  Chancery-lane  ?" 
It  is  daybreak. 
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chapter  i.     five  years  later. 

Tellson's  Bank  by  Temple  Bar  was  an  old- 
fashioned  place,  even  in  the  year  one  thousand 
seven  huuarcd  and  eighty,  it  was  very  small, 
very  dark,  very  ugly,  very  incommodious.  It 
was  an  old-fashioncd  place  moreover,  in  the 
moral  attribute  that  the  partners  in  the  House 
were  proud  of  its  smallness,  proud  of  its  dark- 
ness, proud  of  its  ugliness,  proud  of  its  in- 
commodiousness.  They  were  even  boastful  of 
its  eminence  in  those  particulars,  and  were  fired 
by  an  express  conviction  that,  if  it  were  less  ob- 
jectionable, it  would  be  less  respectable.  This 
was  no  passive  belief,  but  an  active  weapon 
which  they  flashed  at  more  convenient  places  of 
business.  Tellson's  (they  said)  wanted  no  elbow- 
room,  Tellson's  wanted  no  light,  Tellson's  wanted 
no  embellishment.  Noakes  and  Co.'s  might,  or 
Snpoks  Brothers'  might ;  but   Tellson's,  thank 

Heaven ! 

Any  one  of  these  partners  would  have  disin- 
herited his  son  on  the  question  of  rebuUdiug 
Tellson's.  In  tliis  respect,  the  house  was  much 
on  a  par  with  the  Country ;  which  did  very  often 
disinherit  its  sons  for  suggesting  improvements 
in  laws  and  customs  that  Imd  long  been  highly 
obiectiouable,  but  were  only  the  more  respect- 
able. 

Tims  it  had  come  to  pass,  that  Tellson's  was 
the  triumphant  perfcctionof  inconvenience.  After 
bursting  open  a  door  of  idiotic  obstinacy  with  a 
weak  rattle  in  its  throat,  you  fell  into  Tellson's 
do^vn  two  steps,  and  came  to  your  senses  in  a 
miserable  little  shop,  with  two  little  counters, 
where  the  oldest  of  men  made  your  cheque  shake 
as  if  the  wind  rustled  it,  whue  they  examined 
the  signature  by  the  dingiest  of  windows,  which 
were  always  under  a  shower-bath  of  mud  from 
Fleet-street,  and  which  were  made  the  dingier  by 
their  own  iron  bars  proper,  and  the  heavy  stiadow 
of  Temple  Bar.  It  your  business  necessitated 
your  seeing  "  the  House,"  you  were  put  into 
a  species  of  Condemned  Hold  at  tne  back, 
where  you  meditated  on  a  misspent  life,  until 
the  House  came  with  its  hands  in  its  pockets. 


and  you  could  hardly  blink  at  it  in  the  djsmal 
twilight. 

Your  money  came  out  of,  or  went  into,  wormy 
old  wooden  drawers,  pai'ticles  of  wliich  flew  up 
your  nose  and  down  your  throat  when  they  were 
opened  and  shut.  Your  bank-notes  had  a  musty 
odour,  as  if  they  were  fast  decomposing  into  rags 
again.  Your  plate  was  stowed  away  among  the 
neighbouring  cesspools,  and  evil  conmiunications 
corrupted  its  good  polish  in  a  day  or  two.  Your 
deeds  got  into  extemporised  strong-rooms  made 
of  kitchens  and  sculleries,  and  fretted  all  the  fat 
out  of  their  pai'chments  into  the  banking-house 
air.  Your  lighter  boxes  of  family  papers  went 
up-stairs  into  a  Banneeidc  room,  that  always  had 
a  great  diuing-table  in  it  and  never  had  a 
dinner,  and  where,  even  in  the  year  one  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  eighty,  the  first  letters 
written  to  you  by  youi-  old  love,  or  by  your  little 
children,  were  but  newly  released  from  the  horror 
of  being  ogled  through  the  windows,  by  the 
heads  exposed  on  Temple  Bar  with  an  insensate 
brutality  and  ferocity  worthy  of  Abyssinia  or 
Ashantee. 

But,  indeed,  at  that  time,  putting  to  Death 
was  a  recipe  much  in  vogue  wath  all  trades  and 
professions,  and  not  least  of  all  with  Tellson's. 
Death  is  Nature's  remedy  for  all  things,  and 
why  not  Legislation's  ?  Accordingly,  the  forger 
was  put  to  Death ;  the  utterer  of  a  Bad  note  was 
put  to  Death ;  the  unlawful  opener  of  a  lett*r 
was  put  to  Death ;  the  purloiner  of  forty  shillii^s 
and  sixpence  was  put  to  Death  ;  the  holder  oi  a 
horse  at  Tellson's  door,  who  made  off  with  it, 
was  put  to  Death  ;  the  coiner  of  a  bad  shilling 
was  put  to  Death ;  the  sounders  of  three-fourths 
of  the  notes  in  the  whole  gamut  of  Crime,  were 
put  to  Death.  Not  that  it  did  the  least  good 
in  the  way  of  prevention — it  might  almost  have 
been  worth  remarking  that  the  lact  was  exactly 
the  reverse — but,  it  cleared  off  (as  to  this 
world)  the  trouble  of  each  particular  case,  and 
left  nothing  else  connected  with  it  to  be  looked 
after.  Thus,  Tellson's,  in  its  day,  like  greater 
places  of  business,  its  contemporaries,  had 
taken  so  many  lives,  that,  if  the  heads  laid  low 
before  it  had  been  ranged  on  Temple  Bar  in- 
stead of  being  privately  disposed  of,  they 
would  probably  have  excfudcd  what  little  light 
the  ground  floor  had,  in  a  rather  significant 
manner. 

Cramped  in  all  kinds  of  dim  cupboards  and 
hutches  at  Tellson's,  the  oldest  of  men  carried  on 
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the  business  gravely.  When  they  took  a  youug 
man  into  Tellson's  Loudou  house,  they  lud  him 
somewhere  till  he  was  old.  They  kept  him  in  a 
dark  jAice,  like  a  elieesc,  until  he  liad  the  full 
Tellson  flavour  and  blue-mould  ujjon  him.  Then 
only  was  he  permitted  to  be  seen,  spcctacnlavly 
poring  over  large  books,  and  casting  nis  breeches 
and  gaiters  into  the  genond  weight  of  the  esta- 
blishment. 

Outside  Tellson's — never  bjr  any  meaaa  in  it, 
unless  called  in — was  an  odd-job-man,  an  occa- 
sional porter  and  messenger,  who  served  as  the 
live  sign  of  the  house.  He  was  never  absent 
during  business  hours,  unless  upon  an  errand, 
and  then  he  was  represented  by  his  son :  a  grisly 
urchin  of  twelve,  who  was  his  express  image. 
People  understood  that  Tellson's,  in  a  stately 
way,  tolerated  the  odd-job-mau.  The  house  had 
always  tolerated  some  person  in  that  capa- 
city, and  time  and  tide  had  drifted  this  person 
to  the  post.  His  surname  was  Cruncher,  and 
on  the  youthful  occasion  of  his  renouncing  by 
proxy  tnc  works  of  darkness,  in  the  easterly 
parisli  cliureh  of  Houndsditch,  he  had  received 
the  added  appellation  of  Jerry. 

The  scene,  was  Mr.  Cruncher's  private  lodging 
in  Hanging-sword-alley,  Wliitefriai-s  ;  the  time, 
half-past  seven  of  the  clock  on  a  windy  March 
morning.  Anno  Domini  seventeen  huuared  and 
eighty.  (Mr.  Crunclier  himself  always  spoke 
of  the  year  of  our  Lord  as  Anna  Dominoes ; 
apparently  under  the  impression  that  the 
dhrislian  era  dated  from  the  invention  of  a 
popular  game,  by  a  lady  who  had  bestowed  her 
uauie  upon  it.) 

Mr.  Cruncher's  apartments  were  not  in  a 
savoury  neighbourhood,  and  ■were  but  two  in 
number,  even  if  a  closet  with  a  single  pane  of 
glass  in  it  might  be  counted  as  one.  But,  they 
were  very  decently  kept.  Early  as  it  was,  on  the 
windy  Mareli  morning,  the  room  in  which  he 
lay  a-bed  was  already  scrubbed  throughout ;  and 
between  the  cups  and  saucers  arranged  for  break- 
fast, and  the  lumberinff  deal  table,  a  very  clean 
white  cloth  was  spread. 

Mr.  Cruncher  reposed  ujider  a  patchwork 
counterpane,  like  a  Harlequin  at  home.  At 
first,  lie  slept  heavily,  but,  by  degrees,  began 
to  roll  and  surge  in  bed,  until  he  rose  above 
the  surface,  with  his  spiky  hair  looking  as  if 
it  must  tear  the  sheets  to  ribbons.  At  which 
juncture,  he  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  of  dire  exas' 
peration : 

"Bust  me,  if  she  ain't  at  it  agin!" 

A  woman  of  orderly  and  industrious  appear- 
ance rose  from  her  knees  in  a  comer,  with  suflB- 
cicnt  haste  and  trepidation  to  show  that  she  was 
tlie  person  referred  to. 

"  What !"  said  Mr.  Cruncher,  looking  out 
of  bed  for  a  boot.  "You're  at  it  acia,  arc 
youP"  ^ 

After  hailing  the  mom  with  this  second  sa- 
lotation,  he  threw  a  boot  at  the  woman  as  a 
third.  It  was  a  very  muddy  boot,  and  may  in- 
troduce the  odd  circumstauice  comiccted  with 
Mr.  Cruncher's  domestic  economy,  that,  whereas 
he  often  omne  home  after  banking  hoars  with 


clean  boots,  he  often  got  up  next  morning  to  find 
the  same  boots  covered  with  clay. 

",What,"  said  Jlr.  Cruncker,  vtjrying  his 
apostrophe  after  missing  his  mark — "what  are 
you  up  to,  A^gerawajter  ?" 

"  I  was  only  saying  my  prajers." 

"  Saying  your  prayers.  You're  a  -aice  woman ! 
What  do  you  mean  by  flopping  yourself  down  and 
praying  agin  me  ?" 

"  I  wa&  not  praying  against  you;  I  was  pray- 
ing for  you." 

"  You  weren't.  And  if  you  were,  I  won't  be 
took  the  liberty  witli.  Here  !  your  mother's 
a  nice  woman,  young  Jerry,  going  a  praying 
agin  your  father's  prosperity.  You've  got  a  auti- 
ful  mother,  you  have,  my  son.  You've  got  a  re- 
ligious motlier,  you  have,  my  boy :  gomg  and 
flopping  lujrself  down,  and  praying  thw  the 
bread-and-butter  may  be  snatched  out  of  the 
mouth  of  her  only  child  !" 

Master  Cruncher  (who  was  in  his  shirt)  took 
this  very  ill,  and,  turning  to  his  mother,  strongly 
deprecated  any  praying  away  of  his  personal 
board.  , 

"  And  what  do  you  suppose,  you  conceited 
female,"  said  Mr.  Cruncher,  witn  unconscious 
inconsistency,  "  that  the  worth  of  your  prayers 
may  be  ?  Name  the  price  that  you  put  your 
prayers  at !" 

"  They  only  come  from  the  heart,  Jerry.  They 
are  worth  no  more  than  that." 

"  Worth  no  more  than  that,"  repeated  Mr. 
Cruncher.  "  They  ain't  worth  much,  then. 
Whether  or  no,  I  won't  be  prayed  agin,  I  tell 
you.  I  can't  afford  it.  I'm  not  a  going  to  be 
made  unlucky  by  your  sneaking.  If  you  must 
go  flopping  yourself  down,  flop  in  favour  of  your 
husband  and  child,  and  not  in  opposition  to  'em. 
If  I  had  had  any  but  a  umiat'ral  wife,  and  this 

?oor  boy  had  had  any  but  a  unnat'ral  mother, 
might  liave  made  some  money  last  week,  in- 
stead of  being  couuterprayed  and  countermined 
and  religiously  circumwented  into  the  worst  of 
luck.  Bu-u-ust  me  !"  said  Mr.  Cruncher,  who  all 
this  time  had  been  putting  on  his  clothes,  "  if  I 
ain't,,  what  witli  i)iety  and  one  blowed  thing 
and  another,  been  choused  this  last  week  into 
as  bad  luck  as  ever  a  poor  devil  of  a  honest 
tradesman  met  with  !  Young  Jerry,  dress  your- 
self, my  boy,  and  while  I  dean  my  boots  keep  a 
eye  wjpn  your  mother  now  and  then,  and  if  you 
see  any  signs  of  more  flopping,  give  me  a  call. 
For,  I  tell  you,"  here  he  addressea  his  wife  once 
more,  "  I  won't  be  gone  agin,  in  this  manner.  I 
am  as  Rickety  as  a  hackney-coach,  I'm  as 
sleepy  as  laudiuium,  ray  lines  is  strained  to  that 
degree  that  I  shoiUdn't  know,  if  it  wasn't  for  the 

Eaitt  in  'em,  wliich  was  me  and  which  some- 
ody  else,  yet  I'm  none  the  better  for  it  in 
pocket ;  and  it's  my  suspicion  that  you've  been  at 
it  from  morning  to  night  to  prevent  me  from 
being  the  better  for  it  in  jjocket,  and  I  won't  put 
up  with  it,  Aggcrawayter,  and  what  do  you  say 
now  1" 

Growling,  in  addition,  such  phrases  as  "  Ah  ! 
yes !  You.T»  rehgious,  too.  lou  wouldn't  put 
yourself  in  opposition  to  the  interests  of  your 
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liusband  and  child,  would  jou  ?  Not  you  !"  and 
throwiug  off  other  sarcastic  sparks  from  the 
whirling  griudstouc  of  his  indiguatioa,  Mr.  Crun- 
cher betook  himself  to  his  boot  clcjuiiug  and  his 
general  prepanitions  for  business.  In  the  nicau 
time,  his  sou.  whose  head  was  garnished  with 
tenderer  spikes,  and  whose  young  eyes  stood 
close  by  one  another,  asliis  father's  did,  kept  the 
required  watch  upon  his  mother.  He  greatly 
disturbed  that  poor  womau  at  intervals,  by  dart- 
ing out  of  his  sleeping  closet,  where  he  made  his 
toilet,  with  a  suppressed  cry  of  "  You  are  going 
to  flop,  mother. — Halloa,  father !"  and,  after 
raising  this  fictitious  ahion,  darting  in  again  with 
an  unoutiful  grin. 

Mr.  Crunclier's  temper  was  not  at  all  im- 
proved when  he  came  to  his  breakfast.  He  re- 
sented Mrs.  Cnmoher's  saying  Grace  with  par- 
ticular animosity. 

"  Now,  Aggerawayter !  What  are  you  up  to  ? 
At  it  agin  ?" 

His  wife  explained  that  she  had  merely  "asked 
a  blessing."  -  - 

"DonM;  do  it!"  said  Mx.  Crunchen,  looking 
about,  as  if  he  rather  expected  to  see  the  loaf 
disappear  under  the  efficacy  of  liis  wife's  peti- 
tions. "  I  ain't  a  going  to  be  blest  out  of  house 
and  home.  I  won't  hare  my  wittles  blest  off  my 
table.     Keep  stdl !" 

Exceedingly  red-eyed  and  grim,  as  if  he  had 
been  up  all  night  at  a  party  whidi  had  taken 
anything  but  a  convivial  turn,  JeiTy  Crmichcr 
worried  his  breakfast  rather  than  ate  it,  growl- 
ing over  it  like  any  four-footed  inmate  of  a 
menagerie.  Towards  nine  o'clock  he  smoothed 
his  ruffled  aspect,  and,  presenting  as  respectable 
and  business-like  an  exterior  as  he  could  overlay 
ius  natural  self  with,  issued  fcwrth  to  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  day. 

It  could  scarcely  be  called  a  trade,  in  spite  of 
Ixis  favourite  description  of  himself  as  "  a  lionest 
tradesman  "  His  stock  consisted  of  a  wooden 
stool,  made  out  of  a  broken-backed  chair  cut 
down,  which  stool  Young  Jerry,  walking  at  his 
father's  side,  earned  every  morning  to  beneath  the 
banking-house  window  that  was  nearest  Temple 
Bar :  where,  with  the  addition  of  the  first  hand- 
ful of  straw  that  could  be  gleaned  from  any 
passing  vehicle  to  keep  the  cold  and  wet  from 
the  odd-job-man's  feet,  it  formed  the  encampment 
for  the  day.  On  this  post  of  his,  Mr.  Cnmcher 
was  as  well  kno>»'n  to  Fleet-street  and  the 
Temple,  as  the  Bar  itself— and  was  tdmost  as  ill- 
loo  king. 

Encamped  at  a  quarter  before  nine,  in  good 
time  to  touch  his  three-cornered  hat  to  the 
oldest  of  men  as  they  passed  iu  to  TeUsou's, 
Jerry  took  up  his  station  on  this  windy  March 
morning,  with  Young  Jerry  standing  "by  him, 
when  not  engaged  in  making  forays  through  the 
Bar,  to  inflict  bodily  and  mental  injuries  of  ;ui 
acute  description  on  passing  boys  who  were 
small  enough  for  his  amiable  purpose.  Father 
and  son,  extremely  like  each  other,  looking 
silentlv  on  at  the  morning  traffic  in  Fleet-street, 
with  their  two  heads  as  near  to  one  another  as 
the  two  eyes  of  each  were,  bore  a  considerable 


resemblance  to  a  pair  of  monkeys.  The  resem- 
blance was  not  lessened  bv  the  accidental  circum- 
stance, that  the  mature  Jerry  bit  and  spat  out 
straw,  while  the  twinkling  eyes  of  the  youthful 
Jcny  were  as  restlessly  watchful  of  mm  as  of 
everything  else  in  Fleet -street. 

Tlie  head  of  one  of  the  regular  in-door  mes- 
sengers attached  to  TcUson's  establishment  was 
put  througli  the  door,  and  the  word  was  given : 

"Porter  wanted!" 

"Hooray,  father!  Here*8  an  early  job  to 
bc^iu  with!" 

Having  thus  given  his  parent  God  speed. 
Young  Jerry  seated  himself  on  the  stool,  entered 
on  Ius  reversionary  interest  in  the  straw  his 
father  had  been  chewing,  and  cogitated. 

"  Al-ways  rusty !  His  lingers  is  al-ways 
rusty !"  muttered  young  Jerry.  "  Wliere  does 
my  father  get  all  tliat  iron  rust  from  ?  He  don't 
get  no  iron  rust  here  !" 

CHAPTiEK  n.      A  SI6UT. 

"You  know  the  Old  Bailey  well,  no  doubt?" 
said  one  of  the  oldest  of  clerks  to  Jerry  the 
messenger. 

"Ye-es,  sir,"  returned  Jerry,  in  sometliing  of 
a  dogged  manner.     "  I  do  know  the  Bailey." 

"Just  so.     And  you  know  Mr.  Lorry." 

"  I  know  Mr.  Lorry,  sir,  much  better  than  I 
know  the  Bailey.  Much  better,"  said  Jerry, 
not  unlike  a  reluctant  witness  at  the  establish- 
ment in  question,  "  than  I,  as  a  honest  trades- 
man, Avish  to  know  the  Bailey." 

"Very  well.  Find  the  door  where  the  wit- 
nesses go  in,  and  show  the  doorkeeper  this  note 
for  ]\Ir.  Lorrj'.    He  will  then  let  you  iu." 

"Into  the  court,  sir  ?" 

"  Into  the  court." 

Mr.  Cruncher's  eyes  seemed  to  get  a  little 
closer  to  one  another,  and  to  interchange  the 
iuqiury,  "  What  do  you  think  of  this  ?" 

"  Am  I  to  wait  in  the  court,  sir?"  he  asked, 
as  the  result  of  that  conference. 

"I  am  going  to  tcU  you.  The  doorkeeper 
will  pass  the  note  to  Mr.  Lorry,  and  do  you 
make  any  gesture  that  will  attract  Mr.  Lorry's 
attention,  and  show  him  where  you  stand.  Then 
what  you  have  to  do,  is,  to  remiun  there  until  he 
wants  you." 

"Is  that  all,  sir?" 

"That's  all.  He  wishes  to  have  a  messenger 
at  hand.     This  is  to  teU  him  you  are  there." 

As  the  ancient  clerk  deliberately  folded  and 
superscril)ed  the  note,  Mr.  Cruncher,  after  sur- 
veying him  in  silence  imtil  he  came  to  the 
blotting-paper  stage,  remarked : 

"  I  suppose  thej-'ll  be  trying  Forgeries  this 
morning  ?" 

"  Treason !" 

"That's  quartering,"  said  Jerry.  "Barba- 
rous !" 

"  It  is  the  law,"  remarked  the  ancient  clerk, 
tumim^  his  surprised  spectacles  upon  him,  "  It 
is  the  law." 

"  It's  hard  in  the  law  to  spile  a  man,  I  think. 
It's  hard  enough  to  kill  him,  but  it's  wery  hard 
to  spile  him,  sir." 
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"Not  at  all,"  returned  the  ancient  clerk. 
"  SpciJt  well  of  the  law.  Take  care  of  your 
chest  and  voice,  my  good  friend,  and  leave  the 
law  to  take  care  of  itself.  I  give  you  that 
advice." 

"  It's  the  danip,  sir,  what  settles  on  my  chest 
and  voice,"  said  Jerry.  "  I  leave  you  to 
judge  what  a  damp  way  of  earning  a  living 
mine  is." 

"Well,  well,"  said  the  old  clerk;  "we  all 
have  our  various  ways  of  gaining  a  livelihood. 
Some  of  us  have  dajnp  ways,  and  some  of  \is  have 
dry  ways.    Here  is  tlie  letter.     Go  along." 

Jerry  took  the  letter,  and,  remarking  to 
himseli  ^vith  less  internal  deference  than  he 
made  an  outward  show  of,  "  You  are  a  lean 
old  one,  too,"  made  his  bow,  informed  his 
son,  in  passing,  of  his  destination,  and  went 
his  way. 

They  hanged  at  Tyburn,  in  those  days,  so  the 
street  outside  Newgate  had  not  obtained  one 
infamous  notoriety  that  has  since  attached  to  it. 
But,  (he  gaol  was  a  vile  pkee,  in  which  most 
kinds  of  debauchery  and  villany  were  practised, 
and  where  dire  diseases  were  bred,  that  came 
into  court  with  the  prisoners,  and  sometimes 
rushed  straight  from  the  dock  at  my  Lord  Chief 
Justice  himself,  and  pulled  him  on  the  bench. 
It  had  more  than  once  happened,  that  the  judge 
in  the  black  cap  pronounced  his  own  doom  as 
certainly  as  the  prisoner's,  and  even  died  before 
him.  For  the  rest,  the  Old  Bailey  was  famous 
as  a  kind  of  deadly  inn-yard,  from  wliieh  pale  tra- 
vellers set  out  continumly,  in  carts  and  coaches, 
on  a  violent  passage  into  the  other  world  :  tra- 
versing some  two  miles  and  a  half  of  public 
street  and  road,  and  shaming  few  good  citizens, 
if  any.  So  powerful  is  use,  and  so  desirable  to 
be  good  use  in  the  beginning.  It  was  famous, 
too,  for  the  jiillory,  a  wise  old  institution,  that 
inflicted  a  pimishmeiit  of  which  no  one  could 
foresee  the  extent ;  also,  for  the  whipping-post, 
another  dear  old  institution,  very  humamsing 
and  softening  to  behold  in  action ;  also,  for  ex- 
tensive transactions  in  blood-money,  another 
fragment  of  ancestral  wisdom,  systematically 
leading  to  the  most  frightful  mercenary  crimes 
that  could  be  committed  under  Heaven.  Alto- 
gether, the  Old  Bailey,  at  that  date,  was  a  choice 
fllustration  of  the  precept,  that  "  Whatever  is 
is  right ;"  an  aphorism  that  would  be  as  final  as 
it  is  lazy,  did  it  not  include  the  troublesome 
consequence,  that  nothing  that  ever  was,  was 
wrong. 

Making  his  way  through  the  tainted  crowd, 
dispersed  up  ana  down  this  hideous  scene  of 
action,  with  the  skill  of  a  man  accustomed  to 
make  his  way  quietly,  the  messenger  found  out 
the  door  he  sought,  and  handed  in  his  letter 
through  a  trap  in  it.  For,  people  then  paid  to 
see  the  play  at  the  Old  Bailey,  iust  as  they  paid 
to  see  the  play  in  Bedlam — only  the  former  en- 
tertainment was  much  the  dearer.  Therefore, 
all  the  Old  Bailey  doors  were  well  guarded — 
except,  indeed,  the  social  doors  by  which  the 
cnmmals  got  there,  and  they  were  always  left 
wide  open. 


After  some  delay  and  demur,  the  door  gnidg- 
ingly  turned  on  its  hinges  a  verj-  little  way,  and 
allowed  Mr.  Jerry  Cruncher  to  squecjc  lumself 
into  court. 

"  TVTiat's  on  ?"  he  askcd^  in  a  whisper,  of  the 
man  he  found  himself  next  to. 

"  Nothing  yet." 

"  What's  coming  on  ?" 

"  The  Treason  case." 

"  The  quartering  one,  eh  ?" 

"  Ah  !"  retuiTied  the  man,  with  a  relish ;  "  hell 
be  drawn  on  a  hurdle  to  be  half  hanged,  and 
then  he'll  be  taken  do^vn  and  sliced  before  his. 
own  face,  and  then  his  inside  m  ill  be  taken  out 
and  burnt  while  he  looks  on,  and  then  his  head 
will  be  chopped  off,  and  he'll  be  cut  into 
quarters.     Tliat's  the  sentence." 

"  If  he's  found  Guilty,  you  mean  to  say  P*^ 
Jerry  added,  bv  way  of  proviso. 

"  Oh !  they'll  find  him  GuUty,"  said  the  other. 
"  Don't  you  be  afraid  of  that." 

Mr.  Cruncher's  attention  was  here  diverted 
to  the  doorkeeper,  whom  he  saw  making  h?s 
way  to  Mr.  Lorry,  with  tlie  note  in  his  hand. 
Mr.  Lorry  sat  at  a  table,  amonc;  the  gentlemen 
in  wigs  :  not  far  from  a  wiggcd  gentleman,  tlie 
prisoner's  counsel,  who  had  a  great  bundle  of 
papers  before  him :  and  nearly  opposite  another 
wigged  gentleman  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
whose  whole  attention,  when  Mr.  Cruncher 
looked  at  him  then  or  afterwards,  seemed  to  Ije 
concentrated  on  the  ceiling  of  the  court.  After 
some  gruff  coughing  and  rubbing  of  his  chin 
and  signing  with  his  hand,  Jerry  attracted  the 
notice  of  Mr.  Lorry,  who  had  stood  up  to  look 
for  him,  and  who  quietly  nodded,  and  sat  down 
again. 

"  l^Tiat's  he  got  to  do  with  the  ease  ?"  asked' 
the  man  he  had  spoken  with. 

"  Blest  if  I  know,"  said  Jeny. 

"  What  have  you  got  to  do  with  it,  then,  if 
a  person  mav  inquire  :!" 

"  Blest  if  I  know  that,  cither,"  said  Jerry. 

The  entrance  of  the  Judge,  and  a  consequent 
great  stir  and  settling-dowTi  in  the  court, 
stopped  the  dialogue.  Presently,  the  dock 
became  the  centm  point  of  interest.  Two 
gaolers,  who  had  been  standing  there,  went 
out,  and  the  prisoner  was  brought  in,  and  put 
to  the  bar. 

Everybody  present,  exct^t  the  one  wigged 
gentleman  who  looked  at  the  ceiling,  stared  at 
him.  All  the  human  breath  in  the  place,  rolled  at 
him,  like  a  sea,  or  a  wind,  or  a  fii"e.  Eager  faces 
strained  round  pillars  and  comers,  to  get  a  sight 
of  him  ;  spectators  in  buck  rows  stood  up,  not 
to  miss  a  hair  of  him  ;  people  on  the  floor  of 
the  court,  laid  their  hands  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  people  before  them,  to  help  themselves,  at 
anybody's  cost,  to  a  view  of  him — stood  a-tiptoe, 
got  upon  ledges,  stood  upon  next  to  no- 
thing, to  see  every  inch  of  him.  Conspicuous 
among  these  latter,  like  an  animated  bit  of  the 
spiked  wall  of  Newgate,  Jerry  stood:  aiming 
at  the  prisoner  the  Decry  breath  of  a  whet  he 
had  taken  as  he  came  iuong,  and  discharging 
it  to  mingle  with  the  waves  of  other  beer,  and 
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pin,  aud  tea,  and  coffee,  and  what  not,  tliat 
flowed  at  him,  and  already  broke  upon  the 
great  windows  behind  him  in  an  impure  mist 
and  rain. 

The  object  of  all  this  staring  and  blaring,  was 
a  young  man  of  about  five-and-twenty,  well- 
grown  and  well-looking,  with  a  sunburnt  cheek 
ftnd  a  dark  eye.  His  condition  was  that  of  a 
young  gentleman.  He  was  plainly  dressed  in 
black,  or  ven'  dark  grev,  and  his  huir,  which  was 
long  and  dark,  was  gathered  in  a  ribbon  at  the 
bacK  of  his  neck  :  m6re  to  be  out  of  his  way  than 
for  ornament.  As  an  emotion  of  the  mind  will 
express  itself  through  any  covering  of  the  body, 
so  the  paleness  whicli  his  situation  engendered 
came  through  the  brown  upon  his  cheek,  show- 
ing the  soul  to  be  stronger  than  the  sun.  He 
was  otherwise  quite  self-possessed,  bowed  to  the 
Judge,  and  stood  quiet. 

The  sort  of  interest  with  which  this  man  was 
stared  ;uid  breathed  at,  was  not  a  sort  that  ele- 
vated humanity.  Had  he  stood  in  peril  of  a  less 
horrible  sentence — had  there  been  a  chance  of 
any  one  of  its  savage  details  being  spared — by 
just  so  much  would  he  hare  lost  in  his  fascina- 
tion. The  form  that  was  to  be  doomed  to  be  so 
shamefully  mangled,  was  the  sight ;  the  immortal 
creature  that  was  to  be  so  butchered  and  torn 
asunder,  yielded  the  sensation.  Whatever  gloss 
the  various  spectators  put  upon  the  interest, 
according  to  their  several  ai*ts  and  powers  of 
self-deceit,  the  interest  was,  at  the  root  of  it, 
O^eish. 

Silence  in  the  court!  Charles  Damay  had 
yesterday  pleaded  Not  Guilty  to  an  indictment 
denouncing  him  (with  infinite  jingle  and  jangle) 
for  that  he  was  a  false  traitor  to  our  serene, 
illustrious,  excellent,  and  so  forth,  prince,  our 
lx)rd  the  King,  by  reason  of  his  having,  on 
(livers  occasions,  and  by  divers  means  and  ways, 
assisted  Lewis,  the  French  King,  in  his  wars 
against  our  said  serene,  illustrious,  excellent, 
and  so  forth ;  that  was  to  say,  by  coming  and 
going  between  the  dominions  of  our  said  serene, 
illustrious,  excellent,  and  so  forth,  and  those 
of  the  said  French  Lewis,  and  wickedly,  falsely, 
traitorously,  and  otherwise  evil-advcrbiously, 
revealing  to  the  said  French  Lewis  what  forces 
our  said  serene,  illustrious,  excellent,  and  so 
forth,  had  in  preparation  to  send  to  Canada  and 
Korth  America.  This  much,  Jerry,  with  his 
head  becoming  more  and  more  spiky  as  the  law 
terms  bristled  it,  made  out  with  huge  satisfac- 
tion, and  so  arrived  circuitously  at  the  uuder- 
staniding  that  the  aforesaid,  and  over  and  over 
again  aforesaid,  Charles  Damay,  stood  there  be- 
fore him  upon  hia  trial ;  that  the  jury  were 
swearing  in ;  and  that  Mr.  Attorney-General 
was  making  ready  to  speak. 

The  accused,  who  was  (and  who  knew  he  was) 
being  mentally  hanged,  beheaded,  and  quartered, 
by  everybody  there,  neither  flinched  from  the 
situation,  nor  assumed  any  theatrical  air  in  it. 
He  was  quiet  and  attentive ;  watched  the  opening 
proceedings  with  a  grave  interest ;  and  stood 
with  his  hands  resting  on  the  slab  of  wood  before 
liim,  so  composedly,  that  they  had  not  displaced  a 


leaf  of  the  herbs  with  whieh  it  was  strewn.  The 
court  was  all  bestrewn  with  herbs  and  sprinkled 
with  vinegar,  as  a  precaution  against  gaol  air 
and  gaol  fe\xr. 

Over  the  prisoner's  head,  there  wjis  a  mirror,  to 
throw  the  light  down  upon  him.  Crowds  of  the 
wicked  and  the  wretched  had  been  reflected  in 
it,  and  had  passed  from  its  surface  and  this 
earth's  togetner.  Haunted  in  a  most  ghastly 
manner  that  abominable  place  would  have  been, 
if  the  glass  could  ever  have  rendered  back  its  re- 
flexions, as  the  ocean  is  one  day  to  give  up  its 
dead.  Some  passing  thought  of  the  infamy 
and  disgrace  for  which  it  had  been  reserved,  may 
have  struck  the  prisoner's  mind.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  a  change  in  his  position  making  him 
conscious  of  a  bar  of  light  across  his  face,  he 
looked  up  ;  and  when  he  saw  the  glass  his  face 
flushed,  and  his  right  hand  pushed  the  herbs 
away. 

It  happened,  that  the  action  turned  his  face  to 
that  sine  of  the  court  which  was  on  his  left. 
About  on  a  level  with  his  eyes,  there  sat,  in  that 
comer  of  the  Judge's  bench,  two  persons  upon 
whom  his  look  imniediatelv  rested;  so  imme- 
diately, and  so  much  to  tlie  changing  of  his 
aspect,  that  all  the  eyes  that  were  turned  upon 
him,  turned  to  them. 

The  spectators  saw  in  the  two  figures,  a  voung 
lady  of  uttle  more  than  twenty,  and  a  gentleman 
who  was  evidently  her  father ;  a  man  of  a  very 
remarkable  appearance  in  respect  of  the  absolute 
whiteness  of  nis  hair,  and  a  certain  indescribable 
intensity  of  face :  not  of  an  active  kind,  but 
pondering  and  self-communing.  \Mien  this  ex- 
pression was  upon  him,  he  looked  as  if  he  were 
old ;  but,  when  it  was  stiiTcd  and  broken  up — as 
it  was  now,  in  a  moment,  on  his  speaking  to  his 
daughter — ho  became  a  handsome  man,  not  past 
the  prime  of  life. 

His  daughter  had  one  of  her  hands  drawn 
through  his  ami,  as  she  sat  by  him,  and  the  other 
pressed  upon  it.  She  had  arawn  close  to  him, 
m  her  di-ead  of  the  scene,  aud  in  her  pity  for  the 
prisoner.  Her  forehead  had  been  strikingly  ex- 
pressive of  an  engrossing  terror  and  compassion 
that  saw  nothing  but  the  perQ  of  the  accused. 
This  had  been  so  very  noticeable,  so  very 
powerfully  and  naturally  shown,  that  starers 
who  had  liad  no  pity  for  him  were  touched  by 
her;  and  the  whisper  went  about,  "Who  are 
they?" 

Jerry  the  messenger,  who  had  made  his  own 
obser\'ations  in  his  own  manner,  and  who  had 
been  sucking  the  rust  off  his  fingers  in  his 
absorption,  stretched  his  neck  to  hear  who 
they  were.  The  crowd  about  him  had  pressed 
anci  passed  the  inquiry  on  to  the  nearest 
attendant,  and  from  him  it  had  been  more 
slowly  pressed  and  passed  back  ;  at  last  it  got 
to  Jerry : 

"  Witnesses." 

"  For  which  side  ?" 

"  Against." 

"  Against  what  side  ?" 

"  The  prisoner's." 

The  Judge,  whose  eyes  had  gone  ia  the  general 
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direction,  recalled  them,  leaned  back  m  his  seat 
and  looked  steadily  at  the  man  whose  life  was  in 
hiB  hand,  as  Mr.  Attorney-General  rose  to  spin 
the  rope,  grind  the  axe,  and  hammer  the  nails 
into  the  swffiold. 

GOOD  QUALITIES  OF  GOUT. 

Whbn  I  say  ffout,  I  don't  mean  rhemnatism. 
A  variety  of  onaeavours  have  been  made  to  de- 
fine the  dilTerence  between  gout  and  rheumatism. 
Thus :  Gout  is  rich  man's  rheumatism,  and  rheu- 
matism is  poor  man's  gout ;  which  is  good  only 
as  a  figure  of  speech.  Another :  Put  your  toe  in 
a  rice ;  turn  the  screvr  till  you  can  bear  the 
pain  no  longer;  that's  rheumatism.  Give  the 
screw  one  turn  more;  that's  gont.  In  every 
respect,  gout  takes  preoedenoe.  Just  as, 
grammatically  speaking,  the  masculine  gender  is 
"more  worthy  than  the  feminine,  and  the 
feminine  more  worthy  than  the  neuter  (1  shonkl 
think  so !)  so  is  gout  more  worthy  than  rheu- 
matism, and  rheumatism  more  worthy  than  the 
low,  vagabond  pains  and  aches  which  John 
Kemble  sought  to  dignifv  by  calling  them  lis. 

Rheumatic  gout  may  be  assumed  to  be  no  real 
gout  at  all,  but  either  pure  rheumatism  or  rheu- 
matic fever.     There  is  no  such  thing  as  gouty 
rheumatism ;   which  is  simply  a  contradiction 
of  terms.     It   is  possible,    liowever,   for  gout 
and  rheumatism  to  be  co-resident  in  the  same 
patient,  iust  as  it  is  possible  for  a  white  man 
and  a  black  man  to  do  fellow-lodgers  in  the 
same  l)oarding-house,  oTi  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic.   Gout  is  strictly  confined  to  the  joints ; 
rheumatism  has  no  objection  to  a  sojourn  ainonc^t 
the  muscles.    For  instance,  it  wul  play  tricks 
with  your  intercostal  (mid-rib)  muscles,  frighten- 
ing you  with  false  terrors  of  heart  disease.  Grout 
comes  to  a  regular  crisis :  it  has  its  rise,  its  cul- 
minating point,  and  its  decline  and  fall :  it  is 
the  barleyoorn-notc  of  the  practised  vomli-^' 
swelling  and  then  dyuig  upon  the  sense.    Ji ! 
matism  may  oscillate  up  and  down,  backAA  : 
or  forward ;  may  advance  or  retreat  capriciously; 
but  it  has  no  critical  point,  no  fortissimo,  the 
arrival  of  which  is  a  guarantee  and  preparation 
for  a  sure  and  certain  diminuendo.     Gout  is  a 
generous,    warm-hearted    fellow,    who,    if    he 
anarrels  now  and  then,  has  a  good  stand-up 
nght,  and  has  done  with  it.     Rheumatism  does 
not  fire  up  so  easily ;  but,  when  once  he  has  taken 
a  grudge  against  you,  he  never  forgets  it ;  his 
malignant  passions  never  cease  to  rankle;  Ms 
memory  is  long,  for  evil.    When  you  think  vbu 
have  shaken  hands  with  him,  he  will  undeceive 
you  by  some  secret  ill-natured  pinch.     He  will 
stab  you  in  the  back  at  your  own  dinner-table. 

Gout  is  a  summer  intersjiersed  with  thunder- 
storms, which  nevertheless  cam  boast  its  genial 
days  and  weeks.  Rheumatism  is  the  settled  bad 
weather,  all  the  year  round,  enjoyed  by  the 
natives  of  the  Hcorides,  whose  meteorological 
variety  consists  in .  the  different  blackness  or 
whiteness  of  their  squalls,  and  the  angle  of  in- 
clination (\jing  somewhere  between  ten  and 
ninety  degrees)  at  which  their  rain-drops  impinge 


on  the  ground.  Rheumatism  is  the  vile  Old 
Mail  of  the  Sea,  who  insidiously  instals  himself 
upon  your  shoulder,  and  who  never  lOoses  his 
hold  entirely,  althoutrh  he  may  relax  it  from 
time  to  time.  Grout  is  a  niighty  but  irascible 
genius,  who  occasionally  opens  the  flood-gates 
of  his  wrat  h ;  but  who,  as  soon  as  the  tempest 
is  over,  descends  with  dignity  to  his  retreat  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

When  Xerxes  offered  a  reward  for  a  new 
pleasure,  it  is  a  pity  he  did  not  first  think  of 
asking  his  pliysieiaus  to  give  him  a  taste  of  the 
gout.  He  woidd  have  found  its  departure — 
duly  preceded  by  its  arrival  and  its  stay — the 
most  agreeable  sensation  he  ever  felt  in  his  life. 
For  gout  is  a  gentlemanly  and  accommodating 
visitor,  not  dangerous  upon  the  whole :  you  may 
enjoy  the  advantage  of  his  company  often  and 
often,  without  apprehension  of  any  \intoward 
result.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  unlooked-for 
accidents  will  now  and  then  occur ;  but  they  are 
the  exceptions  rather  than  the  nile.  They  are 
treacherous  and  shabby  tricks  which  Death  mali- 
ciously plays  off  on  Gout  to  put  him  out  of 
favour  with  the  sons  of  men.  Many  and  many 
people  are  in  the  habit  of  receiving  (5out  in  their 
houses,  all  their  lives  long,  till  he  becomes  quite 
an  old  and  respected  acquaintance  (to  despise 
him  is  impossible),  and  yet  i-eceive  their  death- 
stroke  from  some  other  enemy.  They  die,  not 
of  Gout's  ill-treatment,  but  because  Gout  cannot 
come  to  their  rescne  and  drive  out  the  new  in- 
truder, who  has  broken  into  the  premises  with 
malice  prepense.  Count  the  total  number  of 
fits  of  the  gont  which  come  off  in  Europe  in 
twenty-five  years  with  the  actual  deaths  with 
which  Gout  stands  really  and  truly  chargeable 
during  the  same  period,  and  the  proportion  is 
reduced  to  an  infinitesimal  fraction  :  to  all  but 
snow-white  innocence. 

Gout  introduces  you  to  a  variety  of  new  sen- 
^-^''ons  and  new  ideas  which  otherwise  would  be 
(1  to  you;  and  conseqiiently  enlarges  your 
s  of  life.  You  have  neard  of  the  village 
stocks  (once  a  national  institution) ;  but  you 
have  no  notion  what  it  is  to  be  in  the  stocks. 
G<nit  will  enlighten  your  ignorance,  by  laying 
you  flat  on  your  back'  so  that  you  could  not  stir 
for  your  life  if  the  house  caught  fire.  He  will 
then  put  your  feet  into  his  own  private  stocks 
(made  of  burning  iron).  As  a  further  improve- 
ment, he  will  set  on  a  few  of  his  private  pack 
of  pitiless  dogs  with  red-hot  teeth,  to  gnaw 
at  your  toes  till  you  exclaim,  "Don't  talk  to  me 
of  the  village  stocks  as  a  punishment !  They 
were  nothing  to  this." 

You  have  heard  of  the  torture-boots  of  the 
Inquisitors  and  others,  but  you  have  never 
seen  nor  felt  one.  Gout  will  bring  his  boot 
and  draw  it  up  tight  as  far  as  your  knee ;  next, 
he  will  drive  in  some  heated  wedges,  tapping 
them  constantly  with  a  nice  little  nammer,  to 
prevent  your  forgetting  they  arc  there,  till  at 
last  you  lose  your  dignity,  and  shout  aloud. 
When  the  performance  is  over,  and  Grout's 
boot  is  taken  off,  your  late  experiment  sug- 
gests the  remark,  "  I  could  not  have  believed 
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that  snch  monsters  as  those  Inquisitors  ever 
existed  on  earth !  This,  which  I  have  just  suf- 
fered is  horrible  tortm-f  ppnuinlv;  but  my  poor 
knee,  in  the  course  <  vlH  be  supple  and 

shapely  as  ever  it  wa-- .  1 1  up  the  fact  of  my 

punismnent  by  Gout,  no  one  will  suspect  it  when 
they  sec  ine  fcailj  strutting  all  ri<;ht  and  tight. 
I  h«re  been  thinking  about  making  the  ascent 
of  Mont  Blanc ;  yet,  as  the  times  are  trovUed 
in  Savoy,  pnrfaiyt  ut  will  be  more  prudent  to 
ascesd  PiimflBaMitll  instead.  But  the  torture- 
boot  of  those  dacjpoto  and  Inquisitors  (while  the 
pain  it  inflicts  is  eTcn  worse  than  Gout's)  cmshes 
tlie  limb,  and  leaves  tike  patient  maimed  for  life ; 
and  all  for  the  chance  of  obtaining  a  false  con- 
feaakai,  or  a  lying  and  treacherous  denunciation 
o£  0ijban !  Thank  Heaven  I  and  mine  have 
no  worse  f  vrant  lluui  Gout  to  deal  with !" 

Your  I  il  studies  will   have   made 

you  acqua;  a  muscular  fibre  and  its  ulti- 

mate fibrillse;  you  have  peeped,  through  your 
two-inch  microscope,  at  an  injected  preparation 
of  human  muscle,  looking  like  a  wisp  ol  bright 
yellow  flax  only  waiting  to  be  spun.  What  do 
you  know  abont  muscuku*  iibre  the  more  iot 
that  ?  Not  much.  Gout  wUl  give  you  a  lesson, 
gratis.  He  wants  to  establish  a  communication 
through  each  separate  station,  or  joint,  of  your 
leg ;  to  effect  his  purpose,  he  will  construct  a 
novel  sort  of  electric  telegraph.  He  wiU  endow 
every  individual  fibre  in  your  leg  with  a  separate 
consciousness  and  a  separate  will  of  its  own. 
And  then  they  will  carry  the  news  of  their  in- 
subordination from  hip  to  knee,  and  from  knee 
to  toes'  tip  ;  they  wiU  crawl  up  and  down,  each 
his  own  war,  twisting  and  writhing  in  select 
parties  and  clubs,  agitating  for  fibre  independence 
of  the  human  will,  and  satisfied  with  nothing 
less  than  corporeal  republicanism  and  universal 
fibre  suffrage.  When  they  are  tired  of  their 
mutiny,  and  Gout  has  finally  settled  them  with 
two  or  three  discharges  of  Ms  electric  battery, 
vou  whisper  to  yourself,  "  I  may  be  a  little  vain, 
but  a  thousand  pounds  to  one  penny  I  know 
more  about  muscular  fibre  than  Dr.  Carpenter 
himself." 

You  are  versed  in  nursery  Uteratxire ;  not  thy 
"  Royal  Road  to  Learning"  series,  which  so  able 
teaches  children  how  to  teach  their  grandmothers 
how  to  suok  eggs,  but  the  literature  in  which 
are  embalmed  the  King  of  the  South,  who  burnt 
his  mouth  with  eating  o'  cold  peas  porridge; 
the  man  who  jumped  into  the  bramble-BUsh  and 
scratched  oat  bol»  his  eyes,  ^id  then,  as  a  safe 
ophthalmic  remedy, returned  to  the  same  bush  and 
scratched  them  in  ag^n;  the  poor  wind-rocked 
baby  on  the  house-top,  whose  fatlier's  a  nobleman, 
inotner'sa  quean,  sister's  a  lady,  and  wears  a  gold 
rmg,  brother's  a  drummer,  and  drums  for  1  he  king 
— "and so  wider,"  as  our  Grcrman friends  have  a 
habit  of  saying,  instead  of  "and  so  forth." 
There  is  a  delicious  baby  lyric,  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  appreciate  without  the  explanation 
afforded  by  Gout.  You  remember  the  oear  little 
old  woman  who  was  coming  home  from  market 
upon  a  market  day,  when  she  fell  asleep  on  the 
kuig's  highway.     Some  one  cut  her  petticoats 


above  her  knees,  which  made  the  dear  old  woman 
to  shiver  and  to  sneeze.  Waking  in  a  fright,  she 
herein  to  cry,  "  Gracious  goodness  on  me,  can 
this  be  IP  If  it  be  J,  as  I  think  it  cannot  be, 
I've  a  little  dog  at  home,  and  he'll  know  me." 

Commentary,  Marginal  Note,  and  Scholium. 
After  an  interesting  out  rather  fatiguing  day's 
colloquy  with  Gout,  in  the  course  of  which  you 
have  had  several  master-strokes  submitted  to 
your  consideration,  you  arc  lifted  out  of  bed,  at 
eight  in  the  evening,  to  have  it  made,  and  imme- 
diately lifted  in  apain ;  you  fall  into  a  sound  and 
natural  sleep,  whicii  lasts  till  somewhat  o'elock  in 
the  morning — for  it  is  dark  ;  how  can  you  tell  how 
long  it  lasts  ?  You  wake ;  that  is  to  say,  something 
wakes,  you  don't  know  what  it  is.  At  the  foot 
of  the  bed  there  lie  a  couple  of  feet  which  a 
cruel  person,  during  the  night,  has  sealed  to- 
gether with  burning  sealing-wax,  so  that  they 
stick.  No  legs ;  instead  of  them,  a  packet 
belonging  to  unbwwn  strangers.  A  body  cut 
up  into  two  or  three  pieces ;  part  of  a  back ;  no 
arms ;  a  couple  of  hands,  and  a  head ;  all  uncon- 
nected by  tie  slightest  bond  of  union.  There 
they  lie  in  the  bed,  like  the  disjointed  members  of 
a  broken  marionette.  "  Gracious  goodness  on  me, 
can  this  be  I  ?  The  hands  feel  for  the  place  where 
the  hot  sealing-wax  has  been  dropped  on  the  feet. 
It  is  soon  found.  The  "  raw"  or  tender  point  of 
one  foot  had  come  in  contact  with  the  "  raw"  or 
tender  point  of  the  other.  The  hands  separate 
them  to  a  prudent  distance,  and  gently  rub  the 
smarting  bum.  "  Sure  enough,  this  be  I ;  but 
where  is  the  rest  of  me  ?  I  will  strike  alucifer 
and  light  the  wax-candle  at  my  bedside,  to  see. 
It  may  be  as  well  to  searcli  before  it  is  too  late. 
But  never  mind,  I  can't  be  far  off,  for  the 
moonbeams  show  me  that  this  is  really  my  bed, 
and  that  there  is  my  shaving-glass.  Here,  too, 
is  the  little  cot  pillow  which  I  stuck  behind  my 
head  last  night.  1  will  suck  an  orange,  and  so 
to  sleep  again  (heartily  glad  and  thaiikful,  too). 
They'll  find  my  remains  all  right  to-morrow 
morning;  if  to-morrow  be  not  to-day." 

Again :  You  have  an  affectionate  wife,  good 
and  dutiful  children,  and  excellent  servants. 

"Well,  what  of  that?  Of  course  I  hare. 
That's  nothing  so  very  extraordinary." 

Perhaps  not.  But,  under  the  teachings  of 
Gout,  you  will  think  the  combination  less  ordi- 
nary than  you  esteem  it  now.  You  are  as  help- 
less as  a  baby,  much  more  troublesome,  and 
not  half  60  pretty ;  and  yet  you  are  treated  aa 
tenderly  as  a  baby.  You  are  lame  in  both 
hands.  You  are  lame  in  both  feet,  you  can't 
run  away,  they  could  throw  you  out  of  the 
window  when  you  are  cross;  and  they  don't. 
They  could  share  your  worldly  goods  amongst 
themselves,  plunder  your  house,  set  fire  to  it, 
and  leave  you  to  disiippear  in  the  flames;  and 
they  don't.  They  migivt  simply  neglect  you, 
leaving  jfoq  to  hunger,  (hirst,  and  pine,  for  want 
of  care  and  consolation;  instead  of  that,  they 
rise  early,  and  late  take  rest ;  they  deny  them- 
selves their  habitual  pleasures,  amusements,  and 
exercises ;  they  cheerfully  fulfil  many  little  oiBces 
which  it  grieves  you  to  see  they  should  have  to 
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perform.  "Gout's  observations  are  much  to 
the  purpose,"  you  confess  at  last.  "An  affec- 
tionate wife,  good  and  dutiful  children,  and  ex- 
cellent servants  are  things  not  to  be  despised." 

Gout,  therefore,  sweetens  the  temper.  Grouty 
people  may  be  made  hasty  or  passionate,  but 
never  wicked  and  malignant,  by  their  morbific 
friend.  They  become  spicy,  or,  as  it  were, 
gunpowdery  and  gun-cottonish,  but  never  the 
workers  out  of  any  evil  intention;  they  are 
much  too  impulsive* for  that.  They  arc  pepper- 
mint bull's-eyes,  gingered  barley-stick,  hot  but 
sugary.  Amongst  all  the  gouty^uncles  in  by- 
gone farces,  whose  like  we  shall  never  see  again, 
is  there  one  who  concludes  his  scenic  career  by 
disinheriting  his  niece,  and  sending  off  his 
scapegrace  ward,  her  lover,  to  superintend 
lus  vast  estates  in  Jamaica.  Never  would 
O'Keefe  or  Michael  Kelly  have  dared  tohold  so 
distorted  a  mirror  up  to  nature.  There  is  scold- 
ing and  melting  into  kiss  jvnd  be  friends,  with  a 
handsome  provision  for  the  lady's-maid  and  her 
facetious  lover,  Colin  Carrots. 

Gout  also  brightens  the  intellect,  and  sets 
light  to  the  spirit-lamp  of  the  imajgination.  It 
wdl  not  be  believed  by  the  uninitiated,  but  a 
nmn  never  finds  himself  in  better  trim,  more  up 
to  the  mark,  bodily  and  mentally,  than  when  he 
is  just  on  the  eve  of  being  laid  up  in  dry  dock. 
The  list  of  celebrities  whom  Gout  has  favoured 
with  his  attentions  is  too  long  to  recapitulate 
here ;  we  may  find  room  for  Lord  Chatham's 
name.  Of  another  nobleman,  not  very  low 
in  the  world,  it  has  often  been  asked  whence  he 
derived  his  splendid  oratorical  gifts,  whether 
from  study,  practice,  or  hefeditary  talent.  All 
those  circumstances  may  have  had  something  to 
do  witli  it,  but  I  say  it  is  Gout  who  gives  the  in- 
spiration. 

People  are  apt  to  laugh  when  they  hear  that 
So-and-so  of  their  acauaintancc  has  got  the 
gout.  Why  do  they  laugh?  "V^liere  is  the 
funny  eirciunstancc  ?  Oh !  the  gout  is  a  man's 
own  fault ;  it  is  the  result  of  his  gross  indul- 
gences, his  intemperance,  his  sensuality,  etcetera, 
etcetera ;  and  when  he  is  caught,  and  deservedly 
made  to  smart  for  it,  people  of  course  cannot 
help  laughinof. 

Softly!  I  do  not  say  that  a  man  may 
not  bring  on  gout,  or  something  in  its  stead, 
by  trying  hard.  Your  worthy  cousin,  Doublc- 
mcel  Fisn,  who  besides  his  breakfast  at  nine, 
A.M.,  and  his  supper  at  ten,  p.m.,  eats  one 
dinner  at  one,  and  another  dinner  at  six,  and 
who  never  takes  a  morning  drive  in  his  gig 
without  a  bottle  of  champagne  \)er  head  in  the 
box  to  prevent  fainting  oy  the  way — Double- 
mcel  has  gout,  certainly,  with  himself  probal^ly 
to  thank  for  it.  He  ought  to  be  thankful,  if  it 
does  not  end  in  apoplexy.  But  men  who  have 
lived  soberly  and  temperately  all  their  lives 
have  nevertheless  had  gout,  from  their  goutage 
till  the  close  of  their  allotted  term.  Two  causes 
are  nearly  sure  to  bring  on  gout  in  persons  con- 
stitutionallv  disposed  to  it ;  violent  mental  emo- 
tion, and  abru)}t  exposure  to  low  temperature. 
There  is  nothing  very  ridiculous  in  either  of 


those  accidents.  One  of  our  most  esteemed 
medical  classics  has  written,  that  when  once 
gout  has  hold  of  your  system  or  youi  family, 
take  all  the  precautionary  measures  you  may, 
you  will  have  gout  now  and  then,  especially 
towards  the  close  of  winter. 

Grout  has  never  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  for 
putting  money  into  the  pockets  of  medical  men. 
ratent  medicine  vendors  have  made  a  better 
tiling  by  it  than  regular  practitioners.  People 
who  have  once  done  business  with  gout,  soon 
discover  that  (except  in  the  case  of  unusually 
violent  crises  which  must  be  met  by  miusual 
expedients)  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  routine  and 
long-suffering.  A  little  domestic  medicine,  a 
little  regimen,  a  good  deal  of  patience,  hot 
baths  topical  and  general,  hot  diluent  drinks,  en- 
couragements to  action  of  the  skin — that  is  all 
you  can  do,  except  going  to  bed  and  abiding 
your  time.  Order  to  be  civilly  shown  to  the  door 
any  counsellors  who  would  advise  you  to  put  a 
sudden  check  on  gout.  It  is  far  more  dangerous 
than  bridling  or  saddling  the  wildest  horse  of 
the  steppes.  "  Tell  your  papa,  my  dear,"  said  a 
sage  adviser  to  a  listening  cluld,  "  the  next  time 
he  feels  an  attack  coming  on,  to  walk  down  to 
the  seaside  before  breakfast,  to  pull  off  Ids  shoes 
and  stockings  there,  and  to  wade  at  the  water's 
edge  for  half  an  hour."  If  the  counsellor  wished 
to  see  his  patient  thunderstricken  with  gout  in 
the  head,  he  could  not  have  given  more  likely 
advice.  "  My  dear  sir,"  said  a  Lady  Benevolent, 
"  I  know  a  lotion  that  will  cure  you  directly.  I 
will  undertake  to  set  you  on  your  legs  by  to- 
morrow morning."  The  foolish  man  consented 
to  the  experiment.  He  was  on  his  legs  the 
next  day  morning.  And  all  the  rest  of  his  Ufe 
he  was  a  martyr  to  the  sufferings  of  latent, 
suppressed,  and  smouldering  gout,  which  never 
could  break  out  into  one  good  honest  blaze. 

There  are  bearable  fits  of  the  gout,  and  there 
are  unbearable  ones  ;  there  are  visits,  and  there 
are  visitations ;  just  as  there  are  supportable 
and  insupportable  boon  companions.  We  tole- 
rate the  lormer,  protesting  a  little  at  the  liberties 
they  take,  and  hoping  they  wiU  behave  better 
next  tinie ;  we  cut  with  the  others  forthwith,  at 
any  price  and  at  all  hazards.  We  call  in  vil- 
lanous  Colchicum,  who  betrays  us  to  our  ruin 
with  his  smooth  appearances  ;  or  we  throw  our- 
selves into  the  arms  of  Opium,  who  dries  up  and 
troubles  our  brain.  But  even  when  the  torments 
of  gout  are  insupportable,  still  bear  them  if  you 
possibly  can  ;  the  very  act  of  bearing  will  alle- 
viate them ;  the  falntness  and  perspiration  of 
extreme  suffering  will  end  in  a  salutary  cahn. 
If  you  really  can  bear  no  more  and  no  longer, 
and  are  beginning  to  cry  out  for  somebody  to 
come  and  knock  you  on  the  head  and  put  you 
out  of  your  misery,  call  rather  for  your  family 
physician  and  aak  him  to  give  you  a  discreet 
dose  of  some  anodyne,  such  as  Batley's  sedative, 
which  he  judges  less  noxious  than  tne  rest  of  its 
class ;  for  they  are  all  noxious  more  or  less. 

Be  persuaded,  then,  of  one  invaluable  truth  ; 
even  it  you  begin  to  wearj*  of  Gout's  society,  the 
only  safe  way  of  dismissing  lum  is  by  allowing  him 
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to  dismiss  himself — by  urging;  him  to  request  him- 
self to  take  himself  off.  Inscribe  in  letters  of  gt )ld 
on  the  cornice  of  your  chamber,  "Gout  is  the  only 
cure  for  Gout."  You  may  turn  yourself  inside 
out,  like  a  plove,  with  purgatives ;  you  inny 
deaden  your  nerves  with  quack  narcotics,  with- 
out advancing  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
You  are  only  an  ostrich  liiding  yoiir  head  in  a 
hole  to  i)revent  your  seeing  a  certain  ugly  un- 
welcome horseman,  ^^^len  you  take  your  head 
out  of  the  hole,  after  a  week  or  two's  time,  the 
horseman  is  there  all  the  same,  ready  to  lay  his 
fingers  on  you.  With  Gout,  coaxing  answers 
better  than  scratching ;  he  is  much  more  easily 
led  than  driven. 

The  wisest  form  of  diplomacy  is  this :  "  My 
dear  Gout,  we  arc  ancient  allies,  and  I  trust  we 
shall  remain  so  for  many  years  to  come  ;  hut 
there  is  a  time  for  all  things.  There  is  a  tune 
for  Gout,  and  there  is  a  time  to  be  rid — I  mean, 
there  is  a  time  to  deny  ourselves  the  indulgences 
of  Gout.  Thougli  I  value  you  highly  as  my 
guest,  still  I  am  obliged  to  receive  other  friends 
m  their  turn.  Just  now,  you  are  lodged  (com- 
fortably, I  hope)  in  my  hip ;  but  that  apartment 
is  much  too  high  and  garret-like  for  you  to 
occupy.  Suppose  you  move  a  story  lower,  and 
come  down  to  my  knee.  You  will  be  much 
better  there ;  as  it  will  be  so  much  easier  to 
supply  you  with  the  flannel  and  the  hot  water 
which  you  love  so  well."  Gout  is  persuaded, 
and  allows  his  carpet-bag  to  be  brought  down  to 
the  knee,  where  he  takes  up  his  quarters  for  a 
day  or  two. 

You  then  observe,  "My  very  dear  Gout,  variety 
is  pleasing.  Suppose  you  now  try  my  foot  for  a 
change."  To  wnich  Gout  replies,  politelv,  "  So 
I  wiU.  I  have  no  objection  at  all  to  sleep  on 
the  ground  floor.  I  nave  already  tried  it,  and 
had  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  accommodation. 
Wlien  you  wake  to-morrow  morning  you  will 
find  me  installed  in  my  new  abode." 

Gout  is  as  good  as  his  word  ;  he  makes  him- 
self at  home  m  your  foot ;  he  does  just  as  he 
pleases  with  ankle,  instep,  heel,  and  toe-joints. 
One  day,  when  he  has  completely  retreated  into 
your  great  toe,  as  to  a  sort  of  outlying  garden 
balcony,  to  look  out  of  the  window  and  enjoy 
the  air,  you  insidiously  suggest,  "  Wliat  a  fine 
May  morning!  What  beautiful  weather  for 
travelling !  If  I  had  any  excuse  for  takhig  a 
jaunt,  and  were  not  detauied  at  home  by  my 
respect  for  you,  I  shoidd  certainly  be  off  for  a 
week  or  two's  trip." 

"Oh!"  says  Gout,  good-naturedly,  " don't 
let  me  detain  you.  There  are  some  friends  of 
mine  who  will  be  expecting  me.  It  seems  a 
long  while  since  I  have  seen  them;  they  will 
think  it  unkind  if  I  do  not  pay  them  a  visit." 

"ReaUy!" 

"  That  is,  I  feel  a  great  inclination  to  take  a 
short  Italian  tour.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  can 
hardly  keep  my  fingers  off  the  Austrian  legis- 
lators who  have  published  their  rules  and  regu- 
lations for  the  whipping  of  Lombard  ladies.  I 
am  tempted  to  give  a  good  Cornish  hug  to  cer- 
tain peninsular  dungeon-keepers  of   high  rank 


and  many  years*  standing ;  and  I  long  to  bestow 
a  fond  enibrace  on  siuidry  cardinals,  who  will 
not  allow  pestilential  marsues  to  be  drained,  nor 
railroads  lo  be  made,  nor  agriculture  to  thrive, 
nor  manufactures  and  commerce  to  develop 
themselves,  because  the  result  of  such  innova- 
tion would  be  the  sure  subversion  of  ecclesias- 
tical tyranny.  You'll  excuse  me,  therefore,  if 
I  leave  you  somewhat  abrujjtly.  Good-by !" 
"  Good-by,  then,"  you  say,  "  tiU  next  time." 
And  you  bow  out  Gout  with  every  well-bred 
mark  ot  regret  at  parting. 


THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY  IN  BED. 

The  opening  of  The  Royal  Academy  Exhibi- 
tion of  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-nine  is  the 
first  opcnmg  that  I  have  missed  for  something 
like  a  score  of  years  past.  Illness,  which  con- 
fines me  to  my  bed,  lias  been  the  sole  cause  of 
my  absence  when  the  rooms  in  Trafalgar-square 
were  thrown  open  to  an  immense  sliilling  public, 
for  the  present  season.  My  admiration  for 
modem  Art  almost  amounts  to  fanaticism  ;  and 
my  disappointment  at  missing  the  first  week  of 
the  Exhibition  is  not  to  be  described  in  words  or 
depicted  on  canvas. 

My  doctor  iiifonns  me  that  I  may  hope  to  get 
out  again  before  the  doors  of  the  elegant  and 
commodious  Palace  of  Art,  which  occupies  the 
north  side  of  Trafalgar-square,  are  closed  at  the 
end  of  July.  While  I  am  waiting  for  the  happy 
period  of  ray  emancipation,  I  have  been  finding 
consolation  and  occupying  the  weary  hours  by  a 
careful  perusal  of  the  Royal  Academy  Catalomie 
for  the  present  year.  Thanks  to  this  invaluable 
document,  I  have  found  myself  in  a  condition  to 
plan  out  my  future  visit  to  the  Exhibition,  in  its 
minutest  details,  beforehand.  I  have  decided 
what  pictures  I  shall  see  and  what  pictures  I 
shall  miss ;  I  know  where  I  shall  want  to  look 
up  and  where  I  shall  want  to  look  down ;  I  have 
even  settled  in  my  own  mind  when  I  shall  tread 
on  the  toes  of  other  people,  and  when  other 
people  will  return  the  compliment  by  treading 
on  mine— in  short,  I  have  excited  my  imagina- 
tion to  sucli  a  pitch  of  preternatural  lucidity, 
that  I  have  all  out  got  the  whole  picture-show 
at  my  fingers'  ends  already,  thougli  I  liave  not 
the  slightest  chance  of  paying  a  visit  to  it  for  at 
least  six  weeks  to  come. 

Allow  me  to  present  my  Private  View  of  The 
Royal  Academy  Exhibition,  taken  from  my  bed- 
room at  Pcckham  Rye,  by  the  telescopic  help  of 
the  Catalogue  for  the  present  year. 

To  begin  (as  the  entics  do")  with  general  cha- 
racteristics. I  find  the  Exhioition  to  be,  in  two 
respects,  negatively  luilikc  its  predecessors.  The 
Vicar  of  Wakefiela  is,  unless  I  mistake,  at  last 
used  up ;  and  there  is  no  statue  of  Musidora 
("at  tne  doubtful  breeze  alarmed")  in  the 
Sculpture  Room.  In  regard  to  positive  changes, 
I  obser\e  a  remarkable  tendency 'in  the  artists, 
this  year,  to  take  eacli  others*  likenesses ;  and 
(judging  by  certain  quotations)  to  plunge  into 
abstruse  classical  reading,  throui^h  tue  medium 
of  some  highly  unintelLgible   English  transla- 
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lions.  L»  other  respects,  the  Catalogue  affords 
cheering  evidences  of  strictly  Conservative 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  Academy  in  particular, 
uid  of  the  Artists  in  general.  There  is  still  a 
strong  infusion  of  the  recently-imported  Spanish 
element.  Certain  painters  still  stagger  and  drop 
under  the  weight  of  the  Euglisli  grammar,  in 
composing  their  titles,  or  offeruig  their  necessary 
explanations  iu  small  type.  Certain  subjects 
Mrhich  have  been  perpetually  repeated  in  count- 
less numbers,  are  reiterated  once  again  for  the 
benefit  of  a  public  faithful  to  its  darling  conven- 
tionalities. Poor  old  Venice  continues  to  be 
trotted  out,  and  has  no  present  prospect  of  re- 
tiring into  private  life.  Our  more  juvenile,  but 
still  weU-known  old  friend,  the  transpai'ent  pool, 
with  the  wonderful  reflexions,  the  pretty  sky, 
and  the  unpronouncejible  Welsh  name  to  distin- 
guish it  in  the  Catalogue,  stiU  courts  the  general 
admiration.  So  do  tlie  Gampagua  of  Rome,  the 
Festa  Day  at  Naples,  the  Contadina,  Rebecca, 
the  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  the  portrait  of  a  gen- 
tleman, and  the  portrait  of  a  ladv.  As  for  Cor- 
delia, Othello,  Macbeth,  Falstaif,  and  Ophelia, 
they  all  cry  "  Here  we  are  again !"  from  their 
places  on  the  walls,  as  regular  to  their  time  as 
so  many  Harlequins,  Clowns,  Pantaloons,  and 
Columbines,  in  so  many  Christmas  Pantomimes. 
Thus  much  for  the  general  character  of  the 
Exhibition.  Descending  next  to  details,  I  beg 
to  communicate  the  following  classification  of 
the  thirteen  hundred  and  odd  works  of  art, 
exhibited  this  year,  as  adapted  to  tlie  necessities 
of  my  own  Private  View.  I  divide  the  Catalogue, 
then,  for  my  own  purposes,  into — 

1.  The  pictures  that  are  vouched  for  by  their 
srtists'  names. 

2.  Tlie  pictures  that  are  sure  to  be  hung  scan- 
dalously lugh,  or  scandalously  low. 

3.  The  pictures  that  I  don't  think  I  shall  look 
for. 

4.  The  pictures  that  I  shall  be  obl%ed  to  see, 
whether  I  like  it  or  not. 

5.  The  pictures  that  puzzle  me. 

6.  The  pictures  that  I  am  quite  certain  to 
come  away  without  seeing. 

Past  experience,  close  study  of  titles,  and  a 
Tivid  imagination,  enable  me  to  distribute  the 
whole  of  this  year's  collection  of  works  of  art 
guit*  easily  under  the  foregoing  six  heads.  The 
nrst  head,  embracing  the  pictures  that  are 
vouched  for  by  their  artists  names,  naturally 
gites  me  no  trouble  whatever,  beyond  the  ex- 
ertion involved  in  a  moderate  exercise  of  memory. 
Here  in  my  bed,  I  know  what  main  features  the 
new  works  of  the  famous  painters  will  present, 
as  well  as  if  I  was  looking  at  them  in  the 
Academy  Rooms.  Mr.  Creswick  again  gives  me 
his  delicate,  clear-toned,  clieerful  transcripts  of 
English  scenery.  Mr.  Leslie  still  stands  alone, 
the  one  painter  of  ladies — as  distinguished  from 
many  excellent  painters  of  tconten  —  whom 
l^gland  has  produced,  since  Gainsborough  and 
Sir  Joshua  dropped  their  brushes  for  ever.* 


•  The  ink  was  hardly  dry  on  these  lines,  when 
Iw  writer   received  the   news  of    this   admirable 


Sir  Edwin  Landseer  may  be  as  eccentric  in  his 
titles  as  he  pleases :  I  know  very  well  that  there 
are  deer  anil  dogs  on  the  new  canvase".  such  as 
no  other  master,  living  or  dead,  native  or 
foreign,  has  ever  painted.  Mr.  Stanfield  may 
travel  where  he  will;  but  I  am  glad  to  thiuK 
that  he  cannot  escape  from  that  wonderful 
breezy  dash  of  sea-water  which  it  will  refresh 
me  to  look  at  the- moment  1  can  get  to  Trafalgar- 
square.  Mr.  Waid  has  only  to  inform  me 
(which  he  does  by  his  title)  that  he  has  happily 
stripped  oft'  his  late  misfitting  Court  suit,  and  I 
see  his  old  masteiy  of  dramatic  effect  and  his 
old  force  of  expression  on  this  year's  canvas  as 
plainly  as  I  see  my  own  miserable  bed-curtains. 
Mr.  Roberts  finds  the  most  formidable  intrica- 
cies of  architecture  as  easy  to  master  this 
season  as  at  any  former  period  of  his  life.  Mr. 
Dauby  is  still  writing^  poetry  with  his  brush,  as 
he  alone  can  write  it.  Mr.  Stone  has  not  lost 
that  sense  of  beauty  which  is  an  artist's  most 
precious  inheritance.  Mr.  Egg  is  as  manfully 
true  to  nature,  as  simply  powerful  iu  expression, 
and  as  admirably  above  all  artifice  and  trickery 
of  execution  as  ever.  And  Mr.  Millais — who 
must  only  come  last  to  pay  the  enviable  penalty 
due  from  the  youngest  man — has  got  pictures, 
this  year,  which  will  probably  appeal  to  all  spec- 
tators to  empty  their  minds  of  conventionalities, 
and  to  remember  that  the  new  thing  in  Art  is  not 
necessarily  the  wrong  thing  because  it  is  new. 

It  is  time  now  to  get  to  the  second  head — to 
the  pictures  that  are  sure  to  be  hung  scandalously 
high  or  scandalously  low.  How  can  I — in  bed 
at  Peckliam  Rye  at  this  very  moment — ))re8ume 
to  say  what  pictures  arc  under  the  ceiling,  or 
what  pictures  are  down  on  the  floor,  in  Trafalgar- 
square  ?  Tliere  is  no  presumption  in  the  matter. 
I  consult  the  Catalogue  by  the  light  of  past 
experience,  and  certain  disastrous  titles  imme- 
diately supply  me  with  all  the  information  of 
which  I  stand  in  need. 

"Dead  Game,"  "A  View  near  Dorking," 
"  A  Brig  signalising  for  a  Pilot,"  "  A  Madonna," 


punter's  death.  Insufficient  though  it  be,  let  the 
little  tribute  in  the  text  to  one  only  of  Mr.  Leslie's 
many  great  qualities  as  an  artist,  reumin  unaltered  ; 
and  let  a  word  of  sincere  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  him 
be  added  to  it  here.  No  man  better  deserved  the 
aflfectionate  regard  which  all  his  friends  felt  for  him. 
He  was  unaffectedly  kind  and  approachable  to  bis 
younger  brethren,  and  delightfully  genial  and  simple- 
minded  in  his  intercourse  with  friends  of  maturer 
years.  As  a  painter,  he  had  no  rival  within  his  own 
range  of  subjects;  and  he  will  probably  find  no 
snccessor  now  that  he  is  lost  to  us.  In  the  exact 
knowledge  of  the  means  by  which  his  art  could 
illustrate  and  complete  the  sister-art  of  the  great 
humorists — in  the  instinctive  grace,  delicacy,  and 
refinement  which  always  guided  his  brusli — in  his 
exquisite  feeling  for  ease,  harmony,  and  beauty,  as 
applied  to  grouping  and  composition — he  walked  on 
a  road  of  his  own  finding  and  making,  following  no 
man  himself,  and  only  imitated  at  an  immeasurable 
distance  by  those  who  walked  after  him.  Another 
of  the  genuinely  original  painters  of  the  English 
School  has  gone,  and  has  made  the  opening  for  the 
new  generation  wider  and  harder  to  fill  than  ever. 
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"  An  Autumnal  Evening,"  "  A  Roman  Feasant/' 
"  The  Caprices  of  Cupid,"  "  Fugitives  escaped 
from  the  Massacre  of  Glencoe,"  and  "Prepar- 
ing the  Ark  for  the  Infant  Moses" — are  nine 
specimens  of  pictures  which,  I  am  positively 
certain,  before  I  see  them,  are  all  hung  scan- 
dalously high  or  scandalously  low.  In  the  in- 
terests of  these  works,  and  of  others  too  nume- 
rous to  mention,  I  shall  take  w  ith  me,  when  I 
get  to  the  Academy,  at  the  end  of  July,  a  tele- 
scope for  the  high  latitudes,  and  a  soft  knecling- 
mat  for  the  humole  regions  of  the  wainscot.  In 
the  mean  time,  I  would  privately  suggest  to  the 
painters  of  tliis  uniformly  ill-trealed  class  of 
works  the  propriety  of  changing  their  titles,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  administer  a  few  dexterous 
compliments,  next  time,  to  the  Academy  autho- 
rities. If  the  "  Caprices  of  Cupid"  had  been 
called  "  Ideal  View  of  a  ^Member  of  the  Hang- 
ing Committee ;"  or  if  "  Preparing  the  Ark  for 
the  Infant  Moaes"  had  been  altered  to  "  Pre- 
paring a  nice  Place  for  a  meritorious  Outsider," 
the  destiny  of  these  two  pictures  might  have 
been  liappier.  "  Dead  Game,"  agam,  might 
have  done  better  if  the  artist  had  added  to  the 
title,  "not  higher  than  you  would  like  it  at 
your  own  hospitable  table,  and  not  low,  out  of 
consideration  tor  the  landed  aristocrat  who  once 
preserved  it."  I  throw  out  these  slight  hints 
on  the  assumption  that  even  an  Academician 
is  a  man,  and  tliat,  as  such,  he  is  not  inaccessible 
to  flattery. 

Head  Number  Three:  The  pictures  that  I 
don't  think  I  shall  look  for.  Here,  once  more, 
I  trust  myself  implicitly  to  the  titles.  They 
warn  me,  when  I  go  to  the  E&hibitiun,  to  be  ou 
my  guard  (without  intendiag  any  personal  dis- 
respect towards  the  artists)  against  the  following 
works,  among  many  others  : 

"  Poeoniau  Woman.  '  When  die  came  to 
the  river,  she  watered  her  horse,  filled  her 
vase,  and  returned  by  the  road,  bearing  the 
water  on  her  head,  leaiiing  the  horse,  and  spin- 
ning from  her  distafl". — Herod.  Terps.  12.' " 
No,  no,  madam ;  I  know  you,  and  your  extract 
from  "Herod.  Terps.  12"  has  no  effect  upon 
me.  I  know  your  long  leg  that  shows  through 
your  diaphanous  robe,  and  your  straight  line 
from  the  top  of  your  forehead  to  the  tip  of  your 
nose,  and  your  short  upper  lip  and  your  fleshy 
chin,  and  your  total  want  of  all  those  embrace- 
able  quahties  which  form  the  most  precious 
attribute  of  your  sex  in  modem  times.  Uu- 
fascinating  Poeonian  woman,  you  can  do  three 
things  at  once,  as  I  gather  from  your  extract  i 
but  there  is  a  fourth  thing  you  can't  do — you 
can't  get  me  to  look  at  you  I 

"  Warrior -Poets  of  'Europe  contending  in 
Song"  ?  Well  ?  I  think  not.  What  can 
Painting  do  with  such  a  subject  as  this  ?  It 
can  open  the  warrior-poets'  mouths ;  but  it 
cannot  inform  me  of  what  I  want  to  know  next 
— ^which  is,  what  they  are  singing  ?  Will  the 
•rtist  kindlv  stand  under  his  work  (towards  the 
end  of  July) ;  and,  when  he  sees  a  sickly-looking 
gentleman  approach,  with  a  white  handkerchief 
m  lus  left  hand,  will  he  complete  his  picture  by 


humming  a  few  of  the  warrior-poets'  songs  ?  In 
that  case,  I  will  gladly  look  at  it — in  any  other.  No. 
"So  sleepy T"  Dear,  dear  mcl  This  is 
surely  a  chubby  child,  with  swollen  cheeks, 
aud  dropsical  legs.  1  dislike  clierubs  in  Na- 
ture (as  my  married  friends  know),  because 
I  object  to  corpuleucc  on  any  scale,  no  matter 
how  small,  aud  I  will  not  wilhugly  approach  a 
cherub,  even  vihea  presented  to  me  under  the 
comparatively  quiet  form  of  Art.  "  Preparing 
for  the  Masquerade"?  No;  that  is  Costume, 
aud  I  can  see  it  ou  a  larger  scale  in  Mr. 
Nathan's  shop.  "  Pelice  BalWin  reciting  Tasso 
to  the  people  of  Chioggia"  ?  No ;  I  never  heard 
of  PcUce  BaUarin;  and  it  dues  not  reconcile 
me  to  his  being  painted,  to  know  tliat  he  is  re- 
citing at  Chioggia.  "  The  Monk  Febx."  i*  Bali ! 
a  suuSy  man  with  a  beard ;  let  hiiu  move  on, 
with  the  Poeonian  woman  to  keep  him  com- 
pany. "  Ideal  Bust  of  a  Warrior"  'i  I  fear 
the  temptation  to  look  at  this  will  be  too  much 
for  me ;  although  I  know,  by  experience,  that 
ideal  busts  of  wrarriors  always  over-excite  my 
system  even  when  I  am  in  perfect  health.  It 
will  be  best,  •  perhaps,  not  to  venture  iuto  the 
sculpture-room  at  aU.  "  Unrequited  Love"  P 
"  The  Monastery  of  Smolnoi"  ?  "  Allsopp'a 
new  Brewery"  ?  No,  no,  no ;  I  must  even  resist 
these,  I  must  resist  dozens  more  on  my  list — 
time  aud  space  fail  me — let  me  abandon  the 
fertile  third  head  in  my  clussitlcatiou,  aud  get 
on  to  my  fourth  :  The  pictures  that  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  see,  whether  I  like  it  or  not. 

"Equestrian  Portrait  of  His  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Bedford."  The  horse  will  run  me 
down  here,  to  a  dead  certainty,  the  mo- 
ment I  jjet  into  the  room.  "  Cordelia 
receives  InteUigenoe  how  her  Father  had 
been  ill-treated  by  her  Sisters."  Cordelia  had 
better  have  received  intelligence  first  ou  the 
subject  of  English  grammar — but,  no  matter; 
right  or  wrong  in  her  construction,  she  has 
been  from  time  immemorial  the  most  forward 
young  woman  ou  the  Academy  walls,  and  she 
win  insist,  as  usual,  on  my  looking  at  her, 
whether  I  like  it  or  not.  "  General  Sir 
George  Brown."  This  case  involves  a  scarlet 
coat  aud  decorations — and  who  ever  escaped 
lAem  at  an  exhibition,  I  should  like  to 
know  ?  "  Dalilah  asking  Forgiveness  of  Sam- 
son." When  I  venture  to  acknowledge  that 
I  am  more  unspeakably  tired  of  these  two 
characters  (ou  canvas)  than  of  any  other  two 
that  ever  entered  a  painter's  studio,  all  intel- 
ligent persons  are  sure  to  understand  that 
Dalilah  and  Samson  will  be  the  very  first  pic- 
ture I  see  when  I  look  about  me  in  the  Academy, 
For  much  the  same  reason,  "  Portrait  of  a  Lady," 
and  "Portrait  of  a  Gentleman,"  will  of  course 
lay  hold  of  me  in  all  directions.  Are  not  pic- 
tures of  this  sort  always  numerous,  always 
exactly  alike,  always  a  great  deal  too  large,  and 
always  void  of  the  slightest  interest  for  any  one, 
excepting  the  "  ladies"  and  "  gentlemen"  them- 
selves P  And,  granted  this,  what  is  the  neces- 
sary and  natural  result?  I  must  see  them, 
whether  I  like  it  or  not — and  so  must  you. 
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Head  Number  Five  :  The  pictures  that  puzzle 
me.  These  arc  so  numerous,  jis  lu(lp:ed  bv  their 
tities,  that  I  hardly  know  whien  to  pick  out, 
by  way  of  example,  first.  Suppose  I  select  the 
shortest — "  Happy  !"  Not  a  word  of  quotation 
or  explanation  lollows  this.  Who  (I  ask  myself, 
tossing  on  my  weary  pillow) — who,  or  what  is 
happy  ?  Does  this  mysterious  picture  represent 
one  of  the  Prime  Minister's  recently  made  peers, 
or  a  publican  at  election  time,  or  a  gentleman 
who  nas  just  paid  conscience-money  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  or  a  group  of 
enraptured  ladies  at  the  period  when  watch- 
spring  petticoats  were  first  introduced,  or  boys 
at  a  Pantomime,  or  girls  at  a  dance,  or  dogs  in 
a  cover,  or  cats  in  a  dairy  ?  Impossible  to  say  : 
there  are  ten  thousand  things  the  picture  might 
represent,  and  it  probably  depicts  the  ten  thou- 
sand and  first,  ot  which  I  have  no  suspicion. 
Hardly  less  puzzling  is  "  A  Lesson  on  Infant 
Treatment."  What  is  infant  treatment?  In 
some  families  it  means  a  smack  on  the  head ; 
in  others,  it  means  perpetual  cuddling ;  in  all 
it  implies  (for  such  is  the  lot  of  mortality)  oc- 
casional rhubarb  and  magnesia.  Is  the  lesson 
p.iintcd  licre  a  lesson  on  the  administration  of 
nauseous  draughts,  fond  kisses,  or  corrective 
smacks  ?  Do  we  read  in  this  mysterious  picture 
a  warning  against  the  general  nursery  error  of 
pinning  up  a  baby's  skin  and  a  baby's  clothes  both 
together  ?  Or  is  the  scene  treated  from  a  heart- 
lessly-comic point  of  view ;  and  does  it  repre- 
sent a  bedchamber  by  night — papa  promenading 
forlorn  with  his  screeching  oflFspring  in  his  arms, 
and  mamma  looking  on  sympatlietically  from  her 
pillow^  P  \^'ho  can  say  ?  It  is  a  picture  to  give 
up  in  despair. 

"Gretna  Green. — A  runaway  match;  the 
postboy  announcing  pursuit ;  one  of  the  last 
marriaMS  previous  to  the  alteration  of  the 
Scottish  law,  with  portraits  painted  on  the 
spot."  More  and  more  puzzling!  Portraits 
painted  on  ths  spot,  when  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom are  running  away,  and  the  postboy  is  an- 
nouncing pursuit !  Why,  photography  itself 
would  be  too  slow  for  the  purpose !  Besides, 
how  did  the  painter  come  there  ?  Was  he  sent 
for  on  purpose  beforehand,  or  did  he  take  up 
his  position  on  speculation?  Or  is  the  artist 
himself  the  bridegroom,  and  was  the  taking  of 
his  own  likeness  and  his  wife's  the  first  idea 
that  occurred  to  him  when  he  was  married  ? 
Curious,  if  it  was  so.  I  am  a  single  man  myself, 
and  have  no  right  to  an  opinion ;  but  I  think,  if 
I  ran  away  with  my  young  woman,  that  I  should 
give  up  my  profession  for  the  day,  at  any  rate. 

No.  S35 — No  title  ;  nothing  but  this  quota- 
tion : 

A  guid  New-year  I  wish  thee,  Maggie  I 
Hae,  there's  a  ripp  to  thy  auld  baggie,  &c. 

What  can  this  be  ?  a  sonsie  lass  takes  a  walk  on 
a  New-year's  morning,  with  an  old  ba^  over  her 
shoulder;  a  mischievous  Scotchman  rips  it  open 
most  improperly ;  cxclaim.s,  "  Hae!"  for  which  he 
is  little  better  tlian  a  brute;  and  abandons  the 
poor  girl  in  a  situation  which  it  rings  the  heart 


to  think  of.    Is  that  the  picture  P    I  object  to 
it  as  "  painful"  if  it  is. 

"  Death-bed  of  Lorenso  de  Medici.  Father- 
Confessor  Gu-olamo  Savonarola  demands,  as 
the  condition  of  absolving  Lorenzo  de  Medici 
of  his  sins,  that  he  should  restore  liberty  to  Flo- 
rence, refusing  which,  he  abandons  him  to  his 
fate."  How,  m  the  name  of  wonder,  can  this  be 
pamted  P  Which  of  the  two  thin^  is  the  father- 
confessor  doing  ?  Is  he  making  liis  demand,  or 
abandoning  the  unfortunate  victim  to  his  fateP 
If  he  is  making  tiie  demand,  he  must  be  painted 
saying  something,  and  how  can  that  be  done  P 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  abandoning  the 
patient,  the  question  arises  whether  he  ought 
not  to  abandon  the  picture  also,  or  at  least  be 
three  parts  out  of  it,  so  as  to  convey  the  two 
necessary  ideas  of  rapidity  of  action  and  of  per- 
sonal absence  from  the  bedroom.  I  don't  sec 
my  way  to  this  work  of  art  at  all.  Still  less  do 
I  understand  "Harvest,"  the  per\'ading  sen- 
timent of  which  is  supposed  to  be  expressed 
in  this  one  alarming  line  of  quotation: 

When  labour  drinks,  his  boiling  sweat  to  tJirive. 

Chai'MAn's  Hesiod. 

Incredulous  readers  must  be  informed  that  the 
above  is  copied  from  the  catalogue  of  the  present 
year,  at  page  twenty-seven.  What  on  earth  does 
the  line  mean,  taken  by  itself  ?  And  how  in  the 
world  do  the  resources  of  Art  contrive  to  turn  it 
to  graphic  account  in  a  picture  of  a  Harvest?  Say 
that  "  TMien  labour  drinks"  is  personified,  in  the 
foreground  of  the  scene,  by  Hodge,  with  a  great 
mug  in  his  hand,  how,  in  that  case,  does  the 
illustrative  faculty  of  the  artist  grapple  next  with 
"  his  boiling  sweat  to  thrive  ?"  Is  Hodge  pre- 
sented bubbling  lUl  over  with  beer,  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  I  don't  know  how  many  hundred  degrees 
Fahrenheit  ?  And  if  he  is,  how  does  he  "thrive" 
under  those  heated  circumstances  ?  Or  is  he  hiss- 
ing and  steaming  out  of  his  own  large  bodily  re- 
sources ;  and  is  he  trying  to  condense  his  own 
vapour  with  successive  jets  of  cold  small  beer  ? 
Nay,  is  he  even  one  Hodge  only,  boiling,  sweating, 
ana  thriving  P  May  he  not  be  possibly  multiplied 
into  all  the  Hodges  in  the  neighbourhood,  col- 
lected together  in  the  harvest-field,  and  obscuring 
the  whole  fertile  prospect  by  scalding  agricultural 
exudations  ?  I  protest  I  am  almostrin  the  condi- 
tion of  Ilodffc  myself,  only  with  thinking  of  this 
boiling  perplexity — except,  indeed,  that  I  see  no 
chance  of  thriving,  unless  I  drop  the  subject 
forthwith  to  cool  my  heated  fancy.  When  I 
have  done  this,  all  succeeding  titles  and  quota- 
tions become  miiTors  of  truth,  that  reflect 
the  pictures  unmistakably  by  comparison  with 
such  an   inscrutable  puzzle  as  a  narvest-field, 

fainted  through  the  medium  of  Chapman's 
lesiod.  With  that  work  my  bewilderment  ends, 
through  my  own  sheer  inability  to  become  con- 
fused under  any  other  circumstances  whaterer ; 
and  here,  tiiercforc,  the  list  of  the  pictures  that 
puzzle  me  may  necessarily  and  appropriately 
come  to  an  end  also. 

As  to  my  final  head,  under  which  are  grouped 
The  pictures  that  I  am  quite  certain  to  come  away 
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without  seeing,  every  reader,  who  has  been  to 
the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition,  can  enlarge  on 
this  branch  of  the  subject  from  his  own  expe- 
rience, without  liclp  from  me.  Every  reader 
knows  that  when  he  gets  home  again,  ana  wearily 
reviews  his  well-thumbed  Catalogiie,  the  first 
picture  that  attracts  his  attention  is  sure  to  be 
one  among  many  other  pictures  which  he  espe- 
cially wanted  to  see,  and  which  he  has  accurately 
contrived  to  miss  without  suspecting  it  in  the 
crowd.  In  the  same  way,  the  one  favourite 
work  which  our  enthusiastic  friends  will  in- 
fallibly ask  us  if  we  admire  is,  in  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  cases,  provokingly  certain  to  be  also  the 
one  work  which  we  have  unconsciously  omitted 
to  notice.  My  own  experience  inclines  mc  to 
predict,  therefore,  that  when  I  come  back  from 
my  first  visit  to  the  Academy,  I  shall  find  I  have 
passed  over  in  a  general  sense  one  full  half  of 
the  whole  exhibition,  and  in  a  particular  sense, 
something  not  far  short  of  one-third  of  the  pic- 
tures tliat  I  expressly  intended  to  see.  I  snail 
go  again  and  again  and  diminish  these  arrears, 
if  the  doors  only  keep  open  long  enough ;  but  I 
shall  still  have  missed  some  especially  interesting 
things  when  the  show  has  closed  and  there  is  no 
further  chance  for  me.  The  Academy  is  not  to 
blame  for  that ;  it  is  only  our  mortal  lot.  In 
the  greater  Exhibition-room  of  Human  Life,  how 
often,  in  spite  of  all  our  care  and  trouble,  wv, 
miss  the  one  precious  picture  that  we  most 
wanted  to  see !  Excuse  a  sick  man's  moral. 
When  he  has  closed  his  Catalomie,  what  has  he 
left  to  do  but  to  turn  round  in  bed,  and  fake  his 
mental  composbg-draught  in  the  form  of  sober 
reflection  ? 


TRADE  SONGS.     THE  COBBLER. 
Once  there  was  a  cobbler  bold, 
Ever  was  he  cobbling,  mending, 
Of  his  work  there  was  no  ending — 
Shoes  were  always  to  be  soled; 
Yet  upon  his  stool  he  sung 
Always  with  a  merrj'  tongue, 
As  he  sewed  his  scraps  of  leather 
With  waxen  threads  together. 

He  had  neither  beer  nor  wine ; 
Now  and  then  (and  that  was  harder) 
Not  a  morsel  in  the  larder ; 
Yet  he  did  not  weep  or  whine, 

But  upon  his  stool  be  sung,  iS:.c. 

Torments  had  he — girls  and  boys. 
And  a  wife,  who  was  a  pattern 
Of  a  scold  and  drunken  slattern, 
And  his  house  was  full  of  noise ; 
Yet  upon  his  stool  he  sung,  &c. 

On  a  day,  a  king  (his  neighbour) 
Wandered  tiicre  from  out  his  palace, 
Where  were  discontent  and  malice. 
And  beheld  the  cheerful  labour. 

Quoth  he,  " Have  you  aluays  sung. 
Just  as  now,  with  a  merry  tongue?" 

"  Ye*  r  returned  the  labouring  sage, 

"  I  make  of  all  the  best  I  can." 

Said  the  other,  "  Wisest  man. 

Comfort  will  I  give  thine  age ; 

St>  thou  mayst  not  cease  to  sing 
For  tlij-self,  and  for  thy  king." 


THE  SCHOOLMASTER. 

IIrre  dwells  the  Schoolmaster ; 
His  days  are  filled  with  toil ; 
With  learning  deep,  and  endless  care, 
lie  tills  a  rugged  soil. 

His  boys  they  cope  with  decimals  ; 
From  histories,  grammars  learn ; 
He  stoopcth  down  to  all  who  come, 
And  hclpeth  eticli  in  turn. 

If  you  Tvould  know  the  Schoolmaster, 
He  wears  a  suit  of  black, 
The  cuffs  nnd  button-holes  are  worn. 
And  it  shines  adown  his  back. 

Bent  is  be  now,  and  tall,  and  thin ; 
His  bushy  brows  are  grey  : 
The  light  that  once  had  place  within 
His  eyes  has  shrunk  away. 

He  sleeps  upon  a  truckle  bed  ; 
He  dines  upon  a  crust; 
All  Euclid  lies  within  his  head  ; 
His  hopes  are— in  the  dust. 

He  hath  no  money,  hath  no  wife 
To  cheer  his  louely  hours ; 
No  patron  ever  saw  in  him 
The  scholar's  noblest  powers. 

Grim  Patience  is  his  heritage. 
And  Poverty  his  lot ; 
And  so  he  is  outstripped  by  all. 
And  is  by  all  forgot! 


AN  EMPIRE  SAVED. 

He  is  an  economist,  indeed,  who  may  be 
allowed  to  reckon  a  great  empire  among  his 
savings.  Sir  John  Lawrence  is  entitled  to  set 
such  an  item  down  in  his  account-book.  And, 
in  the  accouni  -book  of  the  British  nation,  that 
stands  as  a  debt  half  paid.  It  is  worth  while  to 
kuow  how  a  man  who  saves  an  empire  does  his 
work. 

'ITierc  has  been  just  issued  the  "General  Re- 
port of  the  Administration  of  the  Punjab,"  dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  great  struggle  against  Indian 
Revolt.  From  this  we  may  learn  how  it  was 
that,  of  all  our  countrymen.  Sir  John  Lawrence 
was  the  man  upon  whose  discretion  the  fate  of 
Great  Britain  in  India  chiefly  turned.  But  we 
learn  also  that,  according  to  all  human  calcula- 
tion, the  most  prudent  counsel  would  have  been 
of  no  avail,  had  we  been,  as  we  w^ere  in  the  old 
days  of  Indian  strife,  without  help  from  the 
steam-engine  or  the  electric  tclegrapn. 

The  might  that  is  in  a  wire  railroad  for  electric 
trains  was  understood  so  little  by  our  Asiatic 
enemy,  that  little  was  done — of  all  that  might  so 
easily  have  been  done — for  its  destruction.  Un- 
seen despatches  sped  along  its  lines  throu";h 
districts  crowded  with  the  enemy,  shot  past  the 
marching  hosts  to  warn  imperiled  districts  of  their 
coming,  and  gave  the  English  leaders  something 
like  omniscience  as- to  the  external  aspects  of 
the  danger  they  were  called  upon  to  meet.  By 
the  Punjab  Government,  even  with  Sir  Jolui 
Lawrence  for  its  head,  India  could  not  have 
been  saved  as  it  was  had  there  not  been  tliosc 
telegraphs  through  which,  for  months,  the  [x^li- 
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tical  and  military  correspondence  of  that  Govern- 
ment was  carried  on  with  swift  and  perfect 
secrecy.  There  is  no  plundering  the  wire  of  its 
message. 

It  was  the  crowning  service  of  the  Punjab 
to  give  means  of  victory  to  those  who  repre- 
sented British  power  before  Delhi.  When  that 
great  city  of  the  Mogul  first  declared  against  us, 
mtelligence  of  the  disaster  was  at  once  tele- 
graphed to  Lahore,  and  the  Sepoys  there  were 
disarmed  before  the  post  had  Brought  them 
tiding?  likely  to  have  caused  immediate  revolt. 
Outbreak  was  thus  checked  in  the  Punjab  imtil 
time  for  counteraction  had  been  gained.  Out 
of  the  balance  of  good  counsel  against  massive 
strength  in  tliat  great  region  came  the  sinews  of 
war  for  our  forces  before  Dellii.  But  with  the 
commander  of  those  forces  every  step  taken  for 
his  aid  was  freely  discussed  and  concerted  through 
the  telegraph.  Frequently,  we  are  told,  a  hun- 
dred messages  in  a  day  would  be  received  and 
issued  in  Sir  John  Lawrence's  oifice. 

Again,  it  happened  that  there  were  steamers 
of  an  Lidus  flotilla  plying  from  Kurrachee  to 
Mooltau,  which,  the  report  says,  "  are  not  well 
adapted  to  existing  circumstances."  But,  it 
goes  on  to  add,  disturbing  its  official  quietude 
with  some  emphatic  printer's  type,  "  but  during 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-seven,  they  were, 
inaecd,  essential  to  the  existence  of  British  rule 
in  the  Punjab.  When  our  intercourse  with  the 
rest  of  Lidia  was  cut  off,  they  were  our  sole 
means  of  communication  with  the  seaboard. 
They  brought  up  our  reinforcements  of  troops, 
our  military  stores  and  our  treasiire.  They  con- 
veyed the  greater  part  of  three  regiments  of 
European  infantry  and  one  of  cavalry;  some 
fifty  lakhs  of  treasure  (half  a  million  sterling), 
and  a  vast  quantity  of  baggage  and  ammuni- 
tion." Here,  then,  is  the  incident  in  the  grand 
story  that  might  already  be  told,  of  service  done 
to  us  by  those  two  obedient  young  giants.  Elec- 
tricity and  Steam. 

But  their  good  service  depends  on  good  direc- 
tion; and  it  needs  hardly  to  be  saidf  that  good 
direction  could  not  have  saved  India  by  he^  of 
them  alone.  The  heroic  fortitude  of  British 
soldiers  and  civilians  exposed  to  the  utmost 
trial  and  superior  to  all  assault,  we  ask  nobody 
to  remember ;  for  it  is  remembered  and  will 
ever  be  remembered  by  all  people  who  have 
English  for  their  mother  tongue.  India  was  not 
to  DC  saved  only  by  wise  counsel,  electricity  and 
steam,  but  by  wise  counsel  in  direction  and  by 
the  best  material  results  of  knowledge  serv- 
ing in  aid  of  a  high-hearted  race.  It  is  a  race 
able  to  be  thankful  for  good  counsel  by  which 
it  has  been  helped,  and  as  a  muss,  frank  in  the 
unstinted  recognition  of  its  friends.  Some  people 
like  to  make  the  most  of  the  few  wrongs  they 
have  suffered.  They  are  wiser  who  dwell  on  the 
benefits  they  have  received.  ITicrefore,  we  dwell 
upon  the  tale  of  Sir  John  Lawrence's  administra- 
tion of  the  Punjab.  A  district  in  India  lying 
between  two  rivers  is  described  by  its  name  and 
called  the.Do-ab;  a  district  lying  between  five 
rivers  is  described  as  such  by  its  name  when  it 


is  called  the  Punj-ab.  The  five  streams  of  the 
Punjab — the  Seloum,  the  Chenaub,  the  Havee, 
the  Beyas,  and  the  Sutlej — flow  thro-gh  the 
mouth  of  the  Clienaub  into  the  river  Indus.  The 
Punjab,  watered  by  these  rivers,  is  a  region 
covering  about  as  much  space  as  England  and 
Scotlandwithout  Wales,  and,  until  ten  years  ago, 
was  known  as  the  kingdom  of  Lahore,  in  which 
the  small  race  of  the  warlike  Sikhs  ruled  over  a 
total  population  of  some  thirteen  millions  of 
people.  It  lies  in  the  north-west  of  India,  bor- 
dering the  North- Western  Provinces,  in  which  the 
Delhi  territory,  now  made  a  part  of  the  Punjab 
Administration,  was  one  district.  Thus  it  was 
that  the  army  in  the  Delhi  territory,  with  active 
revolt  in  every  other  border,  looked  to  the 
Punjab,  lying  north  of  it,  for  help. 

But  why  was  the  Punjab  capable  of  giving 
help  ?  Where  were  its  own  embarrassments  ? 
When  the  disasters  at  Meerut  and  Delhi  were 
first  telegraphed  to  its  chief  commissioner  there 
were  in  that  province  six-and-thirty  thousand 
native  troops,  of  whom  nearly  all  were  of  one 
blood  and  of  one  mind  with  the  revolted  army. 
To  balance  them  there  were  no  more  than  ten 
or  eleven  thousand  European  soldiers,  of  whom 
one-half  were  stationed  far  asunder,  at  extreme 
ends  of  the  province.  Four  of  the  fortresses 
were  entirely  held  by  native  troops.  Eight 
hundred  miles  of  frontier  bordered  upon  fierce 
and  iadependent  tribes.  On  the  east  the  terri- 
tory is  intermingled  with  the  lauds  of  chiefs  and 
princes  who  might  exercise  unbounded  influence 
over  tlie  millions  of  Puniabees.  To  them  many 
a  waverer  looked  for  his  examples  of  right 
policy,  and  their  allegiance  to  Great  Britain  had 
to  be  secured.  All  was  secured.  At  the  very 
outset  of  the  struggle  Sir  John  Lawrence  sent 
British  troops  to  Delhi,  and  he  began  his  work 
during  the  crisis  with  odds  in  fighting  men  of 
four  or  five  to  one  against  him.  There  were 
left  seven  thousand  five  hundred  Europeans  and 
three  thousand  three  hundred  Hindoostanee 
soldiers,  among  whom,  on  various  occasions  and 
at  different  places,  mutiny  broke  out.  There 
were  eight  such  mutinies,  conspicuous  and 
perilous.  The  safety  of  the  Punjab  had  been 
most  especially  secured  by  kindly  liberality  in 
the  admmistration.  Nowhere  in  India  had  the 
British  rule  been  felt  so  distinctly  as  a  relief 
from  burdens  rather  than  a  burden.  But 
against  actual  mutiny  the  Government  of  Eng- 
iMid  in  the  Punjab  was  able  to  show  itself 
terrible  in  strength.  In  five  out  of  the  eight 
cases  the  mutineers  were  captured  and  either 
almost  or  utterly  destroyed.  It  was  a  wise 
rigour.  Officers  who  helped  to  save  the 
country  have  been,  after  the  peril  is  all  over, 
weakly  rebuked  for  the  strong  hand  with  which 
they  smote  rebellion  down  at  its  first  risings. 
It  was  there  a  rebellion  wiiich,  had  it  grown, 
would  have  deprived  us  in  India  of  that  reserve 
on  which  alone  seemed  to  depend  the  issue  of 
the  conflict.  ^ 

But  it  could  not  be  by  a  brute  force  that  Sir  John 
Lawrence  held  the  Punjab,  and  could  put  forth  all 
its  strength  for  the  decision  of  our  fate  in  India. 
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When,  ten  years  ago,  the  country  came  under 
the  British  rule,  there  was  a  resolve  to  carry- 
out  in  it,  as  thoroughly  as  poesible,  what  were 
considered  the  best  views  as  to  right  govem- 
meut,  aud  its  AdHiinistration  set  to  work  on  the 
erection  of  a  model  province.  Year  by  year  it 
made  progress.  There  always  was  a  surplus  in- 
come audi>rosj)crity  withiu  its  borders.  Justice 
was  brought  home  to  the  peasant's  door  by  meaus 
of  the  Small  Cause  Courts,  aud  although,  during 
the  great  storm  of  Indian  rebellion,  officers  of 
law  courts  were  drawn  by  the  urgency  of  other 
duties  from  the  reguliur  hearing  of  causes,  yet, 
after  a  break  of  five  mouths,  the  work  went  on 
again  so  steadily  that  during  the  year  of  tumult 
there  was  actuaUy  more  appeal  by  Utigation  to 
the  authority  of  English  nSagistrates  than  there 
had  been  during  the  previous  year  of  peace. 
The  oppression  of  the  native  bankers  had  been 
lessened,  by  reducing  from  twelve  to  six  years 
the  period  within  which  suits  must  be  brought 
against  a  bonded  debtor.  The  bankers  them- 
selves had  become  so  unpopular,  tliat  in  case 
of  tumult  the  first  :vct  of  insurj^nts  was  to  "  in- 
quire for  them"  and  bum  their  nated  books. 

The  exercise  of  justice  against  criminals  had 
also  been  righteous  as  well  as  linn.  Thuggee, 
infanticide,  and  gang  robbery  had  been,  before 
the  revolt,  almost  suppressed.  After  the  revolt 
it  is  remarkable  that  there  was  everywhere  a 
diminution  of  the  mass  of  crime.  The  unruly 
spirits  seemed  to  have  burnt  out  their  energy  in 
unsuccessful  strife,  aud  there  was  less  heart  for 
violent  offences.  In  the  Cis-Sutlej  states,  after 
the  twelfth  of  May,  in  the  year  fifty-seven,  a 
season  of  open  violence  set  in,  and  was  steadily 
resisted  by  the  officers  of  justice,  who  could  not, 
indeed,  reach  all  offenders,  but  who  contrived  to 
assert  law  against  more  than  five  thousand 
persons,  of  whom  at  least  one-fourth  were 
heinous  criminals. 

This  excess  of  disorder  did  not  spread  beyond 
the  Sutlej .  Sir  John  Lawrence  turned  to  account 
his  five  nvers  as  barriers  against  tumult.  He 
closed  the  lesser  ferries,  and  set  guards  on  all 
the  greater  ones,  by  which  men  could  cross  over 
with  the  firebrands  of  revolt.  He  moored  the 
fern,"  boats  either  m.  mid-stream  or,  as  regarded 
his  own  district,  on  the  outside  of  each  river, 
so  that  men  who  were  unable  to  work  mischief 
within  his  borders  should  not,  without  know- 
ledge and  permission  from  authority,  cross  them 
to  work  out  elsewhere  their  evil  plans.  Sus- 
picious wayfarers,  especially  those  coming  from 
the  cast,  were  stopped,  and  the  extraordinary 
number  of  such  characters  showed  how  great 
was  the  value  of  this  shrewd  precaution. 

In  thus  guarding  the  ferries  of  the  Five  Rivers, 
in  maintaining  law,  and  in  actual  suppression  of 
mutiny,  the  Punjab  police,  men  of  the  soil,  were 
of  important  use  as  native  soldiers.  But  from 
the  temptation  of  watching  treasure  even  the 
faithful  Punjabees  were  prudently  withdrawn, 
and  all  money  not  in  use  for  daily  needs  was 
ordered  to  be  sent  into  some  fortified  place 
under  the  care  of  European  guards. 
Thousands  of  seditious  letters  were  stopped 


in  their  passage  through  the  post.  There  was  a 
cautious  weeding  of  Hindoostanees  out  of  the 
various  branches  of  the  public  service.  They 
had  come  into  the  Punjab,  to  them  a  foreign 

Eroviuce,  with  the  British,  and  had  enjoyed  one- 
alf  of  its  patronage,  but  the  tendency  of  them 
all,  in  the  critical  hour,  was  to  intrigue  against 
us.  A  considerable  part  of  the  whole  region 
had,  most  fortunately,  been  already  disarmed ; 
the  disarming  was  made  more  complete.  Prom 
plunderers  complete  restitution  of  the  value  of 
all  property  destroyed  or  stolen  was  enacted 
rieidly.  Insurgent  tribes  were  made  to  pay  for 
all  damage  to  public  buildings,  for  the  extra 
police  rendered  necessary  by  their  misconduct, 
aud  for  the  cutting  of  military  roads  through 
their  own  jungles.  Against  the  breaking  opai 
of  gaols,  always  the  next  act  of  mutineers  after 
the  seizure  ot  the  trefisury,  there  was  strong 
precaution  taken.  They  were  placed  usually 
under  guard  of  faithful  Punjabee  pohce,  but 
sometimes  it  was  necessary  to  employ  the  rustics 
of  the  district.  All  Hindostanee  guards  were 
removed,  and  the  inspector,  Dr.  Charles  Hath- 
away, who  had  laboured  earnestly  for  the  esta- 
blisluuent  of  a  complete  gaol  system,  slept  for 
months  during  the  crisis  at  the  central  gaol  of 
Lahore,  which  contained  two  thousand  of  the 
worst  prisoners,  and  was  exposed  to  attack  from 
four  disarmed  regiments  if  they  should  rise. 

Thus,  throughout  the  region  which  Sir  John 
Lawrence  admmistered,  law  made  itself  respected 
and  showed  only  a  calm,  unwavering  front. 
While  all  the  native  races  watched  events  at 
Delhi,  and,  as  the  siege  wore  on,  began  to  doubt 
of  the  supremacy  of  British  might,  everything 
before  their  eyes  was  telling  them  that  we 
allowed  ourselves  no  question  about  the  matter. 
Wc  continued  in  the  Punjab  to  settle  questions 
of  revenue,  to  arrange  disputes,  and  enter  into 
undertakings  with  the  people  binding  on  us  for 
a  series  of  years.  The  continuance  of  our  rule 
was  taken  openly  and  quietly  for  granted  in  the 
daily  business  ot  life,  and  the  people  assented  to 
this  maintenance  of  the  accustomed  order  of 
affairs.  Even  the  government  schools  were  kept 
up  during  the  fiercest  shock  of  the  revolt  with  no 
appreciable  decrease  in  the  attendance,  though 
the  pupils  are  Hindoo  and  Mahometan.  There 
are  few  Sikhs.  The  Punjabees  were  not,  as  a 
whole,  visibly  disaffected ;  much  of  their  confi- 
dence was  won.  Had  our  strengtli  been  over- 
matched at  Delhi,  the  end  of  our  rule  in  India 
would  have  been  demonstrated  before  them,  the 
native  princes  round  about  would  nearly  all  have 
escapea  from  the  ruins  of  our  empire,  aud  we 
should  have  lost,  not  only  the  Punjab,  but  all 
India  with  it.  When  our  success  was  delayed 
the  begimiing  of  that  end  began  to  show  itself. 

Ana  yet  this  was  a  friendly  people.  Under 
the  rule  of  Sir  John  Lawrence  it  had  enjoyed 
frequent  reductions  of  the  land  tax.  However 
carefully  an  assessment  might  have  been  calcu- 
lated, reasons  for  altering  it  may  arise  as  soon  as 
it  is  finished,  and  iu  the  Admmistration  of  the 
Punjab  it  was  not  by  tape  and  figures,  but  by 
constant  human  observation  and  refiection,  that 
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affairs  were  managed.  Thus,  when  the  day  of 
trial  came,  the  country  people,  carefully  secured 
against  oppression,  were  content ;  the  land- 
holders also  knew  that  tliey  paid  their  allegiance 
to  a  thoughtful  govcriuncnt,  which,  in  its  re- 
venue department,  had  made  firm  stand  against 
the  alienation  of  landed  property,  and  liad  even 
watched  iealously  all  private  alienations  as  sources 
of  cert  am  discontent  and  symptoms  of  either 
some  distress  capable  of  reuicay,or  some  pressure 
of  the  revenue,  or  some  sinister  influence  at 
work. 

To  another  feature  iu  the  good  administration 
of  the  Punjab  wc  owe  much.  Before  the  critical 
day  came  a  large  part  of  its  revenue  had  been 
spent  on  laying  open  the  whole  region  and  its 
resources  by  tiie  active  pushing  on  of  public 
works.  Three-quarters  of  a  million  have  been 
already  spent  on  the  Baree  Doab  canal,  for 
which'  the  Sikhs  will  have  good  reason  to  be 
grateful  to  the  government.  The  works  on  the 
great  Trunk  lload  from  the  Delhi  frontier  to 
Peshawur  had  opened  the  way  by  which  could 
be  dcsp.atehcd,  in  a  niiny  season,  troops,  stores, 
and  siege  trains,  the  vast  materials  and  muni- 
tions of  war,  to  the  siege  of  Delhi.  But  for 
that  road  Delhi  might  have  held  out  for  at  least 
another  season.  It  is  questionable  whether  the 
fidelity  of  the  Punjab  would  have  held  out  also 
for  so  long  a  time.  A  million  and  a  quarter  has 
been  spent  on  Punjab  roads ;  there  is  an  enor- 
mous mass  of  work  yet  to  be  done  and  bridges 
to  be  built  by  thousands.  Also  there  is  the 
railway  from  Umritsur  to  Mooltan,  which  the 
Siudh  Railway  Company  now  sets  about  con- 
structing. 

The  Punjab  during  the  Indian  crisis  sup- 
plied England,  not  with  men  only,  but  with 
money.  It  had  to  pay  its  own  disarmed  Sepoys, 
new  levies  and  provincial  battalions  ;  but  there 
was  so  little  money  to  be  raised  out  of  the  Delhi 
territory  that  the  army  of  Ijesiegers  must  depend 
also  in  no  small  measure  upon  the  Punjab  trea- 
suries. By  two  or  three  wise  financial  arrange- 
ments, none  of  them  illiberal,  and  which  con- 
sisted not  in  any  levying  of  fresh  taxes  or  forced 
contributions,  but  in  some  short  dated  anticipa- 
tion of  receipts  and  postponement  of  payments, 
means  were  found  to  despatch  the  army  before 
Delhi,  iu  several  sums,  not  less  than  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  Contingents  of  men  were 
also  sent  in  aid  of  the  besiegers  by  chiefs  whom 
a  steady  course  of  generous  and  friendly  treat- 
ment had  secured  as  faithful  feudatories.  The 
Cis-Sutlej  chiefs  and  the  Maharajah  Groolab 
Sing  sent  their  contingents ;  Endisn  foot  regi- 
ments, the  Guide  Cor])s,  Punjab  infantry  and 
cavalry  were  sent  by  Sir  John  Lawrence ;  wa?gon 
trains  were  organised  from  Mooltan  to  Lahore, 
and  on  to  Delhi,  to  convey  men,  stores,  and 
material  for  the  besieging  force.  At  hist,  the 
day  came  when  a  last  elfort  had  to  be  made  for 
the  supply  of  reinforcements.  British  Power, 
even  in  the  Punjab,  was  balanced  on  a  hair. 
Pierce  tribes  were  round  about,  waiting  the 
hour  to  spring,  a  population,  faithful  to  the 
strong,  was  watching  with  a  strained  attentiiu 


the  course  of  a  siege  that  would  deterniine  for 
it  whether  mastery  remained  with  us.  There 
were  six  thousand  armed  and  twelve  thousand 
disarmed  Hiudoostances,  and  there  remained  in 
the  Punjab  only  a  few  English  troops  employed 
in  guard  over  the  disarmed  Sepoys,  aud 
about  three  thousand  men  locked  up  in  the 
Peshawur  valley,  who  were  suffering  from  fever, 
with  no  other  disposable  force  than  tine  remainder 
of  her  Majesty's  Sth  and  61st  at  Jullundur  and 
Ferozeporc,  and  her  Majesty's  52nd  at  Umritsur. 
If  these  should  go,  there  would  be  left  no  Euro- 
pean reserve  whatever.  There  would  not  be 
five  thousand  Europeans,  sick  included,  left  to 
hold  the  country.  Nevertheless,  these  men 
were  urgently  required  at  Delhi.  Upon  the 
event  at  Delhi  jdl  depended,  and  these  soldiere 
also  were  sent  forward  with  all  despatch.  And 
then,  says  the  official  report,  again  passing  be- 
yond the  reserve  of  official  language,  the  die  was 
finally  cast ;  the  supreme  effort  had  been  made ; 
the  cup  had  been  drained  to  its  last  drop ;  the 
chord  had  been  strained  almost  to  breaking.  If 
Delhi  were  taken,  the  successful  course  df  the 
Punjab  administration  would  remain  uninter- 
rupted. If  with  the  last  aid  Delhi  were  not 
taken,  and  that  speedily,  tliere  would  then  be 
a  struggle,  not  only  for  European  dominon,  hut 
even  for  European  existence,  within  the  Punjab 
itself.  We  know  the  result.  By  the  twentieth 
of  September  in  the  same  year  Delhi  was  finally 
recaptured  by  the  British,  and  the  Punjabees, 
who  had  a  private  grudge  of  their  own  against 
the  city,  are  proud  of  the  part  they  took  in  its 
reduction. 


OUR  NEAREST  RELATION. 

Men  cannot  help  feeling  a  little  ashamed  of 
their  cousin-german  the  Ape.  His  close  yet 
grotesque  and  clumsy  semblance  of  the  human 
form  IS  accompanied  by  no  gleams  of  higher 
instinct.  Our  uuinble  friend  the  dog,  our  pa- 
tient fellow -labourer  the  horse,  are  nearer  to  us 
in  this  respect.  The  magnanimous  and  sagacious 
elephant,  doomed  though  he  be  to  all-fours,  is 
godlike  compared  with  this  spitefully  ferocious 
creature.  Strangely  enough,  too,  the  most  re- 
pulsive and  ferocious  of  all  apekind  —  the  re- 
cently discovered  Gorilla— is,  the  comparative 
anatomist  assures  us,  nearest  to  us  of  all :  the 
most  closely  allied  in  structure  to  the  human 
form. 

Recently  discovered  to  science,  we  should 
have  said,  for  rumours  of  the  existence  of  such 
a  creature  reach  us  from  the  lips  of  more  than 
one  observant  Old  Traveller,  but  were  regarded 
by  Cuvier  as  confused  versions  of  species  already 
known.  A  very  interesting  probable  allusion  has 
been  disinterred  from  the  v  oyage  of  Hanno,  the 
early  Carthaginian  navigator : 

On  the  third  day,  having  sailed  from  thence, 
passing  the  streams  of  fire,  we  came  to  a  bay  called 
the  Horn  of  the  South.  In  the  recess  there  was  an 
island  like  the  first,  having  a  lake,  and  in  this  there 
was  another  island  full  of  wild  men.  But  much  the 
greater  part  of  them  were  women  with  hairy  bodies, 
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whom  the  interpreters  called  "  Gorillas."  But,  pur- 
suing them,  we  were  not  able  to  take  the  men ;  they 
all  escaped,  being  able  to  climb  the  precipices,  and 
defended  themselves  with  pieces  of  rock.  But  three 
women  (females),  who  bit  aod  scratched  those  who 
led  them,  were  not  willing  to  follow.  However, 
having  killed  them,  we  flayed  them,  and  conveyed 
the  skins  to  Carthage;  for  we  did  not  sail  any 
fiirther,  as  provisions  began  to  fail. 

In  1847,  Professor  Owen  received  a  letter 
from  Dr.  Savage,  a  church  missiouary  at  Gaboon, 
a  riclilj-wooded  tract  in  the  western  part  of 
Africa,  enclosing  sketches  of  the  cranium  of  an 
ape,  which  he  described  as  much  larger  than  the 
cuimpauzec,  ferocious  in  its  habits,  and  dreaded 
bj  the  negro  natives  more  than  they  dread  the 
lion  or  any  other  wild  beast  of  the  forest.  Since 
that  period,  the  entire  skeleton,  and  also  the 
carcase,  preserved  in  spirits  (hideous  spectacle 
to  unscientific  eyes),  have  come  to  the  hands  of 
the  savans  of  Europe,  among  whom  they  have 
pjoved  bones  of  contention  :  some  assigning  the 
new  species  a  rank  above,  some  below,  the  chim- 
panzee. "When  we  shall  have  drawn  our  ugly 
friend's  likeness,  we  shall  be  better  able  to  indi- 
cate the  points  of  difference  and  of  resemblance 
which  have  made  the  doctors  differ. 

The  gorilla  is  of  the  average  height  of  man, 
five  feet  six  inches ;  his  brain  case  is  low  and 
naiTOw,  and,  as  the  fore  part  of  the  skull  is  high, 
and  there  is  a  very  prominent  ridge  above  the 
eyes,  the  top  of  the  head  is  perfectly  flat,  and 
the  brow,  with  its  thick  integument,  forms  a 
"  scowling  pent-house  over  the  eyes."  Couple 
with  this  a  deep  lead-coloured  skin,  much 
wrinkled,  a  prominent  jaw  with  the  canine  teeth 
(in  the  males)  of  huge  size,  a  receding  chin ;  and 
we  have  an  exaggeration  of  the  lowest  and  most 
forbidding  type  of  human  physiognomy.  Tlie 
neck  is  short ;  the  head  pokes  forward.  The 
relative  proportions  of  the  body  and  limbs  are 
nearer  those  of  man,  yet  they  are  of  more  un- 
gainly aspect  than  in  any  other  of  the  brute 
kind.  Long,  shapeless  arms,  thick  and  muscu- 
lar, with  scarce  any  diminution  of  size  deserving 
the  name  of  wrist  (for  at  the  smallest  they  are 
fourteen  inches  round,  while  a  strong  man's 
wrist  is  not  above  eight) ;  a  wide,  thicK  hand : 
the  palm  long,  and  the  fingers  short,  swollen  and 
gouty-looking;  capacious  chest;  broad  shoulders ; 
legs  also  thick  and  shapeless,  destitute  of  calf, 
and  very  muscular,  yet  short ;  a  hand-like  foot 
with  a  thumb  to  it,  "  of  huge  dimensions  and 

Eortentous  power  of  grasp."  No  wonder  the 
on  skulks  oeforc  this  monster,  and  even  the 
elephant  is  baiBed  by  his  malicious  cunning, 
activity,  and  strength.  The  teeth  indicate  a 
vegetable  diet,  but  tnc  repast  is  sometimes  varied 
with  eggs,  or  a  brood  of  young  birds.  The  chief 
reason  of  his  enmity  to  the  elephant  appears 
to  be :  not  that  it  ever  intentionally  injures 
Aim,  but  merely,  that  it  shares  his  taste  for  cer- 
tain favourite  fruits.  And  when,  from  his  watch- 
tower  in  the  upper  branches  of  a  tree,  he  per- 
ceives the  clepliant  helping  himself  to  these 
delicacies, he  steals  along  the  Dough,  and,  striking 
it3  sensitive  proboscis  a  riolent  blow  with  the 


club  with  which  he  is  almost  alwajs  armed, 
drives  off  the  startled  giant,  trumpeting  shrilly 
with  rage  and  pain. 

Towards  the  negroes,  the  gorilla  seems  to 
cherish  an  implacaole  hatred;  he  attacks  them 
quite  unprovoked.  If  a  party  of  blacks  approach 
unconsciously  within  range  of  a  tree  haunted 
by  one  of  these  wood-demons — svringing  rapidly 
down  to  the  lower  branches,  he  clutches,  with 
his  thumbed  foot,  at  the  nearest  of  them ;  his 
green  eyes  flash  with  rage,  his  hair  stands  on 
end,  and  the  skin  above  the  eyes,  drawn  rapidly 
up  and  down,  gives  him  a  fiendish  scowl. 
Sometimes,  during  their  excursions  in  quest  of 
ivory,  in  those  gloomy  forests,  the  natives  will 
first  discover  the  proximity  of  a  gorilla  by  the 
sudden  mysterious  disappearance  of  one  of  their 
companions.  The  brute,  angling  for  him  with 
his  norrible  foot  dropped  from  a  tree  while  his 
strong  arms  grasp  it  nrmly,  stretches  down  his 
huge  hind-hand,  seizes  the  hapless  wretch  by 
the  throat,  draws  him  up  into  the  boughs,  and, 
as  soon  as  his  struggles  nave  ceased,  drops  him 
down,  a  strangled  corpse. 

A  tree  is  the  gorilla's  sleeping-place  by  night, 
his  pleasant  abode  by  day,  and  liis  castle  of  defence. 
If  surprised  as  he  waddles  along,  leaning  on  liis 
club,  instantly  he  betakes  him  to  all-fours, 
applying  the  back  part  of  the  bent  knuckles 
of  his  fore-hands  to  the  ground,  and  makes  his 
way  rapidly,  with  an  oblique,  swinging  kind  of 
gallop,  to  the  nearest  tree.  From  that  coigne 
of  vantage  he  awaits  his  foe,  should  the  latter 
be  hardy,  or  foolhardy,  enough,  to  pursue.  No 
full-grown  gorilla  has  ever  been  taken  alive.  A 
bold  negro,  the  leader  of  an  elephant-hunting 
expedition,  was  offered  a  hundred  dollars  for  a 
live  gorilla.  "If  you  gave  me  the  wciglit  of 
yonder  hill  in  gold,  I  could  not  do  it,"  he  said. 

Nevertheless,  he  has  his  good  qualities— in  a 
domestic  point  of  view ;  he  is  an  amiable  and  ex- 
emplary husband  and  father,  watching  over  his 
youn^  family  with  affectionate  solicitude,  and 
exerting  in  their  defence  his  utmost  strength 
and  ferocity.  At  the  close  of  the  rice  harvest, 
the  period  when  the  gorillas  approach  nearest 
the  abodes  of  man,  a  family  group  may  some- 
times be  observed,  the  parents  sitting  on  a 
branch,  leaning  against  the  trunk,  as  they  munch 
their  fruit,  wnile  the  young  innocents  sport 
around,  leaping  and  swinging  from  branch  to 
branch,  with  hoots  or  harsli  cries  of  boisterous 
mirth.  The  mothers  show  that  devotion  to 
their  young  in  times  of  danger,  wliich  is  the  most 
universal  of  instincts.  "  A 1  rcnch  natural  history 
collector"  (we  are  quoting,  as  before,  from  Pro- 
fessor Owen's  memoir  on  the  Gorilla,  read  to 
the  Royal  Institution  in  February,  1859)  '*  ac- 
companying a  party  of  the  Gaboon  negroes  into 
the  gorilla  woods,  surprised  a  female  with  two 
young  ones  on  a  large  boabdad"  (the  monkey 
tread-fruit-tree)  "  which  stood  some  distance 
from  the  nearest  clump.  She  descended  the  tree 
with  her  yoiuigost  clinging  to  her  neck,  and 
made  off  rapidly  on  all  fours  to  the  forest,  and 
escaped.  The  deserted  young  one,  on  seeing 
the  approach  of  the  men,  began  to  utter  pierc- 
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ing  cries ;  the  mother  having  disposed  of  one 
infant,  returned  to  the  rescue  of  the  other,  but 
before  she  could  descend  with  it,  her  retreat 
was  cut  oflF.  Seeing  one  of  the  negroes  level  his 
musket  at  her,  she,  clasping  her  young  witli  one 
arm,  waved  the  other,  as  if  deprecating  the  shot. 
The  ball  passed  through  her  neart,  and  she  fell 
with  her  young  one  cUnging  to  her.  It  was  a 
male,  and  survived  the  voyt^e  to  Havre,  where 
it  died  ou  arriving." 

The  Gorilla  constructs  liimself  a  sao^  ham- 
mock out  of  the  long,  tough,  slender  stems  of 
Sarasitic  plants,  and  Uncs  it  with  the  broad 
ried  fronds  of  palms,  or  with  long  grass— a 
sort  of  bed  surely  not  to  be  despised,  svrang  in 
the  leafy  brandies  of  a  tree.  By  day,  he  sits  on 
a  bough,  leaning  his  back  against  ihe  trunk, 
owing  to  which  habit  elderly  gorillas  become 
rather  baJd  in  those  regions.  Sometimes,  when 
walking  without  a  stick,  he  clasps  his  hands 
across  tiie  back  of  his  head,  thus  instinctively 
counterbalancing  its  forward  projection.  The 
natives  of  Gaboon  always  speak  of  the  gorilla 
in  terms  which  imply  a  belief  in  his  close  kin- 
ship to  themselves.  But  they  have  a  very  low 
opinion  of  his  intelligence.  They  say  that 
during  the  rainy  season  he  builds  a  house  with- 
out a  roof,  and  that  he  will  come  down  aad 
warm  himself  at  the  fires  left  by  them  in.  their 
hunting  expeditions;  but  has  not  the  wit  to 
throw  on  more  wood  out  of  the  surrounding 
abundance  to  keep  it  burning,  "  the  stupid  old 
man."  Mimic  though  he  be,  he  cannot  even 
catch  the  trick  of  human  articulation  so  well  as 
the  parrot  or  the  raven.  The  aegroes  aver  that 
he  buries  his  dead  by  heaping  leaves  and  loose 
earth  over  the  body. 

Wherein  does  the  gorilla  differ  from  the 
previously  known  autnropoid,  or  man-like, 
tailless  apes  ?  Of  these  tnere  are  three  dis- 
tinct genera:  the  gibbon,  or  long-armed  ape, 
the  orang-outang,  and  the  chimpanzee.  It  is  a 
peculiarity  of  the  quadrrimana  (or  monkey  and 
ape  tribe  generally)  that  the  brain  is  very  preco- 
ciously developed.  Hence,  when  they  are  young, 
with  small  milk-teeth,  fully  developed  brain,  and 
globular -shaped  cranium,  they  look,  compara- 
tively speaking,  quite  promising  characters.  But, 
in  the  large  apes,  the  orang  and  the  chimpanzee, 
maturity  brings  a  vast  access  of  physical  force, 
without  any  corresponding  enlargement  of  the 
brain,  which  becomes  masked  and  overlaid  by 
the  prominence  of  the  brute  attributes.  The 
jaws  expand  to  receive  the  great  tusk-like  teeth ; 
and  then,  to  work  such  massive  jaws,  comes  a 
large  addition  of  fleshy  fibres  to  the  muscles,  and 
for  theae  great  muscles  an  increased  surface  of 
attachment  in  the  corresponding  bones.  Hence 
the  physiognomy  becomes  more  brutish,  and  less 
human,  in  maturity.  Hence,  too,  the  small 
species  of  monkeys  and  apes,  in  whom  this  de- 
velopment of  physical  force  does  not  take  place, 
are  far  milder  and  more  intelligent-looking  than 
the  more  liighly  organised  orang  and  chimpanzee 
when  full  grown ;  though  these  latter  have  abso- 
lotelj  a  larger  amount  of  brain,  and  several  other 
modifications    of    the    bony   structure   which 


bring  them  in  reality,  as  we  have  said,  nearest 
to  man.  Hence,  too,  it  was  that  Cuvier,  who 
had  seen  none  but  youn"  specimens,  much 
exaggerated  the  nearness  of  this  approach  in  his 
RSgne  Animal.  The  gorilla  surpasses  the  orang 
and  chimpanzee  in  this  peculiarity ;  and  it  is  the 
lowering  ferocity  of  lus  countenance  produced 
by  immense  jaws  and  teeth,  the  bonjr  prominence 
over  the  eyes,  and  the  relative  insignificance  of 
the  brain,  which  have  induced  some  naturalists 
to  rank  him  below  the  previously  known  species 
of  chimpanzee. 

He  has  other  claims  to  precedence,  besides 
this  cogent  one  of  more  brain  and  a  more  coxu 
voluted  brain.  The  distinctive  characteristic  of 
the  order,  that  which  supplies  it  the  name,  qua- 
drumana,  is,  as  we  all  know,  the  having  hands  in- 
stead of  feet — four  hands.  And  ia  the  com- 
parative anatomist's  eyes,  the  most  charac- 
teristic peculiarity  of  man's  structure  is  the 
great  toe;  it  is  mainly  this  which  enables 
him  to  walk  erect,  which  constitutes  the 
great  difference  between  a  foot  and  a  hand, 
and  entitles  him,  sole  genus  of  his  order, 
sole  species  of  his  genus,  to  his  zoological 
appellation  bimana,  or  two-handed.  In  the 
gorilla,  the  thumb  of  the  hind  hand  is  more 
like  a  great  toe  than  it  is,  either  in  the  orang- 
outaujg  or  chimpanzee  :  it  is  thicker  and  stronger. 
The  heel  also,  makes  a  more  decided  backward 
projection,  and  in  the  fore-hand,  that  im- 
portant member,  the  thumb,  is  better  developed. 
A  disproportionate  length  of  arm  gives,  as  we 
notice  in  the  deformea,  a  singularly  awkward 
and  ungainly  aspect  to  the  figure.  This  is 
a  familiar  attribute  of  all  monkey-kind,  and 
one  which,  in  its  gradual  diminution,  marks 
the  gradual  rise  in  the  scale  of  organisation. 
In  the  gibbons,  or  lon^-armed  apes,  these 
members  hang  down  to  the  feet,  so  that  the 
whole  palm  can  be  applied  to  the  ground  with- 
out the  trunk  being  bent.  In  the  orang,  they 
reach  the  ankle ;  in  the  chimpanzee,  below  the 
knee ;  in  the  gorilla,  a  little  short  of  the  knee ; 
while  in  man,  below  the  middle  of  the  thigh. 

There  are  other  advances  of  structure  in- 
teresting to  the  anatomist,  and  all  tending  to 
support    the   gorilla's   claims   to   the   topmost 

f>lace.  Now  and  then  we  come  across  a  human 
ace  in  which  the  bony  framework  of  the  eye  is 
almost  circular,  with  a  repulsive,  cunnin?, 
monkey-like  look.  This,  though  universal.  Is 
one  of  the  ugliest  characteristics  of  the  monkey. 
The  gorilla,  however,  is  exempt  from  this  par- 
ticular detail  of  ugliness;  the  bony  setting  of 
the  eye  is  squarish,  as  in  most  men. 

Again  and  again  it  strikes  the  fancy — 
strikes  deeper  than  the  fancy — that  the  lioney- 
making,  architectural  bee,  low  down  in  the 
scale  oif  life,  with  its  insignificant  head,  its 
little  boneless  body,  and  Muzy  win^,  is  our 
type  of  industry  and  skill:  while  tnis  apex 
in  the  pyramid  of  the  brute  creation,  this 
near  approach  to  the  human  form,  what  can  it 
do  ?  Tlie  great  hands  have  no  skill  but  to  clutch 
and  strangle ;  the  complex  brain  is  kindled  by  no 
divine  spark;    there,   amid  the   unwholesome 
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luxuriance  of  a  tropical  forest,  tbc  creature  can 
do  nothing  but  pass  its  life  in  fierce  sullen  isola- 
tion— eat,  drink,  and  die  ? 


DIFFERENT  PATHS. 

I  LATKT-T  talked  ■with  one  ■who  strore 
To  show  that  aH  my  way  was  dim, 

That  his  alone — the  road  to  Heavan ; 
And  thus  it  waa  I  answer'd  him  : 

"  Strike  not  the  staff  I  hold  awar, 

You  cannot  pive  me  yours,  dear  friend  ; 

Up  the  »te«p  hill  onr  paths  ore  set 
In  different  wise,  to  one  rare  end. 

"What,  thongh  with  eagle  glanco  upflxcd 
On  heights  beyond  our  mortal  ken, 

Ton  tread  the  broad  sure  stones  of  Faith 
More  firmly  than  do  weaker  men  : 

"  To  each  according  to  his  strength ; 

Bnt  as  we  leave  the  plains  below, 
Let  us  carve  out  a  wider  stair, 

A  broader  pathway  through  the  snow. 

"  And  when  upon  the  golden  crest 
We  stand  at  last  together,  freed 

From  mists  that  circle  round  the  base, 
And  clouds  that  but  obscure  our  creed  : 

"  We  shall  perceive  that  though  our  stops 
Uave  wander'd  wide  apart,  dear  friend, 

No  pathway  can  be  wholly  wrong 
That  leads  uato  one  perfect  end." 


ELEVEN  O'CLOCK.  AMONG  THE 
Eiai-TREES. 

NuME  Pabket  had  lived  with  us  ever  since 
our  mother's  death,  and  we — my  sister  Bella, 
myself,  and  little  Lucy — loved  her  dearhr.  It 
was  she  who  bad  taken  us  all  to  bid  our  dear 
mother  good-by,  when,  lying  on  her  great  high 
bed,  in  the  shade  of  its  heavy  curtains,  she 
looked  so  frail  and  transparent  of  form  and  hue, 
that  we  could  be  hardly  persuaded  she  was  not 
already  a  spirit.  To  little  Lucy,  who  was  too 
young  to  recollect  her  otherwise,  she  always  ap- 
peared afterwards,  in  memory  and  in  dreams,  as 
she  looked  then.  But  Bella  and  I  could  remem- 
ber her  when  her  soft  gold  hair  hung  in  curly 
clusters  round  a  healthy  smiling  face,  and 
so  sometimes  we  could  see  her  fresh  and  bloom- 
ing as  she  used  to  be,  though  never  without 
a  certain  subdued  light  on  her  beauty : 
thrown,  as  it  seemed,  neither  by  actual  grief 
nor  actual  trouble,  but  by  a  chastened  memory 
of  both. 

Nurse  Parket,  in  a  plain,  liomely,  but  deep, 
earnest  way,  strove  to  fill  our  mo<  her's  place  to- 
wards us,  her  little  orphans ;  for  our  father,  a 
quiet  country  gentleman,  given  up  to  antiquarian 
pursuits,  though  kind  and  amiable  of  heart,  hardly 
noticed  us  in  an  ordinary  fatheriy  way.  He  was, 
however,  always  ready  to  listen  to  Nurse  Par- 
ket's  suggestions,  and  we  had  grown  up,  under 
governesses  whom  she  had  reminded  him  to 
secure,  until  Lucy  was  sixteen,  when,  the  lesson- 
book  part  of  our  education  being  finislied,  we 


were  left  alone  with  our  father    and  Nurse 
Parket. 

No ;  not  quite  alone.  A  gentleman,  neither 
young  nor  old,  a  very  great  friend,  or  rather 
companion,  of  ray  father,  as  fond  of  antiquarian 
lore  as  he,  but  not  half  as  amiable,  was  in  the 
habit  of  making  such  long  visits  at  Coombe 
Uplands  (the  name  of  onr  old  place),  that  he 
might  bo  said  to  live  there  for  half  the  year.  Mr. 
Joachim  was  this  gentleman's  name — a  gentleman 
of  a  gloomy  turn  of  character,  and  his  aspect  was 
quite  in  unison  with  it.  He  had  a  grave,  satur- 
nine expression  about  his  long,  dark  face,  and  a 
searching,  suspicions  look  in  his  unfathomable 
eyes,  the  colour  of  which  could  never  have  been 
determined  bythemost  scrutinising  observer,  but 
wherein  could  be  seen,  at  times,  a  dull  glare,  as 
of  smouldering  fire  never  permitted  to  flash  out, 
that  made  me  shrink  involuntarily  whenever  I 
looked  at  him,  while,  as  for  little  Lucy — we 
called  her  "  little"  because  she  was  the  youngest, 
and  our  pet — she  could  hardly  bear  his  very 
presence. 

It  was  far  otherwise  with  Bella.  She  was 
always  a  fearless,  daring  child,  strangely  at- 
tracted towards  anything  peculiar  (a  part  of  her 
character  which  she  migkt  have  derived  from  her 
father,  though  she  was,  in  other  respects,  most 
unlike  him,  he  being  quiet  and  grave,  and  she 
high-spirited  and  full  of  life),  and  it  was,  per- 
haps, on  this  account  that  she  alone  among  us 
liked  our  dark,  strange  visitor,  Mr.  Joachim. 

It  became  quite  certain,  in  the  course  of  time, 
that,  in  his  own  odd,  undemonstrative  way,  he 
liked  her ;  for  he  proposed  himself  to  her  as  a 
husband,  and,  to  onr  unspeakable  regret,  she 
accepted  him.  I  shall  never  forget  the  day  she 
did  so,  for  Lucy,  and  I,  and  Nurse  Parket, 
when  she  came  up  into  the  nursery  to  be  conCTatu- 
lated,  kissed  and  cried  over  her  to  that  degree 
that  it  might  have  been  supposed  she  was  going 
to  die  instead  of  many. 

Bella  cried  too,  at  first,  but  after  a  while  she 
got  almost  angry  with  us  for  our  compassion  and 
silence — for  we  could  none  of  us  say  a  word — 
and  went  down  to  join  her  lover  in  the  library, 
where  he  was  porini'  over  some  musty  old  books 
with  my  father,  who  had  recently  purchased 
them  at  a  great  cost.  I  think  they  must  have 
sent  her  up  again,  for  she  very  soon  reappeared 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,  very  unlike  those  she  had 
shed  before  she  went  down.  They  had  flowed 
fast  and  free,  as  relieving  her  heart  of  the  burden 
of  her  new  happiness,  while  those  then  on  her 
face  were  quiet  and  repressed,  as  if  her  heart 
had  been  somehow  hurt. 

When  we  were  going  to  bed  that  night,  I  said 
to  Ntirse  Parket,  fingering  behind  with  her  in 
the  niu^ery,  /■ 

"  Nurse,  dear,  what  do  you  think  of  Bella's 
engagement  ?'* 

"  My  dear  liiGss  Alice,"  she  answered,  "don't 
ask  me." 

"Ah!  then,  nurse,  I  know  you  don't  like 
it!" 

"  Well,  dear,  we  will  hope  for  the  best.  Per- 
haps, after  all.  Miss  Bella  mayn't  marry  him." 
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"  But  Bella  loves  him,  nurse — what  then  ?" 

"  My  dear,  she  thinks  she  loves  him,  there 
isu't  a'  doubt,  but  I  have  seen  mistakes  made 
before  now." 

We  said  no  more  at  that  time,  but  I  recollect 
going  to  bed  very  unhappy,  and  dreaming  rest- 
lessly, with  nightmare  oppressiveness,  ot  Mr. 
Joachim,  who  seemed  a  Kind  of  grim,  gloomy 
phantom,  formless  and  indescribable,  but  alvrays 
ovcrsliadowing  Bella  with  a  black,  mysterious 
mantle,  whenever  she  was  gomg  to  smile  or 
speak  to  me. 

About  this  time  a  surprising  thing  occurred. 
Never,  since  we  had  all  had  the  measles  together, 
in  our  childhood,  had  my  father  come  up-stairs 
into  our  nursery  ;  but,  one  day,  he  presented  him- 
self at  the  door,  and  entered,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  us  a  piece  of  intelligence.  The  iutelligeuce, 
unexpected  as  it  was,  hardly  surprised  us  so  much 
as  my  father's  appearance  in  the  nursery.  It  was, 
however,  to  the  effect  that  our  Aunt  Dorothea 
(the  only  aunt  we  had),  of  whom  we  had  heard 
from  time  to  time  from  Nurse  Parket,  and 
very  occasionally  from  my  father,  as  living  in 
Italy  with  her  invalid  husband,  was  to  be 
expected  at  Coonibe  Uplands  in  the  course  of  a 
week.  She  had  returned  to  England,  having 
lost  her  husband,  and  my  father  had  iisked  her 
to  come  and  take  up  her  residence  with  us,  at 
what  used  to  be,  when  they  were  boy  and  girl 
together,  her  old  home. 

Long  before  he  got  through  all  this,  my 
father  began  to  look  dreamy  and  abstracted,  as 
was  his  wont,  and  to  give  it  out  in  short  half 
sentences,  with  absent  pauses  between.  A 
world  of  expectation  arose  among  us  on  hearing 
this  news.  We  knew  very  few  people  besides 
the  clergyman  and  his  wife,  and  Mr.  Joachim, 
and  the  idea  of  having  our  unknown  aunt  to  live 
with  us  caused  quite  an  excitement  in  our 
minds. 

Mr.  Joachim  had  not  been  over  to  our  house 
for  a  week  or  two,  when  one  afternoon,  two  or 
three  days  before  Aunt  Dorothea  was  expected, 
looking  out  from  the  window  of  the  nursery 
where  Lucy  and  I  were  sitting,  I  saw  him  walk- 
ing with  Bella  about  the  lawn  and  shrubberies. 
Tliey  seemed  so  strange  a  pair — she,  in  her 
franJ^  ^outh  and  freshness,  and  he  in  his  stiff, 
dull  middle-age,  with  not  a  grace  to  relieve  the 
gloom  and  secrecy  which  pervaded  his  whole  face 
and  figure,  that  I  could  but  look  at  them,  wonder- 
ing what  might  be  the  end  of  such  a  betrothal. 
It  was  a  late  autumn  day.  There  were  so  many 
trees  about  Coombe  Uplands  that  it  fell  dusl 
there  sooner  than  in  many  other  places,  and,  at 
hltlc  more  than  five  o'clock,  I  could  not  see  to 
do  another  sprig  of  the  fancy  work  on  which  I 
was  engagea.  Lucy  still  stood  straining  her 
eyes  over  the  volume  of  poems  in  the  declining 
ligljt  at  the  window,  when  Bella,  with  a 
springless  step  quite  unlike  her  own,  wearily 
entered  the  room. 

I  could  hardly  sec  her  face  except  in  its  ge- 
neral outline,  but  something  in  the  turn  of  her 
head,  and  in  the  whole  air  of  her  figure  as  she 
drooped  into  a  low  seat  by  the  fire,  told  me  that 


her  mood  was  very  sad.  Lucy,  closing  her  book 
regretfully,  came  and  seated  herself  on  the 
hearth-rug  by  Bella's  side.  Presently,  as  if  she 
too  instinctively  perceived  that  something  was 
amiss,  she  laid  ner  head  against  Bella's  lap  and 
drew  one  of  her  passive  arms  about  her  neck, 
tryiug,  unobtrusively,  to  soothe  her  with  love  and 
fondness.  I,  the  eldest,  sat  on  a  comer  of  the 
couch  next  the  fire  on  the  opposite  side,  and 
thought  what  a  quiet  sisterly  group  they  made, 
as  the  fire-light  glanced  and  nickered  on  their 
graceful  figures,  now  showing  Bella's  grave  pale 
face  in  its  sad  reflective  aspect,  now  lighting  up 
Lucy's  pretty  head  of  golden  curls — she  in- 
herited our  mother's  style  and  beauty— that  fell 
around  her  neck  about  which  Bella's  arm  was 
twining.  We  had  lived  lonely  and  retired  enough, 
it  is  true,  but  we  had  seldom  si^iied  for  plea- 
sures beyond  our  quiet  country  hfe,  among  the 
woods  and  fields  of  Coombe  Uplands,  and,  bound 
with  the  chain  of  our  sisterly  love,  wc  had  been 
very  happy.  "  Can  she  leave  us,"  I  thought, 
looking  at  Bella,  "for  that  dark,  gloomy  Mr. 
Joachim  ?" 

As  I  was  thinking  about  him,  and  Bella  in 
connexion  with  him.  Nurse  Parket  entered, 
and  I  made  her  come  and  sit  down  with  me 
upon  the  couch.  The  quiet.  Nurse  Parket,  and 
our  sisterly  companionship  in  the  dear  old 
nursery,  led  me  into  thoughts  of  the  past  days 
of  our  childhood,  when,  in  the  same  place,  at 
such  an  hour,  we  had  sat  by  the  uncertain  fire- 
light listening  to  nurse's  stories,  and  I  felt  an 
irrepressible  desire  to  revive  them  once  more  as 
far  as,  in  the  nature  of  things,  they  could  be 
revived. 

"  Nurse,  dear,"  I  said,  "  you  used  to  tell  us 
stories  when  we  were  children.  We  are  all  very 
quiet — tell  us  one  now." 

"  My  dear  Miss  Alice,"  she  said,  laugliiug, 
"  you  wouldn't  care  for  Cinderella,  nor  Goouy 
Two  Shoes,  now,  and  what  else  should  I  have 
to  tell  you  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know,"  I  answered,  "  but  some- 
thing, I'm  sure.  You  have  lived  in  different 
places  before  you  came  here,  and  you  must  liave 
some  grown-up  stories  to  tell  if  you  only  think. 
By  the  way,"  I  said,  suddenly,  "  nurse,  dear, 
had  you  ever  a  sweetheart  ?" 

Nurse  Parket  smiled,  and  then  looked  grave, 
and  passed  her  hand  across  her  face  as  she  an- 
swered, 

"  Yes,  miss,  once— but  he  died  long  before 
you  were  bom,  my  dear.  I  don't  think  I  could 
tell  you  any  story  about  that.  He  died  before 
your  dear  mamma  was  married." 

She  paused,  and,  thinking  for  a  few  minutes, 
said,  looking  over  at  Bella,  who  still  sat  quiet 
with  Lucy's  head  against  her  lap, 

"  I  think  I'll  try  to  tell  you  a  story,  my  dears, 
about  somethin*  tnat  happened  once,  but  which 
you  none  of  you  ever  heard,  when  I  was  almost 
a  young  woman.  But  you  must  excuse  my  way 
of  tellin*  it,  and  listen  to  it  only  because  it  is 
true." 

We  were  all  fond  of  stories,  especially  Lucj  ; 
and  Bella,  rousing  herself  from  iier  meditative 
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attitude,  we  settled  ourselves  to  listen  atten- 
tively.   Nurse  Parket  commenced: 

Tlic  story,  my  dears,  is  about  a  beautiful  lady 
that  I  once  lived  with — first,  when  she  was  a 
young  lady,  as  her  maid,  and  afterwards,  when 
she  was  married  and  a  mother,  as  her  baby's 
nurse.  She  was  always  very  fond  of  ine,  and  I 
of  her.  She  lived  in  a  large  town  before  she 
married,  and,  her  father  and  mother  being  com- 
pany-keepin*  people,  and  she  being  so  very 
pretty,  there  was  a  ^rcat  many  gentlemen  ad- 
niiredi  her,  and  she  might  have  married  tcell,  as 
they  call  it,  at  least  a  dozen  times.  I'm  an  old 
woman,  and  an  old  maid,  but  I  think  there  is 
only  one  way  of  marryin*  well,  and  that  is  when 
a  woman,  or  a  lady,  marries  a  man,  or  a  gentle- 
man, really  suited  to  her,  and  when  tiiere  is  real 
true  love  on  both  sides.  I  told  you.  Miss  Alice, 
the  other  night,  that  I  had  seen  mistakes  in 
marriage,  made  in  my  time,  and  the  marriage 
this  young  lady  made  was  no  doubt  one  of 
them. 

Bella  looked  up,  and  seemed  to  fancy  that 
nurse  and  I  might  have  been  talking  of  her  on 
the  night  alluded  to.     Nurse  went  on : 

Well ;  I  never  could  tell  how  my  young  lady 
came  to  marry  the  gentleman  she  did  choose 
after  all.  He  was  older  a  good  deal  than  she. 
She  was  gay  and  sprightly  like — he  was  still  and 
OTave.  She  liked  life,  and  stir,  and  change — he 
liked  uothin'  but  readin'  and  sit  tin'  still.  She 
was  as  fond  of  music  as  a  bird — ^he  couldn't  tell 
one  tunc  from  another.  Often  and  often  I  have 
scon  her  sittin',  singin'  and  playin',  son^  after 
song  and  piece  after  piece,  at  the  piano  in  the 
drawin'-room,  and  him  sittin'  over  a  book  by  the 
lamp,  never  listenin'  to  a  single  note.  She  had 
been  used  to  praise  and  company,  and  every  one 
to  love  and  listen  to  her,  ana  she  must  have  felt 
it  a  great  change. 

She  did  feel  it  a  great  change— as  you  shall 
presently  hear — though  she  tried  not  to  show  it, 
or  even  to  think  about  it,  for  a  length  of  time. 

Wlien  they  first  married,  her  husband  used 
mostly  to  sit  in  the  same  room  with  her,  though 
he  never  hardly  noticed  what  she  was  doin' ;  but, 
after  a  while,  ne  took  to  keepin'  in  another,  by 
himself,  and  only  comin*  in  to  meals  with  her  ; 
and,  at  night,  he  sat  up  hours,  poring  over  his 
learning  and  his  books.  Well,  then  was  the 
first  ot  my  lady's  showin'  of  herself  cast  down 
and  melancholy.  One  day  as  I  passed  my 
master's  study  door,  which  was  hidf  open,  I  saw 
her,  all  in  tears-,  kneelin'  down  by  his  chair,  and 
sayin'  somcthin'  to  him  which  I  could  not  hear. 
But  I  heard  him  answer,  in  his  grave,  even  voice, 
"  Well,  my  dear,  if  you  feel  dull,  send  for  your 
mother  and  sister,  and  any  one  else  you  like,  to 
make  the  place  gayer  to  you." 

I  was  nearer  guessin'  what  they  had  been 
talkin'  about,  I  thought,  than  he  was  what  was 
grievin'  her  aching  heart.  He  was  a  good  sort 
of  a  man,  but  he  couldn't  understand  it. 

Li  a  week  or  two's  time  after  that,  however, 


the  house  was  full  of  company.  My  lady's 
mother,  her  sister,  her  brother,  some  of  their 
cousins,  and  others  besides.  The  house  seemed 
turned  almost  upside  down  after  the  still  life 
we'd  led ;  but  lookiu'  at  my  lady's  pale  face — 
which  was  like  a  June  rose  once,  but,  at  this 
time,  only  flushed  with  excitement  now  and  then 
— I  didn  t  believe  she  was  much  the  happier  for 
all  the  company. 

However,  amongst  them  there  was  a  great 
friend  of  ray  ladj's  brother,  who  was  thought  to 
be  thinkin'  of  her  sister,  and  who  was  one  of  the 
cleverest,  handsomest,  and  most  accomplished 
gentlemen  I  ever  saw.  There  didn't  seem  to  be 
anything  that  he  couldn't  do,  or  didn't  know. 
He  was  as  much  a  favourite  with  all  the  servants 
in  the  house  as  he  was  with  all  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  and  appeared  as  amiable  as  he  was 
clever  and  handsome.  Even  my  master  would 
sometimes  leave  his  books  and  talk  to  him,  but 
not  very  often. 

He  was  a  beautiful  rider  on  horseback,  and 
broke  in  a  horse  for  my  lady  which  nobody  else 
could  manage.  My  lady  was  very  fond  of  ridin', 
and  had  gone  out  in  a  dull  way  with  the  groom, 
because  my  master  didn't  use  himself  to  horses, 
very  often  for  the  mere  pleasure  she  had  in  the 
exercise.  This  handsome  gentleman  and  her 
brother,  however,  rode  with  her  now,  and  the 
handsome  gentleman  always  helped  her  to  her 
saddle.  Of  an  evenin'  he  sung  duets  with  her, 
or  read  aloud  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  com- 

fiany,  except  my  master,  who  would  slip  away  to 
lis  study  and  his  books.  When  he  left,  the 
house  seemed  very  dull,  and  my  mistress  too, 
but  especially  her  sister,  though  that  was  for 
another  reason  which  I  didn't  think  of  then,  but 
she  found  out  something  long  before  any  one  else 
would  liave  done.  It  was  only  natural,  for  she 
loved  him  very  much,  and  had  hoped  he  loved 
her.  She  died,  poor  thing !  in  a  deep  decline, 
two  or  three  years  afterwards. 

Well,  the  handsome  gentleman  knew  some  of 
the  families  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  from  our 
house  he  went  to  stay  with  one  of  them,  and  so, 
occasionally,  we  saw  him  still;  but  at  last  he 
went  away  altogether,  and  so  did  all  our  com- 
pany, and  we  were  very  quiet  again  for  some 
months. 

One  day,  some  time  after  this,  something 
came  to  my  mistress,  which  I  hoped  would  make 
her  happy  after  all :  a  dear  little  baby,  and  I  was 
its  nurse :  but  it  did  not.  Something  else  had 
come  to  her,  I  suppose.  We  are  all  weak  crea- 
tures, my  dears,  and  the  best  of  us  cannot  stand 
in  our  own  strength,  and  if  we  let  wrong  wishes 
and  thoughts  come  into  our  minds  without 
strivin*  against  them  with  more  than  our  poor 
might,  they  mostly  will  come,  and  make  sure 
prey  of  us.  Something  of  this  sort  had  warped 
my  poor  dear  lady's  mind,  I  fear.  She  was  very 
young— had  been  praised,  petted,  and  almost 
spoiled  from  her  cliildhood  and  her  husband, 
though  not  unkind,  neglected  of  her. 

Nurse  stopped  a  moment,  and  I,  getting 
strangely  excited,  moved  closer  to  her  on  the 
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coucli,  and  took  hold  of  her  band.  She  resumed, 
glancing  down  at  me : 

Not  but  what  she  loved  her  babv.  She 
loved  it  dearly— but  with  a  poisoned  mind.  I  saw 
how  it  all  was,  when  the  handsome  gentleman 
1  had  once  lUccd  so  much,  coming  to  stay  again 
with  that  family  in  the  neighbourhood,  rode  over 
80  often  to  cafl  upon  my  master,  but  stayed  so 
long  with  my  ladv  in  the  drawin'-room. 

It  might  have  been  only  fancy,  but  I  thought 
Lim  not  nearly  so  handsome  as  he  was. 

Well.  He  came  and  went  in  the  neighbour- 
hood for  some  time,  and  my  lady  grew  sadder 
and  sadder,  and  her  husband  saw  nothing,  or 
said  nothing,  ail  the  while,  but  appeared  to  grow 
more  busy  and  quiet-like  every  day.  Except 
for  the  baby,  then  a  year  old,  and  able  to  talk  a 
little,  lispingly,  her  life  was  very  lonely.  Some- 
times, for  days,  she  would  scarcely  leave  the 
nursery.  At  others,  she  seemed  to  enter  it 
•with  a  faltering  step,  and  a  tremble  rannin* 
through  her  figure,  and  then,  with  a  frightened 
face  kissing  the  little  iimoceut,  she  would  hasten 
away  to  hide  the  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  the  aching 
at  her  heart. 

Though  I  never  saw  them  together — ^I  mean, 
my  lady  and  the  handsome  gentleman — about 
this  time,  I  knew  by  instinct  (for  I  loved  her, 
and  had  done  from  a  child),  that  they  sometimes 
met.  At  last  I  knew  it  for  certain,  and  I  never 
was  so  unhappy  in  my  whole  life !  No,  not 
even  when  I  had  a  great  sorrow  of  ray  own. 

It  was  a  beautiful  autumn  evening.  My 
master  was  gone  from  home  to  a  meeting  of 
some  society  connected  with  what  he  was  always 
reading  about,  and  there  was  no  soul  about  the 
house,  as  far  as  I  knew,  except  the  servants  and 
my  mistress,  who  was,  IthougLt,  in  the  drawin'- 
room.  Having  a  very  bad  headache,  after  I  had 
put  my  baby  to  bed  and  left  the  housemaid  in 
the  nursery  to  watch  it,  I  went  out  to  get  a 
breath  of  air  in  the  kitchen  garden  and  about  the 
back  ways  behind  the  shrubberies.  Everything 
was  very  still,  except  that  a  soft  breeze  went 
soughing  and  whispering  through  the  great  fir 
plantations,  and  I,  quite  alone,  and  feeung  my 
head  grow  lighter  and  better  as  I  walked,  kept 
listemn'  to  the  sound  and  thinkin',  I  remember, 
at  the  time,  what  a  nice  sound  it  would  be  to 
send  a  baby  to  sleep  with.  As  I  listened,  pre- 
sently I  heard  voices.  At  first  they  were  hardly 
louder  than  the  fir  whispers,  but,  gradually,  I 
heard  my  own  dear  lady's  voice  answer  some  low 
words,  too  low  for  me  to  catch,  aloud,  in  a  tone 
of  agony : 

"Oh  no  I"  she  cried ;  "  Gerald,  do  not  tempt 
me ! — for  Heaven's  sake  do  not  tempt  me  to  leave 
my  little  child !"  Her  voice,  though  not  a  high 
one,  rang  through  the  stillness  with  such  an  echo 
that  I  trembled  lest  any  one  should  hear  it  beside 
myself.  lie  seemed  to  hush  her,  and  to  try  to 
soothe  her,  as  I  gathered  from  the  few  words  I 
could  overhear. 

I  knew  it  was  the  handsome  gentleman,  for 
Gcndd  was  his  name,  and  oh,  what  a  horror  1  felt 
of  him! 


I  had  never  played  the  liatener  on  purpose  before 
in  my  life,  but  now  I  was  determined  to  hear  all  I 
could,  and  I  stood  as  still  as  death  a!  .lost,  in  my 
place  behind  the  shrubberies  ;  for  was  I  not  her 
maid  when  she  was  little  more  than  a  child  ? — 
didn't  she  love  mc,  and  might  I  not  try  to  save 
her?  Besides,  I  was  her  own  baby's  nurse. 
Anyhow,  I  stopped. 

I  heard  but  very  little  more  except  just  at  the 
last.  They  appeared  about  to  part,  and  then,  in 
his  voice,  I  iieard  these  words :  "  To-morrow 
night,  then,  my  own,  whether  you  come  or  not, 
at  eleven  o'clock  I  shall  be  here."  And,  after 
that,  only  the  sound  of  stealthy  footsteps  care- 
fully going  over  the  fallen  leaves,  and  of  a  low 
weeping  that  broke  out  between  whiles  when  the 
footsteps  were  gone. 

I  waited,  perhaps,  half  an  hour,  perhaps  not 
quite  so  long.  I  hardly  knew,  I  was  in  such  a 
tremor.  Then  I  went  in  by  the  kitchen  passage 
door,  and  up  the  back  staircase  round  to  my 
darling's  nursery,  in  the  front  of  the  house,  next 
to  my  lady's  dressin'-room.  There  was  a  door 
through  it  into  the  nursery,  and,  in  about  an 
hour  or  so,  I  heard  my  mistress  come  up  there, 
and,  as  it  was  bedtime,  I  knocked  and  went  in 
to  help  her  to  undress  as  I  was  always  used 
to  do. 

She  was  sitting  before  her  glass,  washing  her 
face  with  some  rose-water,  and  she  startea  as  I 
opened  the  door.  She  didn't  need  to  try  and 
deceive  me,  poor  thing,  into  thinking  that  she 
hadn't  been  crying ! 

"  How  you  startled  me,  nurse  !"  she  said. 
I  answered,  "  But  I  knocked,  ma'am — didn't 
you  hear  me  knock  ?" 

"  I  suppose  I  was  not  thinking  about  you, 
Mary,"  she  said,  hurriedly. 

I  said,  "  I  don't  think  you  are  in  spirits  this 
evening,  ma'am.  YouU  feel  it  lonesome  to- 
night without  master.  Shall  I  leave  the  doors 
open  through  to  the  nursery,  so  as  you  can  hear 
mc  and  the  baby  ?" 

I  wanted  her  to  tliiuk  about  the  baby.  But 
she  said,  sorrowfully, 

"  No,  thank  you,  Mary.  I'm  used  to  being 
lonely." 

I  still  wanted  her  to  think  about  the  baby ; 
and,  pretending  that  I  heard  it  stirring,  I  went 
back  through  the  open  door  into  the  nursery  for 
a  moment,  and  after  pretending  to  soothe  it, 
called  her  to  look  at  it. 

"  0  dear,  ma'am,"  I  said,  "  do  come  and  look 
at  the  dear  child.  I  don't  know  that  ever  I  saw 
it  look  so  pretty  in  its  innocent  sleep  !" 

She  came  in  her  white  dressing-gown,  which 
she  had  loosely  put  on,  but  her  face,  that  had 
flushed  to  a  deep  red  as  she  first  looked  at  the 
child,  grew  almost  whiter  than  her  gown,  while 
she  stood  silent  by  the  little  bed.  « 

"  Dear  me,  ma'am,"  I  said,  "  what  is  so  in- 
nocent and  beautiful  to  look  at  as  a  little 
sleeping  babe  !  I  can't  tliink  how  any  one  can 
ever  hurt  a  child !  I  do  think,  if  I  was  to  hurt 
a  baby  through  cruelty  or  passion,  I  couldn't 
never  say  my  prayers  again  hardly." 
My  lady  stooped  over  the  child  until  her  long 
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huir,  wbicli  was  all  haagia'  loose,  fell  over  its 
face  and  her  own,  and  quite  liid  them  both  from 
my  sight,  as  she  answered  something  that  1 
couldn't  hear. 

Looking  at  the  nursery  clock,  I  said  : 

"But,  dear  me,  ma'am,  you  must  be  tired! 
It  ia  now  upon  the  stroke  of  eleven." 

At  the  mention  of  the  hour  she  half  started 
from  her  low  j)osture,  no  doubt  remembering 
when  she  had  last  heard  a  mention  of  eleven 
o'clock,  and,  in  the  start  she  gave,  she  awoke 
the  baby  from  its  sleep.  Throwing  out  its  little 
arms,  the  child  caught  at  sonc  of  her  bright 
long  hair  as  it  floated  away  from  her,  and  began 
to  cry. 

I  wouldn't  quiet  it.  I  left  it  all  to  her.  And 
oh,  liow  I  hoped  the  child's  voice  might  call  her 
back  to  what  she  used  to  be,  before  that  dark 
handsome  face  had  been  seen  in  our  house !  She 
might  not  have  been  happy,  but  she  was  inno- 
cent then ! 

"  The  baby  will  always  leave  off  crying  best 
for  you,  ma'am,"  I  said.  "  I  will  just  go  and 
put  out  some  water  for  you  into  the  basin,  and 
unfold  your  night-dress  ready." 

She  coiUd  not  but  take  the  crying  baby,  and  I 
left  her  hushing  it  to  rest.  When  I  came  back 
the  child  was  asleep  in  her  arms,  but  the  tears 
were  raining  down  from  mv  lady's  eyes  upon  its 
Lttle  night-dress.    I  thougut  I  heard  her  crying. 

Taking  the  child  from  her,  I  laid  it  into  bed, 
and  then  said,  as  my  lady  tried  in  vain  to  stop 
her  tears, 

"O  my  dear  mistress,  I  am  sure  you  can't  be 
well.     What  can  I  do  for  you ?" 

"  Nothing,  Mary  dear,"  she  answered.  "  No- 
thing !" 

"  Shall  I  send  for  my  master  ?"  I  asked.  "  I 
am  sure  he  would  grieve  dreadfully  if  you  was 
ilL" 

"Mary !"  she  exclaimed,  reproachfully. 

But  I  went  on : 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  vou  may  not  think  so,  because 
master  is  so  quiet  like,  but  I  know  he  would  feel 
it  very  much,  in  las  way,  if  anything  happened 
to  you." 

How  strong  I  tried  to  speak  those  words ! 

"  He  is  fond  of  the  baby  too,"  I  said,  "  though 
he  seldom  notices  it,  for  when  I  took  it  to  the 
study  window  the  other  day,  when  I  was  out 
with  it  in  the  garden,  he  took  it  in  his  arms  and 
played  with  it  a  lomg  time." 

bbe  took  upon  her  to  seem  quite  haughty  all 
at  once,  as  she  rose  and  told  me  that  I  need  not 
say  any  more ;  but  I  didn't  mind,  I  only  said, 

"  Dear  mistress,  yon  surely  won't  be  offended 
with  me,  who  have  waited  on  you  so  long  ?" 

"  I  am  tired,  Mary,"  she  answered,  "  and  shall 
go  to  bed  now."  And  she  shut  her  dressin'- 
rooni  door,  sayuig  that  I  need  not  come  in 
again  to  help  her  in  undressing,  for  that  the 
baby  wns  not  quite  sound. 

I  never  went  to  sleep  that  night,  and  I  got 
out  of  bed  several  times  to  listen  at  her  door, 
wliich,  when  I  heard  her  go  through  into  her 
bedroom,  I  had  set  ajar.  She  was  jdways  stir- 
ring, never  stilL  And  m  the  middle  of  the  night. 


I  heard  her  crying  as  siie  liad  done  among  the 
lir-trees  in  the  sliruobery.  Bhe  seemed  to  sleep 
once  for  a  short  time,  but  awoke  herself  in  call- 
ing out,  "  Gerald,  do  not  tempt  me  !"  in  a  night- 
mare dream. 

In  the  morning  I  rose  with  a  feeling  as  if  a 
great  weight  were  upon  me  which  I  must  remove 
by  some  great  endeavour  before  the  nirfit  and 
ekven  o'clock  came.  I  wanted,  if  possible,  that 
my  dear  mistress  should  take  it  off  iierself,  with- 
out my  haviiig  to  show  her  that  I  kneAv  what 
had  passed  iu  the  shrubbery  the  night  before. 
I  said  to  myself,  "  Surely  she  will  think  many 
times  before  she  will  go  out  from  these  doors 
to-night.  Perhaps  she  Avill  think  better  of  it. 
Perhaps  she  has  never  meant  to  go.  Anyhow,  I 
know  the  time  appointed,  and  I  can  watch,  and, 
at  the  last,  I  can  but  speak." 

My  ladv  spent  almost  all  day  in  her  dressin'- 
room,  ana  I  fancied  she  was  writing.  I  was  glad 
she  kept  there,  because  it  was  next  the  nursery, 
and  I  made  the  baby  crow  merrily,  and  talk  in 
her  pretty  way  continually,  so  as  to  keej)  the  dear 
little  creature  in  her  mind,.  The  child  had  learnt 
to  say  "  Mamma"  quite  plain,  and,  going  up  to  the 
dressiu'-room  door  with  her  Uttle  uncertain 
footsteps,  many  times  through  the  day  she  called 
to  her  to  come  in,  with  her  sweet  tender  little 
voice.  My  lady  did  not  come,  however,  but 
kept  her  own  room  closely ;  and  I  began  to 
think  that  she  was  afraid  to  look  at  the  dear 
baby  any  more  — that  she  really  meant  to 
leave  it. 

The  day  wore  on.  My  mistress,  who  had 
breakfasted  up-stairs,  only  went  down  to  dinner 
at  five  o'clock,  aud  she  remained  in  the  draw- 
in'-room  afterwards  instead  of  coming,  as  she 
most  times  did,  to  bid  the  baby  good  night  and 
see  me  undress  and  put  it  into  bed.  We  were  a 
very  regular  household,  and,  by  ten  o'clock,  all 
the  servants  were  settled  for  the  night.  My 
lady,  looking  into  the  nursery  with  her  dressin  - 

ffown  on  (for  she  had  been  in  her  room  for  some 
ittle  time),  told  me  that  I  might  go  to  bed,  for 
that  she  had  something  she  wished  to  read,  and 
might,  perhaps,  sit  up  late.  I  made  answer, 
"  Very  well,  ma'am,"  and  that  was  all.  My  lady 
never  looked  towards  the  little  bed  where  the 
baby  was  sleeping. 

I  didn't  undress,  but  I  got  into  bed  with  my 
clothes  on,  and  lay  waiting  and  listening.  We 
always  burnt  a  candle  in  the  nursery  on  account 
of  the  baby,  and  I  often  recal  that  troubled 
wakeful  hour  when,  by  its  dim  light,  I  lay  listen- 
ing to  every  sound  in  my  lady's  dressin'-room, 
while  the  queer  shadows  of  the  night-shade 
danced  and  flickered  on  the  ceiling. 

My  mistress,  to  seem  quite  careless  like,  had 
left  the  door  of  the  dressiu'-room  partly  open, 
and  as  slie  sat  there,  I  could  hear  the  leaves  of 
a  book  turned  over  and  over  for  a  length  of  time. 
The  hour  seemed  for  ever  long.  Notliing  *to 
listen  to  but  the  ticking  of  the  nursery  clock, 
and  the  turning  of  the  pages  of  my  lady's  book. 
Nothing  to  look  at  but  the  shadow  of  the  night* 
shade  on  the  ceiling.  I  guessed  that  my  mistress 
had  left  her  own  bedroom  door  open  to  the 
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staircase,  and  that  she  would  leave  a  light  still 
burning  in  the  dressin'-room,  and  go  down,  and 
out  by  way  of  the  garden  passage,  as  we  called 
it,  at  the  end  of  which  was  a  side-door,  very 
easy  to  open,  aud  almost  out  of  hearing  of  any 
one  in  the  house. 

The  nursery  clock  struck  eleven,  and  still  I 
heard  my  mistress  in  the  dressin'-room ;  but  I 
knew  she  must  be  going  soon  now.  Presently 
there  was  a  sound  as  if  she  had  risen  from  her 
chair,  and  I  fancied  she  was  listening  to  hear  if 
all  was  stilL  Then  I  heard  the  door  from  the 
dressin'-room  iuto  the  bedroom  shut  very 
gently. 

That  was  the  moment  for  me  to  get  up.  I  did 
get  up;  and,  taking  the  sleeping  child  in  my 
arms,  I  went  softly,  without  my  shoes,  out  into 
the  landing  (for  I  had  left  my  door  ajar  as  my 
mistress  had  done  hers),  and  down  the  broad 
staircase,  along  the  hall,  and  iuto  the  garden 
pjissage  before  she  had  left  her  room.  The  baby 
still  slept,  and  I  stood  quite  still,  close  by  the 
garden  door.  In  less  than  ten  minutes  my 
mistress,  with  a  candle  in  her  hand,  came  down 
the  passage  too.  She  was  dressed  completely, 
with  a  bonnet  on.  She  came  so  hurriedly,  so 
fearfully,  and  so  often  looking  back,  and  I  stood 
so  much  in  shadow,  in  a  corner  of  the  doorway, 
that  she  didn't  see  me  until  she  was  within  a 
yard  or  two  from  me.  But,  when  she  did  see 
me,  and  saw  in  my  face  that  I  knew  or  guessed 
all,  and  when,  above  everything,  I  held  the  little 
sleeping  baby  towards  her  in  my  outstretched 
arms,  as  though  it  were  the  real  bar,  the  real 
chain,  which  was  to  hold  her  back,  she  stopped, 
and,  with  a  strong  shiver,  sank  down  powerless 
on  the  stone  floor  of  the  passage  at  my  feet.  I 
had  seized  the  candle  as  it  iell  from  out  her 
trembling  hand,  and  set  it  on  a  bracket  fastened 
to  the  wall.  Then  I  kissed  her,  and  cried  over 
her,  and  said  I  was  sure  she  would  not  go.  She 
would  let  me  take  a  letter  out  to  him — we  never 
spoke  his  name  then,  nor  afterwards — but  she 
would  never  go  aud  leave  the  dear,  dear  baby ! 
Down  in  that  stone  passage,  in  the  dead  of  niglit 
(for  it  was  long  past  the  appointed  hour),  when 
all  the  house  were  dreaming  aud  at  rest,  my 
dear  lady  aud  I  wept  aud  soboed  together  ;  and 
all  the  while  the  Tempter  waited  in  the  moon- 
light, among  the  fir-trees,  for  her  who  would 
never  come ! 

My  deArs,  I  can  never  tell  you  all  that  passed 
between  my  lady  and  me  that  night.  The  whole 
thing  has  always  been  a  secret,  ever  since, 
from  all  the  world ;  and,  even  now,  when  the 
chief  actors  in  it  are  dead,  I  have  named  no 
names. 

I  only  tell  you  that,  by  God's  mercy  working 
on  her  heart,  and  by  the  unexpected  sight  of  her 
little  child  at  the  last  moment  before  the  awful 
step  would  have  been  taken,  she  was  saved.  She 
loved  the  Tempter,  and,  by  tliat  bitterness,  found 
out,  too  late,  that  she  bad  never  loved  her  hus- 


band. But  I  thank  God  she  was  saved  frofti 
a  bitterness  greater  still;  known  alone  to  a 
wretched  mother  who  forsakes  he-  innocent 
baby,  and  leaves  for  it  only  the  memory  of  her 
name  ruined  and  disgraced  ! 

She  lived,  after  that  terrible  night  and  the 
illness  it  cost  her  were  passed,  to  be  cheerful  in 
trying  to  do  her  duty,  and  in  time,  after  a  sort, 
even  happy;  for  she  had  more  children,  and 
loved  them  as  only  a  dreafy  wife,  with  a  neg- 
lectful, unsuitable  husband  can.  But  she  died 
young,  after  all — no  doubt  it  was  for  the  J)est — 
and  no  one  but  I  ever  knew  what  a  great  struggle 
her  life  had  been. 

That  is  my  story,  my  dears.  T  pray  that  you 
may  never  have  to  experience  what  that  poor 
lady  had. 

We  all  sat  very  still,  and  cried  quietly.  I 
think  we  all  felt  of  whom  the  story  was  told, 
but  nurse  had  said  it  was  a  secret,  aud  we 
never  afterwards,  even  to  each  other,  hazarded  a 
guess. 

It  had  its  effect.  Bella  did  not  marry  Mr. 
Joachim.  That  unsuitable  engagement  went  off, 
as  a  dark,  unwholesome  night  will  go  off  before 
the  rising  sun.  When  my  Aunt  Dorothea  came, 
a  better  and  healthier  life  began  for  all  of  us : 
for  she  was  a  delightful  woman,  who,  in  the  course 
of  her  useful  life  chequered  with  many  a  trial, 
had  gathered  stores  of  wisdom,  sympathy,  aud 
kindliness,  which  she  exercised  a"bundantly  for 
her  nieces'  advantage.  We  are  idl  married  now, 
and,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  congenially  and 
happily.  Our  father,  and  our  Aunt  Dorothea, 
lie  in  their  qiiiet  graves  in  the  village  churchyard ; 
but  Nurse  Parket  survives  them  all.  Very  old, 
but  very  active,  she  is  the  delight  of  our  little 
children.  She  lives  with  me,  as  tne  eldest  of  lier 
nurslings,  but  often  stays  with  the  otiiers,  aud 
particularly  with  Bella,  whom  she  loves  as  ten- 
derly as  she  loves  me.  She  often  tells  my 
children,  and  Bella's  children,  stories  that  we 
both  well  remember,  but  the  one  I  have  re- 
corded she  has  never  told  again;  nor  have  I, 
nor  has  Bella,  ever,  in  all  our  long  talks  with 
Nurse  Parket,  referred  to  it  by  a  single  word. 
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Book  the  Second.    The  Golden  Theead. 

CUAPTEK  in.      A  DISAPPOINTMENT. 

Mr.  Attorney-General  had  to  inform  the 
jury,   that  the    prisoner  before   them,   though 

Joung  ia  years,  was  old  in  the  treasonable  prac- 
ices  which  claimed  the  forfeit  of  his  life.  That 
this  correspondence  with  the  public  enemy  was 
not  a  correspondence  of  to-day,  or  of  yesterday, 
or  even  of  last  year,  or  of  the  year  before.  That, 
it  was  certain  the  prisoner  had,  for  longer  than 
that,  been  in  the  liabit  of  passing  and  repass- 
ing between  France  and  England,  on  secret 
business  of  which  he  could  give  no  honest 
account.  That,  if  it  were  in  the  nature  of 
traitorous  wavs  to  thrive  (^which,  happilv,  it 
never  was),  tlie  real  wickeaness  and  guilt  of 
his  business  might  have  remained  undiscovered. 
That,  Providence,  however,  had  put  it  into  the 
heart  of  a  person  who  was  beyond  fear  and 
beyond  reproach,  to  ferret  out  the  nature  of  the 
pnsoner's  schemes,  and,  struck  vnih  horror,  to 
disclose  them  to  his  Majesty's  Chief  Secretarv 
of  State  and  most  honourable  Privy  Council. 
That,  this  patriot  would  be  produced  before 
them.  That,  his  position  and  attitude  were,  on 
the  whole,  sublime.  Tliat,  he  had  been  the 
prisoner's  friend,  but,  at  once  in  an  auspicious 
and  an  evil  hour  detecting  his  infamy,  had 
resolved  to  immolate  the  traitor  he  could  no 
longer  cherish  in  his  bosom,  on  the  sacred  altar 
of  nis  country.  That,  if  statues  were  decreed  in 
Britain,  as  in .  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  to 
public  benefactors,  this  shining  citizen  would 
assuredly  have  had  one.  That,  as  they  were 
not  so  decreed,  he  probably  would  not  liave  one. 
That,  Virtue,  as  had  been  observed  by  the 
poets  (in  many  passages  which  he  well  knew  the 
jury  would  have,  word  for  word,  at  the  tips  of 
their  tonfues ;  whereat  the  jury's  countenances 
displayed  a  guilty  consciousness  that  they  knew 
notning  about  the  passages),  was  in  a  manner  con- 
tagious ;  more  especially  the  bright  virtue 
known  as  patriotism,  or  love  of  country.  That, 
the  loftv  example  of  this  immaculate  and  unim- 
peachable witness  for  the  Crown,  to  refer  to 
whom  however  unworthily  was  an  honour,  had 
communicated  itself  to  toe  prisoner's  servant, 
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and  had  engendered  in  him  a  holy  determination 
to  examine  his  master's  table-drawers  and 
pockets,  and  secrete  his  papers.  That,  he  (Mr. 
Attorney-General)  was  prepared  to  hear  some 
disparagement  attempted  oi  this  admirable  ser- 
vant ;  but  that,  in  a  general  way,  he  preferred 
him  to  his  (Mr.  Attoniey-General's)  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  honoured  him  more  than  his 
Qtir.  Attorney-General's)  father  and  mother. 
That,  he  called  with  contidcnce  on  the  jury  to 
come  and  do  likewise.  That,  the  evidence  of 
these  two  witnesses,  coupled  with  the  docu- 
ments of  their  discovering  that  would  be  pro- 
duced, would  show  the  prisoner  to  have  been 
furnished  with  lists  of  his  Majesty's  forces,  and 
of  their  disposition  and  preparation,  both  by  sea 
and  land,  and  woul^.  leave  no  doubt  that  he  had 
habitually  conveyed  such  information  to  a  hos- 
tile power.  That,  these  lists  could  not  be 
proved  to  be  in  the  prisoner's  handwriting  ;  but 
that  it  was  all  the  same;  that,  indeed,  it  was 
rather  the  better  for  the  prosecution,  as  showing 
the  prisoner  to  be  artful  in  his  precautions. 
Tliat,  the  proof  would  go  back  five  years,  and 
would  show  the  prisoner  already  engaged  in 
these  pernicious  missions,  within  a  few  weeks 
before  the  date  of  the  very  first  action  fought 
between  the  British  troops  and  the  Americans. 
That,  for  these  reasons,  the  jury,  being  a  loyal 
jury  (as  he  knew  they  were),  and  bemg  a  re- 
sponsible jury  (as  iAey  knew  they  were),  must 
piositively  fina  the  prisoner  Guilty,  and  make  an 
end  of  him,  whether  they  liked  it  or  not.  That, 
they  never  could  lay  their  heads  upon  their 
pillows ;  that,  they  never  could  tolerate  the  idea 
of  their  wives  laying  their  heads  upon  their 
pillows ;  that,  they  never  could  endure  tne  notion 
of  their  children  laying  their  heads  upon  their 
pillows ;  in  short,  that  there  never  more  could 
DC,  for  them  or  theirs,  any  laying  of  beads  upon 
pillows  at  all,  unless  the  prisoner's  head  was 
taken  off.  That  head  Mr.  Attorney-General 
concluded  by  demanding  of  them,  in  the  name 
of  everything  he  could  think  of  with  a  round 
turn  in  it,  and  on  the  faith  of  his  solemn  asse- 
veration that  he  already  considered  the  prisoner 
as  good  as  dead  and  gone. 

When  the  Attorney-General  ceased,  a  buzz 
arose  in  the  court  as  if  a  cloud  of  great  blue- 
flies  were  swarming  about  the  prisoner,  in  anti- 
cipation of  what  he  was  soon  to  become.  When 
it  toned  down  again,  the  unimpeachable  patriot 
appeared  in  the  witness-box. 
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Mr.  Solicitor-General  then,  following  his 
leader's  lead,  examined  the  patriot :  John  Barsad, 
gentlcinai^  by  name.  Ths  story  of  hi«  pure  soi J 
•was  exactly  what  Mr.  AttMiiey-Ccneral  had  de- 
scribL-d  it  to  be— perhaps,  if  it  had  a  fault,  a  little 
too  exactly.  Ilavine  released  liis  uoble  bosom 
of  its  buraen,  he  womd  have  modestly  withdrawn 
himself,  but  that  the  wigged  gentleman  with  the 
papers  before  liim,  sitting  not  farirora  Mr.  Lorry, 
begged  to  ask  him  a  few  questions.  The  wigged 
gentleman  sitting  opposite,  stiU.  looked  at  the 
ceiling  of  the  court. 

Had  he  ever  been  a  spy  himself  ?  No,  he 
scorned  the  base  insinuation.  What  did  he  live 
upon  ?  His  property.  Where  was  his  property  ? 
He  didn't  precisely  remember  where  it  was. 
What  was  it  ?  No  business  of  anybody's.  Had 
he  inlierited  it?  Yes,  he  had.  From  whom? 
Distant  relation.  Yery  distant  ?  Eather.  Ever 
been  in  prison?  Certainly  not.  Never  in  a 
debtors'  prison  ?  Didn't  see  what  that  had  to  do 
with  it.  Never  in  a  debtors'  prison? — Come, 
once  again.  Never  ?  Yes.  How  many  times  ? 
Two  or  three  times.  Not  five  or  six  ?  Perhaps. 
Of  what  profession?  Gentleman.  Ever  been 
kicked  ?  Might  have  beeu.  Frequently  ?  No. 
Ever  kicked  down  stairs  ?  Decidedly  not ;  once 
received  a  kick  on  the  top  of  a  staircase,  and  fell 
down  stairs  of  his  own  accord.  Kicked  on  th;»t 
occasion  for  cheating  at  dice?  Something  to 
that  effect  was  said  by  the  intoxicated  liar  who 
committed  the  assault,  but  it  was  not  true. 
Swear  it  was  not  true  ?  Positively.  Ever  live 
by  cheating  at  play?  Never.  Ever  live  by 
play  ?  Not  more  than  other  gentlemen  do. 
Ever  borrow  money  of  the  prisoner  ?  Yes.  Ever 
pay  him  ?  No.  Was  not  tnis  intimacy  ^Tith  the 
pnsoner,  in  reality  a  very  slight  one,  forced  upon 
the  prisoner  in  coaches,  inns,  and  packets  ?  No. 
Sure  he  saw  the  prisoner  with  these  lists  ?  Cer- 
tain. Knew  no  more  about  the  lists?  No. 
Had  not  procured  them  himself,  for  instance? 
No.  Expect  to  get  anything  by  this  evidence  ? 
No.  Not  in  regidar  government  pay  and  em- 
ployment, to  lav  traps  ?  Oh  dear  no.  Or  to  do 
anything?  Oh  dear  no.  Swear  that?  Over 
and  over  again.  No  motives  but  motives  of 
sheer  patriotism?    None  whatever. 

The  virtuous  servant,  Roger  Cly,  swore  his  way 
through  the  case  at  a  great  rate.  He  had 
taken  service  with  the  prisoner,  in  good  faith  and 
simplicity,  four  years  ago.  He  had  asked  the 
prisoner,  aboard  the  Calais  packet,  if  he  wanted 
a  handy  fcUow,  and  the  prisoner  liad  engaged 
him.  Ho  had  not  asked  the  prisoner  to  take  the 
handy  fellow  as  an  act  of  charity — never  thought 
of  such  a  thing.  He  began  to  have  suspicious 
of  the  prisoner,,  and  to  keep  an  eye  upon  him, 
soon  afterwards.  Li  arranging  his  clothes,  while 
travelling,  he  had  seen  simUaa-  lists  to  these  in 
the  prisoner's  pockets,  over  and  over  again.  He 
had  taken  these  lists  from  the  drawer  of  the 
nrisoner's  desk.  He  had  not  put  them  there 
nrgt.  He  liad  seen  the  prisoner  sliow  tliese  iden- 
tical li.«<t»  to  French  gentlemen  at  Calais,  and 


couldn't  bear  it,  and  had  given  information.  He 
had  never  been  suspected  of  stealing  a  silver 
teapot ;  he  had  been  maligned  respecting  a  mus- 
tara-pot,  but  it  turned  otit  to  be  ody  a  plated 
one.  He  had  knoT»-u  the  last  witness  seven  or 
eight  years ;  that  was  merely  a  coincidence. 
He  didn't  call  it  a  particularly  curious  coin- 
cidence ;  most  coincidences  were  curious. 
Neither  did  he  call  it  a  curious  coincidence 
that  true  patriotism  was  kis  only  motive  too.  He 
was  a  true  Briton,  and  hoped  there  were  many 
like  him. 

The  blue-flies  buzzed  again,  and  Mr.  Attorney- 
General  called  Mr.  Jarvis  Lorry. 

"  ;Mr.  Jarvis  Lorry,  are  you  a  cleric  in  Tellson's 
bank?" 

"lam." 

"  On  a  certain  Friday  night  in  November  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-five,  did  busi- 
ness occasion  you  to  travel  between  London  and 
Dover  by  tlie  mail  ?" 

"It  did." 

"Were  there  any  other  passengers  in  the 
mail?" 

"  Two." 

"Did  they  alight  on  the  road  in  the  course  of 
the  night  ?" 

"  They  did." 

"Mr.  Lorry,  look  upon  the  prisoner.  Was 
he  one  of  those  two  passengers  ?^' 

"  I  cannot  undertake  to  say  that  he  was." 

"  Does  he  resemble  either  of  those  two  pas- 
sengers ?" 

"  Both  were  so  wrapped  up,  and  the  night  waa 
so  dark,  and  we  were  all  so  reserved,  that  I 
cannot  undertake  to  say  even  that." 

"  Mr.  Lorry,  look  again  upon  the  prisoner. 
Sqpposing  him  wrapped  up  as  those  two  pas- 
sengers were,  is  there  anytliing  in  his  bulk  and 
stature  to  render  it  unlikely  that  he  was  one  of 
them  ?" 

"No." 

"  You  will  not  swear,  Mr.  Lorry,  that  he  was 
not  one  of  them  ?" 

"No." 

"So  at  least  you  say  he  may  have  been 
one  of  them  ?" 

"  Yes.  Except  that  I  remember  them  both  to 
have  been — like  myself— timorous  of  highway- 
men, and  the  prisoner  has  not  a  timorous  air.'* 

"  Did  you  ever  see  a  counterfeit  of  timidity, 
Mr.  Lorry?" 

"I  certainly  have  seen  that." 

"  !Mr.  Lorry,  look  once  more  upon  the  prisoner. 
Have  you  seen  liim,  to  your  certain  know- 
ledge, before  ?" 

"I  have." 

"When?" 

"I  was  returning  from  France  a  few  days 
afterwards,  and,  at  Calais,  the  prisoner  came  on 
board  the  packet-ship  in  which  I  returned,  and 
made  the  voyage  with  mc." 

"  At  what  hour  did  he  come  on  board  ?" 

"At  a  little  after  midnieht." 
.  "In  the  dead  of  the  ni<;ht.    Was  he  the  only 
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"  He  bappeoed  to  be  the  onljr  one." 

"Never  mind  about  'happening,'  Mr.  Lorry. 
He  was  the  only  pjisscngtT  who  came  on  board 
in  tJie  dead  of  tlio  iiigiit  ?" 

"HeM-as." 

"  Were  you  travelling  alone,  Mr.  Lorry,  or 
•with  any  companion  ?" 

"With  two  companions.  A  gentleman  and 
lady.    They  are  here." 

"  They  are  here.  Had  you  any  conyersatioa 
with  the  prisoner  ?" 

"  Hardly  any.  The  weather  was  stormy,  and 
the  passage  long  and  rough,  and  I  lay  on  a  sofa, 
almost  firOBi  shore  to  shore." 

"MissMauptte!" 

The  voung  lady,  to  whom  aU  eyes  had  been 
turned  before,  and  were  now  turned  again,  stood 
up  where  she  had  sat.  Her  father  rose  with  her, 
and  kept  her  hand  drawn  through  his  arm. 

"  Miss  Manette,  look  upon  the  prisoner." 

To  be  confronted  with  such  pity,  and  such 
earnest  youth  and  beauty,  was  far  more  trying 
to  the  accused  than  to  be  confronted  with  all 
the  crowd.  Standing,  as  it  were,  apart  with  her 
on  the  edge  of  his  grave,  not  all  the  staring 
curiosity  that  looked  on,  could,  for  the  moment, 
nerve  him  to  remain  quite  still.  His  hurried 
right  hand  parcelled  out  the  herbs  before  him 
into  imaginary  beds  of  flowers  in  a  garden  ;  and 
his  efforts  to  control  and  steady  his  breathing, 
shook  the  lips  from  which  the  colour  rushed  to 
his  heart.  The  buzz  of  the  great  flies  was  loud 
again. 

"  Miss  Manette,  have  you  seen  the  prisoner 
before?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"Where?" 

"  On  board  of  the  packet-ship  just  now  re- 
ferred to,  sir,  and  on  the  same  occasion. 

"  You  are  tlxe  young  lady  just  now  referred 
to?" 

"  0 !  most  unhappily,  I  am !" 

The  plaintive  tone  of  her  compassion  merged 
into  the  less  musical  voice  of  the  Judge,  as  he 
said,  something  fiercely :  "  Answer  the  Questions 
put  to  j-ou,  and  make  no  remark  upon  tnem." 

"  Miss  Manette,  hail  you  any  conversation 
with  the  prisoner  on  that  passage  across  the 
Channel?'^ 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"Recalit." 

In  the  midst  of  a  profound  stillness,  she  faintly 
began: 

"  Wben  tho  gentleman  came  on  board " 

"  Do  yon  mean  the  prisoner  ?"  inquired  the 
Judge,  knitting  his  brows. 

"  Yes,  my  Lord." 

"  Then  say  the  prisoner." 

"  When  the  prisoner  came  on  board,  he  noticed 
that  my  father, '  turning  her  eyes  lovingly  to  him 
as  he  stood  beaide  her,  "  was  much  fatigued  and 
in  a  very  weak  state  of  health.  My  father  was 
so  reduced,  that  I  was  afraid  to  take  him  out  of 
the  air,  and  1  had  made  a  bed  for  him  on  the  deck 
near  tho  cabin  steps,  and  I  sat  on  the  deck  at  his 
side  to  take  care  of  him.  There  were  no  other 
passengers  that  night,  but  we  four.  The  prisoner 


was  so  good  as  to  beg  permission  to  advise  me 
how  I  could  shelter  my  father  from  the  wind  and 
weather,  better  than  I  had  done.  I  liad  not 
known  how  to  do  it  well,  not  understanding  how 
the  wind  would  set  when  we  were  out  of  the 
liarbour.  He  did  it  for  me.  He  expressed  great 
gentleness  and  kindness  for  my  father's  state, 
and  I  am  sure  he  felt  it.  That  was  the  manner 
of  our  begimiing  to  speak  together." 

"  Let  me  interrupt  you  for  a  moment.  Had 
he  come  on  board  alone  ?" 

"  No." 

"  How  many  were  with  him  ?" 

"  Two  French  gentlemen." 

"  Had  they  conferred  together  P" 

"  They  had  conferred  together  until  the  last 
moment,  when  it  was  necessary  for  the  French 
gentlemen  to  be  landed  in  their  boat." 

"  Had  any  papers  been  lianded  about  among 
them,  similar  to  these  lists  ?" 

"  Some  papers  had  been  handed  about  among 
them,  but  I  don't  know  what  papers." 

"  Like  these  in  shape  and  size  ?" 

"  Possibly,  but  indeed  I  don't  know,  although 
they  stood  whispering  very  near  to  me :  because 
they  stood  at  the  top  of  the  cabui  steps  to  have 
the  light  of  the  lamp  that  was  hangmg  there; 
it  was  a  dull  lamp,  and  they  spoke  very  low,  and 
I  did  not  hear  what  they  said,  and  saw  only  that 
they  looked  at  papers." 

"  Now,  to  the  prisoner's  conversation.  Miss 
Manette." 

"  The  prisoner  was  as  open  in  liis  confidence 
with  me — which  arose  out  of  my  helpless  situar 
tion — as  he  was  kind,  and  good,  and  useful  to 
my  father.  I  hope,"  bursting  into  tears,  "I 
may  not  repay  him  by  doin^  him  harm  to-day." 

Buzzing  from  the  blue-flies, 

"  Miss  Manette,  if  the  prisoner  does  not  per- 
fectly understand  that  you  give  the  evidence 
whicn  it  is  your  duty  to  give — which  you  must 
give — and  wliicli  you  cannot  escape  from  giving 
— with  ^reat  unwillingness,  he  is  tlie  only  person 
present  m  that  condition.     Please  to  go  on." 

"  He  told  me  that  ho  was  travelling  on  busi- 
ness of  a  delicate  and  diificidt  nature,  which 
might  get  people  into  trouble,  and  that  he  was 
therefore  travelling  imder  an  assumed  name. 
He  said  that  this  business  had,  within  a  few 
days,  taken  him  to  France,  and  might,  at  inter- 
vals, take  him  backwards  and  forwards  between 
France  and  England  for  a  long  time  to  come." 

"  Did  he  say  anything  about  America,  Miss 
Manette  ?   Be  particular." 

"  He  tried  to  explain  to  me  how  that  quarrel 
had  arisen,  and  he  said  tliat,  so  far  as  he  could 
judge,  it  was  a  wrong  and  foohsh  one  on  Eng- 
land's pwt.  He  added,  in  a  jesting  way,  that 
perhaps  Geoi^  Washington  might  gain  almost 
as  great  a  name  in  history  as  Geoi^  the 
Third.  But  there  was  no  harm  in  his  way  of 
saying  this :  it  was  said  laughingly,  and  to  be- 
guile the  time." 

Any  strongly  marked  expression  of  face  on 
tlie  part  of  a  chief  actor  in  a  scene  of  great  in- 
terest to  whom  many  eves  are  directed,  will  be 
unconsciously  imitated  6y  the  spectators.    Her 
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forehead  was  painfully  anxious  and  intent  as  she 
gave  this  evidence,  and,  in  the  pauses  when  she 
stopped  for  the  Judge  to  write  it  down,  watched 
its  effect  upon  the  Counsel  for  and  against. 
Among  the  lookers-on  there  was  the  same  ex- 
pression in  all  quarters  of  the  court ;  insomuch, 
that  a  great  majority  of  the  foreheads  there, 
might  have  been  mirrors  reflecting  the  witness, 
when  the  Judge  looked  up  from  his  notes  to 
glare  at  that  tremendous  heresy  about  Greorge 
Washington. 

Mr.  Attomey-Greneral  now  signified  to  my 
Lord,  that  he  deemed  it  necessary,  as  a  matter 
of  precaution  and  form,  to  call  the  young  lady's 
father,  Doctor  Manette.  Who  was  called  accord- 
ingly- 

"  Doctor  Manette,  look  upon  the  prisoner. 
Have  you  ever  seen  him  before  ?" 

"  Once.  When  he  called  at  my  lodgings  in 
London.  Some  three  years,  or  three  years  atid  a 
half,  ago." 

"  Can  you  identify  him  as  your  fellow-pas- 
senger on  board  the  packet,  or  speak  to  his  con- 
versation with  your  daughter  ?" 

"  Sir,  I  can  do  neither." 

"  Is  there  any  particular  and  special  reason  for 
your  being  unable  to  do  eitlier  ? 

He  answered,  in  a  low  voice,  "  There  is." 

"  Has  it  been  your  misfortune  to  \mdergo  a 
long  imprisonment,  without  trial,  or  even  accu- 
sation, in  your  native  country,  Doctor  Ma- 
nette?" 

He  answered,  in  a  tone  that  went  to  every 
heart,  "  A  long  impri-sonment." 

"  Were  vou  newly  released  on  the  occasion  in 
question  ?'' 

"  They  tell  me  so." 

"  Have  you  no  remembrance  of  the  occa- 
sion?" 

"  None.  My  mind  is  a  blank,  from  some 
time — I  cannot  even  say  what  time — when  I 
employed  myself,  in  my  captivity,  in  making 
shoes,  to  the  time  when  1  found  myself  living  in 
London  with  my  dear  daughter  here.  She  nad 
become  familiar  to  me,  when  a  gracious  God 
restored  my  faculties ;  but,  I  am  quite  \inable 
even  to  say  how  she  had  become  familiar.  1 
have  no  remembrance  of  the  process." 

Mr.  Attomcy-Grcneral  sat  down,  and  the  fa- 
ther and  daughter  sat  down  together. 

A  singular  circumstance  then  arose  in  the 
case.  The  object  in  hand,  being,  to  show  that 
the  prisoner  went  down,  with  some  fellow-plotter 
untracked,  in  the  Dover  mail  on  that  Friday  night 
in  November  five  years  ago,  and  got  out  of  the 
mail  in  the  night,  as  a  blind,  at  a  place  where  he 
did  not  remain,  but  from  which  he  travelled  back 
some  dozen  miles  or  more,  to  a  garrison  and 
dockyard,  and  there  collected  information ;  a 
witness  was  called  to  identify  him  as  liaving 
been  at  the  precise  time  required,  in  the  003*66- 
room  of  an  hotel  in  that  garrison-and-dockyard 
town,  waiting  for  another  person.  The  prisoner's 
counsel  was  cross-examining  this  witness  with 
no  result,  except  that  he  had  never  seen  the 
prisoner  on  any  other  occasion,  when  the  wiggcd 
gentleman  who  had  all  this  time  been  looking  at 


the  ceiliiig  of  the  court,  wrote  a  word  or  two  on 
a  little  piece  of  paper,  screwed  it  up,  and  tossed 
it  to  him.  Opening  this  piece  of  paper  in  the 
next  pause,  the  counsel  looked  with  great  atten- 
tion and  curiosity  at  the  prisoner. 

"  You  say  again  you  are  quite  sure  that  it  teas 
theprisoner  P' 

Tne  witness  was  quite  sure. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  anybody  very  like  the 
prisoner  ? 

Not  so  like  (the  witness  said),  as  that  he  could 
be  mistaken. 

"  Look  well  upon  that  gentleman,  my  learned 
friend  there,"  pointing  to  him  who  had  tossed 
the  paper  over,  "  and  then  look  well  upon  the 
prisoner.  How  say  you  ?  Are  they  very  like 
each  other  ?" 

Allowing  for  my  learned  friend's  appearance 
being  careless  ana  slovenly,  if  not  debauched, 
they  were  sufiBciently  like  each  other  to  surprise, 
not  only  the  witness,  but  everybody  present, 
when  they  were  thus  brought  into  comparison. 
My  Lord  being  prayed  to  bid  my  learned  friend 
lay  aside  his  wig,  and  giving  no  very  gracious 
consent,  the  likeness  became  much  more  re- 
markable. My  Lord  inquired  of  Mr.  Stryvcr 
(the  prisoner's  counsel),  whether  they  were  next 
to  try  Mr.  Carton  (name  of  my  learned  friend) 
for  treason  ?  But,  Mr.  Stryver  replied  to  my 
Lord,  no  ;  but  he  would  ask  the  witness  to  tell 
him  whether  what  happened  once,  might  hap- 
pen twice  ;  whether  he  would  have  ocen  so 
confident  if  he  had  seen  this  iUustratiou  of  his 
rashness  sooner  ;  whether  he  would  be  so  confi- 
dent, having  seen  it ;  and  more.  The  upshot  of 
which,  was,  to  smash  this  witness  like  a  crockery 
vessel,  and  shiver  liis  part  of  the  case  to  useless 
lumber. 

Mr.  Cnincher  had  by  this  time  taken  quite 
a  lunch  of  rust  off  his  fingers,  in  his  fol- 
lowing of  the  evidence.  He  had  now  to 
attend  wliile  Mr.  Stryver  fitted  the  prisoner's 
case  on  the  jurj%  like  a  compact  suit  or  clothes  ; 
sliowing  them  how  the  patriot,  Barsad,  was 
a  hired  spy  and  traitor,  an  unblushing 
trafiicker  in  mood,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
scoundrels  upon  earth  since  accursed  Judas — 
which  he  certainly  did  look  rather  like.  How 
the  virtuous  servant,  dj,  was  his  friend  and 
partner,  and  was  worthy  to  be ;  how  the  watchful 
eyes  of  those  forgers  and  false  swearers  had 
rested  on  the  prisoner  as  a  victim,  because  some 
family  affairs  in  France,  he  being  of  French  ex- 
traction, did  require  his  making  those  passages 
across  the  Channel — though  what  those  affairs 
were,  a  consideration  for  others  who  were  near 
and  dear  to  him,  forbad  him,  even  for  his  life, 
to  disclose.  How  the  evidence  that  had  been 
warped  and  wrested  from  the  young  lady,  whose 
anguish  in  giving  it  they  had  witnessed,  came  to 
nothing,  involving  the  mere  little  innocent  gal- 
lantries and  politenesses  likely  to  pass  between 
any  young  gentleman  and  young  lady  so  thrown 
together: — with  the  exception  of  that  reference 
to  Greorge  Washington,  wnich  was  altogether  too 
extravagant  and  impossible,  to  be  rcgamed  in  any 
other  light  than  as  a  monstrous  joke.    How  it 
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would  be  a  weakness  in  the  government  to  break 
down  in  this  attempt  to  practise  for  popularity 
on  the  lowest  national  antipathies  and  fears,  and 
therefore  Mr.  Attomcj--Geueral  had  made  the 
most  of  it;  how,  nevertheless,  it  rested  upon 
nothing,  save  that  vile  and  infamous  character 
of  evidence  too  often  disfiguring  such  cases,  and 
of  which  the  State  Trials  of  tuis  country  were 
full.  But,  there  Mv  Lord  interposed  (with  as 
grave  a  face  as  if  it  nad  not  been  true),  saying 
that  he  could  not  sit  upon  that  Bench  and  suffer 
tliose  allusions. 

Mr.  Stryver  then  called  his  few  witnesses,  and 
Mr.  Cruncher  had  next  to  attend  while  Mr.  At- 
torney-General turned  the  whole  suit  of  clothes 
Mr.  Stryver  had  fitted  on  the  jury,  inside  out ; 
showing  how  Barsad  and  Cly  were  even  a  hun- 
dred times  better  than  he  had  thought  them,  and 
the  prisoner  a  hundred  times  worse.  Lastly, 
came  My  Lord  himself,  turning  the  suit  of 
clothes,  now  inside  out,  now  outside  in,  but  on 
the  whole  decidedly  trimming  and  shaping  them 
into  grave-clothes  for  the  prisoner. 

Arid  now,  the  jury  turned  to  consider,  and  the 
great  flies  swarmed  again. 

Mr.  Carton,  who  haS  so  long  sat  looking  at  the 
ceiling  of  the  court,  changed  neither  his  place  nor 
his  attitude,  even  in  this  excitement.  While 
his  learned  friend,  Mr.  Stryver,  massing  his 
papers  before  him,  whispered  with  those  wlio  sat 
near,  and  from  time  to  time  glanced  anxiously  at 
the  jury ;  while  all  the  spectators  moved  more 
or  less,  and  grouped  themselves  anew ;  while 
even  My  Lord  himself  arose  from  his  seat,  and 
slowly  paced  up  and  down  his  platform,  not  un- 
attended by  a  suspicion  in  tlie  minds  of  the 
audience  that  his  state  was  feverish ;  this  one 
man  sat  leaiuug  back,  mth  his  toni  govni  half  olf 
him,  his  untidy  wig  put  on  just  as  it  had  hap- 
pened to  light  on  his  head  after  its  removal,  his 
nands  in  his  pockets,  and  his  eyes  on  tlie  ceiling 
as  they  had  been  all  day.  Something  especially 
reckless  in  his  demeanour,  not  only  gave  him  a 
disreputable  look,  but  so  diminisheatlie  strong 
resemblance  he  xuidoubtedly  bore  to  the  prisoner 
(which  his  momentary  earnestness,  wlien  they  were 
compared  together,  had  strengthened),  that  many 
of  the  lookers-on,  taking  note  of  him  now,  said 
to  one  auotlier  they  would  hardly  have  thought 
the  two  were  so  alike.  Mr.  Cruncher  made  the 
observation  to  his  next  neighbour,  and  added, 
"  I'd  hold  half  a  guinea  that  Ae  don't  get  no  law- 
work  to  do.  Don't  look  like  the  sort  of  one  to 
get  any,  do  he  ?" 

Yet,  this  Mr.  Carton  took  in  more  of  the  details 
of  the  scene  than  he  appeared  to  take  in;  for 
now,  when  Miss  Mauette  s  head  dropped  upon  her 
father's  breast,  he  was  the  first  to  see  it,  and 
to  say  audibly  :  "  OflBcer  !  look  to  tliat  young 
lady.  Help  the  gt-ntleman  to  take  Iier  out. 
Don't  you  see  she  will  fall !" 

There  was  much  commiseration  for  her  as  she 
was  removed,  and  mucli  sympathy  with  her  father. 
It  liad  evidently  been  a  great  distress  to  liim,  to 
have  the  days  of  his  imprisonment  recalled.  He 
had  shown  strong  internal  agitation  when  he 
was  questioned,  and  that  pondering  or  brooding  1 


look  which  made  him  old,  had  been  upon  him, 
like  a  heavy  cloud,  ever  since.  As  he  passed  out, 
the  jury,  who  had  turned  back  and  paused  a  mo- 
ment, spoke,  through  their  foreman. 

They  were  not  agreed,  and  wished  to  retire. 
My  Lord  (perhaps  with  George  Washington  on 
his  mind)  showed  some  surprise  that  they  were 
not  agreed,  but  signified  his  pleasure  that  they 
should  retire  under  watch  and  ward,  and  retired 
himself.  The  trial  had  lasted  all  day,  and  the 
lamps  in  the  court  were  now  being  liglited.  It 
began  to  be  rumoured  that  the  jury  would  be 
out  a  long  wliile.  The  spectators  dropped  off 
to  get  refreshment,  and  the  prisoner  withdrew 
to  the  back  of  the  dock,  and  sat  down. 

Mr.  Lorry,  who  had  gone  out  when  the  yoting 
ladv  and  her  father  went  out,  now  reappeared, 
and  beckoned  to  Jerry :  who,  in  the  slackened 
interest,  could  easily  get  near  liim. 

"  Jerry,  if  you  wish  to  take  something  to  eat, 
you  can.  But,  keep  in  the  way.  You  will  be 
sure  to  hear  when  the  jury  come  in.  Don't  be 
a  moment  behind  them,  for  I  want  you  to  take 
the  verdict  back  to  the  bank.  You  are  the 
quickest  messenger  I  know,  and  will  get  to 
Temple  Bar  long  before  I  can." 

Jerry  had  just  enough  forehead  to  knuckle, 
and  he  knuckled  it  in  acknowledgment  of  this 
communication  and  a  shilling.  Mr.  Carton  came 
up  at  the  moment,  and  touched  Mr.  Lorry  on 
the  arm. 

"  How  is  the  young  lady  ?" 

"  She  is  greatly  distressed ;  but  her  father  is 
comfortuig  her,  and  she  feels  the  better  for  being 
out  of  court." 

"  I'll  tell  the  prisoner  so.  It  won't  do  for  a 
respectable  bank-gentleman  Uke  you,  to  be  seen 
speaking  to  him  publicly,  you  know." 

Mr.  Lorry  reddened,  as  if  he  were  conscious 
of  having  debated  the  point  in  his  mind,  and 
Mr.  Carton  made  his  way  to  the  outside  of 
the  bar.  The  way  out  of  court  lay  in  that 
direction,  and  Jerry  followed  him,  all  eyes,  ears, 
and  spikes. 

"  Mr.  Damay !" 

The  prisoner  came  forward  directly. 

"  You  will  naturally  be  imxious  to  hear  of  the 
witness,  Miss  Manette.  She  wiU  do  very  well. 
You  have  seen  the  worst  of  her  agitation." 

"  I  am  deeply  sorry  to  have  been  the  cause  of 
it.  Could  you  tell  her  so  for  me,  with  my 
fervent  acknowledgments  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  could.     I  will,  if  you  ask  it." 

Mr.  Carton's  manner  was  so  careless  as  to  be 
almost  insolent.  He  stood,  half  turned  from 
the  prisoner,  lounging  with  lus  elbow  against  the 
bar. 

"  I  do  ask  it.    Accept  my  cordial  tlianks." 

"  What,"  said  Carton,  still  only  h;ilf  tiimed 
towards  him,  "  do  you  expect,  Mr.  Damay  ?" 

"  The  worst." 

"  It's  the  wisest  thing  to  expect,  and  the 
likeliest.  But  I  think  their  withdrawing  is  in 
your  favour." 

Loitering  on  the  way  out  of  court  not  being 
allowed,  Jerry  heard  no  more  ;  but  left  them — so 
Uke  each  other  in  feature,  so  unlike  each  other 
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in  maaner — ^atandinf  side  by  side,  both  reflected 
in  the  glass  above  them. 

An  hour  and  a  half  limped  heavily  away  in  the 
thief-and-raaeal-CTOwded  passages  Ijelow,  even 
though  assisted  off  with  mutton  pies  nnd  ale. 
The  noarse  messenger,  uncomfortably  seated  on 
a  form  after  taking  that  refection,  had  dropped 
into  a  do«e,  when  a  loud  murmur  and  a  rapid 
tide  of  people  setting  up  the  stairs  that  led  to 
the  court,  carried  him  aloug  with  them. 

"Jerry!  Jerry!"  Mr.  Lorry  was  already 
calling  at  the  door  when  he  got  there. 

"Here,  sir !  It's  a  fight  to  get  back  again. 
Here  I  am,  sir !" 

Mr.  Lorry  handed  him  a  paper  through  the 
throng.     "  Quick !     Have  you  got  it  ?" 

"  lea,  sir." 

Hastily  written  on  the  paper  was  the  word 
"  Acquitted." 

"If  you  had  sent  the  message,  'Hecalled  to 
Life,'  again,"  muttered  Jerry,  as  be  turned,  "  I 
should  have  known  what  you  meant,  this  time." 

He  had  no  opportunity  of  saying,  or  so  much 
as  tliinking,  anything  else,  until  he  was  clear  of 
the  Old  Bailey ;  for,  the  crowd  came  pouring  out 
with  a  vehemence  that  nearly  took  nim  on  his 
legs,  and  a  loud  buzz  swept  into  the  street  as  if 
the  baffled  blue-flies  were  dispersing  in  search 
of  other  carrion. 

THE  CONFESSOR'S  HAND-BOOK. 

Abjs  we  to  confess,  or  not  to  confess,  onr  sins 
and  failing  to  the  Rev.  Francis  Clifford  ?  That  is 
the  question:  or  rather,  one  of  the  numerous  ques- 
tions, to  which  tliat  earnest  gentleman's  recent 
appointment  to  tlie  rectory  and  cure  of  souls  in 
our  parish,  has  given  rise.  We  are  all  in  hot 
water  on  the  subject,  down  at  Mickleham  Regis, 
and  a  very  regrettable  amount  of  acrimonious 
feeling  has  been  developed  among  us.  The  Rov. 
Simeon  Surtis,  vicar  of  Mickleham  Parva,  the 
adjoining  parish,  holds  the  practice  in  question 
to  be  such  an  abomination,  that  the  act  of 
sinning  seems  to  be  less  odious  in  his  eyes  tlian 
the  auricular  confession  thereof. 

Now,  as  the  present  writer,  Miles  Standard, 
Esquire,  of  the  Holms,  at  the  reader's  service, 
though  a  very  obscure  individual  in  every  other 
part  of  the  world,  is  rather  an  influential  man  at 
Mickleham  Regis — a  husband,  moreover,  and  the 
father  of  three  grown-up  daughters — it  became 
necessary  that  I  should  find  some  means  of  ar- 
riving at  a  decision  of  some  sort  between  the 
opposing  doctrines  of  these  reverend  guides  and 
pastors. 

I  must  own  that  I  like  Clifford  as  a 
man  and  a  neighbour,  and  that  I  don't  like 
Surtis.  And  what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  my 
wife  and  the  girls  are  of  the  same  way  of  think- 
ing. Surtis  preaches  against  our  county  balls, 
and  is  known  to  look  with  a  jaundiced  eye 
at  the  girls'  archery  meetings.  As  for  Clifford, 
I  really  believe  him  to  be  a  very  good  fellow, 
earnestly  labouring  to  do  all  the  good  he  cjui 
among  our  labouring  population.  Still,  that 
does  not  settle  the  qutstion  between  the  two. 


Nor  am  I  competent  to  decide,  at  all  events 
for  others,  on  so  important  a  matter.  So, 
being  determined  to  obtain  the  Lest  means 
towards  the  formation  of  a  rational  opinion  on 
the  real  merits  of  the  practice,  I  resolved  on 
writing  to  an  old  friend  in  Italy,  to  beg  him  to 
get  for  me  any  book  or  books  which  should  best 
show  the  real  practical  working  of  the  Confes- 
sional, in  a  country  whore  it  enters  into  tiie 
ordinary  daily  life  and  habits  of  the  people, 
and  has  become  a  constant  constituent  element 
in  the  formation  of  the  national  character. 

My  friend  executed  my  commission  in  a  satis- 
factory manner,  by  sending  me  a  little  Manual 
used  throughout  the  dioceses  of  a  large  part  of 
Italy  for  the  instruction  of  Confessors  in  the  duty 
of  the  Confessional.  I  have  studied  the  little  book 
with  care,  and,  as  the  authority  of  my  informa- 
tion is  unquestionable,  as  I  am  conscious  that  I 
brought  no  overweening  partisan  prejudices  to 
the  inquiry,  and,  lastly,  as  I  have  been  no  little , 
surprised  as  well  as  enlightened  by  ray  study  of 
the  Handbook  for  Coxfessoks,  I  have  thought 
that  I  should  do  well  to  communicate  some  of 
my  discoveries  to  the  English  public. 

The  book  in  question,  then,  is  a  small  duo- 
decimo volume,  of  some  three  hundred  and  fifty 
pages,  by  "AgostinoValentini,  a  Benedictine 
MONK,"  printed  at  Florence  in  1853,  and  stated 
in  the  title-page  to  be  "  fok  the  special  use  op 

SUCH  AS  ARE  TO  BE  EXAMINED  FOR  THE  HEARING 
OF  SACR^VMENTAL  CONFESSIONS." 

The  first  thing  that  my  study  of  it  made  mani- 
fest to  me,  was  the  absolute  necessity  of  some 
such  work  for  the  use  of  priests  who  have  to 
enter  the  Confessional-box.  (Readers  who  have 
ever  been  in  a  continental  church  will  remember 
the  little  boxes  with  a  closed  centre  compart- 
ment for  the  priest  to  sit  in,  hidden  from  obser- 
vation, and  furnished  on  either  side  with  kneel- 
ing accommodation  for  the  penitents,  who  are  to 
mutter  their  communications  through  a  little 
grated  opening  in  the  partition  which  separates 
them  from  the  Confessor.)  The  duty  of  those 
licensed  by  superior  ecclesiastical  authority  to 
hear  confessions,  is  by  no  means,  as  I  had  fan- 
cied, of  that  simple  kmd,  for  which  some  know- 
ledge of  human  nature,  and  a  large  and  kindly 
sympathy  with  its  frailties,  might  be  deemed  a 
sufficient  preparation.  Just  as  well  might  an 
attorney  be  supposed  to  be  duly  educated  for  the 
business  of  his  profession  by  an  abstract  reve- 
rence for  (he  principles  of  justice,  and  the  posses- 
sion of  personal  integrity  !  He  reouires,  on  the 
contrary,  as  we  all  know,  a  learned  knowledge  of 
the  science  of  law,  and  considerable  training  in 
the  technicalities  and  specialities  of  his  craft. 
Quite  as  technical  and  as  special,  it  seems,  is 
the  preparatory  study  of  the  Confessor.  And 
just  as  any  professional  ignorance  of  his  busi- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  attorney  whom  we  con- 
sult, may  lead  us  into  some  error  fatal  to  some 
part  of  our  goods  and  chattels  :  so,  an  imperfect 
knowledge  of  his  craft  in  a  man's  Confessor, 
may,  according  to  the  Catholic  system,  lead  him 
into  a  perilous  position  as  regards  his  pro- 
spects in  a  futTire  life. 
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Difficult  enoogb,  one  thinks,  mujst  be  thetuhk 
of  ascertaining  and  wcighia^j  tho  amount  of  a 
penitent's  mom  guilt,  of  gauging  tlie  intensity  of 
the  temptations  to  which  he  has  yielded,  and  of 
sounding  the  depths  of  his  contrition!  "One 
point,"  tliought  Burns : 

One  point  must  still  be  greatly  dark, 

The  moving  Whtf  they  do  it; 
And  just  as  lamely  can  ye  mark, 

Hww  far  perhaps  they  rue  it. 

But  Rome  has  felt,  foreseen,  and  provided  for 
this  difficulty.  She  had  been  quite  aware  that 
it  would  never  do  simply  to  catch  a  human 
heart,  strip  it  naked,  aixd  then  set  a  Confessor  to 
count  its  pulses,  imd  find  out  the  clue  to  its  in- 
extricable tangle  of  winding  ways  "  by  the  light 
of  nature  !"  So  she  has  undertaken  to  map  out 
clearly  the  whole  of  the  mighty  maze.  All  the 
complicated  possibilities  of  human  failings  she 
professes  to  have  catalogued,  survpyed  the 
darkest  and  remotest  comers  of  every  heart, 
laid  down  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  every 
spot,  and  reduced  the  entire  results  of  her  vast 
undertaking  to  an  mtelligible  code  of  rules. 
Huge  vohunes,  and  many  of  them,  have  been 
occupied,  as  may  be  supposed,  in  ascertaining 
all  the  data  for  this  weat  geographical  chart  of 
the  moral  world,  and  duly  ticieting  every  com- 
plication of  human  action.  But,  by  the  labour 
of  several  generations  of  casuists  the  great  work 
has  been  accomplished ;  and  now,  thanks  to  the 
Benedictine  monk  who  has  ^vritten  the  book,  I 
have  received  from  Florence  the  gist  of  their 
labours,  digested  into  a  Manual  in  the  form  of 
question  and  answer. 

It  would  be  neither  uninstructive  nor  un- 
amusing  to  the  reader  to  go  through  the  whole 
work  as  I  have  done,  notmg  the  infallible  ten- 
dency of  the  system  to  lose  sight  of  iinjvliiess, 
while  busying  itself  in  counting  up  sins  and 
classing  them  ;  and  to  destroy  all  action  of  the 
natural  conscience  of  mankind  by  making  the 
question,  whether  and  how  grievously  a  man  is 
sinning,  one  which  can  be  decided  only  by 
his  Confessor.  Space  and  time  make  it  neces- 
sary for  me,  moreover,  to  content  myself  with  a 
few  specimens  of  the  singular  results  which  arise 
from  this  mode  of  dealing  with  human  conduct. 

The  counting  of  sins  is  sometimes  a  delicate 
operation,  and  the  rules  for  conducting  it  lead 
to  some  curious  conclusions.  It  might  be 
supposed,  for  instance,  that  if  I  were  to  speak 
ill-naturedly  of  Parson  Surtis  at  Mickleliam 
Parva,  whom  I  have  confessed  I  dislike,  I 
should  do  more  wrong  than  if  I  were  to  say 
that  the  French  were  all— as  one  of  their  own 
writers  said  of  them — of  a  nature  compounded 
of  the  tiger  and  the  monkey.  But  the  rule  that 
I  find  in  the  Manual  declares  that  "the  same 
action  contains  as  many  numerically  distinct  sins 
as  there  are  objects  of  the  action."  In  the 
latter  case,  therefore,  my  sin  would  have  to  be 
multiplied  by  the  total  ol  the  French  population. 
And  tliis  especial  case  of  speaking  ill  of  an  en- 
tire community  is  instancea  as  an  example  of  the 
Bense  of  the  rule  in  the  Manual  before  me. 


Again,  as  it  is  very  important  to  know  whether 
I  have  committed  one  sin  or  more,  and  as  that 
will  depend  on  the  number  of  completed  sinful 
acts,  it  becomes  necessary  to  distiu^uish  care- 
fully where  one  act  ends  and  another  begins. 
And  as  wc  are  in  this  matter  concerned  not  only 
with  outward  actions,  but  with  those  of  the 
volition,  it  has  been  decided  by  the  doctors,  and 
is  set  forth  in  my  useful  little  Manual,  that  as 
often  as  a  change  of  will  occurs,  a  new  act  is 
entered  on.  llius,  the  hardened  thief  who 
picks  a  pocket,  without  any  doubt  or  hesitation 
about  it,  commits  one  sin.  But,  the  shilly-shally 
novice,  who  ten  times  makes  up  his  mincl  to  the 
deed,  and  ten  times  resists  the  temptation  and 
abandons  the  intention,  has  committed  ten  sins, 
even  though  he  do  not  put  his  thought  in  exe- 
cution at  last. 

In  some  cases,  this  counting  process  necessi- 
tates still  more  delicate  operations  of  casuistry. 
"  External  acts,  or  acts  externally  consum- 
mated," says  the  perspicuous  autlior  of  my 
Manual,  "  are  multiplied  as  many  times  as  the 
object  of  the  doer  is  perfected  and  completed.'* 
And  hence  it  becomes  curiously  necessary  to 
ascertain  with  accuracy  what  was  the  object  of 
the  doer.  For,  as  my  author  happily  and 
lucidly  exemplifies  it,  "  if  a  man  beats  his 
enemy  without  any  intention  of  killing  him,  he 
commits  as  many  sins  as  he  inflicts  blows.  But 
if  he  beat  him  with  the  intention  of  beating  him 
to  death,  he  commits  one  sin  only,  the  blows 
having  been  merely  portions  of  tlie  one  object 
and  act  of  putting  nis  enemy  to  death." 

If  counting  sms  be  found  to  be  sometimes  a 
delicate  and  curious  operation,  the  computation 
of  them  by  weight  is  often  no  less  so.  Theft, 
for  instance,  is  undoubtedly  sinful  in  most  cases. 
Those  in  which  it  is  not  so,  shall  be  pointed  out 
presently.  But,  a  most  important  distinction  of 
all  sins  is  into  "  grave"  and  "  venial ;"  and  this, 
in  the  case  of  theft,  I  find  with  some  surprise 
(al ways  proceedingonthcauthority  of  my  Manual), 
will  depend  in  no  wise  on  the  state  of  the  thief's 
mind,  his  degree  of  ignorance,  amount  of  tempta- 
tion, or  other  such  considerations,  but  simply 
on  the  amount  in  money  value  of  the  things 
stolen,  varied  according  to  the  social  status  of 
the  person  robbed.  From  a  due  consideration 
of  which  circumstances,  is  deduced  the  following 
very  remarkable  thieving  tariff:  Theft  from  a 
pauper  will  reach  "gravity"  when  it  amounts 
to  tlie  sum  of  eightpencc.  (I  reduce  the  sums 
in  the  Tuscan  thief's  tariff  to  English  money,  for 
the  more  ready  usefulness  of  the  table.)  In 
many  cases,  however,  of  great  destitution  in  the 
person  robbed,  a  smaller  sum  than  eightpcnce  \yiU 
make  gravity.  If  the  victim  be  one  who  gains 
his  lircad  by  the  labour  of  his  hands,  from  one 
and  fourpence  to  two  shillings  will  be  about  the 
mark.  If  the  theft  be  from  a  person  tolerably 
comfortably  off,  nothing  under  four  and  four- 
pence,  or  at  the  worst  under  three  and  eight- 
pence,  need  much  trouble  your  conscience. 
From  a  man  who  may  be  fairly  set  down  as  rich, 
a  liieft  will  not  signify  much,  unless  it  reaches 
,  four  and  eightpcnce,  or  at  least  four  shillings. 
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While  princes  and  other  very  wealthy  individuals 
may  be  pillaged  without  much  remorse  to  the 
extent  of  six  shilling,  or  even,  perhaps,  six  and 
eight  pence.  In  doubtful  cases,  however,  which 
will,  as  the  author  of  the  Manual  candidly 
admits,  be  likely  to  arise  in  practice,  generally 
speaking,  thefts  under  three  and  fourpcncc 
suould  not  be  deemed  "  grave." 

It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  these  prices 
are  not  to  regulate  the  filchings  of  a  wife  from 
a  husband,  of  a  son  from  his  father,  or  of  a  ser- 
vant from  his  master.  Naturally  enough,  you 
think,  the  turpitude  of  the  act  is  in  such  cases 
greater.  Our  Confessor's  Manual  decides  dif- 
ferentlv.  In  the  two  first  cases,  we  are  told — 
that  of  a  wife  robbing  her  husband,  and  of  a 
son  robbing  his  father—"  according  to  the 
most  probable  opinion,"  it  takes  more  than 
double  the  sums  above  named  to  reach  the 
gravity  of  sin.  "  Nevertheless,"  continues  the 
Manual,  "not  even  in  these  cases  can  an 
unbending  rule  be  assigned,  but  they  must 
be  judged  rather  according  to  the  circum- 
stances ;  and  the  Confessor  ought  to  examine  if 
the  father  or  the  husband  be  rich  or  poor,  if  he 
have  many  sons"  (the  author  omits  to  explain 
whether  an  only  son  may  be  permitted  a  greater 
or  a  less  latitude  of  thievery  than  one  of  a  nu- 
merous family,  and  the  unenlightened  reader  is 
left  wholly  in  doubt  on  this  point,  "  if  he  love 
his  wife  and  children"  (here,  again,  we  are  left 
in  ignorance  in  which  direction  this  circumstance 
is  to  operate),  "  and  if  he  make  any  profit  out 
of  them."  In  the  case  of  ser\'ants,  also,  a 
greater  latitude  may  be  allowed  to  venial 
thieving  than  in  the  case  of  strangers. 

The  relation  of  master  and  servant  gives  rise 
to  some  further  rules  of  a  very  curious  character, 
laid  down  by  our  author  in  treating  of  the  sub- 
ject of  "  compensation." 

"  What  is  compensation  ?"  asks  the  Manual. 

"  Compensation  is  either  '  compensation  pro- 
per,' or  'compensation  improper.'  The  latter 
IS  the  recovery  of  the  debt,  without  the  know- 
ledge of  the  debtor.  This  arises  when  the 
creditor  takes  secretly  from  the  goods  of  the 
debtor  as  much  as  is  needed  to  pay  his  debt." 

"  Is  this  sort  of  compensation  admissible  F" 

"It  is  always  dangerous.  It  is,  however, 
lawful  on  the  following  conditions  :  1,  that  the 
debt  be  clear  and  undisputed ;  2,  that  no  more 
than  what  is  due  be  taken,  and  if  possible  in 
goods  of  the  same  kind ;  3,  that  the  goods  taken 
be  really  those  of  the  debtor,  and  that  he  be  not 
made  to  suffer  loss  in  excess  of  the  things  so 
taken ;  4,  that  there  be  no  danger  of  scauual " 
(of  getting  found  out,  that  is  to  sav);  "and 
lastly,  that  tlte  debtor  be  not  made  liable  to  pay 
twice  over."  Also,  before  having  recourse  to 
"  compensation,"  the  attempt  should  be  made 
to  obtain  what  is  due  in  the  regular  manner. 
Indeed,  this  tentative  canuot  be  oniiltcd  without 
incurring  venial  sin  in  the  practice  of  compen- 
sation, unless  the  creditor  is  excused  from  it  by 
some  circumstances,  such  as  tlie  expense,  or  the 
danger  of  making  enemies.  I  may  steal  from 
my  debtor  to  the  amount  of  ray  debt,  if  I  ob- 


ject to  the  expense  of  suuig  him,  or  am  afraid 
of  his  resentment  at  my  doing  so. 

"  May  the  servant,  then,"  it  is  ;^ked  in  the 
Manual,  "  who  considers  that  his  wages  are  too 
small  for  the  work  he  does,  compensate  himself 
secretly  ?" 

"  If  no  price  was  bargained  for,  and  the 
servant  at  the  time  of  hiring  had  in  his  own 
mind  the  intention  of  serving  without  wages,  he 
may  not.  But  if  it  was  tacitly  understood 
that  fair  wages  were  to  be  given,  and  the  master 
does  not  give  them,  he  may.  If  he  agreed 
with  the  master  for  the  lowest  market  price, 
then  he  may  not,  for  he  is  bound  to  stand  to  his 
bargain.  If^  however,  he  agreed  for  wages  lower 
than  the  lowest  market  price,  not  voluntarily, 
but  driven  to  do  so  by  stress  of  necessity,  then 
he  may  compensate  himself  up  to  the  lowest 
market  price.  Unless,  indeed,  the  master  took 
him  into  his  house  from  pure  charity ;  then  he 
may  not.  Unless,  again,  even  in  this  case,  the 
master  should  find  it  impossible  to  get  another 
servant  at  the  same  price ;  and  then  again  he 
may.  If,  however,  a  servant  of  his  own  choice 
increase  his  service,  he  has  no  right  to  help 
himself  to  any  compensation.  But,  if  he  docs  so 
by  the  will  either  expressed  or  tacit  of  his 
master,  then  he  may  do  so." 

In  all  the  caseshere  decided  on,  and  throughout 
the  Manual,  it  must  be  understood  that  the  author 
is  in  no  wise  giving  any  opinion  of  his  owni,  but  iS 
stating  the  decisions  of  the  recognised  masters  of 
casuistry,  whom  he  constantly  quotes,  just  as  a 
lawyer  produces  decisions  from  his  Dooks  of 
reports. 

"  In  what  cases,"  it  is  asked  at  another  page 
of  the  chapter  on  theft,  "  is  a  wife  who  steils 
from  her  husband  free  from  sin,  and  not  bound 
to  restitution  ?" 

"  When  what  she  takes  is  necessary  for  the 
expenses  of  the  family,  or  for  her  own  food  and 
clothing,  sucli,  that  is  to  say,  as  is  rigorously 
required  by  her  station  in  life"  (the  marital 
mind  shudders  at  the  thought  of  the  female 
mind's  interpretation  of  this  clause  !),  "  or  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  moderate  alms,  or  making 
some  small  present,  such  as  other  ladies  her 
equals  do,  or  to  remunerate  persons  to  whom  her 
husband  is  under  obligation ;  or,  further,  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  her  parents,  her  children  by 
a  former  marriage,  her  orothers  or  sisters  who 
may  be  in  distress ;  on  condition,  however,  that 
at  the  death  of  her  husband  she  take  for  her 
portion  so  much  less  as  she  may  have  stolen  for 
these  purposes." 

The  important  distinction  between  "grave 
sin"  and  "  venial  sin,"  and  the  precision  oT  the 
rule  for  counting  the  number  of  sins  committed, 
lead  to  the  curious  question  whether  many  venial 
sins  will  make  up  a  grave  sin ;  and  there  are  in  the 
wonderful  Manual  some  singular  decisions  upon 
this  point.  In  the  matter  of  theft,  for  instance, 
whicli  we  have  seen  so  accurately  tariffed,  it  is 
curiously  laid  down,  that  if  many  little  thefts 
are  committed  on  one  victim  at  various  times, 
or  on  a  variety  of  victims  at  one  time,  the 
amount  of  them  will  make  up  "  grave  sin"  when 
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they  exceed  by  50  per  cent,  the  sums  laid  down 
in  the  theft  table  above  (juoted.  But,  in  the 
case  of  many  thefts  committed  on  various  per- 
sons at  various  times,  the  amount  may  reach 
double  the  sum  fixed  for  the  limit  of  venial  sin 
in  the  former  case,  without  becomin^^  crave. 

In  the  matter  of  fasting,  also,  venial  sins  run 
up,  by  process  of  addition,  into  grave  sius,  at  a  very 
alarming  rate.  For  if  you  arc,  during  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  tempted  to  taste  of  the  forbidden 
flesh-pots  80  often  as  to  make  up  altogether  half 
an  ounce,  your  case  is  "  grave."  One  would  say 
that  the  thieving  tariff  was  a  far  more  liberal  one. 
It  is  necessary,  moreover,  to  walk  according  to 
very  competent  instruction  in  this  matter  of 
fasting.  For,  the  mass  of  regulations,  excep- 
tions, and  dispensations,  make  the  code  a  very 
intricate  one.  The  broad  rule  is,  that  on  fast- 
days  no  animal  food  the  produce  of  a  warm- 
blooded animal  may  be  eaten.  You  may  have  a 
dispensation  from  this.  But,  then,  you  must  not 
mix  fish  with  your  meat.  Moreover,  your  fast- 
day  meal  must  be  one  only,  and  ought  to  be  at 
mid-day.  How  much  in  excess  of  that  hour 
would  be  "  grave  ?"  A  notable  time.  How 
much  is  that?  Some  doctors  think  an  hour. 
Neither  may  vou  devote  too  long  a  time  to  your 
one  meal.  IIow  long  is  lawful  ?  Some  casuists 
think  it  would  take  an  hour,  and  some  think  it 
would  take  two  hours,  to  make  this  a  "  grave" 
matter. 

In  some  cases,  the  decisions  of  the  scholastic 
casuists  are  quite  beyond  the  comprehension  of 
the  untrained  mind.  It  having  been  stated  by  the 
Manual,  for  instance,  in  reply  to  the  question, 
"  Wliat  are  the  causes  which  excuse  the  sin  of 
theft?"  that  these  causes  are  two,  viz.  lawful 
secret  compensation,  and  extreme  necessity ;  it 
is  added,  tuat  some  doctors  extend  this  also  to 
cases  of  "  quasi  extreme  necessity."  And  this 
latter  condition  is  defined  to  be  "  that  which 
puts  a  man  in  probable  danger  of  death,  or  of 
mutilation,  or  of  perpetual  imprisonment,  or  of 
ffreat  or  perpetualdisgrace,  or  of  mortal  malady. 
Under  tnese  circumstances  a  man  may  lay  his 
hand  on  his  neighbour's  property  without  sin. 
But  it  is  added  that  he  is  oound  to  make  com- 

Gnsation  for  what  he  has  stolen,  should  it  ever 
in  his  power  to  do  so.  Which,  although 
somewhat  slipshod  morality,  is  so  far  intelligible 
enough.  But  tlien  comes  a  rider  upon  this  last 
condition,  by  which  it  is  laid  down  that  if  a  man 
who  steals  the  property  of  another  in  the  time 
of  his  extreme  need,  have  at  the  moment  of  the 
committal  of  such  theft  no  hope  of  ever  being 
able  to  make  restitution,  then  m  such  case  he  is 
not  bound  to  make  restitution,  even  though  in  the 
progress  of  events  his  circumstances  should  be- 
come so  much  changed  as  to  enable  him  to  do  so ! 
This,  it  must  be  confessed,  does  seem  a  most 
inscrutable  provision  of  casuistic  learning.  Let 
us  imagine,  for  example,  a  banker's  cleric,  who 
confesses  that  he  has  been  robbing  his  employer 
during  the  whole  of  the  last  year.  "  That  would 
seem" — it  would  be  the  competent  Confessor's 
dutT  to  say — "  very  sinful  at  first  sight.  But 
pernaps  you  were  urged  thereto  by  some  ex- 


treme or  quasi-extreme  necessity.  Let  me  hear 
what  were  the  temptations  which  led  yoa  to  do 
this  thing." 

"  Why,  you  must  know,  father,"  replies  the 
penitent,  "  that  I  have,  for  some  time  past,  been 
m  the  habit  of  betting  on  horse  races,  and  I  had 
all  last  year  such  a  run  of  bad  luck  that  I  lost 
much  more  than  I  could  possibly  pay." 

"  And  pray,"  returns  the  ghostly  counsellor, 
"  what  would  have  been  the  result  if  you  had  not 
paid  the  sums  so  lost  ?" 

"  It  would  have  been  all  up  with  me  at  my  club. 
I  could  never  have  shown  my  face  there  again." 
"  Ha,  never  ?  If  in  truth  you  felt  that  the 
result  of  leaving  your  losses  unpaid  would  be 
that  you  could  never  again  have  recovered 
from  the  disgrace,  it  is  a  clear  case  of  quasi- 
extreme  necessity,  from  fear  of  perpetual  in- 
famy. And  I  am  truly  happy  in  being  able  to 
tell  you  that  you  have  not  been  guilty  of  any  sin 
in  the  matter.  It  is  my  duty,  however,  to  point 
out  to  you  the  necessity  of  restitution.  Has 
your  fortune  still  continued  so  bad  as  to  make 
this  wholly  out  of  your  power  ?" 

"  I  can't  say  that  it  has,  father,"  returns  the 
much  comforted  sinner.  "  I  won  a  tidy  sum  on 
the  Derby  last  week,  and  was  thinking  that  I 
should  now  like  to  m^e  it  all  square  at  the  bank." 
"And,  perhaps,"  rejoins  the  spiritual  ad- 
viser, trained  by  the  Manual,  "you  always 
had  the  intention  of  doing  so,  if  it  should  ever 
be  in  your  power,  when  you  were  led  to  rob  the 
bank  by  your  fear  of  getting  into  disgrace  at 
your  club  ?" 

"I  am  afraid  that  I  cannot  sincerely  say 
so,"  replies  this  sinner  saved,  "for  in  truth 
things  were  then  so  bad  with  me  that  I  was 
desperate,  and  never  thought  of  anything  of  the 
kind  at  the  time." 

"  In  that  case,"  returns  the  Confessor,  duly 
up  to  his  Manual,  and  prompt  with  his  texts 
and  chapter-and-verse  authorities — "  in  that  case 
you  need  not  trouble  yourself  to  make  any  re- 
stitution at  all ;  you  committed  no  sin  in  stealing 
your  employer's  cash,  and  no  duty  calls  on  you 
to  make  good  the  property  so  stolen.  Depart 
in  peace  !"  And  S.  S.  goes  on  his  way  rejoicing 
— towards  Epsom  Downs. 

And,  however  startling  such  doctrine  may 
appear  to  uninitiated  minds,  it  is  impossible  to 
deny  or  to  doubt  that  it  results  naturally,  neces- 
sarily, and  by  no  forced  construction  or  strain- 
ing of  language,  from  the  texts  laid  down 
in  the  ^Manual  from  which  I  quote.  Indeed, 
whatever  its  other  merits  may  be,  the  book 
must  be  admitted  to  be  a  model  of  lucidity. 
Memory  only  is  required  to  make  the  student 
of  it  a  ripe  and  competent  Confessor.  And^  in 
many  cases  the  provision  made  for  assisting 
that  faculty,  after  the  fashion  of  our  old  Ji 
in  prasenii  studies,  is  queer  enough. 

A  calumniator  is  bound  to  undo  the  mis- 
chief he  has  done,  as  far  as  possible,  and  re- 
store his  victim's  character. 

"  What  are  the  cases  in  which  a  calumniator 
is  not  bound  to  restore  the  character  of  him 
calumniated  ?" 
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They  are  six  in.  number,  packed  up  neatly  in 
tbe  following  doggerel  couplet  of  monks'  Latin 
for  the  couvenieiicc  of  Confessors'  memories : 
Impos,  publicitas,  oblivio,  cessio,  fama, 
Si  reparaU  fuit,  si  data  nulla  fides. 
Of  which  jargon  the  Manual  explains  the  mean- 
ing as  follows:  the  backbiter  is  not  bound  to 
make  any  attempt  to  undo  his  work,  if — 1,  it  is 
impossible ;  2,  if  the  evil  which  he  spoke  has  sub- 
sequently become  notorious;  3,  if  everybody 
lias  forgotten  all  about  it ;  4,  if  the  injured  man 
has  forgiven  the  injury ;  5,  if  the  victim  has  by 
some  other  means  recovered  his  character ;  and 
6,  if  nobody  believed  the  evil  which  was  spoken. 

Again,  in  how  many  ways  can  a  man  be  guilty 
of  co-operating  in  evil  done  to  another  ? 

Answer :  In  nine  ways,  six  positive,  and  three 
negative ;  all  arranged  ranemonically  in  u  couple 
of  hexameters,  as  follows  : 

Jnssio,  consilinm,  consensus,  palpo,  recursns, 
Participans,  mutus,  non  obstans,  non  manifestans — 

which  may  be  left  to  the  readei-'s  intelligence, 
with  the  note,  that  "  palpo"  means  inducing  a 
man  to  do  a  thing  by  flattery  or  taunts ;  and 
"  recursus"  refers  to  the  act  of  affording  asyliim 
or  hiding-place  to  a  malefactor. 

In  various  passages  of  this  valuable  little 
Manual  I  find  a  subserviency  to  the  worst  mani- 
festations of  worldly  meanness  and  flunkeyism  : 

For  example,  the  seducer  is  bound  to  make 
to  his  victim  the  reparation  of  marriage ;  unless 
he  be  much  richer  than  she  is,  or  of  higher 
rank  ;  or  his  family  would  consider  the  match  a 
disgrace.  In  any  of  these  cases  the  victim  loses 
her  right  to  any  such  reparation. 

I  have  not  exhausted  a  tenth  part  of  the 
instruction  to  be  obtained  out  of  my  half- 
crown's  worth  of  ultramontane  theological  litera- 
ture. I  might  continue  to  range  "from  grave 
to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe,"  relieving  my 
examination  of  the  excuses  for  murder,  by 
the  pleasant  and  comfortable  tidings  that 
a  recent  solemn  decision  of  the  Church  per- 
mits to  human  fnulty  the  use  of  "bifteck  au 
beurre  d'anchois,"  even  under  circumstances 
when  a  more  rigid  interpretation  of  Heaven's 
laws  would  forbid  such  mixture  of  flesli  and 
fish  ;  I  might  tell  how  the  same  supreme  autho- 
rity has  taken  into  consideration  the  hard  posi- 
tion of  professioually  conscientious,  but  at  the 
same  time  scrupulously  religious,  cooks ;  and  has 
by  special  decision  permitted  them  to  taste  as 
much  as  may  be  needful  of  heretical  Friday 
dinners,  without  reference  to  the  serious  conse- 
quences of  overpassing  the  half-ounce  limit. 

But,  as  the  gods  Avill  not  annihilate  either 
space  or  time,  to  make  happy  the  lovers  in  poor 
Tvat  Lee's  play,  or  to  allow  an  elderly  gentleman 
to  come  to  an  end  of  all  he  wants  to  say,  1 
must  content  myself  with  having  given  English 
amateurs  the  foregoing  few  illustrations  of 
the  "  way  they  manage  these  things"  in 
Italy,  where  the  Confessional  lias  thoroughly 
become  a  part  of  the  public  mind,  and  taken 
a  large  share  in  the  formation  of  the  national 
character.     The  English  reader,  to  whom  such 


matters  may  be  new,  will  have  been  surprised 
probably,  but  will  easily  understand  how  the  cut- 
and-dry  formalism  of  such  a  system  as  I  have 
slightly  indicated  on  recognised  printed  authority, 
substituting,  as  it  does,  for  the  broad  eternal  laws 
of  right  and  wrong  which  the  Creator  has  written 
in  our  hearts,  a  network  of  minute  precepts  de- 
duced after  the  fashion  of  arithmetical  results  from 
the  logical  thimble-rigging  of  a  number  of  casu- 
istical principles,  must  nave  the  effect  of  destroy- 
ing all  the  natural  workings  of  the  conscience. 
Frank  ClifFord   is  a  very  good  fellow;    but  I 
must  tell  him  that  I  will  have  none  of  this,  either 
for  myself  or  my  family.     Frank  will  say,  of 
course,  that  he  contemplates  no  such  system  as 
my  book  describes ;  that  he  is  not  an  Italian 
priest,  nor  bound  to  any  such  principles,  but 
would  so  conduct  the  Confessional  as  to  make 
it  a  support   to  the  ordinary  and  well-under- 
stood rules  of  morality  and  virtue.    But,  the 
men  who  have  produced  the  system  we  have 
been  peeping  into,  may  have  begun  with  equally 
good  intentions,  and  may  have  been  driven  by 
the  force  of  things,  and  the  natural  results  of 
attempting  to  submit  one  mortal  mind  to  another 
in  a  manner  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature,  into 
the  position  taken  by  the  Manual,  and  the  im- 
moralities and   outrages  upon   common  sense 
inseparable  from  it. 

!No !  my  dear  and  reverend  sir,  no  Confes- 
sional-boxes, if  you  please ;  we  will  continue  to 
confess  our  sins  to  our  Father  which  is  in 
heaven;  and  will  do  so,  however  iuartistically 
and  imperfectly,  jet  with  such,  cantrition  and 
comfort  as  we  may. 

MUTUAL  TESTIMONIAL  ASSOCIATION. 

It  is  not  often  that  we  step  out  of  our 
character  as  literary  journalists  to  advocate  the 
claims  of  a  particular  club,  association,  or  trading, 
company  ;  and  we  are  only  induced  to  do  so  in 
the  present  instance  from  a  conviction  that  the 
society  whose  title  heads  this  paper  is  destined 
to  supply  a  great  and  constantly  increasing  public 
want. 

Who  has  not  hungered,  at  some  period  or 
another,  for  a  testimonial  and  its  accompanying, 
presentation  ?  Indeed,  testimonial  presentations 
are  coveted  more  than  the  testimonials  them- 
selves. It  is  so  delightful  to  find  yourself  tlie 
centre  of  attraction ;  to  hear  yourself  addressed 
in  those  unqualified  terms  of  admiration  which 
are  peculiar  to  testimonials  and  after-dinner 
speeches;  to  see  the  box  which  contains  the 
plate  brought  forward,  carefully  closed,  or  the 
tea-service  standing  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
table,  under  an  impenetrable  cover,  as  if  yoa 
were  not  at  all  aware  of  the  form  and  value  of 
the  approaching  gift :  finally,  to  rise  up,  beaming 
over  the  top  of  your  glittering  acquisitions,  and 
tell  the  company  how  utterly  unworthy  you  know 
you  are  of  tuem.  This  is  indeed  the  proudest 
moment  of  your  life  —  no  matter  what  the 
testimonial,  or  who  the  i)rcsenters.  Of  course^ 
it  is  better  to  have  a  diamond  ring  than  a  silver 
snuff-box  ;  a  duke  to  present  it  from  a  company- 
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of  lords,  than  a  paUicaa  from  a  number  of  ad' 
loirinff  crickelers ;  but  the  peculiarity  of  tcsti- 
mooius  is  tbat  they  set  aside  all  questions  of 
value,  and  leap  over  all  barriers  of  rank.  The 
roaster  of  a  workhouse  has  been  gratified  by 
receiving  a  substantial  token  of  Ins  paupers' 
re^d,  purchased  with  their  united,  determined, 

and  desperate  savings  out  of we  are  really 

not  in  a  position  to  s*^  exactly  what.  The  leading 
incuibcr  of  a  pantomimic  company  has  received 
an  appropriate  acknowledgment  (a  wooden  leg, 
jicrhaps)  from  the  assembled  carpenters  and 
niuchinists  of  the  theatre,  for  his  urbanity  and 
skill  in  the  most  trying  positions  of  trap-sinking, 
leap-catching,  and  suspension.  A  principal 
tr^edian  has  become  the  centre-piece  of  a 
spectacular  ceremony,  in  which  a  massive  goblet 
has  been  put  into  liis  hands  (according  to  agree- 
ment) by  the  lessee  of  the  establishment,  the 
one  attired  as  Macbeth,  the  other  as  Macduff, 

I    and  the  whole  of  the  witches  and  soldiers  of  the 

!  tragedy  being  present  to  applaud  the  crowning 
of  merit.  The  superintendent  of  a  cotton-miU 
has  been  astonished  by  receiving  his  full-length 
portrait,  painted  in  oil,  and  paia  for  by  a  penny 
subscription  of  the  workpeople,  as  a  reward  for 

;  he  does  not  know  exactly  what.  In  like  manner, 
the  Fossil  Association,   for   the  promotion  of 

'  looking  back,  have  elected  the  Earl  of  Cryptgrub 
an  honorary  member,  as  a  testimonial  for  his 
liberality  in  throwing  open  for  public  inspection 
the  ancient  pump  of  St.  Aloes  tlie  Martyr.  The 
captain  of  the  vVlieezy  Neptune  penny  steam- 
boat has  been  presented  by  the  youth  of  Lon- 
don with  a  mounted  meerschaum-pipe,  for  his 
boldness  in  destroying  that  oppressive  regula- 
tion which  forbade  all  smoking  abaft  the  funnel. 
Hundreds  of  such  cases  of  rewarded  merit 
must  have  come  within  tlie  observation  of  every 
discerning  man,  and  shall  thousands  of  instances 
of  painful  neglect  be  passed  over  unnoticed? 
It  is  not  given  to  us  all  to  be  masters  of  work- 
houses, an  affable  clown,  an  overwhelming 
tragedian,  a  superintendent  of  grateful  factory 
hands,  the  proprietors  of  historical  relics,  or 
tlie  popular  captain  of  a  popular  steam-boat. 
Most  of  us  arc  compelled  to  walk  in  a  way  of  life 
upon  which  the  shadow  of  a  testimonial  and  its 
nreaentation  has  never  fallen.  Some  of  us  have 
been  tantalised  with  waking  dreams,  excited 
with  feeble  promises,  and  sickened  with  de- 
ferred hope& 

It  is,  therefore,  to  supersede  the  delicate 
and  troublesome  labour  of  organising  testimonial- 
presentations,  and  to  assure  to  every  man — no 
matter  who  or  wliat  he  may  be,  as  long  as  he  is 
a  subscriber — a  public  and  satisfactory  ac- 
knowledgment of  merit,  that  the  Mutual  Tes- 
timonial Association  has  been  cstablislied. 

The  plan  of  the  association  is  very  simple. 
What  has  been  found  to  work  with  advan- 
tage in  the  case  of  Christmas  goose-clubs, 
or  coal-clubs,  is  applied  with  but  few  -altera- 
tions to  the  ordiuarv  testimonial.  A  payment 
of  a  certain  sum  (which  lias  yec  to  be  deter- 
mined upon)  shall  secure  to  each  member,  ac- 
cording to  a  rotation  to  be  decided  by  lottery. 


the  gratification  of  receiving  a  graceful  and 
showy  work  of  art,  witli  all  the  uonours  of  a 
public  presentation.  The  association,  in  its  cor- 
porate capacity,  shall  take  the  lead  in  thus  exalt- 
ing its  individual  member ;  who  will,  for  the  time 
durin»  which  the  ceremony  lasts,  become  de- 
tached from  the  general  body.  As  each  sub- 
scriber who  has  been  a  receiver  will  be  com- 
pelled under  a  stringent  rule  to  join  the  amiable 
ranks  of  the  givers,  the  system  will  ensure  the 
desirable  result  that  everybody  shall,  in  succes- 
sion, present  something  to  everybody.  That 
nothing  may  be  wanted  to  secure  the  perfection  of 
the  presentations,  the  Mutual  Testimonial  Asso- 
ciation have  arranged  with  several  social  orators 
of  undoubted  talent,  who  will  undertake  that  the 
speeches,  while  warmed  with  the  proper  degree  of 
personal  friendship,  shall  be  worthy  of  the  most 
classic  efforts  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans. 
In  one  important  respect  the  Mutual  Testi- 
monial Association  will  differ  from  the  goose 
clubs  and  coal  clubs,  before  alluded  to.  In  those 
societies  the  prizes  or  drawings  are  not  only  con- 
sumed, but  nearly  all  the  members  require  to 
receive  them  at  the  same  time.  With  the  Lord 
Mayor's  festival  comes  the  necessity  for  fire;  and 
with  Christmas  or  Michaelmas  comes  the  demand 
for  poultry.  A  certain  weight  of  coals  and  a 
certain  number  of  birds  have  thus  to  be  provided 
for  each  subscriber.  This  will  not  be  the  case 
with  the  articles  presented  by  the  Mutual  Testi- 
monial Association.  Each  member,  according  to 
the  chance  of  the  lottery,  will  wait  his  turn; 
and,  as  the  evidence  furnished  to  the  society's 
promoters  and  projectors  has  proved  that  every 
material  testimonial  finds  its  way  to  the  Auction 
Mart  within  a  certain  number  of  months,  the 
rate  of  subscription  will  be  proportionately  low, 
for,  with  a  little  care  and  management,  one  spe- 
cimen of  metallic  art  may  be  made  to  do  the 
whole  presentation  work  of  the  Mutual  Testimo- 
nial Association. 

TRADE  SONGS.  THE  CARPENTER. 

You  know  our  friend  the  Carpenter  ; 
We  hear  liim  all  day  long : 
No  lark  is  ever  merrier, 
No  blither  is  her  song. 

Sharp  falls  his  hammer, 

Swift  slides  the  plane, 

Then  the  awl,  and  then  the  chisel, 

Then  he  sings  again. 

Within  his  little  attic 

What  little  comforts  lurk: 

lie  sleepeth  there  throughout  the  night, 

But  at  dawn  he's  up,  at  work. 

Then  he  plies  the  screw-driver, 

Then  he  drives  the  plane ; 

Then  he  sings  thro'  his  merrr  meal, 

And  then  he  works  again. 
All  the  week  he  is  a  carpenter. 
As  busy  as  the  bees ; 
Bat  on  Sunday  he's  r  gentleman, 
And  then  he  takes  his  ease. 

Then  his  tools  are'lali  aiide, 

And  be  has  weleoDMnst; 

Or  he  takes  the  air  with  her  he  lores, 

Witk  hec  that  loves  him  best. 
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And  so,  long  live  the  Carpenter .' 
Long  live  his  rosy  wife! 
May  children  come  and  lengthen  out 
Their  happy  span  of  life. 

May  health  and  strength  ne'er  fail  him, 

From  sorrow  or  from  pain  ; 

May  he  sing  and  work,  with  all  iiis  heart, 

And  work  and  sing  again. 


CII.\IRM.VN'S  SONG. 
Blow  a«ide  the  smoke,  boys ; 
Worils  are  growing  strong : 
Let  us  have  no  more  of  reason : 
It  is  good,  but  out  of  season. 
Who  sings  a  song? 

J  Have  we  not  been  toiling 
Prom  daybreak  to  the  close ; 
Some  with  hand  and  some  with  head,  bojs, 
Every  one  as  he  was  bred,  boys ; 
Now  let's  repose ! 

'Tis  no  lirae  to  quarrel: 
Calm  should  reign  at  nigbt ; 
Xet  the  moon  and  stars  above  us. 
Let  the  tender  hearts  that  love  us, 
Set  ns  all  right 

Silence !  he  who's  loudest 

Is  sure  to  be  wrong. 

Now  for  a  sad  or  merry  measure. 

Tingling  to  the  top  with  pleasure. 

Peace,  ho!— the  Song! 


ALL  DOOMED.  v-    ,  .j 

I  WENi  out  to  the  Mediterranean  in  the 
iSlegus.  I  came  home  in  the  Oporto.  Thej 
were  both  steamers  of  the  Peninsular  ana 
Oriental  Company. 

Nothing  could  be  more  distinct  than  the 
Negus  and  Oporto  captains.  One  was  a  dandy 
captain ;  tlie  other  an  old  salt  captain — Blow- 
hard  I  found  the  sailors  called  him;  because 
he  liked  rough  weather,  and  was  always  in 
highest  spirits  when  the  wind  was  liigliest.  If 
a  hurricane  rose  and  grappled  with  the  ship  like 
a  wrestling  devil  with  a  praying  Puritan,  then 
be  was  calm,  sturdy,  unfliuclung;  ready  for  any- 
thing. Risen  from  a  common  sailor.  Jolly  (alias) 
Blowhard  hail  been  pitching  and  tossing  all 
over  the  world.  His  complexion  was  chocolate- 
colour,  and  the  whites  of  his  eyes  were  coffee- 
oolour.  What,  in  other  men,  looked  like  wet 
porcelain,  was,  in  him,  of  a  rich  brown;  partly 
owing  to  repeated  yellow  fevers ;  partly  owing 
to  malaria  attacks  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  But, 
iu  spite  of  his  eyes,  and  sliort  s(^uat  figure, 
Captain  Jolly  was  a  real  honest  sailor ;  punc- 
tiliously cautious  of  his  sliip's  safety,  and  sparing 
no  pains  nor  anxiety  to  ensure  us  a  quick 
voyage.  In  all  weathers  he  was  upon  the  patldle- 
box  bridge,  glass  in  hand,  looking  out  for  pilots, 
or  the  mouths  of  rivers,  or  shore,  or  somctliiug; 
never  down  to  dinner  with  us,  if  the  navigation 
was  at  all  risky. 

Of  the  dandy  captain  of  the  Negus  I  cannot 
say  so  much,  lie  was  too  smart  in  nis  dress  for 
rough  wcatlicr,  too  bright  and  unimpeachable 
in  Lis  shining  French-polished   boots;  always 


wearing  tight  kid  gloves  ;  always  tripping  about 
like  a  dancing-master  and  flirting  with  .he  ladies, 
old  or  young ;  much  too  dapper,  spruce,  and 
debonair  for  real  use  and  honest  rough  weather ; 
too  cultivated  of  taste  and  voice  and  manner  to 
be  much  trusted  in  danger ;  more  fit,  I  thought, 
for  sunshine  than  storm.  I  never  could  fancy 
the  dandy  captain  on  a  raft,  or  handling  nasty 
tarred  ropes,  or  raising  blisters  on  his  white 
hands  by  cutting  away  a  broken  mast,  or  sur- 
rendering his  white  cambric  to  tie  up  aloft  for 
a  signal,  or  sweating  at  an  oar,  or  pulling  at  any- 
thing, or  hauling  anything.  He  was  much  too 
clean  and  gentlemanlike,  was  the  dandy  captain. 
But  I  may  have  done  him  wrong,  and  he  may 
rise  to  his  real  stature,  and  swell  out  to  a  ))erfect 
Neptune  iu  a  storm.  Still,  I  must  confess,  I 
would  rather  face  it  with  old  Blowhard  of  the 
Oporto,  than  with  the  daudy  captain  of  the 
Negus. 

Well,  with  one  I  saw  Cape  Finist-ere,  through 
a  glass  darkly,  and  with  the  other  the  memorable 
Cape  Trafalgar,  in  the  broad,  open,  blessed  sun- 
liglit,  that  capped  its  undulating  brown  cliff,  as 
we  steamed  on  over  the  dead  hosts  that  lie  below 
the  waves.  It  Mas  as  we  steered  thoughtfully 
past  that  glorious  Cape,  that  Blowhard  told  me 
now,  off  Tarifa,  he  had  helped  to  lower  David 
WQkie  the  psdnter  into  his  deep  blue  undug 
grave.  From  this  time,  I  began  to  look  with 
veneration  on  Blowhard  as  auTustoTical  person- 

It  was  not,  however,  till  one  night  that  we 
were  lying  off  Vigo,  dreadiug  quarantine,  and 
waiting  for  the  mail-boat  to  come  off,  that  I 
really  understood  Blowhard.  We  were  there — 
half  a  dozen  of  us — on  the  quarter-deck,  waitmg 
for  the  boat  that  was  to  start  from  shore  at  five 
minutes  to  gun-fire  ;  it  then  wanted  half  an  hour 
or  more  to  that  explosion.  We  were  not  parti- 
cularly cheerful ;  for  the  yellow  fever  was  in  Vigo, 
and  we  associated  it  in  some  way  or  other  with 
that  gaudy  yellow  Spanish  flag  flying  from  the  ship 
of  war  up  towards  the  ouarantine  harbour.  The 
green  Welsh-looking  hill  shores  looked  mournful 
and  disconsolate  to  our  discouraged  eyes.  The 
great  rocks  that  stood  like  petrified  ships  away 
at  the  mouth  of  the  bay  loomed  threatening,  as 
if  they  were  drawn  up  to  bar  our  escape.  The 
only  sound  that  canie  to  us  from  shore  was  the 
hc«vy  toll  of  a  convent  funeral  bell,  tliat  told  of 
another  victim  to  the  disease  some  West  Indian 
ship  had  brought  to  this  quiet  Gallican  bay, 
where  Admiral  Vernon  once  broke  the  boom, 
and  swept  in  as  a  conqueror.    . 

A  lively  man  told  us  that  the  Vigo  fever  was 
TTCcuHarly  infectious :  carried  off  a  man  in  an 
hour  ;  cramps  and  convulsions ;  doctors  useless ; 
death-bell  always  goin" ;  buried  without  coffins, 
and  other  pleasing  and  exhilarating  intelligence 
calculated  to  rouse  the  Spirits  and  quicken  the 
pulse.  Thou  some  one  volunteered  a  story  about 
the  Welsh  legend  of  the  corpse  light.  Another 
person  told  a  story,  horrible  enough  for  Mrs. 
Crowe,  about  second-sight,  which  our  comic 
man  declared,  if  it  meant  seeing  double,  he  had 
known  sometimes   come  ou  after  duiner.    All 
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this  time  the  mournful  wind  kept  bringing 
us  wails  of  the  death-bell  from  the  shore, 
telliug  us  that  another  soul  had  been  launched 
from  Vipo  into  the  dark  uncharted  sen.  The 
green  hdls  looked  bare  and  doleful.  No  one 
cared  to  be  told  that  those  grceu-mantled  s1oim>s 
were  vineyards,  and  those  lined  plateaus  olive- 
eardeos.  The  land  wind  seemed  to  blow  yellow 
fever,  and  we  longed  to  get  away.  "We  all  got 
dull ;  and,  very  soon,  oulv  four  of  us  were  left 
on  the  long  garden-seat  tiiat  was  placed  near  the 
cabin  stairs.  The  rest  had  turned  in,  after  much 
of  that  sham  pcripatetieism  that  the  old 
traveller  affects  on  board  ship.  We — a  little 
man  in  a  snuff-coloured  ooat,  whom  we  looked 
upon  as  a  great  authority,  because  he  had 
been  wrecked  once  off  Cape  Saint  Vincent, 
where  ho  lost  his  own  wife  and  saved  somebody 
else's ;  the  thin  egg  merchant  from  Corunnn ;  a 
blustering  Portuguese  captain ;  Blowhard,  and 
myself — were  all  that  were  left.  As  for  the 
steward,  he  was  busy  seeing  some  cases  hauled 
ui)  from  the  hold,  and  some  orange-trees  for 
England  duly  lowered  witliout  damage  into  the 
same  ct)ekro{ioh-haunted  vault ;  where  the  ship's 
cat,  and  some  Spanish  sailors,  who  played  at  cards 
night  and  day,  were  the  onlv  inmates  ;  lurking 
about  under  boxes  and  bafcs,  like  proscribed 
Royalists  or  Chouans  flying  the  guillotine. 

Blowhard— jovial,  calm,  and  imperturbable — 
having  let  off  nis  steam  by  a  destructive  battery 
of  oaths  against  the  city  of  Vigo,  its  laws  anS^ 
regulations,  ordered  cigars  and  hot  glasses 
of  grog  round ;  which  every  one  submitted  to 
with  a  remonstrating  look,  as  if  grog  was  not 
their  nightly  custom. 

I  thought  old  Blowhard  was  coming  out  ^vith  a 
yam  when  I  saw  him  look  at  us  all  round,  then 
stretch  out  his  legs,  button  up  his  blue  frock- 
coat  very  tidit,  stir  round  his  grog,  and  look 
up  at  the  toothed  top  of  the  funnel.  Sure  cnongh 
out  it  came : 

"  Qentlcmcu,"  he  said  (and  I  IcAve  out  his  sea 
jargon,  telling  the  story  my  own  way),  and  all 
our  eyes  turned  on  him — *'  gentlemen,  as  your 
jawing-tacklc  does  not  seem  in  running  order, 
I  suppose  I  shan't  offend  any  of  yon  much 
telliag   vou,   over   our   grog,    a   disagree- 

le  little  thing  that  happeueS  to  me  once  when 
I  commanded  the  Dancing  Jinny,  bound  from 
Bristol  to  Mangrove  River,  uearOld  Calabar,  to 
trade  and  barter  with  the  natives,  muskets  and 
gunpowder  against  palm-oil  and  ivory.  Averydis- 
.'i^rceable  thing  it  was — a  'nation  disagreeable 
thing;  but  I  got  well«itpf  itjOryou  would  not 
secmc  here.  '  '   '"  '    ■ 

■  ■A'  Now,  I  may  as  well  go  back,  and  say  that  I 
am  the  son  ot  a  Gloucestershire  parson ;  and 
that  ever  since  I  knew  a  frigate  from  a  felucca  I 
had  dctermhicd  to  go  to  sea ;  yes,  ever  since  I 
could  gnaw  a  biscuit  I  had  resolved  to  be  a 
second  Captain  Cook  or  Lord  Nelson,  I  did  not 
specially  care  which.  I  had  been  bitten  some- 
how by  my  nurse's  stories  about  a  certain  uncle 
of  mine  who  had  died  in  Jamaica  of  yellow  fever. 
I  could  listen  all  day  to  those  stories  about  his 
pigtail  and  flute  playing ;  the  ships  he  drew  in  our 


nursery-books  I  conld  still  see,  and  admire ;  and 
I  wiis  often  shown,  on  state  occasions,  the  ingeni- 
ous quill  necklace  he  had  made  when  a  prisoner  in 
the  isle  of  Fiance.  Li  vain  my  fatlier  used  to 
take  mc  to  an  old  one-legged  Greenwich  pen- 
sioner in  tlie  neighbourhood,  who  had  been 
bribed  to  tell  mc  horrible  stories  of  shipwrecks 
and  sea-fights.  These  oidy  made  me  more  .inxious 
than  before  to  see  blue  water.  In  vain  old 
Liddy,  our  nurse,  told  mc  tliat  she  had  foretold 
my  Uncle  Charles's  death,  by  the  death-smell 
that  came  from  his  clothes  that  hung  in  the  nur- 
sery cupboard  the  niglithc  died  at  Kingstown.  I 
ran  off  to  climb  the  maimu/^st  of  a  poplar  in  the 
orchard,  or  to  scramble  about  the  roof  of  the 
pigeon-house.  I  tried  all  sorts  of  ways  of  har- 
dcm'ng  myself — slept  on  the  bedroom  floor,  fancy- 
ing it  a  hammock ;  and,  one  night,  slept  up  in 
the  yew-tree  in  the  churchyard  to  see  how  I 
could  bear  a  nigh  wind  and  the  night-watch. 
My  favourite  amusement  was  to  load  an  old 
horse-pistol  with  powder ;  and,  in  some  safe  field, 
get  up  an  imaginary  single  combat  between 
mvselt  and  Will  Watch,  the  bold  smuggler,  or 
Blackbeard,  the  pirate,  in  which  I  always  got 
the  better  of  it,  punctuating  the  coup  de  grace 
by  a  bang  of  my  weapon,  which  alarmed  the 
w-nolc  village,  ana  frightened  my  father  nearly 
into  lits  just  as  he  was  putting  the  crowning 
wind-up  to  his  Easter  sermon. 

"  I  reproach  myself  for  it  now ;  but  T  sup- 
pose it  IS  the  same  with  every  one  who  has 
once  got  that  roving  spoonful  of  salt  in  his 
blood.  I  cared  for  nothing.  The  old  rectory 
with  the  apricot-tree  under  the  bedroom 
windows,  the  swallows'  nests,  the  rats  so 
tumultuous  at  night,  the  garden,  the  bee- 
hives, the  trout  stream,  the  ferreting — all 
grew  flat  and  wearisome  to  me.  I  cared  for 
nothing  but  punting  about  the  mill-pond, 
swimming,  cruisin"^  in  a  tub,  and  aping  in  any 
way  a  seafaring  lire. 

"  Now,  I  dare  say  at  that  time,  if  I  had  been 
shown,  as  through  a  window,  some  of  the 
awful  scenes  I've  witnessed  at  sea — those  blue 
metal  waves  that  seem  ready  to  wsish  down  the 
stars  and  drown  the  world,  vessels  smashing  on. 
to  the  beak  of  a  reef,  and  such-like,  I  should 
have  been  a  bit  cowed ;  but  then  I  had  never 
swung  in  a  hammock,  or  knocked  a  weevil 
out  or  a  biscuit ;  but  I  had  a  stout  heart,  and 
I  don't  think  Robinson  Crusoe  himself  could 
have  kept  the  longing  quiet  more  than  a  day 
or  two. 

"  I  remember,  as  well  as  if  it  was  yesterdav,  the 
night  my  father,  tired  out  at  last,  settled  I  sliould 
go  to  sea.  He  had  set  me  to  learn  Gray's  Elegy  for 
swinging  myself  from  one  j)oplar-trec  to  another 
by  a  rope,  and  then  fight  nig  Bogey  Griffin,  the 
bully  of  the  village,  for  saying^  I  was  not  fit  even 
for  a  powder-monkey  on  board  the  Lord  Mayor's 
barge.  I  had  been  reading  a  book  of  voyages, 
and  gone  to  bed  so  full  of  them,  that  I  lay  awake 
faneyiiij^  I  heard,  in  every  bough  that  shook  at 
the  window,  a  sheet  snap  or  a  mast  go  by  the 
board.  I  was  still  awake  when  my  poor  father 
came  up,  as  he  always  did  the  last  thing,  to  pat 
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by  bis  papers  for  the  night.  1  heard  him  go  into 
his  study,  stop  a  few  minutes,  then  come  out 
as  usual,  composedly  lock  the  door,  walk  twenty 
yards  down  tne  corridor,  then  go  back,  unloct 
the  room,  look  in  nervously  to  see  there  was  no 
fire,  again  relock  it,  and  go  down  stairs.  This 
time,  to  my  astonishment,  however,  he  had  not 
descended  three  steps  before  ho  came  back,  to- 
wards my  room :  his  hand  was  on  the  lock,  he 
was  in.  I  can  see  now  his  grave,  formal 
face,  keeping  down  all  rebellious  emotion  as 
he  came  through  the  slant  moonbeams,  and 
stood  at  my  bed.  '  Tom,'  says  he,  gravely,  *  you 
have  jJwap  been  wanting  to  go  to  sea.  I^ow 
you're  gomg.  I  left  your  mother  all  in  tears 
packing  your  things  down, stairs.  You  go  to- 
morrow by  the  Stroud  coach,  that  will  be  at  the 
Burnt  Asu  Turnpike  at  ten  o'clock.  May  my 
prayers  avert  the  evil  that  sometimes  falls  on 
disobedient  children.  Good  night.  God  bless 
you!' 

"  He  was  gone.  I  put  my  head  under  the 
sheet,  and  blubbered  like  a  young  whale  that 
is  cutting  his  wisdom  teeth.  I  fell  asleep 
just  as  the  sky  was  getting  grey,  awoke 
witli  a  shiver  two  hours  after,  dressed,  and 
went  down.  I  gulped  down  a  mouthful  or 
two  of  breakfast,  and  was  ready  to  take  my 
father's  hand  to  walk  to  the  turnpike  a  full  hour 
before  there  was  any  occasion.  The  weather 
looked  dirty  beliind  me  as  I  left  mother  and 
sisters  in  tears,  and  tried  to  look  like  a  man.  I 
comforted  myself  with  my  new  navy  jacket,  blue 
and  glossy,  and  smelling  of  the  wool.  Presently, 
the  Stroud  coach  came  flashing  in  sight.  My 
father — 'sir'  1  always  called  him — pressed  my 
hand,  whispered  in  my  ear,  as  advice  for  my  be- 
haviour at  Bristol,  where  I  was  to  join  my  sliip, 
'Take  care  of  crimps  and  ring-droppers,'  said  he, 
as  he  drew  me  to  him,  and  gently  pushed  me  off. 
Away  we  went.  Sober  John,  tne  coachman, 
kept  up  his  steady  and  safe  pace  of  four  miles 
an  hour,  to  the  great  derision  of  some  wild 
young  bloods  who  passed  us,  bound  for  the 
covert.  My  father's  foreboding  about  a  disobe- 
dient son  made  me  cry  for  a  night  or  two,  but  I 
soon  forgot  it 

"  Not  anything  happened  to  me  at  Bristol 
worth  recoraiujj ;  for  I  was  all  day  in  the  count- 
ing-house, making  out  lists  of  sugar-casks  and 
nun  puncheons — the  cargo  of  a  West  Lidian 
▼esse!  that  the  merchant,  to  whom  my  ship 
bielonged,  had  just  received  from  Saint  Kitt's, 
and  which  work  he  kept  me  at,  kmdly  to  pre- 
vent my  being  taken  by  a  press-gang,  or  getting 
into  any  other  mischief.  It  was  one  day  that  I 
was  waDun^  round  Queen-square — whosedcserted 
splendour  impressed  me,  and  where  I  got  the 
sailors,  for  small  treats  of  grog,  to  tell  me  all 
the  horrors  of  the  late  riot :  how  they  had  seen 
men  floating  about  screaming  in  the  molten 
tanks  of  lead  on  the  top  of  the  porticoes ;  and 
how  they  had  seen  dragoons  slice  off  a  thief's 
head  at  a  single  back  cut — I  was  idling  along 
one  of  the  quays,  looking  at  the  ruined  and 
ttimblc-down  houses,  when  an  old  negro  woman, 
(rightfully  ugly,  and  scrunched  up  iu  a  heap 


between  two  sugar-casks,  fixed  her  eye  on  me, 
and  asked  for  alms  :  '  Gib  hum  sometir.^  for  de 
lub  of  de  Lord,'  she  mumbled,  holding  out  her 
black  cup  of  a  hand.  I  looked  at  her,  whistling 
and  making  fun  of  the  old  wretch.  She  was  a  butt 
of  the  river-side  taverns.  I  asked  her  if  she 
could  give  me  change  for  a  five-pound  note.  I 
saw  her  mouth  twitch  and  her  eyes  work.  I  had 
heard  she  was  epileptic ;  and,  before  I  could 
speak,  she  fumbled  in  the  ragged  bosom  of  her 
gown,  and  pulled  out  what  looked  like  the  skull  of 
a  snake,  with  dry  grass  wrapped  round  it.  '  Do 
you  see  dat  ?'  she  said.  '  That  is  my  fetish — 
fever  fetish  ;  has  been  in  this  busum  forty  year, 
ever  since  I  left  Brass  River.  You  have  oeen 
and  broken  your  fader's  heart,  and  now  you 
will  pay  for  it,  my  little  piccaninmr,  burn  and 
rot  you !'  I  moved  on,  wnistling  Up  with  the 
Jolly  Roger,  and  thought  no  more  of  it  till  I 
got  to  Mangrove  River.  Then  I  began  to  remem- 
Dcr  what  she  had  said. 

"  We  had  a  pleasant  voyage  out.  Went  first 
to  Bonny  River  for  oil ;  then  to  Old  Calabar  for 
ivory.  Everything  went  welL  The  captain  was 
stem,  but  kind.  ITie  first  mate  made  a  pet  of 
me,  and  turned  schoolmaster ;  keeping  me  at 
quadrant  aud  observation  making  ;  so  that  I  got 
on  to  the  astonishment  of  the  ship.  The  first 
week  out,  I  had  learnt,  by  name,  every  rope  and 
spar  in  the  vessel ;  and,  as  for  climbing  pranks 
to  the  cross-trees,  I  cared  no  more  for  the  mast- 
head than  a  squirrel  for  a  high  bough.  Every- 
thing went  well.  We  had  made  a  quick  passage 
out — fair  wind,  and  good  weather.  The  cash 
came  in.  We  sold  half  our  powder,  and  all  our 
beads  and  muskets;  and  had  already  stowed 
away  enough  oil  and  tusks  to  pay  a  handsome 
profit  on  the  voyage.  We  had  seen  nothinj^  of 
pirates  or  slavers,  and  were  as  snug  and  healthy 
as  if  we  had  been  lying  in  the  Bristol  Docks  or 
at  Portishead,  waiting  for  a  wind.  We  arrived 
at  Mangrove  River  the  day  before  we  had  ex- 
pected, to  lay  in  some  hard  wood,  just  to  fill  up 
the  hold.  I  was  proud  of  my  ship,  and  happy 
as  a  king.  I  bought  a  red  and  grey  parrot  at 
Cape  Coast,  for  my  sister  Kate;  and  I  now 
began  to  think  of  dear  Gloucestershire  and 
home. 

"  One  or  two  of  us  had  a  sort  of  feverish 
cold,  which  the  captain  laughed  at,  aud  called 
*  a  seasoning ;'  and,  except  rubbuig  the  decks 
now  and  then  with  dry  sand,  we  laughed  at  all 
the  croaking  stories  of  the  supercargo  about  the 
African  climate.  The  cook,  who  had  once  lived 
on  the  Nun  River,  said,  with  a  sort  of  grum- 
bling regret  at  liis  prophecies  not  coming  true, 
that  even  Africa  wasn't  what  it  used  to  be.  I 
really  believe  that  he  would  have  liked  to  have 
seen  just  one  or  two  of  us  with  a  shot  tied  to 
our  heels,  to  prove  he  knew  more  about  fever 
than  M-e  did.  The  doctor,  who  was  writing  a 
book  on  '  sun-stroke,*  was  unfortunately,  while 
making  an  experiment  on  himself,  knocked 
down  by  the  sun  (who  did  not  like  being  set  at 
defiance  by  even  a  doctor),  grew  delirious,  and 
was  obliged  to  be  lashed  in  his  hammock. 
This  was  the, only  drawback  on  the  universal 
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good  temper  of  every  one  on  board.  The  cook 
sulked  a  little,  and  used  to  go  about  lookmg  at 
the  sky,  and  muttering ;  but,  as  his  moodiness 
only  showed  itself  in  getting  out  on  the  bow- 
sprit in  royal  solitude  and  scouring  a  favourite 
siewpan,  he  offended  no  one.  The  captain  was 
in  a  dancing  state  of  delight,  and  swore,  if  the 
old  vessel  ever  was  broken  up  in  his  lifetime, 
he  would  buy  her  figure-head  to  put  it  in  his 
garden  at  Lower  Easton.  I  used  to  go  on 
shore  to  shoot  parrots,  or  get  a  cut  at  a  Tiijppo- 
potamns;  and,  what  with  that  and  the  nute, 
and  learning  ^1  the  sail-makers'  knots  and  my 
trigonometry,  I  was  pretty  well  occupied. 

"  How  well  I  remember  that  river,  turning 
the  sea  to  a  slab  soup  colour  at  its  mouth, 
and  narrowing  to  mangrove  creeks  and  jungly 
ditches,  as  it  raudded  the  bright,  blue,  crisp 
water  that  I  had  learned  to  love  as  so  safe  and 
sure  a  sign  of  the  deep  sea !  'Twas  up  this  fatal 
river — n6t  green  and  transparent  yellow,  but 
brownand  se^rer-like — that  we  lay  some  way  from 
the  bar,  where  there  was  always  a  trembling  line 
of  froth ;  near  the  ruins  of  an  old  Portuguese 
fort,  which  some  husky  dwarf  palms,  dry  and 
bloodless,  crowed  over,  and  some  three  miles 
from  the  negro  village  where  we  got  our  liard 
wood  cutters  from.  The  heat  was  that  of  a  fur- 
nace door,  when  you  throw  it  open  suddenly  and 
shut  your  eyes  as  the  great  tongues  of  fire  lick 
out  savagely  and  blindingly.  The  low  morass 
banks  were  without  a  hut,  and  covered  with 
thick  jungle  of  palm  and  mangrove.  No  sound 
came  out  the  mournful  shriek  or  bellow  of  some 
unknown  amphibious  bird  or  beast.  The  wild 
waves  on  the  banks  had  a  way  of  tossing  and 
heaving,  apparently  without  a  cause;  but — except 
for  four  hours  in  the  evening,  when  the  negro 
king  came  to  us  for  rum,  or  the  workmen 
brought  us  wood — we  saw  no  living  creature ;  so 
that  we  got  dull  and  satiated  with  incessant 
sleep,  ancf  eager  as  children  for  a  holiday  to  get 
home. 

"  One  day  the  negro  king,  a  magnificent  po- 
tentate, with  a  fish-strainer  for  a  breastplate 
and  a  triple  tiara  of  old  hat,  came  in  state  with 
a  retinue  of  greasy  rascals  with  spears  to  warn 
us  of  tlie  hot  season  that  would  begin  in  a  few 
days.  The  captain  winked  at  us,  and  said  that 
if  it  rained  brimstone  lie  was  not  going  to  trip 
anchor  till  lie  had  got  all  his  hard  wood  on  boara. 
He  knew  all  their  tricks.  They  had  got  all  the 
presents  out  of  us,  and  now  they  wanted  to  save 
their  trouble  with  the  wood,  and  get  us  off. 
"Words  ensued  between  the  king  and  the 
captain,  ending  witli  the  captain  kicking  the 
king  into  his  boat,  and  one  of  our  men  getting 
wounded  in  the  hip  with  a  spear — rather  a 
troublesome  thing ;  for  the  wound  wanted  prob- 
ing, and,  when  we  went  to  the  doctor  he  only 
raved  and  wallowed  about,  and  sjiid  '  we  were 
all  doomed.'  He  kept  shouting  throughout  tlie 
night,  '  All  doomed !' 

"  The  next  day  no  negro  came  near  us,  and 
we  got  anxious ;  but  the  captain  said  the  voyage 
had  been  a  good  one ;  there  was  no  hurry,  and 
he  should  wait  if   it  was  three  weeks,   hot 


season,  or  no  hot  season,  for  he  wasn't  going  to 
be  cheated  by  a  set  of  niggers.  That  was 
Tuesday.  Wednesday,  when  I  got  up  an  hour 
before  daylight  for  my  watcb,  I  found  a  hot 
steaming  tog  choking  up  the  river,  that  made 
you  cough  involuntarily.  I  felt  as  sick  as 
I  was  in  my  first  gale  of  wind;  and,  to  my 
surprise,  when  I  looked  round,  I  saw  the  cook 
holding  his  nose,  and  pulling  a  longer  face  than 
usual. 

"  •  What  churchyard  are  you  last  from  P'  I 
said. 

"  Said  he,  '  I  think  I  could  tell  you  better 
what  churchyard  I  am  going  to— and  some  more 
of  us.' 

"  Upon  this  we  fell  to  words,  and  I  declared 
I  would  report  him  to  the  captain ;  for,  in  those 
young  days,  like  all  youngsters,  I  stood  very; 
much  on  my  dignity;  having  nothing  else  to  stand 
upon,  in  fact. 

"'Pipe  away,'  says  he;  'but. he  hasjijwt 
turned  in.' 

"'Not  well?' said  L 

"  '  Not  well,'  echoed  the  sulky  fellow,  looking 
at  me  from  under  his  eyes  with,  I  thought,  more 
pity  than  vexation. 

"  '  We  are  all  doomed !'  roared  the  doctor 
from  his  hammock. 

"  '  And  that's  about  it,'  said  the  cook, 
grumbling  off  to  get  on  the  bowsprit  to  scour 
his  stewpan. 

"  Every  day  came  that  mist,  passing  into  a 
warm  dropping  dew  as  the  sun  broke  out  like  a 
swift,  red-hot  twenty-four  pounder  through  the 
winks  of  fading  stars.  Then  the  long,  long, 
burning,  dull  day,  and  then  night,  and  the  low 
creeping  death-mist  and  its  warm  strangling, 
vapour  over  again.  The  doctor  got  worse  and 
worse,  and,  when  I  went  one  morning  to  see  if 
I  coidd  get  from  liini  some  advice  about  the 
captain's  fever,  I  found  him,  with  clenched 
teeth,  trying  still  feebly  to  repeat  the  words, 
'All — doomed.'  A  short  interval  of  feeble 
sanity  came  on,  and  he  managed  to  raise  him- 
self in  bed,  and  pcant  to  a  certain  drawer  in 
his  medicine  chest.  I  touched  the  two  first 
knobs,  and  he  shook  his  head,  I  touched  the 
third,  and  he  smiled,  gasped  out  something,  fell 
back,  and  died. 

"  "VVhcn  I  opened  the  drawer  I  found  a  paper 
labelled  Peruvian  Bark;  a  great  antidote  for 
such  fevers  as  were  now  smouldering  through 
the  ship;  but,  unluckily,  the  rats  and  cock- 
roaches had  got  at  it,  and  not  more  than  two 
table-spoonfuls  were  left.  I,  whom  they  all 
looked  up  to  because  I  had  some  book  learning 
divided  this  amongst  the  men,  for  the  captain 
refused  to  take  any,  and  said  I  wanted  to  poison 
him  and  to  sell  the  ship  to  the  nigger  king.  His 
mind  wandered  througn  weakness,  and  he  seldom 
came  on  deck  ;  sleeping  much,  and  I  am  afraid 
drinking — no  one  daring  to  stop  him. 

"  There  was  no  doubt  we  had  the  fever.  Five 
were  down.  The  cook  first  fell  ill ;  then  the 
boatswain,  who  died  of  slieer  fright.  Still 
we  diired  not  turn  the  ship  homeward  while  the 
lading  was  unfinished.    The  work  went  on  very 
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;  for  now,  acvcn  of  the  best  hands  were 
ill,  and  tfie  negroes  sent  us  fewer  men  than  before. 
The  sailors  were  sulkv,  frightened,  and  quarrel- 
some ;  and  I  think  -if  the  fever  had  not  spread 
like  a  devouring  fire  every  morning,  churning 
some  fresh  victim— that  they  woukl  have  either 
broken  into  tlie  spirit  room,  or  seized  the  ship 
and  steered  home.  One  day  the  negroes  took 
alarm.  1  thought  they  would.  They  wormed 
the  fever-secret  out  of  a  drunken  sailor  b^  giving 
him  some  gold-dust.     One  of  them  raised  his 

Saddle  as  signal,  and,  suddenly  dropping  their 
urdcns,  the  rest  leaped  into  their  canoes  and 
paddled  away  up  the  river.  They  never  came 
near  us  again,  and  tlie  drunken  sailor,  Gring  a 

?istol    after   them,  did  not  improve  matters, 
'hat  night  the  captain  was  found  dead  in  his 
cabin,  his  arm  resting  on  a  letter  beginning, 

'  Officers  and  men,  I  implore * 

"  But  how  can  I  bear  to  recal  that  horrible 
time  ?  One  by  one  every  man  sickened.  Some, 
while  aloft,  fell  down  pale  and  trembling.  Others 
while  at  table ;  others  while  on  watch ;  others  at 
the  galley  fire ;  others  in  their  hammocks ;  all 
the  same  symptoms, — fever,  cramp,  convulsions, 
and  death.  The  cook  died.  Then  I  thought  of 
my  father's  words  and  the  old  negro  woman. 
Some  died  grappling  and  screaming  as  if  death 
was  a  real  visible  being  that  could  be  threatened 
and  driven  away ;  others,  as  to  a  sleep,  with 
praver  and  moan.  One,  a  boy,  talking  of  green 
nelds  and  primrose  meadows ;  others  with  allu- 
sious  to  crime  and  sin.  One  by  one  they  passed 
away,  till  the  horrid  conviction  came  over  me 
that  I  should  be  left  alone  there  in  the  ship  to 
die  of  the  fever,  unpitied  and  alone.  I  was  still 
just  strong  enough  to  drag  the  Lost  poor  fellow 
to  the  side  ana  push  him  overboard  in  the 
clothes  that  he  had  died  in. 

"  0  how  horrible  the  loneliness  of  that  first 
night,  as  the  shadows  of  the  palms  stretched 
across  the  vessel,  like  the  black  feelers  of  some 
devilish  creature  groping  for  its  prey !  The 
fire  of  sunset  died  out  over  tlie  swamps 
and  jungles,  and  the  vessel  grew  dark.  Mos- 
quitoes spread  in  clouds  as  if  they  had  been 
bred  from  the  dead  bodies.  The  bar  sounded 
louder.  TiraJHtcasts  on  shore  howled  as  if  im- 
patient at  <^Pry>life.  The  long  white  vapours 
stole  towards  me  like  ghostly  snakes.  Heaven 
knows  how  mv  brain  escaped  !  but,  I  suppose, 
the  bore  of  life  saved  my  reason.  I  went  to 
all  the  bert  lis  where  the  men  had  died  that  I 
might  catch  the  disease,  I  liandlcd  the  spokes 
of  the  wheel.  I  climbed  aloft.  I  threw  myself 
into  a  hammock.  I  put  on  the  doctor's  clothes. 
I  tlirew  myself  into  the  captain's  chair.  I  fell 
on  my  knees  in  the  lonely  oftbin  and  prayed  for 
forgiveness,  for  disobeying  my  father  and  insult- 
ing the  wretchedness  of  ihe  aged  and  miserable 
negro  woman.     I  also  prayed  tor  death. 

"I  passed  a  week  thus — such  a  week  as  a 
•anc  man,  unjustly  confined  in  a  madhouse,  may 
spend.  I  used  to  go  and  sit  aloft,  looking  up 
tlie  river  for  the  negro-boat.  , Sometimes  my 
reason  seemed  to  wander,  and  I  fancied  the  dead 
men  were  thrusting  their  heads  up  round  the 


ship  and  cursing  mc  as  the  bringer  of  evil  to 
the  ship.  Sometimes  I  faincied  I  hca-i  voices 
in  the  cabins,  or  could  see  shadows  pacing  at  the 
watch  or  turning  the  wheel.  But,"  continued 
Blowhard,  perliaps  to  relieve  the  agony  which 
came  over  lum  even  in  telling  the  story,  "I see  a 
shore-boat  coming  with  the  mail-bags,  so  I  must 
cut  iny  tjile  short.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  negro 
king  at  hist  sent  down  a  boat  to  me  to  propose 
peace ;  gained  courage  at  finding  nie  still  akve ; 
and, after  much  diplomacy,  thrcjits,  entreaties,  and 
presents,  put  a  negro  crew  on  board  to  take  the 
vessel  to  Bai-agoon,  where  I  got  assistance  from 
the  consul ;  reached  home,  and  was  at  once  pro- 
moted. You  may  be  sure  I  asked  for  tkit  fetish 
woinan  when  1  got  back  to  Bristol;  and, 
curiously  enough  (you  will  call  it  a  sailor's  super- 
stition), I  was  told  she  died  the  very  day  our  nrst 
man  was  taken  ill  in  Mangrove  River.  We  of 
this  age  are  deuced  clever,  but  I  don't  think,  in 
spite  of  the  Times  and  the  Electric  Telegraph, 
that  wc  have  yet  got  to  the  bottom  of  every- 
thing. 

"I  was  going  to  end  with  a  yam  about  a 
monkey  coming  on  board  to  steal  a  fowl  that  I 
had  killed  :ujd  hung  in  the  rigging,  and  how,  when 
I  chased  him,  he  took  a  sliip  s  musket,  fired  into 
the  powder  magazine,  and  blew  me  and  the  ship's 
papers  high  and  dry  on  shore ;  but  I  thought 
that  was  nulling  it  rather  too  strong." 

"Tliank  you,  captain,  for  your  story,"  we  all 
sang  out  in  chorus. 

"  ^tail-boat !"  cried  a  voice  from  under  our 
quarter. 


PRAY  EMPLOY  MAJOR  NAMBY! 

I  HAVE  such  an  extremely  difficult  subject  to 
write  about,  that  I  really  don't  know  how  to 
begin.  The  fact  is,  I  am  a  single  lady — single, 
you  will  please  to  understand,  entirely  because 
I  have  refused  many  excellent  offers.  Pray 
don't  imagine  from  this  that  I  am  old.  Some 
women's  offers  come  at  long  intervals,  and  other 
women's  offers  come  close  together.  Mine  came 
remarkably  close  together — so,  of  course,  I 
cannot  possibly  be  old.  Not  that  I  presume 
to  describe  myself  as  absolutely  young,  either ; 
so  much  depends  on  people's  points  of  view.  I 
have  heard  female  children  of  the  ages  of 
eighteen  or  nineteen  called  young  ladies.  This 
seems  to  me  to  be  ridiculous— and  I  have  held 
that  opinion,  without  once  wavering  from  it,  for 
more  than  ten  years  past.  It  is,  after  all,  a 
question  of  feehng  j  and,  shall  I  confess  it  ?  I 
feel  so  young ! 

Dear,  dciir  me  I  this  is  dreadfully  egotistical ; 
and,  besides,  it  is  not  in  the  least  what  1 
want.  May  I  be  kindly  permitted  to  begin 
againP 

The  European  war  fnow  I  have  got  the  right 
end  of  the  tnread  at  last)  alarms  me  inexpres- 
sibly, of  course.  And  yet,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  it  is  not  my  alarm  exactly  that  sets  mc 
writing  at  the  present  moment.  I  am  urged, 
rather,  by  a  feeling  of  curiosity  to  know  if 
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England  is  likely  on  some  future  day  to  join  in 
the  fighting.  Some  of  the  papers  say  one 
thing,  and  some  sav  the  other.  If  England 
is  not  likely  to  join  in  the  fighting,  then  I 
have  nothing  more  to  write  about.  But,  if  the 
chances  are  all  the  other  way,  and  if  we  catch  the 
war-fever  in  our  turn,  then  what  1  want  to  know 
(with  many  apologies  for  askinigr  the  quest  ion) 
is,  whether  my  next  door  neighbour.  Major 
Namby,  will  be  taken  from  his  home  by  the 
Horse' Guards,  and  presented  with  his  fit  post 
of  command  in  the  English  army.  It  will  come 
out,  sooner  or  later;  so  there  is  no  harm  in 
my  acknowledging  at  once,  that  it  would  add 
immeasurably  to  my  comfort  and  happiness 
if  the  gallant  major  were  ordered  off  on  any 
service  which  would  take  liim  away  from  his 
own  house. 

I  am  really  very  sorry,  but  I  must  leave  off 
beginning  already,  and  go  back  again  to  the  part 
before  the  beginning  (if  there  is  such  a  thing), 
in  order  to  explain  the  nature  of  my  objection 
to  Major  Namoy,  and  why  it  would  be  such  a 
great  relief  to  nie  (supposing  we  are  unfortu- 
nate enough  to  be  dragged  mto  this  dreadful 
war),  if  he  happened  to  be  one  of  the  first 
officers  called  out  for  the  service  of  his  Queen 
and  country. 

I  live  in  the  suburbs,  and  I  have  bought  my 
iiouse.  The  major  lives  in  the  suburbs,  next 
door  to  me,  and  he  has  bought  his  house.  I 
don't  object  to  this,  of  course.  I  merely  men- 
tion it  to  make  things  straight. 

Major  Namby  has  been  twice  married.  Hb 
first  wife — dear,  dear !  how  can  I  express  it  ? 
Shall  1  say,  with  vulgar  abruptness,  that  his 
first  wife  had  a  family  ?  And  must  I  descend 
into  particulars,  and  add  that  they  are  four  in 
number,  and  that  two  of  them  are  twins  ?  Well, 
the  words  are  written ;  and  if  they  will  do  over 
again  for  the  same  purpose,  I  beg  to  repeat 
them  in  reference  to  the  second  Mrs.  Namby 
(still  alive),  who  has  also  had  a  family,  and 

is no,  I  really  cannot  say,   is  likely  to  go 

on  having  one.  There  arc  certain  limits,  in  a 
case  of  this  kind,  and  I  think  I  have  reached 
them.  Permit  me  simply  to  state  tLit  the 
second  ilrs.  Namby  has  three  children,  at  pre- 
sent. These,  with  the  first  Mrs.  Namby's  four, 
make  a  total  of  seven.  The  seven  are  com- 
posed of  five  girls  and  two  bop.  And  the  first 
Mrs.  Namby's  family  all  have  one  particular 
kind  of  constitution,  and  the  second  Mrs. 
Namb/s  family  all  have  another  particular  kind 
of  constitution.  Let  mc  explain  once  more  that 
I  merely  mention  these  little  matters,  and  that 
I  don't  object  to  them. 

Now  pray  be  patient :  I  am  coming  fast  to 
the  point— I  am  indeed.  But  please  let  me  sav 
a  little  word  or  two  about  Major  Namby  himself. 
In  the  first  place,  I  have  looked  out  his  name  in 
the  Army  List,  and  I  cannot  find  that  he  was 
ever  engaged  in  battle  anywhere.  He  appears 
to  have  entered  the  army,  most  imfortunatelv  for 
his  own  renown,  just  after,  instead  of  justlxjfore, 
the  battle  of  Waterloo.  He  has  been  at  all  sorts 
of  foreign  stations,  at  the  very  time,  in  each 


case,  when  there  was  no  military  work  to  do — 
except  once  at  some  West  Indian  Island,  where 
he  seems  to  have  assisted  in  putting  down  a  few 
poor  unfortunate  negroes  "who  tried  to  get  up  a 
riot.  This  is  the  only  active  service  that  he  nas 
ever  performed :  so  I  suppose  it  is  all  owing  to  his 
being  well  off  and  to  tnosc  dreadful  abuses  of 
ours  that  he  has  been  made  a  major  for  not 
having  done  a  major's  work.  So  far  as  looks 
go,  however,  he  is  military  enough  in  ap])earance 
to  take  the  command  of  tne  British  army  at  five 
minutes'  notice.  He  is  very  tall  and  upright, 
and  carries  a  martial  cane,  and  wears  short 
martial  whiskers,  and  has  an  awfully  loud  mar- 
tial voice.  His  face  is  very  pink,  and  his  eyes 
are  extremely  round  and  staring,  and  he  has 
that  singularly  disagrceable-lookiug  roll  of  fat 
red  flesh  at  the  back  of  his  neck,  oetween  the 
bottom  of  his  short  grey  hair  and  the  top  of  his 
stiff  black  stock,  which  seems  to  be  3)eculiar  to 
all  hearty  old  officers  who  are  remarkably  well 
to  do  in  the  world.  He  is  certmnlv  not  more 
than  sLxty  years  of  a^ ;  and,  if  a  laciy  may  pre- 
sume to  judge  of  such  a  thing,  I  should  say  de- 
cidedly that  ne  had  an  immense  amount  of  unde- 
veloped energy  still  left  in  him,  at  the  service  of 
the  Horse  Guards. 

This  undeveloped  energy — and  here,  at  length, 
I  come  to  the  point — not  having  any  employ- 
ment in  the  right  direction,  has  run  wild  in  the 
wrong  direction,  and  has  driven  the  major  to 
devote  the  whole  of  his  otherwise  idle  time  to 
his  domestic  afTairs.  He  mana^s  his  children 
instead  of  his  regiment,  and  establishes  discipline 
in  the  servants'-hall  instead  of  in  the  barrack- 
yard.  Have  I  any  right  to  object  to  this  ?  None 
whatever,  I  rea(lily  admit.  I  may  hear  (most 
umvillingly)  that  Major  Namby  has  upset  the 
house  by  going  into  the  kitchen  and  objecting 
to  the  smartness  of  the  servants'  cajw ;  but  as  I 
am  not,  thank  Heaven,  one  of  those  unfortunate 
servants,  I  am  not  called  on  to  express  my 
opinion  of  such  unmanly-  meddling,  much  as  I 
scorn  it.  I  may  be  informed  (entirely  against 
my  own  will)  that  Mrs.  Namby's  iiusoand  has 
dared  to  regulate,  not  only  tlic  siee  and  substance, 
but  even  tke  number,  of  certain  lower  and  inner 
articles  of  Mrs.  Namby's  dress,  which  no  earthly 
consideration  will  induce  me  particularly  to 
describe;  but  as  I  do  not  (I  thank  Heaven 
again)  occupy  the  degraded  position  of  the 
major's  wife,  I  am  not  justified  in  expressing 
my  indignation  at  domestic  prying  and  petti- 
fogging, though  I  feel  it  all  over  me,  at  this  very 
moment,  from  liead  to  foot.  What  Major  Namby 
does  and  says,  inside  his  own  house,  is  his  busi- 
ness and  not  mine.  But  what  he  docs  and  sa^i 
outside  his  own  house,  on  the  gravel  walk  of  his 
front  garden,  under  my  own  eyes  and  close  to 
my  own  ears,  as  I  sit  at  work  at  the  window,  is 
as  much  my  affair  as  the  major's,  and  more,  for 
it  is  I  who  suffer  by  it. 

Pardon  mc  a  momentary  pau«e  for  relief,  a 
momentary  thrill  of  self-congratulation.  T  have 
got  to  my' grievance  at  last^ — I  have  taken  the 
right  literary  turning  at  the  end  of  the  preced- 
ing paragraph  ;  and  the  fair,  straight  high-road 
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of  plain  narrative  now  spreads  engagingly  before 
me. 

My  complaint  against  Major  Namby  is,  in 
plain  tenns,  tbat  he  transacts  the  whole  of  his 
domestic  bu&iness  in  his  front  ganleii.  Whether 
it  arisas  from  natural  weakness  of  memory,  from 
total  want  of  a  sense  of  propriety,  or  from  a 
condition  of  mind  which  is  closely  allied  to  oind- 
ness  of  the  occcutric  sort,  I  cannot  say,  but 
the  major  certainly  does  sometimes  ])artially,  and 
sometimes  entirely,  forget  his  private  family 
matters,  and  the  necessary  directions  connected 
with  them,  \diile  he  is  inside  the  house,  and 
does  habitually  remember  them,  and  repair  all 
omissions,  by  bawling  through  his  windows,  at 
the  top  of  his  voice,  as  soon  as  he  gets  outside 
the  house.  It  never  seems  to  occur  to  him  that 
he  might  advantageously  return  in-doors,  and 
there  mention  what  he  has  forgotten  in  a  private 
and  proper  way.  The  instant  the  lost  idea 
strikes  him — which  it  invariably  does,  either  in 
his  front  garden,  or  in  the  roadway  outside  his 
house — he  roars  for  his  wife,  either  from  the 
gravel  walk,  or  over  the  low  wall — and  (if  I 
may  use  so  strong  an  expression)  empties  his 
mind  to  her  in  public,  witJiout  appearing  to  care 
whose  ears  he  wearies,  whose  delicacy  he  shocks, 
or  whose  ridicule  he  invites.  If  the  man  is  not 
mad,  his  own  small  family  fusses  have  taken 
such  complete  possession  of  all  his  senses,  that 
he  is  quite  incapable  of  noticing  anything  else, 
and  perfectly  impenetrable  to  the  opinions  of  his 
neighbours.  Let  me  show  that  the  grievance  of 
which  I  complain  is  no  slight  one,  by  giving  a 
few  examples  of  the  general  persecution  that  I 
suffer,  and  the  occasional  shocks  that  arc  ad- 
ministered to  my  deUcaoy,  at  the  coarse  hands 
of  Major  Namby. 

"We  will  say  it  is  a  fine  warm  morning.  I  am 
sitting  in  my  front  room,  with  tlie  y»'indow  open, 
absorbed  over  a  deeply  interesting  book.  I  liear 
the  door  of  the  next  house  bang  ;  I  look  up,  and 
see  the  major  descending  the  steps  into  his 
front  garden. 

He  walks— no,  he  marches — half  way  down 
the  front  garden  path,  with  his  head  high  in  the 
air,  and  his  chest  stuck  out,  and  his  military 
cane  fiercely  flourished  in  his  right  hand.  8aa- 
denly,  he  stops,  stamps  with  one  foot,  knocks 
up  the  hinder  part  of  the  brim  of  his  extremely 
curly  hat  with  his  left  hand,  and  begins  to  scratch 
at  tliat  singularly  disagreeable-looking  roll  of 
hi  red  flesh  in  the  back  of  hi.«  '»"^  ''"hioh 
scratching,  I  may  observe,   m  ;  is 

always  a  sure  sign,  in  the  case  .  _   rriid 

man,  that  a  lost  domestic  idea  has  suddenly  come 
back  to  him).  He  waits  a  moment  in  the  ridi- 
culous nosition  just  described,  then  wheels  round 
on  his  Lccl,  looks  up  at  tlie  first-floor  window, 
and,  instead  of  going  back  into  the  house  to 
mention  what  he  has  forgotten,  bawls  out 
fiercely  from  the  middle  of  the  walk : 

"liatilda!" 

I  hear  his  wife's  voice— a  shockingly  shrill 
rae ;  but  what  can  you  expect  of  a  woman  who 
has  been  seen,  over  and  over  again,  in  a  slat- 
ternly striped  wrapper,  as  late  as  two  o'clock  in 


the  afternoon — I  hear  his  wife's  voice  answer 
from  inside  the  house : 

"  Yes,  dear." 

"  I  said  it  was  a  south  wind." 

"Yes,  dear." 

"  It  isn't  a  south  wind." 

"  Lor',  dear !" 

"  It's  sou' -east.  I  won't  have  G«oi^na  taken 
out  to-day."  (Georgina  is  one  of  the  first  Mrs. 
Naniby's  family,  and  they  are  all  weak  in  the 
chest .)     "  Where's  nurse  r" 

"Here,  sir!"   • 

"  Nurse,  I  won't  have  Jack  allowed  to  rmi. 
Whenever  that  boy  perspires,  he  catches  cold. 
Hang  up  his  hoop.  If  he  cries,  take  him  into 
my  dressing-room,  and  show  him  the  birch  rod. 
MatiWa!" 

"Yes,  dear." 

"What  the  devil  do  they  mean  by  daub- 
ing aU  that  grease  over  Mary's  hair?  It's 
beastly  to  see  it — do  you  hear? — beastly! 
Where's  Paniby  ?"  (Pamby  is  the  unfortunate 
work-woman  who  makes  and  mends  the  family 
linen.) 

"  Here,  sii." 

"  Pamby,  what  are  you  about  now  ?" 

No  answer.  Pamby,  or  somebody  else,  giggles 
faintly.  The  major  flourishes  his  cane  in  a 
fury. 

"  Why  the  devU  don't  you  answer  me  P  I 
give  you  three  seconds  to  answer  me,  or  leave 
the  house.  One — two — three.  Pamby  !  what 
are  you  about  now  ?" 

"  If  you  please,  sir,  I'm  doing  something " 

"What?" 

"  Something  particular  for  baby,  sir  r" 

"  Drop  it  directly,  whatever  it  is.  Matilda ! 
how  many  pair  of  trousers  has  Katie  got  ?" 

"Only  three,  dear." 

"  Pamby !" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Shorten  all  Miss  Katie's  trousers  directly, 
including  the  pair  she's  got  on.  I've  said,  over 
and  over  again,  that  I  won't  have  those  frills  of 
hers  any  lower  don^l  than  her  knees.  Don't  let 
me  see  them  at  the  middle  of  her  shins  again. 
Nurse !" 

"  Y«s,  sir." 

"  Mind  the  crossings.  Don't  let  the  children 
sit  down  if  they're  hot.  Don't  let  them  speak 
to  other  children.  Don't  let  them  get  playing 
with  strange  dogs.  Don't  let  them  mess  their 
thimrs.  And,  above  all,  don't  bring  Master 
Jack  back  in  a  jKjrspiration.  Is  there  anything 
more,  before  1  go  out  ?" 

"  No,  sir." 

"  Matilda !    Is  there  anything  more?" 

"  No,  dear." 

"  Pamby !   Is  there  anything  more  ?" 

"  No,  sir." 

Here  the  domestic  coUoquy  ends,  for  the  time 
bektg.  Will  any  sensitive  person — especially  a 
person  of  my  own  sex — please  to  imagine  what 
I  must  suffer,  as  a  delicate  single  lady,  at  having 
all  these  family  details  obtruiied  on  my  atten- 
tion, whether  1  like  it  or  not,  in  the  major's 
rasping,  martial  voice,  and  in  the  shrill  answering 
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screams  of  the  vomcn  inside  ?  It  is  bad  enough 
to  b«  snbmitted  to  this  sort  of  persectition  ^hcn 
one  is  alone ;  but  it  is  far  •worse  to  be  also 
exposed  to  it — as  I  am  constantly^n  the  pre- 
sence of  visitors,  whose  conversation  is  neces- 
sarily interrupted,  whose  ears  arc  necessarily 
shocked,  whose  very  stay  in  my  house  is  neces- 
sarily shortened,  by  Major  Nainby's  unen- 
durably  public  way  of  managing  liis  private 
concerns. 

Only  the  other  day,  nry  old,  dear,  and  most 
valuccf  friend,  Lady  ^lauciushaw,  was  sitting 
with  me,  and  "was  entering  at  great  length  into 
the  interesting  story  of  ner  second  daughter's 
unliappy  marna^  engagement,  and  of  the  dig- 
nified manner  m  wfiich  the  family  nltimately 
broke  it  off.  For  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or 
so  our  interview  continued  to  be  delightfully 
uninterrupted.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  how- 
ever, just  as  Lady  Malkinsbaw,  with  the  tears 
in  her  eyes,  was  beginning  to  describe  the  effect 
^of  her  daughter's  clreadful  disappointment  on 
the  poor  dear  girl's  mind  and  looks,  1  heard 
the  aoor  of  the  major's  house  ban^  as  usual ; 
and,  looking  out  of  the  window  in  despair,  saw 
the  major  himself  strut  half  way  down  tne  walk, 
stop,  scratch  violently  at  bis  roll  of  red  llesh, 
wheel  round  so  as  to  face  the  house,  consider  a 
little,  pull  his  tablets  out  of  his  waistcoat- 
pocket,  shake  his  head  over  them,  and  then 
look  up  at  the  front  windows,  preparatory  to 
bawling  as  usual  at  the  degraded  female  mem- 
bers of  his  household.  Lady  Malkinsbaw,  quite 
ignorant  of  what  -was  coming,  happened,  at  the 
same  moment,  to  be  proceeding  with  her  pa- 
thetic story,  in  these  terms : 

"  I  do  assure  you,  my  poor  dear  girl  behaved 
throughout  with  the  heroism  of  a  maxtyr.  When 
I  haa  told  her  of  the  vile  -wretch's  behaviour, 
breaking  it  to  her  as  gently  as  I  possibly  could ; 
and  when  she  had  a  little  recovered,  1  said  to 

her " 

("  Matilda !") 

The  major's  rasping  voice  sounded  louder 
than  ever,  as  he  bawled  out  that  dreadful  name, 
just  at  the  WTong  moment.  Lady  Malkinsbaw 
started  as  if  she  had  been  shot.  I  put  down  the 
■window  in  despair ;  but  the  glass  was  no  pro- 
tection to  oar  ears— Miqor  Namby  can  roar 
through  a  brick  wail.  I  apologised^I  declared 
solemnly  that  my  next  door  neighbour  was  mad 
— I  entreated  Lady  Malkinsbaw  to  take  no  no- 
tice, and  to  go  on.  That  sweet  woman  imme- 
diately complied.  I  bum  with  indignation  when 
I  think  of  what  followed.  Every  word  from  the 
Nambys'  prden  (which  I  distin^ish  below 
by  parentheses)  came,  very  slightly  muffled 
bjr  tne  window,  straight  into  my  room,  and 
mixed  itself  up  with  her  ladyship's  story  in 
this  inexpressibly  ridiculous  and  impertinent 
maimer: 

"Well,"  my  kind  and  valued  friend  pro- 
ceeded, "as  I  was  telling  you,  when  the  first 
natural  burst  of  sorrow  was  over,   I  said  to 

her " 

"  Yes,  dear  Lady  Malkinsbaw  ?"  I  mur- 
mured, encouragingly. 


"T  said  to  her " 

("  By  jingo,  I've  forgotten  something  !  Ma- 
tilda !  when  1  made  my  memorandum  of  errands, 
how  many  had  I  to  do  ?") 

"  '  My  dearest,  darling  cliild,'  I  said " 

("  Paraby !  how  many  errands  did  your  mia- 
trcss  give  me  to  do  P") 

"  I  said,  '  my  dearest,  darlinc  child ' " 

("  Nurse  !  how  many  errands  did  your  mis- 
tress give  me  to  do  ?") 

"  'My  own  love,'  I  said " 

("  Pooh  !  pooh  !  I  tell  you,  I  had  four  errands 
to  do,  aoid  I've  only  got  three  of  'em  written 
down.  Check  me  off,  all  of  you — I'm  going  to 
read  my  errands.") 

"  •  Your  own  proper  pride,  love,'  I  said,  '"will 
suggest  to  you " 

("  Qrej  powder  for  baby.") 

— " '  the  necessity  of  making  np  yonr  mind, 
my  angel,  to '  " 

("  Row  the  plumber  for  infamous  condition 
of  back  kitchen  sink.") 

— "  *  to  return  all  the  wretch's  letters, 
and ' " 

("  Speak  to  the  haberdasher  about  patching 
Jack's  shirts.") 

— "  '  all  his  letters  and  presents,  darling.  You 
need  only  make  them  up  into  a  parcel,  and  write 
inside * " 

("Matilda!  is  that  all?") 

— "  '  and  \vrite  inside ' " 

("Pamby!  is  that  all?") 

— "  '  ana  write  inside '  " 

("Nurse!  is  that  all?") 

"  '  I  have  my  mother's  sanction  for  making 
one  last  request  to  you.     It  is  this ' " 

("  What  have  the  children  got  for  dinner  to- 
day?") 

— "  *  it  is  this  :  Return  me  my  letters, 
as  I  have  returned  yours.  You  will  find  in- 
side  '"    - 

("  A  shoulder  of  mutton  and  onion  sauce  ? 
And  a  devilish  good  dinneis  too.") 

The  coarse  wretch  roared  out  those  last 
shocking  words  cheerfully,  at  the  top  of  his 
voice.  Hitherto,  Lady  Malkinsbaw  nad  pre- 
served her  temper  with  the  patience  of  an  an^l ; 
but  she  began — and  who  can  wonder  ? — to  lose 
it,  at  last. 

"  It  is  really  impossible,  my  dear,"  she  said, 
rising  from  her  chair,  "to  continue  any  con- 
versation while  that  very  intolerable  person  per- 
sists in  talking  to  his  family  from  his  front 
garden.  No !  I  reaUy  cannot  go  on — I  cannot, 
indeed." 

Just  as  1  was  apologising  to  my  sweet  friend 
for  the  second  time,  I  observed,  to  my  great 
relief  (having  my  eye  still  on  the  window),  that 
the  odious  major  nad  apparently  come  to  the 
end  of  his  domestic  business  for  that  morning, 
and  had  made  np  his  mind  at  last  to  relieve  us 
of  his  presence.  I  distinctly  saw  him  put  his 
tablets  Dack  in  his  pocket,  wheel  round  again  on 
his  heel,  and  march  straight  to  the  garden  gate. 
I  waited  until  he  had  lus  hand  on  the  lock  to 
open  it ;  and  then,  when  I  felt  that  we  were 
quite  siife,  I  informed  dear  Lady  Malkinsbaw 
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tliat  my  detestable  neighbour  had  at  last  taken 
hitiisi  !f  off,  aud,  throwing  open  the  window  again 
to  ^Mt  a  little  air,  begg«d  and  entreated  her  to 
oblige  me  bj  reaiuuing  the  channiug  conversa- 
tion. 

""Whew  was  I?"  inquired  m^-  distinguished 
friend. 

"  You  were  tellin;?  me  what  you  recommended 

four  poor  darling  to  write  inside  her  enclosure," 
answered. 

"Ah,  ves — 60  I  w;vs.  Well,  my  dearv  she 
controlled,  herself  by  an  admirable  effort,  and 
wrote  exactly  what  I  told  her.  You  will  excuse 
a  mother's  partiality,  I  am  sure — but  I  think  1 
never  saw  her  look  so  lovely — so  mournfully 
lovely,  I  should  say— as  when  she  was  writing 
those  last  lines  to  the  man  who  had  so  basely 
trifled  with  her.  The  tears  came  into- my  eyes 
as  I  looked  at  her  sweet  pale  cheeks ;  aua  I 
thought  to  myself " 

("  rfurse !  which  of  the  children  was  sick, 
last  time,  after  eating  onion  sauce  ?") 

He  had  come  bacK  again ! — the  monster  had 
come  back  again,  from  the  very  threshold 
of  the  garden  gate,  .to  shout  that  unwar- 
rantably atrocious  question  in  at  his  nursery 
window ! 

Lady  Malkinshaw  bounced  off  her  chair  at 
the  first  note  of  his  horrible  voice,  aud  changed 
towards  me  instantly — as  if  it  had  been  my  fault ! 
^n  the  most  alarmino;  and  unexpected  nmiiner. 
Her  ladyship's  face  became  awfully  red;  her 
ladyship's  head  trembled  excessively  ;  her  lady- 
ship's eyes  looked  straight  into  mine  with  an 
indescribable  fierceness. 

"  Why  am  I  thus  insulted  ?"  inquired  Lady 
M;Ukinsnaw,  with  a  slow  and  dignified  sternness 
which  froze  the  blood  in  my  veins.  "  ^V'hat  do 
you  mean  by  it  ?"  continued  her  ladyship,  with 
&  sudden  rapidity  of  utterance  that  quite  took 
my  breath  avray. 

Before  I  could  remonstrate  with  my  friend  for 
visiting  her  natural  irritation  on  poor  innocent 
me :  before  I  could  declare  that  I  had  seen  the 
major  actually  open  his  garden  gate  to  go  away, 
the  provoking  oruto's  voice  burst  in  on  us 
again. 

"  Ha !  yes  ?"  we  heard  him  growl  to  himself, 
in  a  kind  of  shameless  domestic  soliloquy.  "  Yes, 
yes,  yes— Sophy  was  sick,  to  be  sure.  Curious. 
All  Mrs.  Namby's  step-children  have  weak  chests 
and  strong  stomaclis.  All  Mrs.  Namby's  own 
children  have  weak  stomachs  and  strong  chests, 
/have  a  strong  stomach  and  a  strong  chest. — 
Pamby!" 

"  I  consider  this,"  continued  Lady  Malkin- 
shaw, literally  glaring  at  me,  in  the  fulness  of 
her  indiscriminate  exasperation—"!  consider 
this  to  be  unwarrantable  and  unladylike.  I  beg 
to  know " 

"Where's  BiDF"  burst  in  the  major,  from 
below,  before  she  could  add  another  word. 
"Matilda!  Nurse!  Pambv !  where's  Bill?  I 
didn't  bid  Bill  good-by— hold  him  up  at  the 
window,  one  of  vou  !" 

"  MvdearLaJy  Malkinshaw,"  I  remonstrated, 
"  why  Dlamc  w  .'^    What  have  I  done  ?" 


"  Done  !"  repeated  her  ladyship.  "  Done  P — 
all  that  is  most  unfriendly,  njost  unwarrantable, 
most  unladylike,  most        " 

"  Ha  I  ka !  ha-a-a-a !"  roared  the  major,  shout- 
ing her  ladyship  down,  and  stamping  about  the 
garden  in  fits  of  fond  paternal  laughter.  "  Bill, 
my  boy,  how  are  you  ?  There's  a  young  Turk 
for  you !  Pxdl  up  hifl  frock — I  want  to  see  his 
jolly  legs— — " 

Lady  Malkinshaw  screamed,  and  rushed  to  the 
door.  '  I  sank  into  a  chair,  and  clasped  my  hands 
in  despair. 

"  Ha !  ha !  ha-a-a-a !     ^Tiat  calves  the  dog's 

fot!  Pamby!  look  at  his  calves.  Aha!  bless 
is  heart,  his  legs  are  the  model  of  his  father's  ! , 
The  Naniby  build,  Matilda :  the  Namby  build, 
every  uich  of  him.  Kick  again.  Bill — kick  out, 
like  mad.    I  say,  ma'am !    I  beg  your  pardon, 

ma'am ! ' 

Ma'am  ?  I  ran  to  the  window.  Was  the 
major  actually  daring  to  address  Lady  Malkin- 
shaw, as  she  passed,  indignantly,  on  her  way  out, 
down  my  front  garden  ?  He  was  !  The  odious 
monster  was  pointing  out  his — his,  what  shall  I 
say  ? — liis  vndraped  offspring  to  the  notice  of 
my  outraged  visitor. 

"  Look  at  him,  ma'am.  If  you're  a  judge  of 
children,  look  at  him.  There's  a  two-year-older 
for  you  !  Ha !  ha !  ha-a-a-a !  Show  the  lady 
your  legs.  Bill — kick  oat  for  the  lady,  vou  dog, 
kick  out!" 

I  can  write  no  more :  I  have  done  great  vio- 
lence to  myself  in  writing  so  much.  Further 
specimens  of  the  daily  outrages  inflicted  on  me 
by  my  next  door  neighbour  (though  I  could  add 
them  by  dozens),  could  do  but  little  more  to 
illustrate  the  intolerable  nature  of  the  grievance 
of  which  I  complain.  Although  Lady  Malkin- 
shaw's  naturally  fine  sense  of  justice  simered  me 
to  call  and  remonstrate  the  day  after  she  left  my 
house  ;  although  we  are  now  faster  friends  than 
than  ever,  how  can  I  expect  her  ladyship  to  visit 
me  again,  after  the  reiterated  insults  to  wliich  she 
was  exposed  on  the  last  occasion  of  her  esteemed 
presence  under  my  roof?  How  can  I  ask  my 
niece — a  young  |)erson  who  has  been  most  care- 
fully brought  up — to  come  and  stay  with  me, 
when  I  know  tliat  she  will  be  taken  into  the 
major's  closest  domestic  confidence  on  the  first 
morning  of  her  arrival,  whether  she  likes  it  or 
not  P       _ 

Tlicre  is  something  absolutely  dreadful  in  re- 
flecting on  tlie  daily  recurrence  of  this  entirely 
new  species  of  nuisance,  and  on  the  utter  hope- 
lessness of  finding  any  remedy  against  it.  The 
law  of  the  land  contains  no  provision  against  the 
habitiwl  management  of  a  wife  and  family  in  a 
front  garden.  Private  remonstrance  addressed 
to  a  man  so  dwisely  impenetrable  to  a  sense  of 
propriety  as  the  major,  would  only  expose  me 
to  ndicme,  and  perhaps  to  insult.  I  can't  leave 
my  house,  for  it  exactly  suits  me,  and  I  have 
bought  it.  The  major  can't  leave  his  house,  for 
it  exactly  suits  him,  and  he  has  bought  it.  There 
is  actually  no  remedy  possible,  but  the  forcible 
removal  of  my  military  neighbour  from    his 
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home;  and  there  is  but  one  power  in  the 
country  which  is  strong  cnotigh  to  accomplish 
that  removal — the  Horse  Guards. 


THE  ISLAND  OF  SARDINIA. 

Two  Italian  sovereigns  derive  their  title  froni 
the  minor  portion  of  their  dominions.  Tlie 
King  of  the  Two  Sicilies  leaves  Naples  in  the 
background;  and  the  King  of  Sardinia  relics  on 
Piedmont  rather  for  a  local  habitation  than  for 
a  name.  It  is  as  if  our  royal  mistress  were  to 
style  herself  Queen  of  Wigfit  and  Man ;  or  like 
the  Scotch  minister  who  prayed  for  the  twa 
Cambraes  and  the  adjacent  islands  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

It  is  a  great  advantage  to  bft  the  possessor  of 
a  small  garden,  of  a  moderate-sized  farm,  of  a 
compact  estate.  They  arc  so  much  more  easily 
kept  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation  than  more 
extensive  properties.  We  should  expect  the 
same  to  be  the  case  with  kingdoms  of  limited 
territory.  It  is  so  in  Holland  and  Belgium; 
although  the  ruler  of  the  latter  country  has  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  making  his  violent  Catho- 
lic and  his  violent  anti-Catliolic  subjects  work 
quietly  together  in  the  same  government  team. 
The  Swiss  Confederation,  agam,  is  easily  over- 
seen by  its  respective  authorities.  The  results, 
in  all  these  cases,  are  a  considerable  amount  of 
material  prosperity,  a  numerous  and  thriving 
population,  and  cheerful  prospects  for  the  future, 
or  the  other  small  states  in  Europe,  several  of 
the  little  German  sovereignties  have  no  great 
reason  to  complain  of  their  lot ;  while  Sicily  and 
Naples,  the  States  of  the  Church,  Tuscany, 
Modena,  and  Parma,  belong  to  the  unhappy  and 
unsatisfjictory  class  of  the  Might -Bes. 

"VVhcn  we  observe  the  magnificent  position 
which  the  island  of  Sardinia  occupies  in  the 
midst  of  tlie  Mediterranean ;  when  we  remark 
its  respectable  area;  when  we  call  to  mind 
tliat  it  was  a  valued  and  productive  posses 
sion  first  of  the  Carthagimans  and  then  of 
the  Romans,  who  drew  Som  it  never-failing 
stores— that  the  Spaniards  liked  it  well,  and  left 
their  language  (at  Alghero,  almost  identical 
with  Spanishyto  testify  to  their  former  presence 
—we  natiirally  ask  in  what  condition  it  is  now  ? 
whether  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  governed 
(it  is^  torn  by  no  religious  party  struggles,  like 
Belgium,  and  comprises  no  race  amongst  its 
population  who  call  their  governors  aliens  and 
usurpers,  as  in  Ireland)  has  produced  a  corre- 
sponding degree  of  welfare.  To  enlighten  us, 
we  will  take  up  an  unpretending  book*  written 
by  a  photographic  artist,  who  visited  the  island 
for  the  sake  of  filling  his  portfolio  with  vinu  >;  of 
the  antiquities  of  the  place.  Were 
country  than  Sardinia  in  question,  it  n. ,. 
serious  drawback  from  the  value  of  our  autlio- 
rity  that  his  trip  was  made  five  years  iigo. 
But^in  Siardinia,   tue  ycnrs  do  nut  hriug  the 
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same  amount  of  change  as  five  daya  often  do 
elsewhere.' 

Sardinia  may  be  roughly  likened  to  an  irre- 
gular parallelogram,  whose  length  extends  from 
north  to  south.  It  is  separated  from  Corsica, 
to  the  north,  by  the  Strait  of  St.  Bonifaccio. 
From  its  southern  extremity,  in  favourable 
weather,  the  coast  of  Africa  is  visible.  What 
nature  has  done,  in  the  way  of  climate,  may  be 
judged  from  a  few  horticultural  facts.  'The 
prickly  pear  forms  impenetrable  hedges,  at- 
taining a  height  of  twenty  feet,  overhanging 
the  paths,  and  assuming  the  stature  of  small 
trees.  Their  plantation  is  effected  in  the  simplest 
manner ;  the  racket -like  branches  are  stuck  into 
the  ground,  close  together,  in  double  rows,  in 
spring.  Next  year,  they  form  an  effectual 
fence.  Magnificent  specimens  of  cork-oak  arc 
met  with ;  in  sheltered  spots,  the  date-palm 
rears  its  graceful  stem ;  certain  gardens  can 
boast  of  colossal  myrtles.  To  see  glorious 
olive-trees,  you  must  go  to  Sardinia,  where  they 
have  grown  for  cejiturics.  They  spread  them- 
selves out  in  all  directions,  especially  courting 
the  mid-day  sun.  Tliey  recklessly  stretch  their 
strangely-contorted  arms,  so  that  you  sec  at  once 
they  are  at  their  ease  and  breathe  a  genial  atmo- 
sphere. They  seem  perfectly  happy  in  their  home; 
and  if  the  wind  (which  is  no  joke  in  Sardinia) 
begins  to  blow,  they  scarcely  cfeign  to  notice  it. 
They  shake  their  topmost  and  slenderest  twigs  for 
a  minute  or  two  (just  for  the  sake  of  doing  as 
other  trees  do)  and  then  resume  their  former 
dignity.  There  are  handsome  olive-trees  in  the 
garden  of  Gethsemane,  at  the  gate  of  Jerusalem ; 
out  those  secular  veterans,  who  have  witnessed 
such  stirring  events  in  their  time,  seem  to  have 
lost  all  consciousness  of  personal  beauty,  like 
people  who,  arrived  at  a  certain  age,  think 
themselves  privileged  to  neglect  their  outward 
appearance  Around  Sassari,  on  the  contrary, 
the  olive-tn-e  seems  to  be  full  of  self-esteem,  and 
even  to  be  not  a  little  vain  of  its  rich  branches 
and  its  handsome  fruit. 

The  orange-grove  of  Mills  has  few  rivals  in 
Europe.  IVules  is  a  tract  of  country  overgrown 
with  nothing  else  but  orange-trees;  and  tlie  fruit 
on  the  trees  is  not  distributed  throughout  the 
branches,  interspersed  amongst  the  verdure,  with 
a  certain  sparse  and  economical  regularity ;  it 
hangs  iji  multitudinous  bunches,  dragging  to  the 
ground  the  unhappy  branch  which  is  too  weak 
to  support  its  weight.  Neither  are  you  to 
imagine  a  mere  clump  of  orange-trees  whose  per- 
fume you  stop  and  sniff"  as  a  roadside  treat  before 
you  proceed  on  your  way,  but  you  must  fancy  a 
wood,  a  veritable  forest.  As  wr  as  the  eye  can 
penetrate  the  balmy  region,  it  meets  with  oranges 
m  every  direction :  oranges  in  the  ron'Tomul, 
oranges  in  the  middle  distance,  and  oi;i 
the  horizon.  There  is  an  abuse  ol 
treasure.  Your  foot  meets  with  an  obstacle  ;  it 
is  a  fruit,  which  you  kick  a.side  as  if  it  were  a 
stone.  You  want  to  indicate  some  distant  ob- 
ject ;  you  pick  up  an  orange  and  throw  it  in  the 
fiven  direction,  without  the  slightest  scruple, 
ou  gather  one,  to  taste ;  good  as  it  is,  you  eat 
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a  quarter,  and  carelessly  toss  the  rest  aside.  The 
blossoms  send  forth  clouds  of  perfume,  which 
overpower  and  intoxicate  your  senses.  It  is 
worta  while  to  visit  this  wood  at  the  time  of 
fruit-gathering,  which  is  effected  by  the  simplest 
of  processes.  A  cloth  is  spread  beneath  the  tree ; 
a  man,  perched  amidst  tiie  branches,  sends  the 
fruit  tumbling  down  pell-mell.  When  niled  in 
heaps  three  or  four  feet  in  height,  it  sends  forth 
an  inconceivable  aroma. 

It  took  M.  Delessert  two  hours  to  ride  round 
this  forest,  at  a  good  pace.  He  thus  came 
into  the  presence  of  the  King  of  the  Orange-, 
trees,  whose  trunk  a  man  can  scarcely  em- 
brace with  his  two  arms.  His  Majesty  stretches 
forth  his  branches  with  all  the  dignity  of 
an  ancient  oak,  and  he  bears  an  inscription 
which  commemorates  a  visit  paid  to  him  by 
his  Lord  Paramount,  King  Charles-Albert,  in 
eighteen  hundi-ed  and  twenty -nine.  But  orange- 
trees  are  not  the  sole  occupants  of  this  enchanted 
spot ;  there  are  glades  bordered  with  tall  poplars, 
which  shelter  their  evergreen  friends  from  violent 
winds ;  there  are  thickets  of  clematis  and 
Virginian  creeper ;  the  ground  is  carpeted  with 
violets,  periwinkle,  and  forget-me-not.  Eare  is 
the  terrestrial  paradise  whose  beauties  can  rival 
with  those  of  Mills  Wood.  So  far,  we  have 
what  nature  has  done ;  let  us  now  see  what  man 
does: 

In  this  fine  island  there  are  but  four  towns, 
such  as  they  are :  Sassari,  in  the  north,  a 
short  distance  inland  from  the  maritime  village 
Porto  Torres;  Alghero,  on  the  west  coast,  in 
whose  neighbourhood  is  a  very  remarkable 
stalactite  cavern,  which  you  must  enter  (weather 
permitting)  from  the  sea,  bv  means  of  a  boat, 
like  Pingal's  Cave  in  Scotland ;  Oristano,  also  on 
the  west  coast,  productive  of  salt  and  fertile  in 
fevers ;  and  Cagliari,  built  in  terraces  up  a  hill- 
side, on  the  south  coast,  where  the  French 
consul  resides,  finely  situated,  and  overlooking 
a  wide-spread  bay.  Cagliari  should  be  the  queen 
of  Sardinia,  furnishing  a  safe  refuge  to  vessels 
coming  from  Africa,  and  capable  of  becoming  a 
mercantile  port  which  might  be  the  centre  of  an 
immense  commerce. 

In  all  Sardinia  there  is  but  one  carriageable 
road,  which  traverses  the  island  from  north  to 
south,  starting  from  Porto  Torres,  touching  at 
Oristano,  and  terminating  at  Cagliari.  Other 
roads  have  been  attempted — a  proof  at  least  of 
good  intentions.  The  posts  of  the  African 
electric  telegraph  attest  an  enormous  stride 
towards  real  progress.  They  greatly  excited 
the  wonder  of  the  natives,  who  believed,  in 
the  simplicity  of  their  hearts,  that  the  practice 
of  photography  was  somehow  connected  with 
their  functions.  But,  betwf »  tlif^  crood  inten- 
tions of  the  Sardinian  ii  and  their 
execution,  there  interpose  v  v;dj8  of  time 
and  mountains  of  difficulties,  let  nothing 
would  be  easier  than  to  cover  the  island  with 
excellent  highways :  for  the  soil  is  strewed  with 
the  necessary  materials,  and  the  country  seems 
to  solicit  good  roads  to  traverse  it  by  opening  of 
it*  own  accord  convenient  valleys  to  receive 


them.  All  that  is  required  is  an  energetic  will; 
but  the  roadmakers  work  painfully,  as  if  the  loss 
of  their  wild  originality  were  likely  to  be  their 
only  recompense. 

There  is  one  little  drawback  to  moonlight 
walks  in  Sardinia;  the  instant  the  sun  is 
set,  your  clothes  are  saturated  with  atmo- 
spheric moisture  to  a  degree  scarcely  known 
elsewhere.  Unfortunately,  the  phenomenon 
brings  to  your  recoUection  the  fevers  with  which 
the  island  swarms.  True,  there  arc  mineral 
waters,  those  of  Sardara  for  instance,  which  are 
reputed  efficacious  in  tlie  cure  of  fever;  but  it 
would  be  much  better  for  the  inhabitants  if, 
wliile  retaining  the  remedy,  they  could  banish 
the  disease.  As  soon  as  the  month  of  June  sets  in, 
the  fevers  commence  their  invasion,  driving  out 
or  killing  all  who  have  not  paid  their  footuig  of  ac- 
climatation.  They  are  not  little,  geutle,  tractable 
fevers  ;  thcj^  are  haughty,  tyrannical,  aggressive. 
But  epidemic  fevers  are  often  a  people's  own 
fault ;  certainly  they  appear  to  be  so  in  the  pre- 
sent case.  Marshes  are  far  from  being  a  scarce 
article  in  Sardinia.  Only  iu  taking  a  jaunt  to 
Alghero,  you  traverse  a  charming,  but  marshy, 
valley.  Isolated  houses  are  out  oi  the  question-; 
villages,  are  excessivelyremarkable  inconsequence 
of  their  paucity.  At  two  hours'  distance  from 
Sassari,  you  would  say  you  were  in  the  wilder- 
ness. A  single  hamlet,  Orru,  to  the  left  of  a 
turn  in  the  path,  reflects  the  rays  of  the  sun 
from  a  few  red-tiled  roofs ;  but  the  only  living 
creature  the  anxious  eye  can  see,  is  a  lark 
mounting  towards  the  heavens,  or  a  hawk  hover- 
ing over  its  hidden  prey.  The  whole  neighbour- 
hood wears  an  unmistakably  feverish  look ;  tall 
reeds  shoot  up  their  stems  in  the  midst  of  stag- 
nant water,  and,  from  time  to  time;,  you  feel  a  hot 
puff  of  moist  wind,  which  makes  you  shudder. 

In  the  interior  are  numerous  plains,  called 
campidani,  frequently  uncultivated.  In  tr». 
versing  one  campidano,  M.  Delessert  amused 
himself,  watch  in  iiaud,  with  noting  how  long  he 
travelled  without  being  able  to  distinguish,  on 
the  horizon,  any  mark  of  human  existence  to 
contrast  witli  the  surrounding  solitude.  Two 
hours  elapsed,  during  the  course  of  which  the 
only  perceptible  object  was  a  microscopic  vil- 
lage on  a  rising  ground  to  the  right.  Some 
magnificent  oxen  were  enjoying  a  succulent  bite 
of  grass,  under  the  charge  of  a  riigged  herds- 
man. And  so  it  continues,  with  little  change, 
till  you  approach  Oristano,  of  insalubrious  re- 
pute. You  guess  the  real  state  of  the  case  ou 
observing  the  road  to  bo  an  embankment  raised 
above  the  neighbouring  plain,  whose  aquatic 
vegetation  attests  the  presence  of  bottomless 
bogs.  It  is  hard  to  find  a  more  melancholj 
plmu  than  the  campidano  of  Oristano.  Never- 
theless, wherever  the  ground  is  able  to  acquire  a 
little  consistence,  wherever  the  marshy  ewment 
is  excluded,  you  behold  land  of  inexhaustible 
fertility,  producing  enormous  ears  of  com,  mar- 
vellous lucem,  and  gigantic  rye.  Any  attempt 
at  canalisation  would  surely  drain  a  good  part  of 
the  plain.  Drainage  would  bauish  the  fevers,  and 
agricult  ural  produce  would  be  more  than  doubled. 
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In  other  spoU,  little  natural  brooks  fertilise 
meadows  wlucli  afford  piisturage  to  large  horde 
of  splendid  cows.  "Witu  aa  intelligent  system 
of  irrigation  and  improved  modes  of  culture, 
what  crops  might  be  reaped  from  a  genial  soil 
which  biuks  in  a  summer  eight  montlis  long ! 
Labour  is  scarce,  it  is  true,  in  Sardinia;  but 
colonists  would  not  be  liard  to  procure.  Tlie 
Sardinians,  although  somcwhjit  jealous  of  stran- 
gci-s,  do  not  go  quite  so  far  as  they  do  in  Ire- 
laud.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  Sardes 
should  not  gradually  accept  the  improvements 
by  which  they  themselves  would  be  the  first  to 
benefit.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  great  landed  pro- 
prietors to  set  the  example.  There  are  but  few 
sheep  in  the  island,  idthough  the  pasturage  is  cx- 
oelleut ;  the  pigs  are  small,  and  would  be  greatly 
bettered  by  the  iiitroductiou  of  foreign  blood; 
the  horses,  though  robust  and  indefatigable,  ace 
little  larger  than  ponies,  notwithstanding  that  a 
few  hours  by  steam  would  bring  them  across 
from  Africa.  These  are  the  easy  reforms  to 
which  no  one  pays  the  slightest  attention.  A 
country  is  poor,  and  poor  it  must  remain,  if  no- 
body will  stir  to  cliange  the  state  of  affairs. 
Meanwhile,  S:u-dinia  continues  to  abound  in 
naked,  solitary,  and  unproductive  campidani ;  it 
is  a  country  ignorant  of  its  own  resources,  for 
want  of  a  little  care  and  perseverance.  If  the 
islands  of  Mull,  or  Skye,  or  Lewis,  could  only  be 
warmed  and  illumined  by  the  climate  of  Sar- 
dinia, their  farmers  would  soon  produce  such  a 
pattern  of  productiveness  as  would  put  the  Me- 
diterranean islanders  to  shama 

Amongst  the  native  domestic  animals,  the 
wonderfiu  donkeys  must  not  be  forgotten.  Their 
stature  is  that  of  a  fine  Newfoundland  dog; 
their  coats  arc  woolly  and  occasionally  curly, 
tempting  you  to  shear  them  like  sheep ;  and,  to 
improve  their  beauty,  their  ears  are  cropped 
close.  At  Sassari,  they  fulfil  the  office  of  water- 
carriers  ;  bciiig  kulen  with  a  small  barrel  liang- 
ing  at  each  side.  One  poor  donkey,  mounting 
a  steep,  ill-paved  slope,  was  overbalanced  by  its 
burden,  ana,  falling  on  its  bjick,  was  caught  in  a 
fix  between  the  two  casks.  All  it  could  do  was 
to  remain  motionless,  with  its  four  legs  in  the 
nir.  At  Cagliari,  where  the  donkeys  are  built 
on  a  still  smaller  scale,  and  whore,  they  have 
even  greater  need  to  be  viewed  through  a  mag- 
nifying-glass,  tlicir  ttdents  are  directed  to  a  dif- 
ferent employment.  You  are  sauntering  inqui- 
sitively through  a  suburb  of  the  town ;  you 
peep  m  at  the  half-open  doors  at  which  women 
are  spinning,  or  pretending  to  spin;  and  you 
catch  a  glimpse,  in  the  inner  obscurity,  of  an 
indistinct  annual  who  keeps  steadily  walking 
round  and  round.  It  is  a  Dttle  donkey  turning 
a  little  mill.  But,  observe,  the  natives  do  not 
in  any  wise  r^ard  their  ground-floor  in  the  light 
of  a  stable,  but  a«  the  living  room  for  the  inmates 
of  the  house.  The  matrons  of  Cagliari,  there- 
fore, tlianks  to  the  donkey,  while  employed 
about  their  domestic  duties,  are  enabled  to  super- 
intend their  home-ground  flour. 

We  may  form  some  opinion  of  the  condition 
of  a  country  by  the  condition  of  its  country 


clergy.  The  speeiraens  nreseuted  by  M.  De- 
lessert  read  more  like  the  obi-men  of  negro 
tribes  than  Christian  ministers.  Nimiber  One 
is  the  cur^  of  Osilo,  a  village  not  far  from  Sassari. 
The  good  miiu,  very  long  and  very  lean  iii  person, 
wore  an  immense  hat,  which  would  have  excited 
the  envy  of  Don  Basilio  in  the  Barber  of  Seville. 
His  manners  were  reserved  and  sullen,  and  his 
caasock  was  dirt?.  His  chamber,  to  which  you 
climl)ed  by  a  filthy  wormeaten  ladder,  was  furi- 
nished  with  a  eoujjle  of  beds,  one  for  himself,  the 
other  for  his  maid-ser\  ant.  The  walbs  were  any- 
thuig  but  white  ;  neither  looking-glass,  nor  holy- 
wateV-vessel,  nor  crucifix,  was  visible.  A  hen,  at- 
tended by  innumerable  chickens,  seemed  absOr 
lute  mistress  of  the  place ;  aud,  on  a  greaay 
table  covered  with  spots,,  a  couple  of  dingy 
glasses,  ornamented  with  oily  thumb-marks, 
took  away  all  inclination  to  drink.  The  cur^, 
nevertheless,  did  the  honoms  of  his  house,  and 
offered  wine  of  his  own  making,  whose  virtues 
he  vaimted  to  the  skies,  ^Mxireovcr,  he  in- 
formed his  guests  that  the  snow  of  the  neigh- 
bouring mountaiua  belonged  to  him,  aud  that  he 
retailed  it  to  the  restaurateurs  of  Sassari;  be- 
sides which,he  was  the  owner  of  a  handsome  black 
stallion.  lie  accompanied  lus  visitors  part  of  the 
way  liorae  on  horseoack,  for  the  double  purpose 
of  doing  them  honour,  £md  of  showing  on  his 
valuable  steed. 

Number  Two  is  the  cuf6  of  the  village  of 
Mores,  at  whose  house  the  travellers  proposed  to 
pass  the  night ;  but  the  poor  man  had  just  been 
put  into  prison  for  some  cause  which  was  con- 
cealed with  the  utmost  solicitude,  and  which 
was  never  sufiffered  to  transpire. 

Number  Three  is  the  cur^  of  San  Luri. 
His  parsonage-house  was  a  filthy  hole.  The 
proprietor  of  the  mansion,  ^\'as  snoring  in  liis  kit- 
chen. He  j  umped  out  of  bed,  showed  his  expected 
guests  the  way  up-stairs,  and  turning  them,  drip- 
ping with  wet,  into  the  cliamber  destined  for 
them,  left  them  to  shift  for  themselves.  Tlie  room 
was  small,  furnished  witli  two  straw-bottomed 
chairs  and  a  black  trunk  full  of  books  half 
reduced  to  dust ;  of  basin,  ewer,  or  other  dress- 
ing apparatus,  not  the  slightest  trace.  There 
were  three  beds,  the  inspection  of  which  suf- 
ficed to  terrify  the  stoutest  heart ;  and  the  . 
moment  the  door  was  opened,  there  came  the 
nauseous  smell  common  in  Sardinian  houses. 
One  of  the  travellers  buttoned  up  tight  his 
mackintosh  coat,  tucked  the  bottoms  of  his 
trousers  into  his  shoes,  and,  so  encased,  ert- 
deavoured  to  sleep.  In  the  middle  of  the 
night  he  awoke,  half-devoured,  and  beheld  one 
of  ikifi  companions  sitting  on  his  bed  in  the  atti- 
tude of  deep  despair.  At  four  o'clock  in.  iht 
morning  they  all  hastily  decamped. 

The  Sardinian  ecclesiastics,  although  they  thus 
raort-ify  the  flesh  of  their  guests,  are  not  indif- 
ferent to  worldly  goods.  They  do  not  forget  1k) 
claim  their  share  iu  any  p.-xrtition  of  landed  pro- 
perty. As  you  pa.s9  througli  the  outskirts  of  a 
town,  "  Whose  giu-den  is  that  ?"  you  ask.  "  A 
priest's."  "And  this?"  "Another  priest's." 
And  so  on,  without  change  of  the  proprietor's 
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profession.  These  clerical  gardens  are  sur- 
rounded with  walls,  and  arc  closed  with  a  door 
of  painted  wood  surmounted  by  a  cross,  to 
indicate  the  character  of  their  o^vner8.  Tl>at 
land  is  cheap  in  Sardinia  is  proved  by  the 
breadth  that  is  wasted  to  allow  of  the  growth  of 
the  cactus  hedges.  The  approach  to  the  con- 
vent of  San  Pictro  is  announced  by  a  long  road 
bordered  with  trees,  and  by  a  crowd  of  big  and 
little  monks,  basking  in  the  sun  and  saying  their 
breyiarv.  The  convent  of  Bonaria,  happily 
situatea  to  catch  the  sea-breeze,  and  slieltered 
from  every  evil  wind,  is  the  residence  of  the 
Fathers  of'^Mercy,  mainly  notable  for  their  white 
dress,  their  long  hat  turned  up  at  the  sides,  and 
their  application  of  the  maxim  "  Charity  begins 
at  home,"  in  the  happy  choice  of  their  geogra- 
phical position. 

The  hospitality  afforded  by  the  inns  is  little 
better  than  that  of  the  cures.  The  only  hotels 
at  Sassari  are  the  Albergo  d'ltalia  and  the 
AJbergo  del  Progresso,  which  latter  has  a  branch 
establishment  of  the  same  name  at  Cagliari. 
But  it  is  almost  blasphemy  to  apply  the  word 
"  progress "  to  the  landlords  of  these  wretched 
taverns.  The  consciousness  of  their  monopoly 
inspires  them  with  disgusting  airs.  If  you  make 
any  complaint,  their  invariable  reply  is,  "  Find 
better  accommodation  elsewhere,  if  you  can !" 
At  Alghero  you  have  the  locanda  of  the  Golden 
Lion.  It  is  the  only  one  in  the  place,  and  you 
are  advised  to  sleep  outside  the  town  in  bright 
starlight,  rather  than  face  the  miseries  of  the 
establishment ;  amongst  which  are  included, 
horrible  food,  odious  flies,  intolerable  mosquitoes, 
repulsive  vennin,  pestiferous  sheets,  and  an 
absolute  want  of  everything  conducive  to  repose. 
At  Macomer,  two  little  wooden  beds,  scarcely 
big  enough  to  hold  one  person  each  in  a  little 
chamber  seven  feet  high,  are  offered  as  sleeping- 

E laces  to  five  full-grown  travellers.  At  raulo 
latino,  the  mistress  of  the  locanda  has  one  bed 
to  offer  to  the  same  number  of  visitors ;  and  it  is 
not  the  bed  of  Ware,  with  plenty  of  clean  straw. 
She  promises  a  dish  of  macaroni ;  but  the  best 
part  of  the  supper  is  composed  of  imported 
portable  soup  and  preserved  vegetables.  The 
old  hag  takes  advantage  of  the  strangers'  pre- 
sence to  drink  their  nealths  till  she  is  fairly 
drunk,  in  which  guise  she  shows  them  to  bed. 
They  do  object  to  the  unioue  bed,  and  prefer 
to  spend  the  night  in  tlie  omnibus  which 
brought  them  to  the  bowers  of  Paulo  Latino. 
They  are  dismissed  with  a  little  muddy  coffee 
served  in  dirty  egg-cups. 

An  excursionist  in  Sardinia,  therefore,  must 
trust  entirely  to  his  own  personal  resources. 
There  is  mucn  to  invite  in  respect  to  antiquities ; 
there  may  be  discoveries  to  oe  made  in  botany 
and  natural  history;  but  the  adventurer  is 
strongly  recommended  to  provide  himself  with  a 
tent,  and  to  make  the  same  preparations  as  he 
would  for  a  journey  in  the  East.  Sardinian 
hospitality  exists,  certainly ;  and  the  traveller 
may  go  his  way  without  dread :  but  a  hospitality 


which  has  nothing  to  offer,  not  even  a  clean 
bed,  is  only  a  delusion  and  a  mockery. 

The  Sardinian  islanders  are  not  a  bad  set  of 
people,  although  they  arc,  like  the  Corsicans,  a 
little  too  much  given  to  go  to  law.  The  men's 
physiognomy  is,  perhaps,  not  prepossessing ; 
hooked  nose,  thin  and  contracted  lips,  pointed 
beard,  and  small  and  piercing  eyes :  but  you 
may  travel  as  safely  as  you  woula  in  the  environs 
of  Orleans  or  Bordeaux.  You  will  meet  Sar- 
dinian cavaliers,  mounted  on  ponies,  ^rmed 
with  long  gun  lying  across  their  saddle,  with 
wife  behind,  and  child  in  front.  The  Sardes, 
like  the  Arabs,  always  carry  fire-arms  when 
they  go  abroad ;  but  this  is  simply  a  question 
of  national  pride,  and  an  indispensable  tra- 
velling appendage.  One  moral  trait  is  worth 
remembering  :  if  you  pay  marked  attention  to  a 
single  woman,  you  are  expected  to  marry  her. 
If  you  indulge  in  the  same  amusement  with  a 
married  woman,  you  must  not  be  surprised  to 
receive  a  buUet  in  the  back  of  your  head. 

After  this  rapid  glance,  we  can  scarcely  realise 
the  fact  that  insular  Sardinia  is  a  portion  of  the 
same  kingdom  to  which  belong  the  wealthy 
cities  of  Turin  and  Genoa,  and  the  well-culti- 
vated plains  of  Piedmont.  Its  excuse  (for  it 
needs  an  excuse  for  its  condition)  is  that  its 
nders  have  been  so  fully  employed  on  the  con- 
tinent, that  they  have  had  no  time  nor  thought 
to  spare  on  the  minor  portion  of  territory  which 
lies  out  of  sight  in  the  midst  of  the  sea.  Pied- 
mont of  late  years  may  be  likened  to  a  cottager 
whose  hut  is  built  at  the  foot  of  a  cliff  which 
beetles  over  and  threatens  to  crush  him.  We 
know  not  all  the  difiiculties  he  may  have  had  to 
contend  with ;  enough  for  us  to  learn  that  he  is 
struggling  with  an  enemy  who  pays  fivepence 
per  head  for  the  flogging  of  unconvicted  women ; 
who  proclaims  one  military  punishment  only — 
death ;  who  submits  to  be  asked  whether  its 
generals  are  the  commanders  of  soldiers  or  the 
chiefs  of  brigands.  But,  <is  soon  as  this  state  of 
things  shall  cease,  and  Piedmont  be  really  inde- 
pendent, it  will  surely  be  expected  of  a  reform- 
ing king  that  he  set  his  own  most  capable  island 
in  Detter  order. 
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CHAPTEH  IV.      COSGRATULATORY. 

From  the  dimly -lighted  passages  of  the  court, 
the  last  sediment  of  the  h\unan  stcW  that  had 
been  boiling  there  all  day,  was  gtraiiiing  off,  when 
Doctor  Manette,  Lucie  Manettc  his  daughter, 
Mr.  Lorry,  the  solicitor  for  the  defence,  and  its 
counsel  Mr.  Stryver,  stood  gathered  around  Mr. 
Charles  Damay— just  released— congratulating 
him  on  his  escape  From  death. 

It  would  have  been  difficult  by  a  far  brighter 
light,  to  recognise  in  Doctor  Manette,  intellectual 
of  face  and  upright  of  bearing,  the  shoemaker 
of  the  garret  in  Paris.  Yet,  no  one  could  have 
looked  at  him  twice,  without  looking  again: 
even  though  the  opportunity  of  observation  had 
not  extended  to  the  mournful  cadence  of  his  low 
grave  voice,  and  to  the  abstraction  that  over- 
clouded liim  fitfully,  ^vithout  any  apparent 
reason.  "VVliile  one  extenial  cause,  and  that  a  re- 
ference to  his  long  lingering  a^ouy,  would  always 
— as  on  the  trial — evoke  this  condition  from 
the  depths  of  his  soul,  it  was  also  in  its  nature 
to  arise  of  itself,  and  to  draw  a  gloom  over  him, 
!ui  incomprehensible  to  those  luiacquaintcd  with 
his  story  as  if  they  had  seen  the  shadow  of  the 
actual  Bastille  thrown  upon  him  by  a  summer 
sun,  when  the  substance  was  three  hundred 
miles  awav. 

Oidy  his  daughter  had  the  power  of  clianning 
this  bliinck  brooding  from  his  mind.  She  wiuj  tlte 
golden  thread  that  united  him  to  a  Past  beyond 
his  misery,  and  to  a  Present  beyond  his  misery : 
and  the  sound  of  her  voice,  the  light  of  her  face, 
the  touch  of  iicr  hand,  had  a  strong  beneficial 
influence  with  him  almost  ahvays.  Not  abso- 
lutely alwa^"*,  for  she  ooidd  recal  some  occa- 
sions on  which  her  power  liail  failed ;  but,  they 
were  few  and  slight,  ur.  '    '     '    licved  tliem  over. 

Mr.   Damay  liad  :   hiuul  fervently 

and  gratefully,  and  hivi  iv.in,  vi  to  Mr.  Stryver, 
whom  he  wamilv  thanked.  Mr.  Stryver,  a  man 
of  little  more  than  thirty,  but  looking  twenty 
years  cider  than  he  was,  stout,  loud,  red,  blurf, 
and  free  from  any  drawback  of  delicjicy,  had  a 
pushing  way  of  shouldering  himself  (morally 


and  physically)  into  dotti|)anfes  and  conversations, 
that  aupirca  well  for  his  shouldering  his  way 
up  in  life. 

He  still  had  his  wig  and  gown  on,  and  hef'= 
said,  squaring  huuself  at  bis  late  client  to  that  i 
degree  that  he  squeezed  the  innocent  Mr.  Lorry 
(ilcau  out  of  the  group :    "  I  am  glad  to  have ' 
bronglit  yon  off  with  honour,  Mr.  Damay.     It 
was  an  infamous  prosecution,  grossly  infamous ; 
but  not  the  less  nkely  to  s-ncce^  on  that  ac- 
count."        ^  j'    '!  V 

"  You  have  laid  me  under  an  obligation  to  you  ' 
for  life — in  two  senses,"  said  his  late  clienti  ■ 
taking  his  hand. 

"  1  have  done  my  best  for  you,  Mr.  Damay  ; 
and  my  best  ia  as  good  as  another  man's,  I 
believe." 

It  clearly  being  incumbent  on  somebody  to 
say,  "  Much  better,"  Mr.  Lorry  said  it ;  per- 
haps not  quite  disinterestedly,  but  with  the 
interested  object"  Jpf.' squeezing  himself  back 
again.  -      ^, 

"  You  think  so  ?"  said  Mr.  Stryver.  "  Well  I 
you  liave  been  present  all  day,  and  you  ought  to 
know.    You  are  a  man  of  business,  too." 

"  And  as  such,"  quoth  Mr.  Lorry,  whom  the 
counsel  learned  in  the  law  had  now  shouldered? 
back  into  the  group,  just  as  he  had  previously, 
shouldered  him  out  of  it — "  as  such,  I  will  appeal^ 
to  Doctor  Manette,  to  break  up  this  conference 
and  order  us  all  to  our  homes.  Miss  Lucie 
looks  ill,  Mr.  Damay  has  had  a  terrible  day,  we 
are  worn  out." 

"  Speak  for  yourself,  Mr.  Lorry,"  said  Strvver; 
"  I  have  a  night's  work  to  do  yet.  Speak  for 
yourself." 

"  I  speak  for  myself,"  answered  Mr.  Lorr)-, 
"  and  for  Mr.  Damay,  and  for  Miss  Lucie, 
and — —Miss  Lucie,  do  you  not  think  X  may 
speak  for  us  all  ?"  He  asked  her  the  question 
pointedly,  and  with  a  glance  at  her  father. 

Uis  face  had  become  frozen,  as  it  were,  in  a 
very  curious  look  at  Damay :  an  intent  look, 
deepening  into  a  frown  of  dislike  and  distmst,. 
not  even  unmixed  with  fear.  With  this  strange 
expression  on  him  his  thoughts  had  wandered 
away. 

"My  father,"  said  Lucie,  softly  laying  her 
hand  on  his. 

He  slowly  phook  the  shadow  off,  and  turned 
to  her. 

"  Shall  we  go  home,  my  father?" 

With  a  long  breath,  he' answered,  "  Yes." 
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The  friends  of  the  acquitted  prisoner  had  dis- 
persed, under  the  impression — wliich  be  him- 
self had  originated— that  he  would  not  be  re- 
leased that  night.  The  lights  were  nearly  all 
extinjjuished  in  the  passages,  the  iron  gates 
were  being  closed  with  a  jar  and  a  rattle,  and  the 
dismal  place  was  deserted  until  to-morrow  morn- 
ing's interest  of  gallows,  pillory,  wbippin^-post, 
and  branding-iron,  should  repeople  it.  Wiilking 
between  her  father  and  Mr.  Darnay,  Lucie 
Manette  passed  into  the  open  air.  A  hackney- 
coach  was  called,  and  the  father  and  daughter 
denarted  in  it. 

Mr.  Stryver  bad  left  tbem  in  the  passages, 
to  shoulder  bis  way  back  to  the  robing-room. 
Another  person  who  had  not  joined  the  group, 
or  iutcrcuanged  a  word  with  any  one  of  them, 
but  who  had  been  leaning  against  the  wall  where 
its  shadow  was  dai-kest,  had  silently  strolled  out 
after  the  rest,  and  bad  looked  on  until  the  coach 
drove  away.  He  now  srtepped  up  to  where 
Mr.  Lorry  and  Mr.  Darnay  stood  upon  the 
pavement. 

"  So,  Mr.  Lorry !  Men  of  business  may  speak 
to  ^Ir.  Darnay  now  ?" 

Nobody  had  made  any  acknowledgment  of 
Mr.  Carton's  part  in  the  day's  proceedings ; 
nobody  had  known  of  it.  He  was  unrobed, 
and  was  none  the  better  for  it  in  appearance. 

"  If  you  knew  what  a  conflict  goes  on  in 
tbe  business  mind,  when  the  business  mind  is 
divided  between  good-natured  impulse  and  bu- 
siness appearances,  you  ■would  be  amused,  Mr. 
Darnay." 

Mr.  Lorry  reddened,  and  said,  warmly,  "  You 
have  mentioned  that  before,  sir.  We  men  of 
business  who  serve  a  House,  are  not  our  own 
masters.  We  have  to  think  of  the  House,  more 
than  of  ourselves." 

"  /  know,  /  know,"  rejoined  Mr.  Carton,  care- 
lessly. "Don't  be  nettled,  Mr.  Lorry.  You 
are  as  good  as  another,  I  have  no  doubt ;  better, 
I  dare  say." 

"  And  indeed,  ■sir,*'  prirsued  Mr.  Lorry,  not 
minding  him,  "  I  really  don't  know  what  you 
have  to  do  with  the  matter.  If  you'll  excuse 
me,  as  very  much  your  elder,  for  saying  so,  I 
really  don't  know  that  it  is  your  business." 

"  'Business !  Bless  you,  /  have  no  business," 
said  Mr.  Carton. 

"  It  is  a  pity  you  have  not,  sir." 

"  I  think  so  too." 

"  If  you  had,"  pursued  Mr.  Lorry,  "  perhaps 
yon  would  attend  to  it." 

"  Lord  love  you,  no ! — I  shouldn't,"  said  Mr. 
Carton. 

"Well,  sir!"  cried  Mr.  Lorry,  thoroughly 
heated  by  his  indifference,  "  business  is  a  very 
good  thing,  and  a  very  respectable  thing.  And, 
sir,  if  business  imposes  its  restraints  and  its 
silences  and  impediments,  !Mr.  Darnay  as  a 
young  gentleman  of  generosity  knows  how  to 
make  allowance  for  that  circumstance.  Mr. 
Damajr,  good  night,  God  bless  you,  sir !  I  hope 
you  have  been  this  day  preserved  for  a  prosperous 
and  happy  life. — Chair  there!" 

Ferhi^  a  little  angry  with  himself,  as  well  as 


with  the  barrister,  Mr.  Lorry  bustled  into  the 
chair,  and  was  carried  off  to  Tcllsou's.  Carton, 
who  smelt  of  port  wine,  and  did  not  appear  to 
be  quite  sober,  laughed  then,  and  turned  to 
Damay : 

"  This  is  a  strange  chance  that  throws  you  and 
me  together.  This  must  be  a  strange  night  to 
you,  standing  alone  here  with  your  counterpart 
on  t  hose  street-stones  ?" 

"I  hardly  seem  yet,"  returned  Charles  Darnay, 
"  to  belong  to  this  world  again." 

"  I  don't  wonder  at  it ;  it's  not  so  long  since 
you  were  pretty  far  advanced  on  your  way  to 
another.    You  speak  faintly." 

"  I  begin  to  think  I  am  faint." 

"  Then  why  the  devil  don't  you  dine  P  I  dined, 
myself,  while  those  numskulls  were  deliberating 
which  world  you  should  belong  to — this,  or  some 
other.  Let  me  show  you  the  nearest  tavern  to 
dine  well  at." 

Drawing  his  arm  through  bis  own,  he  took 
him  down  Ludgate-hill  to  Fleet-street,  and  so, 
up  a  covered  way,  into  a  tavern.  Here,  they 
were  shown  into  a  little  room,  where  Charles 
Damay  was  soon  recruiting  his  strength  with  a 
good  plain  dinner  and  good  wine  :  while  Carton 
sat  opposite  to  him  at  the  same  table,  with  his 
separate  bottle  of  port  before  him,  and  his  fully 
haJf-insolent  manner  upon  him. 

"  Do  you  feel,  yet,  that  you  belong  to  tliis 
terrestrial  scheme  again,  Mr.  Damay  ?" 

"I  am  frightfully  confused  regarmng  time  and 
place ;  but  1  am  so  far  mended  as  to  feel  that." 

"  It  must  be  an  immense  satisfaction !" 

He  said  it  bitterly,  and  filled  up  his  glass 
again :  which  was  a  large  one. 

"  As  to  me,  the  greatest  desire  I  have,  is  to 
forget  that  I  belong  to  it.  It  has  no  good  in  it 
for  me — except  wme  like  this — ^nor  I  for  it. 
So  we  are  not  much  alike  in  that  particular. 
Indeed,  I  begin  to  think  we  are  not  much  alike 
in  any  particular,  you  and  I." 

Confused  by  the  emotion  of  the  day,  and 
feeling  iiis  being  there  with  this  Double  of 
coarse  deportment,  to  be  like  a  dream,  Charles 
Damay  was  at  a  loss  hmv  to  answer ;  finally,  an- 
swercdi  not  at  all. 

"  Now  your  dinner  is  done,"  Carton  presently 
said,  "  why  don't  you  call  a  health,  Mr.  Damay; 
why  don't  you  give  your  toast  ?" 

"  What  health  ?    What  toast  ?" 

"Why,  it's  on  the  tip  of  your  tongue.  It 
ought  to  be,  it  must  be,  I'll  swear  it's  tbere." 

"  Miss  Manette,  then  !" 

"Miss  Manette,  then  1" 

Looking  his  companion  full  in  the  face  while 
he  drank  the  toast,  Carton  flung  his  glass  oyer 
his  shoulder  against  the  wall,  where  it  shivered 
to  pieces ;  then,  rang  the  bell,  and  ordered  in 
another. 

"  That's  a  fair  yonng  lady  to  hand  to  a  coach 
in  the  dark,  Mr.  Damay !"  he  said,  filling  his  new 
goblet. 

A  shght  frown  and  a  laconic  "  Yes,"  were  the 
answer. 

"  That's  a  fair  young  lady  to  be  pitied  by  and 
wept  for  by !    How  does  it  feel  P    Is  it  worth 
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being  tried  for  one's  life,  to  be  tlic  object  of  such 
sympathy  and  compassion,  Mr.  Damay  ?" 

Again  Damay  answered  not  a  word. 

"She  was  mightily  pleased  to  have  yoor 
niessace,  when  1  gave  it  her.  Not  that  she 
showed  she  was  pleased,  but  I  suppose  she 
was." 

The  allusion  served  as  a  timely  reminder  to 
Damay  that  this  disaf^reeable  companion  had,  of 
his  own  free  will,  assisted  him  in  the  strait  of 
the  day.  He  turned  the  dialogue  to  that  point, 
and  thanked  him  for  it. 

"  I  neither  want  any  thanks,  nor  meiit  any," 
was  the  careless  rejoinder.  "  It  was  nothing  to 
do,  in  the  first  place ;  and  I  don't  know  why  I 
did  it,  in  the  second.  Mr.  Damay,  let  me  ask 
you  a  question." 

"  Wdlingly,  and  a  small  return  for  your  good 
offices." 

"  Do  you  think  I  particularly  like  you  ?" 

"  lleally,  Mr.  Carton,"  returned  the  other, 
oddly  disconcerted,  "  I  have  not  asked  myself 
the  question."     ? 

"  but  ask  yourself  the  question  now," 

"  You  have  acted  as  if  you  do ;  but  I  don't 
think  vou  do." 

"  /don't  think  I  do,"  said  Carton.  " I  begin 
to  have  a  very  good  opinion  of  your  under- 
standing." 

"  Nevertheless,"  pursued  Damay,  rising  to 
ring  the  bell,  "  there  is  nothing  in  tliat,  I  hope, 
to  prevent  my  calling  the  reckoning,  and  our 
parting  without  ill-blood  on  cither  siae." 

Carton  rejoining,  "  Nothing  in  life  !"  Damay 
rang.  "  Do  you  call  the  whole  reckoning  ?" 
said  Carton.  On  his  answering  in  the  affirmative, 
"  Tlien  bring  me  another  pint  of  this  same  wine, 
drawer,  and  come  and  wake  me  at  ten." 

The  bin  being  paid,  Charles  Damay  rose  and 
wished  him  good  night.  Without  returning  the 
wish.  Carton  rose  too,  with  something  of  a 
threat  or  defiance  in  his  manner,  and  said,  "  A 
last  word,  Mr.  Damay  :  you  think  I  am  drunk  ?" 

"  I  think  you  have  been  drinking,  Mr.  Car- 
ton." 

"  Think  ?  You  know  I  have  been  drinking." 

"  Since  I  must  say  s6, 1  know  it." 

"  Then  you  shall  likewise  know  why.  I  am  a 
disappointed  drudge,  sir.  I  care  for  no  man  on 
cjirtli,  and  no  man  on  earth  cares  for  me." 

"■  Much  to  be  regretted.  You  might  have 
used  your  talents  better." 

"  May  be  so,  Mr.  Damay ;  may  be  not.  Don't 
let  your  sober  face  elate  you,  however ;  you  don't 
know  what  it  may  come  to.     Good  nigut !" 

When  he  was  left  alone,  this  strange  being 
took  np  a  candle,  went  to  a  glass  that  hung 
against  the  wall,  and  surveyed  himself  ipinutcly 
in  it. 

"  Do  you  particularly  like  the  man  ?"  he  mut- 
tered, at  his  own  image ;  "  why  should  you  par- 
ticularly like  a  man  who  resembles  you  ?  There 
is  nothing  in  you  to  like ;  you  know  that.  All, 
confound  you  !  What  a  change  you  have  made  in 
vourself !  A  good  reason  for  taking  to  a  man,  that 
he  shows  you  what  you  have  fallen  away  from 
and  wltat  you  might  nave  been!    Cbaoge  plaoes 


with  him,  and  would  you  have  been  looked  at 
by  those  blue  eyes  as  ne  was,  and  commiserated 
by  that  agitated,  face  as  he  was  ?  Come  on,  and 
have  it  out  iu  plain  words!  Yon  bate  the 
fellow." 

He  resorted  to  his  pint  of  wine  for  consola- 
tion, drank  it  all  in  a  few  minutes,  and  fell 
asleep  on  his  arms,  with  his  hair  straggling  over 
the  tabic,  and  a  long  winding-sheet  in  the 
candle  dripping  down  upon  him. 

CHAPTER  Y.      THE  7ACKAL. 

Those  were  driukmg  days,  and  most  men 
drank  hard.  So  very  great  is  the  improvement 
Time  has  brought  about  in  such  habits,  that  a 
moderate  statement  of  the  quantity  of  wine  and 
punch  which  one  man  would  swallow  in  the 
course  of  a  night,  without  any  detriment  to  his 
reputation  as  a  perfect  gentleman,  would  seem, 
in  these  days,  a  ridiculous  exaggeration.  The 
learned  profession  of  the  Law  was  certainly  not 
behind  any  other  learned  profession  in  its  Bac- 
chanalian propensities ;  neither  was  Mr.  Stry  ver, 
aheady  fast  shouldering  his  way  to  a  large  and 
lucrative  practice,  bchmd  his  compeers  m  this 
particuLir,  any  more  than  iu  the  drier  parts  of 
the  legal  race. 

A  favourite  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  eke  at  the 
Sessions,  Mr.  Stryver  had  begun  cautiously  to 
hew  away  the  lower  staves  of  the  ladder  on 
which  he  mounted.  Sessions  and  Old  Bailey 
had  now  to  summon  their  favourite,  specially,  to 
their  longing  arms ;  and  shouldering  itself  to- 
wards the  visage  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  in 
the  Court  of  KLog's  Bench,  the  florid  counte- 
nance of  Mr.  Stryver  might  be  daily  seen,  burst- 
ing out  of  the  bed  of  wigs,  like  a  great  sunflower 
pushing  its  way  at  the  sun  from  among  a  rank 
garden-full  of  flaring  companions. 

It  had  once  been  noted  at  the  Bar,  that  while 
Mr.  Stryver  was  a  glib  man,  and  an  unscra- 
pulous,  and  a  ready,  and  a  bold,  he  had  not 
that  faculty  of  extractin";  the  essence  from  a 
heap  of  statements,  which  is  among  the  most 
striicing  and  necessary  of  the  advocate's  accom- 
])lishments.  But,  a  remarkable  improvement 
came  upon  him  as  to  this.  The  more  business 
he  got,  the  greater  his  power  seemed  to  grow  of 
getting  at  its  pith  and  marrow;  and  however 
late  at  night  lie  sat  carousing  with  Sydney 
Carton,  he  always  had  his  points  at  his  fingers' 
ends  in  the  morning. 

Sydney  Carton,  idlest  and  most  unpromis- 
ing of  men,  was  Stryver's  great  ally.  What 
the  two  drank  together,  between  Hilary  Term 
and  Michaelmas,  might  have  floated  a  king's 
ship.  Stryver  never  had  a  case  in  hand,  any- 
where, but  Carton  was  there,  with  his  hands  in 
bis  pockets,  staring  at  the  ceiling  of  the  court ; 
they  went  the  same  Circuit,  and  even  tlieretliey 
prolonged  their  usual  orgies  late  iuto  the  night, 
and  Carton  was  rumoured  to  be  seen  at  broad 
day,  going  home  stealtliilv  and  unsteadily  to  his 
lodgings, like  a  dis-;ii'  it.  J  i-it.  At  last,  it  began 
to  get  about,  amoiu  verc  interested  iu 

the  matter,  that  alt;  ^iuey  Carton  would 

never  be  a  lioo,  he  was  an  ama^ngly  good 
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jackal,  and  that  be  rendered  suit  and  service  to 
Stryver  in  that  humble  capacity. 

"  Ten  o'clock,  sir,"  said  the  man  at  the  tavern, 
whom  he  had  charged  to  wake  him—"  ten  o'clock, 
sir." 

"  r^/'«  the  matter?" 

"  Ten  o'clock,  sir." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  Ten  o'clock  at  night  ?" 

"Yes,  sir.  Your  honour  told  me  to  call 
you." 

"  Oh !  I  remember.    Very  well,  very  well." 

After  a  few  dull  efforts  to  get  to  sleep  again, 
whicli  the  man  dexterously  combated  by  stirring 
the  fire  continuously  for  five  minutes,  he  got  up, 
tossed  his  hat  on,  and  walked  out.  lie  turned 
into  the  Temple,  and,  having  revived  liimself 
by  twice  pacing  the  pavements  of  King's  Bench- 
walk  and  Paper-buildings,  turned  into  the 
Stryver  chambers. 

The  Stryver  clerk,  who  never  assisted  at  these 
conferences,  had  gone  home,  and  the  Stryver 
principal  opened  the  door.  He  had  his  slippers 
on,  and  a  loose  bedgown,  and  his  throat  was 
bare  for  his  greater  case.  He  had  that  rather 
wild,  strained,  scared  marking  about  the  eyes, 
wiiich  may  be  obsers-ed  in  all  free  livers  of  his 
class,  from  the  portrait  of  Jeffries  downward, 
and  which  can  be  traced,  under  various  disguises 
of  Art,  through  the  portraits  of  every  Drinking 
Age. 

"  You  are  a  little  late,  Memory,"  said  Stryver. 

"  About  the  usual  time ;  it  may  be  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  later." 

They  went  into  a  dingy  room  lined  with  books 
and  littered  with  papers,  wliere  there  was  a 
blazing  fire.  A  kettle  steamed  upon  the  hob, 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  wreck  of  papers  a  table 
shone,  with  plenty  of  wine  upon  it,  and  brandy, 
and  rum,  and  sugar,  and  lemons. 

"  You  have  had  vour  bottle,  I  perceive, 
Sydnev." 

"  Two  to-night,  I  think.  I  have  been  dining 
with  the  day's  client ;  or  seeing  hira  dine — it's 
all  one !" 

"  That  was  a  rare  point,  Sydney,  that  vou 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  identification.  How 
did  you  come  bv  it  r    TNTien  did  it  strike  you  ?" 

"  I  thought  nc  was  rather  a  handsome  fellow, 
and  I  thought  I  should  have  been  much  the 
same  sort  of  fellow,  if  I  had  had  any  luck." 

Mr.  Stryver  laughed,  till  he  shook  his  pre- 
cocious paunch.  "You  and  your  luck,  Sydney  ! 
Get  to  work,  get  to  work." 

Sullenly  enough,  the  jackal  loosened  his  dress, 
went  into  an  adjoining  room,  and  came  back  with 
a  large  jug  of  cold  water,  a  basin,  and  a  towel  or 
two.  Steeping  the  towels  in  the  water,  and  par- 
tially wringing  them  out,  he  folded  them  on  his 
head  in  a  manner  hideous  to  behold,  sat  down  at 
the  table,  and  said,  "  Now  I  am  ready !" 

"  Not  much  boiling  down  to  be  done  to-night. 
Memory,"  said  Mr.  Stryver,  gaily,  as  he  looKed 
among  liis  papers. 

"  How  much  ?" 

"  Only  two  sets  of  them." 

"  Give  me  the  worst  first." 

"  There  they  are,  Svdncy.    Tire  away!'* 


The  lion  then  composecl  himself  ou  his  back 
on  a  sofa  on  one  side  of  the  drinking-table, 
while  the  jackal  sat  at  his  own  paper-bestrewn 
table  proper,  ou  the  other  side  of  it,  with  the 
bottles  and  glasses  ready  to  his  hand.  Both  re- 
sorted to  the  drinking-tablc  without  stint,  but 
each  in  a  different  way ;  the  lion  for  the  most 

[)art  reclining  with  his  hands  in  his  waistband, 
ooking  at  the  fire,  or  occasionally  flirting  with 
some  lighter  document ;  the  jackal,  with  knitted 
brows  and  intent  face,  so  deep  in  his  task,  that 
his  eyes  did  not  even  follow  the  hand  he  stretched 
out  for  his  glass — which  ofttn  groped  about,  for 
a  minute  or  more,  before  it  found  the  glass  for 
his  lips.  Tvo  or  three  times,  the  matter  in  hand 
became  so  knotty,  that  the  jackal  found  it  im- 
perative on  him  to  get  up,  and  steep  his  towels 
anew.  From  these  pilgrimages  to  the  ju^  and 
basin,  he  returned  with  such  eccentricities  of 
damp' head-gear  as  no  words  can  describe ;  which 
were  made  the  more  ludicrous  by  liia  anxious 
gravity. 

At  length  the  jackal  had  got  together  a  com- 
pact repast  for  the  lion,  and  proceeded  to  offer 
it  to  him.  The  lion,  took  it  witli  care  and  caution, 
made  his  selections  from  it,  and  his  remarks  upon 
it,  and  the  jackal  assisted  both.  Wlien  the  re- 
past was  fully  discussed,  the  lion  put  his  hands 
in  his  waistband  again,  and  lay  cfowii  to  medi- 
tate. The  jackal  then  invigorated  himself  with  a 
bumper  for  his  throttle,  and  a  fresh  application 
to  his  head,  and  applied  himself  to  the  collection 
of  a  second  meal ;  this  was  administered  to 
the  lion  in  the  same  manner,  and  was  not  dis- 
posed of  until  the  clocks  struck  three  in  the 
morning'. 

"  And  now  we  have  done,  Sydney,  fill  abiunper 
of  punch,"  said  Mr.  Stryver. 

The  jackal  removed  the  towels  from  his  head, 
which  liad  been  steaming  again,  shook  himself, 
yawned,  shivered,  and  complied. 

"  You  were  very  sound,  Sydney,  in  the  matter 
of  those  crown  witnesses  to-day.  Every  question 
told." 

"  I  always  am  sound ;  am  I  not  ?" 

"I  don't  gainsay  it.  What  has  roughened 
your  temper  ?  Put  some  punch  to  it  aad  smoo^l^ 
it  again. 

With  a  deprecatory  grunt,  the  jackal  again 
complied. 

"  The  old  Sydney  Carton  of  old  Shrewsbury 
School,"  said  Stryver,  nodding  his  head  over  hini 
as  he  reviewed  him  in  the  present  and  the  past,' 
"  the  old  seesaw  Sydney.  Up  one  minute  aiid 
down  the  next;  now  in  spirits  and  now  i|> 
despondency !" 

"Ah!"  returned  the  other,  sighing:  "yesS 
The  same  Sydney,  with  the  same  luck.  Eveii 
then,  I  did  exercises  for  other  boys,  and  seldoinl 
did  my  own." 

"  And  why  not  ?" 

"  God  knows.    It  was  my  way,  I  suppose."  _ 

He  sAt>  ^vith  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  hii 

legs  Stretched  out  before  him,  looking  at  thp 

fire. 

^  "  Carton,"  said  his  friend,  sauaring  himself  at! 

him  with  a  bullying  air,  as  if  the  fire-grate  bad 
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been  tl>e  furnace  in  which  sustained  endeavour 
was  forged,  and  the  one  delicate  thing  to  be  done 
for  the  old  Sidney  Carton  of  old  Slirewsbury 
School  was  to  shoulder  him  into  it,  "your 
vray  is,  and  always  was,  a  lame  way.  You  sum- 
mon no  energy  and  purpose.    Look  at  me." 

"  Oh,  botheration !"  returned  Sydney,  with  a 
lighter  and  more  good-humoured  laugh,  "  don't 
ff<m  be  moral !" 

"  How  have  I  done  what  I  have  done  ?"  said 
Stryver ;  "  how  do  I  do  what  1  do  ?" 

"  Partly  through  paying  me  to  heb  you, 
I  suppose.  But  it's  not  worth  your  wuile  to 
apostrophise  me,  or  the  air,  about  it ;  what  you 
want  to  do,  you  do.  You  were  always  in  the 
front  rank,  and  I  was  always  behind." 

"  I  had  to  get  into  the  front  rank ;  I  was  not 
<)orn  there,  was  I  ?" 

"  I  was  not  present  at  the  ceremony ;  but  my 
opinion  is  you  were,"  said  Carton.  At  this,  he 
laughed  again,  and  they  both  laughed. 

"Before  Shrewsbury,  and  at  Shrewsbury, 
and  ever  since  Shrewsbury,"  pursued  Carton, 
"you  have  fallen  into  yoiir  rank,  and  I  have 
faueu  into  mine.  Even  when  we  were  fellow- 
students  in  the  Quartier  Latin,  picking  up 
Erench,  and  French  law,  and  other  French 
crumbs  that  we  didn't  get  much  good  of,  you 
were  always  somewhere,  and  I  was  always — 
nowhere." 

"  And  whose  fault  was  that  ?" 

"  Upon  my  soul,  I  am  not  sure  that  it  was  not 
yours.  You  were  always  driving  and  riving  and 
shouldering  and  pressing,  to  that  restless  degree 
that  I  had  no  chance  for  my  life  but  in  rust  and 
repose.  It's  a  gloomy  thing,  however,  to  talk 
about  one's  own  past,  with  the  day  breaking. 
Turn  me  in  some  other  direction  before  I  go." 

"  Well  then !  Pledge  me  to  the  pretty  wit- 
ness," said  Stryver,  holding  up  his  dass.  "  Are 
you  turned  in  a  pleasant  direction  ? 

Apparently  not,  for  he  became  gloomy  again. 

"  Pretty  witness,"  he  muttered,  looking  down 
iato  his  glass.  "I  have  had  enough  of  wit- 
nesses to-day  and  to-night ;  who's  your  pretty 
witness  ?" 

"The  picturesque  doctor's  daughter,  Miss 
Manette.'' 

"  She  pretty !" 

^' Is  she  not?" 

"  No." 

"  TVTiv,  man  alive,  she  was  the  admiration  of 
the  whole  Court !" 

"  Rot  the  admiration  of  the  whole  Court ! 
Who  made  the  Old  Bailey  a  judge  of  beauty  ? 
She  was  a  golden-haired  doll  ?" 
,  "  Do  you  know,  Sydney,"  said  Mr.  Stryver, 
looking  at  him  with  sharp  eyes,  and  slowly 
drawing  a  hand  across  his  florid  face  :  "  do  you 
know,  I  rather  thought.at  the  time,  that  you  sym- 
pathised with  the  golden-haired  doll,  and  were 
quick  to  see  what  happened  to  the  golden-haired 
doUP" 

"  Quick  to  see  what  happened  I  If  a  girl, 
doU  or  no  doll,  swoons  withm  a  yard  or  two  of  a 
man's  ngse,  he  can  see  it  without  a  perspective- 
glass.    I  pledge  you,  but  I  deny  the  beauty. 


And  now  I'll  have  no  more  drink ;  I'll  get  to 
bed." 

When  his  host  followed  him  out  on  the  stair- 
case with  a  candle,  to  liglit  him  down  the  stairs, 
the  day  was  coldly  looking  in  through  its  grimy 
windows.  When  he  got  out  of  the  house,  the 
air  was  cold  and  sad,  Hie  dull  sky  overcast,  the 
river  dark  and  dim,  the  whole  scene  like  a  life- 
less desert.  And  wreaths  of  dust  were  spinning 
round  and  round  before  the  morning  blast,  as  if 
the  desert-sand  had  risen  far  away,  and  the  first 
spray  Of  it  in  its  advance  had  begun  the  over- 
whelming of  the  city. 

Waste  forces  within  him,  and  a  desert  all 
around,  this  man  stood  still  on  his  way  across 
a  silent  terrace,  and  saw  for  a  moment,  lying  in 
tiie  wilderness  before  him,  a  mirage  of  honour- 
able ambition,  self-denial,  and  perseverance.  In 
the  fair  city  of  this  vision,  there  were  airy  gal- 
leries from  which  the  loves  and  graces  looked 
upon  him,  gardens  in  which  the  fruits  of  life 
hung  ripening,  waters  of  Hope  that  sparkled  in 
his  sight.  A  moment,  and  it  was  gone.  Climb- 
ing to  a  high  chamber  in  a  well  of  houses,  he 
threw  himself  down  in  his  clothes  on  a  neglected 
bed,  and  its  pillow  was  wet  ^\'ith  wasted  tears. 

Sadly,  sadly,  the  sun  rose ;  and  it  rose  upon 
no  sadder  sight  than  the  man  of  good  abilities 
and  wood  emotions,  incapable  of  tneir  directed 
exercise,  incapable  of  his  own  help  and  his  own 
happiness,  sensible  of  the  blight  on  him,  and  re- 
signing himself  to  let  it  eat  him  away. 


THE  PARLIAMENTARY  M.C. 

Having  a  past  life  to  be  proud  of,  Parliament 
is  pleasantly  remarkable  for  rigid  settlement 
into  the  innumerable  little  habits  and  ceremonies 
natural  to  any  orderly  body  of  advanced  years. 
Of  these  little  ceremonies  we  shall  here  act  as 
master. 

The  year  of  the  birth  of  our  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment is  an  interesting  mystery.  The  good  old 
body  does  not  live  in  single  blessedness.  Par- 
liament comprises  the  whole  substance  of  the 
government  of  the  great  British  empire.  It  in- 
cludes the  Queen  herself.  Five  hundred  years 
a"0,  the  PopQ.  having  asked  homage  and  arrears 
of  a  grant  made  by  King  John  to  the  Holy  See, 
Edward  the  Third  laid  the  demand  before  Parlia- 
ment. The  prelates,  dukes,  counts,  barons,  and 
commons,  thereupon  answered  and  said,  with  one 
accord,  that  no  King  could  put  himself,  or  his 
kingdom,  or  people,  in  such  subjection  without 
their  assent.  Even  in  the  time  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, who  pushed  royal  prerogative  to  the  utmost, 
a  prominent  writer  upon  our  political  system 
taught  that  "  tiie  most  high  and  absolute  power 
of  the  reahn  of  England  consistcth  in  the  Par- 
liament," and  then  proceeded  to  assign  to  the 
Crown  the  same  place  in  Parliament  that  has 
been  assigned  to  it  by  statute  since  the  Revo- 
lution. Her  Majesty,  then,  is  a  member  of  Par- 
liament. 

Still  the  Queen  is  supreme.  Tlie  assembly 
of  the  House  of  Commons  takes  phu:c  in  obe- 
dience to  royal  will  expressed  by  the  Queen's 
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writ,  and  that  body  may  be  dissolved  at  any 
moment  bv  her  Majesty.  "VVIien  so  dissolyeo, 
the  law  oniv  requires  tliat  a  new  House  be  sum- 
moned within  three  years.  Bat,  as  the  House  of 
(Commons  keeps  the  public  purse,  the  state  has 
need  of  its  annual  assistance.  It  is  only  by 
votes  of  tlie  House  of  Commons  annually  passed, 
that  money  necessary  for  the  use  of  government 
— and  covering  no  more  than  a  year's  wants — can 
be  obtained. 

Lords  spiritual  tmd  tempoi-al  sit  together  in  a 
House  of  their  own ;  but  the  Commons — the 
whole  people  of  Great  Britain  not  being  peers  or 
spiritual  lords — are,  as  everybody  knows,  tlie 
last  and  chief  estate  which  forms  the  British 
Parliament ;  and  they  are  there  represented  by 
the  knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses  whom  they 
elect. 

The  first  knights  of  the  shire  probably  are  to 
be  found  among  the  lesser  barons,  who,  forbear- 
ing to  attend  in  mass,  elected  some  rich  mem- 
bers of  their  own  body  to  represent  them.  King 
John  asked,  by  a  writ  to  the  shei'iiT  of  each 
coimty,  to  seud  four  discreet  knights  to  confer 
with  him  concerning  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom. 
This  very  likely  means  that,  in  each  county,  the 
sheriff  was  at  that  time  sole  elector.  Even  in 
Magna  Charta,  the  great  charter  of  King  John, 
there  is  nothing  to  show  how  the  people  had 
been  represented.  But  of  the  main  constitution 
of  our  Parliament,  that  charter,  six  hundred  and 
forty-four  years  old,  exliibits  the  earliest  outline. 
This  we  find  in  the  promise  of  the  king,  "to 
summon  all  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  earls, 
and  greater  barons  personally,  and  all  other 
tenants-in-chief  under  the  Crown,  by  the  sheriff 
and  bailiffs,  to  meet  at  a  certain  place,  with 
forty  days'  notice,  to  assess  aids  and  scutages 
when  necessary."  It  is  difficult  to  say  how  far 
the  more  essential  part  of  this  promise  was  kept. 
The  first  absolutely  clear  evidence  of  the  recog- 
nition of  the  Commons  as  an  estate  of  the  realm 
was  supplied  not  quite  six  hundred  years  ago, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third,  when  Simon 
de  Montfort,  Earl  of  Leicester,  issued  writs  to 
the  sheriffs,  diiccting  them  to  return  two  knights 
for  each  county,  and  two  citizens  or  burgesses 
for  every  city  and  borough.  It  was  Edward  the 
rirst  who,  in  a  memorable  statute,  admitted  to 
the  Commons  their  sole  right  to  tax  themselves. 
Such  was  the  begiimiug  of  health  iu  our  strong 
constitution. 

The  number  of  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  used  to  be  variable.  Fresh  privileges 
were  from  time  to  tune  granted  by  charter ;  re- 
turns were  omitted  or  suppressed  by  negligence 
or  corruption  of  sheriffs,  or  at  the  wish  of  poor 
communities  unwilling  to  furnish  the  day's  wages 
to  which  representatives  were  formerly  entitled. 
Such  wages  were,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III., 
four  shillmgs  for  a  county  and  two  shillings  for 
a  borough  member;  which  would  be  eaual,  per- 
haps, to  two  guineas  and  one  guinea  of  present 
money.  The  House  of  Commons,  in  tliat  reign, 
contained  about  two  hundred  i  'ivcs. 

la  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth  t :  liiree 

hundred.    Between  the  reigns  of  liciiry  the 


Eighth  and  Charles  the  Second  one  hundred  and 
eighty  new  members  were  added.  Forty-five 
Scotch  members  came  in  at  the  n'lion  with 
Scotland,  and  a  hundred  Irish  at  the  union  with 
Ireland.  The  number  of  the  members  was 
raised  to  six  hundred  and  fifty-eight,  and  was 
not  altered  by  the  Reform  Acts  of  1832.  But 
the  disfranchisements  of  Sudbury  and  St.  Albans 
afterwards  caused  a  deduction  of  four  from  the 
list. 

Parliament  has  imperial  authority,  extending 
over  all  her  Mmesty's  dominions.     It  is  a  ruling 

Eower,  bound  by  no  charter,  and  pledged  to  no 
asis  of  a  constitution.  It  has  in  itself  sole 
right  to  make  and  alter  British  law.  Queen, 
Lords,  and  Commons  might  consent  to  destroy 
the  whole  existing  order  of  things,  and  to  create 
a  crossing-sweeper  out  of  Seven-dials  the  sole 
inrcsponsiDle  Emperor  of  Great  Britain  and  her 
dependencies.  Such  a  proceeding  is  impossible, 
but  if  it  were  possible,  it  would  not  be  Olegal. 
The  only  check  upon  extravagance  in  the  Im- 
perial Parliament,  beyond  its  own  inherent  wis- 
dom, is  the  power  of  the  nation  to  assert  itself 
on  fit  occasion ;  the  determination  of  the  English 
people  to  maintain  rational  freedom. 

As  it  is  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  to  dis- 
solve and  summon  Parliaments,  so  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Crown,  by  a  royal  speech,  to  give  a  start- 
ing-point to  the  busmess  of  a  new  session  by 
making  known  the  causes  of  the  summons. 
This  being  done,  each  House  asserts  its  dignity, 
by  reading,  for  the  first  time,  some  bill  of  its 
own  before  it  takes  the  royal  speech  into  con- 
sideration. 

It  is  only  upon  the  death  of  a  sovereign  that 
Parliament  can  meet  without  a  summons.  In 
that  event  it  is  bound  to  meet  and  sit  immedi- 
ately. It  so  met  on  a  Sunday,  on  the  death  of 
William  the  Third,  and  it  has  happened  that  the 
deaths  of  Queen  Anne,  of  George  the  Second," 
and  of  George  the  Third,  also  made  Sunday  sit- 
tings necessary. 

The  Lords  have  a  peculiar  position  as  a  court 
of  justice,  constituting  the  supreme  court  of 
appeal  from  other  law  courts.  This  right  they 
trace  back  to  their  ancient  rank  as  the  king's 
council,  which  heard  causes,  assisted  by  the 
judges. 

In  case  of  impeachment,  the  Commons,  as  the 
inquest  of  the  nation,  find  the  crime;  and  then, 
as  prosecutors,  put  the  impeached  man  upon  his 
trial,  and  the  Lords  arc  at  once  jurymen  and 
judges  in  the  matter.  In  the  sixty  or  seventy 
years  before  our  Rovoluticm  there  were  forty 
cases  of  impeachment.  For  the  last  hundred  ' 
years  there  have  been  only  two.  i 

An  important  right  maintained  by  the  Com- 
mons— next  in  importance,  perhaps,  as  a  safe- 
guard, to  the  right  of  free  speech  and  the  voting 
supplies — is  the  right  of  determining  the  fitmas 
of  elections.  But  the  House  cannot  coeree  a 
constituency  which  is  exercising  any  of  its  rights 
within  the  bounds  of  law.  It  n)ay  expel  a  memoer ; 
but,  if  he  be  in  other  respects  legally  ebgible,  bis 
constituency  is  at  liberty  to  re-elect  him.  A  contest 
of  that  kind  oocorred  iu  the  case  of  John  Wilkes, 
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who  was  repeatedly  expelled  and  re-elected.  Mr. 
LuUrdl,  a  member  of  the  House,  then  resigned 
hit  seat  by  acceptance  of  the  Ciiiltem  HundrccLs, 
and  eame  forward  to  contest  Wilkes's  election. 
He  was  beaten,  and  petitioned  against  the  re- 
turn.  The  House  finished  the  plot  by  declaring 
that,  although  Wilkes  had  the  majority  of  rotes 
from  the  Middlesex  electors,  Luttrell  was  elected. 
This  was  a  reversal  of  law,  not  by  the  whole 
Parliament,  which  is  permissible ;  but  by  a  single 
estate  of  the  realm,  which  is  usurpation.  Public 
opinioa  asserted  itself ;  and,  a  few  years  after- 
wwcds,  the  objectionable  resolution  was,  by  the 
House  of  Commons  itself,  expunged  from  the 
journals  as  "subversive  of  tne  rights  of  the 
wiiole  body  of  electors  of  this  kingdom." 

The  internal  machinery  of  Parliament  is 
regulated  in  accordance  with  unwritten  law, 
establisiied  from  its  rolls  and  records  by  pre- 
•edents  and  continued  experience.  Its  privileges 
are  whatever  it  has  been  the  custom  to  observe 
as  such.  But  this  must  be  old  custom.  More 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  the  Lords, 
at  a  conference,  communicated  to  the  Commons 
a  resolution  "  that  neither  House  of  Parliament 
has  power,  by  any  vote  or  declaration,  to  create 
to  itself  new  privileges  not  warranted  by  the 
known  laws  and  customs  of  Parliament."  To 
this  the  Commons  gave  assent,  and  by  this  prin- 
ciple Parliament  has  abided  now  for  many  gene- 
rations. 

But  Parliament  always  has  been  active  in 
the  maintenance  of  its  established  privileges. 
The  House  of  Commons  commits  any  one  to 
prison  for  contempt  of  its  authority,  and  punishes 
instantly  any  resistance  to  the  Serjeant-at-Arms 
or  his  officers  in  execution  of  its  orders.  The 
Lords  also  protect  their  servants.  The  last  case 
of  this  kind  in  which  the  House  of  Lords  asserted 
its  importance,  was  the  great  Umbrella  Case.  On 
the  twenty-sixth  of  March,  in  the  year  of  Grace 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-seven, 
complaint  was  made  to  the  assembled  Lords 
Spiritual  and  Temporal  that  John  Bell  had  sued 
F.  Plass,  doorkeeper  of  their  House,  in  the 
Westminster  Court  of  Requests  for  the  value  of 
an  umbrella  lost  when  it  had  been  left  in  his 
charge  at  the  door  during  a  debate.  The  Court 
of  Bequests  having  ordered  payment  of  the  value 
of  the  umbrella,  with  costs,  Bell,  the  plaintiff, 
and  the  Clerks  of  the  Delinquent  Court  were 
called  before  the  Lords  and  reprimanded. 

The  Commons  in  one  year  sent  to  the  Tower 
a  Lord  Mayor  and  Alderman,  who  liad  convicted 
one  of  its  messengers  of  an  assault  in  capturing 
» person  whom  the  House  had  ordered  him  to 
seize.  On  a  like  occasion,  when  two  judges  in  a 
court  of  law  had  given  "  '  it  against  the 
Serjeant-at-Arms  for  an.  lin  persons  in 

obedience  to  the  orders  ot" ; . ..  i  1  ><  >. .-.;  of  Commons, 
that  House  immediately  put  under  arrest  the 
two  judges  themsclves-^Sir  F.  Peraberton  and 
Sir  T.  Jones—giving  them  into  the  custody  of 
the  same  Serjeant-at-Arms  against  whose  power 
they  had  decided.  Yet  there  are  bounds  of  law 
beyond  which  the  House  docs  not  follow  its 
•enrant.     In  the  case  of  Sir  Francis  Buidett  it 


was  declared,  by  the  law  courts,  to  be  witliin  the 
duty  of  the  officers  of  Parliament  to  break  into 
a  dwelling-house  and  use  armed  force,  if  needful, 
for  the  seizure  of  their  prisoner;  but  an  at- 
torney a  few  years  ago  obtained  damages  of  a 
hundred  pounds,  because  the  Serieant-at-Arms, 
finding  him  from  home,  remained  for  some  hours 
in  his  house  awaiting  his  return,  and  so  made 
capture.  Whoever  is  committed  for  a  breach  of 
privilege  is  altogether  in  the  hands  of  Parliament. 
The  judges  have  no  power  of  investigation,  tuid 
the  prisoner  cannot  be  bailed. 

It  is  a  breach  of  the  privilege  of  Parliament  to 
publish  its  debates,  and  either  House  may,  by 
enforcing  that  part  of  its  old  customary  law,  at 
anjr  moment  stop  the  parliamentary  reports. 
This  is  not  only  customary  law,  but  it  has  been 
from  time  to  time  asserted  formally  by  orders  of 
the  House.  At  different  times  the  Commons 
have  ordered,  "  That  no  news-letter  writers  do, 
in  their  letters  or  other  papers  that  they  dis- 
perse, presume  to  intermeddle  with  the  debates 
or  other  proceedings  of  this  House ;"  or,  "That 
no  printer  or  publisher  of  any  printed  news, 
papers  do  presume  to  insert  in  any  such  papers- 
any  debates  or  other  proceedings  oi  this  House ;" 
or  again,  "That  it  is  an  indignity  to,  and  a 
breach  of  the  privilege  of,  this  House,  for  any 
person  to  presume  to  give,  in  written  or  printed 
newspapers,  any  accoimt  or  minute  of  the  de- 
bates or  other  proceedings.  That  upon  discovery 
of  the  authors,  printers,  or  publishers  of  any 
such  newspaper,  this  House  will  proceed  against 
the  offenders  with  the  utmost  severity."  Yet 
now,  reporters'  galleries  are  built  into  the  two 
Houses,  and  there  is  even  private  complaint  made 
if  a  report  be  not  full  enough.  Of  false  reports 
there  is  parliamentary  notice  taken  in  the  time 
parliamentary  way,  by  complaint,  not  that  there 
is  a  report  which  is  false,  but  that  there  is  a  re- 
port at  all,  and  that  reporting  is  a  breach  of 


Libellous  reflections  upon  the  character  or 
proceedings  of  Parliament,  or  of  any  iadividual 
of  either  House,  hare  always  been  punished  as 
breaches  of  privilege.  Once  upon  a  time  the 
interpretation  of  the  word  libel  was  more  com- 
prehensive than  it  is  to-day.  In  sixteen  hundred 
and  twenty -eight,  Henry  Aleyn  was  committed 
for  a  libel  on  the  last  Parliament.  In  sixteen 
hundred  and  forty-three,  the  Archdeacon  of 
Bath  was  committed  for  abusing  the  last  Par- 
liament. In  seventeen  hundred  and  one,  Thomas 
Colepepper  was  committed  for  reflections  upon 
the  last  House  of  Commons ;  and  the  Attorney- 
General  was  directed  to  prosecute  him.  These 
were  such  libels  as  we  now  read  every  week  in 
public  prints. 

To  offer  any  bribe  of  money  to  a  member  of 
the  House,  though  it  be  only  a  guinea  fee  to  a 
lawyer  and  M.P.  for  drawing  up  a  petition  to 
the  House,  is  breach  of  privilege.  Members 
proved  to  have  received  monev-bribes  suffer  ex- 
pulsion. At  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Orphans  Bill,  received 
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from  the  City  of  Loiulon  noon  tlio  passing  of 
that  bill,  one  of  llici  nl,  one  two  hua- 

dred,  and  the  other  i\\  ..  i\v^.  They  were 
all  expelled  as  guilty  of  high  crime  and  misde- 
meanour. 

The  Lords,  elaiming  to  he  a  Court  of  Record, 
punish  by  imprisoiunent  for  a  fixed  time,  and 
impose  a'finc,  Tlic  Commons  imprison  in  New- 
gate or  the  Tower ;  but  for  no  specified  period ; 
and,  of  late  years,  they  have  not  imposea  fines. 
But  since  fees  have  tcybe  paid  on  release  from 
imprisonment,  the  puiisbment  inflicted  by  the 
House  of  Commons  still  includes  what  is  in 
fact  a  fine. 

Freedom  of  speech  is,  of  course,  an  essential 
privilege  of  Parliament.  In  the  reign  of  Richard 
the  Second,  Haxey,  a  member  of  tne  Commons, 
having  displeased  the  king  by  offering  a  bill  to 
reduce  the  excessive  charge  of  the  royal  house- 
hold, was  condemned  in  Parliament  as  a  traitor. 
But,  on  the  accession  of  Henry  the  Fourth, 
Haxey  on  liis  part,  and  the  Commons  on  their 
part,  urged  their  privilege,  and  the  jud^ent 

Eassed,  in  derogation  of  the  privileges  ot  Par- 
ament,  was  "  annulled,  and  neld  to  be  of  no 
force  and  effect"  by  the  whole  Legislature.  Since 
that  time  there  have  been  days,  in  which  the 
Parliament  has  fought  hard  for  this  essential 
privilege.  It  was  directly  impeached  for  the 
last,  time  by  Charles  the  First,  in  the  case  of  Sir 
John  Elliot,  Denzil,  Hollis,  and  Benjamin  Valen- 
tine. This  -was,  indeed,  one  of  the  illegal  acts 
for  -which  that  king  finally  suffered.  The  last 
formal  confirmation  of  tliis  privilege  was  at  the 
revolution  of  sixteen  eighty-eight,  in  the  ninth 
article  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  which  declares 
"that  the  freedom  of  speech,  and  debates  or 
proceedings  in  Parliament,  ought  not  to  be 
impeached  or  questioned  in  any  court  or  place 
out  of  Parliament."  It  is  to  be  observed,  iiow- 
evcr,  that  since  published  speeches  are  not  re- 
cognised by  Parliament,  they  cannot  be  protected 
by  its  privileges. 

The  privilege  of  freedom  from  arrest  in  civil 
cases  or  distress  of  goods  is  enjoyed  by  members 
of  Parliament,  in  accordance  witli  most  ancient 
custom.  Freedom  from  arrest  was  granted  also 
fonnerly  to  fair-goers  and  others.  It  is  now 
enjoyed  by  members  of  the  Legislature  during 
the  existence  of  a  Parliament,  and  for  a  con- 
venient time  before  and  after  it,  which  fairly 
answers  to  the  forty  days  allowed  for  going 
to  and  coming  from  the  preat  assembly.  Free- 
dom from  arrest  in  criminal  cases  can  form 
no  part  of  this  privilege.  To  witnesses  and 
other  persons  summoned  upon  business  of 
the  House  in  going,  staying,  and  returning, 
the  same  privilege  of  freedom  from  arrest 
also  extends.  No  statement  made  to  Parlia- 
ment in  the  course  of  its  proceedings  can  be 
made  the  ground  of  any  action  at  law.  There  is 
still,  however,  a  wide  margin  of  debatable  land 
between  the  jurisdiction  of  the  law  courts  and 
the  privileges  of  the  courts  of  Parlianirnt. 
Public  opinion  has  of  late  years  checked  the 
number  of  disputes  between  the  legislators  and 
the  law.    The  House  of  Commons  has  been 


chilled  in  the  ardour  of  its  self-assertion,  and  in 
its  most  recent  battle,  i^ominiouslj  wreaked 
vengeance  upon  the  shenff  who  ha  1  executed 
judgment  of  the  court  opposed  to  it ;  but  shrank 
from  a  committal  of  the  judges  by  whom  the 
obnoxious  judgment  was  pronounced. 

The  swearing-in  of  members,  wliile  there 
were  oaths  necessary  to  be  taken,  tho\igh  re^ 
pumiant  to  some  consciences,  has,  in  all  recent 
parliaments  before  the  present  one,  made  one 
or  two  representatives  -who  could  not  represent. 
Baron  Rothschild  was  thus  for  eleven  years 
Member  of  Parliament  without  a  seat  or  vote ; 
he  might  indeed  vote  at  the  election  of 
Speakers,  which  occurs  before  the  taking  of  the 
oath,  for  the  oaths  must  be  taken  in  a  full 
House,  before  the  Speaker  in  his  chair,  between 
the  hours  of  nine  in  the  morning  and  four  in  the 
afternoon.  An  oath  taken  at  nine  in  the  even- 
ing would  not  be  valid.  For  this  reason,  except 
on  Wednesday,  when  the  House  of  Commons 
meets  from  twelve  to  six,  a  quarter  before  the 
magic  hour  of  four  is  the  time  appointed  for 
the  ordinary  meeting  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Four  years  ago  some  members  took  the  oaths 
when,  the  Speaker  being  ill,  the  Chairman  of 
Ways  and  Means  fulfilled  his  duties.  Question 
arose  as  to  the  validity  of  oaths  so  taken,  and 
they  were  sanctified  by  an  especial  Act  of  Par- 
liament. 

The  Queen's  speech  opens  the  work  of  a 
session.  No  business  of  legislation  can  be  done 
until  the  CrowTi  has  openea  Parliament.  There- 
fore, the  Speaker,  when  awaiting  summons  of 
the  Commons  to  the  House  of  Lords  to  hear  the 
speech  read,  fjoes,  after  prayers,  to  the  Clerk's 
table  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  sits  there- 
He  does  not  sit  in  his  own  chair  until  her 
Majesty  has  set  the  State  clock  going. 

The  address  in  answer  to  the  speech  ha\'ing 
been  voted,  it  is  the  glorious  privilege  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  proceed  to  the  palace 
through  the  central  mall  in  St.  James's  Park. 
The  Lords  are  obliged  to  advance  by  the  ordi- 
nary carriage  road.  A  privilege  of  the  Commons 
more  to  be  prized  is  exemption  from  the  neces- 
sity of  solemnly  appearing  at  court  in  burlesque 
attire.  They  are  allowed  to  wear  the  ordinary 
dress  of  English  gentlemen.  Upon  one  point  only 
are  they  restricted.  They  may  not  bring  into 
the  presence  of  her  Majesty  sticks  or  umbrellas. 

Tne  House  of  Commons'  has  a  holiday  on  Sa- 
turday. The  House  of  Lords  has  holidays  on 
Wednesday  and  on  Saturday.  But  the  Saturday 
holiday  of  the  Commons  has  to  be  secured  from 
week  to  week,  byformal  adjoununcnt  from  Friday 
until  Monday.'  It  is  in  the  power  of  any 
member  who  sees  less  than  forty  members  in  the 
house  to  ask  that  they  be  counted.  Strangers  are 
then  ordered  to  withdraw.  The  two-minute 
glass  on  the  clerk's  desk  is  turned,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  division;  and,  while  the  sand  runs,  there  is 
time  for  any  members  in  adjoining  rooms  to 
hurry  to  their  places.  If  the  time  has  expired, 
and  the  Speaker  is  yet  left  unable  to  count  forty 
members,  there  is  an  end  of  business  till  next 
day.    A  count  out  on  Friday  might  now  and 
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then  leave  the  House  bound  to  meet  again  on 
Saturday.  Therefore  it  prudently  secures  its 
holiday  by  mo\-ing  at  some  early  stage  of 
Friday's  business,  that  the  House  at  its  rising 
do  adjourn  to  Monday. 

Until  six  years  ago,  a  part  of  the  foundation  of 
Ihe  Briti^  Constitution  was  the  bodily  constitu- 
tion of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
was  essentiid  to  the  lawfulness  of  the  assembly, 
and  bound  to  preside  from  the  first  to  the  lust 
minute  over  all  its  sittings,  when  not  in  com- 
mittee. A  healthy  Speaker  was  essential  to  tlie 
nation's  health.  It  is  only  four  years  since  a 
really  adeqiuite  authority  has  been  given  to  the 
Cliairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means 
to  occupy,  in  ease  of  need,  tne  Speaker's 
place,  witliout  making  any  act  of  the  House 
invalid. 

The  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  just  men- 
tioned is,  together  with  the  Committee  of 
Supply,  a  form  of  the  House.  The  House  in 
Committee,  with  a  chairman  to  preside,  inquires 
and  deliberates.  In  formal  sitting  witli  the 
Speaker  in  the  chair  it  legislates.  Tliere  is 
always  in  the  royal  speech  a  clause  demand- 
ing annual  provision  for  the  public  service, 
and  acquainting  gentlemen  of  the  House  of 
Commons  tliat  her  Majesty  has  directed  the 
estimates  to  be  laid  before  them.  When 
the  speech  is  discussed  it  is  upon  a  formal 
motion,  '"!^hat  a  supply  be  granted  to  her 
Majesty."  '  On  a  subsequent  day  the  Avhole 
House  resolves  itself  into  a  Committee  to 
"consider  of  the  supply."  This  Committee 
has  to  discover  how  much  money  is  wanted, 
and  for  that  purpose  inquires  into  the  esti- 
mates. 

After  the  first  report  of  the  Committee  of 
Supply,  concerning  money  wanted,  has  been 
received,  a  day  is  appointed  for  the  House  to 
resolve  itself  into  a  committee  to  "  consider  of 
ways  and  means  for  raising  the  supply."  One 
committee  asks  what  money  must  be  raised ;  the 
other  inquires  how  to  raise  it,  and  is  helped  in 
its  inquiry  by  the  budget  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  The  first  act  of  the  Committee 
of  Supply  is  to  elect  its  chairman  for  the 
session,  who  presides  in  both  committees.  He 
is  called  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means,  and  he  it  is  who  is  authorised 
to  vote,  when  necessary,  aa  the  Speaker's 
deputy. 

When  the  House  is  in  committee,  if  any 
formal  public  business  should  arise — for  example, 
if  there  be  a  summons  from  tlie  Usher  of  the 
Black  Itod  to  attend  her  Majesty— Mr.  Speaker 
inust  at  once  resume  the  chair.  When  sudden 
disorder  has  arisen,  the  Speaker  has  now  and 
then,  by  resuming  tlie  chair,  suddenly  quelled  it. 
In  tlie  old  stormy  days  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, a  disturbance  arose  in  a  grand  committee, 
threatening  to  end  in  bloodshed.  Then  "the 
Speaker,  very  opportunely  and  prudently  rising 
from  his  seat  near  the  bar,  in  a  resolute  and  slow 
pace,  made  his  three  respects  through  the  crowd, 
and  took  the  chair."  The  mace,  like  the  sound- 
ing   cane   of   the    schoolmaster    having  been 


forcibly  laid  upon  the  table,  disorder  ceased,  and 
the  disputants  went  to  their  places. 

Among  the  Lords,  the  woolsack  is  without  the 
pale  of  their  House,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
who  acts  as  their  Speaker,  may,  as  was  the  case 
for  a  short  time  with  Mr.  Brougham,  be  a  com- 
moner. He  is  no  lawgiver  to  the  Lords  on  points 
of  order;  they  decide  such  Questions  among 
themselves.  He  is  not  formally  addressed  by 
the  Lords  who  speak,  and  he  can  only  him- 
self speak  or  vote  as  a  fiord  by  comuig  down 
from  nis  official  seat  outside  the  House  and 
taking  his  place  as  a  peer  within  the  sacred 
limits. 

We  have  introduced  the  reader  to  a  very  few 
only  of  the  old-fashioned  customs  which  bear 
witness  to  the  antiquity  of  Parliament.  It  is  right 
toobserve  that  there  has  during  the  last  few  years 
been  a  disposition  to  get  rid  of  those  wliich  pro- 
duce useless  embarrassment.  A  conspicuous  ex- 
ample of  such  innovation  is  the  freedom  given  to 
the  House  to  work  under  a  Deputy  Speaker.  As 
an  example  of  the  smaller  reforms,  we  may  take  a 
change  m  the  way  of  conveying  messages  be- 
tween the  Lords  and  Commons.  The  Lords 
used  to  send  messages  to  the  Commons  by 
judges  or  masters  in  Cliancery  ;  the  Commons  to 
the  Lords  by.solemn  deputation  of  eight  mem- 
bers. Every  bill  sent  was  to  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a  distinct  deputation;  but  twelve  years  ago 
the  Lords  agreed,  by  a  formal  resolution,  to 
receive  bundles  of  bills  in  one  message,  and  to 
consider  their  dignity  sufficiently  respected  by 
a  deputation  of  five  members.  The  Commons,  in 
return,  declared  themselves  ready  to  receive 
messages  by  one  master  in  Chancery  instead  of 
two.  For  four  years  past  the  whole  message 
business  has  been  done  quietly  among  them- 
selves, at  their  own  tables,  by  the  clerks  of  the 
respective  Houses. 
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If  any  man  be  tired  of  musing  upon  that, 
numerical  abstraction,  that  perilous  jungle  for 
currency  doctors,  that  legacy  of  Heaven-bom 
ministers  and  in^uious  financiers,  the  National 
Debt,  and  is  desirous  of  changing  his  painful  re- 
flections upon  the  eight  hundred  millions  of 
sterling  money  sunk  and  gone,  for  a  glance  at 
some  of  those  people  to  whom  this  gigantic 
amount  is  owing — the  national  creditors — let 
him  direct  his  steps  towards  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land on  any  of  those  great  Dividend-paying  days 
tliat  come  round  periodically  in  the  lieart  of 
the  four  seasons.  Let  him  enter  on  that  side 
of  the  building  which  is  known  as  the  Ro- 
tunda (where  the  interest  upon  the  national 
debt  is  paid,  when  claimed,  in  four  quarterly 
instalments),  and  he  will  find  himself  m  the 
midst  of  the  crowd  of  large  and  small  fund- 
holders  and  amiuitants.  who  have  lent  the 
country  that  money  which  has  been  sunk  by 
Britannia  in  ruling  the  waves,  and  who  are 
satisfied  with  a  small  and  certain  return  for  their 
capitah 

A  thorough  stranger,  looking  at  some  of  the 
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national  creditors  vrbo  totter  feebly  iu  at  the 
heavy  swingine;  doors,  might  easily  mistake  this 
Rotunda  (ana  especially  the  annuity-warrant 
office)  for  a  building  erected  over  a  sacred  and 
miraculous  well,  at  winch  1  he  sick  and  weary  come 
to  drink,  and  from  whidi  they  depart  with  new  life 
and  bope.  Amongst  the  bustling  stockbrokers 
and  lawyers,  the  City  merchants  and  the  bankers' 
ckrks,  come  the  lame,  the  blind,  tbe  palsied, 
the  jaundiced,  and  the  paralytic,  wbo  are  led 
by  relatives  or  servants  up  to  tbe  appointed 
comers,  and  are  seated  before  the  appointed 
books. 

One  national  creditor  slinks  in,  and  looks 
round  to  see  if  he  is  observed,  as  if  bis  design 
were,  rather  picking  pockets  than  drawing 
dividends.  Speculative  fancy  may  invest  bim 
with  any  character  it  thinks  proper ;  but  the 
most  probable  explanation  is,  that  he  is  a  thrifty 
father,  fearful  of  being  watched  by  a  spendthrift 
son  at  the  moment  when  be  has  drawn  his  little 
quarterly  income.  Perhaps,  be  is  a  debtor  fear- 
ful of  being  dogged  by  duns,  or  a  fraudulent 
bankrupt  who  disappeared  some  years  ago  with 
a  red  wig  and  tbe  name  of  Jones,  and  wbo  comes 
back  to  reap  the  fniits  of  his  concealed  property 
in  a  grey  wig  and  tbe  name  of  Jackson?  He 
seems  jealous  of  any  one  looking  over  bim  as  be 
signs  the  dividend-book,  and  appears  much  re- 
lieved when  be  has  obtained  cash  for  his  warrant, 
and  is  ready  to  leave  the  building.  Perhaps  he 
is  some  selfish  old  misanthrope  who  has  Hed  from 
kith  and  kin ;  who  will  die  suddenly  in  some 
silent  lodging  before  next  quarter-day,  with- 
out making  any  sign,  and  whose  name  will  re- 
main for  ever  in  the  records  of  unclaimed  di- 
vidends ? 

Another  public  creditor  is  refreshing  to  look 
upon,  notwithstanding  his  evident  purse-proud 
vanity.  He  walks  boldly  in  accompanied  by  his 
son;  both  beingfull-blooded,  well-fed,  well-clothed 
supporters  of  their  country.  The  father  is  glad  to 
show  the  boy  how  "warm"  he  is,  and  the  boy, 
who  has  just  attained  his  majority,  is  gathering 
the  first  fruit  of  a  sum  which  was  invested  in 
consols,  in  his  own  name,  when  he  was  a  twelve- 
month old,  and  which  has  wonderfully  increased 
at  compound  interest.  There  is  no  secrecy  here. 
The. father  knows  what  his  son  has,  and  what 
he  will  yet  have,  and  the  son  knows  exactly  what 
bis  father  has  to  give  him. 

Pinance  makes  us  acquainted  with  strange 
companions.  As  some  part  of  the  interest  of 
the  national  debt  is  paid  by  tsiing  a  pinch  out 
of  the  poor  man's  teapot,  or  by  Icsseiung  the 
size  of  his  children's  sugar-basin,  so  the  national 
creditor  may  be  an  idiot  in  a  bundle  of  rags,  a 
crossing-sweeper  iu  a  good  thoroughfare,  a  suc- 
cessful prize-fighter,  or  a  thrifty  cab-driver.  One 
national  creditor  standing  at  the  paying-desk 
with  sober  steadiness,  is  a  man  who  has  passed 
much  of  liis  life  in  placing  his  head  where  his 
.  feet  are  now  placed,  and  in  singing  comic 
songs  for  the  amusement  of  the  public.  He 
b  a  well-known  clown  to  a  circus.  Another 
national  creditor  (who  seems  to  be  perfectly 
familiar  with  the  forms  of  the  place,  and  who 


even  undertakes  to  direct  far  more  staid 
and  business -looking  personages)  is  neither 
an  eminent  stockbroker,  a  Lombard  -  street 
banker,  nor  a  man  who  has  passed  his  youth 
in  mercantile  bowers;  he  is  a  favourite  low 
comedian. 

Another  public  creditor  appears  in  the  shape 
of  a  drover  with  u  goad,  who  lias  run  in  to  present 
his  claim  during  his  short  visit  from  Essex. 
Near  him,  are  a  hme-coloured  labourer  from  some 
wharf  at  Bankside,  and  a  painter,  M-ho  has  left 
his  scaffolding  in  the  ncighoourhood  duruig  his 
dinner  hour.  Next,  come  several  widows — ^some 
florid,  stout,  and  young  :  some,  lean,  yellow, 
and  careworn — followed  by  a  gay-looking  lady 
in  a  showy  dress,  who  may  have  obtained 
her  share  of  the  national  debt  in  another 
way.  An  old  man,  attired  in  a  stained, 
rusty,  black  suit,  crawls  in,  supported  by  a  long 
staff,  like  a  weary  pilgrim  who  has  at  last 
reached  the  golden  Mecca.  Those  who  are 
drawing  money  from  the  accumulation  of  their 
bard  industry  or  their  patient  self-denial,  can  be 
distinguishca  at  a  glance  from  those  who  are  re- 
ceiving the  proceeds  of  unexpected  and  unearned 
legacies.  The  first  have  a  faded,  anxious, 
almost  disappointed  look ;  while  the  second  are 
sprightly,  laughing,  and  observant  of  their  com- 
panions. 

Towards  the  hour  of  noon  on  tbe  first  day  of 
tbe  quarterly  payment,  tbe  crowd  of  national 
creditors  becomes  more  dense,  and  is  mixed  up 
with  substantial  capitalists  in  high  check  neck- 
ties, double-breasted  waistcoats,  curly-rimmed 
hats,  narrow  trousers,  and  round-toed  boots. 
Parties  of  thin,  limp,  damp-smelling  women 
come  in  with  moulay  imibrellas,  and  long 
chimney-cowl  shaped  bonnets  made  of  greasy 
black  silk,  or  threadbare  black  velvet  —  the 
worn-out  fashions  of  a  past  generation.  Some 
go  about  their  busmess  in  confidential 
pairs ;  some,  in  comjiany  with  a  trusted  maid- 
servant, as  fossilised  as  themselves;  some, 
under  the  guidance  of  eager,  ancient-looking, 
girl-children  ;  while  some  stand  alone,  m 
comers,  suspicious  of  help  or  observation.  One 
national  creditor  is  unwilling,  not  only  that 
the  visitors  shall  know  what  amount  her 
countrv  owes  her,  but  also  what  particular  funds 
she  holds  as  security.  She  stands  carelessly  in 
the  centre  of  the  warrant-office,  privately  scan- 
ning the  letters  and  figures  uailea  all  round  the 
walls  which  direct  the  applicants  at  what 
desk  to  apply;  her  long  tunnel  of  a  bonnet, 
while  it  conceals  her  face,  moves  with  the 
guarded  action  of  her  head,  like  the  tube  of  a 
telescope  when  the  astronomer  is  searching  for 
a  lost  planet.  Some  of  these  timid  female  cre- 
ditors, when  their  little  claim  has  been  satisfied 
(a  thousand  pounds  in  consols  produces  only 
seven  pounds  ten  a  quarter),  retire  to  an  arch- 
way in  the  Rotunda  where  there  are  two  high- 
backed  leathern  chairs,  behind  the  shelter  of 
which,  with  a  needle  and  thread,  they  stitch  the 
money  into  some  secret  part  of  their  antiquated 
garments.  The  two  private  detective  oflicers  on 
duty   generally  watch  these   careful   proceed- 
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ings  with  amusement  and  interest,  and  arc 
looked  upon  by  the  old  fundholders  and  an- 
nuitants as  highly  dangerous  and  suspicious 
characters. 

Some  bring  their  children  with  them,  just  as 
they  would  take  them  for  a  gossip  to  the  chan- 
dler's-shop  round  the  comer.  The  business  of 
receiving  dividends  is  looked  upon  as  a  piece  of 
exhilarating  dissipation  in  which  it  is  proper  for 
the  whole  family  to  participate.  Wliuc  the 
lawful  female  proprietor  of  stock  is  engaged 
with  the  clerks  in  the  preliminary  proceeoings, 
her  mother  stands  by  to  watch  that  she  is  not 
cheated,  her  father  sits  blinkmg  at  the  counters 
and  the  visitors  iu  the  recesses  of  the  Ro- 
tunda like  an  hospital  patient  waiting  for  his 
turn,  and  the  children  are  left  to  stagger  about 
the  warrant-office  between  t'.ie  substantial  legs 
of  grave  capitalists  who  are  the  pride  and  glory 
of  the  City.  Wlien  the  pink  or  buff  warrant 
has  been  changed  for  gold  or  notes,  and  the 
whole  business  adnaits  of  no  further  drawing 
out,  the  children  are  collected  by  the  mother, 
whUe  the  grandmother  scolds  the  blinking 
grandfather  for  not  taking  better  care  of 
them,  and  they  arc  fouud  lying  upon  their 
stomachs  looking  down  a  grating;  probably 
under  the  idea  of  commanding  a  view  of  the 
gold-cellars. 

Another  public  creditor  is  a  countryman  in 
holiday  dress,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  and  who 
seems  not  to  know  exactly  what  he  wants,  or 
where  he  is  to  obtain  it.  He  is  shy  of 
askinc  questions,  and  so  is  his  wife,  although 
she  keeps  quietly  tugging  at  his  arm ;  lor 
they  have  heard  that  London  is  a  sad 
place,  and  that  every  polite  and  well-dressed 
man  is  a  sharper.  So  Agricola  and  his 
better-half  keep  wandering  round  and  round 
for  half  an  hour,  until  they  can  bear  the  sus- 
pense no  longer.  At  last  the  provincial  nimd 
overcomes  its  doubts,  and  pours  all  its  troubles 
in  provincial  accents  into  the  willing  ear  of  one 
of  the  Bank  porters. 

Another  public  creditor  comes  gasping  in, 
attended  by  a  tall,  stout  female  companion,  with 
a  basket.  Baskets,  on  great  dividend  days,  are 
almost  as  fashionable  as  umbrellas ;  after  these, 
come  capacious  reticules;  some  few  of  the 
creditors,  or  their  attendants,  carry  the  street- 
door  key  swinging  on  their  fingers.  The  gasp- 
ing creditor  is  small  and  thin;  his  legs  are 
wasted.  Ids  body  is  awry,  his  back  is  bent  for- 
•ward  almost  into  a  liump,  his  chest  is  bowed 
inward,  his  breath  is  short,  his  eyes  are 
staring,  his  moutli  is  half  open,  his  fingers 
are  Ion"  and  bony,  and  the  blue  veins  on  the 
back  of  his  hands  arc  like  cords.  His  dress 
is  loose  and  wrinkled,  and  of  a  shabby, 
rusty  black.  His  wife,  his  nurse,  or  his 
keeper  —  the  stout,  florid  woman  with  tlic 
basket  —  takes  him  up  to  the  warrant 
counter,  where  he  is  not  tall  enough  or 
strong  enough  to  reach  the  book.  It  is  tilted 
towards  him,  he  leans  over  with  a  starting  eye, 
a  deep  cougli,  and  hard-drawn  breath,  to  scan 
the  proper  Imc,  and  traces  the  course  with  one 


eau  hand,  as  he  8i";ns  his  name  with  the  other. 
It  is  curious  to  see  that  a  groat  country,  in  seeking 
the  sinews  of  its  heroic  wars,  has  not  rejected 
the  assistance  of  even  such  a  feeble  mauildn  as 
this. 

More  withered,  twitching  women,  crawl  slowly 
up  to  the  fountains  of  gold,  until  you  tliink  that 
the  witches  in  Macbeth  must  have  been  large 
investers  in  the  funds,  and  that  these,  thwr 
children,  are  now  drawing  the  fruits  of  their 
provident  habits.  Mother  Shipton  is  here, 
or  her  lineal  descendant,  as  punctually  as  the 
day,  with  Daniel  Dancer,  the  traditional  miser ; 
with  greasy  butchers  from  Newgate  Market; 
with  faithful  butlers,  who  never  tampered  with 
their  masters*  wine ;  with  clean  nurses,  whose 
fortune  it  has  been  to  fall  upon  the  rose  beds  of 
servitude ;  with  young  women,  who  draw  their 
moderate  dividends  in  gold,  and  look  uncon- 
sciously amongst  the  young  men,  wlio  are  doing 
likewise,  for  a  steady,  well-to-do  husband  to 
share  it.  Pickpockets  occasionally  stray  in, 
done  up  in  what  they  fondly  flatter  themselves 
is  the  true  old  stockbroker  style,  and  are 
surprised  to  find  that  their  disguise  is  im- 
mediately detected  by  the  officers  on  duty. 
Sometimes  these  gentry  evade  the  law 
by  securing  the  victim  in  marriage  whom 
they  intend  to  rob — for  lovely  woman  is  very 
weak,  and  some  gentlemen  are  very  agree- 
able. 

Another  public  creditor  is  borne  in  like  a  nod- 
ding Guy  Eawkes  in  November,  by  two  com- 
panions, on  an  old,  brown,  creaking  Windsor 
chair:  a  mere  bundle  of  dirty  rags.  She  is  placed 
in  her  chair  before  the  long  annuity  counter, 
gazing  at  the  wall  with  a  glassy  meaningless  eye, 
and  with  her  chin  sunk  down  upon  the  breast 
of  her  tattered  outer  garment.  The  forms  of  the 
office  require  that  she  should  apply  in  person, 
and  the  two  humble  friends  who  take  care  of 
her — a  man  and  woman — have  brought  her  up 
to  show  her.  Her  claim  is  small,  and  a  power  of 
attorney  is  too  costly  for  her  slender  resources. 
A  difficulty  occurs  about  signing  the  book,  and 
the  two  companions  shout  loudly  m  both  her  ears : 
but  they  might  as  well  attempt  to  awaken  the 
dead.  The  lon;^  old  cowl-shaped  bonnet  does  not 
even  move  in  reply,  and  the  glassy  eyes  still 
retain  their'  watery  stare  of  vacancy.  A  prin 
cipal  clerk  is  summoned  from  a  private  desk  to 
decide  in  this  emergency,  and  the  result  is  that 
she  is  allowed  to  make  the  sacred  sign  which 
stands  for  new  life  in  either  state  of  existence. 
A\'^hcn  first  she  became  a  creditor  of  the  state, 
she  was  voung,  and,  perhaps,  sightly,  and  able 
to  write  her  name  with  the  best  of  the  small , 
fundholders ;  but  that  was  iu  the  good  old  days, 
when  George  the  Third  was  king,  and  Heaven 
bom  ministers  were  struggling  with  the  CJor- 
sican.  Now,  her  helpless  withered  arm  is  lifted 
up,  and  clumsily  made  to  form  a  thick  inky 
cross,  with  a  juicy  full-charged  quill,  as  it  might 
have  been  unresistingly  lilted  up  and  made  to 
stab  a  Rotunda  beadle.  When  her  money  is,  at 
last,  procured,  it  turns  out  to  be  some  thirty 
shillings,  which  are  passed  before  her  listless 
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eyes  to   pive   her   comfort,   and   theu   placed 
in. her  pocket  undet  her  cold,  bloodless,  listless 

toaoh.      -•  «    '^mh;  j.i\     ■^■.''■  &  zav- ii  .luii   , 

TRADE  SOKGS.    THE  SIIO^ViUN. 
CoHB,  look   into  my  puppet-show ;  a  penny  i»  the 

money  : 
Here's  the  king,  he's  in  his  counting-house^  eating 
bread  and  honey ;  '    ,  '  ,'  ,  i     '■  iJl 

And  the  queen  she's  in  he^^^^afddij'haii^^  otit  qw 

gown, 
'Iffdst  ladies  of  the  bed-chamber  all  walking  up  and 
down. 

And  with  this  I  trudge  thro'  I^ondon, 

The  alleys  and  lanes  of  Ixjndon, 
Where  young  and  old  are  bought  and  sold, 
And  innocent  folks  are  undone. 

Here  are  members  of  the  City  guilds,  eating  all  their 

dinners ; 
And  members,  too,  of  Parliament,  some  saints  and 

many  sinners ; 
Here  are  traders,  and  evaders,  the  humble  and  the 

proud, 
Some  slyly  dip  away  (to  Spain),  some  boldly  face 

the  crowd. 

And  these  are  all  in  London, 

They  swell  aud  strut  in  London,  &c. 

Here  are  gents  of  all  professions ;  you  may  know 

them  by  their  coats  ; 
Here  are  soldiers,  for  the  ladies ;  here  are  sailors,  in 

their  boats ; 
Here  are  two  who  nothing  have  to  do,  and  do  it  all 

aright; 
The  shoes  denote  the  gentleman,  the  boots  they  mark 

the  knight. 

And  this  is  all  in  London,  &c. 

Here  are  lords  who  wait,  the  slaves  of  State,  and  bow 

when  they  are  bidden ; 
And  warriors  old,  in  courtly  gold,  who  cringe  when 

they  are  chidden ; 
And  Lady  Grace,  all  paint  and  lace,  whose  virtue  is 

so  slack, 
And  dames  who  sigh  for  a  gallant's  ^ye,  and  push 

their  daughters  back. 

And  this  is  all  in  London, 

These  sights  are  all  in  London,  &c. 

Hen's  a  Parson  full  of  flummery ;  a  Quaker  always 

•pouting ; 
And  Tories  drcss'd  in  Whiggish  vests,  the  which  they 

go  about  in ; 
Here^s  modesty  in  sempstresses;    here's  honest^-  in 

And  here's  a  fatnpQS  Pnppct-show,  whose  wonders 
sever  fail. 

And  with  this  I  trudge  through  London,  &c. 

THE  OTGUT  BEGGAR- 
Ik  a  damp  and  dreary  cellar  , 

I  was  bom;  i:  u.n.  ,  .hVu. 

"Want,  and  cold,  and  hunger  fouiid  tfti  • 

There  forlorn. 

Go<i,  perhaps,  in  pity  heard  me, 

For  a  heart  of  courage  stirr'd  me. 

And  I  gave  back  blow  for  blow, 

Scoin  fur  scorn. 

Active  limbe  ami  stunlj  sftieWB 
Were  my  all ; 

Bore  me  on  thro'  many  «  battl^  . 
Many  a  fall. 


Yet,  with  sncli  a  life  before  mo. 

Sometimes  did  an  angel  o'er  me 

(Hope  the  angel)  gently  sigh. 

Gently  call. 

Nature  stamped  her  frown  upon  me 

At  my  birth : 

Never  did  my  look  betoken 

Love  or  worth. 

So  I  shun  the  sight  of  morning, 

Wandering  ever,  scorned  and  scorning. 

Thro'  the  earth. 


IklOTHER'S  FIRST  LODGER. 

WiiBN  my  mother  and  I  took  No.  32,  of  the 
High-street,  Aiskrigg  (of  which  the  ground  floor 
is  a  shop  sublet  to  the  butcher),  we  found  tliat, 
after  portioning  off  a  tidy  parlour,  a  room  for 
ourselves,  and  a  cupboard  for  the  maid,  there 
yet  remained  two  nice  front  rooms,  one  just 
over  the  shop  window,  the  other  right  above 
that,  which,  as  I  said  to  my  mother,  were  just 
the  thing  for  a  lodger. 

"Our  income  isn't  large,  mother,"  I  said; 
"a  little  help  of  this  sort  M'ould  be  most  de- 
sirable. Ana  it  is  one  of  the  best  situations  in 
the  place,  just  opposite  the  post-office  and  the 
baker's.  If  people  wish  for  country  air,  the 
back  windows  look  right  down  on  the  church- 
yard. Besides,  it's  a  genteel-looking  house ;  the 
side  passage  and  green  door  make  it  very  private ; 
and  the  people  coming  and  gomg  to  tue  shop 
below  give  a  cheerful  appearance.  I  am  sure, 
if  we  bought  a  bit  of  drugget,  and  put  in  the 
chiffonier  that  belonged  to  my  aunt,  the  horsehair 
sofa,  the  round  table,  and  that  picture  of  you 
in  your  green  satinet,  we  should  have  our  choice 
of  lodgers  any  day. 

My  mother  looked  up  sharply  from  her  knit- 
ting ;  so  sharply  that  sne  jerked  a  stitch  over 
her  pin,  aud  made  a  mess  with  her  stocking, 
that  kept  me  bothering  over  it  for  the  next  half 
hour.  **  I  won't  have  no  youn^  men,  I  can  tell 
you,  Patty,"  she  said,  decidedly.  "No  young 
men.  It  wouldn't  be  right,  on  any  account. 
You're  an  unmarried  woman,  Patty,  and  people 
might  talk.  I  don't  know  that  I  approve  of  the 
idea  in  any  wise.  But,  as  you  say,  it  would  help 
the  rent,  and  tliis  move  of  ours  has  made  a  hole 
in  the  last  quarter.  We  might  look  out  for  a 
single  lady,  or  a  widow." 

My  mother  took  out  her  red  silk  pocket- 
handkerchief  (which  had  been  my  father's,  and 
she  used  it  in  remembrance  of  him)  aud  wiped 
the  moisture  from  her  weak  eyes.  Tlie  sunlight 
was  glancing  into  the  room  over  the  green 
blinds — a  line  of  yellow  along  the  faded  carpet, 
«  white  star  on  the  polished  back  of  the  maho> 
gany  arm-chair,  falling  on  my  mother's  face  and 
dazzling  her  eyes,  then  losing  itself  amongst  the 
gilt  bindings  in  the  bookcase. 

I  got  up,  pulled  down  the  blind,  and  un- 
ravelled the  knitting ;  my  mother  watching  with 
her  elbows  resting  on  her  apron,  and  her  shaking 
head  supported  between  her  two  hands  and  the 
red  handicerehicf.  For  a  few  minutes  wc  sat 
silent :  I  taking  up  the  stitches  and  shrugging 
my  shoulders  at  the  notion  of  a  widow  lady. 
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and  my  mother,  as  it  seomed,  pnrsuiiij^  tlic 
same  train  of  tliouglit ;  for,  all  of  a  sudden, 
she  raised  her  heaa,  stretched  out  her  large, 
jointed  fingers  to  tidy  the  anti-Macjissar  on  tlie 
arm-chair,  and  said  emphatically,  "  1  won't 
have  no  men,  Patty."  I  aidn't  argue  the  sub- 
ject ;  that  Avasn't  my  way.  I  just  got  up,  took 
the  cups  and  saucers  from  the  corner  cupboard, 
and  put  on  the  kettle.  The  clock  had  struck 
'  the  half-hour ;  my  mother  was  always  cross  as 
she  got  hungry,  and  I  called  Betsy  from  the 
kitchen,  and  sent  her  next  door  to  the  green- 
grocer's for  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter. 
"  You  might  go  across  to  the  baker's  too,"  I 
whispered,  when  I  got  her  into  the  passage, 
"ana  ask  if  they've  any  fresh-baked /«/  rascals. 
Your  missus  is  very  fond  of  fat  rascals."  Betsy 
ran  off  with  a  couple  of  plates,  and  was  presently 
at  the  parlour  door  again,  too  much  out  of  breath 
to  talk,  but  with  successful  purchases.  I  took 
the  things  to  the  table,  found  the  toasting-fork, 
and  set  myself  down  before  the  fire  to  cook  the 
cakes.  Of  course  my  mother  asked  what  I  was 
doing :  of  course  she  scolded  about  the  expense ; 
but  I  hurried  the  tea,  set  her  a  chair,  and,  before 
she  had  got  through  her  first  cup  of  tea,  or 
swallowed  a  fat  rascal,  she  had  recovered  her 
temper,  and  was  ready  to  hear  reason. 

"Just  till  me  up  my  cup,  Patty  dear,  and 
give  me  a  mouthful  more  of  somethmg.  Dear ! 
dear!  how  those  things  do  make  me  think  of 
when  I  was  young.  Before  you  were  born, 
Patty — when  I  was  staying  with  your  father, 
poor  dear  man,  at  Redcar,  after  he  had  the 
small-pox,  and  we  went  in  a  shandry-dan  to 
Saltburn  to  see  the  country,  and  got  caught  by 
the  tide,  and  stooped  to  tea,  that  was  the  first 
time  I  ever  tastea  fat  rascals — we  used  to  have 
cakes  something  of  the  same  kind  at  home,  when 
I  was  a  girl,  but  they  called  Ihem  singing  hinnies. 
They  are  famous  at  Saltburn  for  their  fat  rascals." 
My  mother,  having  a  remarkably  short  me- 
mory, continually  forgot  this  story  was  not 
new,  and  prefaced  it  with,  "  Did  ever  I  tell  you, 
Patty  ?"  or,  "  You'd  like  to  hear,  child."  1  think 
I  ratuer  liked  to  hear  her  touch  on  the  subject ;  it 
was  like  a  spring  wind  blowing  away  the  mist 
and  dead  leaves  of  autumn.  Even  then,  after 
the  lapse  of  years,  the  remembrance  of  the  by- 
gone sunshine  cheered  her  heart. 

Well,  that  evening  I  sent  Betsy  off  early  to 
bed,  and  made  my  mother  so  comfortable  in  the 
arm-chair,  with  the  red  handkerchief  over  the 
back  for  fear  her  old  cap  should  grease  it  (she 
always  put  on  an  old  one  in  the  evening,  when 
it  was  too  late  for  vbitors),  that  slie  presently 
fell  fast  asleep,  and  left  me  to  follow  my  own 
devices. 

Then  I  sat  myself  down  on  the  floor,  by  the 
oak  cupboard,  and,  settling  the  candle  on  one  of 
the  willow-seated  chairs,  began  a  long  hunt  on 
the  bottom  shelf,  First  of  all  I  piilled  out  a 
china  lamb  with  only  one  broken  leg,  and  two 
little  shepherdesses  that  held  matches  behind 
Ihem,  and  a  bird's-nest  with  eggs  in  it,  that 
made  an  inkstand ;  and,  when  I  had  dusted  tJiem, 
1  put  them  aside  to  omiuueat  the  chimney  in 


the  spare  parioftn:  I'-himted  through  my  red 
Morklwx,  and  put  out  some  patches  for  mother's 
quilt ;  but  it  was  a  long  time  before  I  came  on 
what  1  was  really  wanting.  At  last,  under  a 
great  pii&  vf .  Httnchester  Guardians,  there  it 
was — a  hit  of  thick  pasteboard,  one  side  blue 
and  the  ■  other  white,  that  about  six  months 
before  had  come  from  the  linendraper's  with  a 
lot  of  new  blonde  for  my  Sunday  cap. 

When  I  got  this  I  went  back  to  the  table, 
iuid,  with  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  succeeded  in 
printing  "  Furnished  Jfarlments  to  Lei"  on  the 
white  side.  It  was  legible,  certainly,  but  I  am 
afraid  the  letters  were  not  very  straight;  some 
of  them  looked  as  if  they  wished  to  fisticuff 
their  neighbours,  and  the  great  A  in  Apartments 
was  like  the  Leaning  Tower  at  Pisa  I've  read 
about  somewhere. 

Next  morning  my  pasteboard  was  Tip  iu  the 
parlour  window,  and  I  popped  on  my  bonnet 
and  went  out  to  see  how  it  looked  from  the 
street. 

Then  Betsy  and  I  had  such  a  day.  I  per- 
suaded mother  she  spoke  hoarsely,  rubbed  her 
chest  with  hartshorn  for  five  minutes,  then 
had  her  safe  in  bed  till  afternoon :  and,  what 
with  scrubbing,  and  rubbing,  and  polishing,  and 
getting  Joe  from  the  shop  below  to  move  the 
furniture,  we  had  done  wondere  before  nightfall. 
1  went  in  the  last  thing  to  look  about  me  and 
admire  my  handiwork,  and  really  it  did  look  very 
nice,  though  I  say  it  who  shouldn't.  When  we 
had  got  the  new  drugget  I'd  be  bomid  to  say 
there  wouldn't  be  such  another  a  lodging  in  aU 
Aiskrigg. 

Ah !  but  all  that  hurry  and  scurry  went  for 
nothing.  In  spite  of  the  big  handbill,  and  even 
an  advertisement  in  the  weekly  paper,  no  oue 
came  near  us  for  upwards  of  a  month.  Then  it 
was  only  an  application  from  an  old  lady  who 
thought  the  rent  too  high,  and  wanted  a  deal  of 
attendance.  After  her,  arrived  a  widow,  whom 
mother  thought  would  be  just  the  thing ;  bat  it 
turned  out  that  she  had  a  pack  of  children,  and 
there  wasn't  room.  Goodness  me  !  I  thought 
those  rooms  would  never  let ;  and  many's  the 
time  I  could  have  cried  with  vexation  when  I 
remembered  all  the  trouble  I  had  taken  about 
them.  Every  one  found  an  objection  :  one  said 
tlie  rooms  were  too  low,  and  another  that  they 
were  too  dark ;  one  disliked  the  butcher's  shop, 
aiid  another  the  churchyard.  You  never  saw 
such  dissatisfied  folks  in  all  your  life  I 

Well,  again  mother  and  1  were  sitting  in  the 
parlour.  We  had  given  uj)  the  fire  because  the 
weather  was  so  warm,  and  the  grate  was  well 
polished,  and  filled  by  a  yellow  and  piuk  paper 
mat.  And  mother's  eyes  liad  been  Iwid,  aud  she 
wore  a  green  shade,  and  amiised  herself  with 
making  lighters.  We  were  talking  about  the 
lodgings,  as  usual;  and  mother  Avas  jiist  saying 
it  was  no  use  keeping  up  the  hancfbill,  for  no 
one  came,  and  that  sue  would  spend  no  more 
money  in  advertisements,  whcu  we  heard  a 
knock  at  the  passage  door,  and  presently  Betsy 
came  in  to  say  a  gentleman  wished  to  see  the 
apartments. 
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I  did  uot  keep  him  a  minute.  I  iust  uicked 
the  ends  of  cotloa  from  my  gown,  aao.  pulled  my 
cap  straight  before  the  looking-glass,  and  went 
out  to  him.  He  was  standing  at  the  bottom  of 
the  stairs,  \?iping  his  dirty  boots  on  the  door- 
mat. I  likea  huu  from  that  moment.  It  was 
so  nice  and  considerate  to  take  care  of  the  floor- 
cloth. 

He  looked  up  at  the  sound  of  my  "  Good 
morning,  sir,"  and  I  saw  his  face.  It  wps 
foreign,  dark-complexioned,  with  a  ruddy  col  ^ur 
on  the  cheek  ;  a  quantity  of  curling  black  hair, 
a  twinkling  black  eye,  and  a  little  curled  mous- 
tache, giving  him  a  piquant  exp;tssion ;  and  as 
he  turned  to  me  with  a  courteous  smile,  and  the 
most  charming  bix)ken  English — I  must  confess 
it — my  heart  was  taken  by  storm. 

He  fumbled  in  his  coat-pocket,  and  then  in 
his  waistcoat,  finally  producing  a  rather  soiled 
card,    which    he    presented    to    me.    It    was 

?rinted  in  funny  little  letters — "  Si //nor  Aiu/elo 
*aaliardiui,  Fro/essor  of  Languages"  —  and 
while  I  was  wondering  how  on  eaiih  to 
pronounce  such  an  outlandish  name,  he  began, 
"  Madame — I  beg  pardon — Missis  flint,  I  did 
hear  of  your  lodgings ;  I  am  the  new  professor 
at  the  grammar  school.  I  am  Italian.  I  want  a 
little  lodging.    Permit  me,  Missis  Flint " 

"What  he  did  not  say  he  insinuated  by  bows ; 
and,  chsurmed  by  his  politeness,  I  gave  my  hair 
an  extra  smooth,  ana  threw  open  the  parlour 
door. 

I  had  received  so  many  rebuffs  and  disappoint- 
ments, tliat  it  was  much  more  modestly  than  here- 
tofore that  I  proceeded  to  draw  up  tlie  painted 
blind  (representiag  poplar-trees  and  York  ^Min- 
ster  in  the  distance)  and  descanted  on  the 
various  merits  and  conveniences  of  the  chamber. 
The  signer  paid  little  attention  to  my  expla- 
nations, hardly  noticed  my  beautiful  stand  of 
wax  fbwers  made  at  Miss  Rule's  boarding- 
school;  though  I  stood  aside  on  purpose  to 
draw  lus  eye  to  it.  His  great  anxiety  seemed  to 
be  about  the  rent ;  and,  when  we  had  satisfac- 
torily arranged  that,  he  only  made  one  sug- 
gestion : 

"  I  have  a  good  manv  pictures,  and  such 
things,"  said  he.  "Perhaps  you  woidd  uot 
object  to  remove  those  portraits  to  make  more 
room.  My  boxes  are  at  the  station,  and  shall 
be  sent  up  immediately." 

I  own  I  was  surprised  at  his  request ;  for  the 
portraits  to  which  he  refen-ed  were  that  likeness 
of  my  mother  in  her  satinet,  and  a  companion 
view  of  my  dear  father,  in  a  red  waistcoat  with 
a  rose-bud  in  his  button-hole.  But  I  said  no- 
thing— I  was  cowed  by  that  long  waiting — and 
he  made  his  request  very  modestly.  Only,  as  he 
was  going  out  of  the  door,  I  ventured  to  in- 
sinuate that  my  mother  was  head  of  the  house, 
and,  instead  of  being  Mrs.  Flint,  I  was  only 
Miss  Patty.  Good  man  !  how  he  turned  round 
and  raised  his  eyebrows,  laying  his  hand  on  his 
heart  as  he  said, 

"  Is  it  possible  ?" 

I  eup|)08e  he  had  been  equally  impressed,  and 
wondered  at  the  blindness  of  the  men  of  this 


generation.  But  at  last  he  had  bowed  liimself 
out,  and  I  was  at  liberty  to  return  a'^d  break 
tlie  news  to  my  mother. 

My  mother  was  in  a  real  passion,  and  tore  up 
all  her  lighter  paper  into  crooked  strips.  She 
declared  tliat  a  man  shoiUd  not  live  in  her  house. 
As  for  me,  I  was  beside  myself.  I  never  thought 
my  mother  would  have  persisted  ia  such  a  fan- 
ciful resolution ;  and  here  was  I,  who  had  gone 
and  let  the  rooms,  aud  every  minute  expected 
tlie  new  lodger  and  his  luggage.  Tears  were 
vain.  I  nearly  cried  my  eyes  out,  but  my  mother 
sat  obstinately  in  the  corner,  every  moment  re- 
peating, "  No  man  shall  ever  come  into  this 
house  while  I  live.  You  are  an  unmarried  wo- 
man, Patty  Flint.  It  would  disgrace  your  father's 
memory."  I  heard  the  sound  of  wheels  in  the 
street,  and  thought  it  was  the  luggage.  But  the 
wheels  passed.  It  was  only  old  Mrs.  Badger 
coming  in  from  her  airing,  and  I  had  still  a  tew 
moments'  reprieve. 

Presently,  I  was  sitting  in  the  basket-chair 
with  my  handkerchief  up  to  my  face.  My 
mother  did  not  notice  me,  and  I  gave  a  moan 
— moaned  louder,  and  began  to  rock  myself 
backwards  and  forwards. 

"  What  ails  ye  ?    Patty,  what's  the  matter  ?" 

No  answer.  Only  moan,  moan,  and  rock, 
rock,  as  if  I  were  distracted. 

"  Good  gracious !  is  it  tic,  Patty  ?  Is  it  tooth- 
ache ?    Answer  me,  cliild." 

My  mother  had  come  quite  close,  and  was 
leaning  over  me.  1  removed  mv  handkerchief, 
showing  the  red  marks  on  the  left  cheek,  and, 
shutting  my  eyes,  appeared  too  iU  to  answer. 

"  It's  no  use  asking,  mother,"  I  said,  in  a  feeble 
voice ;  "  it's  all  on  the  nerves."  And  I  mojmed 
afresh. 

"  Dear,  dear  1"  said  my  mother,  "  what  could 
put  it  there  ?" 

I  looked  up  again,  and  made  my  red  cheek 
very  conspicuous:  "It  was  the  bother  about 
the  lodgings.  I  was  so  fidgeted  after  I  had 
made  the  arrangements.  And  really  I  did  all  for 
the  best." 

My  mother  was  fairly  overcome. 

"  Don't  vex  yourself,  Patty,  about  that.  Don't 
torment  yourself,  tlicre's  a  darUng.  It  shall  be 
all  as  you  wish.     I  dare  say  you  meant  well, 

and But  how  bad  you  are !    Hadn't  I  better 

send  for  Dr.  Rotlieram  ?" 

I  caught  the  sound  of  wheels  really  stopping 
this  time :  "  ^Mother !"  I  groaned,  "  don  t  let 
there  be  any  altercation.  My  poor  head  would 
be  distracted  by  noise.  Let  them  take  the 
lK)xe8  up  quietly  at  once.  And,  dear  mother, 
don't  leave  me  on  any  account."  I  was  in  such 
a  fright  she  would  go  out  and  blow  them  up ; 
imd  so  for  the  next  hour  1  kept  her  fomenting 
my  face  and  pitying  my  sufferings. 

At  the  end  of  that  tunc  it  was  necessary  to 

t)repare  dinner,  and  I  heard  the  footsteps  of  my 
odger  in  the  adioining  room ;  so  I  told  the  old 
lady  that  I  felt  better.  The  tic  was  going  away 
almost  as  suddeidy  as  it  had  come  on,  aud  perhaps 
if  I  moved  about  I  should  get  rid  of  it  altogether. 
I  did  Monsieur  Pjigliardini  a  beefsteak  to  a  very 
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turn,  and  seat  it  up  by  Betsy,  with  baked  potatoes, 
and  a  rhubarb  tart.  I  ^t  out  one  of  tlie  beat 
tablecloths,  and  gave  huu  my  own  pickles,  as 
weU  as  a  bit  of  Durham  mustard.  I  am  sure  he 
might  well  smile  at  Betsy,  and  say  Miss  Patty 
was  a  furst-rate  cook.  I  know  he  did,  for  I  was 
peeping  in  at  the  door  to  see  if  he  took  pickles. 
A  day  or  two  later  found  the  signor  quite 
settled  in  his  new  apartments.  These,  by  the 
addition  of  his  bits  of  ornaments,  so  cluuiged 
that  you  could  hardly  recognise  them.  The 
]>ortraits  were  gone.  I  managed  beautifully  about 
them.  I  told  mother  I  was  quite  miserable  when 
shut  out  from  the  contemplation  of  my  beloved 
parents ;  aud,  by  the  slightest  return  of  tic,  per- 
suaded her  to  allow  them  to  be  hung  opposite 
the  fireplace  in  our  sitting-room. 

Monsieur  nodded  to  me  when  I  went  to  see 
them  taken  down  in  safety,  and  asked  Joe  to  re- 
main and  fix  some  pictures  of  his.  Oh  me  !  those 
pictures !  I  was  ha\i  an  hour  examining  them 
when  I  next  did  the  room.  There  were  land- 
scapes and  sea  views,  and  waterfalls  and  ruins. 
But,  chief  of  all,  there  were  two  portraits  of 
monsieur  himself.  One  over  the  fireplace — half 
length,  as  large  as  life — a  beautiful  tiling !  Avith 
apensive  look  in  the  eyes,  aud  lips  like  vermilion. 
The  other,  his  very  moral,  but  rather  peculiar. 
It  represented  him  standing  with  his  hands  under 
his  coat-tails — just  as  I  have  seen  him  stand  fifty 
times  a  day  before  the  fire.  I  could  have  told  it 
anywhere,  though  there  was  not  a  morsel  of  the 
face  to  be  seen — only  the  thick-set,  short  figure, 
and  the  curly  hair.  It  was  the  thing  altogether 
that  was  so  like. 

And  there  was  another  portrait.  I  don't  over- 
look tJiai ;  for  it  was  a  lady's  picture.  A  dark, 
cold  face,  with  great  black  eyes  that  always 
looked  at  you  wherever  you  stood  in  the  room, 
and.  long  hair  falling  in  disorder  over  the  one 
cheek,  while  the  other  side  was  looped  up  with 
a  red  ribbon.  I  dare  say  it  was  what  people  call 
a  fine  face,  but  /  didn't  admire  it.  For  a  long 
time  I  thought  it  was  monsieur's  sister,  but  1 
fotmd  out  afterwards  that  it  wasn't ;  and  I  never 
csn  have  any  patience  with  a  woman  who  was  so 
careless  and  untidy  that  she  couldn't  do  up  both 
sides  of  her  hair,  even  to  have  her  picture  taken. 
So,  unmarked  by  any  very  great  event,  passed 
the  summer  and  autumn,  and  the  evenings  began 
to  close  in  earlier,  and  monsieur  liked  to  have  a 
fire  lit  for  when  he  came  in  after  tea-time.  And 
regularly  I  put  his  dressinc-gown  and  slippers 
before  the  fire,  and  drew  tlie  curtains  and  set 
the  tea-things.  And  as  regularly  when  he  passed 
the  kitchen  going  up-staurs,  looking  failed  and 
anxious  with  his  day's  work,  I  popped  a  bit  of 
bacon  or  something  nice  on  the  fire  to  comfort 
him.  No  doubt  I  took  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
about  only  a  lodger ;  but  there  are  some  people 
for  whom  one  can  never  do  too  much,  and  Signor 
Angelo  was  one. 

"  Miss  Patty,"  he  would  say  very  often,  "you 
arc  too  good.  You  pierce  my  heart  with  your 
kindness."  And  when  be  said  it  he  always  laid 
his  hand  on  his  heart,  as  if  it  did  really  pain 
him.    What  wonder,  then,  that  I  took  more  and 


more  interest  in  one  so  gratefiU,  that  as  I  saw 
huu  grow  pale,  and  thin,  and  lose  his  appetite, 
hour  after  hour  sit  pensive  in  the  evening, 
rousing  liimself  with  a  visible  efibrt  when  one  of 
his  many  pupils  came  for  a  lesson — what  wonder 
that  my  heart  was  lacerated  by  compassion  ?  Or 
that  one  night,  when  he  had  sent  away  liis  tea 
untouched,  I  ventured  to  knock  at  his  door,  and 
ask  if  I  could  do  anytliing  for  his  comfort  ? 

To  this  day  I  cau  see  him  as  he  was  that  night 
— sitting  in  the  easy-chair,  in  his  shawl-pat- 
terned dressing-gown,  with  his  feet  crossed  on 
the  fender.  A  little  glow  over  the  hearth-rug, 
a  little  light  falling  on  the  lady's  picture  in  the 
comer — all  the  rest  of  the  room  half-dark. 

"  Dear  monsieur,"  I  said,  "  I  am  afraid  yoa 
arc  not  well.  You  do  not  eat,  and  you  seem 
harassed  and  overworked.  Might  I  recommend 
a  little  cup  of  my  wormwood-tea  every  morning 
before  breakfast  ?  It  is  the  finest  thing  in  the 
world  for  creating  an  appetite." 

Signor  Angelo  jerked  his  hand  from  his  fore- 
head, and  leant  forward.  There  was  a  smoulder- 
ing fire  in  his  eye,  and  Ids  voice  trembled  with 
earnestness. 

"Mrs.  Patty,  you  are  verv  good — ^you  are 
always  good.  JBut  will  remedies  for  the  body 
efl'ect  a  cure  to  the  mind  ?  No  !  there  are 
some  ailments  that  are  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  alleviation.  Mrs.  Patty,  there  is  a  disease 
called  LOVE.  Nay,  Mrs. — Miss  Pattv — dear 
Miss  Patty — do  not  turn  from  me !  You  will 
drive  me  to  despair  if  you  look  so.  Oh,  Miss 
Patty,  I  did  not  intend  to  address  yon  thus; 
but  your  extreme  kindness  encourages  me. 
Woiud  you  give  me  leave  ?  Would  you  sit  down 
for  one  minute  ?" 

He  had  risen  and  drawn  me  to  the  arm-chair ; 
and  he  now  stood  with  his  folded  arms  resting 
on  the  mantelpiece,  and  his  eyes  bent  down  on 
the  china  shepherdesses. 

I  pitied  hmi  so  very  much  that  I  was  just 
going  to  assure  him  of  my  anxiety  to  relieve  him 

at  any  expense But  I  did  not  wish  to  be 

precipitate,  so  I  only  blushed  aud  wished  the 
woman  in  the  comer  would  take  her  eyes  off 
me. 

Striking  his  breast  in  the  vehemence  of  his 
feeling,  Monsieur  Angelo  continued : 

"  Miss  Patty,  your  feminine  tenderness  will 
have  sympathy  with  my  weakness.  You  have 
observed  that  picture  in  the  comer?  It  is  a 
feeble  representation  of  its  original ;  but,  believe 
me,  my  betrothed  is  an  angel  T" 

I  jumped  up  as  if  I  had  been  shot.  "  Excuse 
me,  I  left  the  saucepan  on  the  fire,  and  I  hear  it 
boiling  over." 

"  But  you  will  oomc  back  to  hear  my  history, 
dear  Miss  Patty  P  I  wish  you  so  much  to  know 
and  love  my  Vittoria." 

I  could  hardly  force  a  "yes"  as  I  hurried 
from  the  room. 

There  are  some  moments  in  life  stamped  so 
indeUbly  on  memory  that  not  even  the  friction 
of  long  vears  can  annihilate  the  impression. 
Once,  at  least,  during  a  lifetime,  even  tlie  most 
sober-minded  have  a  transient  dream  and  a  rude 
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awaking.  Until  now  1  had  not  known  tliat  I 
drcamea.  I  only  knew  it  when  I  awoke.  I 
only  knew  it  as  I  sat  with  my  apron  over  my 
head,  in  the  kitchen,  and  felt  my  eyes  scorched 
by  the  unconsumed  fire  at  my  heart. 

There  was  no  saucepan  on  the  fire — the 
embers  were  dying  out — the  cat  was  lying  inside 
the  fender,  with  its  red  eyes  shining  up  at  me, 
making  me  think  of  the*  woman's  eyes,  till  1 
shuddered. 

Poor  me !  That  little  romance  was  swal- 
lowed down  like  a  bitter  pill.  It  was  a  bit  of 
summer  to  look  back  on  afterwards — a  summer 
that  never  could  come  again.  A  while  after,  I 
copied  some  lines  into  the  cover  of  my  hymn- 
book,  sometiiing  about 

Tis  better  to  hare  loved  and  lost, 
Than  never  to  have  loved  at  all. 
And  I  think  it  is  a  true  saying ;  for  though  I 
got  over  the  bad  feeling  with  a  great  effort,  the 
sympathy  nvy  weakness  gave   me  with   other 
people  never  passed  off. 

I  did  not  go  back  to  Signor  Angelo  that 
evening.  I  could  not ;  and  1  made  an  exeuse 
when  he  asked  me  the  next  day,  and  said  it  was 
mother  kept  mc.  But,  about  a  week  afterwards, 
he  invited  me  again,  and  I  went.  Yes,  I  sat 
and  listened  to  liis  story — heard  all  about  Vit- 
toria  Emstcin,  how  beautiful  and  clever  she  was, 
and  how  he  loved  her :  and  I  tried  to  take  au 
interest  in  her  too,  and  forget  myself.  ' 

He  told  me  how  he  had  met  with  her  and  her 
cousin  Gertrude  in  Germany,  and  described  them 
both.  Yittoria,  with  her  grand,  great  beauty  ; 
and  Gertrude,  soft  and  gentle,  like  a  spring 
flower.  Then  he  went  on  about  his  plans  for 
the  future  ;  how  his  improved  circumstances 
allowed  of  his  marriage  ;  how  he  had  written  to 
fix  Christmas,  and  waited  an  answer.  I  asked 
with  a  sinking  heart  if  he  would  leave  us  then, 
but  he  said,  "  No,  Vittoria  would  be  quite  satis- 
fied :"  and  I  felt  happier.  Only  when  he  kept 
watching  for  the  morning  post,  sitting  at  the 
window,  with  his  eye  fixed  on  the  post-office,  it 
was  bitter  and  hard  to  bear. 

It  was  Monday  morning,  just  after  post-time, 
and  there  had  been  two  letters  for  Signor 
Angelo,  with  foreign  post-marks,  which  Betsy 
had  taken  up  to  his  room.  I  was  washing  in 
the  back  kitchen,  with  a  great  lire  on,  and  up 
to  my  elbows  in  soiipsuds,  not  altogether  in  a 
good  humour,  when  Betsy  rushed  into  the  room, 
and  declared  that  tht  f</reigneer  motuhetr  had 
gone  demented. 

I  gave  her  a  1)0X  on  the  car  as  an  impudent 
hussy,  but,  for  all  that,  desired  an  explanation. 
"  Moiisheer  was  rushing  about  his  room,  utter 
ing  loud  cries,"  she  said,  and  she  had  heard  a 
heavy  sound  like  the  fall  of  faniiture. 

I  wined  my  aims  in  a  groat  hurry,  andruslied 
out  to  listciu 

There  were  strange  sounds,  as  Betsy  had  re- 

B resented ;  but  it  was  in  vain  that  I  knocked  at 
je  door,  or  tried  to  enter — the  bolt  was  drawn, 
and  no  one  answered —only  the  sounds  qiiictcd, 
a&d  T  heard  a  sncccssion  of  moans. 

"Monsieur  Angelo— Monsieur  Angelo!"   I 


said,  "  it's  mc — it's  Patty.  Won't  you  say 
what's  the  matter?  Are  you  ill?  Oh,  mon- 
sieur !" 

At  last  came  an  answer.  "  What  do  you 
want  ?     Go  away — don't  bother." 

'Later  in  the  afternoon  I  heard  his  bolt  with- 
drawn, and  a  low  voice  calling  to  Betsy,  and  I 
rushed  out.  I  only  just  caught  sight  of  his 
face,  very  white  and  careworn,  as  he  drew  back 
and  rebolted  the  door ;  but  on  the  lauding  floor 
lay  a  little  note  tliat  1  seized  hastUy.  It  was 
directed  to  Miss  Patty,  and  I  popped  it  into 
the  bosom  of  my  dress,  and  went  up-stairs  to 
read  it. 

"  Dear  Patty,"  it  said,  "  would  be  sure  to 
sympathise  witii  the  extreme  agony  of  a  fellow- 
creature — one  who  was  sinking  in  the  very 
depths  of  desperation."  Then  came  a  very  inco- 
herent bit  that  I  could  not  understand,  and  it 
went  on  to  tell  how  Vittoria's  father,  having 
always  opposed  his  daughter's  union  with  the 
signor  on  the  score  of  his  want  of  means,  had 
latterly  so  goaded  her  with  entreaties,  com- 
mands, and  arguments,  that  in  a  fit  of  despair 
she  had  plunged  into  an  immense  gulf.  Those 
were  the  words  of  the  note,  ending  with  wild 
apostroplies,  and  resolutions  for  a  speedy  re- 
union. I  read  and  re-read  the  note  in  trembling 
eagerness.  One  thing  was  clear :  Vittoria  was 
dead,  and  Angelo,  in  consequence,  was  bent  on 
self-destruction;  I  alone  aware  of  the  catastrophe, 
and  with  the  power  of  preventing  fuilher  mis- 
chief.   But  how  ? 

I  dropped  a  tcaur  over  Vittoria's  untimely  fate, 
and  took  out  my  desk.  It  was  in  vain  to  at- 
tempt to  speak  to  him,  but  I  might  write. 
And  I  did  write.  I  found  a  sheet  of  paper 
with  the  broad  black  edge  I  had  used  while 
mourning  for  my  father,  and,  for  the  first  time, 
addressed  Angelo  by  letter.  I  began  by  condo- 
lences, and  went  on  to  talk  of  sympathy  and  re- 
signation. It  took  me  a  long  time  to  do,  and  I 
thmk  I  could  never  have  managed  at  all  had  it 
not  been  for  the  packet  of  tetters,  labelled 
" Condolences"  that  my  mother  had  received  in 
her  great  trouble.  I  took  a  nice  saying  out  of 
each  of  these,  and  stiiing  the  bits  together  by 
ands  and  buts.  It  was  really  a  beautilul  letter 
when  it  was  done,  and  the  termination,  "  Your 
sincere  sympathiser,"  looked  so  nice  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page — so  very  expressive,  but  not 
too  warm. 

I  folded  and  sealed  the  note,  carried  it  do\vn 
stairs,  slid  it  under  the  door,  and  gave  a  low  tap 
to  attract  his  attention.  Then,  in  breathless 
anxiety,  I  waited  for  further  tidings. 

They  came  at  last  —  a  low-toned  "  Miss 
Patty — and  I  found  myself  admitted  into  the 
little  parlour  where  poor  Angelo  was  sitting 
over  tlic  fire,  looking  the  picture  of  misery. 
He  took  my  hand.  "  Mrs.  Patty,"  he  said, 
"  I  thank  vou  for  your  sympathy.  But  I  find  I 
was  mist  alien  in  some  of  the  particulars  with 
which  I  before  acquainted  you.  I  have  been 
re-reading  the  letters,  and  see  that  I  jumped  to 
hasty  and  erroneou.s  couelusions.  Vittoria  (he 
shuddered  at  her  name)  Vittoria  is  not  dead, 
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but  she  is  lost  to  me.  I  received  two  letters 
this  moruing:'Onc  from  her,  tidfcini^  wfWly  of 
the  roarins^  and  foaminp  sea  that  she  overlooked 
from  her  windows,  liiiitins^  at  despair  and  self- 
dcstruotion.  The  other  was  from  Gertrude,  to 
tell  me  that  her  cousin  w»s  lost  to  me  for  crer. 
Further  than  this  1  did  not  at  first  rcad--eTerY- 
thing -seemed  evident,  Vittoria's  devotiou.  unto 
death,  and  my  necessary  despair.  But  now  I 
find  there  is  a  very  different  interpretation. 
Vittoria  still  lives,  but  a«  dead  to  me.  Over- 
persuaded  by  her  father,  she  has  agreed  to  be- 
stow her  hand  on  anotlier." 
<  Angelo  paused,  overcome  by  kis  faolincs  ;  and, 
burying  his  face  in  his  hands,  sobbed  like  a 
child.  I  did  not  try  to  quiet  him.  I  let  him 
cry,  and  cried  with  him.  It  was  the  best  re- 
lief. When  he  was  quite  wearied  I  spoke  to  and 
comforted  him,  brought  him  some  warm,  tea,  and 
insisted  on  his  going  to  bed.  >  ;.. 

Next  morning  I  bad  removed  the  juctnre,  put 
it  away  in  the  chiflfonier,  and,  by  tacit  consent, 
we  both  from  that  day  avoided  ner  name.  He 
went  back  to  his  old  habita  and  his  teaching.  I 
did  my  best  to  make  him  foi^t  tiic  past  and 
enjoy  the  present. 

So  time  passed.  Winter  came  with  its  sleet 
and  snow ;  and  December  23rd  found  a  troop  of 
joyous  boys  crowding  the  railway  omnibus,  and 
singing, "  Domum,  domum,  dulce  domum  !"  with 
heart  if  not  with  harmony.  And  a  fly  stood 
before  our  passage  entrance,  with  a  portmanteau 
strapped  to  the  top;  wliile  Signer  Angelo 
hurried  down  stairs,  armed  with  a  carpct-ong 
and  umbrella,  and,  holding  out  his  hand  to  me 
on  the  lowest  step,  said,  "  Good-by  !"  in  a  hearty 
voice.  I  was  holding  my  apron  to  my  eyes,  and 
1  called  him  back,  and  oadc  him  not  to  forget 
the  sandwiches  in  his  great-coat  pocket,  and  the 
medicine  bottle  full  of  wine  and  water ;  and  to 
mind  and  write  to  me  from  Germany.  He  was 
goiug — home,  as  he  said,  for  the  holidays — for, 
though  Italian  by  parentage,  he  had  been  brought 
up  in  Germany,  and  loved  it  best ;  and  even  liis 
late  disappointment  had  not  sufiiced  to  cool  the 
feeling. 

Mother  and  I  spent  a  dull  Christmas  togetlier ; 
hardly  reminded  of  the  season  save  by  the  yule- 
cake  at  tea,  and  the  church  bells  ringui"  at  day- 
break. I  put  up  the  holly  sprigs  as  I  had  ever 
done,  for  custom's  sake  ;  and  even  carried  a  few 
branches  into  the  vacant  parlour,  putting  some 
bits  behind  the  china  suephcrdesscs,  on  the 
window-sill,  and  the  very  nicest  sprigs  over 
monsieur's  portraits.  The  room  looked  very 
dull  without  its  occupant ;  and  I  stood  looking 
at  the  picture  over  tlic  mantelpiece,  till  I  met 
its  eye,  and  then  I  went  away  with  a  tear  in 
mine.  What  was  that  poor  fellow  doing  in  a  liuid 
of  strangers  ?  Did  any  one  mend  his  linen  when 
it  came  in  from  the  wash,  and  sec  it  was  well 
wred  ?  Oh  dear !  what  would  he  do  without  me  ? 
•'  And  now  in  my  tuni  I  watched  for  the  post 
Jnvaiu.  The  weelis  went  over,  Mr.  Clatterback's 
academy  was  to  reopen  on  Tuesday,  the  grammar 
school  the  next  day,  and  by  the"  Moaday  post, 
at  last,  came  a  letter  for  me  1     Pity  me  1 


Monsieur  Angelo  returned  home  that  evening 
—^bot  not  alone.  Wiikbiincawc  Madame  Angelo 
Pagliardiui.tlie  littie  feir^lmlfi'd  Cousin  Gertrude, 
who  had  .writtea  to  tell  .about  Vittorift*3 .  ift- 
fidebty.'i  ^.z  - 

From  the  pai^r  windowi  \  watched  him  lielp 
lier  out  of  the  fly  wiith  tender  jnide,.  and  brine 
her  into  the  house;,  and  I  clasped  my  Itauds  till 
my  nails  ran  into  my  fingers,  aaid  told  myself 
over  and  over  again  that  I  hated  them  both. 
But  I  was  obliged  to  go  and  meet  them — 
obliged  to  make  all  sorta  of  congratulations,  and 

f^ive  my  hand  when  the  signer  introduced  me  as 
lis  good  Miss  Patty,  who  would,  he  hoped,  be 
liis  wife's  friend  too.  I  did  not  raise  my  eyes  to 
madamc's  face,  but  I  saw  ber  hand  as  it  lay  iu 
mine;  mine  brown,  and  hard,  and  harsli,  aers 
soft  and  wliite  as  a  lily,  \pith  pink  palms  like  the 
blush  of  a  coack-shell.  It  was  a  great  contrast, 
and  it  made  me  more  bitter.  I  thought  that  men 
never  looked  beyond  appearances,  and  moralised 
a  great  deal  about  the  worth  of  a  gem  being  ir- 
respective of  its  setting. 

But,  before  Spring  had  brought  the  fresh 
flowers,  I  was  fain  to  confess  that  earth  liad  few- 
young  people  in  it  so  fair  and  sweet  as  my 
second  lodger,  sitting  iu  the  parlour  window, 
with  the  light  falling  on  her  long  golden  hair, 
and  her  violet  eyes  watching  the  street-comer 
for  her  husband's  home-coming. 

Poor  little  Gertrude !  poor  little  darling  I 
with  all  her  heart  she  loved  that  thoughtless, 
selfish  man — far  more  dearly  than  my  calm 
middle  age  had  ever  been  able  to  love  him  in  the 
days  when  I  believed  liim  perfection.  Now  that 
ray  eyes  were  once  opened  I  saw  him  so  dif- 
ferently. I  heard  his  occasiomd  liarsh  answers 
to  her  gentle  words,  I  noticed  his  invincible 
vanity,  aixd  I  wondered  how  I  had  ever  overlooked 
it  with  that  constant  record  in  the  sitting-room. 
Self  goes  a  long  way  with  luost  men,  out  self 
went  beyond  itself  in  nis  case.  It  demanded  all 
her  love'  and  comfort,  and  thought  as  well.  It 
wore  her  life  away  with  its  continual  rust.  And 
all  the  time  she  never  seemed  to  see  it;  she 
always  thought  whatever,  be  said  or  did  must  be 
right. 

'  In  strange  gradation  ray  feelings  changjed.  By 
Spring  I  loved  Gertrude,  oy  Sununcr  I  doubted 
her  husband,  and  with  the  Auturan  harvest  a 
shadow  had  sprung  upj  I  knew  not  how.  Ger- 
trude had  no  great  mmd,  no  strength  of  cha- 
racter. She  was  not  fitted  to  cope  with  a  \vay  ward 
and  changeable  nature.  When  she  had  ^iven  her 
warm  love  and  perfect  trust  she  had  given  all ; 
you  had  looked  to  the  very  bottom  of  her  clear 
heart.  So  Angelo  took  her  first  as  a  fresli,  pure 
flower,  admired  its  loveliness  and  fragrance; 
then,  with  liis  old  fickleness,  let  it  fall  away 
from  his  grasp.  He  did  not  throw  it  away — he 
only  let  it  drop  slowly,  slowly  to  the  groimd. 
And  at  the  bottom  of  all  this  was  Vittoria.  Oh ! 
had  I  not  reason  to  hate  her  name  ? 

She  was  Angelo's  first  and  only  love.  It  was 
in  a  moment  of  pique  against  ber  that  he  married 
her  pretty,  gentle  cousin;  and  when,  by  some 
waywardness  of  fortune,  Yit^QTia's  engagement 
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was  again  broken  off,  Angelo  repented  bis  rash- 
ness, and  suffered  his  old  fort  to  revive. 

I  do  not  know  if  Gertnide  ever  knew  .all  this, 
but  I  sometimes  fancied  tlmt  she  guessed  it.  At 
least  she  saw  that  he  was  changed,  and  the  light 
in  her  blue  eyes  faded,  and  her  step  grew  very 
slow  and  very  weak.  Then  came  a  long  period 
of  ilbess,  and  at  its  close  Gertrude  was  again  at 
her  old  station  by  the  window,  watching  the 
road.  But  not  so  earnestly;  her  gaze  was 
oftener  directed  to  the  infant  on  her  Ian,  that 
was  all  in  all  to  her,  as  she  was  all  in  all  to  it. 
One  evening  monsieur  was  later  than  usual  in 
coming  in,  and  I  had  been  sitting  with  madame 
in  the  twilight,  helping  to  nurse  the  baby,  and 
trying  to  cneer  its  mother,  for  she  was  out  of 
spirits,  and  said  she  did  not  feel  well.  There 
■was  a  step  on  the  stairs,  and  a  faint  colour 
came  into  Gertrude's  cheek,  and  she  popped 
the  baby  into  its  cradle.  I  was  leaving  the  room 
as  monsieur  entered.  I  saw  him  kiss  his  wife, 
inquire  after  her  health.     I  heard  his  words. 

"  Not  feeling  strong !  The  fact  is,  Gertrude, 
you  will  never  be  strong  while  you  keep  poking 
m  the  house.  I'll  hire  Barnes's  gig,  and  take 
you  a  drive  to-morrow.  There,  don't  say  '  Na' 
It  will  do  you  good." 

I  did  not  hear  her  answer,  but  I  know  she 
never  went  contrary  to  anything  he  said ;  and 
next  morning  she  asked  me  to  take  baby  while 
she  was  out.  To  this  moment  I  can  recal  the 
sweet  expression  of  her  countenance,  as  she 
looked  up  to  the  window  where  I  was  holding 
the  baby,  and  nodded  farewell. 

It  was  late  before  siie  came  in.  The  wind 
had  risen,  and  there  was  a  drizzling  rain  in  the 
air.  Her  cloak  was  wet  when  I  helped  her  off 
with  it,  and  she  complained  of  chilliness. 

Before  that  day  week  she  was  dead.  The  ex- 
posure had  caused  inflammation,  and  she  sank 
rapidly. 

She  sent  for  me  into  the  room,  that  last  night, 
and  herself  put  the  baby  into  my  arms,  and  bade 
me  keep  and  guard  it  as  mv  own  child.  And, 
with  the  night-lamp  only  breaking  the  gloom,  and 
the  father  speechless  with  remorse,  I  knelt  by 
the  dying  mother  and  received  the  trust,  to  guard 
and  give  it  back  to  its  mother  in  a  better  place. 

We  buried  her  in  the  old  churchyard  behind 
the  house,  where  we  could  see  her  grave  as  we 

Eassed  backwards  and  forwards,  and  where  the 
aby's  eye  might  fall  on  her  place  of  rest.    Poor 
Gertrude ! — poor  little  soul ! 

At  Christmas  the  signor  gave  up  his  en- 
gagements in  the  town,  and  went  abroad. 
He  was  going  again  to  Germany.  Some 
months  after,  I  heard  he  had  married  Vit- 
toria  Emstein,  and  it  did  not  surprise  mc. 
They  came  to  England,  and  he  obtained  some 
other  engagement  ra  the  south,  for  his  place  at 
Aiskri^  was  filled  up.  Once  they  wrote  some- 
thing about  taking  the  child,  but  the  ofl'er  was 
not  made  camestljr,  and  when  I  repeated  tlie 
story  of  my  promise  to  the  dead  mother,  they 
said  no  more.  So  Gertrude's  baby  stays  with  us 
in  the  old  house,  and  makes  our  hearts'  sunshine 
■with  her  sweet  ways  and  mother's  eyes.     "  An- 


gelina" her  mother  called  her ;  and  so  she  is— 
bur  little  angel.  God  bless  and  make  us  better, 
for  her  sake ! 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  PKINT. 

Photography  has  become  a  science,  with 
a  literature  of  her  own.  She  maintains  several 
journals,  and  a  pliotographic  almanac  which  loyally 
records,  against  the  7th  of  Febmary,  "  Regnault 
proposes  pyrogallic  acid,  1851 ;"  against  the  4th 
of  April,  "  Archer  introduces  collodion,  1851." 
Instead  of  births  and  deaths  of  Napoleons  or 
Nelsons,  it  registers  "  Niepce  died,"  or  "  Da- 
guerre  bom,"  and  begins  an  annual  address — 
using  a  new  form  of  an  old  fashion — with  the 
phrase,  "  Courteous  Photographer." 

Scarcely  twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
art  of  printing  pictures  by  means  of  the  sun  was 
first  announced,  and  now  hardly  a  month  passes 
in  which  some  improved  process  of  manipulation 
is  discovered,  or  some  new  substance  made 
available  for  printing,  which  does  not  usually 
effect  all  that  its  sanguine  discoverer  expects 
from  it,  but  whick'is  at  all  events  another  bit  of 
knowledge.  Ay  the  last  meeting  of  the  British 
Association,  Sin  John  Herschell  even  announced 
the  discovery  br  himself  of  a  ^roup  of  metals, 
one  of  which-Z-he  has  named  it  Junonium — is 
found,  when  i  1  the  form  of  a  salt,  to  be  power- 
fully acted  upon  by  light.  In  these  continual 
discoveries  oi  new  substances  and  processes  one 
finds  reason  for  hope  that  perfection  in  the  pho- 
tographic art  is  yet  to  be  obtained.  Many  who 
are  familiar  with  the  charming  photographs  we 
get  from  some  of  the  skilled  artists  in  sunshine 
may  fancy  that  perfection  is  attained  already.  So 
far  as  the  present  appearance  of  their  pictures  is 
concerned  this  may  be  true;  but  one  serious 
drawback  upon  them  is  their  want  of  stability. 
Probably  before  a  dozen  years  have  elapsed  most 
of  them  will  have  lost  their  beauty,  some  will 
have  entirely  disappeared.  It  is  to  their  igno- 
rance of  this  want  of  stability  in  photography  that 
the  desire  of  some  eminent  men  for  fac-similes  in 
photograph  of  rare  books  is  to  be  imputed. 

There  is  hope,  however,  that  this  trouble  will 
soon  be  ovrrcome.  The  subject  of  permanency 
in  photc^fihs  has,  in  France,  been  thought  so 
importoit,  l^uit  the  Duke  de  Luynes  has  offered 
a  pjiuC  of  fplght  thousand  francs  to  the  discoverer 
of/hieans'  of  printing  photographs  in  carbon. 
C«bon  I'csists  every  known  chemical  agent,  and 
isrn  nc/  way  affected  by  lidit.  There  will  be 
sweral  competitors  for  the  duke's  prize.  Already 
arMr.  Pouucy,  an  Englishman,  has  announcea 
h»  discovery  of  a  method  of  priutmg  in  carbon, 
and  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  pictures  he  has 
produced  by  his  process  has  been  expressed  by 
some  competent  judges. 

The  discovery  is  only  of  use  for  the  printing 
in  the  ordinary  way  oi  photographs  that  must, 
from  the  luturc  of  some  of  the  substances  used 
in  them,  always  be  too  dear  for  the  million.  M. 
Sella,  of  Biclla,  in  Piedmont,  pointed  out,  nearly 
two  years  ago,  a  way  of  using  salts  of  iron  and 
chromium  instead  of  those  of  silver  and  gold. 
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The  salt  of  chromium  (bichromate  of  potash)  is 
dissolved,  and  paper  steeped  in  the  solution. 
Tlic  salt  thus  brouglit  into  contact  with  organic 
matter  in  the  paper,  enters  into  cliemical  union 
with  it  where  it  is  touched  by  lipht,  and  forma 
an  insoluble  compound.  So  much  of  it  as  light 
has  not  touched  is  washed  away  after  the  pic- 
ture has  been  taken  on  this  paper,  which  is,  in 
the  next  phice,  soaked  for  a  few  minutes  in  the 
solution  of  a  salt  of  iron.  The  iron  adlieres 
firmly  to  the  mordant  ima^e,  but  is  removed 
from  the  rest  of  the  paper  by  another  washinc. 
Now  dip  the  paper  in  a  solution  of  gallic  acta, 
add  galls  to  the  iron,  and  a  picture  comes  out 
with  fine  violet-black  tints,  which  is,  in  fact,  a 
picture  in  writing-ink,  as  permanent  as  writing- 
ink  is  known  to  lie.  This  process  has  held  its 
mxiund,  standing  the  test  of  wider  practice,  and 
by  it  photographic  pictures  can  be  made  that 
may  be  cheap  as  well  as  permanent. 

A  still  newer  discovery,  of  which  the  value  is 
still  open  to  contest,  is  M.  Niepce  de  St.  Vic- 
tor's Uranium  process.  Its  value  is  said  to  lie 
in  its  simplicity,  its  rapidity,  and  in  the 
permanence  of  its  results.  A  piece  of  paper 
washed  over  witli  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
uranium,  and  left  to  dry,  printed  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  from  a  negative  picture,  an  mtense 
positive,  wliich  was  brought  out  by  dipping  into 
the  nitrate  of  silver  bath.  A  few  small  changes 
made  in  the  details  of  Niepce's  process,  such  as 
the  use  of  boiled  paper,  strict  attention  to  the 

Eurity  of  the  uranmm  salt,  and  the  addition  of  a 
ttle  alcohol  to  the  solution  of  silver,  have 
enabled  IL  O.  Hagen  to  produce  by  means  of 
uranium  an  intense  positive  picture  in  half  a 
minute,  or  even,  by  the  use  of  bibulous  paper,  in 
a  quarter  of  a  minute.  The  method  is  so  simple 
and  rapid  that  the  pliotographer  who  uses  it  in 
a  good  li^ht  can  readily  take  from  his  negative 
KJiy  copies  in  an  hour. 

Ijiis,  again,  is  not  a  cheap  process,  and  is  only 
of  value  m  the  printing  of  photographs  in  the 
ordinary  manner  ;  and  these  photographs,  from 
the  expensive  nature  of  some  of  the  substances 
used,  and  from  the  time  occupied  in  printing 
them,  must  of  necessity  remain  at  a  price  which 
places  them  beyond  tue  reach  of  the  masses. 
There  is,  however,  a  recent  discovery  of  a 
method  of  copying  photographs  upon  a  metal 
plate,  which  promises  to  place  them  witliin 
everybody's  reach.  The  discoverer  was  Mr. 
Fox  Taltiot,  who  fully  described  his  method  last 
year  in  the  Photographic  News  of  the  22iid  of 
October.  A  new  result  is  there  obtained  by  the 
use  of  salts  of  chromium  and  iron.  After  coat- 
ing a  pkte  of  copper,  steel,  or  zinc  with  a  solu- 
tion of  gelatine  m  which  there  is  a  due  propor- 
tion of  oichromate  of  potash,  the  plate  so 
prepared  is  placed  in  the  photograpliic  printing 
irame,  under  the  object  to  be  copied.  On  ex- 
posure to  light  a  minutely  delicate  fac-simile  is 
reproduced  on  the  gelatine  surface.  This  is 
next  covered  with  a  tlii  film  of  gum  copal, 
melted  by  a  spirit  lamp,  forming  what  engravers 
term  an  aquatint  ground.  Over  this  tiere  is 
next  spreacC  with,  a  camel-hair  brush,  the  etching 


liquid,  a  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron.  "WTiere 
the  gelatinised  surface  had  been  protected  from 
light  by  the  dark  shades  of  the  object  to  be 
copied,  the  solution  penetrates  with  ease  to  the 
metallic  surface,  and  by  its  corrosive  power  will 
engrave  the  dark  lines  of  the  picture,  while  the 
gelatine,  which  had  been  made  insoluble  by  its 
exposure  to  the  light,  prevents  white  surfaces 
from  bebg  bitten  into. 

This  process  is  similar  in  its  main  features  to 
that  patented  by  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  in  1852,  but 
differs  from  it  in  several  important  respects,  for 
it  is  able  to  give  half-tones  with  an  accuracy 
which  is  perfectly  surprising.  We  have  seen 
engravings  from  plates  etched  in  this  way,  in 
which  the  microscopic  names  of  tradesmen  on 
the  fronts  of  their  houses  were  distinctly  visible 
by  help  of  a  good  magnifying-^lass,  though  to 
the  naked  eye  not  only  unreadable,  but  even  in- 
visible. In  such  a  case,  the  engraving  was,  in- 
deed, the  copy  of  a  reduced  photofjraph,  but  this 
does  not  lessen  the  evidence  afforded  by  it. 

A  similar  contrivance  is  tliat  which  has  been 
devised  by  M.  Fizeau,  of  Paris.  He  takes  a 
"Daguerrean"  silver  plate,  and  uses  on  it  a 
mixture  of  nitrous,  nitric,  and  hydrochloric 
acids.  This  mixture  does  not  attack  the  whites 
of  the  picture,  but  the  blacks  are  acted  upon 
immediately.  The  resulting  chloride  of  silver, 
as  it  impedes  tlie  action  of  the  acid,  is  removed 
with  a  solution  of  ammonia,  so  that  the  action 
may  continue.  It  is  complete  when  a  finely- 
engraved  plate  has  been  produced.  The  lines 
are  then  filled  up  with  drying-oil,  and  the  sur- 
face electrotyped  with  gold.  The  varnish  then 
having  been  removed  out  of  the  engraved  lines, 
by  means  of  caustic  potash,  the  surface  has 
grains  of  resin  sprinkled  over  it,  for  the  purpose 
of  producing  the  engraver's  aquatint  ground, 
and  the  action  of  the  acid  is  renewed  until  the 
lines  shall  have  acquired  sufficient  depth.  The 
plate  being  of  silver,  is  too  soft  to  print  from, 
a  copy  is  therefore  tsdten  in  copper,  oy  electro- 
type. Not  lon^  ago  there  was  shown  at  the 
meeting  of  a  scientific  society,  by  Mr.  Malone, 
a  paper  covered  with  representations  of  coins, 
prmted  from  a  plate  engraved  in  this  manner. 
The  engraving  was  so  exquisite  that  each  coin 
seemed  to  be  presented  actually  in  relief. 

M.  Charles  Negro's  process  appears  to  be  a 
fresh  modification  of  the  same  idea.  It  is  asserted 
that  his  plates  are  "  touched"  by  the  hand ;  but, 
however  this  may  be,  few  people  who  visited  the 
K\hibition  of  Photo^aphs,  at  South  Kensington, 
last  year,  will  have  torgotten  the  beautiful  plates 
he  contributed. 

These  are  all  plans  for  the  engraving  of  photo- 
graphs on  metiu  plates.  The  plan  of  Messrs. 
Salmon  and  Gamier,  which,  tliough  very  in- 
genious, we  must  not  stop  to  describe,  produces 
a  heliographic  engraving  on  brass,  which  may  be 
printed  from  in  a  lithographic  press.  But  there 
18  also  a  distinct  process  of  photo-lithography,  in 
which  a  lithographic  stone  is  used.  It  is  coated 
with  a  mixture  of  gelatine  and  bichromate  of 
potash,  in  a  dark  room,  and,  when  dry,  a  nega- 
tive—that is,  a  photograph  in  which  the  lights 
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and  shadows  are  reversed — is  laid  upon  it.  It 
is  then  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  liglit,  which 
renders  insoluble  the  gelatinised  surface  exposed 
to  its  action.  The  part  not  acted  upon  is  washed 
away,  and  the  stone  is  then  quite  ready  to  be 
printed  from.  The  plan  is  that  of  a  French- 
man, M.  Poitcvin,  who  has  produced  by  means 
of  it  some  exceedingly  good  lithographs.  Similar 
methods  have  been  patented  in  England. 

Then,  again,  there  is  Mr.  CrooKes,  who  lias 
lately  patented  a  wav  of  printing  photographs 
on  wood,  without  altering  the  surface  of  the 
block,  and  his  device  appears  to  have  excited  a 
good  deal  of  attention  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
It  looks  very  simple.  A  little  oxalate  of  silver, 
mixed  with  water,  is  smeared  on  the  block  with 
the  finger ;  on  this  the  copy  is  made  from  the 
negative ;  and  it  is  ready  at  once  for  the  hand 
of  the  engraver.  The  value  of  this  discovery  is 
likely  to  be  great,  inasmuch  as,  by  help  of  it,  illus- 
trations may  be  transferred  immediately  to  a  wood 
block,  without  intervention  of  the  draughtsman. 

There  is  also  a  recent  application  of  the  elec- 
trotype process,  promising  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
first-rate  engravings  to  a  sura  that  will  bring 
them  within  the  reach  of  thousands  who  at  pre- 
sent go  without  them  altogether.  It  is  that  of 
Messrs.  Salmon  and  Gramier,  to  whose  helio- 
graphic  engraving  we  have  slightly  referred,  and 
consists  in  applying  a  steel  surface  to  metal 
plates  of  any  kind.  An  engraved  copper-plate, 
lor  example,  has  been  produced  at  a  lieavy  cost 
by  an  engraver  of  great  reputation,  but  from 
this  plate,  notwithstanding  its  great  cost,  only 
a  limited  number  of  proois  can  oe  taken  before 
it  gives  signs  of  wear,  owing  to  the  comparative 
softness  of  the  metal  on  which  the  design  is 
engraved.  The  practice,  therefore,  has  been, 
where  a  large  number  of  proofs  were  required — 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Art  Union  prints — to  take 
fac-similes  of  the  plate  by  electrotyping,  and  in 
this  way  multiplying  the  number  of  copper-plates 
available  for  use.  In  the  new  process  the  plate 
is  placed  in  the  bath,  and  coated  with  steel 
witJiout  the  least  hurt  to  the  engraving.  So 
that  we  have  a  steel-plate  for  a  copper-plate,  and 
from  this,  since  it  is  harder,  a  much  greater 
number  of  impressions  can  be  printed.  As  soon 
as  it  shows  si^ns  of  wear,  which  the  printer  will 
immediately  detect,  the  surface  of  steel  is  dis- 
solved, and  a  new  surface  formed  by  the  means 
previously  employed ;  so  that,  in  point  of  fact, 
there  is  absolutely  no  limit  to  tue  number  of 
prints  that  may  be  taken  from  a  single  plate,  the 
last  being  almost  equal  in  beauty  to  the  first. 


A  NEW  SENTIMENTAL  JOURNEY. 

IN  FIVE  TARTS. 
PABT  1.      CHAPTEK  THE  FIBST. 

Only  to  Paris,  mind.  Not  committing  myself 
to  too  much  at  first, lest  I  should  prove  a  bankrupt 
in  my  stock  of  sentiment  sooner  than  I  had  an- 
ticipated, and  turn  out  sentimejitally  insolvent 
earuer  than  might  be  convenient. 

"  Only  to  Paris,"  some  one  echoes,  in  a  dis- 
appointed tone.    Nay,  but  you  may  trust  me, 


reader,  you  shall  have  nothing  you  have  had 
before.  I  am  not  the  man  to  inflict  on  others 
what  I  dread  myself,  and  in  my  han''i>  you  are 
safe,  at  least,  from  long  descriptions  andprofuse 
accounts  of  what  you  know  already. 

The  interest  of  this  journey — i^  there  is  any 
— shall  be  human,  and  not  local. 

I  solemnly  affirm  that  between  London  and 
Paris  I  will  find  as  much  food  for  that  mixed 
appetite  for  the  sentimental  and  the  humorous, 
which  is  ever  riotous  within  me,  as  I  desire  to 
have,  and  that  I  would  not  Nvish  to  go  farther ; 
nor  to  turn  my  steps  in  any  other  direction,  if  I 
had  the  money  and  the  time  (and  I  have  neither) 
to  set  off  to  the  Pyramids  to-morrow. 

Why,  look  at  the  room  in  which  I  write  these 
words ;  for  they  are  written  in  Paris.  It  is  au 
quatrieme  (counting  the  entresol),  but  such  a 
prince  of  rooms !  Pimiished  in  green  throughout 
is  my  little  room.  Green  bed-curtains — green 
window-curtains — green  chairs — ^reen  fauteuil 
— green  sofa.  Comfortable  ?  Why  it  is  more 
than  comfortable,  it  is  luxurious,  l^he  windows 
are  in  a  robe  de  chambre  of  white  lace,  which 
gives  them  a  joyous  and  wedding-like  apijear- 
ance,  and  the  chimney-piece  is  surmounted  by  a 
gilded  clock,  with  Cupids  fighting  which  of  them 
is  to  guide  the  hands.  The  gilded  clock  is 
always  wrong :  a  gilded  clock,  let  it  be  remarked 
in  passing,  always  is  wrong,  and  it  would  be  a 
curious  subject  of  speculation,  and  one  fraught 
with  infinite  benefit  to  the  community  at  large, 
if  some  ingenious  mechanician,  cunning  iu 
horology,  would  make  it  his  study  to  ascertain 
whether  it  is  the  gilding  or  the  Cupids  which 
renders  accuracy  unattainable  in  such  timepieces 
as  have  just  been  alluded  to.  My  own  impres- 
sion on  the  subject  is  that  the  fault  rests 
entirely  with  the  Cupids,  and  I  make  this  asser- 
tion the  more  fearlessly,  because  I  was  once  in 
possession  of  a  watch  whose  movements  I  could 
always  depend  upon,  except  when  it  was  placed 
in  a  certam  waten-stand  which  was  presented  to 
me  some  years  a^o,  on  the  last  birthdaj  which 
I  thought  it  desirable  to  keep,  and  which  (the 
watch-case,  not  the  birthday)  was  presided  over 
by  a  Cupid  playing  on  a  fife.  Now  I  noticed 
that,  whenever  my  unexceptionable  watch  was 
placed  in  this  receptacle— which  was  of  bronze, 
and  not  gilt,  so  it  wasn't  the  gilding — it  in- 
variably lost  heart,  and  went  abominably 

This  fact  is  surely  enough.  Besides,  the  thing 
is  obvious.  What  /lave  Cupids  to  do  with  punc- 
tuality, or  any  respectability  and  regulanty  of 
habits  whatsoever  ? 

Beneath  the  clock  —  beneath  the  chimney- 
piece,  two  brazen  female  Sphinxes,  lying  upon 
their  stomachs,  consent  to  act  as  dogs,  and  bear 
upon  their  polished  backs,  the  logs,  which, 
blazing  merrily,  and  cracking  as  they  bum,  at 
least  give  one  heart  and  prevent  one's  feeling 
lonely,  even  if  they  do  fail  to  give  out  the  fufi 
amount  of  heat  which  might  be  considered 
desinible  by  a  chilly  subject. 

Such,  then,  is  my  apartment ;  situated  in  one  of 
the  half  busy  streets  of  Paris.  A  street  not  so 
full  of  traflie  as  to  be  too  noisy  for  thought ; 
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not  so  quiet  as  to  be  dull.  Sncli  is  wy  apart- 
ment, 1  say,  but  how  I  got  licrc — wliv  I  came 
here — why  I  left  a  warm  and  comforta'blc  home 
in  the  metropolis  of  Knjjland,  at  a  time  of  vear 
when  it  was  parlo\is  cold,  to  come  to  one  of  the 
coldest  places  in  the  ciyiliscd  globe,  or  the  un- 
civilised cither — also  why  I  came  alone  and 
without  letters  of  introduction,^  and  why  I  am 
Kving  in  the  Faubourg  Poissonniere  instead  of 
the  English  flatter  of  Paris-^these  arc  ques- 
tions which  must  apd  shall  be  answered — but 
not  yet. 

I  would  answer  them  at  once,  but  that  I 
cannot  shake  off  an  inclination  to  wander  for  a 
moment  into  Provincial  France.  'Tis  the  fault 
of  those  confounded  logs.  If  I  had  not  written 
those  few  words  above,  about  the  fire,  I  might 
have  begun  giving  an  account  of  myself,  at  ouce, 
but  now,  for  some  reason  or  another,  I  cannot 
for  the  life  of  me  get  away  from  the  logs.  What 
rude  wooden-shoed  savages  have  he"wn  them 
in  forest  districts  far  away  from  here  P  I  have 
seen  such  places,  and  they  are  present  to  my 
mind's  eye  now,  as  I  lean  back  in  my  chair  anci 
tax  my  memory — staring  at  the  logs  the  while. 
I  see  the  oxen  waiting  tor  their  load.  I  hear 
the  tinkling  of  the  little  bells  that  hang  in 
clusters  round  their  heads.  How  wild  in  aspect 
and  strong  in  limb  the  women  who  help  to  carry 
and  to  stack  the  wood.  Sturdy  the  bodice,  and 
licavy  the  petticoat  that  can  stand  the  wear  and 
tear  they  have  to  undergo.  I  can  see  the  grave 
wild  stare  of  these  grand  and  savage  matrons. 
I  can  see,  in  the  \allage  near  at  hand,  their 
sturdy  children  just  let  loose  from  school — 
miniature  editions  of  their  mothers— white  cap, 
stiff  bodice,  and  heavy,  swinging  skirt.  T  can 
hear  the  measured  clatter  of  their  little  sabots, 
as  they  trot  in  a  troop  along  the  rougli  pavement 
of  the  village  street,  and,  ^ith  the  smell  of 
memory,  I  might  doubtless  perceive  that  odour 
of  burning  wood  which  ever  prevails  (and  it  is 
well  it  does)  in  a  French  village,  were  it  not 
that  the  perfume  of  sprats  is  so  strong  at  this 
moment  in  the  house  that  it  leaves  no  scone 
foe  the  imagination  as  appealed  to  by  the  smell. 

Of  all  the  gates  of  sense  there  is  not  one — 
not  one — that  gives  such  ready  rapid  access  to 
the  storehouses  of  memory  as  does  this  one  of 
smell.  It  may  lie  that  it  is  because  it  is  so 
rarely  made  use  of  in  connexion  with  the  higher 
functions  of  the  mind  that  its  power  is  the 
greater  when  it  is.  The  associative  part  of  our 
unagination  is  used  to  being  appealed  to  by  the 
hearing  and  the  sight,  but  it  docs  not  expect 
such  appeals  from  the  sn>ell,  and  hence,  perhaps, 
its  greater  influence.  There  are  few  wlio  do  not 
know  what  long-forgotten  things  some  scent 
such  as  that  of  bunung  weeds  or  autumn  leaves 
will  bring  to  mind — few  who  do  not  know  with 
what  force  thcv  strike  the  memory  when  brought 
in  this  way  before  it. 

AJas,  how  that  smell  of  smouldering  weeds 
reminds  me  of  the  day  when  I  walked  wnth  poor 
Jack  Bedford  over  the  breezy  uphinds  of  Cumnor 
Hurst.  How  young  ho  was  to  die.  How 
little  likely  it  seemca  then  that  be  would  leave 


us  tdl  so  soon;  Hbv  changed  are  all  things 
since  that  time.  Is  it  the  world  that  is  so 
altered — or  am  I  P 

But  whither  have  the  Ibgs  taken  me  now? 
First  out  of  njy  qnatri^me  at  Paris  into  pro- 
vincial France,  and  straight  away  to  the  wooded 
hills  and  valleys  of  one  of  England's  loveliest 
eounties.  X^^  now  I  thinl^  of  it,  tliis  is  not 
so  much  amiss,  for  the  ycry  thing  1  wanted  was 
a  good  pretext  for  getting  back  to  the  British 
side  of  the  Channel  as  a  necessary  preliminary 
to  my  giving  some  account  of  the  circumstances 
of  mj  sentimental  journey — of  its  origin,  its 
peculiarities,  and  some,  at  least,  of  its  results. 

How  often  have  I  promised  mvself  this  treat 
— to  lurk  off  to  Paris  alone.  "NVith  nobody  to 
force  me  to  see  things  I  am  not  interested  in,  or 
to  be  perpetually  wanting  to  do  the  thing  which 
I  detest.  Nobody  to  drag  me  over  extensive 
museums  and  endless  palaces  with  slippery  floors. 
The  tnith  is  that  I  hate  sight-seeing  in  general, 
and  palaces  with  slippery  floors  in  particular, 
and  infinitely  prefer  teastmg  my  eyes  upon  the 
snug  decorations  of  the  little  room  down  stairs, 
in  which  Mdlle.  Zelie  spends  most  of  her  time 
— and  the  snuggest  decoration  of  which  is  to  be 
found  in  the  person  of  Mdlle.  Z^e  herself — to 
starving  them  upon  glass  and  marble  and  bad 
pictures  in  the  Palace  of  the  Luxembourg  itself. 
[The  privilege  of  entering  this  apartment,  of  which 
1  avau  myself  to  talk  in  a  sound  Anglican  French 
to  Mdlle.  Z^lie  for  half  an  hour  together, 
belongs  to  me  as  a  lodger  who  has  to  hang  up 
liis  kev  upon  a  numbered  nail  in  the  wall  every 
day  when  he  goes  out.  j 

What,  back  again  in  Paris  already  ?  How 
shall  I  keep  upon  the  English  side  of  the 
Channel  long  enough  to  describe  the  peculiar 
reasons  which  caused  my  sentimental  journey  to 
take  place  at  all  ? 

I  went  to  Paris  because  I  was  driven  there  by 
my  friends. 

This  journey,  often  procrastinated,  might 
have  been  put  off  altogctner  but  for  a  chain  of 
circumstances,  the  first  link  of  which  was 
forged  when  the  present  writer  remarked  one' 
day  casually  to  an  intimate  friCnd,  "  I've  half  a 
miud"  (I  onlv  said  "  half,"  remember),  "  being 
rather  unsettled  about  a  house  just  now,  to  have 
a  run  over  to  Paris." 

Two  days  after  this,  meeting  in  the  street 
another  friend  who  is  also  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  first,  I  was  greeted  by  him  with  these 
remarkable  words,  "  So  you're  going  to  Paris, 
eh  ?" 

Passing  through  the  hands  of  a  friend  or  two 
more,  the  report  that  I  was  ffoifi^  to  Paris 
turned  into  a  fixed  and  determined  assertion 
that  I  was  none  to  the  French  metropolis,  and 
came  latterly  to  circumstantial  accounts  of  a 
lengthened  continental  tour,  of  which  this  was 
to  be  but  the  preliminary  step.  So  that  very 
soon,  when  I  stumbled  upon  an  acquaintance, 
his  first  words  would  b<',  "  Why  I  thought  you 
had  gone  abroad."  And  this.'or  "  Whnt,  not 
gone  yet  ?"  began  lattcrlv  to  be  said  by  my 
friends  in  rather  an  injured  tone,  as  if  I  was  an 
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impostor  in  remaining  in  England ;  and  it  ended 
in  my  feclins;  this  so  strongly  that  I  used  to  lurk 
throuE^h  back  streets,  with  a  view  of  keeping 
out  of  sight,  and  I  had  altoc^ether  such  a  nasty 
time  of  it,  that  I  determined  at  last  to  compro- 
mise the  continental  tour  by  setting  off  to  Paris 
without  delay. 

If  nothing  else  comes  of  this  resolution,  it 
■will  be  at  least  something  that  it  has  enabled  nie 
to  make  a  discovery,  the  publication  of  which 
cannot  fail  to  render  me  a  public  favourite  for 
the  rest  of  my  life. 

It  is  nothing  less  than  an  infallible  preserva- 
tive against  sea-sickness  in  short  journeys, 
even  during  the  roughest  weather. 

But  this  deserves  a  chapter  to  itself. 

CHAPTEA  THE  SECOND. 

The  preparations  are  aU.  complete.  I  have 
ruined  myself  in  indispensable  purchases,  half 
of  which  turn  out  failures,  and  have  spent  a 
week  (as  is  my  habit  on  lea^dnff  England)  in 
breaking  my  stomach  in  gradually  to  French 
cookery,  by  dining  daily  at  certain  foreign 
restaurants  in  the  immediate  n«ighbotirhood  of 
Leicester-square. 

I  start,  then,  on  my  expedition,  and  reach 
Folkestone  just  as  it  is  gettmg  dark,  having  ex- 
perienced nothing  more  remarkable  during  the 
lourney  than  an  excessive  distress  caused  by  a 
lady  opposite  me  in  the  carriage,  who  would  go 
to  sleep  with  her  face  propped  in  such  wise 
against  her  clenched  fist  that  the  whole  weight 
of  her  head  as  it  sank  foi-ward  rested  entirely 
upon  her  nose,  which  feature  was  in  consequence 
forced  up  at  the  tip  for  half  an  hour  t^ether  in 
a  manner  honible  to  contemplate.  This  lady 
was  one  of  an  excursion  party  going  over  to 
Paris  for  a  fortnight,  and  ;e  soon  as  she  woke 
up  she  began  makmg  an  entry  in  her  journal  in 
pencil.  Perhaps  it  was  to  say  that  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  a  continental  tour  is  an  intense 
aching  of  the  nose  on  waking  up  from  short 
naps. 

I  wonder  why  it  is  so  light  now  we  have  got 
to  sea.  It  was  pitch  dark  on  shore.  There  is 
no  moon.  The  stars  are  ludden,  and  yet  it  is  so 
light  that  I  can  make  out  all  the  rigging  of  the 
scnooner  which  we  are  towing  out  of  Folkestone 
harbour,  and  which  is  a  cable's  length  astern. 
We  soon  cast  her  loose  and  leave  her  tar  behind, 
spttading  her  mainsail  to  the  wind — a  good  stiff 
breeze,  and  from  the  chill  north-east. 

It  was  from  the  moment  of  our  parting 
company  with  the  schooner,  when  getting  into 
rougher  water  the  steamer  began  to  pitch  and 
labour  heavily,  that  the  connction  forced  itself 
upon  me  that  sometliing  must  be  done. 

First  of  all,  then,  I  went  below  and  was  served 
by  an  animated  but  surly  corpse,  which  acted  as 
steward,  with  one  wine-glass  (large)  full  of  raw 
and  llery  brandy.  Having  swiulowed  this  I 
abaudoued  for  ever  the  cabin  regions  of  the 
vessel,  and,  ascending  on  dock,  set  myself,  with 

fiat  energy  and  a  cheerfulness  of  miud  which 
am  at  a  loss  to  account  for  (unless  by  the 
brandy),  to  the  execntionof  a  series  of  manceuvres, 


having  for  their  object  the  averting  of  that  sea- 
sickness which  my  soul  dreads,  and  to  Avhich  I 
am  ordinarily  a  victim.  Manoeuvrt.i,  let  me 
add,  which  were  the  resxdt  of  long  study,  and 
the  carrying  out  of  wliich  was  attended,  as  wfll 
be  seen,  witJi  results  so  satisfactorv,  that  I  shall 
proceed  at  once  to  give  the  reader  directions 
as  to  their  proper  performance,  merely  premising 
that  they  require  for  their  execution  a  strong 
will,  some  moral  courage,  and  that  tiey  are  not 
consistent  with  traveUing  by  daylight. 

It  is  needful — and  this  portion  of  the  recipe 
is  only  intended  for  the  sterner  sex,  it  being 
quite  unnecessary  to  recommend  it  to  the  ladies 
— ^it  is  needful  that  the  traveller  shoidd  be 
tightly  laced,  and  girt  about  the  body  with  some 
degree  of  compression,  be  it  with  a  belt,  as  some 
will  perhaps  prefer,  or  be  it  (as  in  the  case  of 
the  author)  by  the  rightcning  of  the  girths  of 
those  garments  which  he  would  die  ratner  than 
name,  and  the  buckling  in  of  his  waistcoat,  to 
the  utmost  bearable  degree.  The  traveller 
should  betake  Mm  to  the  middle  of  the  vessel, 
and  since  he  is  to  stand  througliout  the  voyage 
— a  proceeding  which  when  it  is  rough  is  ai- 
tended  Avith  some  degree  of  difficulty — let  him 
look  out,  at  an  early  period  of  the  start,  for 
some  such  knob,  or  handle,  or  rail,  or  rope  as 
may  be  convenient  to  his  grasp  to  steady  himself 
withal,  and  let  him  choose  one  (if  he  can)  from 
which  he  shall  not  be  told  by  the  marine  au- 
thorities to  separate  himself  lest  he  interfere 
uith  the  fit  and  proper  working  of  the  ship. 

The  author  of  these  remarks  is  of  opimon — 
and  a  long  experience  enables  him  to  deliver 
lumsclf  with  the  more  confidence — that  the  sick- 
ness which  is  produced  by  sea  voyages  is  mainly 
attributable  to  that  peculiar  action  of  the  vessel 
— I  sicken  while  I  write — in  which  dropping 
from  under  you  as  it  were  with  a  deadlv  swoop, 
it  leaves  the  stomach  in  the  lurch.  Now,  let 
the  traveller,  holding  on  by  some  convenient 
grip,  keep  his  eye  upon  the  vessel's  prow.  He 
IS  standing  a  little  aft  of  the  middle  of  the  ship, 
so  that  when  he  sees  the  prow  ascending  he  will 
know  for  certain  that  the  after  portion  of  the 
vessel  must  be  going  down.  Let  him  then,  as 
it  siidis,  sink  with  it — Crouch,  man  alive ! 
crouch !  and  go  on  croucliing  as  she  descends 
even  till  you  find  yourself  sitting  on  your  heels. 
Then  as  she  rises,  rise  -mth  her,  and  you  make  a 
voluntaiy  acrion  of  what  would  be  an  involun- 
tary one,  and  alter  the  whole  condition  of 
affairs. 

This  is  all.  Told  in  half  a  dozen  lines.  Simple 
and  obvious  as  other  great  inventions  are. 

I  have  said  that  the  advantages  of  this  extra- 
ordinary discovery  are  only  available  for  short 
journeys ;  it  being  evident  that  to  duck  and  rise 
alternately  during  a  voyage,  for  instance,  to  the 
United  States,  would  require  a  strength  of  the 
muscles  about  the  knee  joints  such  as  is  not 
ordinarily  to  be  met  \vith.  I  have  also  said  that 
darkness  is  indispensable,  and  I  repeat  it,  inas- 
much as  I  do  not  believe  that  any  ])erson  would 
liave  the  moral  courage  to  perfonn  in  broad 
daylight  the  evolutions  I  have  described,  before 
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the  crew  and  pasaengers  of  a  Channel  steam- 
boat. 

I  am  also  disposed  to  think  that  the  intense 
mental  strain  produced  by  the  determination  not 
to  be  sick,  and  the  eas^vr  and  coutimml  watclung 
of  the  steamer's  movements,  are  productive  of  a 
slight  degree  of  delirium.  For  how  otherwise 
can  it  hv)  accounted  for,  that  thi-oughout  the 
^oya^  the  muchiuery  wliich  worked  the  patldles 
appeared  to  my  over-strained  faculties  to  utter 
in  a  regular  and  unvarying  measure,  as  it  rose 
and  fell,  words  of  mysterious  import,  aud  in  no 
way  connected  with  tlic  matter  in  hand  — 
"  Spoke-ahave — Bullock  Smithy — Spokc-shave 
—  Bollock  Smithy  —  Spoke-shave  —  Bullock 
Smithy" — it  repeated  distinctly  in  my  eai-s  till 
we  got  half  way  across  the  Chaiincl,  when  it 
changed  its  note  and  said  "  Parents  pau\Te3," 
uninterruptedly  for  the  rest  of  the  voyage. 

Now  I  hold  that  it  would  be  base  and  un- 
generous in  the  last  degree  on  the  reader's  part 
if  (when  I  have  admitted  frankly  so  much)  he 
were  to  probe  me"  with  questions  as  to  whether 
when  I  got  on  shore  I  did  not  feel  in  a  condition 
of  mind  and  body  so  wretched  that  it  would 
have  been  better  on  the  whole  to  have  been  sick 
and  be  done  with  it.  Nor  would  it  be  kind  to 
ask  whether  I  did  not  feel  light-headed  and  a 
prev  to  nausea — who  that  was  who  complained 
of  headache  all  the  evening,  or  with  whom  it 
was  that  the  bed  at  the  Hotel  des  Bains, 
Boulogne,  appeared  to  rise  and  fall,  and  to 
revolve  throughout  the  night.  Let  not  the 
reader,  I  say,  ask  these  questions,  nor  let  him 
inquire  who  that  person  was  who  had  no  appe- 
tite for  breakfast  the  next  morning,  and  whose 
system  was  disorganised  for  many  days  to  come. 
Such  questions  indicate  nothing  octter  than  im- 
pertinent curiosity,  and  are  uowajr  connected 
with  that  great  discovery,  of  which  I  am  so 
justly  proud. 

Having  revealed  this  important  secret  to  the 
world,  and  done  what  in  me  lies  to  benefit  in 
this  respect  my  suffering  fellow-creatures,  let 
me  now  say  two  words  concerning  the  travelling 
compamons  with  whom  I  was  fortunate  enough 
to  make  the  journey  to  Boulogne. 

CHAPTER  THE  THIRD. 

Why  need  I  mention  that  there  was  upon  the 
deck  of  the  steamer  a  talkative  and  boastful 
gentleman?  Of  course  tliere  was.  Where  is 
that  steamer  to  be  found,  or  where  that  train 
which  does  not  contain  a  gentleman  who  holds 
forth  largely  upon  the  subject  of  his  own  career 
and  exploits.  It  seems  as  umieccssary  to  men- 
tion the  fact  that  such  a  person  was  on  board,  as 
to  say  Ihat  there  was  a  carping  geutlciumi  who 
objected  to  everything,  ana  a  knowing  gentle- 
man wh»  was  up  to  evervtliing.  This  last 
person  was  a  professed  traveller,  a  tremendous 
fellow,  with  elaborate  costumes  adapted  to  the 
voyage,  and  a  travelling  bag  strapped  round  his 
body. 

The  talkative  genUeman  was,  in  the  present 
case,  possessed  of  a  short  and  corpulent  pre* 
sence,  and  of  a  deep  and  oily  voice.    He  was, 


of  course,  seated  next  the  admiring  gentleman, 
who  listened  to  his  stories  and  believed  in  Inm 
implicitly.  The  talkative  geutlem:ui  had  en- 
cam{)ed  with  his  back  against  the  boiler,  very 
near  to  the  position  1  had  taken  up,  and  when 
my  attention  was  first  drawn  to  iiim  he  was 
favouring  the  company  in  his  vicinity  (though 
apparently  addressing  the  admiring  gentleman 
only)  witn  a  long  acoomit  of  an  experience  he 
had  had,  when  located  iu  CauaAi,  of  the  horrors 
of  a  snow-storm.  The  talkative  gentleman 
delivered  himself  with  theatrical  tones,  and  in 
conventional  stereotyped  phrases. 

"  It  was  in  the  winter  of  '42,"  the  talkative 

gjntleman  began,  "  that,  being  at  that  time  in 
anada,  my  wife  and  myself  were  the  hero  and 
heroine  of  the  following  remarkable  adventure : 

"  The  governor   of    L ,   an  exceedingly 

gentlemanly  and  agreeable  man,  had  invited  ns 
to  dinner  on  a  cerGdn  day — a  Sunday,  by-the-by 
— aud,  as  the  weather  was  fine,  we  had  made 
our  way  to  his  house  on  foot. 

"  As  we  walked  along,  I  pointed  out  to  my 
wife,  as  rather  a  remarkable  thing,  a  sign-post 
with  *  Ginger-beer  sold  here,'  inscribed  upon  it, 
which  had  a  curious  effect,  standing  as  it  did  by 
the  side  of  the  road,  with  no  house  or  habitation 
of  any  kind  at  all  near  it.  I  remarked,  I  say 
then,  at  the  time,  what  a  singular  thing  this 
was,  and  that  the  only  elucidation  I  coidd  give 
of  so  extraordinary  a  circumstance  was,  that  there 
had  been  some  small  store  or  log-house,  where 
ginger-beer  was  retailed,  erected  near,  which 
had  been  pulled  down,  whUc  the  sign-board 
wliich  made  allusion  to  it  had  been  suffered  to 
remain  standing. 

"  I  little  thought,  sir,  what  my  feelings  could 
be,  and  those  of  my  dear  partner,  when  next  we 
should  behold  the  inscription  whose  words  I 
have  just  quoted." 

A  sympathetic  "Ah  !"  ending  in  rather  a  sua- 

fiicious  hiccup,  from  the  admiring  gentleman, 
ormed  a  pleasant  little  break  in  the  narration 
at  this  point. 

Meanwhile  the  machinery  went  on  with  its 
duU  and  monotonous  accompaniment  "Spoke- 
shave — Bullock  Smithy — SpoKc-shave — Bullock 
Smithy — Spoke-shave — Bullock  Smit  hy." 

"  Well,  sir,"  continued  the  talkative  gentle- 
man, "after  a  very  agreeable  and  most  hospi- 
table entertainment,  ending  in  music  adapted  to 
the  day,  my  wife  and  I  set  off  at  about  half- 
past  ten  to  walk  home ;  but  what  was  our  asto- 
nishment to  find  the  ground  covered  with  the 
snow,  which  was  falling  in  every  direction  to 
which  the  eye  could  turn,  as  fast  as  it  could  fall. 
For  one  moment  we  hesitated  whether  we  would 
not  return  to  the  governor's  house,  and  endear 
vour  to  ascertain  whether  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  find  some  means  of  conveyance  ;  but  my 
wife  ])ersuaded  me  that  we  should^  only  be 
])utting  our  excellent  host  to  inconvenience,  and 
that  as  the"  distance  was  short,  and  we  were  well 
^vrapped  up,  it  would  be  much  better  to  set  off 
and  walk.' 

Here  the  admiring  gentleman,  who  had  been 
troubled  with  a  nasty  cough  at  intervals,  got  up 
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suddenly  from  his  place,  and  shuffling  himself 
along  to  the  side  of  the  boat,  was  seen  no  more. 
The  talkative  gentleman  addressed  himself  to 
his  neighbour  on  the  other  side,  who  turned  out 
to  be  the  carpbg  gentleman,  and  by  no  means 
so  good  an  audience  as  the  last. 

"I  little  knew  at  that  time,"  resumed  the 
talkative  gentleman,  "what  a  Canadian  snow- 
stprm  was,  so  I  consented  unfortunately  but  too 
readily  to  my  wife's  suggestion,  and  we  com- 
menced our  journey  on  foot." 

"  Very  foolish  thing  to  do,"  muttered  the 
carping  gentleman. 

"  We  nad  walked  for  some  time,"  continued 
our  loquacious  friend,  "perhaps  for  half  an 
hour,  vnien  it  became  evident  to  me  that  we  had 
lost  our  way.  Around  us  in  all  directions,  sir, 
was  an  uninterrupted  sheet  of  whit* " 

"  Why  didn't  you  retrace  the  track  of  your 
footsteps  to  the  governor's  house  ?"  interrupted 
the  carping  gentleman. 

"  Because,  sir,"  returned  our  talkative  friend, 
with  undiminishedurbanity — "because  that  track 
was  erased  as  soon  as  it  was  made  by  the  snow, 
which  was  falling  thick  and  fast  around  us." 

"  Hum  !"  grunted  the  carping  gentleman,  in 
an  unconvinced  tone.  He  uttered  the  mono- 
syllable, too,  in  a  manner  which  suggested 
powerfully  that  he  would  soon  follow  the  ad- 
miring gentleman  to  the  lee  side  of  the  ship. 

"  Imagine  our  position,"  the  talkative  gentle- 
man went  on  to  say.  "  My  poor  wife"  (in  an 
under  tone  to  the  carping  gentleman,  "  she  was 
in  a  certain  way,  too,  at  the  time,  my  eldest 
daughter  not  then  bom) — my  poor  wife  perish- 
ing with  cold  and  exhaustion,  and  I  unable  to 
assist  or  relieve  her." 

At  this  juncture  the  carping  gentleman,  who 
had  been  fidgeting  uneasily  in  his  seat  for  some 
moments,  got  up  suddenly,  and  muttering, 
"  Can't  stand  the  heat  of  that  boiler,"  rushed 
with  delirious  rapidity  towards  the  vessel's  side, 
in  the  direction  taken  just  before  by  the  ad- 
miring gentleman.  Our  narrator,  nothing  dis- 
couraged, turned  himself  to  the  knowing  gentle- 
man, the  professed  traveller,  who  happened  to 
be  within  reach,  and  related  the  remainder  of 
his  story  to  him.  Meanwhile  I,  holding  on  by 
my  rope,  and  rising  and  falling  with  the  vessel 
in  the  irianner  I  nave  before  described,  con- 
tinued to  listen  to  the  narrative  of  the  tjilkative 
gcntloiiiau  and  to  the  duU  thumping  sound  of 
the  machinery — Spoke-shave — Bullock  Smithy 
— Spoko-shave— Bullock  Smithy — Spoke-shave 
— Bullock  Smithy. 

"  Well,  sir,"  resumed  the  hero  of  the  snow- 
storm, "  to  make  a  long  story  a  short  one,  we 

wandered  about  in  this  way,  Mrs.  B leaning 

Tipon  me  for  support,  and  I  myself  ready  to  sink 
with  fatigue,  for  five  hours — — " 

"  You  should  have  had  a  compass,"  the  pro- 
fessed traveller  put  in ;  "  you  ought  never  to  stir 
without  a  pocket-compass — /  never  do." 

"I  liad  abandoned  all  hope,"  persisted  the 


talkative  gentleman,  who  was  regardless  of  in- 
terruption— "  1  had  abandoned  all  hope,  and  wa» 
prepuriug  for  the  worst,  when  a  small  object, 
raised  a  foot  or  two  above  the  level  of  the  snow, 
attracted  my  attention.  I  left  my  wife  for  an 
instant  \msupported,  and  nished  towards  it." 

"I  never  travel,"  rcniarked  the  knowing 
gentleman,  "in  countries  \?here  theSe  is  danger 
to  be  apprehended  from  snow,  without  a  flask 
of  brandy,  a  pair  k)f  snow-r)roor  leggings,  and, 
as  I  have  said  before,  a  pocKct-compass. ' 

"  Well,  but  I  was  not  travelling,"  argued  the 
talkative  gentleman,  "I  was  going  out  to  dinner." 

"  It's  all  one,"  said  the  professed  traveller, 
"  you  should  have  taken  the  things  I  have  men- 
tioned out  to  dinner  with  you." 

"  I  have  lost  the    thread "   began  the 

talkative  gentleman. 

"Here  is  my  pocket-housewife,"  said  the 
knowing  gentlemjui,  pulling  one  out  of  his 
pouch ;  "  it  is  fuU  of  tnread. 

"  The  thread  of  my  narrative,  sir,"  replied 
the  loquacious  gentleman,  with  some  dignity. 
"  Let  me  see,  where  was  I  ?  Oh,  I  remember ; 
I  had  just  descried  a  small  object  raised  above 
the  level  of  the  snow,  and  had  rushed  hastily 
towards  it. 

"I  am  imable  to  imagine  what  must  have 
been  the  accents  of  my  voice  when  I  called  out  to 
my  poor  dear  wife,  '  Thank  Heaven,  Julia,  here's 
"  ginger  beer  sold  here,"  and  we  are  saved.' 

"  The  sign-board  was  close  to  our  own  house, 
and  in  ten  minutes  more  we  were  at  home  and 
safe.  But  we  had  been  wandering  for  five  houMs 
round  and  round  and  up  and  dovrn,  for  it  was, 
as  I  remarked  before,  half-past  ten  p.m.  when 
we  left  the  Governor's  house,  and  it  was  just 
half-past  three  a.m.  when  we  reached  our  own. 

Mrs.  B was  taken  very  unwell,  and " 

Here  his  voice  sank  in  a  coimdence  to  his  neigh- 
bour, andthe  rest  of  the  sentence— with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  word  "  premature" — escaped  me. 

Of  this  word  I  can  make  neither  head  nor  tail. 
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Book  tue  Second.    The  Golden  Thread, 
chatter  vi.    hundreds  of  people. 

The  quiet  lodgings  of  Doctor  Manette  were 
in  a  quiet  street-comer  not  far  from  Soho-square. 
On  tue  afternoon  of  a  certain  fine  Sunday  when 
the  waves  of  four  months  had  rolled  over  the 
trial  for  treason,  and  carried  it,  as  to  the  public 
interest  and  memory,  far  out  to  sea,  Mr.  Jarvis 
Lorry  walked  along  the  sunny  streets  from 
Clerkenwell  where  he  lived,  on  liis  way  to  dine 
with  the  Doctor.  After  several  relapses  into 
business-absorption,  Mr.  Lorry  had  become  the 
Doctor's  friend,  and  the  quiet  street-corner  was 
the  sunny  part  of  his  life. 

On  this  certain  fine  Sunday,  Mr.  Lorry  walked 
towards  Soho,  early  in  the  afternoon,  for  three 
reasons  of  habit.  Firstly,  because,  on  fine 
Sundays,  he  often  walked  out,  before  dinner, 
with  tne  Doctor  and  Lucie ;  secondly,  because, 
on  unfavourable  Sundays,  he  was  accustomed  to 
be  with  them  as  the  family  friend,  talking,  read- 
ing, lookuig  out  of  window,  and  generally 
getting  through  the  day ;  thirdly,  because  he 
happened  to  have  his  own  little  shrewd  doubts 
to  solve,  and  knew  how  the  ways  of  the  Doctor's 
household  pointed  to  that  time  as  a  likely  time 
for  solving  them. 

A  quainter  comer  than  the  comer  where  the 
Doctor  lived,  was  not  to  be  found  in  London. 
There  was  no  way  throagh  it,  and  the  front 
windows  of  the  Doctor's  lodgings  cojnmauded  a 
pleasant  little  vista  of  street  tliat  had  aeon- 
genial  air  of  retirement  on  it.  There  were  few 
buildings  then,  north  of  the  Oxford-road,  and 
forest-trees  flourished,  and  wild  flowers  grew, 
and  the  hawthorn  blossomed,  in  the  now  vamshed 
fields^  .  Ab  a  consequence,  country  air$  cir- 
culated in  ^f^p  with  vigorous  freedom,  instead 
of  languisliiDg  into  the  parish  like  stray  paupers 
without  a  settlement ;  and  there  ^vns  many  a 
good  south  wall,  not  far  off,  ouwluchthopeiaclics 
ripened  in  their  season. 

The  summer  light  struck  into  the  comer 
brilliantly  iu  the  earlier  part  of  the  day ;  but, 
when  the  streets  grew  hot,  the  comer  was  iu 
shadow,  though  not  in  shadow  so  remote  but  that 


you  could  see  beyond  it  into  a  glare  of  bright- 
ness. It  was  a  cool  spot,  staid  but  eheerfiJ,  a 
wonderful  place  for  cclioes,  and  a  very  harbour 
from  the  raging  streets. 

There  ought  to  liave  been  a  tranquil  bark  in 
such  an  anchorage,  and  there  was.  The  Doctor 
occupied  two  floors  of  a  large  still  house,  where 
several  callings  purported  to  be  pursued  by  day, 
but  whereof  little  was  audible  any  day,  and 
which  was  shunned  by  all  of  them  at  night. 
In  a  building  at  the  back,  attamable  by  a  court- 
yard where  a  plane-tree  mstled  its  green  leaves, 
church-organs  claimed  to  be  made,  and  silver  to 
be  chased,  and  likewise  gold  to  be  beaten  by 
some  mysterious  giant  who  had  a  golden  arm 
starting  out  of  the  wall  of  tlie  front  hall — as  if 
he  had  beaten  himself  precious,  and  menaced  a 
similar  conversion  of  all  visitors.  Very  little  of 
these  trades,  or  of  a  lonely  lodger  rumoured  to 
live  up  stairs,  or  of  a  dim  coach-trimming  maker 
asserted  to  have  a  counting-house  below,  was 
ever  heard  or  seen.  Occasionally,  a  stray  work- 
man putting  his  coat  on,  traversed  the  hall,  or  a 
stranger  peered  about  there,  or  a  distant  clink 
was  heard  across  the  courtyard,  or  a  thump  from 
the  golden  giant.  These,  however,  were  only 
the  exceptions  required  to  prove  the  rule  that 
the  sparrows  in  the  plane-tree  behind  the 
house,  and  the  echoes  in  the  corner  before  it,, 
had  their  own  way  from  Simday  morning  unto 
Saturday  night. 

Doctor  Manette  received  such  patients  here 
as  his  old  reputation,  and  its  revival  in  the  float- 
ing whispers  of  his  story,  brought  him.  His 
scieutific  knowledge,  and  his  vigilance  and  skill 
in  conducting  ingenious  experiments,  brought 
him  otherwise  into  moderate  request,  and  he 
earned  as  much  as  he  wanted. 

These  things  were  within  Mr.  Jarvis  Lorry's 
knowledge,  thoughts,  and  notice,  when  he  i-ang 
the  door-bell  of  tlie  tranquil  house  in  the  corner, 
on  the  fine  Sunday  afternoon. 

"  Doctor  Manette  at  home  ?" 

Ex|>ceted  home. 

"  Miss  Lucie  at  home  ?" 

Expected  home. 

"  Miss  Pross  at  home  ?" 

Possibly  at  home,  but  of  a  certainty  impos- 
sible for  liandmaid  to  anticipate  intentions  of 
Miss  Pross,  as  to  admission  or  denial  of  the  fact. 

"  As  I  am  at  home  myself,"  said  Mr.  Lorry, 
"  I'll  go  up-stairs." 

Although  the  Doctor's  daoghter  had  known 
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nothing  of  the  country  of  her  birth,  she  appeared 
to  have  innately  derived  from  it  that  ability  to 
niakemuch  of  little  means,  which  is  one  of  its  most 
useful  and  most  agreeable  characteristics.  Simple 
as  the  furniture  was,  it  was  set  off  by  so  many 
little  adornments,  of  no  value  but  for  their  taste 
and  fancy,  that  its  effect  was  delightful.  The 
disposition  of  everything  in  the  rooms,  from  the 
largest  object  to  the  least ;  the  arrangement  of 
colours,  the  elegant  variety  and  contrast  ob- 
tained by  thrift  in  trifles,  by  delicate  hands,  clear 
eyes,  and  good  sense ;  were  at  once  so  pleasant 
in  themselves,  and  so  expressive  of  their  origin- 
ator, that,  as  Mr.  Lorry  stood  looking  about  him, 
the  very  chairs  and  tables  seemed  to  ask  him, 
with  something  of  that  peculiar  expression  which 
he  knew  so  well  by  tnis  time,  whether  he  ap- 
proved P 

There  were  three  rooms  on  a  floor,  and,  the 
doors  by  which  they  communicated  being  put 
open  that  the  air  might  pass  freely  through 
them  all,  Mr.  Lorrj',  smilingly  observant  of  that 
fanciful  resemblance  which  he  detected  all  around 
him,  walked  from  one  to  another.  The  first  was 
the  best  room,  and  in  it  were  Lucie's  birds,  and 
flowers,  and  books,  and  desk,  and  work-table,  and 
box  of  water-colours ;  the  second  was  the  Doc- 
tor's consulting-room,  used  also  as  the  dining- 
room;  the  third,  changingly  speckled  by  tlie 
rustle  of  the  plane-tree  in  the  yard,  was  the 
Doctor's  bedroom — and  there,  in  a  comer,  stood 
the  disused  shoemaker's  bench  and  tray  of 
tools,  much  as  it  had  stood  on  the  fifth  floor  of 
the  dismal  house  by  the  wine-shop,  in  the  suburb 
of  Saint  Antoine  in  Paris. 

"  I  wonder,"  said  Mr.  Lorry,  pausing  in  his 
looking  about,  "  that  he  keeps  that  reminder  of 
his  sufferings  by  him  !" 

"  And  why  wonder  at  that  P"  was  the  abrupt 
inquiry  that  made  him  start. 

It  proceeded  from  Miss  Pross,  the  wild  red 
woman,  strong  of  hand,  whose  acquaintance  he 
had  first  made  at  the  Royal  George  Hotel  at 
Dover,  and  had  since  improved. 

"1    should  have  thought "  Mr.  Lorry 


"Pooh!  You'd  have  thought!"  said  Miss 
Pross  ;  and  Mr.  Lorry  left  off. 

"  How  do  you  do  ?"  inquired  that  lady  then 
— sharply,  ana  yet  as  if  to  express  that  she  bore 
him  no  malice. 

"  I  am  pretty  well,  I  thank  yon,"  answered 
Mr.  Lorry,  with  meekness,  "  how  are  you  ?" 

"  Nothing  to  boast  of,"  said  Miss  Pross. 

"  Indeed  1" 

"  Ah  !  indeed !"  said  Miss  Pross.  "  I  am 
very  much  put  out  about  my  Ladvbird." 

"  Indeed  ?" 

"  For  gracious  sake  say  something  else  besides 
'  indeed,'  or  you'll  fidget  mc  to  death,"  said  INIiss 
Pross:  whose  character  (dissociated  from  stature) 
was  .shortness. 

"  Really,  then  ?"  said  Mr.  Lorry  as  an  amend- 
ment. 

"  Really,  is  bad  enough,"  returned  Miss  Pross, 
*\but  better.    Yes,  I  am  very  much  put  out." 

"  May  I  ask  the  cause  ?" 


"  I  don't  want  dozens  of  people  who  are  not 
at  all  worthy  of  Ladybird,  to  come  here  look- 
ing after  her,"  said  Miss  Pross. 

"Do  dozens  come  for  that  purpose ?'' 

"  Hundreds,"  said  Miss  Pross. 

It  was  characteristic  of  this  lady  (as  of  some 
other  people  before  her  time  and  since)  that 
whenever  her  original  proposition  was  questioned, 
she  exaggerated  it. 

"Dear  me!"  said  Mr.  Lorry,  as  the  safest 
remark  he  could  think  of. 

"  I  have  lived  with  the  darling — or  the  darling 
has  lived  with  me,  and  paid  me  for  it ;  which 
she  certainly  should  never  have  done,  you  may 
take  your  affidavit,  if  I  could  have  afforded  to 
keep  either  myself  or  her  for  nothing — since  she 
was  ten  years  old.  And  it's  really  very  hard," 
said  Miss  Pross. 

Not  seeing  with  precision  what  was  very  hard, 
Mr.  Lorry  shook  Ids  head ;  using  that  important 
part  of  himself  as  a  sort  of  fairy  cloak  that 
would  fit  anything. 

"  All  sorts  of  people  who  are  not  in  the  least 
degree  worthy  of  the  pet,  are  always  turning  up," 
said  ^liss  Pross.     "  Wlien  you  began  it 

"  /  began  it.  Miss  Pross  ?" 

"  Didn't  you  ?  Who  brought  her  father  to 
life?" 

"  Oh !  If  that  was  beginning  it "  said  Mr. 

Lorry. 

"  It  wasn't  ending  it,  I  suppose  ?  I  say, 
when  you  began  it,  it  was  hard  enough ;  not 
tliat  I  have  any  fault  to  find  with  Doctor 
Manctte,  except  that  he  is  not  worthy  of  such  a 
daughter,  which  is  no  imputation  on  him,  for  it 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  anybody  should  be, 
under  any  circumstances.  B>it  if  really  is 
doubly  and  trebly  hard  to  have  crowds  and  mul- 
titudes of  people  turning  up  after  him  (I  could 
have  forgiven  him),  to  take  Ladybird's  affec- 
tions away  from  me." 

Mr.  Lorry  knew  Miss  Pross  to  be  very  jealous, 
but  he  also  knew  her  by  this  time  to  be,  beneath 
the  surface  of  her  eccentricity,  one  of  those  unsel- 
fish creatures — found  only  among  women— who 
will,  for  pure  love  and  admiration,  bindtliemselves 
willing  slaves,  to  youth  when  they  have  lost  it, 
to  beauty  that  they  never  had,  to  accomplishments 
that  they  were  never  fortunate  enough  to  gain,  to 
bright  hopes  that  never  shone  upon  their  own 
sombre  lives.  He  knew  enough  of  the  world  to 
know  that  there  is  nothing  in  it  better  than  the 
faithful  service  of  the  heart ;  so  rendered  and  so 
free  from  any  mercenary  taint,  he  liad  such  an 
exalted  respect  for  it,  that,  in  the  retributive 
arrangements  made  by  his  own  mind — we  aU 
make  such  arrangements,  more  or  less — he  sta- 
tioned Miss  Pross  much  nearer  to  the  lower 
Angels  than  many  ladies  immeasurably  better 
got  up  both  by  Nature  and  Art,  who  had  balances 
at  Tclbon's. 

"  Tlicre  never  was,  nor  will  be,  but  one  man 
worthy  of  Ladybird,"  said  Miss  Pross ;  "  and 
that  was  my  brother  Solomon,  if  he  hadn't  made 
a  mistake  in  life." 

Here  again :  Mr.  Lorry's  inquiries  into  Miss 
Press's  personal  history,  had  established  the  fact 
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that  her  brother  Solomon  was  a  heartless  scoundrel 
who  had  stripped  her  of  everything  she  possessed, 
as  a  stake  to  speculate  with,  and liad  abandoned 
her  in  her  poverty  for  evermore,  with  no  touch 
of  compunction.  Miss  Pross's  fidelity  of  belief 
in  Solomon  (deducting  a  mere  trifle  for  this 
slight  mistake)  was  quite  a  serious  matter  with 
Mr.  Lorry,  and  had  its  weight  in  his  good 
opinion  of  her. 

"  As  we  happen  to  be  alone  for  the  moment, 
and  are  both  people  of  business,"  he  said,  when 
they  had  got  back  to  the  drawing-room,  and  had 
sat  down  there  in  friendly  relations,  "  let  me  ask 
you— does  the  Doctor,  in  talking  with  Lucie, 
never  refer  to  the  shoemaking  time,  yet  ?" 

"  Never." 

"  And  yet  keeps  that  bench  and  those  tools 
beside  him  ?" 

"Ah!"  returned  Miss  Pross,  shaking  her 
head.  "  But  I  don't  say  he  don't  refer  to  it 
within  himself." 

"  Do  you  believe  that  he  tliinks  of  it  much  ?" 

"  I  do,"  said  Miss  Pross. 

"  Do  you  imagine "  Mr.  Lorry  had  be- 
gun, when  Miss  Press  took  him  up  short  with : 

"  Never  imagine  anything.  Have  no  imagi- 
nation at  all." 

"I  stand  corrected;  do  you  suppose — you 
go  so  far  as  to  suppose,  sometimes  ?" 

"  Now  and  then,"  said  Miss  Pross. 

"  Do  you  suppose,"  Mr.  Lony  went  on,  with 
a  laughing  twinkle  in  his  bright  eye,  as  it 
looked  kindly  at  her,  "  that  Doctor  Manette  has 
any  theory  of  his  own,  preserved  through  all 
those  years,  relative  to  the  cause  of  his  bcmg  so 
oppressed;  perhaps,  even  to  the  name  of  his 
oppressor  ?" 

"  1  don't  suppose  anything  about  it  but  what 
Ladybird  tells  me." 

"  And  tliat  is ?" 

"  That  she  thinks  he  has." 

"  Now  don't  be  angry  at  my  asking  all  these 
questions ;  because  I  am  a  mere  dull  man  of 
business,  and  vou  are  a  woman  of  business." 

"Dull?"  Miss  Pross  inqiiired,  with  placidity. 

Rather  wishing  his  modest  adjective  away, 
Mr.  Lorry  replied,  "  No,  no,  no.  Surely  not. 
To  return  to  business: — Is  it  not  remarkable 
that  Doctor  Manette,  unquestionably  innocent 
of  any  crime  as  we  are  well  assured  he  is,  should 
never  touch  upon  that  question?  I  will  not 
say  with  me,  tnough  he  had  business  relations 
with  me  many  years  a^o,  and  we  are  now 
intimate;  I  will  say  with  the  fair  daughter  to 
whom  he  is  so  devotedly  attached,  and  who  is  so 
devotedly  attached  to  him  ?  Believe  me.  Miss 
Pross,  I  don't  approach  the  topic  with  you,  out 
of  curiosity,  but  out  of  zealous  interest. 

"Well!    To  the  best  of  my  understanding, 
and  bad's  the  best  you'll  tell  me,"  said  Miss 
Pross,  softened  by  the  tone  of  the  apology,  "  he 
is  afraid  of  the  whole  subject." 
"Afraid?" 

"  It's  plain  enough,  I  should  think,  why  he 
may  be.  It's  a  dreadful  remembrance.  Besides 
that,  his  loss  of  himself  grew  out  of  it.  Not 
knowing  how  he  lost  himself,  or  how  he  reco- 


vered himself,  he  may  never  feel  certain  of  not 
losing  himself  again.  That  alone  wouldn't  make 
the  subject  pleasant,  I  should  tbink." 

It  was  a  profounder  remark  than  Mr,  Lorry 
had  looked  lor.  "  True,"  said  he,  "  and  fearful 
to  reflect  upon.  Yet,  a  doubt  lurks  in  my  mind. 
Miss  Pross,  whether  it  is  good  for  Doctor 
Manette  to  have  that  suppression  always  shut  up 
within  him.  Indeed,  it  is  this  doubt  and  the  un- 
easiness it  sometimes  causes  me  that  has  led  me 
to  our  present  confidence." 

"  Can't  be  helped,"  said  Miss  Pross,  shaking 
her  head.  "  Touch  that  string,  and  he  in- 
stantly changes  for  the  worse.  Better  leave  it 
alone.  In  short,  must  leave  it  alone,  like  or  no 
like.  Sometimes,  he  gets  up  in  the  dead  of 
the  night,  and  will  be  heard,  by  us  overhead 
there,  walking  up  and  down,  walking  up  and 
down,  in  his  room.  Ladybird  has  learnt  to  know 
then,  that  his  mind  is  walking  up  and  down, 
walking  up  and  down,  in  his  old  prison.  She 
hurries  to  him,  and  they  go  on  together, 
walking  up  and  down,  walking  up  and  down, 
until  he  is  composed.  But  he  never  says  a 
word  of  the  true  reason  of  his  restlessness,  to 
her,  and  she  finds  it  best  not  to  hint  at  it  to 
him.  In  silence  they  go  walking  un  and  down 
together,  walking  up  and  down  togetuer,  till  her 
love  and  company  have  brought  him  to  himself." 

Notwithstandijig  Miss  Pross's  denial  of  her 
own  imagination,  tliere  was  a  perception  of  the 
pain  of  being  monotonously  haunted  by  one  sad 
idea,  in  her  repetition  of  the  phrase,  walking  up 
and  down,  which  testified  to  her  possessing  sucn 
a  thing. 

The  comer  has  been  mentioned  as  a  wonderful 
comer  for  echoes ;  it  had  begun  to  echo  so  re- 
soundingly to  the  tread  of  coming  feet,  that  it 
seemed  as  though  the  very  mention  of  that 
weary  pacing  to  and  fro  had  set  it  going. 

"  Here  they  are  !"  said  Miss  Pross,  risin^  to 
break  up  the  conference ;  "  and  now  we  shall 
have  hundreds  of  people  pretty  soon !" 

It  was  such  a  curious  comer  in  its  acoustical 
properties,  such  a  peculiar  Ear  of  a  place,  that 
as  Mr.  Lorry  stood  at  the  open  window,  looking 
for  the  father  and  daughter  w  hose  steps  he  heard, 
he  fancied  they  would  never  approach.  Not 
only  would  the  echoes  die  away,  as  though  the 
steps  had  gone ;  but,  echoes  of  other  steps  that 
never  came,  would  be  heard  in  their  stead,  and 
would  die  away  for  good  when  they  seemed  close 
at  hand.  However,  father  and  daughter  did  at 
last  appear,  and  Miss  Pross  was  ready  at  the 
street  aoor  to  receive  them. 

Miss  Pross  was  a  pleasant  sight,  albeit  wild, 
and  red,  and  grim,  taking  off  her  darling's  bonnet 
when  she  came  up-stairs,  and  toucluug  it  up 
with  the  ends  of  her  handkerchief,  and  blowing 
the  dust  off  it,  and  folding  her  mantle  ready  for 
kying  by,  and  smoothuig  lier  rich  hair  with  as 
much  pride  as  she  could  possiblv  have  taken  in 
her  own  hair  if  she  had  oecn  tne  yainest  and 
handsomest  of  women.  Her  darling  was  a 
pleasant  sight  too,  embracing  her  and  thanking 
ner,  and  protesting  amiiust  her  taking  so  much 
trouble  for  her — wliicn  last  she  only  dared  to  do 
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playfully,  or  Miss  Pross,  sorely  hurt,  would  have 
retired  to  her  own  chamber  and  cried.  The 
Doctor  was  a  pleasant  sight  too,  looking  on  at 
thcni,  and  telling  Miss  Pross  liow  she  spoilt 
Lucie,  in  accents  and  with  eyes  that  had  as  much 
spoiling  in  them  as  Miss  Pross  had,  and  would 
have  had  more  if  it  were  possible.  Mr.  Lorry 
was  a  pleasant  sight  too,  beaming  at  all  this  ui 
liis  little  wig,  and  thanking  Ms  bachelor  stars 
for  having  lighted  him  in  his  declining  years  to 
a  Home.  But,  no  Hundreds  of  people  came  to 
see  the  sights,  and  Mr.  Lorry  looked  in  vain  for 
the  fulfilment  of  Miss  Pross^s  prediction. 

Dinner  time,  and  still  no  Hundreds  of  people. 
In  the  arrangements  of  the  little  household. 
Miss  Pross  took  charge  of  the  lower  regions, 
and  always  acquitted  herself  marvellously.  Her 
dinners,  of  a  very  modest  quality,  were  so  well 
cooked  and  so  well  served,  and  so  neat  in  their 
contrivances,  half  English  and  half  French,  that 
nothing  could  be  better.  Miss  Pross's  friend- 
ship being  of  the  thoroughly  practical  kind,  she 
haa  ravaged  Soho  and  the  adjacent  provinces,  in 
search  of  impoverished  French,  who,  tempted  by 
shillings  and  half-crowns,  would  impart  culinary 
mysteries  to  her.  From  these  decayed  sons  and 
daughters  of  Gaul,  she  had  aeauired  such  won- 
derful arts,  that  the  woman  ana  girl  who  formed 
the  staff  of  domestics  regarded  her  as  quite  a 
Sorceress, or  Cinderella's  Godmother:  who  would 
send  out  for  a  fowl,  a  rabbit,  a  vegetable  or  two 
from  the  garden,  and  change  them  into  anything 
she  pleased. 

On  Sundays,  Miss  Pross  dined  at  the  Doctor's 
table,  but  on  other  days  persisted  in  taking  her 
meals,  at  unknown  periods,  either  in  the  Tower 
regions,  or  in  her  own  room  on  the  second  floor 
— a  blue  chamber,  to  which  no  one  but  her  Lady- 
bird ever  gained  admittance.  On  this  occasion 
Miss  Pross,  responding  to  Ladybird's  pleasant 
face  and  pleasant  efforts  to  please  her,  unoent  ex- 
ceedingly ;  so  the  dinner  was  very  pleasant,  too. 

It  was  an  oppressive  day,  and,  after  dinner, 
Lucie  proposed  that  the  wine  should  be  carried 
out  under  the  plane-tree,  and  they  should  sit 
there  in  the  air.  As  everything  timied  upon  her 
and  revolved  about  her,  tliey  went  out  under  the 
plane-tree,  and  she  carriea  the  wine  down  for 
the  special  benefit  of  Mr.  Lorry.  She  had  in- 
stalled herself,  some  time  before,  as  Mr.  Lorry's 
cup-bearer ;  and  while  thev  sat  under  the  plane- 
tree,  talkuig,  slic  kept  his  glass  replenished. 
Mysterious  backs  and  ends  of  liouses  peeped  at 
them  as  they  talked,  and  the  plane-tree  whis- 
pered to  them  in  its  own  way  above  their  heads. 

Still,  the  Hundreds  of  people  did  not  pre- 
sent themselves.  Mr.  Damay  presented  himself 
while  they  were  sitting  under  tlic  plane-tree,  but 
he  was  only  One. 

Doctor  Manette  received  him  kindly,  and  so 
did  Lucie.  But,  Miss  Pross  suddenly  became 
afflicted  with  a  twitching  in  the  head  and  body, 
and  retired  into  the  house.  Slie  was  not  unfre- 
quently  the  victim  of  this  disorder,  and  she 
called  it,  in  familiar  conversation,  "a  fit  of  the 
jerks." 

The  Doctor  was  in  his  best  condition,  and 


looked  specially  young.  The  resemblance  be- 
tween him  and  Lucie  was  very  strong  at  such 
times,  and,  as  they  sat  side  by  side,  slie  leaning 
on  his  shoulder,  and  he  resting  his  arm  on  the 
back  of  her  chair,  it  was  very  agreeable  to  trace 
the  likeness. 

He  had  been  talking,  all  day,  on  many  sub- 
jects and  with  unusual  vivacity.  "  Pray,  Doctor 
Manette,"  said  Mr.  Damay,  as  they  sat  under 
the  plane-tree— and  he  said  it  in  the  natural 
pursuit  of  the  topic  in  hand,  which  happened  to 
be  the  old  builaings  of  London — "nave  you 
seen  much  of  the  Tower  ?" 

"  Lucie  and  I  have  been  there ;  but  only 
casually.  We  have  seen  enough  of  it,  to  know 
that  it  teems  with  interest ;  little  more." 

"  /  have  been  there,  as  you  remember,"  said 
Darnay,  with  a  smile,  tliough  reddening  a  little 
angrily,  "  in  another  character,  and  not  in  a  cha- 
racter that  gives  facilities  for  seeiiiw  much  of  it. 
They  told  me  a  curious  thing  when  I  was  there." 

"  What  was  that  ?"  Lucie  asked. 

"  In  making  some  alterations,  the  workmen 
came  upon  an  old  dungeon,  which  had  been,  for 
many  years,  built  up  and  forgotten.  Every  stone 
of  its  inner  wall  was  covered  with  inscriptions 
which  had  been  carved  by  prisoners — elates, 
names,  complaints,  and  prayers.  Upon  a  corner 
stone  in  an  angle  of  the  wall,  one  prisoner  who 
seemed  to  have  gone  to  execution,  had  cut,  as 
his  last  work,  three  letters.  They  were  done 
with  some  very  poor  instrument,  and  hurriedly, 
with  an  unsteady  hand.  At  first,  they  were  read 
as  D.  I.  C. ;  but,  ou  being  more  carefully  exa- 
mined, the  last  letter  was  found  to  be  G.  There 
was  no  record  or  legend  of  any  prisoner  with 
those  initials,  and  many  fruitless  guesses  were 
made  what  the  name  could  have  been.  At 
lengtli,  it  was  suggested  that  the  letters  were 
not  initials,  but  the  complete  word.  Dig.  The 
floor  was  examined  very  carefully  under  the  in- 
scription, and,  in  the  earth  beneath  a  stone,  or 
tile,  or  some  fragment  of  paving,  were  found  the 
ashes  of  a  paper,  mingled  with  the  ashes  of  a 
small  leathern  case  or  bag.  What  the  unknown 
prisoner  had  written  will  never  be  read,  but  he 
liad  written  something,  and  hidden  it  away  to 
keep  it  from  the  gaoler." 

"  My  father !"  exclaimed  Lucie,  "  you  are 
ill !» 

He  had  suddenly  started  up,  with  his  hand  to 
his  head.  His  manner  and  his  look  quite  terrified 
them  all. 

"  No,  my  dear,  not  ill.  There  are  large  drops 
of  rain  falling,  aud  they  made  me  start.  We  had 
better  go  in. 

He  recovered  himself  almost  instantly.  Rain 
was  really  falling  in  large  drops,  and  he  showed 
the  back  of  his  hand  with  rain-drops  on  it. 
But,  he  said  not  a  single  word  in  reference  to  the 
discovery  that  had  been  told  of,  aud,  as  they 
went  into  the  house,  the  business  eye  of  Mr. 
Lorry  either  detected,  or  fancied  it  detected,  on 
his  face,  as  it  turned  towards  Charles  Damay,  the 
same  singular  look  that  had  been  upon  it  when 
it  turned  towards  him  in  the  passages  of  the 
Court  House. 
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He  recovered  himself  so  quicklv,  however,  that 
Mr.  Lorry  had  doubts  of  his  business  eye.  Tlic 
arm  of  the  golden  giant  in  tlie  hall  was  not  more 
steady  than  he  was,  when  he  stopped  under  it  to 
remark  to  them  that  he  was  not  yet  proof  against 
slight  surprises  (if  he  ever  would  be),  and  that 
the  rain  had  startled  him. 

Tea-time,  and  Miss  Pross  making  tea,  with 
another  fit  of  the  jerks  upon  her,  and  yet  no 
Hundreds  of  people.  Mr.  Carton  had  lounged 
in,  but  he  made  only  Two. 

Tiie  night  was  so  very  sultry,  that  although 
tlicy  sat  with  doors  and  windows  open,  they  were 
overpowered  by  heat.  "When  the  tea-table  was 
done  with,  they  all  moved  to  one  of  the  win- 
dows, and  looked  out  into  the  heavy  twilight. 
Lucie  sat  by  her  father;  Darnay  sat  beside 
her;  Carton  leaned  against  a  window.  The 
curtains  were  long  and  white,  and  some  of 
the  thunder-gusts  that  whirled  into  the  comer, 
caught  them  up  to  the  ceiling,  and  waved  them 
like  spectral  wmgs. 

"  The  rain-drops  are  still  falling,  lar»e,  heavy, 
and  few,"  said  Doctor  Manette.  "It  comes 
slowly." 

"  It  comes  surely,"  said  Carton. 

They  spoke  low,  as  people  watching  and 
waiting  mostly  do ;  as  people  in  a  dark  room, 
watcliing  and  waiting  for  Lightning,  always  do. 

There  was  a  great  hurry  in  the  streets,  of 
people  speedmg  away  to  get  shelter  before 
the  storm  broke;  the  wonderful  corner  for 
echoes  resounded  with  the  echoes  of  footsteps 
coming  and  going,  yet  not  a  footstep  was 
there. 

"A  multitude  of  people,  and  yet  a  soli- 
tude !"  said  Darnay,  when  they  had  listened  for 
a  while. 

"  Is  it  not  impressive,  Mr.  Darnay  ?"  asked 
Lucie.  "Sometimes,  I  have  sat  here  of  an  evening, 
until  I  have  fancied — but  even  the  shade  of  a 
foolish  fancy  makes  me  shudder  to-night,  when 
all  is  so  black  and  solemn " 

"  Let  us  shudder  too.  We  may  know  what 
it  is?" 

*'  It  will  seem  nothing  to  you.  Such  whims 
are  only  impressive  as  we  originate  them,  I 
think ;  they  are  not  to  be  communicated.  I  have 
sometimes  sat  alone  here  of  an  evening,  listen- 
ing, until  I  have  made  the  echoes  out  to  be  the 
echoes  of  all  the  footsteps  that  arc  coming  by- 
and-by  into  our  lives." 

"  There  is  a  great  crowd  coming  one  day  into 
our  lives,  if  that  be  so,"  Sydney  Carton  struck 
in,  in  his  moody  way. 

The  footsteps  were  incessant,  and  the  hurry  of 
them  became  more  and  more  rapid.  The  comer 
echoed  and  re-echoed  with  the  tread  of  feet ; 
some,  as  it  seemed,  under  the  windows ;  some, 
as  it  seemed,  in  the  room ;  some  coming,  some 
going,  some  breaking  off,  some  stopping  alto- 
gether ;  all  in  the  distant  streets,  and  not  one 
within  sight. 

"  Arc  all  these  footsteps  destined  to  come  to 
all  of  us.  Miss  Manette,  or  are  we  to  divide  them 
among  us  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,  Mr.  Darnay ;  I  told  you  it 


was  a  foolish  fancy,  but  you  asked  for  it.  When 
I  have  yielded  myself  to  it,  I  have  been  alone, 
and  then  1  have  imagined  them  the  footsteps  of 
the  people  who  are  to  come  into  my  life,  ana  my 
father's." 

"  I  take  them  into  mine !"  said  Carton.  "  I 
ask  no  questions  and  make  no  stipulations. 
There  is  a  great  crowd  bearing  down  upon  us. 

Miss   Manette,   and   I  sec   them ! by  the 

Lightning."  lie  added  the  last  words,  after 
there  had  been  a  vivid  flash  which  had  shown 
him  lounging  in  the  window. 

"  And  1  hear  them  !"  he  added  again,  after  a 
peal  of  thunder.  "  Here  they  come,  fast,  fierce, 
and  furious !" 

It  was  the  msh  and  roar  of  rain  that  he  typi- 
fied, and  it  stopped  him,  for  no  voice  coula  oe 
heard  in  it.  A  memorable  storm  of  thunder 
and  lightning  broke  with  that  sweep  of  water, 
and  there  was  not  a  moment's  interval  in  crash, 
and  fire,  and  rain,  until  after  the  moon  rose  at 
midnight. 

The  great  beU  of  Saint  Paul's  was  striking 
One  in  the  cleared  air,  Avheu  Mr.  Lorry,  escorted 
by  Jerry,  high-booted  and  bearing  a  lantern,  set 
forth  on  his  return-passage  to  Clerkenwell. 
There  were  solitary  patches  of  road  on  the  way 
between  Soho  and  ClerkenwcU,  and  Mr.  Lorry, 
mindfid  of  footpads,  always  retained  Jerry  for 
this  service :  though  it  was  usually  performed 
a  good  two  liours  earlier. 

"  What  a  n^ht  it  has  been  !  Almost  a  night, 
Jerry,"  said  W:.  Lorry,  "  to  bring  the  dead  out 
of  their  graves." 

"  I  never  see  the  night  myself,  master — nor 
yet  I  don't  expect  to  it — what  would  do  that," 
answered  Jerry. 

"  Good  night,  Mr.  Carton,"  said  the  man  of 
business.  "  Good  night,  'Mi.  Darnay.  Shall  we 
ever  ace  such  a  night  again,  together !" 

Perhaps.  Perhaps,  see  the  great  crowd  of 
people  with  its  rush  and  roar,  bearing  down 
upon  them,  too. 


AUSTRLA.. 

The  empire  which  we  harmoniously  style 
Austria  (falsely  leading  the  world  to  suppose 
that  the  name  is  derived  from  something  con- 
nected with  the  south  wind,  Auster),  is  called 
by  its  aboriginal  sav^es  and  savagcssesOestreich, 
the  Realm  of  the  East,  pronouncing  the  initial 
oe  in  a  way  scarcely  practicable  by  British 
mouths,  and  giving  the  final  eh  a  guttural  sound 
which  may  be  imitated  approximativcly  when 
you  are  iu  the  full  enjoyment  of  a  bad  sore- 
throat.  The  French,  who  transmogrify  all 
proper  names,  have  come  nearer  than  ourselves 
to  the  typical  Oestreich ;  their  version  is  I'Au- 
triche,  which  is  so  far  a  happy  one,  because  it 
leads  itself  aptly  to  a  jinj^lmg  description  (in 
French)  of  the  characters  of  the  principal  Euro- 

San  nations.  Thus :  I'Angleterre,  Re'me  des 
ers  (England,  Queen  of  the  Seas) ;  la  France 
danse  (France  dances) ;  la  Pnisse  rose  (Prussia 
b    deep    and    cunning);    and  so  on,   till  we 
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come  to  rAutriche    triche  (Austria  tricks  or 
cheats). 

All  which  are  slanders,  as  false  as  the  calumny 
that  old  men  have  grey  beards,  are  weak  in  tiie 
hams,  and  have  sometimes  a  plentiful  lack  of 
wit.  Oestreich  never  tricks  or  cheats ;  no,  never. 
If  she  steadily  consults  her  own  private  interests, 
people  have  no  right,  on  that  account,  to  call 
Jier  selfish  ;  and  if  she  chooses  to  stick  to  a  pecu- 
liar line  of  policy,  what  necessary  connexion  is 
there  between  that  and  ingratitude  ?  She  carries 
out  a  much  plcasanter  system  of  increasing  her 
territory  than  by  the  vulgar  mode  of  military 
conquest.  Sheepskins  can  be  turned  to  better 
account  than  to  furnish  drum-heads  ;  a  few 
strokes  of  the  pen  have  greater  force  and 
more  permanent  effect  than  a  very  great 
many  strokes  of  the  drumstick.  Treaties  and 
contracts  are  the  tools  to  work  with ;  above 
all,  marriage  contracts.  Hence  the  famous 
epigram : 

Bella  gerant  alii ;  tu,  felix  Austria,  nube  ; 
Nam,  qu»  Mars  aliis,  dat  tibi  regua  Venus. 

Let  others  w.ige  war ;  do  thou,  0  fortunate  Austria, 

marry ; 
For  the  kingdoms  which  Mars  procures  for  others, 

will  come  to  thee  as  the  gifts  of  Yenas. 

But  for  the  requirements  of  the  pentameter 
verse,  it  should  have  been  Hymen  Lucrificus 
instead  of  Venus ;  the  profits  of  wedlock  have 
more  to  do  witli  the  matter  than  the  arrows  of 
love.  The  House  of  Hapsburg  has  always  had 
an  excusable  fondness  for  heiresses,  especially 
for  damsels  who  happen  to  carry  a  crown  in 
their  porte-monnaie.  The  matrimonial  system  of 
aggression  is  stealthy  and  safe.  For  instance, 
there  are  a  lot  of  desirable  compact  estates 
lying  in  rinjj-fences,  each  with  a  good  family 
mansion  on  it,  with  wood  and  water,  shootin" 
and  fishing,  and  a  pleasant  variety  of  manorial 
rights,  flotson  and  jetson,  and  treasure-trove. 
These  very  eligible  estates  are  comprised  within 
a  general  boundary,  which  has  been  compared  by 
auctioneers  to  the  shape  of  a  boot.  All  it  wants 
is  one  good  leg  to  fit  it.  Says  Oestreich,  "  We 
will  provide  it  provisionally  with  an  assortment 
of  leglings.  You,  Cousin  Ludwig,  will  go  and 
espouse  the  proprietress  of  estate  Number  Seven  ; 
your  sister  Adelheid  will  have  no  objection  to 
take  the  heir  of  Number  Four  for  better  and  for 
worse.  Uncle  Fritz,  with  a  party  of  his  pro- 
mising boys,  will  look  after  the  interests  of  the 
deerepid  old  gentleman,  whom  we  won't  allow 
any  one  to  impose  upon,  except  ourselves ;  and 
Aunt  Rhadegunde  will  act  as  dry-nurse  and 
housekeeper  to  the  Babes  in  the  Wood  ticketed 
Number  Five.  Other  numbers  wiU  be  cared 
for,  aa  occasion  offers.  Little  by  little  we  shall 
have  obtained  a  footing  over  the  whole  of  1  he 
area  of  the  boot ;  and  then  (perhaps  before  that 
time)  woe  betide  the  man  who  dares  to  cross  oiu" 
path !" 

One  of  Lord  Chesterfield's  fundamental  rules 
of  conduct,  was,  tliat  cverytliing  should  be  done 
"aoaviter  in  modo,  fortiter  in  re,"  with  suavity 
of  manner  and  with  determined  resolution  j  you 


were  to  draw  it  mild,  though  you  drew  it  by 
bucketfuls.  The  Austrians  liave  long  adopted 
the  maxim,  only  the  two  divisions  of  the  text  on 
which  the  courtly  peer  preached  so  ably — and 
which  he  separated  merely  by  a  comma,  or  at 
most  by  a  semicolon — have  been  torn  far  asunder 
by  the  Eastern  Realmers,  and  parted  by  a  wide 
interval  of  tinie  and  space.  Tlie  "suaviter  in 
modo"  is  here,  the  "fortiter  in  re"  is  there. 
Between  thein  lies  all  that  tract  of  laud  which 
stretches  from  Vienna — call  it  rather,  with  the 
savages  and  "  -esses,"  Wien,  pronouncing  Veen 
— from  Wien  to  Northern  Italy  ;  all  the  lapse  of 
time  from  the  date  of  Lord  Cowley's  most  sweet 
reception  to  that  of  the  pitching  of  the  ulti- 
matum into  Piedmont. 

The  upper  few  hundred  of  the  Oestreichers  mo- 
destly style  themselves  "  the  cream  of  the  cream ;" 
this  merely  means  that  they  have  risen  to  the 
top.  Their  private  as  well  as  their  official  con- 
duct is  so  exemplary  that  the  mind  cannot  admit 
any  allusion  to  scum.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  this 
dulcet  cream,  whipped  up  to  frothiest  syllabub, 
that  our  officious  minister  spent  his  Wieny  nights 
and  days,  in  a  continuous  succession  of  imperial, 
archducal,  archduchessy,  and  countly,  dinners, 
soirees,  receptions,  and  conferences.  Lookers 
on,  studying  the  game,  clearly  saw  that  there 
were  really  too  many  dinners,  too  many  arch- 
duchesses, and  too  much  suaviter  in  modo.  The 
non-official  envoy  put  you  in  mind  of  a  fly  who 
has  entered  a  confectioner's  shop,  but  whose 
exit  is  quite  impossible  except  by  favour  and 
caprice  of  the  confectioner  and  his  shopmaids. 
The  Creamitcs  had  no  interest  in  retaining  their 
visitor  as  a  permanent  guest,  and  so  the^  helped 
him  to  unglue  his  gauzy  wings,  to  disengage 
his  silk-hosed  legs,  and  to  buzz  home  again, 
delighted  with  the  milk  of  Austrian  kindness, 
and  confident  in  assurances  of  high  and  dis- 
tinguished consideration.  His  mission  would 
have  succeeded  perfectly,  had  it  not  been  pre- 
viously settled  that  it  should  not  succeed.  If 
the  cream  of  Wien  dimpled  a  little  beneath,  not 
on,  its  oily  surface  when  the  diplomatic  fly  took 
his  departure,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  part- 
ing guest  so  agreeably  sped,  was  out  of  earshot 
of  the  well-bred  laugn. 

The  next  scene,  shifted  considerably  to  the 
south-west,  is  made  up  entirely  of  "  fortiter  in 
re,"  coming  it  strong  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Here, 
instead  of  smooth  speech  and  smiling  counte- 
nances, there  is  a  versatility  of  rapacity,  of 
insolence,  of  destructiveness,  displayed  by  white- 
uniformed  actors  who  have  experienced  the 
scanty  pay  which  is  sung  of  in  The  Chalet.  They 
have  crossed  the  Ticino,  and  are  come  to  trample 
down  all  before  them,  to  crush,  to  blast,  fortiter 
in  re.  Pity,  humanity,  respect  for  iuoffensive 
individuals,  for  constituted  authority,  there  is 
none.  That  would  savour  too  much  of  suaviter 
in  modo  to  suit  this  locality.  Details  of  the 
white-uniform  proceedings  are  to  be  taken  with 
some  rcscnc  of  course ;  but  tee  all  know  ichat 
they  werr  in  Halt/,  Kifhout  provocation  and  in 
time  of  peace,  and  on  the  stupidity  and  insolence 
of  Autfrian  oppression  then,  ice  are  justified  in 
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formiag  our    belief  of  its    tlupidiiy   and  i«- 
soleHce   MOW.     The  mayor  of   Broni    is    kept 

ErisoDcr  for  days,  and  so  ill  treated  that  his 
fe  is  in  danger.  The  mayor  of  Barbianello 
and  several  deputy  mayors  of  neighbouring 
towns,  are  arrested  for  not  choosing  to  require 
the  inhabitants  to  make  embankments  wuich 
shall  prevent  the  bridge  of  La  Stella  (a  bridge  of 
escape  for  the  Austrians)  from  being  carried 
away  by  the  floods  of  tlie  Po.  The  refractory 
mayors  simply  lose  their  time  and  trouble ;  for 
the  strong-iniuded  Germans  force  even  the 
women  and  children  to  set  to  work.  An  officer 
is  ordered  to  reconnoitre  the  environs  of  Tortona, 
and  to  sei/c  a  score  of  Picdmontese  peasants, 
making  them  march  at  the  head  of  liis  column  to 
screen  his  movements.  The  invaded  district 
cannot  repulse  its  enemies  without  first  making 
martyrs  of  its  own  friends  and  countrymen. 
When  the  war  is  over,  these  ingenious  invaders 
(it  is  said)  intend  to  try  their  hands  at  the 
slave-trade,  where  there  is  every  prospect  of 
their  making  lar^e  fortunes. 

It  is  not  merely  what  war  does  when  it  has 
begun ;  it  is  what  it  does  before  it  can  begin, 
winch  renders  it  so  horrible.  It  will  take  from 
ten  to  fifty  years  to  repair  the  injuries  which  the 
Croats  have  committca  in  the  mere  act  of  making 
themselves  at  home  and  bivouacking  comfort- 
ably in  the  country  favoured  by  their  visit. 
When  we  say  Croats,  only  one,  and  perhaps  the 
most  hated,  element  of  the  Austrian  legions  is 
mentioned.  The  very  multitude  of  the  annexed 
provinces  reduces  their  army  to  an  heterogeneous 
crowd  who  do  not  understand  each  other's 
tongue.  They  are  the  peoples,  nations,  and 
languages  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  commanded  to 
fall  down  altogetiier,  and  worship  the  golden 
image  of  despotism  set  up  before  them.  A 
Hungarian  prisoner,  after  much  interpretation, 
was  made  to  comprehend  that  Oestreich  had 
other  foes  besides  the  Sardes  to  contend  with. 
In  his  amazement,  he  replied  that  he  did  not 
know  that ;  if  he  had  kno\vn  it,  he  would  not 
have  come  to  fi»ht  the  French ;  and  he  believed 
that  not  one  of  nis  countrymen  would  liave  come 
either.  Even  the  Croats  begin  to  prefer  their 
own  side  of  the  water,  and  there  is  some  talk  of 
the  probability  of  their  walking  quietly  home 
without  asking  leave.  But,  olive  and  mulberry- 
trees  cut  down  for  firewood,  vines  grubbed  up 
because  they  impede  transit,  require  many 
springs  and  many  summers  to  rcattain  produc- 
tive growth.  To  render  resistance  to  the  in- 
truders possible,  the  countrv  insulted  must  first 
be  reduced  to  a  desert.  Alessandria,  as  far  as 
the  eve  can  reach,  is  surrounded  with  trees  that 
have  "been  felled  to  within  one  or  two  feet  of  the 
ground,  and  whose  lopped  branches  are  scattered 
in  disorder  over  the  surface  of  the  trodden-down 
soil.  The  almond  is  no  more  respected  than 
the  oak,  the  olive  than  the  elm.  Wood  and 
orchard,  timber-tree  and  fruit-tree,  alike  fall 
victims  to  the  natriotic  axe,  which  must  make  a 
clearance  to  allow  self-defensive  bullets  to  reach 
the  enemy.  The  trim  villa,  the  happy  country- 
house,  is  stoically  swept  away  if  it  can  ^ord 


any  screen  to  the  emissaries  of  "  fortiter  in  re." 
By  the  employment  of  other  means  of  self- 
preservation  a  rich  province  has  become  a 
swampy  lake.  As  the  Russians  drove  out  in- 
vaders by  a  sacrificial  fire,  so  the  Piedmontese 
have  met  their  enemies  with  voluntary  inunda- 
tions. The  Austrians  caught  tlie  brother  of  a 
sluice-keeper,  and  sent  word  to  him  who  held 
the  keys  of  the  flood,  "  Shut  your  water-gates, 
or  your  brother  is  a  dead  man  instantly  !"  The 
answer  came,  in  the  flush  of  a  double  tide 
Sluices  and  dikes  are  thrown  up  and  broken; 
leagues  and  leagues  of  fertile  land  are  under 
water.  The  losses  are  incalculable;  but  the 
march  of  Fortiter-in-re  is  paralysed.  To  confirm 
the  cheek.  Piedmont  deprives  herself  of  more 
than  field  or  farm,  of  vineyard  or  olive-grove. 
The  spring  flowers  of  humanity,  which  cannot  be 
renewed  on  earth,  are  sacrificed  together  with 
blossoms  which  years  will  replace.  Whole  com- 
panies of  smooth-faced  unmoustached  lads  are 
marched  to  the  slaughter  or  the  sufferings  of 
disease  which  must  soon  lay  them  low  in  death. 
They  maintain  outwardly  a  martial  bearing ;  but 
they  hastily  brush  the  tears  from  their  eyes  as 
the  eddying  crowd  sweeps  their  parents  and 
friends  from  their  sight.  Mark  that  poor  old 
woman,  whom  her  son  the  soldier  supports 
on  his  arm.  At  every  step,  she  stops,  gazes  on 
him,  and  weeps.  He  comtorts  her,  as  well  as  he 
can.  But  the  trumpet  sounds ;  the  battalion  is 
drawn  up  beside  the  railway  train.  The  old 
woman  clasps  her  son  in  her  arms  with  a 
shudder  which  runs  through  her  frame.  He 
tears  himself  away,  and  the  wretched  mother 
drops  sobbing  into  a  comer.  The  bystanders 
are  obliged  to  turn  their  heads  aside. 

Now  comes  a  company  of  artillery.  Hats  are 
in  the  air,  and  hearty  shouts  make  the  station- 
roofs  resound.  "  Viva  !  viva !"  A  side  group 
consists  of  a  man  grasping  the  hand  of  his  son. 
They  look  at  each  other  without  uttering  a  word. 
At  the  signal  for  starting,  their  hands  drop 
asunder.  The  one  is  borne  away,  pale  and 
silent;  the  other  gazes  after  him  till  he  is  out  of 
sight,  motionless;  the  quivering  of  his  lower 
jaw  alone  betrays  the  bitterness  of  the  moment. 
He  slowly  retires,  to  find  a  desolate  home 
Fortiter-in-re  makes  even  the  thoughtless* 
think.  A  monk  passes,  letting  the  beads 
of  his  rosary  deliberately  pass  between  his 
fingers.  There  is  a  suppressetl  titter;  but 
a  clown  rises  and  makes  the  military 
salute,  and  the  monk  ^ives  his  benediction. 
There  is  no  more  laughing,  but  a  respect- 
ful bowing  of  heads.  Death 
allow  a  priestly  blessing  to 
treated. 

"  Fortiter  in  re"  is  an  excellent  maxim :  still, 
the  poet  propounds  another:  "Est  modus  in 
rebus."  Tiiere  is  reason  in  roasting  of  e^.  That 
reason  the  Austrians  have  yet  to  find.  There 
is  chivalrous  war,  and  there  is  savsfe  brigandage. 
They  prefer  the  brigandage,  as  the  easier  and 
the  more  profitable  idteiiiative.  But,  as  civilised 
Europe  will  refuse  to  credit  the  scenes  enacted 
by  the  agents  of  the  Ultimatum,  the  Piedmontese 
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government  is  collecting  documents  to  illustrate 
tne  behaviour  of  the  invading  army.  Europe 
will  be  astonished  when  she  reads ;  the  rob- 
beries, the  outrages,  the  exactions,  the  wanton 
village,  the  greed,  and  the  cniel  injustice 
of  these  freebooters  have  no  parallel  m  her 
modern  history.  The  country  invaded  is,  in 
their  opinion,  a  country  to  be  sacked  and  bled  to 
death.  The  Austrian  corporals  compel  to  labour, 
with  blows  of  the  stick,  the  unhappy  peasants 
whom  they  tear  from  their  homes ;  if  the  pea- 
sants make  their  escape,  the  soldiers  take  the 
women  and  children.  All  the  hospitals  and 
other  charitable  establishments  are  despoiled  of 
their  bedding  and  linen;  any  funds  they  may 
possess,  whicn  are  the  property  of  the  poor,  are 
seized  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  soldiers  are 
especially  greedy  after  linen,  cloth,  and  leather. 
All  the  sheets  they  can  lay  hands  on,  are  con- 
verted into  shirts.  One  small  market-town  was 
ordered  to  supply  a  thousand  pieces  of  linen  per 
day  for  six  days.  At  the  end  of  the  second  day, 
after  all  that  could  be  found  had  been  got  to- 
gether, there  was  no  more  left.  The  Croat 
commandant  sent  for  the  syndic,  handsomely 
gave  him,  as  a  great  favour,  a  written  pass,  and 
told  him  that  at  Pavia  or  Milan  he  would 
find  all  the  linen  that  his  fellow  townsmen 
might  want,  to  replace  that  which  had  been  stolen 
from  them — by  paying  for  it.  Several  other  il- 
lustrations of  the  lawless  spirit  of  the  invaders 
are  already  passing  current  with  the  stamp  of 
authenticity  plainly  marked  upon  them. 

The  municipality  of  Vigevano  have  to  con- 
struct, at  their  own  expense,  a  wooden  bridge 
over  the  Ticino,  which  will  cost  twelve 
thousand  pounds.  More  than  two  thousand 
workmen  labour  at  the  task,  which,  never- 
theless, does  not  progress  fast  enough  for  the 
enemy's  liking.  They  therefore  notifv  to  the 
persons  employed  by  the  town  that  if  they  do 
not  set  on  a  larger  number  of  labourers,  they  (the 
Oestreichers)  will  force  the  gentry  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood to  work  at  the  bridge  with  their  own 
hands. — At  Vercelli,  General  Benedek  (a  mis- 
print for  Turpin)  imposed  a  contribution  of 
twenty  thousand  pounas.  The  Banker  Levi  ob- 
tained an  audience  of  the  brigand  chief,  and  told 
him  that  if  he  were  not  allowed  to  go  to  Milan, 
Vercelli  could  never  raise  so  large  a  sum.  They 
gave  him  a  passport,  and  he  went  to  Milan  and 
obtained  the  cash  from  Banker  Mylins. — At 
Voghera,  everything  is  ravaged.  The  fields  and 
meadows  arc  trodden  underfoot  and  destroyed  ; 
the  vines  and  mulberry -trees  are  rooted  up.  All 
communication  is  intercepted.  People  dare  not 
even  attempt  to  escape,  for  fear  of  having  a 
bullet  sent  to  fetch  them  back. — At  Tortona,  a 
mounted  hussar  rode  up  to  a  watchmaker's  shop. 
Politely  clapping  a  pistol  to  the  breast  of  the 
lady  of  the  house,  he  requested  she  would  have 
the  goodness  to  cause  a  eold  watch  to  be  handed 
over  to  him. — The  Archoishop  of  Vercelli  went 
to  meet  the  enemy,  hoping  to  soften  them  })y 
the  voice  of  religion  and  charity.  As  soon  as 
the  Aurtrian  commandant  perceived  him,  he 
stretched  out  his  arms  in  token  of   respect. 


There  appeared  grounds  for  hope.  But,  as 
soon  as  the  invaders  entered  the  town  they  be- 
gan their  requisitions  by  seizing  tlie  art-nbishop's 
liorses. — When  an  Austrian  soldier  thinks  fit  to 
purchase  any  article,  he  insists  on  paying  for  it 
with  bits  of  paper,  which  are  of  equal  value  with 
French  assignats.  The  seller,  rather  than  re- 
ceive such  rubbish,  prefers  to  make  the  hero  a 
present  of  his  Wares.  But,  the  noble  warrior 
urges  the  legal  (forced)  currency  of  liis  notes  and 
his  fragments  of  notes,  and  at  the  same  time 
exacts  a  considerable  amount  of  cash  in  the 
shape  of  change.  He  thus  contrives  to  buy 
whatever  takes  his  fancy,  and  comes  out  of  the 
shop  a  richer  man,  in  coin,  than  when  he  entered 
it. — ^In  the  neighbourhood  of  Novara,  an  Aus- 
trian subaltern  went  to  a  small  farmer's  house, 
offering  to  sell  him  a  handsome  cow  for  eighty 
francs.  The  farmer  thought  himself  highly  for- 
tunate, and  paid  the  money  down.  A  few 
minutes  afterwards,  a  party  of/soldicrs  came  and 
carried  off  the  newly  purcKas'ed  cow.  Perhaps 
the  farmer  was  rightly  served,  as  he  must  have 
known  the  cow  was  stolen. — Another  farmer, 
who  had  a  pretty  wife,  was  in  great  consterna- 
tion at  receiving  a  second  visit  from  one  and 
the  same  Austrian  acquaintance.  "  Don't  be 
alarmed,"  said  the  magnanimous  trooper,  "it 
isn't  your  wife  I  want.  I  am  only  come  for 
your  geese  and  your  capons." — If  it  were  never 
worse  than  that !  The  youn^  wife  of  a  deputy 
well  known  at  Turin  is  uead,  in  consequence  of 
the  indescribable  treatment  which  she  received 
from  a  band  of  these  barbarians.  The  officers 
who  command  such  troops  expect  to  be  consi- 
dered and  addressed  as  gentlemen  !  There  is  no 
resistance  on  the  part  oi  the  inhabitants,  nor  the 
excitement  of  victory  to  excuse  such  horrors, 
which  are  simply  the  preliminaries  before  a  blow 
is  struck.  When  the  blow  is  stricken,  deeds 
will  be  done  which  the  human  mind  can  scarcely 
imagine.  Hatred  of  the  Austrian  has  become 
an  hereditary  passion  in  the  Lombardo-Venetian 
breast.  There  are  nearly  forty  years  of  un- 
ceasing and  accumulated  insult  and  spoliation  to 
avenge.  A  grey -haired  landed  proprietor,  whose 
domain  is  close  to  Vigevano,  and  who  was  for- 
tunately absent  from  home  at  the  moment  of  the 
invasion,  said,  "  I  have  neither  cattle  in  my 
stables,  nor  com  in  my  bams,  nor  trees  on  my 
land.  AH  that  is  left  me  is  my  wife,  my  children, 
and — the  soil."  And  then  he  added,  "  I  should 
not  complain  if  I  were  sure  that  this  was  the 
last  time." 

Statements  have  been,  and  will  continue  to  be, 
put  forth,  to  prove  that  savage  brigands  are  the 
mildest  and  the  most  considerate  of  men.  But, 
also,  there  are  reports  so  excessively  inconsis- 
tent and  improbable,  that  all  the  affidavits  in  the 
world  cannot  obtain  credence  for  them.  More- 
over, it  is  difficult  for  war  and  truth  to  travel  far 
in  company  together.  Wc  must  often  judge  by 
comparison,  and  deduce,  from  what  is  done  there, 
what  is  likely  to  be  perpetrated  here.  An  in- 
\  aded  country  cannot  expect  much  forbearance, 
when  we  know  that  at  Milan — in  what  is  called 
the  Austrian  dominions,  where  the  people  are 
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subjects,  not  enemies— a  recent  proclamation 
allows  the  soldiers  to  shoot  on  the  spot  whoever  is 
guilty  of  any  insult  towards  them.  If  they  beat 
you,  and  you  raise  your  arm,  or  your  voice,  it  is 
an  offence  against  the  military,  to  be  wiped  out 
only  by  powder  and  ball. 


A  NEW  SENTIMENTAL  JOURNEY. 

IN  FIVE  PARTS. 

Part  II. 

CHAPTZll  THE  FOURTH. 

The  pretty  Frenchwoman,  who  sat  in  the 
comer  of  the  carria^  opposite  (diagonally)  to 
mine  in  the  train  which  bore  me  from  Boulogne 
to  Paris,  was  quite  a  pleasant  object  to  have 
before  one,  and  affordea  me  much  food  for  re- 
flection and  thought.  She  was  not  alone,  but 
was  accompanied  dy  a  lady  who  sat  next  her, 
and  who  was  something  the  elder  of  the  two. 

The  pretty  Frenchwoman,  who  was  dressed 
in  half-mourning,  and  who  I  took  into  my  head 
was  a  young  widow,  had  a  book  in  her  lap  to 
read,  and  a  dog  in  her  lap  to  play  with,  and  be- 
tween them  and  the  before-mentioned  friend  she 
divided  her  attention — but  not  impartially. 

The  poor  book  !  The  poor  author  !  I  oelieve 
I  am  not  in  the  least  exaggerating  when  I  say 
that  two  minutes  at  a  time  was  about  as  much 
as  this  lively  lady  could  find  in  her  heart  to  be- 
stow upon  the  volume  under  perusal.  At  the 
expiration  of  that  time  the  dog  had  to  be  dis- 
turbed from  his  snug  position  in  the  lady's  lap, 
and  was  lifted  up  hfdf  asleep,  and  very  cross,  to 
be  kissed.  This  done,  there  would  follow  a  little 
more  reading,  then  there  was  a  little  confidential 
talk  with  the  friend,  then  the  dog  again ;  this 
time  he  Mas  to  have  his  eyes  wiped  with  the 
lady's  laced  pocket-handkerchief.  Then  the 
book  again,  but  not  for  long.  The  dog  has  to 
be  kissed  again,  but  suddemy,  and  as  if  it  was 
an  imperious  necessity  of  the  lady's  nature,  and 
one  wnich  had  never  occurred  to  her  before  to 

ratify.  Or  the  nasty  little  whining  beast  (how 
hated  it)  had  to  be  fed  with  bits  of  sugar  and 
biscuit,  or  he  had  to  be  talked  to,  and  many 
things  whispered  in  his  ear  in  confidence,  or  to 
be  newly  settled  and  snoozled  in  among  the 
warm  folds  of  the  French  lady's  shawl.  She 
could  look  across  at  me  at  such  times  (would 
this  French  lady)  with  an  aggravating  expression 
which  said  very  plainly,  "  Yes,  you  wouldn't 
dislike  to  be  treated  like  this  yourself,  would 
you  ?  and  you  don't  like  to  see  jul  tliis  affection 
Destowed  upon  a  dog,  do  you?  but  you're 
afraid  to  say  so."  The  book,  then,  served  but 
to  fill  up  the  gaps  between  these  attentions  to 
the  dog,  and  the  confidence  to  the  friend,  and 
certain  perpetual  puttings  to  rights  of  the  lady's 
own  costume,  in  every  one  of  which  readjust- 
ments a  small  and  distracting  boot  was  by  some 
stnuoge  accident  continually  appearing,  and  then 
being  covered  up  again,  lest  it  shomd  get  too 
common. 

It  is  not  a  flattering  or  pleasant  thing  to  an 
author  to  watch  the  proceedings  of  a  l^y  who 
is  engaged  in  the  perusal  of  liis  works,     bhe  is 


at  such  times  ever  readv  and  willing  to  be  in- 
terrupted, as  in  the  case  before  us.  1  recollect, 
on  one  occasion,  asking  a  young  lady  of  my 
acQuaintance  the  casual  question  whether  she 
haa  been  reading  much  lately.  "  Oh  yes,  a  great 
deal,"  was  her  answer.  So,  common-places  being 
the  order  of  the  day,  my  next  inquiry  was,  what 
the  works  were  which  had  been  occupying  her 
attention.    "  I  really  don't  know,"  she  said. 

Alas,  alas,  are  these  dear  and  clever  creatures 
ever  so  absorbed  in  the  work  with  which  they 
arc  engaged  as  to  omit  to  ask  what  the  station  is 
every  time  the  train  stops,  or  to  fail  to  examine 
(and  perhaps  to  disapprove)  from  top  to  bottom 
the  dress  of  every  Inaj  who  gets  into  the  car- 
riage ?  I  love  and  admire  you,  dear  ladies,  with 
all  my  heart,  but  I  should  like  to  see  you  read 
my  chapter  (it  is  but  a  short  one)  straight 
tlu-ough,  and  leave  the  dog  alone  till  it  is  done. 

Alone  in  Paris — alone,  in  the  busy  streets — 
alone  in  the  full  caf^s — alone,  in  the  crowded 
theatres.  This  was  what  I  wanted,  was  it  ?  Is 
it  altogether  good  now  I  have  got  it  ? 

Is  it  altogether  good  when  some  absurd  inci- 
dent occurs,  when  something  beautiful,  or  some- 
thing hateful,  is  brought  before  one's  attention, 
to  have  no  one  to  whom  to  remark  these  things, 
no  one  to  share  one's  sentiments  of  admiration 
or  of  disapproval  ? 

When,  for  instance,  at  that  excellent  restau- 
rant, the  Cafe  Cagmag,  I  noted  that  not  only 
did  little  children,  brought  there  by  their 
parents,  and  sitting  up  with  napkins  pinned 
about  their  necks  by  the  paternal  hand— for  your 
Frenchman  is  a  much  more  domestic  person  than 
he  is  generally  believed  to  be — when  I  noted 
that  not  only  aid  these  infants  of  tender  years 
make  choice  of  highly  seasoned  dishes,  and 
clamour  loudly  for  stimulating  sauces,  but  that 
even  a  cat,  which  in  my  solitude  I  was  glad  to 
make  friends  with,  did,  upon  my  offering  it  a 
portion  of  a  cutlet  dressed  "  an  naturel,"  decline 
to  eat  of  it,  and  upon  a  prodigiously  disguised 
fricandcau  being  subsequently  placed  before  me 
did  eagerly  accept  and  ravenously  devour  a  piece 
of  this  more  savoury  compound, — when  this 
occurred,  was  it  a  pleasant  thing  to  have  no 
friend  at  hand  with  whom  to  enjoy  so  national 
and  characteristic  an  incident  ? 

When  in  low  spirits — when,  through  some 
change  in  the  barometer — for  such  things  affect 
us — or  through  some  derangement  of  the  mind's 
healthiness — does  not  the  mind  catch  its  colds, 
and  have  its  attacks  of  sickness,  as  the  body 
has  ? — through  some  exa^erated  view  of  future 
difficulties — some  too  bitter  regret  for  past 
mistakes — when  from  these,  or  some  other 
cause,  connected  with  the  ever-changing,  ever- 
shifting  tide  of  human  feeling,  the  spirits,  give 
way,  and  sadness  settles  down  with  a  leaden 
weight  upon  the  soul,  at  such  times — is  it  good 
to  be  alone  ? 

Is  it  good  for  a  man  to  be  so  lonely  in  the 
crowd  that  he  longs  to  ally  himself  with 
strangers,  and  yearns  for  admission  into  families 
of  whom  he  knows  nothing,  except  that  they 
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h»ve  kindly  pleasant  looks,  and  are  many — while 
he  is  one  ? 

Who  knows  as  well  as  I  do  the  interest  that 
a  man  thus  utterly  alone  will  take  in  persons  un- 
known to  him,  and  how  he  will  occupy  himself 
\rith  their  affairs— the  pleasure  it  will  give  him 
to  exchange  a  word  or  two  with  the  old  lady  who 
kiv,-  !ie  cafe,  and  to  get  a  hearty  "Goodnight" 
liuiii  !icr  wlien  he  takes  his  leave?  It  requires 
some  experience  of  solitude  to  enable  any  one  to 
understand  how  precious  such  small  interchanges 
of  couimou-]ilace  remarks  may  be  to  one  who 
has  had  nobody  to  speak  to  all  the  day,  and  for 
many  days  together.  It  requires  some  know- 
ledge of  sorrow  and  depression  to  reveal  how 
inexpressibly  dear  a  kindly  uttered  "  Good 
night"  may  be  to  one  who  hopes  with  all  his 
soul  that  tnat  wish,  spoken  witli  little  thought 
of  what  it  means,  may  be  fulfilled. 

CUAPTER  THE  FIPTH. 

It  was  only  a  twopenny  affair  when  all's  told, 
but  there  was  in  the  expression  of  the  dog's 
face  as  he  looked  back  at  his  master,  at  every 
step  he  took,  something  which  touched  me 
nearly  ;  so  nearly,  tliat  I  turned  round  to  watch 
these  two — the  "blind  man  and  his  dog — after 
they  had  passed  me,  and  continued  to  watch 
them,  too,  long  enough  to  get  (for  it  was  in  a 
busy  street)  sadly  buffeted  and  knocked  about 
by  the  passers-by. 

It  was  to  a  snuff-shop  door  that  the  dog — 
looking  back,  as  I  have  said,  at  every  step  to  see 
how  the  old  man  got  on — it  was  straight  to  a 
snuff-shop  door  tliat  he  led  him.  Here  the  old 
man  began  to  feel  for  the  handle  of  the  lock, 
asking  advice  gravely  upon  the  subject  from  the 
dog,  whose  name,  it  seemed,  was  Azor. 

Azor  was  one  of  those  dogs  whose  tawny  fur 
is  soft  and  thick,  whose  ears  are  sharp  and 
pointed,  and  whose  eyes  are  black  and  oright 
and  watchful ;  in  short,  if  there  could  be  such 
a  thing  in  ci-eation  as  a  fox  of  an  amiable  cha- 
racter, ignorant  of  the  world  and  its  wiles, 
easily  taken  in,  and  with  his  tail  curled  up  upon 
his  back,  it  would  be  such  an  animal  that  Azor 
would  most  strongly  have  resembled.  He  had 
brought  his  master  to  the  threshold,  but  could 
do  no  more  for  him ;  so  he  stood,  watcliing  with 
cars  erect  and  glistening  eyes,  the  issue  of  the 
blind  man's  search. 

It  was  so  far  successful  that  he  was  getting 
rery  near  the  object  of  it,  and  Azor  was  bright- 
ening up  prodimously,  when  suddenly  a  rough 
and  blue-bloused  savage,  flinging  the  door  open 
from  within,  and  plunging  heavily  out  into  the 
street,  failed  but  Dv  a  little  to  upset  the  blind 
man's  balance,  and  kicked  Azor  into  the  gutter. 
Even  then,  the  dog's  first  thoudit  on  recover- 
ing liis  legs  was  for  the  blind  beggar,  and  it 
was  with  a  piteous  expression  of  mterest  that 
he  looked  up  at  him  to  see  how  he  fared. 

"  And  so,  poor  beast,"  I  said,  muttering  the 
irords  aloud,  as  is  the  wont  of  those  who  arc 
much  alone — "and  so,  this  is  the  life  which  thou 
dost  bearso  khidly.  Wliat  an  existence  is  thine, 
tkxat"  I  continued;  "why,  thou  art  tied  to  that 


blind  man's  hand  for  Kfe.  Thou  art  cut  off  from 
the  very  habits  of  a  dog.  No  running  hither 
and  thither — no  snuffing  and  smelling,  and  run- 
ning back  to  snuff  and  smell  again-^for  thee. 
No  passing  interchange  of  thou^t  with  others 
of  tliy  kind.  From  these  things  thou  art  for 
ever  separated,  and  yet  these  things  are  very 
precious  to  thee. .  Thou  dost  scarce  belong, 
Azor,  to  thine  own  species  at  all,  and  art  trans- 
])lanted  to  be  an  associate  of  ours.  Thou  art 
tied  to  humanity  by  that  string,  and  to  humanity 
in  its  most  impaired  and  broken  state.  Thy 
master  is  not  only  blind,  but  very  old  and  weak, 
infirm  and  poor,  and  those  two  sous  wliich  he  is 
laying  out  lor  snuff  (for  by  tliis  time  the  pair 
had  got  into  the  shop,  and  the  beggar  was 
waiting  to  be  served),  those  two  sous  are  more 
than  he  can  spare  by  five  centimes  at  least. 
Thou  belongest,  Azor,  to  a  nation  that  loves  a 
holiday,  and  to  which  the  attractions  of  pleasure 
are  not  unknown ;  as  a  French  dog,  it  cannot  be 
but  thou  must  want  thy  'jours  de  f6te,'  thine 
opportunities  of  play,  some  chance  at  times  to 
have  a  frisk.  Yet  I  see  no  holiday,  no  relaxa- 
tion, no  sports  canine  for  thee.  And  stUl  that 
dear  old  uice  of  thine,  Azor,  is  a  happy,  cheer- 
ful countenance,  and  an  innocent,  as  ever  looked 
out  from  collar.  Very  different  from  that  old 
rascal  of  a  poodle,  who  sits   beside  that  still 

freater  old  rascal,  his  master,  upon  the  steps  of 
t.  Roch,  and  wliich  poodle,  habited  in  a  great 
coat,  and  with  one  eye  closed,  is  a  favourite 
study  with  me  of  an  afternoon.  Very  different 
from  him  art  thou,  Azor,  and  good  and  true  and 
patient  is  thy  face,  and  rough  and  hard  thy  lot." 
And  what  am  I,  who  chafe  and  fret  when 
kept  but  for  a  day  from  what  I  want  ?  Am 
I  not  so  impatient  and  ungentle  when  crossed 
in  my  desires,  or  deprived  by  some  accident  for 
half  a  dozen  hours  of  that  liberty,  which  thou, 
Azor,  canst  never  know — am  I  not  so  cross- 
erained  at  such  times  that  I  may  take  a  lesson 
from  a  dog,  and  think  of  thee,  when  next  the 
fit  comes  on  P 

It  was  to  pay  for  his  snuff  (but  a  twopenny 
matter  as  I  have  said  above)  that  I  ran  back 
after  the  old  blind  beggar,  whom  Azor  was  noyr 
pulling  eagerly  away  from  the  tobacconisfs 
shop,  the  door  of  Avhich  having  been  left  ajar, 
the  dog  had  opened  for  him  with  his  nose. 

CHUTER  THE  SIXTH. 

It  was  on  Tuesday,  November  the  30th,  1858, 
that  I  took  it  into  my  head  that  I  would  get 
out  into  the  country  round  about  Paris.  I  maide 
two  expeditions,  both  on  foot — both  in  the  same 
direction.  I  could  not  for  the  life  of  me  per- 
suade myself  to  turn  my  steps  in  any  otner. 
Belleville  !  I  must  go  to  Belleville.  I  will  go 
to  no  place  which  does  not  consist  with  passing 
through  Belleville.  Come  what  come  may,  1 
must  see  Belleville  first.  Everythi^  else  may 
take  its  chance. 

On  the  day  I  have  mentioned,  tlien,  and  at 
two  o'clock  P.M.,  grasping  my  trusty  umbrcUa — 
may  I  introduce  here  an  address  to  my  umbrella  P 
No,  says  a  stem  public,  hang  your  umbrella ! 
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grasping  my  umbrella,  flin^^ng  around  mo  (as 
novelists  put  it)  a  '  'ot,  I  make  my 

start.    I  had  Lad  a  .  :  niiig  of  it.     My 

work  had  gone  but.  iiiiiill'crcntly,  and  I  had 
closed  my  desk  with  the  remark  (talking  to 
myself  as  those  do  who  have  no  one  else  to 
speak  to) — "If  people  knew  how  much  of  a 
man's  life  and  health,  of  mind  and  body,  he  puts 
into  the  page  he  writes,  would  they  treat  it,  1 
wonder,  with  more  tenderness,  tuid  critieisc  less 
freely?"  "Not  they,"  was  my  answer,  for  1 
like  to  be  just,  and  argue  with  myself,  con- 
temptuously enough,  as  though  that  other  self 
wanted  (and  so  he  does  sometimes)  to  mislead 
me — "  not  they,"  I  said ;  "  what  have  they  to 
do,  Horatio,  with  aught  but  the  oage  before 
them  ?  What  have  they  to  do  wita  thy  sleep- 
less nights — with  thine  uneasy  doze — haunted 
by  the  images  that  have  fiUed  thine  imagination 
in  the  day  r  What  to  them  is  the  liistory  of 
thy  sorrows — thy  disappointments — ^tliiue  appre- 
hensions, thy  life's  follies,  thy  broken  healtii  ?" 
It  is  not  long  ago  tLit  I  met,  slouching  along  a 
London  street,  one  of  the  world's  favoitrite  pur- 
veyors of  amusement— one  who  has  given  debght 
to  thousands  in  his  time.  But  wliat  a  wredc ! 
How  old  before  his  time !  The  clothes  that  used 
to  cleave  so  tightly  to  his  full  and  prosperous 
form,  now  drop  in  wrinkles  round  a  shrivelled, 
weak  old  man,  who  shrinks  aloiig  with  uncouth 
gait,  the  ghost — the  blank  remains  of  what  was 
once — a  gciuus ! 

For  aU  these  things,  then,  the  public  cares 
not.  And  why  should  it  ?  Do  we  work  from 
philanthropic  motives,  or  eoaded  on  by  want — 
want  of  bread  or  want  of  luxuries,  as  the  case 
may  be — and  by  a  strong  ambition?  If  the 
page  is  a  good  one,  I  have  earned  my  mouev  ; 
out  if  not,  the  reader  says,  and  says  rightly, 
"  The  man  is  dull — away  with  him  !" 

It  was  after  writing,  then,  an  unsatisfactory 
page — not  of  this  work,  I  have  burnt  all  the 
unsatisfactory  pages  of  this — but  of  iny  great 
Essay  on  Men  and  Tilings,  that  I  started  as  I 
liave  described — the  chest  expanded,  the  head 
thrown  back,  the  moustache,  which  dates  from 
Folkestone,  pushing  vigorously — and  mv  course 
shaped — keeping  about  two  points  off  the  wind 
— ii  was  blowing  hard  that  day — for  liellcviUe. 
[One  word  in  parentliesis.  I  will  most  cer- 
tainly take  the  very  next  opportunity  1  can  get 
to  make  some  remarks  uix)n  moustaclies,  their 
growth  and  habits,  with  directions  as  to  their 
culture.] 

My  course  shaped  for  Belleville.  Is  the 
reader  trembling  in  dread  anticipation  of  a  de- 
scription ?  Doea  he  see  before  him  a  vista  of 
p«ges  about  quaint  old  houses,  curious  costumes  ? 
Does  he  quaA  before  a  prospective  enumeration 
of  the  many  points  of  contrast  between  the 
French  and  English  nations  as  exhibited  in  a 
suburb  ?  I  hasten  to  reassure  him.  Among  the 
furst  words  of  this  chronide  was  a  pledge  that 
from  these  things  he  should  enjoy  a  cheerful  im- 
munity. I  guarantee  him,  too,  against  scraps  of 
dialogue  in  the  French  tongue.  So  courage, 
and  let  as  advance.    I  have  a  golden  rule  in 


writing,  to  which  I  steadfastly  adhere — to  do  as 
I  would  be  done  by — to  wnte  as  I  would  be 
written  for. 

I  should  like,  then,  if  I  were  reading  instead 
of  writing,  to  be  told  of  a  man  who,  quitting 
the  Boulevard  at  its  most  joyous  moment  (afl 
alone),  exchanges  its  asphalte  for  the  mud  of 
the  Faubourg  au  Temple,  pursuing  its  long  and 
narrow  street  to  the  utn\ost  limits  to  which  it 
reaches.  'Tis  a  strange  thing  to  do.  Wliat  can 
he  find  attractive  in  a  Parisian  suburb  ?  But 
let  us  mark  liim  as  he  walks  along.  Wliy  does 
he  stop  before  that  old  hotel  ?  It  is  a  Darren 
prospect  surely.  What  is  there  to  look  at  ?  A 
court-yard  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the 
house— the  walls  of  old  and  shabby  stone — the 
roof  both  liigh  and  steep,  with  many  windows 
in  its  sloping  sides.  This  is  all.  Tliere  is  no 
sign  of  life  about  the  place.  What  does  he  see 
to  gaze  at  ?  What  is  there  in  that  grim  old 
house  that  keeps  him  so  long  before  it?  It  must 
be  that  in  some  nook  or  comer  of  his  brain 
there  are  associations  which  the  sight  of  the 
house  appeals  to.  It  must  be  that  lie  has  con- 
iured  up  some  pictures  of  the  past  which  hold 
him  there  entranced.  Perhaps  it  is  a  vision  of 
French  life  under  the  old  regime  of  which  he 
has  got  a  glimpse.  That  house,  now  a  boarding- 
school  for  girls,  must  once  have  been  lived  in  bv 
some  old  and  noble  family,  and  it  is  haply  witK 
them  that  the  lonely  man  is  allying  himself  in 
thought.  Is  it  so  ?  Is  he  thinking  of  that  pale 
old  marquis,  the  head  of  the  family,  with  pow- 
dered head,  with  three-cornered  hat,  with  de- 
creasing calf,  and  \vith  the  sword — that  most 
perfect  tinish  of  a  gentlenian's  costume— still 
hanging  by  his  side  ?  Has  our  wanderer  got  this 
flgure  before  him,  the  head  of  a  family  that  looks 
uj)  to  him  as  to  a  king,  or  is  it  the  comely  lady 
whom  the  old  man  treats  with  such  respectful 
politeness,  and  with  whom  he  has  such  stately 
games  at  cards  ?  Is  our  wayfarer  thinking  of 
this  pair — in  whom  of  a  surety  no  excess  of 
famikarity  has  bred  contempt — or  of  their 
children ;  of  the  sons  dismissed,  as  soon  as  they 
could  boast  a  pigtail,  to  serve  their  sovereign  in 
the  army;  oi  the  daughters,  well  governed 
maidens,  brought  up  in  the  chaste  serenity  and 
the  chiU  seclusion  ot  a  convent's  walls  ?  Is  this 
family — it  is  a  pleasant  theme  for  thought — is 
this  family,  with  its  band  of  old  retainers,  who 
have  passed  their  lives  in  its  service,  and  who 
are  strangers  to  a  modem  desire  to  "  bette 
themselves,"  is  this  household  present  to  the 
thoughts  of  him  whom  we  are  accompanying  in 
liis  solitary  ramble  ?  If  so,  why  that  troubled 
sigh  as  he  turns  away  ?  Is  it  tnat  the  picture 
he  has  conjured  up  reminds  him  that  he  himself 
had  once  a  hope,  a  prospect ;  that  once  the 
thought  of  heading  such  a  house  liimself  was  no 
irrational  desire,  no  wild  ambition ;  that  the 
chance  has  gone,  that  he  has  missed  the  tide, 
that  the  structure  he  had  built  in  youth  has 
crumbled  into  dust  ?  Or  is  it  that  he  thinks  of 
the  use  to  whicli  the  hoiise  is  now  devoted,  and 
remembering  that  as  a  school  it  must  be  full  of 
beings  whose  life  is  all  before  them,  he  thinks  of 
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the  priceless  gift  of  youth  which  is  theirs,  and 
sighs  as  he  remembers  that  his  own  is  goHC  ? 

Gone  with  its  strength  of  hope— gone  with 
its  belief  in  perfect  happiness  ever  at  hand  but 
never  coming,  quite — gone  with  its  power  of  en- 
joyment—gone with  its  sweet  delusions— gone 
with  its  sanguine  trust. 

CHATTER  TUE  SEVENTH. 

Let  us  follow  our  pedestrian  as  he  rambles 
on.  The  appetite  of  the  melancholy  Jacques 
himself  would  have  been  appeased  and  satiated 
by  the  gloom  of  a  French  suburb  in  general,  and 
by  that  of  the  main  street  of  Belleville  in  par- 
ticular; yet  it  seems  scarcely  enough  for  nim 
whose  footsteps  we  are  at  present  following,  for 
he  turns  aside  into  a  back  lane,  which  ends  in 
the  garlands  of  a  cemetery.  Late  on  a  damp 
and  wintry  afternoon  he  enters  it,  and  wanders 
among  its  paths  alone.  Alone?  Not  quite.  A 
cap  upon  tne  head  of  one  deep  down  in  a  grave 
•which  he  is  digging  appears  now  and  then 
above  the  level  o?  the  ground,  as  he  throws  up 
a  shovelful  of  earth. 

Is  there  no  one  else  ?  Yes,  far  off  in  a  path 
among  the  graves  a  woman,  dressed  in  mourning, 
has  stood  motionless  as  a  statue  ever  since  our 
wanderer  entered  the  cemetery.  She  is  standing 
there  still  when  he  leaves  it ;  and  yet  he  leaves 
it  in  no  hurry ;  there  is  much  there  to  attract 
Mm.  The  place  itself  is  attractive,  with  its 
garden-like  appearance — more  flowers  to  be  seen 
than  graves.  Wliat  singular  allegiance  to  the 
dead  appears  too  in  these  people  whom  we  in 
England  call  "  our  lively  neighbours ;"  an  alle- 
giance shown  by  garlandfe  two  days  old  placed 
on  graves  whose  occupants,  the  inscription  tells 
us,  were  lain  there  a  dozen  years  ago.  In  one 
waste  place,  too,  heaps  of  these  chaplets  were 
thrown,  when  blackened  and  decayed  with  age. 
The  decay  of  these  tributes  to  decay  was  a 
curious  thing  to  observe.  Little  chapels,  too, 
were  there  nuilt  by  "  our  lively  neighbours" 
over  the  bodies  of  some  among  the  dead ;  little 
chapels,  b\it  six  or  seven  feet  long,  which  yet 
contain  an  altar  covered  with  flowers,  and  a 
prie-Dieu  chair  besides.  What — a  chair  ?  Is 
it  possible  that  it  is  ever  used  ?  Is  it  possible 
that  there  arc  those  among  "  our  lively  neigh- 
bours" who  steal  avr&y  from  the  noise  and  bustle 
of  the  town,  who  seek  this  lonely  place,  and, 
entering  the  chapel,  beneath  which  lies  the  body 
which  they  have  loved,  wiU  sit  and  think  awhile 
about  the  dead,  and  lift  a  prayer — as  their  creed 
allows — for  him  who  has  passed  away. 

Such  things  may  be.  It  is  a  pleasant  thought, 
at  any  rate  ;  for  surely  of  all  the  ingredients 
in  the  horror  which  death  inspires,  there  is  not 
one  that  has  a  larger  share  to  make  it  terrible 
than  the  bitter  thought  that  we  are  forgotten. 
Oh,  that  exile  of  the  body  which  we  have  loved ! 
Think  of  it  in  the  bitter  nights  when  the  win- 
dow is  lashed  by  driving  rains — think  then  that 
the  fonn  you  loved,  the  face  you  have  kissed, 
the  hands  you  have  held,  haply  the  grey  hairs 
you  have  reverenced,  are  there  in  that  sodden 
trench.     They  are  there— that  very  face— those 


very  hands — your  friend — your  father  —  your 
wife — your  little  child.  Their  bodies  are  not 
removed  out  of  the  world — they  are  there — 
lying  this  bitter  night  in  the  clay.  Think  of 
lliis  sometimes— not  repiningly,  not  La  hatred 
at  what  must  be,  and  what  is  right;  think  of 
it,  not  rebelliously,  not  in  despair,  but  think  of 
it — ^it  is  the  dead  man's  right ;  and  go,  once, 
now  and  then,  and  stand  beside  his  grave.  You 
shall  not  come  away  the  worse. 

It  may  be  that  a  long  and  solitary  walk  on  a 
vvintcr's  afternoon,  through  the  streets  of  a 
Parisian  suburb,  and  an  hour  spent  among  the 
garlands  of  a  French  cemetery,  may  be  a  good 
way  of  getting  the  mind  into  a  condition  in 
which  it  is  profoimdly  touched  by  many  small 
incidents  which  would  at  other  times  go  for 
little  or  nothing,  and  in  which  it  takes  a  power- 
ful interest  in  many  things  which  it  would  pass 
by  unnoticed  when  in  a  stouter -and  more  vi- 
gorous mood. 

It  may  be  (and  I  incline  to  the  opinion  myself) 
that  this  susceptibility  to  emotion,  this  ready 
sympathy  that  costs  us  nothing,  is  very  little 
worth,  and  that  the  man  whose  heart  is  easily 
penetrated  by  the  sorrows  of  a  blind  man's  dog 
IS  hard  of  access  to  a  poor  relation.  It  may  be 
that  such  sensibility  is  but  an  enervating 
mockery  of  real  feeling — a  worthless  sham  upon 
the  earth.  It  may  be  that  the  man  w;ho  gives 
a«five-franc  piece  without  inquiry,  and  perliaps 
for  the  sake  of  a  sensation,  lias  debts  at  home, 
which  should  in  justice  have  closed  his  purse's 
mouth.  Alas  !  we  know  of  one  who,  touched  to 
the  quick  by  the  sight  of  a  dead  jackass  on  the 
road,  could  yet  allow  the  mother  that  bore  him 
to  want  in  her  old  age. 

It  may  be,  then,  that  the  function  of  the  sen- 
timental is  hard  to  determine,  and  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  know  whether  upon  the  world's  stage  it 
has  a  place  at  all — whether  it  is  sterling  coin 
or  counterfeit  dross,  the  lawful  property  of  the 
dunghill. 

Leaving  this  question  an  open  one,  let  me  go 
on  to  say  that  it  was  in  returning  from  the  wfSk 
which  has  just  been  described  that  my  attention, 
was  caught  by  a  little  crowd  of  children,  en- 
compassmg,  and  eagerly  pressing  around,  some 
grown-up  person  who  stood  in  the  midst  of 
them.  On  getting  nearer  to  the  group,  I  found 
that  this  commotion  was  caused  simply  bv  the 
breaking-up  for  the  day  of  a  girls'  school  of  poor 
children,  and  that  it  was  the  schoolmistress,  a 
soEur  de  charity,  who  for  some  reason  had  ac- 
companied the  little  things  into  the  street,  who 
was  thus  hemmed  in  and  surrounded  by 
these  children  of  all  conceivable  ages  and  of 
every  possible  size,  to  the  number  of  about 
thirty. 

But  that  which  pleased  me  most  was,  that 
the  socur  de  charity  nad  to  stoop  down  and  kiss 
every  one  of  the  thirty  girls  before  they  could 
be  got  to  leave  her.  llow  eager,  too,  they  wore 
— those  behind  pressing  upon  theToremost  ones 
in  their  desire  to  obtain  the  kiss  vvith  which  this 
kind  and  gentle  lady  dismissed  them  for  the 
night. 
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It  was  a  pleasant  sight  enough,  and  one  that 
sent  me  back  into  tnc  streets  of  Paris  in 
^wpier  cue. 

But  still  alone. 

HALF  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 

JANUARY. 

Sixjw-PACED  and  solemn,  through  the  drifting  snow, 
With  heart  uplifted  comes  the  hopeful  year, 
Breathing  like  voice  of  waves  in  ebb  and  flow, 
To  mourners  all,  0  !  be  yo  of  good  cheer  ! 
Look  back  but  for  a  moment  to  the  past — 
That  is  in  God's  own  keeping,  yours  no  more ; — 
The  present  days  that  flee  as  shadows  fast, 
Should  leave  no  loiterers  weeping  on  the  shore. 
Dim  through  the  sky,  shifting  the  subtle  sand. 
Uncertain  the  loud  wind  and  long  the  way. 
Angels  keep  watch  and  ward  on  either  hand. 
Gleams  fall  from  Heaven  on  the  darkest  day. 
Be  of  good  courage  !    Cease  that  faithless  moan. 
Forsaken  ye  are  not  when  most  alone. 

FEBKUARY. 

Half  shrouded  in  a  veil  of  pallid  mist. 
Half  smiling  in  wan  sunshine  on  the  hills. 
The  fruitful  li.'e  high  swelling  in  her  breast, 
As  swells  the  ripple  in  the  flooded  rills. 
Lustres  of  primrose  glistening  through  the  grey, 
First  songs  low  twittered  in  the  leafless  wood, 
A  tender  beam  in  the  blue  eye  of  day, 
A  certain  forecast  of  all  coming  good. 
Like  the  brave  hopes  that  early  youth  conceives, 
In  the  rich  soil  of  pure  and  happy  hearts ; 
Hopes  that  will  put  forth  green  and  vigorous  leaves, 
Bads,  blooms,  and  fruitage,  ere  the  year  departs. 
Welcome  thy  wavering  brightness  for  their  sake. 
Strengthened  to  bear  the  storm  when  winds  awake. 

MARCH. 

Fold  thy  robes  close,  the  loud-voiced  blusterer  sweeps 
Over  the  whitened  surges,  mad  with  rage, 
Like  cruel  tyrant,  heedless  of  who  weeps. 
So  he  his  desperate  battle  may  but  wage ! 
Pray  for  all  souls  out  on  the  storm-racked  sea, 
That  the  great  Pilot  bring  them  safely  home  ! — 
Pray  for  all  souls  who  now  their  doom  must  dree. 
That  He  will  take  them  where  no  storms  can  come! 
Pale  women  watching  on  the  beacon-hill, 
For  fathers,  husbands,  sons,  who'll  sail  no  more, 
Let  your  tears  cease,  your  mourning  hearts  be  still, 
Safe  landed  are  they  on  the  heavenly  shore ; 

Quiet  in  haven  where  ye  fain  would  be, 

Anchpicd  in  peace  for  all  eternity ! 

APRIL. 

Wklcohb,  O  sweet  caprice  of  smiles  and  tears ! 
Spoilt  darling,  with  the  fickle,  flashing  eyes. 
Trembling  'twixt  joy  and  foolish  happy  fears. 
Now  laughing  loud,  now  shivering  through  with  sighs. 
Pleasant  art  thou,  young  sister  of  the  Spring, 
Light  dancing  o'er  the  golden  fronded  moss ; 
To  thy  fresh  notes  tlie  merry  echoes  ring. 
While  larches  shake  their  smerald  tassels  loose. 
Soft  Aphrodite  waits  with  myrtle  crown 
T«  grace  thee  as  the  First  Love  of  the  World, 
To  soothe  thy  sigh,  beguile  thy  fretted  frown, 
And  kiss  away  thy  anger,  rnin-empearled. 
Shine  out,  then,  tenderly,  bewitching  elf. 
Earth  hath  no  fairer  child  than  thy  fair  self! 

MAT. 

Love  in  her  eyes,  sweet  promise  on  her  lips, 

Blossomed  abundance  in  her  tender  arms, 

Bird  music  heralding  her  sunlit  steps, 

Wiads  hashed  and  mute  in  reverence  of  her  charms. 


Maid  veiled  in  tresses  decked  with  gems  of  dew. 
White  lily  crowned  and  clad  in  "broidered  green. 
Smiling  till  hoar  and  eld  their  youth  renew. 
And  vest  themselves  in  robes  of  verdant  sheen. 
Where  fall  her  dainty  feet  meek  daisies  blow. 
Lifting  their  fire-touched  lips  to  court  a  kiss  ; 
Heart  beats  to  heart  and  soft  cheeks  warmly  glow. 
With  budding  hopes  of  love  and  joy  and  bliss. 
Fern  banners  wave,  and  harebells  welcome  ring. 
As  trips  across  the  meads  the  Bride  of  Spring. 

JUNE. 

QuEKN  of  the  fairies,  laughing-browed  Rose  Queen  ! 
Sunny  enchantress,  dimpled,  warm,  and  fair! 
Sweet  witch,  on  whom  young  maidens  shyly  lean, 
Wreathing  star  pansies  in  thy  golden  hair — 
Pansies  for  thoughts  lips  dare  not  speak  aload, 
But  mystically  whisper  in  a  flower ; 
While  stands  the  shadowy  Future,  pale  and  bowed, 
Drawing  the  emblem-lots  that  shall  them  dower  : 
Nightshade  to  one,  to  one  a  red,  red  bloom. 
Fresh  gathered  with  the  dew  in  its  warm  heart. 
Wild  woodbine,  briar,  grey  moss  from  a  tomb. 
Balm-flowers,  sweet-balsam,  stinging-nettle  smart — 
Prophetic  oracles  that  glad  and  grieve. 
Given  in  Elfin  Court  Midsummer  eve. 


MY  ADVISERS. 

Their  name  is  legion.  They  are  of  all  ages 
and  conditions.  Muffin,  the  crossing-sweeper 
at  the  top  of  our  street  (for  the  use  of  whom  I 

Say  a  weekly  rental  of  one  penny,  falling  due  on 
londays),  is  of  the  number.  Totty,  my 
youngest  daughter,  rising  seven,  is  another. 
Muffin  advised  me  to  go,  or  permit  him  to  go, 
back  for  my  umbrella,  this  very  morning,  though 
it  was  not  raining,  or  in  the  least  degree  likely 
to  rain.  His  words  were :  "  Bad  sort  of  morn- 
ing for  a  delicate  genl'm'n  like  you  to  be  out  in, 
sir !  Better  go  back  for  your  nimbrellar,  sir. 
Or  I'll  run  if  you  like :  my  legs  is  stronger  than 
youm  is,  sir." 

Insult  I  My  legs  are  quite  strong  enough  to 
kick  Muffin  the  whole  length  of  his  crossing,  as 
I  most  assuredly  will  do  if  he  should  venture 
upon  a  repetition  of  his  impudent  advice.  Nor 
am  I  at  all  delicate.  But,  somehow  or  other,  it 
seems  a  provision  of  the  universal  destinies  that 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  should  consider 
him,  her,  or  itself  privileged  to  pity,  patronise, 
and,  especially — to  advise  me. 

Why  ? 

That  is  precisely  what  I  want  to  know. 

Wherein  is  Muffin,  the  crossing-sweeper,  my 
superior  ?  Is  he  a  doctor,  or  a  meteorologist,  or 
a  man  of  genius  indefinitely  (hardly  the  latter,  I 
should  think,  or  the  crossmg  would  be  vacant), 
that  he  should  presume  to  advise  me  upon  the 
weather,  and,  what  is  far  more  intolerable,  upon 
my  own  personal  health  ?  It  looks  impertinent 
on  the  face  of  it,  considering  that  I  have  re- 
ceived what  is  called  a  liberal  education,  and 
have  at  heart  intellect  enough  to  support  myself 
in  the  social  scale  at  a  consicicrablc  elevation 
above  the  rank  of  a  crossing-sweeper.  But  how 
can  I  blame  Muffin  when  I  find  my  aged  ma- 
ternal grandmother — who  can  hardly  spell,  and 
who  speaks  of  her  place  of  abode  as  "Camber- 
veil" — still  so  confident  in  her  own  powers  of 
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argument,  and  in  the  plasticity  of  my  nature,  as 
to  believe  that  she  will  yet,  one  day,  induce  me 
to  give  up  the  study  of  profane  literature,  and 
emorace  a  saving  faith  m  the  tenets  of  Warm 
Water  Baptism  (Peckham  Branch— Nevr  Con- 
nexion), of  which  comparatively  obscure  reli- 
gious persuasion  the  old  lady  is  an  active  sup- 
porter ? 

Muffin,  indeed !  "Why,  the  before-mentioned 
Totty,  barely  six-and-three-quarters,  has  been 
advising  me  for  the  last  fortnight  to  shave  ofif 
my  whiskers !  Surely,  I  am  as  good  a  judge  of 
mauly  beauty  as  Totty.  And,  for  that  matter, 
1  should  think  I  know  as  well  what  is  necessary 
for  the  conduct  of  a  work  of  fiction  as  my 
brother-in-law  John  Slogginson,  who,  though 
twenty-eight  years  of  age,  has  not  yet  succeeded 
in  acquiring  the  rudiments  of  any  lucrative  pro- 
fession, and  who,  but  for  a  little  really  well- 
grounded  information  on  the  subject  of  rats  and 
terriers,  with  some  practical  knowledge  of  the 
noble  art  of  self-defence,  miglit  be  pronounced  a 
monumental  prodigy  of  ignorance  in  general. 
Yet  Jolin  is  at  me  fiercely  day  after  day,  with 
truculent  counsel  to  alter  the  contemplated 
catastrophe  of  a  romance  I  am  writing  m  the 
Hair-on-End  Magazine ;  and  if  I  adhere  to  my 
original  design,  which  I  still  think  a  good 
one,  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  he  will  not 

Sunish  my  disobedience  vnth.  a  thrashing.  I 
oubt  if  John  ever  read,  a  work  of  fiction 
in  his  life  till  he  took  mine  under  his  patronage 
for  the  especial  discomfiture  of  its  author.  I 
am  sure  he  would  not  venture  to  express  an 
opinion  on  the  works  of  any  other  living  writer. 
But  he  edits  me,  cruelly  ana  remorselessly.  He 
commands  alterations  as  if  I  were  his  tailor,  and 
my  story  his  coat.  And  he  employs  no  false 
delicacy  iji  conveying  his  objections.  His 
manner  of  criticism  is  in  this  wise :  "  I  tell  you 
what,  Joe,  if  you  don't  alter  that  precious  slow 
chapter,  you  ai-e  a  bigger  fool  even  than  I  took 
you  for ;"  or,  "  You  don't  mean  to  let  this  scene 
stand  as  it  is,  do  you  ?  You  can  please  yourself, 
of  course,  but  if  you  want  my  candid  opinion" 
(which  I  never  did.  in  my  life),  "  it's  downright 
rot.    And  there  you  have  it." 

Mr.  Slogginson  advises  me  not  merely  on  my 
literary  achievements,  but  also  on  my  private 
affairs — pecuniary,  sartorial,  and  hygienic.  Mr. 
S.  has  been  chronically  insolvent  since  I  had  the 
honour  of  fonning  his  alliance,  but  he  is  very 
hard  on  me  indeed  when  I  myself  get  a  little 
behindhand  with  the  world.  He  told  me,  sa- 
vagely, the  other  day,  that  if  he  ever  heard  of  me 
putting  my  name  to  another  bill  (1  have  backed 
John's  own  not  easily  negotiable  paper  before 
now),  he  would  feel  himself  tempted  to  administer 
to  me  the  severe  moral  lesson  of  knocking  my  head 
against  the  wall ;  after  which  he  borrowed  half-a- 
crown,  and  went  out  to  spend  the  evening. 
John  is  lujt  what  you  would  call  a  good  dresser, 
his  washerwoman  maybe  said  to  enjoy  sometliing 
very  like  a  sinecure ;  but  he  insists  rigorously 
that  /  shall  be  uniformly  neat  and  unobtrusive 
m  my  attire.  I  started  a  wide-awake  of  rather 
eccentric  pattern  last  summer.      John  imme- 


diately sequestrated  that  coTcring,  remarking 
that  1  should  not  make  a  public  exhibition  of 
myself  while  it  was  in  his  power  to  prevent  it. 
John  wears  the  hat  to  this  day  !  I  met  liim  at 
a  party  last  Christmas,  and  very  well  he  looked 
indeed  in  my  best  white  waistcoat  and  penul- 
timate dress  trousers.  I  was  r.ather  satisfied 
with  my  own  personal  appearance  too,  having 
taken  especial  pains  with  tne  tie  of  my  cravat. 
I  had  scarcely  entered  the  room,  when  John 
passed  me,  exclaiming,  in  an  angry,  autho- 
ritative whisper,  backed  by  a  cruel  frown,  "  Do 
go  home  and  take  that  thing  off.  Are  you  mad  ? 
The  people  are  staring  at  you."  I  attempted  a 
beard  once,  on  the  occasion  of  a  severe  sore- 
tlu-oat ;  but,  this  was  a  liberty  John  could  not 
and  would  not  put  up  with.  I  shaved,  and  was 
forgiven. 

very  particular  about  my  health,  too,  is  John 
Slogginson.  He  has  a  philosophic  disregard  for 
his  own;  in  fact,  I  have  had  to  nurse  him 
through  two  attacks  of  delirium  tremens.  He 
will  not  let  me  eat  anytliing  I  like.  If  he  finds 
me  rather  bUious,  and  complaining,  any  morning, 
he  growls,  in  ursine  tones,  "Ugh!  smoking 
again,  1  suppose?  If  you  mil  kill  yourself  I 
can't  help  it."  After  which  he  borrows  my  pen- 
knife to  cut  up  his  Cavendish.  If  I  take  him 
out  to  a  dinner  party  (an  error  I  have  more  than 
once  been  advised  into  committing),  he  ruth- 
lessly puts  me  in  a  cab,  just  as  the  claret  and 
conversation  are  beginning  to  circulate,  and  re- 
turns to  finish  the  evening.  I  have  found 
it  no  isolated  experience  to  receive  feverish 
tidings  from  him  the  next  morning,  dated  from 
a  remote  and  inaccessible  station-house. 

I  am  a  married  man,  or  I  should  not  be  blessed 
with  a  brother-in-law.  This  fact  acknowledged, 
it  will  be  perhaps  superfluous  to  state,  after  what 
I  have  ali-eady  stated  of  myself,  that  my  wife 
favours  me  with  frequent  and  liberal  supplies  of 
the  commodity  in  question.  Mrs.  Drilhng  may, 
in  fact,  be  pronounced  the  Premiere  or  Prime 
Ministress  of  my  Majesty's  Council  of  Advisers. 
The  advice  is  uniformly  good,  but  diflBcult  of 
adoption.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  she  ever 
actually  advised  me  to  oe  six  feet  high  (I  stand 
five  feet  ten  in  my  stockings),  or  to  alter  my 
natural  saturnine  complexion  to  a  florid  and 
sanguine  tint ;  but  her  advice  is  usually  of  that 
practicable  character.  She  is  for  ever  advismg 
me  to  write  a  work,  that  shall  secure  for  me 
such  emolument  and  consideration  as  have  been 
awarded  to  the  writings  of  Mr.  Phabus  O'Pol- 
lough,  the  eminent  Hibernian  novelist;  or  to 
dasli  off  a  five-act  play,  something  in  the  style 
of  the  eminently  successful  dramatist,  Sir  Hugh 
Rippidies.  If  I  could  only  just  bring  my  mind 
to  do  this,  she  very  sensibly  urges — at  the  same 
time  emulating  the  domestic  regularity  of  our 
friend  Mr.  Thuitell  Dove,  combining  therewith 
the  business  aptitude  of  our  thriving  City  ac- 
quaintance Mr.  Baring  Bull — wc  should  be  so 
happy  !     It  b  capital  advice,  undoubtedly. 

I  have  still,  I  am  happy  to  say,  an  affectionate 
mother.  She  b  marvellously  fond  of,  and  I  am 
afraid  exorbitantly  proud  of,  me.    But,  her  fond- 
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ness  takes  the  form  of  expression  habitoal  to  all 
my  friends.  My  mother  advises  me.  "  I  have 
no  meaaa  of  helping  the  poor  boy  in  his  many 
difficulties,"  she  deplores,  "except  by  giving 
him  advice — if  he  would  only  take  thai!"  Hea- 
ven knows,  I  do  take  it,  most  submissively,  in 
enormous  doses ;  but  I  cannot  say  that  I  always 
find  it  agree  with  me.  My  motiier's  favourite 
formula  is  a  prescription  to  the  effect  that  I 
should  make  myself  master  of  my  ovni  house. 
But,  I  cau'f.  I  am  the  most  contemptible  per- 
son on  the  premises.  All  that  belongs  to  me  of 
the  I  stablishment  is  a  small  obscure  room,  where 
I  eudeavom*  to  write,  but  where  I  am  in  a  per- 
petual state  of  siege  from  the  real  lords  of  the 
soil.  I  am  at  the  mercy  of  my  youngest  son, 
Jabbins  (a  nickname,  of  course;,  who  makes  in- 
roads upon  me  at  discretion,  giving  me  stem 
orders  for  pencils,  paper,  books,  and  even  com- 
pelling me  to  perforfti  menial  ofi&ces  of  toQet 
for  his  comfort  and  accommodation.  He,  too, 
is  one  of  mv  advisers,  though  he  can  scarcely  yet 
articulate  the  English  language.  No  later  than 
yestearday,  he  strongly  recommended  the  policy  of 
my  puttingdown  my  pen,  and  taking  him,  J ubbins, 
to  see  a  Punch  and  Judy  reported  to  be  then  per- 
forming in  the  neighbourhood.  My  mother  ad- 
vises me  to  be  a  little  more  strict  with  the  ser- 
vants. Why  doesn't  she  advise  the  servants  to 
be  a  httlc  less  strict  with  me  ?  I  am  hopelessly 
at  their  mercy,  and  they  are  pitiless.  They  hide 
my  slippers,  light  fires  witn  my  manuscripts, 
keep  important  letters  unposted  on  the  kitcnen 
dresser  for  days  together ;  they  bum  my  mutton- 
chops,  they  neglect  to  put  salt  into  my  soup. 
My  mother  advises  me  to  discharge  them.  Sne 
docs  so,  frequently ;  but  I  never  find  myself  any 
the  better  for  it.  As  a  crowning  impossibility, 
my  mother  advises  me  to  make  my  wife  exert 
herself,  and  show  a  little  spirit.  My  wife  is  an 
invalid.  She  can't  exert  herself,  and  has  no 
spirit  to  show.  "  If  you  would  take  my  advice," 
says  my  mother,  "  as,  surely,  you  might,  ^vith 
your  vast  abilities,  you  would  find  your  affairs 
m  a  very  different  position."  I  am  tired  of  re- 
peating to  her  again  and  again  that  I  do  take 
ner  advice.  Only  I  don't  seem  to  know  what 
to  do  with  it  when  I  have  taken  it. 

The  editor  of  the  Hair-on-End  Magazine 
advises  me  to  give  up  prose  fiction,  for  which  he 
declares  I  have  no  real  aptitude,  and  confine 
myself  exclusively  to  poetry.  "  You  can  do  these 
tlungs,  you  know,"  he  writes,  "if  you  only 
ohoose  to  apply  yourself.  Send  us  one  of  your 
appalling  verse  stories  every  week,  and  there  is 
a  comfprtable  income  at  your  feet."  It  takes  me 
a  month  to  write  a  verse  story. 

Sloat,  the  miuiager,  who  really  has  a  great 
esteem  for  me,  refuses  my  farces  one  after 
another,  and  savs,  "Take  my  advice,  my  dear 
fellow :  don't  fritter  away  your  really  great 
talents  in  writing  this  kind  of  stuff.  We  can  get 
blockheads  by  the  dozen  to  do  this,  as  well  as  we 
want  it  done.  Tuck  up  your  sleeves  at  once, 
set  to  work,  and  give  us  a  comedy :  something 
that  will  live."  JBut  how  am  /  to  live  in  the 
mean  time  F 


I  painted  portraits  for  a  livelihood  when  I 
was  a  boy.  I  still  amuse  myself  with  oils  and 
bmshes  from  time  to  time.  My  friend  McCor- 
quhodale,  the  landscape  paint«r,  bullies  me  fear- 
fully for  wasting  my  abilities  on  literature. 
"  Take  my  advice,"  ne  says  :  "  throw  up  the 
pen-and-iiik  bosh,  go  into  the  country  and  work 
for  three  or  four  months  at  elm-trees,  and  your 
fortune's  made.  However,  if  you  toill  be  a  fool, 
it  isn't  my  fault."  (Nobody  ever  said  it  was ;  it 
is  simply  my  misfortune  1)  Blotman,  the  parlia- 
mentary reporter,  on  the  other  hand,  looks 
coldly  on  my  unfinished  canvases,  and  observes, 
"How  the  deuce  can  you  expect  to  support 
your  family  in  comfort,  when  you  neglect  your 
legitimate  occupation  for  this  kind  of  trifling? 
A  good  fire  in  the  house  to  burn  all  these  easels, 
brushes,  and  canvases,  would  be  the  best  thing 
that  could  happen  to  you.  Gro  in  for  political 
leaders.     Thai's  your  Ime." 

A  strange  vision  occurred  to  me  the  other  night 
as  I  lay  sleeping  (rather  uncomfortably,  in  conse- 
quence of  my  having  yielded  to  somebody's 
advice  to  sup  upon  pickled  salmon^.  I  dreamed 
that  I  saw  a  jury  of  my  advisers  sitting  in  judg- 
ment upon  a  Leopard  and  an  Ethiopian. 

The  debate  was  angry  and  protracted ;  but,  a 
resolution  was  finally  carried,  nem.  con.,  to  the 
effect  that  the  Leopard  should  be  forthwith 
ordered  to  change  his  spots,  and  the  Ethiopian 
commanded  to  become  a  white  man. 


DRIFT 

"Diiift" — from  the  Conquest  down  to  the 
execution  of  Charles  the  First,  over  a  period  of 
pretty  nearly  six  centuries,  during  the  reigns 
of  twenty-five  sovereigns  of  England,  when 
"  absolute  monarchy,"  "  ecclesiastical  supre- 
macy," "  military  despotism,"  "  feudal  oli- 
garchy," "popular  parliaments,"  had  all  been 
tried  and  found  wanting,  from  their  inherent 
selfislmess,  and  after  mistakes  innumerable 
had  been  hustled  into  a  decent  respect  for 
each  other,  and  the  three  estates  of  the  realm 
had  begun,  glimmeringly,  to  understand  how 
far  each  miglit  go,  ana  no  further.  "Drift' 
from  the  stormy,  wide,  ever-changing,  rest- 
less, awful  ocean  of  time  which  washes  the 
boundaries  of  the  continents  of  ten  hundred  and 
sixty-six,  and  sixteen  hundred  and  forty-nine. 
"Drift" — debris,  disjecta  membi-a,  or  salvage, 
significant,  symbolical,  speaking  unmistakably 
of  the  race,  chme,  and  circumstance  whence  the 
scattered  morsels  came,  and  whose  value  and 
native  worth,  cleansed  from  the  mde  treatment 
of  tempest-tossing,  from  the  scum,  the  foam,  the 
barnacles,  or  bil^-water,  or  from  their  own  in- 
digenous impurities,  it  will  be  the  aim  of  me, 
Mathew  Mole,  to  set  before  my  friends  of  to-day 
and  to-morrow,  as  tokens  of'^  yesterday,  whioA 
none  can  dispute  or  disdain. 

I  shall  not  mind  whence  I  get  my  memo- 
rabilia: from  Libraiies,  Museums,  or  Record 
Repositories— from  old  books,  manuscripts,  rolls, 
deeds,  or  documents  —  from  state  papers,  or 
family  or  personal  correspondenoe,  niiich  ^one 
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snrriTcs  the  frail  hand  that  penned  it,  I  sliall 
snatch  my  scraps  ;  and  believe  me,  like  the  con- 
tinental chiffonnicr,  I  shall  throw  nothing  into 
my  basket  of  which  1  have  not  some  appreciative 
sense  or  comprehension. 

Here,  for  instance,  is  a  royal  letter,  written, 
jfive  hnndrcd  and  forty-four  years  ago,  by  King 
^Idward  the  First,  then  aged  sixty-three  years 
of  age,  touching  the  performance  of  an  opera- 
tion with  the  Seam  by  the  barber-surgeon  or 
monk  leech  of  the  district,  upon  the  jicrsou 
(as  I  make  out)  of  the  Queen  Margaiet,  the 
sister  of  the  fourth  Philip  of  France,  sur- 
named  Le  Bel,  which  lady  King  Edward  liad 
married  but  three  years  previously : 

"  Dear  Cousin, — Vf^e  have  well  understood 
the  Letters  which  you  sent  us  by  the  Bearer  of 
these  presents,  and  with  respect  to  your  en- 
treaties that  we  should  let  you  know  whether 
we  feel  better  now  while  on  our  journey  through 
the  Country  than  we  did  before,  we  inform  you 
that  each  day  is  better  than  the  last,  and  that 
we  are  already — God  be  thanked ! — iu  good 
health.  And  if  you  would  vouchsafe  to  inquire 
into  the  manner  of  our  entry  into  St.  Albans, 
you  would  know  how  we  comport  ourself  in  our 
Country  Progress.  And,  touching  that  which 
you  tell  us  that  your  physician  has  advised  you 
to  be  blooded  next  Tuesday,  which  you  are 
loth  to  do  until  our  will  is  ascertained,  we  let 
you  know  that  we  will  and  command  you  to 
allow  yourself  to  be  blooded  in  any  place  and 
at  any  time  you  shaU  think  most  fit  for  the 
estate  of  your  body.  Concerning  your  prayer 
to  ascertain  you  of  our  progress  between  Lang- 
ley  and  Banstead  we  know  nothing  certainly  as 
yet,  and  wiU  give  you  no  account  thereof  until 
we  know  that  you  have  been  blooded.  There- 
fore we  will  that  you  cause  yourself  to  be 
blooded  before  coming  to  Banstead,  as  bleed- 
ing will  be  more  easy  to  you  tlian  after  your 
arrival,  for  you  will  tnen  be  in  a  greater  com- 
motion than  you  are  now.  Therefore  we  will 
that  you  cause  yourself  to  be  blooded  at  the 
earliest  and  best  opportunity  for  your  reUcf. 
And  as  soon  as  you  sliall  let  us  know  how  you 
have  been  bloodied,  we  will  tell  you  all  about 
our  journey  from  Langley  to  Banstead. 

"  St.  Albans,  May  4." 
[1305,  33  Edward  I.] 

The  original  letter,  of  which  the  foregoing  is 
a  close  translation,  is  without  date,  but  tlie  de- 
ficiency is  to  be  supplied  by  thus  tracing  tlie 
Srogress  of  the  king  by  other  documentary  evi- 
ence.  On  Saturday,  May  1,  1305,  King  Ed- 
ward tlie  First  entered  St.  Albans,  and  leaving 
on  the  5th,  returned  to  Westminster  through 
Ware.  He  then  went  to  Langley,  stayed  there 
till  the  10th,  and  then  again  betook  himself  to 
Westminster.  On  the  12th  he  was  to  be  found 
at  Watford  and  Greenford ;  on  the  l-tth  at  liar- 
row,  and  on  the  18th  at  Kcnnington,  whence  he 
departed  on  the  26th,  and  reached  Banstead 
(named  iu  our  letter)  on  the  same  day. 

As  to  the  bleeding,  and  the  place  where  it  wa.s 
performed,  it  is  as  well  to  note  that  in  the  old 
nonastic  houses   where  the  living  was  good. 


and  the  lives  of  the  brethren  sedentary,  there 
were  appointed  times  for  bleeding  wliich  were 
called  the  "  tempora  minutionis."  in  the  Liber 
ordinis  S.  Victoris  parisiensis  the  following 
rules  were  laid  down  : 

"  This  is  the  order  of  bleeding.  Five  times  in 
the  year  shall  general  bleedings  he  accomplished, 
out  of  which,  except  under  peril  of  grave  sick- 
ness, shall  a  license  for  bleeding  be  by  no  means 
granted  to  any  one.  For  it  is  thus  frequently 
allowed  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  it,  except  on 
these  occasions.  The  1st  is  in  September,  the 
2nd  before  Advent,  the  3rd  before  Lent,  the  4th 
after  Easter,  and  the  5  th  after  Pentecost : 
and  the  bleeding  shall  last  for  three  days.  After 
the  third  day  the  brethren  shall  come  to  Matins 
and  otherwise  meet  together,  so  that  on  the  4th 
day  they  may  receive  absolution." 

In  the  Chronicle  of  St.  Trudo  it  is  stated, 
"  When  the  Brethren  were  bled,  the  whole  as- 
sembly were  bled  together,  in  silence,  and  with 
psalmody,  sitting  orderly  in  one  Celle."  (Truly 
a  cheerful  assembly !) 

The  instrument  used  was  called  the  "Lan- 
ceola,"  whence  our  own  term  "Lancet.'* 


PORTRAIT  OF  AN  AUTHOR,  PAINTED 
BY  HIS  PUBLISHER. 

IN   TWO  SITTINGS. 

Thi  Author  was  a  Frenchman ;  and  he  has 
been  dead  nearly  nine  years.  Over  the  whole 
continent  of  Europe,  wherever  the  literature  of 
France  has  penetrated,  his  readers  are  numbered 
by  tens  of  thousands.  Women  of  all  ranks  and 
orders  have  singled  liim  out,  long  since,  as  the 
marked  man,  among  modem  writers  of  fiction, 
who  most  profoundly  knows  and  most  subtly 
appreciates  their  sex  in  its  strength  and  in  its 
weakness.  Men,  whose  critical  judgment  is 
widely  and  worthily  respected,  have  declared 
that  he  is  the  deepest  and  truest  observer  of 
human  nature  whom  France  has  produced  since 
the  time  of  Moliere.  Unquestionably,  he  ranks 
as  one  of  the  few  great  geniuses  who  appear 
by  ones  and  twos,  in  century  after  century  of 
authorship,  and  who  leave  their  mark  inefPace- 
ably  on  the  literature  of  their  age.  And  yet,  in 
spite  of  this  widely-extended  continental  fame, 
and  this  indisputable  right  and  title  to  eirjoy  it, 
there  is  probably  no  civilised  country  m  the 
Old  World  in  which  he  is  so  little  known  as  in 
England.  Among  all  the  readers — a  large  class 
iu  tnese  islands — who  are,  from  various  causes, 
unaccustomed  to  study  IVeach  literature  in  its 
native  language,  there'  are  probably  very  many 
who  have  never  even  heard  of  the  name  of 
HoNORfe  DE  Balzac  ? 

Unaccountable  as  it  may  appear  at  first  sight, 
the  reason  why  the  illustrious  author  of  Eugenie 
Grandet,  Le  P^re  Goriot,  aud  La  Recherche 
dc  I'Absolu,  happens  to  be  so  little  known  to 
the  general  public  of  England  is,  on  the  surface 
of  it,  easy  enough  to  discover.  Balzac  is  little 
known,  because  he  has  been  little  translated. 
An  English  version  of  Eugenie  Grandet  was  ad- 
vertised, lately,  as  one  of  a  cheap  series  of  novels. 
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And  Uie  present  writer  has  some  indistinct  recol- 
lection of  meeting,  many  years  since,  with  a 
translation  of  La  reau  de  Ohagriu.  But  so  far 
as  he  knows,  excepting  the  instances  of  these 
two  books,  not  one  other  work,  out  of  the  whole 
uumber  of  uinetv-seven  fictions,  long  and  short, 
which  proceeded  from  the  same  fertile  pen,  has 
been  oifered  to  our  own  readers  in  our  own 
language.  Immense  help  has  been  given  in  this 
country  to  the  reputations  of  Alexandre  Dumas, 
Victor  Hugo,  and  Eugene  Sue :  no  help  what- 
ever, or  next  to  none,  nas  been  given  to  Balzac 
— although  he  is  regarded  in  France  (and  rightly 
regarded,  in  some  respects)  as  a  writer  of  fiction 
superior  to  all  three. 

Many  causes,  too  numerous  to  be  elaborately 
traced  within  the  compass  of  a  single  article, 
have  probably  contributed  to  produce  this  sin- 
gular instance  of  literary  neglect.  It  is  not  to 
be  denied,  for  example,  that  serious  difliculties 
stand  in  the  way  of  translating  Balzac,  which 
are  caused  by  his  own  peculiarities  of  style  and 
treatment.  His  French  is  not  the  clear,  graceful, 
neatly -turned  French  of  Voltaire  and  lloiisseau. 
It  is  a  strong,  harsh,  solidly  vigorous  language 
of  his  own ;  now  flasliing  into  the  most  exquisite 
felicities  of  expression,  and  now  again  involved 
in  an  obscurity  wliich  only  the  closest  attention 
can  hope  to  penetrate.  A  special  man,  not 
hurried  for  time,  and  not  easily  brought  to  the 
end  of  his  patience,  might  give  tne  English 
equivalent  of  Balzao  with  admirable  effect.  But 
ordinary  translating  of  him  by  average  workmen 
would  only  lead,  tlirough  the  means  of  feeble 
parody,  to  the  result  of  utter  failure. 

The  difficulties,  again,  caused  by  his  style  of 
treatment  are  not  to  be  lightly  estimated,  in 
considering  the  question  of  presenting  this 
author  to  our  own  general  public.  The  pe- 
culiarity of  Balzac's  literary  execution  is  that 
he  never  compromises  the  subtleties  and  de- 
licacies of  Art  for  any  consideration  of  tem- 
porary effect.  The  framework  in  which  his 
idea  is  set  is  always  wrought  with  a  loving 
minuteness  which  leaves  nothing  out.  Every- 
thing which,  in  this  writer's  mind,  can  even 
remotely  illustrate  the  characters  that  he  depicts, 
must  be  elaborately  conveyed  to  the  minds  of 
his  readers  before  the  characters  themselves 
start  into  action.  This  quality  of  minute  finish, 
of  reiterated  refining,  which  is  one  of  Balzac's 
great  merits,  so  fcir  as  "foreign  audiences"  are 
concerned,  is  another  of  the  hindrances,  so  far 
as  an  English  audience  is  concerned,  in  the  way 
of  translating  him. 

Allowing  all  due  weight  to  the  force  of  these 
obstacles ;  and  further  admitting  that  Balzac 
lavs  himself  open  to  grave  objection  Ton  tiie  part 
of  that  unhappilv  large  section  of  tlie  English 
public  which  obstinately  protests  against  the 
truth  wherever  the  truth  is  painful),  as  a  writer 
who  sternly  insists  on  presenting  the  dreary 
aspects  of  human  life,  literally,  exactly,  nakedly, 
as  he  finds  them — making  these  allowances,  and 
many  more  if  more  be  needful — it  is  still  impos- 
sible not  to  regret,  for  the  sake  of  readers  them- 
selves, that  worthv  English  versions  of  the  best 


works  of  this  great  writer  are  not  added  to  the 
national  library  of  translated  literature.  To- 
wards the  latter  part  of  his  career,  Balzac's  own 
taste  in  selection  of  subject  seems  to  have  be- 
come vitiated.  His  later  novels,  consummately 
excellent  as  some  of  them  were  in  a  literary 
sense,  are  assuredlv,  in  a  moral  sense,  not  to  be 
defended  against  tlie  grave  accusation  of  being 
needlessly  and  even  horribly  repulsive.  But  no 
objections  of  this  sort  apply  to  the  majority  of 
the  works  which  he  produced  when  he  was  in 
the  prime  of  his  life  and  his  faculties.  The  con- 
ception of  the  character  of  "  Eugenie  Grandet" 
is  one  of  the  purest,  tenderest,  and  most  beau- 
tiful things  in  the  whole  range  of  fiction;  and 
the  execution  of  it  is  even  worthy  of  the  idea. 
If  the  translation  already  accomplished  of  this 
book  be  only  creditably  executed,  it  may  be  left 
to  sneak  for  itself.  But  there  are  other  fictions 
of  tiie  writer  which  deserve  the  same  privilege, 
and  which  have  not  yet  obtained  it,  "La  Re- 
cherche de  I'Absolu," — a  family  picture  which, 
for  truth,  delicacy,  and  pathos,  lias  been  sur- 
passed by  no  novelist  of  any  nation  or  any  time ; 
a  literary  achievement  in  which  a  new  and  an 
imperishable  character  (the  exquisitely-beautiful 
character  of  the  wife)  has  been  added  to  the 
great  gallery  of  fiction — remains  still  unknown 
to  the  general  public  of  England.  "  Le  P^re 
Goriot" — which,  though  it  unveils  some  of  the 
hidden  corruptions  of  Parisian  life,  unveils  them 
nobly  in  the  interests  of  that  highest  morality 
belonging  to  no  one  nation  and  no  one  sect — 
"Le  P^re  Goriot,"  which  stands  first  aud  fore- 
most among  all  the  writer's  works,  which  has 
drawn  the  tears  of  thousands  from  tlie  purest 
sources,  has  its  appeal  still  left  to  make  to  the 
sympathies  of  English  readers.  Other  shorter 
stories,  scattered  about  the  "  Scenes  do  la  Vie 
Priv^e,"  the  "  Scenes  de  la  Vie  de  Province," 
and  the  "  Scenes  de  la  Vie  Parisienne,"  are  as 
completely  unknown  to  a  certain  circle  of  readers 
in  this  country,  and  as  unquestionably  deserve 
careful  and  competent  translation,  as  the  longer 
and  more  elaborate  productions  of  Balzac's  inex- 
haustible pen.  Reckoning  these  shorter  stories, 
there  are  at  least  a  dozen  of  his  highest  achieve- 
ments in  fiction  which  might  be  safely  rendered 
into  EngUsh,  which  might  form  a  series  by 
themselves,  and  which  no  sensible  English- 
woman could  read  and  be,  either  intellectually 
or  morally,  the  worse  for  them. 

Thus  much,  in  the  way  of  necessary  prelimi- 
nary comment  on  the  works  of  this  author,  and 
on  their  present  position  in  reference  to  the 
English  public.  Readers  who  may  be  sufficiently 
interested  in  the  subiect  to  desire  to  know  some- 
thing next  about  the  man  himself,  may  now 
derive  this  information  from  a  singular,  aad 
even  from  a  unique  source.  The  Life  of 
Balzac  has  been  lately  written  by  his  publisher, 
of  all  the  people  in  the  world  !  This  is  a  phe- 
nomenon in  itself ;  and  the  oddity  of  it  is  still 
further  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  publisher 
was  brought  to  the' brink  of  ruin  by  the  author, 
that  he  mentions  this  circumstance  in  writing 
his  life,  and  that  it  does  not  detract  one  iota 
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from  his  CTidently  sincere  admiration  for  the 
great  man  with  whom  he  was  once  so  dis- 
astrously connected  in  business.  Here  is  surely 
an  original  book,  in  an  age  when  originality 
grows  harder  and  harder  to  meet  with — a  book 
containing  disclosures  which  will  perplex  and 
dismay  every  admirer  of  Balzac  who  cannot 
separate  the  man  from  liis  works— a  book  which 

E resents  one  of  the  most  singular  recoi-ds  of 
uman  eccentricity,  so  far  as  the  hero  of  it  is 
concerned,  and  of  human  credulity  so  far  as  the 
biographer  is  concerned,  which  has  probably 
ever  been  pubhshcd  for  the  amusement  and  be- 
wilderment of  the  reading  world. 

The  title  of  this  singular  work  is,  Portrait 
Intime  De  Balzac :  sa  V ie,  son  Humeur  et  son 
Caractere.  Par  Edmond  Werdet,  son  ancien 
Libraire-Editeur.  Before,  however,  we  allow 
Monsieur  Werdet  to  relate  his  own  personal 
experience  of  the  celebrated  writer,  it  will  be 
advisable  to  introduce  the  subject  by  giving  an 
outline  of  the  struggles,  the  privations,  and  the 
disappointments  which  marked  the  early  hfe  of 
Balzac,  and  which,  doubtless,  influenced  for  the 
worse  his  after-character.  These  particulars  are 
given  by  Monsieur  Werdet  in  the  form  of  an 
episode,  and  are  principally  derived,  on  his  part, 
from  information  allbrded  by  the  author's  sister. 

Honore  de  Balzac  was  bom  in  the  city  of 
Tours,  on  the  sixteenth  of  May,  seventeen  hun- 
dred and  ninety-nine.  His  parents  were  people 
of  rank  and  position  in  the  world.  His  father 
held  a  legal  appointment  in  the  council-chamber 
of  Louis  the  Sixteenth.  His  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  one  of  the  directors  of  the  public 
hospitals  of  Paris.  She  was  much  younger  than 
her  husband,  and  brought  him  a  rich  dowry. 
Honore  was  her  first-boni;  and  he  retained 
throughout  life  his  first  feeling  of  childish  re- 
verence for  his  mother.  That  mother  suffered 
the  unspeakable  affliction  of  seeing  her  illus- 
trious son  taken  from  her  by  death  at  the  age  of 
fifty  years.  Balzac  breathed  his  last  in  the  kind 
arms  which  had  first  caressed  him  on  the  day  of 
his  birth. 

His  father,  from  whom  he  evidently  inherited 
much  of  the  eccentricity  of  his  character,  is 
described  as  a  compound  of  Montaigne,  Eabe- 
lais,  and  Uncle  Toby — a  man  in  manners,  con- 
versation, and  disposition  generally,  of  the 
auaintly  original  sort.  On  the  breaking  out  of 
le  Revolution,  he  lost  his  court  situation,  and 
obtained  a  place  in  the  commissariat  department 
of  the  army  of  the  North.  This  appoiuthient 
he  held  for  some  years.  It  was  of  the  greater 
importance  to  him,  in  consequence  of  the  change 
for  the  worse  produced  in  the  pecuniary  cir- 
cumstances of  the  family  by  the  convulsion  of 
the  Revolution. 

At  the  age  of  seven  years  Balzac  was  sent  to 
the  college  of  Vendome;  and  for  seven  years 
more  there  he  remained.  This  period  of  his  life 
was  never  a  pleasant  one  in  his  remembrance. 
The  reduced  circumstances  of  his  family  ex- 
posed him  to  much  sordid  persecution  and 
ridicule  from  the  other  boys ;  and  he  got  on  but 


little  better  with  the  masters.  They  reported 
him  as  idle  and  incapable— or,  in  other  words, 
as  ready  enough  to  devour  all  sorts  oi  books  on 
his  own  desultory  plan,  but  hopelessly  obstinate 
in  resisting  the  educational  discipline  of  the 
school.  Inis  time  of  his  life  he  has  reproduced 
in  one  of  the  strangest  and  the  most  mystical  of 
all  his  novels.  La  Vie  Litellectuelle  de  Louis 
Lambert. 

On  reaching  the  critical  age  of  fourteen,  his 
intellect  appears  to  have  suffered  under  a  species 
of  eclipse,  which  occurred  very  suddenly  and 
mysteriously,  and  the  cause  of  which  neither  his 
masters  nor  the  medical  men  were  able  to  explain. 
He  himself  always  dcclaied  in  after-life,  with  a 
touch  of  his  fatlier's  quaintness,  that  his  brain 
had  been  attacked  by  "  a  congestion  of  ideas." 
Whatever  the  cause  might  be,  the  effect  was  so 
serious  that  the  progress  of  his  education  had  to 
be  stopped;  and  his  removal  from  the  college 
followed  as  a  matter  of  course.  Time,  care, 
quiet,  and  breathing  his  native  air,  gradually  re- 
stored him  to  himself;  and  he  was  ultimately 
enabled  to  complete  his  studies  at  two  private 
schools.  Here  again,  however,  he  did  nothing 
to  distinguish  himself  among  his  fellow-pupils. 
He  read  incessantly,  and  preserved  the  fruits  of 
his  reading  with  marvellous  power  of  memory ; 
but  the  school-teaching,  whicli  did  well  enough 
for  ordinary  boys,  was  exactly  the  species  of 
teaching  from  which  the  essentially  original 
mind  of  Balzac  recoiled  in  disgust.  All  that  he 
felt  and  did  at  this  period  has  been  carefully  re- 
produced by  his  own  pen  in  tlie  earlier  pages  of 
Le  Lys  dans  la  Vallce. 

Badly  as  he  got  on  at  school,  he  managed  to 
imbibe  a  suflicient  quantity  of  conventional 
learning  to  entitle  him,  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
to  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  He  was 
destined  for  the  law;  and  after  attending  the 
legal  lectures  in  the  various  Institutions  of  Paris, 
he  passed  his  examination  by  the  time  he  was 
twenty,  and  then  entered  a  notary's  oflBce  in  the 
capacity  of  clerk.  There  were  two  other  clerks 
to  keep  him  company,  who  hated  the  drudgery 
of  the  law  as  heartily  as  he  hated  it  himself. 
One  of  them  was  the  future  author  of  The 
Mysteries  of  Paris,  Eugene  Sue ;  the  other  was 
the  famous  critic,  Jules  Janin. 

After  he  had  been  engaged  in  this  office,  and 
in  another,  for  more  than  tlu*ee  years,  a  legal 
friend,  who  was  under  great  obligations  to  Bamu: 
the  fatiier,  offered  to  give  up  his  business  as  a 
notary  to  Balzac  the  son.  lo  the  great  scandal 
of  the  family,  Honord  resolutely  refused  the 
offer.  His  reason  was  that  he  had  determined  to 
be  the  greatest  writer  in  Prance.  His  relations 
began  by  laughing  at  him,  and  ended  by  growing 
angry  with  him.  But  nothing  moved  Honore. 
His  vanity  was  of  the  calm,  settled  sort;  and 
his  own  conviction  that  his  business  in  life  was 
simply  to  be  a  famous  man  proved  too  strong  to 
be  shaken  by  anybody. 

While  he  and  his  family  were  at  war  on  this 
point,  a  change  for  the  worse  occurred  in  the 
elder  Balzac's  official  circumstances.  He  was 
superannuated.    The  diminution  of  income  thus 
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produced  was  followed  by  a  pecuniary  cata- 
strophe- He  had  embarked  almost  the  whole  of 
hifl  own  little  remaining  property  and  his  wife's 
in  two  speculations ;  and  they  both  failed.  No 
resource  was  now  left  him  but  to  retire  to  a 
small  country  house  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paris,  which  he  had  purchased  in  his  prosperous 
days,  and  to  lire  there  as  well  as  might  be  on 
the  wreck  of  his  lost  fortune.  Honors,  sticking 
fast  to  that  hopeless  business  of  becoming  a  great 
man,  was,  by  his  own  desire,  left  alone  in  a  Paris 
garret,  with  an  allowance  of  five  pounds  English 
a  mouth,  which  was  all  the  kind  father  could 
spare  to  feed,  clothe,  and  lodge  the  wrong- 
headed  son. 

And  now,  without  a  literary  friend  to  help 
him  in  all  Paris,  alone  in  his  wretched  attic, 
with  his  deal-table  and  his  truckle-bed,  his  dog's- 
eared  books,  his  bescrawled  papers,  his  wild 
vanity,  and  his  ravenous  hunger  for  fame,  B^ac 
stripped  resolutely  for  the  great  fight.  He  was 
then  twenty-three  years  old — a  sturdy  fellow  to 
look  at,  with  &  big,  jovial  face,  ana  a  strong 
square  forehead,  topped  by  a  very  untidy  and 
snpcrftnous  allowance  of  long  tangled  hair.  His 
only  difficulty  at  starting  was  what  to  begin 
upon.  After  consuming  many  lonely  months  in 
sketching  out  comedies,  operas,  and  novels,  he 
finally  obeyed  the  one  disastrous  rule  which 
seems  to  admit  of  no  exception  in  the  early  lives 
of  men  of  letters,  and  fixed  the  whole  bent  of  his 
industry  and  his  genius  on  the  production  of  a 
tragedy.  After  infinite  pains  and  lon^  labour, 
the  great  work  was  completed.  The  subject  was 
Cromwell ;  and  the  treatment,  in  Balzac's  hands, 
appears  to  have  been  so  inconceivably  bad,  that 
even  his  own  family — to  say  nothing  of  other 
judicious  friaids — told  him  in  the  plainest  terms, 
when  he  read  it  to  them,  that  he  had  perpe- 
trated a  signal  failure.  Modest  men  might  have 
been  discouraged  by  this.  Balzac  took  his 
manuscript  back  to  his  garret,  standing  higher 
in  his  own  estimation  than  ever.  "  I  will  give 
up  being  a  great  dramatist,"  he  told  his  parents 
at  parting,  "and  I  will  be  a  great  novelist 
instead."  The  vanity  of  the  man  expressed 
itself  with  this  sublime  disregard  of  ridicule  all 
through  his  life.  It  was  a  precious  quality  to 
him — it  is  surely  (however  unquestionably  offen- 
sive it  may  be  to  our  friends)  a  precious  quality 
to  all  of  us.  What  man  ever  yet  did  anything 
^at,  without  beginning  with  a  profound  belief 
in  his  own  untried  powers  ? 

Confident  as  ever,  therefore,  in  his  own  re- 
sources, Balzac  now  took  up  the  pen  once  more 
— this  time,  in  the  character  of  novelist.  But 
another  and  a  serious  check  awaited  him  at  the 
outset.  Fifteen  months  of  solitude,  privation, 
and  reckless  hard  MTiting — mouths  which  are 
recorded  in  tlie  pages  of  "  La  Peau  de  Chagrin" 
with  a  fearful  and  pathetic  truth  drawn  straiglit 
from  the  bitterest  of  all  experiences,  the  ex- 
perience of  studious  poverty — iiad  reduced  him 
to  a  conditi'ii  '"  '  '  ly  weakness  which  made 
all  present  c\  :s  mental  powers  simply 

hopeless,  and  >s.ii.  ii  ..wuged  him  to  take  refuge 
—a  worn-out,  wasted  man,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 


three — in  his  father's  quiet  little  country  house. 
Here,  under  his  mother's  cai-e,  his  exhausted 
energies  slowly  revived ;  and  here,  in  the  first 
days  of  his  convalescence,  he  returned,  with  the 
f^nm  resolution  of  despair,  to  working  out  the 
old  dream  in  the  garret,  to  resuming  the  old 
hopeless,  hapless  business  of  making  himself  a 
great  man.  It  was  under  his  futliei-'s  roof, 
(luring  the  time  of  his  slow  recovery,  that  the 
youthful  fictions  of  Balzac  were  produced.  The 
strength  of  his  belief  in  his  own  resources  and 
his  own  future  gave  him  also  the  strength,  in 
relation  to  these  first  efforts,  to  rise  above  his 
own  vanity,  and  to  see  plainly  that  he  had  not 
yet  learnt  to  do  himself  full  justice.  His  early 
novels  bore  on  their  title-pages  a  variety  of 
feigned  names,  for  the  starving,  struggling 
author  was  too  proud  to  acknowledge  them,  so 
long  as  they  failed  to  satisfy  his  own  conception 
of  what  his  own  powers  could  accomplish. 
These  first  efforts — now  included  in  his  collected 
works,  and  comprising  among  them  two  stories, 
"  Jane  la  Pile"  and  "  Le  Vicaire  des  Ardennes,** 
which  show  unquestionable   dawnings  of   the 

fpnius  of  a  great  writer — were  originally  pub- 
ished  by  the  lower  and  more  rapacious  order  of 
booksellers,  and  did  as  little  towards  increasing 
his  means  as  towards  establishing  his  reputation. 
Still,  he  forced  his  way  slowly  and  resolutely 
through  poverty,  obscurity,  and  disappointment, 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  promised  laud  which 
no  eye  saw  but  his  own — a  greater  man,  by  far, 
at  this  hard  period  of  his  adversity  than  at  the 
more  trying  after-time  of  his  prosperity  and  his 
fame.  One  by  one,  the  heavy  years,  rolled  on 
till  he  was  a  man  of  thirty  ;  and  then  the  great 
prize  which  he  had  so  long  toiled  for,  dropped 
within  his  reach  at  last.  In  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  twenty-nine,  the  famous  "Phy- 
siologic du  Marriage"  was  published ;  and  the 
starveling  of  the  Paris  garret  became  a  name 
and  a  power  in  French  literature. 

In  England,  this  book  would  have  been  uni- 
versally condemned  as  an  unpardonable  exposure 
of  the  most  sacred  secrets  of  domestic  lite.  It 
unveils  the  wliole  social  side  of  Marriage  in  its 
innermost  recesses,  and  exhibits  it  alternately 
in  its  bright  and  dark  aspects  with  a  marvellous 
minuteness  of  observation,  a  profound  know- 
ledge of  human  nature,  and  a  daring  eccentrici^ 
of  style  and  arrangement  which  amply  justify 
the  extraordinary  success  of  the  book  on  its  first 
appearance  in  France.  It  may  be  more  than 
questionable,  judging  from  the  English  point  of 
view,  whether  such  a  subject  should  ever  have 
been  selected  for  any  other  than  the  most  serious, 
reverent,  and  forbearing  treatment.  Setting  this 
objection  aside,  however,  in  consideration  of  the 
French  point  of  view,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  merits  of  the  Physiology  of  Marriage,  as  a 
piece  of  writing,  were  by  no  means  over-esti- 
mated by  the  public  to  which  it  was  addressed. 
In  a  literary  sense,  the  book  would  have  done 
credit  to  a  man  in  the  maturity  of  his  powers. 
As  the  work  of  a  man  whose  intellectual  life  was 
only  beginning,  it  was  such  an  achicvementas  isnot 
often  recorded  in  the  history  of  modem  literature. 
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This  first  tnnmph  of  the  future  novelist — ob- 
tained, curiously  enouj^h,  by  a  book  which  was 
not  a  uovel^failed  to  suiootbe  the  way  onward 
and  upward  for  Balzac  as  speedily  and  pleasantly 
as  might  have  been  supposed.  He  had  another 
stumble  on  that  hard  road  of  liis,  before  he  fairly 
started  on  the  career  of  success.  Soon  after  the 
publication  of  the  Physiology  of  Marriage,  an 
unlucky  idea  of  strengthening  his  resources  by 
trading  in  literature,  as  well  as  by  writing  books, 
seems  to  have  occurred  to  him.  He  tried  book- 
selling and  printing ;  proved  himself  to  be,  in 
both  cases,  probably  the  very  worst  man  of  busi- 
ness who  ever  lived  and  breathed  in  this  world ; 
failed  in  the  most  hopeless  wav,  with  the  most 
extraordinary  rapidity ;  and  so  learnt  at  last,  by 
the  cruel  teaching  of  experience,  that  his  one 
fair  chance  of  getting  money  lay  in  sticking  fast 
to  his  pen  for  tne  rest  of  his  days.  In  the  next 
ten  years  of  his  life  that  pen  produced  the  noble 
series  of  fictions  which  influenced  French  litera- 
ture far  and  wide,  and  which  will  last  in  public 
remembrance  long  after  the  miserable  errors 
and  inconsistencies  of  the  writer's  personal  cha- 
racter are  forgotten.  This  was  f  he  period  when 
Balzac  was  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  nis  matured 
intellectual  powers  and  his  enviable  public  cele- 
brity ;  and  this  was  also  the  golden  time  when 
his  publisher  and  biographer  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  him.  Now,  therefore.  Monsieur 
Werdet  may  be  encouraged  to  come  forward  and 
take  the  post  of  honour  as  narrator  of  the  strange 
story  that  is  still  to  be  told ;  for  now  he  is 
placed  in  the  fit  position  to  address  himself 
intelligibly,  as  well  as  amusingly,  to  an  English 
audience. 

The  story  opens  with  the  starting  of  Monsieur 
Werdet  as  a  publisher  in  Paris,  on  his  own  ac- 
count. The  modest  capital  at  his  command 
amounted  to  just  one  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds  English ;  and  his  leading  idea,  on  begin- 
ning business,  was  to  become  the  publisher  of 
Balzac. 

He  had  already  entered  into  transactions,  on 
a  large  scale,  with  his  favourite  author,  in  the 
character  of  agent  for  a  publishing-house  of 
high  standing.  He  had  been  very  weU  received, 
on  that  first  occasion,  as  a  man  representing 
undeniable    capital    and    a    great   commercial 

Eosition.  On  the  second  occasion,  however,  of 
is  representing  nobody  but  himself  and  nothing 
but  tne  smallest  of  existing  capitals,  he  very 
wisely  secured  the  protection  of  an  intimate 
friend  of  Balzac's,  to  introduce  him  as  favour- 
ably as  might  be,  for  the  second  time.  Accom- 
panied by  this  gentleman,  whose  name  was 
Monsieur  Barbier,  and  carrying  his  capital  in 
his  pocket-book,  the  embrj'o  publisher  nervously 
presented  himself  in  the  sanctum  sanctorum  of 
the  great  man. 

Alonsieur  Barbier  having  carefully  explained 
the  business  on  which  they  came,  Balzac  ad- 
dressed himself,  with  an  indescribable  suavity 
and  grandeur  of  manner,  to  anxious  Monsieur 
Werdet. 

"  Ha !  just  so,"  said  the  eminent  man.   "  You 


are  doubtless  possessed,  sir,  of  considerable 
capital?  You  are  probably  aware  tb  it  no  man 
can  hope  to  publish  for  me  who  is  not  prepared 
to  assert  himself  magnificently  in  the  matter  of 
cash?  I  sell  high — high — very  high.  Ajid, 
not  to  deceive  you — for  i  am  incapable  of  sup- 
pressing the  truth — I  am  a  man  who  requires 
to  be  dealt  with  on  the  principle  of  considerable 
advances.  Proceed,  sir — I  am  prepared  to  listen 
to  you." 

But  Monsieur  Werdet  was  too  cautious  to 
proceed  without  strengthening  his  position  be- 
fore starting.  He  entrenched  liimself  instantly 
beliind  his  pocket-book. 

One  by  one,  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  France, 
which  formed  the  poor  publisher's  small  capital, 
were  drawn  out  of  their  snug  hiding-place. 
Monsieur  Werdet  produced  six  of  them,  repre- 
senting five  hundred  francs  each  (or,  as  before 
mentioned,  a  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  ster- 
ling), arranged  them  neatly  and  impressively  in. 
a  circle  on  the  table,  and  then  cast  himself  on 
the  author's  mercy  in  an  agitated  voice,  and  in 
these  words : 

"Sir!  behold  my  capital.  There  lies  my 
whole  fortune.  It  is  yours  in  exchange  for  any 
book  you  please  to  write  for  me " 

At  that  point,  to  the  horror  and  astonishment 
of  Monsieur  Werdet,  his  further  progress  was 
cut  short  by  roars  of  laughter — formidable  roars, 
as  he  himself  expressly  states — bursting  from 
the  lungs  of  the  highly  diverted  Balzac. 

"What  remarkable  simplicity!"  exclaimed 
the  great  man.  "  Sir !  I  really  admire  you. 
Sir!  do  you  actually  believe  tnat  I — I — De 
Balzac — can  so  entirely  forget  what  is  due  to 
myself  as  to  sell  you  any  conceivable  species  of 
fiction  which  is  the  product  of  sir  pen,  for  the 
sum  of  three  thousand  francs  ?  You  have  come 
here,  sir,  to  address  an  offer  to  me,  without  pre- 
paring yourself  by  previous  reflection.  If  I  felt 
so  disposed,  I  should  have  every  right  to  con- 
sider your  conduct  as  unbecoming  in  the  liighest 
degree.  But  I  don't  feel  so  disposed.  On  the 
contrary,  I  can  even  allow  your  honest  igno- 
rance, your  innocent  confidence,  to  excuse  you 
in  my  estimation — that  is  to  say,  to  excuse  you 
to  a  certain  extent." 

Between  disappointment,  indignation,  and  as- 
tonishment. Monsieur  Werdet  was  struck  dumb. 
His  friend.  Monsieur  Barbier,  therefore  spoke 
for  him,  urging  every  possible  consideration; 
and  finally  proposing  tnat  Balzac,  if  he  was  de- 
termined not  to  write  a  new  story  for  three 
thousand  francs,  should  at  least  sell  one  edition 
of  an  old  one  for  that  sum.  Monsieur  Barbier's 
arguments  were  admirably  put :  they  lasted  a 
long  time ;  and  when  they  had  come  to  an  end, 
they  received  this  reply  : 

"  Gentlemen !"  cried  Balzac,  pushing  back 
his  long  hair  from  his  heated  temples,  and  taking 
a  fresh  dip  of  ink,  "you  have  wasted  an  hour 
of  My   Time  in  talking  of  trifles.     I  rate  the , 

Eccuniary  loss  thus  occasioned  to  me  at  two  . 
undred  francs.    My  time  is  my  capital.    I  must, 
work.     Grentlemen!'  leave  me."     Having  ex- 
pressed himself  in  these  hospitable  terms,  the 
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great  man  immediately  resumed  the  process  of 
composition. 

Monsieur  Wcrdet,  naturally  and  properly  in- 
dignant, immediately  left  the  room.  He  was 
overtaken,  after  he  had  proceeded  a  little  dis- 
tance in  the  street,  by  his  friend  Barbier,  who 
had  remained  behind  to  remonstrate. 

"  You  have  every  reason  to  be  offended,"  said 
Barbier.  "  His  conduct  is  inexcusable.  But 
pray  don't  suppose  that  your  negotiation  is 
oroken  off.  I  know  him  Setter  than  you  do  ; 
and  I  tell  you  that  you  have  nailed  Balzac.  He 
wants  money,  and  before  three  days  are  over 
your  head  he  will  return  your  visit  ?" 

"  If  he  does,"  replied  Werdet,  "  I'U  pitch 
him  out  of  window." 

"No,  you  won't,"  said  Barbier.  "In  the 
first  place,  it  is  an  extremely  uncivil  proceeding 
to  pitch  a  man  out  of  window ;  and,  as  a  natu- 
rally polite  «»entleman,  you  are  incapable  of  com- 
mitting a  breach  of  good  manners.  In  the 
second  place,  rude  as  he  has  been  to  you,  Balzac 
is  not  the  less  a  man  of  genius  ;  and,  as  such, 
lie  is  just  the  man  of  whom  you,  as  a  publisher, 
stand  in  need.  "Wait  patiently ;  and  in  a  day 
or  two  you  will  see  nim,  or  hear  from  him 
again." 

Barbier  was  right.  Three  days  afterwards, 
the  following  satisfactory  communication  was 
received  by  Monsieur  Werdet : 

"  My  brain,  sir,  was  so  prodigiously  preoccu- 
pied by  work  uncongenial  to  my  fancy,  when  you 
visited  me  the  other  day,  that  I  was  incapable  of 
comprehending  otherwise  than  imperfectly  what 
it  was  that  you  wanted  of  me. 

"  To-day,  my  brain  is  not  preoccupied.  Do 
me  the  favour  to  come  and  see  me  at  four 
o'clock. 

"  A  thousaHd  civilities. 

"  De  Balzac." 

Monsieur  Werdet  viewed  this  singular  note  in 
the  light  of  a  fresh  impertinence.  On  considera- 
tion, nowever,  he  acknowledged  it,  and  curtly 
added  that  important  business  would  prevent  his 
accepting  the  appointment  proposed  to  him. 

In  two  days  more,  friend  Barbier  came  with  a 
second  invitation  from  the  great  man.  But 
Monsieur  Werdet  steadily  refused  it.  "  Balzac 
has  already  been  playing  his  game  with  me,"  he 
said.  "  Now  it  is  my  turn  to  play  my  game  with 
Balzac.  I  mean  to  keep  him  waiting  four  days 
longer." 

At  the  end  of  that  time.  Monsieur  Werdet 
once  more  entered  the  sanctum  sanctorum.  On 
this  second  occasion,  Balzac's  graceful  politeness 
was  indescribable.  He  deplored  the  raritv  of 
intelligent  publishers.  He  declared  his  deep 
sense  of  the  importance  of  an  intelligent  pub- 
lisher's appearance  in  the  literary  honzon.  He 
expressed  himself  as  quite  «;nchanted  to  be 
enabled  to  remark  the  said  appearance,  to  wel- 
come it,  and  even  to  deal  with  it.  Polite  as  he 
was  by  nature.  Monsieur  Werdet  had  no  chance 
this  time  against  Monsieur  de  Balzac.  In  the 
race  of  civility  the  publisher  was  now  nowhere, 
and  the  author  made  all  the  running. 


The  interview,  thus  happily  begun,  terminated 
in  a  most  agreeable  transaction  on  both  sides. 
Balzac  cheerfully  locked  up  the  six  bank  notes 
in  his  strong-box.  Werdet,  as  cheerfully,  retired 
with  a  written  agreement  in  his  empty  pocket- 
book,  authorising  him  to  publish  the  second 
edition  of  Le  M^decin  de  Campagne — by  no 
means,  it  may  be  remarked  in  parenthesis,  one 
of  the  best  to  select  of  the  novels  of  Balzac. 

Here,  leaving  him  at  the  consummation  of  his 
hopes,  started  in  business  with  an  edition  to  sell 
of  nis  favourite  author,  we  must  part  with  Mon- 
sieur Werdet,  who  has  now  arrived,  in  the  course 
of  his  portrait-painting,  at  the  end  of  the  First 
Sitting.  How  he  and  the  great  man  subsequently 
got  on  toother,  and  what  extraordinary  revela- 
tions of  Balzac's  character,  mode  of  life,  and 
habits  of  literary  composition  were  subse- 
quently vouchsafed  to  his  long  suffering  pub- 
lisher shall  be  recorded  next  week,  as  ingre- 
dients in  those  remaining  portions  of  the  Por- 
trait which  are  left  to  be  completed  at  the  Second 
Sitting. 


TRADE  SONGS.     THE  SAILOR'S  WIFE. 
Husir,  my  boy !  hush,  my  blessing ! 

Winds  and  waters,  are  they  wild  ? 
Let  them  scream  their  noisy  song ; 
Let  them  rave  and  rush  along. 

Thou'rt  a  sailor's  child! 
Father? — he  is  on  the  seas, 

Far  away,  far  away; 
Mother  ? — thou  art  on  her  knees. 
And  she  prays  above  thee, 
Prays  that  God  will  love  thee, 

Night  and  day ! 
Are  we  poor?     What  wan  test  thou 

With  a  ton  of  gold  ? 
All  the  milk  I  have  is  thine ; 
Thou  shalt  have  the  days  that  shine; 

/  will  bear  the  cold. 

THE  OLD  SERVITOR. 
Who  travels  on  the  road  to-night  ? 

It  is  the  ancient  Servitor, 
lie  stumbles  on  from  left  to  right ; 
He  winks  beneath  the  starrj'  light; 

The  poor  old  Servitor ! 
An  alms-man,  he  is  poor  and  old  ; 

No  silver  hath  he  now  in  store  : 
His  face  is  thin,  and  pinched  with  cold , 
His  mantle  grey  is  round  him  rolled ; 

The  worn-out  Servitor. 
A  staff  is  tottering  in  his  hand : 

He  takes  his  journey  o'er  and  o'er, 
Without  an  object,  gained  or  planned; 
He  withers  on  the  fertile  land, 

The  fallen  Servitor. 
He  once  had  fortune — youth,  and  height, 

And  strength,  and  merry  words  in  store; 
He  served  a  lord  in  his  morning  bright ; 
But  now  he  wanes  into  the  night, 

The  fading  Servitor. 
He  hath  his  little  alms-house  room 

(His  name  and  number  on  the  door) ; 
But  dark.     Perhaps,  amid  the  gloom, 
He  sees  the  Phantom  of  a  tomb, 

The  poor,  sad  Servitor. 
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Time  passM  oa;  and  he  must  soon 

Lie  silent  on  the  silent  shore ; 
Beyond  the  morning's  golden  tune — 
Beyond  the  glory  of  the  moon ; 
The  old  dead  Ser^•itor, 


BIGHT  THROUGH  THE  POST. 

SoMB  TiKB  in  the  would-be  merry  month  of 
May,  of  this  present  year,  I  became  a  letter — a 
highiv  privileged,  registered  letter — thanks  to 
Mr.  rage,  the  Inspector-Greneral  of  Mails. 

I  was  sent  to  the  post  in  the  hands  of  a  boy — 
a  boy  who  had  often  posted  my  letters,  and  who 
now  posted  me.  In  the  re^dar  course  of  things 
I  should  have  gone  to  the  nearest  office — a 
grocer's  shop — where  I  should  have  reposed, 
for  a  time,  within  hearing  of  the  grinding  of  a 
steam  coffee-mill,  the  bumping  of  sugar-packets 
upon  the  counter,  and  within  the  fragrant  influ- 
ence of  the  pounded  mocha.  This  was,  how- 
ever, prevented  by  another  boy,  who  met  my 
carrier,  just  as  he  was  dallying  with  his  charge, 
having  twice  put  me  into  the  hole  devoted  to 
the  inland  and  colonial  mails,  without  reliuqmsh- 
ing  his  hold,  and  having  twice  withdrawn  me  in 
playful  hesitation. 

"Don't  go  a-chuckin'  the  letter  in  there," 
said  the  other  boy. 

"  Why  not  ?"  asked  my  boy. 

"Put  'em  in  a  lamp-post  broke  short  off," 
replied  the  other  boy. 

The  two  set  off  "  up  the  road"  for  one  of  the 
pillar  letter-boxes.  Here  much  climbing,  over- 
mg,  and  rough  inspection  of  the  novel  office 
took  place,  and  it  wa.s  full  ten  minutes  before  I 
was  dropped  in.  I  felt  as  if  I  was  sinking  into 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  aud  I  was  much  relieved 
when  I  found  I  had  reached  the  bottom. 

My  companions  were  pretty  numerous;  but 
they  were  nearly  all  business  letters.  True,  my 
pillar-box  was  m  a  business  neighbourhood,  not 
far  from  the  chief  office ;  but  that  was  not  alone 
sufficient  to  account  for  this  fact.  Although 
there  are  nearly  twelve  hundred  of  these  useful 
traps  set  in  different  parts  of  the  metropolis,  to 
catch  as  many  as  possible  of  the  five  huudred 
and  twenty-three  millions  of  letters  that  flew 
last  year,  as  thick  as  locusts,  all  over  the  land, 
there  is  a  certain  class  of  letters  that  never  go 
into  anything  but  a  "regular"  post-office,  and 
probably  never  will.  Any  lady  who  could  post 
a  love-letter  in  one  of  the  pillar-boxes  must  be 
an  extremely  unconventional,  bold,  and  decided 
person,  rather  difficult  to  deal  with  harmoniously 
in  the  married  state. 

For  this,  and  other  reasons,  my  companions 
were  full-sized,  blue-wove,  well-directed  com- 
mercial letters;  most  of  them  announcing  the 
approaching  appearance  of  "  our  Mr.  Biuks," 
with  well-assorted  samples,  in  some  expectant 
country  town,  and  some  of  them  conveying  to 
some  unsuspecting  manufacturer  the  earliest  in- 
telligence of  a  heavy  bad  debt. 

After  we  had  rested  together  very  peaceably 
for  about  an  hour,  the  door  of  oui*  temporary 
prison-house  was  opened  by  a  scarlet  postman. 


He  looked  in  as  a  boy  looks  mto  a  bird-trap 
which  he  has  set  in  a  field,  or  as  a  climbing 
urchin  looks  into  a  nest  half  full  of  rjgs  in  the 
hollow  of  a  tree.  We  were  taken  out  without 
much  ceremony  or  delay,  and  thrust  into  a  bag ; 
and  in  about  ten  minutes'  time  we  found  our- 
selves within  the  great  inland  sorting-office  of 
the  General  Post-office. 

Having  been  duly  sorted,  I  am  hurried,  along 
with  a  crowd  of  companions,  into  a  large  bag, 
which  is  then  sealed  with  a  strong  sealing-wax, 
and  sent  sUdiug  down  a  smooth,  shining,  steep, 
inclined  plane,  into  the  daylight,  and  on  to  the 
platform  of  the  Post-office  northern  court-yard- 
Here  we  find  a  number  of  guards  and  porters 
ready  to  receive  us,  in  company  with  many  other 
bags,  and  many  really  dismal,  but  rather  would- 
be  gay-looking,  vehicles,  drawn  up  to  convey  us 
to  our  different  railway  stations.  These  are  the 
Post-office  vans,  furmshcd  and  horsed  by  con- 
tract, to  the  department,  for  a  payment  of  ten 
thousand  pounds  per  annum ;  and  forming  the 
only  existing  link  that  binds  the  railway-governed 
Post-office  of  to-day,  to  the  mail-coacli-governed 
Post-office  of  the  past. 

In  shape,  the  Post-office  van  is  like  a  prison- 
van  ;  in  colour  it  is  a  mixture  of  dingy  black 
and  red ;  and  in  condition  it  is  dreadfully  shat- 
tered and  work-worn.  Something  of  the  hearse 
also  mingles  in  its  composition,  and  something 
of  the  omnibus.  Its  stand,  when  off  duty,  is  at 
the  end  of  Bedford-row,  Holbom,  where  it  basks 
in  the  sun,  within  a  maze  of  posts,  against  the 
dead  wall,  looking  with  its  companions  like  a 
crooked  line  of  Chelsea  pensioners  waiting  for 
the  doctor.  They  are  occasionally  used  as  mght- 
houses  of  refuge  by  the  Arabs  of  St.  Giles's,  who 
have  been  known  to  ride  in  them  asleep,  to  meet 
the  morning  mails  at  one  of  the  railway  stations. 

In  one  ot  these  vehicles  I  was  stuffed  with  my 
companions,  feeling  very  much  (as  the  man  must 
have  felt  who  was  placed  in  charge  of  us)  as  if 
1  had  been  convicted  of  felony  at  the  Old  Bailey, 
and  was  ^o'm^  to  a  penal  servitude  of  four  years. 
Our  destination  was,  however,  Euston-square, 
and  we  were  the  first  of  some  seventeen  similar 
despatches  in  some  seventeen  similar  vans,  that 
form  an  unbroken  stream  between  St.  Martin's- 
le-Grand  and  the  London  and  North-Westem 
Railway  terminus,  every  night  from  7  p.m.  to 
8.30  P.M. 

When  we  arrived,  we  were  received  by  re- 
sponsible Post-office  clerks,  passed  through  a 
special  entrance  made  for  us  by  the  railway  com- 
pany in  tlie  side  wall  of  the  station,  to  save  a 
few  minutes  of  our  valuable  time,  and  deposited 
full  in  the  front  of  our  special  train. 

Our  train  was  nearly  all  Post-office,  and  very 
little  public.  Those  passengers  who  went  by  it 
had  to  pay  a  higli  tariff,  and  book  their  places 
some  few  days  in  advance.  The  train  consisted 
of  seven  postal  carriages  and  three  passenger 
carriages  (according  to  contract),  all  made  up 
ready  to  start  from  7  to  8.35  p.m.  The  passenger 
carnages  were  in  front,  the  mail  carriages  be- 
hind, and  the  latter  consisted  of  a  sorting  car- 
riage and  mail-beg  van,  or  tender,  for  the  Mid- 
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land  aud  East  Coast  Mail;  two  soriing-offices 
and  one  tender  for  the  North  Mail  (of  which  I 
\»as  a  part) ;  and  two  other  tenders  employed 
for  the  intermediate  mails.  In  two  of  the  three 
sorting-offices  iu  tin;  train,  the  letters  posted  iu 
London,  or  passing  through  London  for  the 
smaller  towns  on  the  line,  and  which  have 
already  undergone  one  divisional  sortation  at 
the  Chief  Office,  arc  received,  and  again  sorted 
for  their  flnal  destixiation.  In  the  tiiird  of 
the  three  sorting-offices  in  the  train,  the  bags  of 
cross-post  letters  from  the  towns  arrived  at  on 
the  road  are  received,  sorted,  and,  in  some  cases, 
made-up  and  re-despatched,  without  the  train 
having  nad  to  submit  to  a  moment's  delay,  or  to 
sliickeu  its  even  pace  of  five-and-forty  miles  an 
hour.  Tliis  is  the  Railway  Post-office — properly 
80  called — and  into  this  d.epartment  of  the  train 
— being  a  privileged  letter — I  was  freely  per- 
mitted to  go. 

The  Railway  Post-office  was  an  exceedingly 
comfortable,  well-fumished  business  carriage, 
broad  as  the  gauge  of  the  railway  would  allow, 
and  as  long  as  an  ordinary  room.  The  door  was 
in  the  centre,  having  on  its  right  a  large  window 
hole,  shut  up  with  a  wooden  sliutter,  aud  extend- 
ing across  nearly  one-half  of  the  carriage.  Some- 
times, the  interior  reminded  me  of  a  bagatelle- 
table,  when  I  looked  at  the  green  cloth  counters 
rmming  along  both  ends,  aud  nearly  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  back ;  sometimes,  it  reminded 
me  of  a  large  laundry,  when  I  looked  at  the  full 
bags  lying  unopened  upon  the  floor,  and  the 
many  empty  bags  (marked  with  the  names  of 
towns)  bulging  on  pegs  from  the  half  wall  on 
the  left  of  the  entrance  door.  Sometimes  the 
hundred  pigeon-holes  and  shelves  which  covered 
the  three  sides  of  the  carriage  immediately  over 
the  three  counters,  suggested  an  elaborate  ma- 
hogany kitolieu  dresser,  the  spaces  in  which 
were  Deing  continually  filled  by  maniac  card- 
players,  silently  dealing  out  eternal,  never-end- 
ing, ever-renewing  packs  of  cards  in  a  phantom 
game  of  whist. 

As  soon  as  the  average  speed  of  the  train  was 
attained,  the  bags  on  the  floor  were  opened  by  the 
guard.  Packets  of  letters,  tied  up  with  a  string 
were  thrown  upon  the  back  counter,  to  be  di- 
vided amongst  tnc  tluree  sorting  clerks  (the  whole 
postal  part  of  the  train  emtiloys  fourteen  clerks, 
and  six  guards),  dozens  ot  newspapers,  parcels, 

E ill-boxes,  sample-packets,  thin  cases  of  arti- 
cial  flowers,  rolls  of  music,  and  photographs 
done  up  in  envelopes  as  large  as  tea-trays,  were 
thrown  upon  the  end  counter  at  the  head  of  the 
carriage ;  aud  the  work  began.  Each  man  stood 
under  a  shaded  globidar  lamp,  shaking  very 
much  throughout  his  fnune,  ana  swaying  to  and 
fro  like  a  circus-rider  on  his  horse.  The  car- 
riage is  bright  and  glowing,  aud  its  speed 
is  something  between  forty  and  fifty  miles 
an  hour.  Letters  are  rapidly  conveyed  to 
the  different  pigeon-holes,  sometimes  high, 
sometimes  low,  sometimes  ou  one  side,  and 
then  on  the  other ;  sometimes,  with  a  little  hesi- 
tation when  the  writing  which  tells  the  post- 
town  is  not  very  cleai-  (the  name  of  the  county 


being  placed  on  the  letter  is  rather  an  hindrance 
to  the  sorters  tlian  othcrsrise);  sometimes,  with  a 
circular  wave  of  the  hand,  when  the  mind  is  in 
doubt,  for  a  moment,  where  to  deposit  the  letter; 
nearly  always,  more  with  regard  to  a  sorting 
system  pecu!liar  to  the  sorter,  than  the  names  of 
the  different  towns  which  appear  over  the  pigeon- 
holes. One  clerk  devotes  himself  to  the  regis- 
tered letters,  which  have  to  be  entered  on  a 
printed  list ;  and  he  stands  in  a  half-stooping  pos- 
ture, at  a  little  distance  from  the  counter,  with  a 
quill  pen  in  one  hand,  aud  a  small  square  board, 
on  which  is  stretched  t  lie  paper,  clasped  firmly 
in  the  other ;  jotting  down  the  names  and  ai 
dresses  in  a  touch-and-go  style,  which,  long  prac* 
ticc  has  adapted  to  the  motion  of  a  flying,  wab- 
bling platform,  that  passes  over  a  mile  in  a 
minute.  The  third  clerk,  preferring  to  be  seated 
at  his  work,  pulls  out  a  swivel  seat  from  under 
tlie  counter  that  looks  very  much  like  a  dark 
Westphalia  ham. 

After  the  guard  has  been  busy,  for  a  short 
time,  at  the  head  end  of  the  carriage,  seemingly 
in  tossing  the  newspapers  and  packets  about, 
like  a  potato-waslier  over  a  tub  of  potatoes,  he 
takes  another  turn  at  the  bags,  and  makes  up 
the  sealed  mail  for  the  fiist  post-station.     When 
he  has  tied  and  sealed  the  dirty  white  skin  bag, 
which  contains  the  allowance  of  letters  for  one 
small  town,  and  a  score  of  smaller  villages,  he 
straps  it  up  in  a  dark  brown  leather  covering 
until  it  looks  like  a  pedlar's  pack,  and  then  he 
proceeds  to  attach  it  to  the  external  macliinerv 
of  the  carriage.     He  is  an  experienced  guard, 
famihar  with  every  river,  bridge,  aud  point,  who 
knows,  by  the  sound  of  the  roaring  and  clattering 
train,  at  what  moment  to  "  let  down  the  net,  and 
put  out  for  delivery,"  as  the  printed  instructions 
phrase  it.     The  shutter   oi    the   large  single 
window-hole  is  pushed  down  in  its  gi'oove,  and 
a  gust  of  cold  niglit  air,  laden  with  the  scent  of 
earth  and  grass,  and  trees,  comes  freshly  into  the 
hot  and  busy  carriage.     The  guard  looks  out 
along  the  dai-k  line  of  rising  and  falling  hedges, 
and  through  the  trees  at  the  low  horizon,  for 
some  expected  signal  light,  and  then  proceeds  to 
the  door,  which  he  pushes  back  in  its  side  groove. 
Reaching  out  his  arm  round  the  window  side  of 
the    carriage,    he    drags    iu  an    iron  bar,  that 
swings  by  several  hinges,  at  the  extremity  of 
which  he  fastens  the  packed  mail,  now  lying  on 
tlie  floor,  by  means  of  a  spring,  and  casts  it  away 
from  tlie  caniage  over  the  rails,  where  it  drops 
and  hangs  suspended  at  right  angles,  like  a  heavy 
bait  put  out  to  catch  fish.     This  operation  com- 
pleted, he  returns  to  the  open  window,  where  he 
pushes  down  a  mechanical  arrangement,  which 
forms  a  projecting  receiving  net,    and   which 
sounds,  in  its  descent,  as  if  the  whole  carriMC 
were  falling  to   pieces.     After  a  few  seconw' 
suspense,  the  bait  appears  to  have  taken;  the 
carriage  passes  under  several  bags  of  letters, 
which  are  suspended  from  the  postal  station,  and 
over  a  similar  net.projectingfrom  the  station  also; 
the  machinery  of  the  railway  acts  upon  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  carriage ;  the  one  bag  drops  mto 
the  roadside  net — or  into  a  roadside  ditch,  as  any 
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one  would  suppose  who  merely  observed  the  opera- 
tion from  the  carria|je;  at  the  same  instant,  several 
bags  come  tumbling  into  the  carriage  net,  as  if 
from  the  moon.  Ikfore  the  guard  has  hauled 
them  all  in,  dragged  up  the  net,  and  shut  out 
the  fresh  night  air  once  more,  the  whole  train 
has  shot  hall  a  mile  beyond  the  place  where  the 
Railway  Post-oflBce  has  effected  this  advantageous 
exchange. 

The  guard  instantly  plunges  head  first  amongst 
his  new  treasures,  which  he  opens,  and  presents 
to  the  sorting  clerks.  Letters  that  have  been 
brought  by  hand  and  cart  from  some  quiet  village 
in  the  heart  of  Hertfordshire,  and  whose  desti- 
nation is  some  cjuiet  village  in  tiie  heart  of  Kent, 
are  now  careering  towards  the  uortli  with  the 
speed  of  the  wind,  to  be  sorted,  made  up,  and 
sent  back,  along  their  proper  arteries,  at  the  next 
postal  station.  Local  papers  going  to  London 
to  set  an  example  to  the  metropolitan  press ; 
London  papers  sucked  dry  by  provincial  poli- 
ticians, ana  sent  across  the  country  to  some 
fourth  or  fifth  day's  reader ;  letters  from  country 
grocers  to  their  London  merchants,  which  smell 
of  tobacco,  cheese,  and  tea;  dead  letters  from 
the  country  post  town,  done  up  in  a  funeral  black 
bag,  and  money-order  communications  encased 
in  lai^e  coarse  envelopes,  the  colour  of  golden 
orange ;  neat  little  pink  notes  from  Lady  Fusbos 
in  the  country  to  the  Hon.  Miss  Busfos  in  town, 
one  posted  close  upon  the  other,  and  the  latter 
rendering  the  former  null  and  void ;  letters  from 
country  lawyers  about  rents  and  land,  addressed 
in  that  unmistakable  clear  hand  which  is  recog- 
nised as  the  law  clerk's  vrith.  half  a  glance ; 
letters  from  country  drapers  to  that  firm  not 
far  from  Watling-street,  stating  that  it  will  be 
utterly  impossible  to  meet  that  bill  which  will 
fall  due  on  the  fourth  of  that  month;  letters 
from  the  indefatigable  Mr.  Binks,  the  commer- 
cial traveller,  enclosed  in  printed  envelopes,  ad- 
dressed to  "  the  firm,"  and  containing  long 
sheets  of  orders  to  a  highly  satisfactory  amount ; 
letters  with  narrow  black  borders,  that  show  how 
death  has  distantly  appeared  to  some  household, 
and  letters  with  broaa  black  borders,  that  show 
how  his  dark  shadow  has  fallen  very  near; 
letters  with  the  whitest  of  envelopes,  and  the 
firmest  of  contents,  which  tell  of  sometlung 
more  cheerful  than  the  grave ;  letters  in 
brown  and  yellow  envelopes,  with  equally  solid 
contents,  which  convey  some  country  auctioneer's 
card  to  view  a  property  that  is  advertised  for 
sale ;  letters  that  are  warm  and  affectionate, 
free  and  easy,  cold  and  dienified ;  letters  where 
compliments  are  presented,  where  Sir  gradually 
thaws  into  Dear  sir,  Dear  sir  into  My  dear  sir, 
and  so  on  through  Tomkins,  Henry,  llarry,  Hal, 
Old  fellow,  and  Everlasting  brick  ;  letters  that 
arc  registered  in  heaven,  letters  that  are  regis- 
tered on  earth,  and  letters  that  are  registered  in 
the  other  extreme — these,  and  many  more  whose 
contents  could  not  be  guessed  by  their  exteriors, 


are  amongst  the  treasures  which  our  guard  has 
hauled  in  by  the  way. 

Other  baits  were  hung  out  at  diff^tcnt  points 
of  our  journey,  always  with  the  same  successful 
result;  and  aifter  wc  got  to  Rugby  the  work 
became  doubly  heavy  as  far  as  Preston,  and 
our  three  clerks  were  increased  to  six.  Heavy 
bags,  it  is  true,  were  taken  out  at  places  where 
we  stopped,  but  bags  that  were  equally  heavy 
were  generally  taken  in,  and  the  labour  was 
always  being  renewed  from  the  point  where  it 
seemed  to  leave  off.  The  sortmg  from  Rugby 
became  more  fast  and  furious ;  the  ventilation 
of  the  carriage  became  more  doubtful,  and  the 
scent  of  the  sealing-wax  more  strong;  the  dust 
increased  in  a  verj-  perceptible  degree;  the 
sorters  became  more  fishy-eyed  and  worn  out, 
especially  as  they  approached  "Preston — the  town 
where  they  were  to  be  relieved.  The  five  thousand 
letters,  which  each  officer  is  bound  to  sort  during 
one  journey,  whether  it  be  long  or  short,  were 
just  finished  by  each  indindual  as  the  signal 
whistle  announced  the  entry  into  the  not  very 
sightly  station  of  the  old  Lancashire  town.  I 
leaped  off  the  end  counter,  where  I  had  long 
been  sorted,  out  of  the  way,  in  my  character  as 
a  letter,  and  at  once  reassumed  my  cliaracter  of 
a  bed-seeking,  coffee-drinking  man.  The  idle 
apprentices  who  had  been  tossing  restlessly 
upon  tiieir  costly,  luxurious,  first-class  couches 
throughout  the  night,  might  have  looked  with 
envy  upon  the  group  of  industrious  apprentices 
who  had  never  found  a  moment  of  time  from 
London  to  Preston  that  hung,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  heavily  upon  their  hands.  Another  oatch 
of  industrious  apprentices  were  waiting  to  fill 
the  vacant  places,  and  before  the  inexperienced 
traveller  had  ascertained  where  he  was,  the  Rail- 
way Post-office  and  its  adjuncts  were  again  upon 
their  way.  Dozens  of  such  offices  were  at  the 
same  moment  flying  all  over  the  country— flying, 
as  they  began  to  fly  some  twenty  years  ago — as 
they  have,  one  or  other,  never  ceased  to  fly  from 
tliat  hour  to  this.  They  will  never  cease  to 
fly  to  the  end  of  time. 
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Book  the  Second,    The  Golden  Thread, 
chapter  vii.   monsieur  the  marquis  in  town. 

MoNSEiGNEUR,  One  of  the  great  lords  in  power 
at  the  Court,  held  his  fortnightly  reception  in 
his  grand  hotel  in  Paris.  Monseigneur  was  in 
his  inner  room,  his  sanctuary  of  sanctuaries,  the 
Holiest  of  Holiests  to  the  crowd  of  worshippers  in 
the  suite  of  rooms  without.  Monseigneur  was 
about  to  take  his  chocolate.  Monseigneur  could 
swallow  a  great  many  things  with  ease,  and  was 
by  some  few  sullen  minds  supposed  to  be  rather 
rapidly  swallowing  France ;  out,  his  morning's 
chocolate  could  not  so  much  as  get  into  the 
throat  of  Monseigneur,  without  the  aid  of  four 
strong  men  besides  the  Cook. 

Yc«.  It  took  four  men,  all  four  a-blaze  with 
gorgeous  decoration,  and  the  Chief  of  them 
unable  to  exist  with  fewer  than  two  gold  watches 
in  his  pocket,  emulative  of  the  noble  and  chaste 
fashion  set  by  Monseigneur,  to  conduct  the 
happy  chocolate  to  Monseigneur's  lips.  One 
lacquey  carried  the  chocolate  -  not  into  the 
sacred  presence ;  a  second,  millea  and  frothed 
the  chocolate  with  the  little  instrument  he  bore 
for  that  function  ;  a  third,  presented  the  favoured 
napkin ;  a  fourth  (he  of  the  two  gold  watches) 

{)ourcd  the  chocolate  out.  It  was  impossible 
or  Monseigneur  to  dispense  with  one  of  these 
attendants  on  the  chocolate  and  hold  his  high 
place  under  the  admiring  Heavens.  Deep  womd 
have  been  the  blot  upon  his  escutcheon  if  his 
chocolate  had  been  ignobly  waited  on  by  only 
three  men  ;  he  must  have  died  of  two. 

Monseigneur  had  been  out  at  a  little  supper 
last  night,  wliero  the  Comedy  and  the  Grand 
Opera  were  charmincly  represented.  Mon- 
soigneur  was  out  at  a  little  supper  most  nights, 
with  fascinating  company.  So  polite  and  so 
impressible  was  Monseigneur,  that  the  Comedy 
and  the  Grand  Opera  had  far  more  influence  with 
him  in  the  tiresome  articles  of  state  affairs 
and  state  secrets,  than  the  needs  of  all  France. 
A-  happy  circumstance  for  France,  as  the  like 
alwa_j«  IS  for  all  countries  similarly  favoured ! 
—always  vras  for  England  (by  way  of  example), 
in  the  regretted  days  of  the  merry  Stuart  who 
sold  it. 


Monseigneur  had  one  truly  noble  idea  of  ge- 
neral public  business,  which  was,  to  let  every- 
thing go  on  in  its  own  way  ;  of  particular  public 
business,  Monseigneur  had  the  other  truly  noble 
idea  that  it  must  all  go  his  way — tend  to  his 
own  power  and  pocket.  Of  his  pleasures,  gene- 
ral and  particular,  Monseigneur  had  the  other 
truly  noble  idea,  that  the  world  was  made  for 
them.  The  text  of  his  order  (altered  from  the 
original  by  only  a  pronoun,  which  is  not  much) 
ran:  "The  earth  and  the  fulness  therof  are 
mine,  saith  Monseigneur." 

Yet,  Monseigneur  had  slowly  found  that  vulgar 
embarrassments  crept  into  his  affairs,  both 
private  and  public ;  and  he  had,  as  to  both  classes 
of  affairs,  allied  himself  per  force  with  a  Farmer- 
General.  As  to  finances  public,  because  Mon- 
seigneur could  not  make  anything  at  all  of  them, 
and  must  consequently  let  them  out  to  some- 
body who  could ;  as  to  finances  private,  because 
Farmer- Generals  were  rich,  and  Monseigneur, 
after  generations  of  great  luxury  and  expense, 
was  growing  poor.  Hence,  Monseigneur  had 
taken  his  sister  from  a  convent,  while  there  was 
yet  time  to  ward  off  the  impending  veil,  the 
cheapest  garment  she  could  wear,  and  had 
bestowed  her  as  a  prize  upon  a  very  rich 
Farmer-General,  poor  in  family.  Which  Farmer- 
General,  carrying  an  appropriate  cane  with  a 
golden  apple  on  the  top  of  it,  was  now  among  the 
company  in  the  outer  rooms,  much  prostrated 
before  by  mankind — always  excepting  superior 
mankind  of  the  blood  of  Monseigneur,  who,  his 
own  wife  included,  looked  down  upon  him  with 
the  loftiest  contempt. 

A  sumptuous  man  was  the  Farmer-Gfeneral. 
Thirty  horses  stood  in  his  stables,  twenty-four 
male  domestics  sat  in  his  halls,  six  body-women 
waited  on  his  wife.  As  one  who  pretended  to 
do  nothing  but  plunder  and  forage  where  he 
could,  the  Farmer- General — howsoever  his  ma- 
trimonial relations  conduced  to  social  morality 
— was  at  least  the  greatest  reality  among  the 
personages  who  attended  at  the  hotel  of  Alon- 
srignour  that  day. 

For,  the  rooms,  though  a  beautiful  scene  to 
look  at,  and  adorned  witn  every  device  of  deco- 
ration that  the  taste  and  skill  of  the  time  could 
achieve,  were,  in  truth,  not  a  sound  business ; 
considered  with  any  reference  to  the  scarecrows 
in  the  rags  and  nightcaps  elsewhere  (and  not  so 
far  off,  either,  but  that  the  watching  towers  of 
Notrc-Damc,  almost   equidistant  from  the  two 
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extremes,  could  see  them  both),  they  would  have 
been  an  exceedingly  uncomfortable  business — if 
that  could  have  l«en  anybody's  business,. at  the 
house  of  Monseigneur.  Military  officers  destitute 
of  military  knowledge",  naval  officers  \viUuno 
idea  of  a  ship ;  civil  officers  witliout  a  notion  of 
affairs;  brazen  ecclesiastics,  of  the  worst  world 
worldly,  with  sensual  eyes,  loose  tont^ues,  and 
looser  lives ;  all  totally  unfit  for  their  several 
callings,  all  lying  horribly  in  pretending  to  belong 
to  them,  but  all  nearly  or  reniotely  of  the  order 
of  Monseigneur,  and  therefore  foisted  on  all 
public  employments  from  which  anything  was  to 
DC  got ;  these  were  to  be  told  off  by  the  score 
and  the  score.  People  not  immediately  con- 
nected with  Monseigneur  or  the  Slate,  yet 
equally  uuconnected  with  anything  that  was  real, 
or  vrith  lives  passed  in  travelling  oy  any  straight 
road  to  any  true  earthly  end,  were  no  less 
abundant.  Doctors  who  made  great  fortunes 
out  of  dainty  remedies  for  imaginary  disorders 
that  never  existed,  smiled  upon  their  courtly 
patients  in  the  ante-chambers  of  Monseigneur. 
jProjectors  who  had  discovered  every  kind  of 
remedy  for  the  little  evils  with  which  the  State 
was  touched,  except  the  remedy  of  setting  to 
work  in  earnest  to  root  out  a  single  sin,  poured 
their  distracting  babble  into  any  ears  they  could 
lay  hold  of,  at  the  reception  of  Monseigneur. 
Unbelieving  Philosophers  who  were  remodelling 
the  world  with  words,  and  making  card-towers 
of  Babel  to  scale  the  skies  with,  talked  with 
Unbelieving  Chemists  who  had  an  eye  on  the 
transmutation  of  metals,  at  tliis  wonderful 
gathering  accumulated  by  Monseigneur.  Ex- 
quisite gentlemen  of  the  finest  breeding,  which 
was  at  that  remarkable  time — and  has  beeu 
since — to  be  known  by  its  fruits  of  indiffer- 
ence to  every  natural  subject  of  human  interest, 
were  in  the  most  exemplary  state  of  exhaustion, 
at  tlie  hotel  of  Monseigneur.  Such  homes  had 
these  various  notabilities  left  behind  them  in  the 
fine  world  of  Paris,  that  the  Spies  among  the 
assembled  devotees  of  Monseigneur  —  forming 
a  goodly  half  of  the  polite  company — would 
have  found  it  hard  to  discover  among  the  angels 
of  that  sphere,  one  solit.ary  wife,  who,  in  lier 
manners  and  appearance,  owned  to  being  a 
Mother.  Indcea,  except  for  the  mere  act  of 
bringing  a  troublesome  creature  into  this  world 
— which  does  not  go  far  towards  tlie  realisation 
of  the  name  of  motner — there  was  no  such  thing 
known  to  the  fashion.  Peasant  women  kept 
the  unfashionable  babies  close,  and  brought 
them  up ;  and  charming  grandmammas  of  sixty 
dressed  and  supped  as  at  twenty. 

Tiie  leprosy  of  unreality  disfigured  every  human 
creature  m  attendance  upon  Monseigneur.  In  the 
outermost  room  were  half  a  dozen  exceptional 
people  who  had  had,  for  a  few  years,  some  vague 
misgiving  in  them  that  things  in  general  were 
going  rather  wrong.  As  a  momising  way  of 
setting  them  right,  half  of  the  half-Qozcn  had 
become  members  of  a  fantastic  sect  of  Convul- 
sionists,  and  were  even  then  considering  within 
themselves  whether  thev  should  foam,  rage,  roar, 
and  turn  cataleptic^n  the  spot — thereby  setting 


up  a  higiily  intelligible  finger-post  to  the  Future, 
for  Mouscigneur's  guidance.  Beside  these  Der- 
j'ishes,  were  -other  three  who  had  ni'shed  into 
another  sect,  which  mended  mattci-s  with  a  jargon 
about  "the  Centre  of  truth :"  holding  that  Man 
had  got  out  of  the  Centre  of  truth — which  did 
not  need  much  demonstration — but  had  not  got 
out  of  the  Circumference,  and  that  he  was 
to  be  kept  from"  flying  out  of  the  Circumference, 
and  was  even  to  be  shoved  back  into  the  Centre, 
by  fasting  and  seeing  of  spirits.  Among  these, 
accordingly,  much  discoursing  with  spirits  went 
on— and  it  did  a  world  of  good  which  never 
became  manifest. 

But,  the  comfort  was,  that  all  the  company 
at  the  grand  hotel  of  Monseigneur  were 
perfectly  dressed.  If  the  Day  of  Judgment 
liad  only  been  ascertained  to  be  a  dress  day, 
everybody  there  would  have  been  eternally 
correct.  Such  frizzling  and  powdering  and 
sticking  up  of  bair,  :  such  delicate  com- 
plexions artificially  preserved  and  mended, 
such  gallant  swords  to  look  at,  and  such  deli- 
cate honour  to  the  sense  of  smell,  would  surely 
keep  anything  going,  for  ever  and  ever.  The 
exouisite  gentlemen  of  the  finest  breeding  wore 
little  pendent  trinkets  that  chinked  as  they 
languidly  moved ;  these  golden  fetters  rang  like 
precious  little  bells;  and  what  with  that  ringing, 
and  with  the  rustle  of  silk  and  brocade  and  fine 
linen,  there  was  a  flutter  in  the  air  that  fanned 
Saint  Antoine  and  his  devouring  hunger  far 
away. 

Dress  was  the  one  unfailing  talisman  and 
charm  used  for  keeping  all  things  in  their  places.. 
Everybody  was  dressed  for  a  EancyiBall  that  was 
never  to  leave  off.  From  the  Palace  of  the 
Tuileries,  through  Monseigneur  and  the  whole 
Court,  through  the  Chambers,  the  Tribunals 
of  Justice,  and  all  society  (except  the  scare- 
crows), the  Fancy  Ball  descended  to  the  Common 
Executioner :  who,  in  pursuance  of  the  charm, 
was  required  to  officiate  "  frizzled,  powdered,  in 
a  gold-laced  coat,  numps,  and  white  silk  stock- 
ings." At  the  gallows  and  the  wheel — the  axe 
was  a  rarity — Monsieur  Paris,  as  it  was  the 
episcopal  mode  among  his  brother  Professors  of 
tnc  provinces,  ^Monsieur  Orleans,  and  the  rest,  to 
call  him,  presided  iu  this  dainty  dress.  And  who 
among  the  company  at  Monseigneur's  reception 
in  that  seveirteen  hundred  and  eightieth  year  of 
our  Lord,  could  possibly  doubt,  that  a  system 
rooted  in  a  frizzled  hangman,  powdered,  gold- 
kced,  pumped,  and  while-silk  stockbgcd,  would 
sec  the  very  stars  out ! 

Monseigneur  liaving  eased  his  four  men  of 
their  burdens  and  taken  his  chocolate,  caused 
the  doors  of  the  Holiest  of  Holiests  to  be 
thrown  open,  and  issued  forth.  Then,  what 
submission,  what  cringing  and  fawuing,  what 
servility,  what  abject  humiliation !  As  tobowing 
down  m  body  and  spirit,  nothing  in  that  -w&j 
was  left  for  Heaven — wliieh  may  have  been  one 
among  other  reasons  why  the  worshippers  °^ 
Monseigneur  never  troubled  it. 

Bestowing  a  word  of  promise  her»  i«od  a  smue 
there,  a  wliisper  on  one  happj  slave  and  a  wave 
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of  Die  hand  on  another,  Moiiseigneur  offubly 
passed  through  his  rooms  to  ilie  remote  region 
of  the  Circuiiifcrenc'  "f  T-ntli.  There,  Mou- 
scigacur  turned,  and  •'gain,  and  so  in 

due  coiirse  of  time  _  :i  shut,  up  in  liis 

sanctuary  by  the  chocoiate-spnlea,  and  was  aceu 
no  more.    • 

Tlie  show  being  oyer,  the  flutter  iu  the  air 
because  quite  a  little  storm,  and  tlic  precious 
little  bells  went  ringing  down  stairs.  There  was 
soon  but  one  person  left  of  all  the  crowd,  and 
he,  with  his  hat  under  liis  arm  and  his  snuff-box 
in  his  hand,  slowly  passed  among  tlic  mirrors  on 
his  way  out. 

"I  devote  you,"  said  this  person,  stop- 
ping at  the  last  door  on  his  way, '  and  turn- 
ing in  the  direction  of  the  sanctuary,  "  to  the 
Devil !» 

With  that,  he  shook  the  snuff  from  his  fingers 
as  if  he  had  shaken  the  dust  from  his  feet,  and 
quietly  walked  down  stairs. 

He  was  a  man  of  about  sixty,  handsomely 
dressed,  hauglity  in  manner,  and  with  a  face 
like  a  fine  mask.  A  face  of  a  transparent  pale- 
ness ;  every  feature  in  it  clearly  defined ;  one  set 
expression  on  it.  The  nose,  beautifully  formed 
otherwise,  was  very  slightly  pinched  at  the  top 
of  each  nostril.  In  those  two  compressions,  or 
dints,  the  only  little  change  that  the  face 
ever  showed,  resided.  They  persisted  in 
changing  colour  sometimes,  and  they  would  be 
occasionally  dilated  and  contracted  by  some- 
thing like  a  faint  puLsation ;  then,  they  gave  a 
look  of  treachery,  and  cruelty,  to  the  whole 
countenance.  Examined  with  attention,  its 
capacity  of  helping  i  such  a  look  was  to  be 
found  in  the  line  of  the  mouth,  and  the  lines  of 
the  orbits  of  the  eyes,  being  much  too  hori- 
zontal .  and  thin ;  still,  in  the  effect  the  face 
made,  it  was  a  handsome  face,  and  a  remarkable 
one. 

Its  owner  went  down  stairs  into  the  courf>i 
yard,  got  into  his  carriage,  and  drove  away, 
r^ot  many  people  had  talked  with  him  at  the 
reception ;  he  had  stood  in  a  little  space  apart, 
and  Monseigneur  might  have  been  wanner  in 
his  manner.  It  appeared,  under  the  circum- 
stances, rather  agreeable  to  him- to  see  the 
conunon  people  dispersed  before  Ids  horses,  and 
often  barely  escaping  from  being  run  down. 
His  man  drove  as  if  he  were  charging  an 
enemy,  and  the  furious  recklessness  of  the  man 
brought  no  check  into  the  face,  or  to  the  lips, 
of  the  master.  The  compbiut  had  sometimes 
made  itself  audible,  even  in  that  deaf  city  and 
dumb  age,  that,  in  the  narrow  streets  without 
footways,  the  ierce  patrician  custom  of  hard 
driving  endangered  and  maimed  the  mere  vulgar 
in  a  barbarous  manner.  But,  few  cared  enough 
for  that  to  think  of  it  a  second  time,  and,  iu  this 
matter,  as  in  all  others,  the  common  wretches 
were  left  to  get  out  of  their  difficulties  as  they 
could. 

With  a  wild  rattle  and  clatter,  and  an  in- 
human abandonment  of  consideration  not  easy 
to  be  understood  in  these  days,  the  carriage 
dashed  througli  streets  and  swept  round  corners. 


with  women  screaming  before  it,  and  men  clutch- 
ing each  other  and  clutching  children  out  of  its 
wav.  At  last,,  swooping  iit  a  street  comer  by 
a  fountain,  one  of  its  wheels  came  to  a  sickeor 
ing  little  jolt,  and  there,  was  a  loud  cry  from' 
a  number  of  voices,  and  the  horses  reared  and 
plunged. 

But  for  the  latter  inconyenience,  the  carriage 
probably  would  not  have  stopped;  carriages 
were  often  known  to  drive  on,  and  leave  their 
wounded  behind,  and  why  not?  But,  the 
frightened  valet,  had  got  down  in  a  hurry,  and 
there  were  twenty  lianda  at  the  horses' 
bridles. 

"What  has  gone  wrong  ??f,  said  MonisieuE^  > 
calmly  looking  out. 

I    A  tall  man  in  a  nightcap  had  caught  up  a 
bundle  from  amon^  the  feet  of  the  horses,  and , 
had  laid  it  on  the  basement  of  the  fountain,  and  . 
was  down  in  the  mud  and  wet,'  howling  over  it 
like  a  wild  animal. 

"  Pardon,  Monsieur  the  Marquis !"  said  a 
ragged  and  submissive  man,-f'  it  is  a  child." 

"  Why  does  he  make  that  abominable  noise? 
Is  it  his  child?" 

"Excuse  me,  Monsieur  the  Marquis-r-it  is  & 
pity— yes." 

The  fountain  was  a  little  removed ;  for  the 
street  opened,  where  it  was,,  into  a  space  some 
ten  or  twelve  yards  square.  As  the  tall  man 
suddenly  got  up  from  the  ground,  and  came 
running  at  the  carriage,  Monsieur  the  Marqiiis. 
clapped  his  hand  for  an  instant  on  his  sword- 
hilt. 

"Killed!"  shrieked  the  man,,  in  wild 
desperation,  extending  both  arms  at  their 
length  above  his  head,  and :  staring  at  him. 
"Dead!" 

The  people  closed  round,  and  looked  at  Mon- 
sieur the  Marquis.  There  was  nothing  revealed 
by  the  many  eyes  that' looked  at  him  but  watch- 
fulness and  eagerness ;  there  was  no  visible  me- 
nacing or  anger.  Neither  did  the  people  say  any- 
thing ;  after  the  first  cry,  they  had  been  silent,  and 
they  remained  so.  The  voice  of  the  submissive 
man  who  had  spoken,  was  flat  and  tame  in  its  ex- 
treme submission.  Monsieur  the  Marquis  ran  his 
eyes  over  them  all,  as  if  they  had  been  mere 
rats  come  out  of  their  holes. 

He  took  out  his  purse;. 

"  It  is  extraordinary  to  me,"  said  he,  "  that 
you  people  cannot  take  care  of  yourselves  and 
your  children.  One  or  the  other  of  you  is  for 
ei\er  in  the  way.  How  do  I  know  what  injury 
you  have  done  my  horses.,  i  See!  Give  liim 
that." 

He  threw  out  a  gold  coin  for  the  valet  to  pick 
up,  and  all  the  heads  craned  for>vard  that  all  the 
eyes  might  look  down  at  it  as  it  fell.  The  tall 
man  called  out  again  with  a  most  unearthly  cry, 
"  Dead !" 

He  was  arrested  by  the  quick  arrival  of 
another  man,  for  whom  the  rest  made  way. 
On  seeing  him,  the  miserable  creature  fell  upon 
his  Bhouldcr,  sobbing  and  crying,  and  pointing 
to  the  fount-ain,  where  some  women  were  stoop- 
ing over  the  motionless  bundle,  and  moving 
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gcutly  about  it.  They  were  as  silent,  however,  as 
tne  men. 

"  I  know  all,  T  know  all,"  said  the  last  comer, 
"  Be  a  brave  man,  my  Gaspard !  It  is  better 
for  the  poor  little  plaything  to  die  so,  than  to 
live.  It  has  died  in  a  moment  \vithout  pain. 
Could  it  have  lived  an  hour  as  happily  ?" 

"  You  are  a  philosopher,  you  tnere,"  said  the 
Marquis,  smiling.     "  How  do  they  call  you  ?" 

"  They  call  me  Defarge." 

"  Of  what  trade  ?" 

"  Monsieur  the  Marquis,  vendor  of  wine." 

"  Pick  up  that,  philosopher  and  vendor  of 
wine,"  said  the  Marquis,  throwing  him  another 
gold  coin,  "and  sjpend  it  as  you  will.  The 
horses  there  ;  are  they  right  ?" 

Without  deigning  to  look  at  the  assemblage 
a  second  time.  Monsieur  the  Marquis  leaned  back 
in  his  seat,  and  was  just  being  driven  away  with 
the  air  of  a  gentleman  who  had  accidentally 
broken  some  common  thing,  and  had  paid  for  it, 
and  could  afford  to  pay  for  it ;  when  his  ease 
was  suddenly  disturbed  by  a  coin  flying  into 
his  carriage  and  ringing  on  its  floor. 

"  Hold !"  said  Monsieur  the  Marquis.  "  Hold 
the  horses !     Who  tlirew  that  ?" 

He  looked  to  the  spot  where  Defarge  the 
vendor  of  wine  had  stood,  a  moment  before ;  but 
the  wretched  father  was  grovelling  on  his  face 
on  the  pavement  in  that  spot,  and  tlie  figure  that 
stood  beside  him  was  the  figure  of  a  dark  stout 
woman,  knitting, 

"  You  dogs !"  said  the  Marquis,  but  smoothly, 
and  with  an  unchanged  front,  except  as  to 
the  spots  on  his  nose  :  "  I  would  ride  over 
any  ol  you  very  willingly,  and  exterminate  you 
from  the  earth.  If  I  knew  which  rascal  threw  at 
the  carriage,  and  if  that  brigand  were  suf- 
ciently  near  it,  he  should  be  crushed  under  the 
wheels." 

So  cowed  was  their  condition,  and  so  long  and 
so  hard  their  experience  of  what  such  a  man 
could  do  to  them,  within  the  law  and  beyond  it, 
that  not  a  voice,  or  a  hand,  or  even  an  eye,  was 
niised.  Among  the  men,  not  one.  But,  the 
woman  who  stood  knitting  looked  up  steadily, 
and  looked  the  Marquis  in  the  face.  It  was  not 
for  his  dignity  to  notice  it ;  his  contemptuous 
eyes  passed  over  her,  and  over  all  the  other 
rats ;  and  he  leaned  back  in  his  scat  again,  and 
gave  the  word  "  Go  on  !" 

He  was  driven  on,  and  other  carriages  came 
whirling  by  in  quick  succession ;  the  Minister,  the 
Stat«-Projector,  the  Farmer-General,  the  Doctor, 
the  Lawjer,  tlic  Ecclesiastic,  the  Grand  Opera, 
the  Comedy,  the  whole  Fancv  Bull  in  a  bright 
continuous  flow,  came  whirfing  by.  The  rats 
liad  crept  out  of  their  holes  to  look  on,  and  they 
remained  looking  on  for  hours ;  soldiers  and 
police  often  pa.ssing  between  them  and  the 
spectacle,  ana  making  a  barrier  behind  which 
they  slunk,  and  through  which  they  ))ecped. 
The  father  had  long  ago  taken  up  his  bundle  and 
hidden  himself  away  with  it,  wnen  the  women 
who  had  tended  the  bundle  while  it  lay  on  the 
base  of  the  fountain,  sat  there  watching  the 
ruuHing  of  the  water  and  the  rolling  of  the  fancy 


Ball — when  the  one  woman  who  had  stood  con- 
spicuous, knitting,  still  knitted  on  ..ith  the 
steadfastness  of  Fate,  The  water  of  the  foun- 
tain ran,  the  swift  river  ran,  the  day  ran  into 
evening,  so  much  life  in  the  city  ran  into  death 
according  to  rule,  time  and  tide  waited  for  no 
man,  the  rats  were  sleeping  close  together  in 
their  dark  holes  again,  the  Fancy  Ball  was 
lighted  up  at  supper,  all  things  ran  their 
course, 

CHAPTIK  Tin,      MONSIETJK  THE  MARQUIS  EI  THE 
COUNTRY. 

A  BEAUTIFUL  landscape,  with  the  com  bright  in 
it  but  not  abundant.  Patches  of  poor  rye  where 
com  should  have  been,  patelies  of^poor  peas  and 
beans,  patches  of  most  coarse  vegetable  substi- 
tutes for  wheat.  On  inanimate  nature,  as  on 
the  men  and  women  who  cultivated  it,  a  preva- 
lent tendency  towards  an  appearance  of  vege- 
tating uuwillindy — a  dejected  disposition  to 
give  up,  .and  wither  away. 

Monsieur  the  Marquis  in  his  travelling  carriage 
(which  might  have  been  lighter),  conducted  by 
four  post-horses  and  two  postilions,  fagged  up  a 
steep  hill.  A  blush  on  the  countenance  of  Mon- 
sieur the  Marquis  was  no  impeachment  of  his 
high  breeding ;  it  was  not  from  within ;  it  was 
occasioned  by  an  extemal  circumstance  beyond 
his  control — the  setting  sun. 

The  sunset  struck  so  brilliantly  into  the  tra- 
velling carriage  when  it  gained  the  hill-top,  that 
its  occupant  was  steeped  in  crimson.  "  It  will 
die  out,"  said  Monsieur  the  Marquis,  glancing  at 
his  hands,  "  directly," 

la  effect,  the  sun  was  so  low  that  it  dipped  at 
the  moment,  WHien  the  heavy  drag  had  been 
adjusted  to  the  wheel,  and  the  earriaffe  slid  down 
hill,  with  a  cinderous  smell,  in  a  cloud  of  dust,  the 
red  glow  departed  quickly ;  the  sun  and  the 
Marquis  going  down  together,  there  was  no  glow 
left  when  the  drag  was  taken  oflF. 

But,  there  remained  a  broken  country,  bold  and 
open,  a  little  village  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  a 
broad  sweep  and  rise  beyond  it,  a  church-tower, 
a  windmill,  a  forest  for  the  chase,  and  a  crag 
with  a  fortress  on  it  used  as  a  ])rison.  Round 
upon  all  these  darkening  objects  as  the  night 
drew  on,  the  Marquis  looked,  with  the  air  of  one 
who  was  coming  near  home. 

The  village  had  its  one  poor  street,  with  its 
poor  brewery,  poor  tannery,  poor  tavern,  poor 
stable-yard  for  relays  of  post-horses,  poor  foun- 
tain, all  usual  poor  appointments,  ft  had  its 
poor  people  too.  All  its  people  were  poor,  and 
many  of^  them  were  sitting  at  their  doors, 
shredding  spare  onionS  and  tlie  like  for  supper, 
while  many  were  at  the  fountain,  washing  leaves, 
and  grasses,  and  any  such  small  yieldings  of  the 
earth  that  could  be  eaten.  Expressive  signs  of 
what  made  them  poor,  were  not  wanting;  the 
tax  for  the  state,  the  tax  for  the  church,  the  tax 
for  the  lord,  tax  local  and  tax  general,  were  to 
be  paid  here  and  to  be  paid  there,  according^  to 
solemn  inscription  in  the  little  village,  until  the 
wonder  was,  that  there  was  any  rilla^  left  un- 
swallowcd. 
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Few  children  were  to  be  seeu,  and  no  dops. 
Ab  to  the  men  and  women,  their  choice  on  earth 
was  stated  in  the  prospect — Life  on  the  lowest 
terms  that  could  sustain  it,  down  in  the  little 
village  under  the  mill ;  or  captivity  and  Death 
in  the  dominant  prison  on  the  crag. 

Heralded  by  a  courier  in  advance,  and  by  the 
crackins  of  his  postilions'  whips,  which  twined 
snakc-Ukc  about  their  heads  in  the  evening  air, 
as  if  he  came  attended  by  the  Furies,  Monsieur 
the  Marquis  drew  up  in  his  travelling  car- 
riage at  the  posting-house  gate.  It  was  hard 
by  the  fountain,  and  the  peasants  suspended 
their  operations  to  look  at  him.  He  looked  at 
them,  juid  saw  in  them,  without  knowing  it,  the 
slow  sure  filing  down  of  misery -worn  face  and 
figure,  that  was  to  make  the  meagrcncss  of 
Frenchmen  an  English  superstition  which  should 
survive  the  truth  through  the  best  part  of  a 
hundred  years. 

Monsieur  the  Marquis  cast  his  eyes  over  the 
submissive  faces  that  drooped  before  him,  as  the 
like  of  himself  had  drooped  before  Monseigteur 
of  the  Court — only  the  difference  was,  that  these 
faces  drooped  merely  to  suffer  and  not  to  pro- 
pitiate— when  a  grizzled  mender  of  the  roads 
joined  the  group. 

"  Bring  me  hither  that  fellow !"  said  the  Mar- 
t[uis  to  the  courier. 

The  fellow  was  brought,  cap  in  hand,  and  the 
other  fellows  closed  round  to  look  and  listen, 
in  tlie  manner  of  the  people  at  the  Paris  foun- 
tain. 

"  I  passed  you  on  the  road  ?" 

"  Monseigneur,  it  is  true.  I  had  the  honour 
of  being  passed  on  the  road." 

"  Coming  up  the  liill,  and  at  the  top  of  the 
hill,  both  ?'^ 

"  Monseigneur,  it  is  true." 

"  What  did  you  look  at,  so  fixedly  ?" 

"  Monseigneur,  I  looked  at  the  man." 

He  stooped  a  little,  and  with  his  tattered  blue 
-cap  pointed  under  the  carriage.  All  his  fellows 
stooped  to  look  under  the  carriage. 

"What  man,  pig  ?     And  why  look  there  ?" 

"  Piirdon,  Monseigneur ;  he  swung  by  the 
ehain  of  the  shoe — the  drag." 

"  Who  ?"  demanded  the  traveller. 

"  Monseigneur,  the  man." 

"  May  the  Devil  carry  awjiy  these  idiots ! 
How  do  you  call  the  man  ?  You  know  all  the 
men  of  this  part  of  the  country.  Who  was  he  ?" 

"  Your  clemency,  Monseigneur  !  He  was  not 
of  this  part  of  the  country.  Of  all  the  days  of 
Bjy  life,  I  never  saw  him." 

"  Swinging  by  the  chain  ?  To  be  suffocated  ?" 

"  With  your  gracious  permission,  that  was 
the  wonder  of  it,  Monseigneur.  His  head  hang- 
ing over— like  this !" 

He  turned  himself  sideways  to  the  carriage, 
and  leaned  back,  with  his  face  thrown  up  to  the 
aky,  and  his  head  lumging  down ;  tlaux  recovered 
himself,  fumbled  with  his  cap,  and  made  a  bow. 

"  What  was  he  Ukc  ?" 

"  "Monseigneur,  he  was  whiter  than  the  miller. 
All  covered  with  dust,  white  as  a  spectre,  tall 
as  a  spectre !" 


The  picture  produced  an  immense  sensation 
in  the  little  crowd ;  but  all  eyes,  without  com- 
paring notes  with  other  eyes,  looked  at  Mon- 
sieur the  Marquis.  Perhaps,  to  observe  whether 
he  had  any  spectre  on  his  conscience. 

"Truly,  you  did  well,"  said  the  Marquis, 
felicitously  sensible  that  such  vermin  were  not  to 
ruffle  him,  "  to  see  a  thief  accompanying  my 
carriage,  and  not  open  that  great  moutii  of 
yours.  Bah !  Put  him  aside.  Monsieur  Gabelle !" 

Monsieur  Gabelle  was  the  Postmaster,  and 
some  other  taxing  functionary,  united ;  he  had 
come  out  with  great  obseauiousness  to  assist 
at  this  examination,  and  had  held  the  examined 
by  the  drapery  of  his  arm  in  an  official  manner. 

"  Bah  !    Go  aside !"  said  Monsieur  Gabelle. 

"  Lay  hcinds  on  this  stranger  if  he  seeks  to 
lodge  in  your  village  to-night,  and  be  sure  that 
his  Dusiness  is  honest,  Gabelle." 

"  Monseigneur,  I  am  flattered  to  devote  my- 
self to  your  orders." 

"  Did  he  run  away,  fellow  ? — where  is  that 
Accursed  ?" 

The  accursed  was  already  under  the  carriage 
with  some  half-dozen  particular  friends,  pointing 
out  the  chain  with  his  blue  cap.  Some  half-dozen 
other  particular  friends  promptly  haled  him  out, 
and  presented  him  breathless  to  Monsieur  the 
Marquis. 

"  Did  the  man  run  away.  Dolt,  when  we 
stopped  for  the  drag  ?" 

"Monseigneur,  he  precipitated  himself  over 
the  hill-bide,  head  first,  as  a  person  plunges  into 
the  river." 

"  See  to  it,  GabeUe.    Go  on !" 

The  half-dozen  who  were  peering  at  the  chain 
were  stLU  among  the  wheels,  like  sheep ;  the 
wheeb  turned  so  suddenly  that  they  were  lucky 
to  save  their  skins  and  bones  ;  they  liad  very 
little  else  to  save,  or  they  might  not  have  been 
so  fortunate. 

The  burst  with  which  the  carriage  started  out 
of  the  village  and  up  the  rise  beyond,  was  soon 
checked  by  the  steepness  of  the  hill.  Gradually,  it 
subsided  to  a  foot  pace,  swinging  and  lumbering 
upward  among  the  many  sweet  scents  of  a 
summer  night.    Tlie  postdions,  witli  a  tliousand 

fossamer  ^nats  circling  about  them  in  lieu  of  the 
uries,  quietly  mended  the  points  to  the  lashes 
of  their  whips ;  the  valet  walked  by  the  horses  ; 
the  courier  was  audible,  trotting  on  ahead  into 
the  dim  distance. 

At  the  steepest  point  of  the  hill  there  was  a 
little  burial-ground,  with  a  Cross  and  a  new  large 
figure  of  Our  Saviour  on  it ;  it  was  a  poor  figure 
in  wood,  done  by  some  inexperienced  rustic 
carver,  but  he  had  studied  the  figure  from  the 
life — his  own  life,  maybe — for  it  was  dreadfully 
spare  and  thin. 

To  this  distressful  emblem  of  a  great  distress 
that  had  long  been  growing  worse,  and  was  not 
at  its  worst,  a  woman  was  kneeling.  She 
turned  her  head  as  the  carriage  came  up  to  her, 
rose  quickly,  and  presented  herself  at  the  carriage- 
door. 

"  It  is  you,  Monseigneur !  Monseigneur,  a 
petition !" 
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With  an  exclamation  of  impatience,  but  with 
his  unchangeable  face,  the  Marquis  looked 
out. 

"How,  then?  What  is  itP  Always;  peti- 
tions !" 

"  Monseieueui-.  For  the  love  of  the  great 
God  !     Mj  husband,  the  forester." 

"  What  of  your  liusbaiid,  the  forester  ? 
Always  the  same  with  you  people.  He  cannot 
pay  somcUiing  ?" 

"  He  has  paid  all,  Monsei^eur.  He  is  dead." 
"  Well !     He  is  quiet.     Can  I  restore  him  to 
you?" 

"  Alas  no,  Monseieneur !     But  he  lies  yonder, 
under  a  little  heap  of  poor  grass." 
«  WeU  P" 

*•  Monseigneur,  there  are  so  many  little  heaps 
of  poor  grass." 
"A£?am,  well?" 

Slie  looked  an  old  woman,  but  was  yonng.  Her 
manner  was  one  of  passionate  grief ;  by  turns 
she  clasped  her  veinous  and  knotted  hands  to- 
gether with  wild  energy,  and  laid  one  of  them 
on  the  carriage-door^ — tenderly,  caressingly,  as  if 
it  had  been  a  human  breast,  and  could  be  ex- 
pected to  feel  the  appealing  touch. 

"  Monseigneur,  hear  me !  Monseimeur,  hear 
my  petition !  My  husband  died  of  want ;  so 
many  die  of  want ;  so  many  more  will  die  of 
want." 

"  Again,  well  ?  Can  I  feed  them  ?" 
"  Monseigneur,  the  good  God  knows ;  but  I 
don't  ask  it.  My  petition  is,  that  a  morsel  of 
stone  or  wood,  witli  my  husband's  name,  may  be 
placed  over  him  to  show  where  he  lies.  Otherwise, 
the  place  will  be  quickly  forgotten,  it  will  never 
be  found  when  I  am  dead  of  the  same  malady, 
I  shall  be  laid  under  some  other  heap  of  poor 
grass.  Monseigneur,  they  are  so  many,  they 
increase  so  fast;  there  is  so  much  want.  iMon- 
seigneur  !  Monseigneur !" 

The  valet  had  put  her. away  from  the  door, 
the  carriage  had  broken  into  a  brisk  trot,  the 
postilions  had  quickened  the  pace,  she  was  left 
lar  behind,  and  the  Marmiis,  again  escorted  by 
the  Furies,  was  rapidly  aiminishing  the  league 
or  two  of  distance  that  remained  oetween  him 
and  his  chateau. 

The  sweet  scents  of  the  summer  night  rose 
all  around  him,  and  rose,  as  the  rain  falls,  im- 
partially, on  the  dusty,  ragged,  and  toil-worn 
Soup  at  the  fountain  not  far  away ;  to  whom 
e  mender  of  roads,  with  the  aid  of  the 
blue  cap  without  which  he  was  nothing,  still 
enlargea  upon  his  man  like  a  spectre,  as  long 
as  they  could  bear  it.  By  degrees,  as  they  could 
bear  no  more,  they  dropped  off  one  by  one,  and 
lights  twinkled  in  little  casements  ;  which  lights, 
as  the  casements  darkened,  and  more  stars  caiiie 
out,  seemed  to  have  shot  up  into  the  sky 
instead  of  having  been  extinguished. 

The  slutdow  of  a  large  high- roofed  house,  and 
of  many  overlianging  trees,  was  upon  Monsieur 
the  Marquis  by  that  time;  and  the  shadow  was 
xchaiigcd  for  the  light  of  a  flambeau,  as  lus 
carriage  stopped,  and  the  great  door  of  his 
chiiteau  was  opened  to  him. 


"  Monsieur  Charles,  whom  I  expect ;   is  he 
arrived  from  England  ?" 
"  Monseigneur,  not  yet." 


TOO  MUCH  FREEDOM  ON  THE  SEAS. 

The  time  should  be  gone  by  when  we  look 
for  au  outlaw  jn  the  bold  sea  captain  ;  but  tliere 
is  still  a  restricted  senst-,  and  that  a  very  painful 
one,  in  which  the  master  of  a  trading  vessel  on  the 
high  seas  is  an  outlaw.  He  may  be  an  outlaw, 
just,  honest,  and  merciful,  whose  right  mind  is  his 
sufficient  lawgiver  and  judge.  Happy  are  they 
who  row  in  the  same  boat  with  him !  He  may 
be  unjust,  dishonest,  and  merciless :  one  who 
can  be  terrified  only  by  the  horsehair  of  the  law, 
and  punished  only  by  suffering  and  loss.  When 
such  a  man  has  others  beneath  his  control,  and 
is  himself  subject  to  no  control,  woe  to  his 
victims!  Men  rougher  than  the  seas  they 
traverse,  and  more  pitiless,  are  among  those 
who  command,  in  merchant  vessels  trading 
between  England  and  America,  as  masters  ;  or, 
more  commonly  have  power  as  mates.  These 
men  are  not  types  of  the  true  American 
or  English  sailor.  Honest  Saxon  seafarers 
bom  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic  must 
and  do  contemn  them;  must  desire  that  they 
shall  not  disgrace  by  their  atrocities  a  great 
national  calling,  and  escape  smft  retribution. 
There  is  no  difficult  and  narrow  question  be- 
tween English  and  American  of  mutual  rights  in 
this  matter.  What  question  there  is,  can  readily 
be  settled  to  the  full  content  of  all  people  who 
speak  the  English  language. 

A  Liverpool  Merchant,  in  a  published  letter, 
calls  attention  to  "  Unpunished  Cruelties  on  the 
High  Seas."  At  Liverpool  they  excite  par- 
ticular attention,  because  there  is  visible  and 
constant  evidence  of  their  result.  One  or  two 
hundred  hospit;d  patients  who  have  been  struck 
down  by  cruelties  endured  on  board  American 
ships,  are  every  year  under  medical  or  surgical 
care,  as  "  consul's  cases."  Into  the  den  of 
London  there  comes  much  of  the  same  kind  of 
suffering ;  but  its  cry  caimot  so  well  be  heard. 
It  does,  we  believe,  happen  that  cruelty  is 
more  common  in  the  mercantile  marine  of  the 
United  States  than  in  that  of  England.  But,  on 
board  the  merchant  ships  of  the  United  States, 
hardly  one  man  in  five  is  a  native  American.  Of 
the  last  ten  cases  of  cruelty  sent  back  to  the 
United  Slates  for  trial,  not  one  had  an  American 
for  defendant,  and,  in  five  of  them,  the  criminals 
were  natives  of  Great  Britain.  This  is  no  dis- 
cussion, therefore,  about  purging  others  of 
offence.  The  Bogota,  in  Mhicli  a  demoniacal 
cruelty  was  inflicted,  was  an  English  vessel. 
But  it  happens  that  the  part  of  the  case  which 
presents  itself  in  the  form  most  available  for 
purposes  of  explanation  concerns  merchant  ships 
of  the  United  States  trading  with  Liverpool. 

If  an  offence  be  committed  in  a  foreign  ship 
while  actuiJly  lying  in  an  English  river,  it  is 
punishable  by  the  English  law. ;  but,  if  it  be  com- 
mitted in  an  American  ship  some  four  miles  from 
the  shore,  all  that  can  oe  done  is  this:  the 
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Aincricaa  oonsal  requires  that  the  accused  be 
delivered  up  to  him,  in  order  that  lie  may  be 
sent  to  the  United  States  for  trial.  This  is  the 
operation  of  the  Extradition  Treaty  of  the  year 
forty-two,  but  practically  it  occurs  only  with 
respect  to  the  crinies  of  murder,  or  assault  with 
intent  to  murder,  robbery ,^  piracy,  arson,  forgery, 
and  the  utterance  of  forged  papers.  Ordmiu-y 
assault  cases,  even  when  they  issue  in  ni;ui- 
slaughter,  cannot  be  tried  in  England.  Neither 
are  tjjcy  despatched  for  trial  to  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  may  therefore  be 
committed  with  impunity.  Three  years  ago, 
the  body  of  a  man,  killed  by  the  third  nude 
of  an  American  ship,  was  brought  ashore  at 
Liverirool.  A  coroner's  jury  sat  upon  it,  and 
brought  in  a  verdict  of  manslaughter.  The 
American  consul  applied  for  the  prisoner,  in 
order  that  he  might  be  sent  back  to  America  for 
trial.  But  our  Home-office  decided  that  the 
offence  was  not  referred  to  in  the  treaty.  The 
offender,  therefore,  was  set  free. 

Even  when  the  consul  has  his  prisoner,  so 
that  he  may  enforce  his  return  home  for  trial, 
he  cannot  compel  all  the  witnesses  to  recross 
the  Atlantic  for  the  sake  of  giving  evidence. 
They  possibly  may  have,  or  fancy  that  they 
have,  more  profitable  business  to  be  looked  after 
elsewhere;  or  they  may  sail  back,  and  yet  be 
lost  for  purposes  of  iustice.  In  the  middle  of 
last  Uecember,  the  Etiwan,  an  American  ship, 
was  in  the  Mersey,  not  abreast  of  Liverpool, 
but  about  two  miles  and  a  half  north-west  of 
the  Crosby  light-ship.  A  seaman  on  board 
attacked  the  second  mate  fiercely,  stabbed  him 
twice  on  the  cheek,  and  nine  times  more  on  other 
parts  of  the  body.  The  prisoner's  defence  was 
that  the  English  court  had  no  jurisdiction  over 
him,  because  a  ship  two  or  tliree  miles  north- 
west of  the  Crosby  light -ship  was  not  legally 
within  the  port  of  Liverpool.  This  plea,  after 
much  discussion,  was  allowed  to  be  good,  and 
the  prisoner  was  sent  for  trial  to  Americti,  at 
an  expense  of  a  hundred  pounds.  Two  sufficient 
witnesses  were  despatched  with  him.  The  wit- 
nesses, having  lanaed,  disappeared  on  business 
of  their  own,  and  the  ruffian,  after  all  the  trouble 
taken,  had  to  be  discharged  from  custody. 

A  second  mate,  who  ny  knocking  a  man  off 
the  yard  had  caused  his  death,  was  to  be  sent 
back  to  the  United  States  for  trial;  but  no 
offers  of  the  consul  could  persuade  the  material 
witness,  who  was  a  Spaniard,  to  go  back  and 
give  his  evidence.  In  every  such  case  the 
prisoner  must  go  unpunished. 

The  great  mass,  however,  of  the  unpunished 
offences  are  the  ordinary  cruelties  that  can  never 
come  before  a  court  at  all ;  being  beyond  the  juris- 
diction of  our  English  law,  and  below  notice  in  a 
■■■■  treal.y.  The  American  consul  has,  indeed,  a  power 
of  his  own  to  take  revenge  ihpon  tlie  pocket  of 
the  captain  (and  the  captam  only)  in  a  vessel  on 
'board  of  which  a  man  has  sulTered  wrongful  hurt. 
He  may  compel  him  to  pay  three  months*  extra 
wages  to  the  sufferer.  Vet  it  is  only  in  a  few 
oases  that  the  captain  has  been  himself  the  of- 
fender, and,  in  many  cases,  it  is  he  who  has  pro- 


tected some  poor  victim  from  a  brut « I  mate. 
Again,  for  injured  men  sent  to  the  hospital  as 
consul's  cases  from  a  ship  newly  come  into  port, 
the  consul  pays  twelve  shillings  a  week,  which 
he  recovers  from  the  captain.  This  arrange- 
ment, of  course,  overlooks  all  minor  cases,  and 
leaves  many  wretched  sufferers  to  find  their  way, 
not  to  the  hospital,  but  to  the  workhouse.  In 
Liverpool,  there  is  a  Society  of  Friends  of  Fo- 
reigners in  Distress,  M'hich  is  in  the  habit  of 
attending  to  some  cases  of  ill-usage  that  do  not 
reach  the  hospital. 

Many  of  these  victims  of  cruelty  were  no 
doubt  disappointed  emigrants,  or  other  wretched 
men  ignorant  of  seamanship,  who  had  engaged 
rashly  to  work  their  passage  home,  and  su tiered 
heavily  for  their  incompetence.  Others  are  men, 
not  seamen,  who  were  trepanned  on  board  by 
vessels  pressed  for  time  and  short  of  hands.  The 
Society  of  Friends  of  Foreigners  in  Distress  met 
with  a  broken-down  German  who  had  been  sent 
as  a  clerk  on  business  to  a  vessel  and  detained 
in  it ;  another  Grcrman  was  engaged  as  a  steward ; 
others  were  engaged  as  surgeons.  All  were 
crushed  with  sadors'  work. 

What  cruelty  on  shipboard  is,  we  have  all  heard 
again  and  again.  Our  present  purpose  is,  to  assist 
iu  urging  that  it  shall  not  be  committed  with 
impunity.  Let  there  be  no  right  of  outlawry 
pertaining  to  the  open  sea. 


A  NEW  SENTIMENTAL  JOURNEY. 

IN  riVE  PARTS. 

Part  III. 

CHAPTER  THE  EIGHTH. 

It  was  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  spent  in  an 
hotel — a  good  hotel,  and  in  a  fashionable  quarter 
— that  there  entered  my  head  a  thought,  which 
had  previously  kept  its  distance. 

It  was  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  that  it  slowly 
dawned  upon  me  that,  what  with  dinners  at  ex- 
pensive cafes,  what  with  orchestra  stalls,  what 
with  irresistible  gloves,  mechanical  hats,  oppor- 
tunities of  getting  boots  of  French  leather  and 
similar  mad  extravagances,  I  was  spending  a 
great  deal  of  money.  And  the  hotel  bill !  Let 
us  face  that  bill  at  once.  Let  us  see  where  we  are. 

I  received  that  bill  with  a  calm  and  guarded 
countenance,  with  a  gentlemanly  air  and  a  gay 
smile.  But  my  soul  sank  wil.lun  me  aghast  at 
its  proportions.  Its  proportions,  indeed,  were 
such  that  it  became  highly  desirable  that  now 
for  a  season  I  should  economise  exceedingly. 
So  much  the  better.  It  has  been  said  that  a 
man  may  live  cheaply  in  Paris.  I  will  make 
trial  of  the  experiment.  Let  me  live  no  longer 
in  hotels.  Let  me  seek  a  lodgment.  Let  me 
rough  it.  Let  me  hug  penury  to  my  soul.  Let 
my  pomp  take  physic,  and  let  me  expose  myself 
to  feel  what  wretches  feel.  My  mails  are  made, 
my  bill  is  paid,  and  a  sweet  little  column  of 
napoleons — a  little  pilcof  gold — and  1  have  parted 
company  for  ever.  Now  let  me  prowl  about 
unfashionable  quarters,  and  when  I  have  secured 
a  room  of  cheapness,  let  me  returu  for  my 
luggage,  and  have  it  out  with  squalor. 
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"  Yes,  dear  and  admirable  lady,  the  chamber 
is,  as  you  remark,  a  pleasant  one,  but  thca  you 
say  it  will  not  be  vacant  for  four  days,  and  I 
\rant  to  come  in  at  once." 

"  Well,  but  here  is  another  room — would  I 
mind  occupying  that  till  the  pleasant  one  is 
empty  ?  It  is  not  quite  such  a  nice  chamber, 
certainly,  but " 

No,  it  certainly  is  not.  The  bed  is  short. 
The  room  is  small  and  fusty,  and  half  filled  up 
with  a  ei^ntic  china  stove.  But  then  four 
nights— tis  not  long.  "  Very  well,  I  will  take 
it,  and  there's  an  end.     I  come  in  to-night." 

Fatal,  fatal  decision.  Why  did  I  not  vacillate, 
as  all  sensible  people  should  ?  Why  did  I  make 
up  my  mind  in  that  absurd  manner  ?  Oh  Inde- 
cision ! — dear,  wise,  prudent,  looking-before-you- 
leap,  much-abused,  invaluable  quality — why  did 
I  not  listen  to  you  then  ? 

Oh  Indecision !  why  this  dead  set  against 
thee  on  every  hand  ?  How  often  hast  thou 
stood  me  in  good  stead.  I  will  surely  one 
day  write  an  essay  on  thee,  in  thy  defence,  and 
prove  how  many  things  (besides  that  marriage 
with  Amelia  Long)  thou  hast  rescued  me  from, 
which  would  have  been  pernicious  in  the  ex- 
treme. 

And  thou  wouldst — dear  one — have  rescued 
me  from  that  chamber  of  horrors  if  I  had  but 
listeued  to  thee — for  thou  wert  tugging  at  my 
heart  and  saying  "don't"  all  the  time  I  was 
committing  myself. 

If  the  man  m  the  lounging-cap  and  the  dress- 
ing-gown, with  the  smile  and  the  evil  coun- 
tenance, who  received  me  on  my  arrival  at  my 
lodgings  with  my  Ullage— if  he  had  shown  mc 
over  the  house  in  the  first  instance  instead  of 
employing  his  wife  for  the  purpose,  I  should 
never  have  taken  the  apartment.  However,  it 
was  too  late  now  to  recede,  so  J.  could  only  de- 
termine to  make  the  best  of  it  and  to  keep  out 
of  the  house  as  much  as  possible. 

Out  of  it  at  once,  just  depositing  my  baggage 
and  looking  round  with  horror.  Out  of  the 
fusty  room,  and  away  to  dinner  and  the  play. 

Hang  it,  though,  I  forgot  :  economy  is  to  be 
the  order  of  the  day.  I  must  have  a  cheap 
dinner,  and  as  to  the  play,  well  suppose,  just  for 
a  night  or  two,  I  was  to  give  that  luxury  up  ? 
What's  this?  a  dinner  for  two  francs  and  a 
quarter.  That's  my  afTair.  "  Why  give  more  ?" 
as  the  advertisements  say,  when  they  want  us  to 
purchase  South  African  port,  or  anything  else 
equally  cheap  and  (if  there  is  anything  of  which 
it  may  be  said)  equally  nasty. 

How  many  legs  has  a  fowl,  my  child  ? — Two. 
— And  how  many  wings  ? — ^Two. — Then  if  I  go 
into  a  tavern  and  ask  for  some  chicken,  the 
chance  of  my  getting  a  wing  is  equal  to  that  of 
my  bemg  served  with  a  leg  ? — ^les,  sir  ;  the 
chances  are  equal. — Arc  they? 

Where  is  the  individual  who  ever  went  into  a 
tavern,  and  calling  for  some  chicken,  was  pro- 
vided with  a  wing  ?  He  docs  not  exist,  or  if  he 
docs,  is  about  as  common  as  a  man  who  would 
fail  to  look  into  the  mirror  twelve  times  per 
hour  when  he  is  growing  a  mous Stop  ! 


CHAPTEE  THE  NIKTH. 

We  were  talking  of  economy.  Of  economy, 
and  the  logs  of  fowls.  The  two  things  go  well 
together. 

Economy  and  Paris  do  no{  go  well  together. 
It  was  economy  that  led  me,  as  described  in  the 
last  chapter  but  one,  to  cross  the  threshold  of 
the  Caf^  Cartilagineux,  which  is  as  nasty  a 
tavern  as  you  will  find  anywhere.  How  should 
it  be  otherwise  when  you  get  soup,  fish,  an 
entree,  a  roast,  a  sweet,  a  bottle  of  wine,  and  a 
dessert,  for  two  francs  and  a  quarter,  and  with  a 
choice  of  two  dishes  in  every  one  of  the  de- 
partments which  I  have  mentioned.  It  was  this 
possibility  of  choice,  by-thc-by,  which  led  to  a 
piece  of  politeness  on  tlie  part  of  an  old  French 
officer,  for  which  I  shall  ever  be  grateful. 
Bewildered  by  a  most  mysterious  name  which 
was  appended  to  one  of  the  dishes  on  the  carte, 
I  was  questioning  the  waiter  very  closely  about 
it,  but  oein^  able  to  get  nothing  out  of  him, 
except  that  it  was  "  excellent,"  I  determined  to 
judge  for  myself,  and  was  just  ordering  it  to  be 
brought,  when  an  old  officer,  decorated  with  the 
Legion  of  Honour,  who  sat  behind  me,  and  had 
evidently  overheard  my  conversation  with  the 
waiter,  this  old  gentleman,  touching  me  on  the 
shoulder,  said,  with  a  polite  bow  and  a  smile, 
"  Eccuse  me,  sare,  you  veel  not  laike  it.  It  is 
bluid  of  peeg." 

I  shall  be  ever  thankful  to  the  man  who  saved 
me  from  eating  "  blood  of  pig,"  especially  at 
the  Cafe  Cartilagineux,  and  1  hope,  if  he  meets 
with  the  present  number  of  this  periodical,  that 
he  will  accept  this  public  testimony  of  my 
gratitude  in  a  kindly  spirit. 

"  The  uses  of  adversity"  may  be  sweet ;  nay, 
they  are  so,  we  know  it  on  good  authority,  but 
woe  to  the  man  whose  adversity  compels  him  to 
have  a  cheap  dinner  at  Paris. 

In  London  a  man  may  have  a  chop,  potatoes^ 
and  a  pint  of  bitter  ale,  all  admiraWe  of  their 
kind,  at  a  very  economical  rate — a  dinner  that 
anybody  might  sit  down  to.  In  Paris,  if  you 
seek  a  corresponding  meal,  which  would  be  a 
"  bifteck"  surrounded  with  potatoes,  you  must 
go  to  a  wretched  hole  to  eat  it,  because  at  any 
place  where  this  dish  would  be  served  in  an 
eatable  condition,  you  would  be  treated  with 
contempt  if  you  ordered  so  small  a  dinner.  It 
is  a  vUe  arrangement.  You  have  the  same 
dinner  for  two  francs  at  the  Cafe  Cagmag  that 
you  get  for  twelve  at  Vefour's.  Only  m  oiie  case 
all  the  dishes  are  disgustingly  bad,  and  in  the 
other  inconceivably  good. 

Excei)t  at  Byron's  Tavern,  an  English  house 
at  the  back  of  the  Opera  Comique,  where  there 
is  a  table  d'hote  at  three  francs  a  bead,  you  cannot 
get  a  cheap  dinner  in  Paris.  That  is  to  say,  a 
dinner  which  a  man  with  a  palate  can  eat  with- 
out loathing.  Let  this  be  distinctly  understood. 
It  is  very  important. 

There  arc  in  this  world  persons  without 
palates.  I  write  not  for  them.  Let  them  fill 
their  stomachs  with  garbage  at  the  Cafe  Car- 
tilagineux, and  come  out  triumphant  with  a 
toothpick  in  their  mouths,  or  let  them  go  to  a 
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wine-shop  and  masticate  a  "  bifteck"  swimming 
in  oily  butter,  washed  clown  with  draughts  oT 
wine  which  resembles  red  ink  in  consistency  and 
flavour.  For  such  men  I  write  not.  For  those 
who  mind  what  they  eat  it  is,  I  think,  impossible 
to  diue  at  Paris  (except  at  the  tavern  I  have 
mentioned  above)  for  less  than  six  or  seven 
francs,  including  evervtliing. 

I  am  coing  to  tell  tlie  reader  a  thing  for  which 
he  may  laugh  at  me  if  he  will. 

Although  I  never  went  to  the  Caf^  Car- 
tilagincux  without  execrating  its  fare,  I  yet 
found  in  that  place  of  entertainment  one  source 
of  attraction  which  caused  me  to  take  my  meal 
of  horseflesh  there  more  frequently  than  suited 
my  organs  of  digestion  or  my  sense  of  taste. 

At  the  bufi'et  which  stanas  in  the  middle  of 
the  large  room  in  which  the  bad  dinners  are 
served  there  sits  a  middle-aged  matron  of  com- 
fortable appearance,  whose  function  it  is  to  make 
out  the  bills,  to  distribute  the  bits  of  sugar  for 
cofl'ee,  and  otherwise  to  superintend  the  general 
cartilaginous  arrangements  of  the  Caf6. 

Seated  beside  this  personage,  and  enclosed 
behind  the  buffet  as  within  the  outworks  of  a 
fortification,  there  would  be  found  occasionally 
— but  not  tjways — a  young  girl,  her  daughter — 
a  pearl  of  loveliness. 

I  have  never  seen  a  more  refined  or  exalted 
beauty.  I  have  never  seen  a  human  being  so 
misplaced.  I  know  neither  modesty  nor  good- 
ness when  I  see  them,  if  this  girl  (to  whom  I 
never  spoke  a  word  in  my  life)  was  not  possessed 
of  a  pure  and  loving  soul. 

^uat  a  combination  was  here.  What  an  in- 
stance of  that  irony  of  which  one  sees  examples 
in  every  hour  of  life.  Consider  it  well.  In  this 
scene  of  French  tavern  existence,  of  common 
feeding,  of  vile  meat  and  viler  cookery,  in  this 
sickly  atmosphere  of  stews  and  gravies,  of 
weaky  soups  and  leggy  fowls,  in  this  din  of 
squalor,  in  this  sordid  environment,  there  is 
found  a  jewel,  for  which  the  gilding  of  a  palace 
would  be  a  mean  and  unworthy  sitting. 

Strang  and  terrible  anomaly !  Sudden  and 
bewildenng  transition.  Straight,  and  at  one 
step,  from  the  ridiculous  to  the  sublime,  from 
grossest  garbage  to  most  glorious  beauty,  from 
rough  and  vulgar  discord  to  a  strain  of  harmony 
that  holds  the  senses  rapt. 

Must  I  own  that  I  often  went  to  this  wretched 
tavern,  simply  that  I  might  have  the  pleasure  of 
sitting  near  this  charming  creature,  that  I  found 
a  sense  of  companionship  in  the  mere  fact  of 
being  in  the  room  with  her— and  that  I  never 
left  that  miserable  caf^  but  in  a  gentler  mood 
than  when  I  entered  it.  Must  I  own  this,  and 
hear  the  reader  say,  "  This  is  either  a  boy  of 
eighteen,  or  an  idiot."  Yet  I  am  neither— or  at 
any  rate  I  am  not  eighteen.  I  have  almost  for- 
gotten that  I  ever  was.  It  must  be,  then,  that  I 
am  idiotic— to  go  and  eat  bad  dinners  that  I  may 
be  in  the  room  with  the  guardian  of  a  side-board.' 

If  it  is  not  easy  to  dine  cheap  at  Paris,  it  is 
et^ually  diflicult  to  go  to  the  play  in  an  econo- 
mical manner.     At  some  of  tne  theatres,  it  is 


true,  there  are  besides  the  "  fauteuils  d'or- 
chestre,"  a  range  of  places  between  them  and 
the  pit,  called  "  stalles  d'orchestre,"  in  which 
you  can  sit  with  some  degree  of  ease,  at  a  mode- 
rate expenditure.  An  admirable  arrangement 
by-the-by,  which  may  be  seen,  together  with  all 
other  admirable  arrangements,  at  our  own  new 
Adclphi. 

The  stalles  d'orchestre,  however,  are  not  to  be 
met  with  in  all  the  Parisian  theatres,  and  woe  to 
the  man  who  buries  himself  in  delusive  "  pour- 
tours"  or  "  baignoires."  Woe  still  more  to  him 
who  ascends.  The  heat,  the  absence  of  ventilation 
(rendered  so  much  more  unendurable  by  the  clos- 
ing of  all  the  box  doors),  these  things  prevent  a 
man  from  taking  any  pleasure  in  what  is  going  on. 

The  tyranny  of  oflBcials  in  Paris  is  seen  every- 
where, and  is  perfectly  unbearable.  Routine  is 
adhered  to  ana  enforced,  as  in  this  matter  of  the 
hermetical  sealing  of  box  doors,  in  a  manner  very 
difficult  to  submit  to.  The  French  mob  are 
strangely  and  inconsistently  submissive  in  all 
these  matters,  and  allow  themselves  to  be 
treated  like  children. 

The  cheap  dinner  and  the  cheap  theatrical 
experience,  then,  being  alike  unsatisfactory,  let 
us  now  go  home  to  our  apartment  and  see  how 
we  like  the  cheap  lodgings.  Perhaps  the  room 
may  look  nicer  with  tue  bed  made.  Unhappily 
there  is  one  defect  about  that  bed  though,  which 
all  the  making  in  the  world  will  never  remedy. 
It  is  so  desperately  and  insanely  short.  I  know 
by  measurement  that  I  can  never  be  comfortable 
in  that  bed.  By  measurement,  I  say.  I  tested 
the  length  of  that  couch  with  my  umbrella  while 
there  was  nobody  looking.  I  am  two  umbrellas 
long,  and  that  bed  measures  an  umbrella  and 
three-quarters.  How  can  I  hope  for  rest  ?  How 
can  a  man  sleep  peacefully  in  a  bed  which  is  a 
quarter  of  an  umbrella  too  short  for  him  ?  I 
must  make  up  my  mind  to  it,  however.  There 
is   no  remedy,   let    there  be  no   regret.     Let 

me What's  this  ? — I  am  grasping  the  sheet 

in  my  hand  to  test  its  dryness — Damp  ?  No, 
not  damp — wet — wringing  wet.  Ha  !  ha ! — a 
short  bed  and  a  damp,  eh  ?  We  will  lie  down 
in  our  clothes. 

Lying  down  in  your  clothes  is  a  pleasant  and 
refreshing  process.  But  why  does  it  make  you 
feel  the  next  moniing  as  if  you  had  been  beaten 
with  clubs  from  head  to  foot — as  if  you  had 
been  intoxicated  overnight  ?  Why  aoes  no 
amount  of  washing  make  you  feel  clean  ?  Whv 
do  your  limbs  ache,  aud  why  are  your  eyes  full 
of  sand?  Lying  down  in  your  clothes  is  just 
better  than  rheumatic  fever — and  that's  all. 

Yet  I  had  two  nights  of  it.  For  1  had  taken 
such  an  aversion  to  the  room  and  to  the  house  I 
was  lodging  in,  that  the  day  after  my  first  ex- 
perience of  the  damp  sheets  I  fled  from  the 
shelter  of  the  odious  walls  aud  kept  out  all  day. 
It  was  the  day  of  that  walk  in  the  suburbs,  of 
which  more  is  said  elsewhere.  I  deluded  myself 
with  vain  hopes  that  the  sheets  would  get  dry  of 
themselves.  But  they  did  nothing  of  the  kmd, 
and  I  was  compelled  to  seek  a  trousered  -repose 
once  more. 
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CHAPTBB!  TUB  TENTH, 

Th£BB  is  a  boR  a|X)a  the  door.  Let  it  do 
its  office.  I'm  at  home  to  nobody — nor  must 
anybody  read  this  chapter  but  those  who  are 
prepared  to  go  into  a  domestic  matter  of  great 
interest,  but  of  an  csseutially  private  nature. 

I  cannot  and  will  not  stand  another  night  of 
sleeping  in  my  clothes.  It  is  not  to  be  endured. 
What  must  I  do  then  ?  The  sheets  are  not  a 
bit  less  damp  than  they  were  the  first  niglri.. 
There  remains  but  one  course  open  to  me  :  1 
must  air  my  bedding.  Won't  Femoustrate,  the 
thing  must  be  done. 

First  of  all  a  roaring  fire  in  the  china  stove. 
What  a  fire !  What  a  stove !  How  it  roars 
and  cracks  with  metallic  snapping^  in  the 
chimney  !  I  wish  it  may  not  burst  suddenly, 
and  fall  into  the  midst  of  the  room  a  mass  of 
heated  china,  of  fiery  fuel,  and  red-hot  iron 
chimney.  That  china  stove  is  so  large  and  gets 
so  hot,  that  very  soon  I  feel  as  if  the  marrow  in 
my  bones  was  dried  up  and  turned  to  powder. 
My  tongue  rattles  against  the  roof  of  my  mouth. 
Asphyxia  will  ensue  unless  something  is  done  to 
air  the  room.  The  window  must  be  opened. 
Impossible,  it  won't  stir :  it  is  a  French  window, 
opening — or  rather  not  opening — down  the 
middle.  A  plague  upon  the  French  window ! 
I  don't  believe  it's  ever  been  opened  in  its  life. 
I  am  getting  angry :  tug,  pull,  rattle,  shake — 
no  use.  Kneo  against  lower  part  of  window- 
frame  :  now  tug,  pnll,  rattle,  sliake,  again — no 
result  whatever.  Hold  top  of  window  with  left 
hand  and  repeat  the  shaking  process  with  right 
— worse  and  worse  !  And  all  this  exertion  in  a 
room  with  no  air  in  it,  only  stove  smoke  and 
mephit  ic  vapour  !  I  shall  suffocate— I  shall  go 
mad— I  shall  have  to  break  a  pane  of  glass  ! 
One  more  mighty  pull,  with  all  my  force  and  all 
m^  weight  thrown  into  a  last  desj)airuig  efi"ort : 
window  opens  suddenly  without  the  slightest 
show  of  resistance,  and  I  am  flung  upon  my 
back  contused  and  stunned.  Never  mmd,  the 
window  is  opened.  Now  for  the  grand  event  of 
the  day— now  for  an  assault  upon  the  bedding. 

Yes,  n  mattress  is  a  diiScult  tiling  to  manage 
all  alone  when  you've  got  it  off  tlie  bed,  and 
when  the  room  is  small,  and  when  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  large  furniture  about,  and  when  a 
stove,  which  singes  everything  that  touches  it, 
fills  up  two-thirds  of  the  apartment.  It  is  at 
such  a  time,  I  repeat,  that  a  gentleman  unaccus- 
tomed to  mattresses  will  find  that  they  are 
afflicted  with  a  weakness  which  renders  them 
ever  ready  to  droop  upon  his  head  as  he  carries 
them  in  his  arms,  leaving  more  flue  upon  his 
hair  than  he  is  usually  in  the  habit  of  wearing. 
He  will  nlso  find  that  they  are  apt,  when  placed 
before  the  fire,  to  double  up  in  unexpected 
places,  and  to  lean  over  heavily  when  propped 
against  cliaire,  while  the  chairs  themselves,  on  a 
higlily  |)olislied  oak  floor,  will  not  uncommonly 
sbde  back  from  the  pressure  of  the  mattress,  and 
allow  it  to  sink  with  aggravating  languor  to  the 
ground. 

It  is  much  easier  to  deal  nrith  the  blankets 
and  sheets;  for,  once  get  the  mattress  to  stand 


up  upon  its  edge,  and  joo  can  lay  the  other 
articles  which  require  airing  over  it,  r^d  range 
them  in  a  semicircle  round  the  fire.  Yes,  this  ' 
is  much  easier,  and  now  I  have  succeeded  in 
surrounding  the  china  stove  with  a  perfect  am-  ' 
pliitlieatre-  of  bedding.  "  Capital,'  I  say  to 
mvself,  "  I  shall  get  between  the  sheets  to-night, 

at' any  rate— I  shall ^ What's  that  P     Well, 

it's  a  tap  at  the  door. 

"Who's  there?"  I  howl. 

"  A  gentleman,"  says  the  voice  of  my  land- 
lord, "  wishes  to  see  the  room.  As  I  am  going  to 
leave  it  in  two  days,  will  I  allow  him  to  enter." 

What  can  I  do  but  unbolt  the  door  and  admit 
tliem.. 

The  man  with  the  loungine-cap  and  the  dress- 
ing-gown, and  the  evil  smile,  comes  in,  accom- 
panied by  a  grave  and  short  gentleman,  who  will 
fit  tiie  bed  nicely— that  man  is  not  more  than  an 
umbrella  and  a  half  long,  /  know.  "Pouf !" 
says  the  short  gentleman,  on  entcrmg  the  apart- 
ment, and  I  dare  say  it  does  strike  hot,  coming 
out  of  the  air.  "  Pouf !"  says  the  man  with  the 
lounging-cap  and  the  evil  eye.  After  one  glance 
at  the  condition  of  the  room,  he  never  takes  that 
eye  off  me,  and  never  ceases  to  smile  ;  but  it  is 
tiie  tight  smile  with  closed  lips  that  indicates 
malice.  The  man  who  smiles  like  that  will  never 
forgive  the  implied  dampness  of  his  linen. 

The  conduct  of  the  short  gentleman  is  deli- 
cate in  the  extreme.  He  looks  at  the  clock  on 
the  chimney-piece,  at  the  floor,  out  of  window, 
makes  remarks  on  the  prospect— <ioe9  everjthing, 
in  short,  but  look  at  the  bedding  before  the 
stove.  Bless  him  for  it.  As  he  leaves  the  room 
he  waves  his  hand  towards  the  table  whicli  is 
covered  with  manuscript,  and  says  that  he  fears 
he  has  "  deranged  me."  Blessings  upon  the 
head  of  that  short  Frenchman.  "  It  is  such  deli- 
cacy as  this,*'  I  said  to  myself,  one  hour  after- 
wards—it; took  me  an  hour  to  recover — "it  is 
such  delicacy  as  this  which  has  won  for  the 
French  nation  that  reputation  for  a  refined 
politeness  which  they  deserve  so  well;  What 
shall  we  say  of  such  politeness.  It  warms  the 
heart  of  him  towards  whom  it  is  exercised  with 
admiration,  and  fills  him  with  a  glow  of  grati- 
tude. Nay,  at  this  moment,  while  I  think  and 
write  of  it,  it  has  made  my  heart  feel  lighter  and 
more  loving  to  all  tiie  world. 

Alas,  that  this  courtesy  (I  am  obliged  by  truth 
to  own  it)  is  often  of  little  vidue  as  showing  a 
good  heart.  Ala.s,  that  one  of  the  best  and  most 
generous  men  I  know  (it  is  my  friend  Growler 
of  whom  I  am  speaking)  is  at  the  same  time  so 
disagreeaWe  and  offensive  in  his  manners  that  it 
is  a  pain  to  be  in  the  room  with  him. 

I  did  not  make  all  these  reflections,  as  I  have 
said,  till  long  after  the  short  gentleman  and  the 
man  with  the  lounging-cap  had  left  the  apart- 
ment. After  bolting  tlie  door  upon  them,  I  fell 
down  upon  the  mattress  (which  had  taken  the 
opportunity  of  its  owner's  entrance  to  sink  upon 
tiie  floor  and  do  obeisance  before  him)— 1  fell,  I 
say,  upon  the  mattress,  and  remained  speeclilcss, 
with  my  mind  a  blank  for  thirty-five  minutes  by 
my  aunt  Jones's  repeater. 
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At  tbe  expirntioii' of  which  time  I  arose,  and 
set  myself  to  work  to  replace  llie  beildiiu^,  whieh 
I  hud  now  uired  to  m;  Mti&iactiuu,  and  whioh, 
in  case  of  any  more  visitors  arriving*  it. would  be 
as  well  to  have  in  its  place.  • 


TIl£  OLOWarS  SONGvi 

"  IIkrk  I  am !." — and  the  Iloaae  lejoicea;  •. 
Forth  I  tamble  from. out  the  slips; 
"  Here  I  am !" — and  a  hundred  voices 
"Welcome  rac  on  with  hiughing  lips. 

The  Master,  with  easy  pride. 

Treads  the  sawdnst  down  5 

Or  quickens  the  horse'n  stride. 

And  calls  fur  bis  jesting  clown. 
"What,  ho,  Mr.  Merriman! — Diofc, 
Here's  a  lady  that  wants  your  plato." 
I  throw  them  a  somerset,  quick,  .. 
And  ^in  in  some  beauty's  face. ' 

I  tumble,  and  jump,  and  chaffy  . 

And  till  Ibem  whh  wild  delights; 

Whatever  «y  sorrow,  I  laugh. 

Thro'  the  summer  and  winter  nights.  . 
I  joke  with  the  men,  if  I  dare  ; 
Do  they  strike,  why  I  cringe  and  stoop ; 
And  I  ride  like  a  bird  in  air, 
And  I  jump  through  the  blazing  hoop. 

Whatever  they  say  ar  do, 

1  am  ready  with  joke  and  jibe  ; 

And,  whenever  the  jests  are  new 

I  follow,  like  all  my  tribe. 
But  life  is  not  all  a  jest. 
Whatever  the  wise  ones  say ; 
For  when  I  steal  home  to  rest 
(And  I  seek  it  at  dawn  of  day). 

If  winter,  there  is  no  fire ; 

If  summer,  there  is  no  air: 

My  welcome's  a  hungry  choir 

Of  children,  and  scanty  fare. 
My  wife  is  aa  lean  a«cold 
As  famine  can  make  man's  wife  9 
We  are  both  of  us  sonr  and  old 
With  drinking  tbe  dregs  of  lifel  . 

Yet,  why  do  I  sigh  ?     1  wonder 

Would  the  "  Pit"  or  the  "  Boxea"  aigh, 

Should  I  wash  off  my  paint,  and,  tmder, 

Show  how  a  Fool  roust' die? 

OCR  EYE-WITNESS. 

We  are  about  to  introduce  a  new  personage 
to  the  reader ;  or  rather  we  are  about  to  reveal 
in  his  true  character  a  person  with  whom  t]ie 
reader,  is  alreadr  »lightly  acquAinted.  Let  i  the 
introduction  tatc  place  with  all  the  proper 
ceremony,  and  with  due  formality  :  Reader, 
Mr.  David  Fudge — Mr.  David  Fudge,  Reader. 

"Very  happy,"  says  reader,"  to  make  the  ac- 
quaintance of  a^ntlcman  with  whose  works  1  nni 
so  familiar— remember  your  charming  descrip- 
tion of — hum.lia,  channiug  indeed -hS,  hum.'' 

And  then  the  reader  turns  aside  to  us,  the  in- 
troduccr,  and  asks  in  an  under  tone,.  "  Who  is 
he  ?"  We  reply  that  he  is  simply  an  observant 
gentleman  who  goes  about  with  lus  eyes  and  ears 
ojien,  who  notes  tveryJhing  that  comes  in  his 
way,  and  wiio  has  furuiihed  to  this  periodical 
certain  results  of  liis  faculty  of  observation. 
Wo  further  state  that  Mr.  Fudge  is  familiarly 


known  among  his  associates  in  labour  as  "  the 
«ve-witnes$,"  because  he  either  has,  or  says  he 
has,  seen  everything  he  doseribes.  As  our  eye- 
witness, he  undertook  to  report  to  us  wliat,  he  ob- 
served wlien  he  went  to  see  the  "Talking  Fisii," 
and  anytliingthat  niightstrikchim  atthe"Derby;?* 
This  is  the  report  that  he  sends  in : 

Your  eye-witness  begs  to  report  kimself  a^ 
having  returned  safe  from  the  Derby;   ■ 

He  has  also  been  to  see  the  "  Talking  Pish." 

Concerning  the  first  of  these  Institutions  he 
Ls  not  going  to  say  anything  except  that  he 
started  smart  and  ioyous,  and  returned  dirty  and 
penitent;  that,  naving  lost  his  money  on 
"brother  to  Somebody,"  he  objects  henceforth 
to  .all  race-horses  who  are  relatives  of  distin- 
guished characters,  and  prefers  those  that  go 
upon  their  own  merits ;  that  a  facetious  stranger, 
one  of  a  large  party  on  the  top  of  an  omnibus, 
invited'  him  to  ascend  and  witness  the  race  with' 
the  assurance  that  there  was  "plenty  of  room 
on  the  ton  of  the  whip,"  and  that  he  finally  did 
witne«w  tiie  race  while  executing  a  remarkable 
"  act"  of  balancing  with  one  foot  on  the  edge  of 
the  hood  of  a  phaeton,  the  other  ou  a  basket  of 
provision*  three  feet  distant,  and  with  nothing 
to  hold  on  by  but  the  hat  of  a  gentleman  who 
was  much  intoxicated,  and  who  was  standing 
upon  the  spoke  of  a  wheel,  and  a  walking-stick. 

So  much  for  what  your  eye-witness  observed ' 
at  the  Derby.     Now. for  what  he  remarked  when 
he  assisted  at   the   Exliibition  of  the  Talking 
Fish,   on  Tuesday,  the  thirty-first  of  lllay— ^a 
thunderous  and  overcast  day. 

He  remarked  that  this  animal  would  be  de- 
scribed with  propriety  as  the  Talking  Fish,  but 
for  two  circumstanoes'-'it  ■  is  noi  a  fash,  and  it 
Aoesnot  talk.  In  the  nine  days  appropriated  to 
this  wonder,  no  one  appears  to  have  noticed  this 
little  error  in  descriptioi};  Under' these  circum- 
stances your  eye-witness. is  mistrustful  of  him- 
self. Is  he  labouring  under  some  delusion  P 
Is  a  seal  a  fish  P     Is  barking  like  a  dog  talking? 

Perhaps  it  is.  Perhaps  the  animal  is  not  ex- 
hibited in  Piccadilly ;  perhaps  Piccadilly  is  not 
PiccatUUy  but  Pall-mall ;  perhaps  there  is  no 
equestrian  statue  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  on 
Constitution-hill ;  perhaps  it  is  easy  to  dance 
with  ladies  who  wear  hoops  ;  ])erhap3  they  don't 
wear  them  at  all ;  perhaps  your  eye-witness  b 
perfectly  happv ;  perhaps  he  has  a  large  fortune ; 
perhaps  he  didn't  lose  on  the  Derby ;  perhaps 
there  is  not  a  tree  outside  his  bedroom  window 
and  a  sparrow  watching  him  from  its  branches  . 
as  he  writes ;  perhjms  there  is  no  war  in  Sar- 
dinia; perhaps  the  French  alliance  is  a  sound, 
one;  perliaps  tlie  Em])eror  of  the  French  is  un- 
afl'ectedly  fond  of  England ;  perhaps  it  was  an 
tinsel  fish  thing  to  get  up  a  tiissolntiou  of  Pftr- 
lianient  at  the  particular  moment  when  it  was  . 
got  up ;  perhaps  there  was  no  dissolution  at  all ; 
perha|)s  it  is  easy  to  cro>s  over  at  the  Regent- 
circus,  Oxford-street ;  perhaps  the  New  Adelphi 
is  not  a  comfortable  ilieatre;  perhaps  there  is 
no  humbug  in  advert  perhaps-r-perhaps 

a  burking  seal  is  a  1  .     u. 
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When  your  eye-witness  entered  the  exhibition 
room,  and  when  he  saw  it  lying  at  the  bottom  of  its 
tub,  he  was  stiuek  first  of  £di  bvthc  creature's  eyes, 
by  their  intelligence,  their  soft  beauty,  and  by  the 
glance  of  helpless  appeal  which  it  directed  from 
one  to  the  other  of  the  faces  by  which  it  was 
surrounded.  This  was  what  struck  him  first. 
Then  it  struck  him  that,  if  convenient,  he  should 
like  to  have  a  large  ship  ready  in  the  Pool  of 
London,  to  convey  the  Talking  Fish  back  to  the 
coast  of  Africa  from  which  it  had  been  brought ; 
then  it  struck  him  that  as  tliis  was  perhaps  not 
convenient,  he  should  like  to  have  a  rifle  loaded 
with  ball,  with  full  liberty  to  discharge  the  same 
at  the  head  of  the  poor  seal,  and  so  put  her  out 
of  her  misery  at  once  and  for  all.  These  different 
inclinationshavingpassedthroughtheheadofyoui' 
eye-witness,  and  there  appearing  to  be  obstacles 
to  the  gratification  of  every  one  of  them,  it  oc- 
curred to  him  next  to  resign  himself  to  circum- 
stances, to  look  about  mm,  and  see  what  was 
going  on. 

Nothing  was  going  on.  A  large  seal  was  lying 
at  the  bottom  of  an  immense  tub,  round  which 
about  twenty  persons  were  standing  with  their 
mouths  open,  wondering  when  the  performance 
was  to  begin.  The  seal  appeared  to  be  almost 
in  a  torpid  state,  except  when,  as  has  been 
described  above,  it  turned  from  time  to  time  its 
languid  eyes  to  the  faces  round  the  bath,  looking 
from  one  to  the  other  with  vexed  perplexity.  It 
uttered,  too,  at  intervals  a  sharp  and  painful  cry, 
which  was  accompanied  by  a  snappmg  sound, 
occasioned  probably  by  the  meeting  of  its  teeth. 
A  fat  man,  whom  your  witness  liked,  who  spoke 
kindly  to  the  seal ;  another  man  like  a  foreign 
ambassador,  or  Royal  Duke,  whom  your  witness 
disliked,  who  spoke  savagely  to  the  seal ;  and  a 
faint-hearted  man,  whom  your  witness  regarded 
in  a  negative  light,  who  spoke  childishly  to  the 
seal,  seemed  all  to  have  a  share  in  exhibiting 
the  animal,  and  all  tried,  in  their  different  ways, 
to  make  the  poor  beast  exert  itself. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  seal  uttered  now  and 
then  a  cry  like  a  bark.  This  was  only  at 
intervals  at  first ;  but  when  the  Royal  Duke, 
mounting  on  a  "  coign  of  vantage,"  commenced 
a  scientiiic  lecture  on  the  animal,  which  was,  he 
said,  to  be  "  tlie  subject«of  a  few  remarks,"  the 
seal  took  te  barking  violently  and  frequently, 
and  at  last  never  left  off  at  all,  taking  it  evidently 
as  an  insult  that  it  should  be  lectured  upon,  and 
determining  that  not  a  word  that  was  said  about 
its  nature  and  habits  should  reach  the  public. 
The  Talking  Fish  not  only  declined  to  talk  itself, 
but  was  an  enemy  to  talkativeness  in  others. 

"  The  extraordinary  animal,"  the  lecturer 
began — "  the  extraordinary  animal — bow-wow — 
subject  of  the  present  cxliibition — bow-wow, 
bow-wow — on  the  coast  of  Africa — bow-wow — 
mouth  of  the  —  bow-wow — river — bow-wow, 
bow-wow  —  disputed  point  —  bow-wow  —  na- 
turalists —  bow-wow —  indeed  Professor — bow- 
wow— expresses  himself  to  this  effect — bow- 
wow, bow-wow,  bow-wow,  bow-wow — while  that 
eminent  comparative  anatomist,  Dr. — bow-wow 
— in  treating  on  this  subject — bow-wow,  bow- 


wow— in  his  work  on  the  function  of — bow-wow 
— has  been  understood  to  say — bow-w^w,  bow- 
wow, bow-wow,  bow-wow,  bow-wow 

This  was  all  that  was  audible  of  the  lecture, 
the  rest  was  lost  in  an  uninterrupted  volley  of 
barking  of  the  loudest  and  most  overpowering 
description.  The  Royal  Duke  descendea  from  his 
bad  eminence  in  evident  disgust,  and  saying  to 
the  faint-hearted  man,  "  See  what  you  can  do 
with  her,"  proceeded  to  look  moodily  on  as  if 
he  were  a  spectator  from  outside,  and  to  la.sh 
with  many  taunts  the  faint-hearted  man,  who  for 
his  part  had  evidently  no  hope  of  the  seal  from 
the  beginning.  The  Talking  Fish,  it  must  be 
mentioned,  was  a  female  taking  fish,  and  her 
name  it  seemed  was  Jenny. 

"  WiU  um's  Jenny  come  and  kiss  urn's  hand  ?" 
said  the  faint-hearted  man,  leaning  over  the  tub 
to  address  the  seal.  "  No,  of  course  she  won't," 
he  added,  when  the  seal  declined  the  invitation 
with  a  bark  of  disgust ;  "  I  knew  she  wouldn't." 

"  You've  got  no  perseverance,"  said  the  Royal 
Duke ;  "  why  don't  you  go  on  at  her  till  she  does?" 

"  Much  better  leave  her  alone,"  said  the  fat 
man.  "  Poor  Jenny,"  he  continued,  stooping 
over  the  bath.  Tiie  seal  rose  up  out  of  tlie 
water,  and  lifting  up  her  face,  kissed  him  as  he 
uttered  the  words.  "  Poor  Jenny,"  said  the  fat 
man,  "  have  they  been  beating  you,  Jenny  ?" 

Had  they  ?  Why  did  Jenny  wince  when  the 
Royal  Duke  happened  to  wave  his  hand ;  wliy 
did  she  wince,  and,  shrinking  away  to  the  othet 
end  of  the  bath,  look  again  from  face  to  face 
in  mute  but  strong  appeal.     Poor  Jenny  ! 

"  Try  her  again,"  said  the  Royal  Duke  to  the 
faint-hearted  man. 

"  AVliat's  the  good  ?"  answered  that  despond- 
ent gentleman. 

"Never  mind  asking, '  What's  the  good  ?'  "re- 
torted the  Regal  Potentate,  "  but  try  lier  again." 

The  gentleman  who,  according  to  the  proverb, 
was  disqualified  for  the  winning  of  fair  ladies, 
did  try  her  again. 

"  Um's  Jenny's  naughty  lickle  girl  not  to  kiss 
um's  hand — come  zen,  Idss  um's  hand,"  said  the 
faint-hearted  man.  There,"  he  continued,  when 
this  appeal  proved  no  more  successful  than  the 
last — "  there,  what  did  I  tell  you?  Are  you  sa- 
tisfied now  ?" 

•'  No,"  said  the  Royal  Duke, "  I'm  not.  Try 
showing  her  some  fish." 

"  Give  um's  Jenny  pretty  lickle  fish,  if  um's 
Jenny  '11  kiss  um's  hjuid,"  said  the  faint-hearted 
man,  showing  a  highly  flavoured  flounder  to  the 
unfortunate  animal. 

The  Talking  Fish,  knowing  it  would  not  get 
the  flounder,  or  perhaps  not  liking  the  smell  of 
it,  remained  stationary  at  the  other  end  of  the 
bath,  and  sure  enough  the  flounder  was  taken 
away  again  and  put  into  a  basket  whose  per- 
fume was  not  agreeable. 

"  Oh,  hang  it !"  the  fat  man  interposed, 
"  don't  break  faith  with  a  fellow — with  a  fish, 
I  mean — like  that.  Give  it  to  her.  What's  the 
good  of  tantalising  her  like  that  ?" 

"  What's  the  good  of  anythink  ?"  said  the  de- 
spondent man.    This  was  one  of  those  propn- 
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sitions  of  a  general  nature  which  nobody  present 
seemed  capable  of  grappling  with  ;  so  the  faint- 
hearted man  went  on ;  "  When  she  says  she 
won't  do  a  thing,  she  won't." 

"You've  no  perseverance,"  said  the  Royal 
Dulte.     "  Try  her  iigain." 

"  Try  her  yourself,"  retorted  the  faint-hearted 
man. 

"  Come  here,  Jenny,"  said  the  Royal  Duke, 
in  a  fierce  tone.  The  seal  came  across  the  bath 
to  where  he  stood,  looked  timidly  up  at  him, 
and  slunk  away  to  the  other  end  of  the  tank. 

Sucli  was  the  exliibition  at  which  your  eye- 
witness assisted  with  a  heavy  heart.  Sometimes 
the  regal-looking  personage,  dragging  the  seal 
about  by  the  skin  of  its  back,  and,  pushing  it 
violently  across  the  bath,  would  force  it  almost 
into  the  mouth  of  the  faint-hearted  man,  who 
was  the  chief  exhibitor.  On  these  occasions 
she  would,  in  desperation,  raise  her  head  and 
breast  out  of  the  water  and  put  her  Ups  to  his 
mouth.  Sometimes  she  would  half  present  him 
with  a  fin.  But  where  was  the  talking  ?  Was 
this  the  animal  for  whose  feats  of  dialogue  the 
pubUc  had  been  prepared  by  a  placard  stuck  on 
every  dead  wall  in  London,  representing  a  Bri- 
tish siiilor  in  earnest  conversation,  not  to  say 
argument,  with  an  enormous  codfish  standing 
upright  upon  the  tip  of  its  tail  ?    Was  this  all  ? 

No,  this  was  not  all.  To  the  eye  of  your  wit- 
ness there  was  exhibited  the  heart  of  that  poor 
seal.  He  read  it  through  her  eyes  ;  and,  in  it, 
read  a  tale  of  sorrow  that  made  his  own  heart 
sad,  and  caused  him  for  a  moment  reverently  to 
hope  that  even  for  the  sufferings  of  the  brute 
cr^tion  there  may  be  some  compensating  good 
in  store.  He  hoped  this  as  far  as  might  consist 
with  romance,  and  it  comforted  him;  tor  the  eyes 
of  that  seal,  their  expression,  and  tlie  capability 
of  feeling  which  they  seemed  to  indicate,  haunted 
him  as  he  left  the  place,  and  are  before  him  now 
while  he  writes. 

There  is,  in  the  Exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Academy  this  year,  a  picture  by  Sir  Edwin 
Laudseer,  which  has  been  received  somewhat 
unmercifully,  and  which  yet — besides  possessing 
many  pictorial  beauties  of  a  high  grade — is,  in 
its  dim  suggestion  of  a  hope  that  even  the  lower 
animals  are  not  wholly  excluded  from  a  share  in 
the  scheme  of  Heaven's  mercy,  very  beau- 
tiful. It  is  the  work  of  one  who,  as  has  been 
said,  suggests  this  rather  than  asserts  it.  The 
minds  of  those  who  feel  deeply  will  at  times 
stretch  forward  thus  in  a  strong  sympathy  with 
the  sufferings  of  creation,  and  will  strain  to  get 
a  glimpse  beyond  that  glass  through  which  wc 
see  so  darkly. 

The  Talking  Fish  declined  to  talk.  And 
yet  to  your  eye-witness  she  did  talk,  and  oh,  how 
plainly !  How  plainly,  as  she  worked  herself 
round  and  round,  and  looked  from  face  to  face, 
how  plainly  she  spoke,  not  with  her  mouth, 
indeed  but  with  her  wistful  eyes. 

"  What  have  I  done  ?"  she  said—"  what  have 
I  done,  that  this  misery  should  have  come  ujKin 
me  P  What  is  this  close  and  stifling  room  ? 
What  are  these  faces  that  gaze  at  me  in  my 


prison  ?  Wliy  am  I  here  ?  Where  is  the  sea 
that  used  to  stretch  around  me  further  than  my 
eyes  could  follow  ?  Where  the  miglity  river  at 
whose  mouth  I  lived  ?  Where  the  sun,  in  which 
I  loved  to  l)ask  P  Wliere  is  my  mate  ?  They 
have  taken  him  from  me,  and  killed  him.  Oh  that 
they  would  kill  me  too,  and  deliver  me  from  this 
dreadful  place ! 


THE  SECOND  SITTING. 

We  left  (at  page  189)  Monsieur  Werdet  suc- 
cessful, after  some  preliminary  disappointment 
and  humiliation,  in  his  first  literary  treaty  with 
Balzac.  We  left  him,  the  happy  proprietor  and 
hopeful  publisher  of  the  second  edition  of  Le 
Medccin  de  Campagne. 

Once  started.  Monsieur  Werdet  was  too  wise 
a  man  not  to  avail  himself  of  the  only  certain 
means  of  success  in  modem  times.  He  puffed 
magnificently.  Every  newspaper  in  Pans  was 
inundated  with  a  deluge  of  advertisements,  an- 
nouncing the  forthcoming  work  in  terms  of 
eulogy  such  as  the  wonderstruck  reader  bad 
never  met  with  before.  The  result,  aided  by 
Balzac's  celebrity,  was  a  phenomenon  in  the 
commercial  history  of  French  literature,  at  that 
time.  Every  copy  of  the  second  edition  of  Le 
Medecin  de  Campagne  was  sold  in  eight  days. 

This  success  established  Monsieur  Werdet's 
reputation.  Young  authors  crowded  to  him  with 
their  manuscripts,  all  declaring  piteously  that 
they  wrote  in  the  style  of  Balzac.  But  Monsieur 
Werdet  flew  at  higher  game.  He  received  the 
imitators  politely,  and  even  published  for  one  or 
two  of  them  ;  but  the  high  business  aspirations 
which  now  glowed  within  him  were  all  concen- 
trated on  the  great  original.  He  had  conceived 
the  sublime  idea  of  becoming  Balzac's  sole  pub- 
lisher ;  of  buying  up  all  his  copyrights  held  by 
other  houses,  and  of  issuing  all  his  new  works 
that  were  yet  to  be  written.  Balzac  himself 
welcomed  tnis  proposal  with  superb  indulgence, 
"  Walter  Scott,"  he  said,  in  his  grandest  way, 
"  had  only  one  publisher — Archibald  Constable, 
Work  out  your  idea.  I  authorise  it ;  I  sup- 
port it.  I  will  be  Scott,  and  you  shall  be  Con- 
stable !" 

Fired  by  the  prodigious  future  thus  disclosed 
to  him,  Monsieur  Werdet  assumed  forthwith  the 
character  of  a  French  Constable ;  and  opened 
negotiations  with  no  less  than  six  pubhshers 
who  held  among  them  the  much-dcsired  copy- 
rights. His  own  enthusiasm  did  something  for 
him ;  his  excellent  previous  character  in  the 
trade,  and  his  remarkable  success  at  starting, 
did  much  more.  The  houses  he  dealt  w  ith  took 
his  bills  in  all  directions,  without  troubling  him 
for  security.  After  innumerable  interviews  and 
immense  exercise  of  diplomacy,  he  raised  himself 
at  hist  to  the  pinnacle  of  his  ambition — he  be- 
came sole  proprietor  and  publisher  of  the  works 
of  Balzac. 

The  next  question— a  sordid,  but,  unhappily, 
a  necessary  question  also — was  how  to  turn  this 
previous  acquisition  to  the  best  pecuniary  ac- 
count.    Some  of  the  works,  such  us  La  Physio- 
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logie  du  Manage,  and  La  Peau  de  Chagrin, 
had  produced,  and  were  still  producing,  larye 
sums.  Others,  on  the  contmry,  such  as  the 
Coutes  Piiilosophiques  (which  were  a  little  too 
profouud  for  the  public)  and  Louis  Lambert 
(whioii  was  intended  to  popularise  tiie  mysticism 
of  Swcdenborg),  bad  not  yet  succeeded  in  pay- 
ing their  expenses.  Estimating  his  speculation 
hy  what  he  liad  in  hand,  Monsieur  VVerdet  liad 
not  much  chance,  of  seeing  liis  way  speedily  to 
qoick  returns.  Estimating  it,  however,  by  what 
was  coming  in  the  future,  that  is  to  say,  by 
the  promised  privilege  of  issuing  all  the  writei-'s 
contiemplated  works,  he  had  every  reason  to 
look  iiappily  and  hopefully  at  his  commercial 
prospects.  At  this  crisis  of  the  narrative,  "wlien 
the  publisher's  credit  and  fortunn  depended 
•wholly  on  the  pen  of  one  man,  the  history  of 
that  man's  habits  of  literary  composition  assumes 
a  special  interest  and  importance.  .  Monsieur 
Werdet's  description  of  Baltic  at  l«s  writing- 
desk  presents  by  no  nieans  the  least  extra- 
ordinary of  the  many  singular  revelations  which 
compose  the  story  of  the  author's  life. 

When  he  had  ouce  made  up  his  mind  to  pro- 
duce a  new  book,  Balzac's  first  proceeding  was 
to  think  it  out  thoroughly  before  lie  put 
pen  to  paper.  He  was  nut  satisfied  with  pos- 
sessing himself  of  the  main  idea  only;  he  fol- 
lowed it  mentally  into  its  minutest  i-amificatioms, 
devoting  to  the  process  just  that  amount  of 
patient  hard  labour  and  self-sacrifice  which  no 
inferior  writer  ever  has  the  common  sense  or  the 
courage  to  bestow  on  his  work.  With  his  note- 
book ready  in  his  hand,  lialzac  studied  his  scenes 
and  cliaracters  straight  from  life.  General  know- 
ledge of  what  he  wanted  to  describe  was  not 
enough  for  this  determined  realist.  If  he  found 
himself  in  the  least  at  fault,  he  would  not  hesi-! 
tatc  to  take  a  long  journey  merely  to  ensure 
truth  to  nature  in  describing  the  street  of  a 
country  town,  or  in  painting  some  minor  pecu- 
liarity of  rustic  character.  In  Paris  he  was  per- 
petually about  the  streets,  perpetually  penctrat- 
mg  into  all  classes  of  society,  to  study  the 
human  nature  about  him  in  its  minutest  varieties. 
Day  by  day,  and  week  by  week,  his  note-book 
ana  his  brains  were  hard  at  work  together,  be- 
fore he  thought  of  sitting  down  to  his  desk  to 
begin.  When  he  had  finally  amassed  his  mate- 
rials in  this  laborious  manner,  he  at  last  retired 
to  his  study ;  and  from  that  time,  till  his  book 
had. gone  to  press,  society  saw  him  no  more. 

His  Jiouse-dooj.was  now  closed  to  everybody, 
except  the  publisher  and  the  printer ;  and  his 
costume  was  changed  to  a  loose  white  robe,  of 
the  sort  which  is  worn  by  the  Dominican  monks. 
This  singular  writing-dress  was  fastened  round 
the  waist  by  a  chain  of  Venetian  gold,  to  which 
hung  little  pliers  and  scissors  of  the  same  pre- 
cious metal.  Wiiite  Turkish  trousers,  and  red- 
morocco  slippers,  embroidered  with  gold,  covered 
his  legs  ana  feet.  On  the  day  when  he  sat  down 
to  his  desk,  the  light  of  heaven  was  shut  out, 
and  he  worked  by  the  light  of  candles  in  superb 
silver  sconces.  Even  letters, were  not  allowed 
to  reach  him.    They  were.  aJi  thrown,  as  they 


came,  into  a  japan  vase,  and  not  opened;  no 
matter  how  important  they  might  b<*    till  his 
work  was  all  over.     He  rose  to  begin  writing  at 
t)wo  in  the  morning,  continued,  with  extraordi- ■ 
nary  rapidity,  till  six;  then  took  his  bath,  and 
stopped  ill  it,  thinking,  for  an  hour  or  more.  At 
eight  o'clock  his  servant  brought  him  up  a  cup 
of  coffee.     Before  nine  his  pul)lislier  was  aa- 
mitted  to  carry  away  what  he  had  done.     From 
nine  till  noon  he  wrote  on  again,  always,  at  the 
top  of  his  speed.     At  noon  he  breakfasted  on 
oggs,  with  a  glas3iOf  water  and  a  second  cup  of 
coll'ee.     From  one  o'clock  to  six  he  returnea  to 
work.i    At  six  he  dined  lightly,  only  allowing  > 
himself  one  glass  of  wine*     From  seven  to  eight 
he  received  his  publishei'  again i  and  at  eight  : 
o'clock  he  went  to  bed.  .  This  life  he  led,  while 
he  was  writing  his  books,  for  two  months  toge- 
tlier,  without  intermission.     Its  effect  on  liis 
liealth.was  such  that,  when  he  appeared  once 
more   among  his   friends,    he    looked,   in    the  > 
populjff   pbase,   like   his  own  ghost.     Chance-: 
acquaintances  would  hardly  have  icnown  him ' 
again. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  life  of  reso^'i 
lute  seclusion  and  fierce  hard  toil  ended  with- 
the  completion.of  the  first  draught  of  liis  manu- 
script. At  the  point  wiiere,  in  the  instances  of 
most  men,  the  serious  part  of  the  work  would 
have  come  to  an  end,  it  had  only  begun  for 
Balzac.  In  spite  of  all  the  preliminary  studying 
and  thinking,  when  his  pen  had  scrambled  its 
way  straight  .througii  to  the  end  of  the  book, 
the  leaves  were  all  turned  back  again,  and  the 
first  manusoript  was  altered  into  n  second  with 
inconceivable  patience  and  care.  Innumerable 
corrections  and  interlinings,  to  begin  witli,  led 
in  the  end  to  transpositions  and  expansions 
which  metamorphosed  the  entire  work.  Happy 
thoughts  were  picked  out  of  the  beginning  of 
the  manuscript,  and  inserted  where  they  might 
have  a  better  effect  at  the  end.  Otiiers  at  the 
end  would  be  moved  to  the  beginning,  or  the 
middle.  In  one  place,  chapters  would  be  ex- 
panded to  three  or  four  times  their  original 
length  ;  in  another,  abridged  to  a  few  paragraphs ; 
bi  a  third,  taken  out  altogether,  or  shifted  to 
mew  positions.  With  all  this  mass  of  altera- 
tions in  every  pa^e,  the  manuscript  was  at  last. 
ready  for  the  printer.  Even  ito  the  siiarp  ex-  ' 
perienced  eyes  in  the  printing-office,  it  was  now 
all  but  illegible.  The  deciphering  it,  and  setting  ; 
it  up  in  a  moderately  x  correct  form,  cost  an 
amount  of  patience  and  pains  which  wearied  out 
all  the  best  men  in  the  office,  one  after  another, 
before  the  first  series  of  proofs  could  be  sub-  - 
mitted  to  the  author's  eye.  When  these  wcre*^ 
at  last  complete,  they  were  sent  in  on  large 
slips,  and  the  indefatigable  Balzac  immediately 
set  to  work  to  rewrite  the  whole  book  for  the 
third  time! 

He  now  covered  with  fresh  corrections,  fresh 
alterations,  fresli  expansions  of  this  pjtssage, 
and  fresh  abridgments  of  that,  not  only  the 
margins  of  the  proofs  all  roundly  but  even  the  i 
little  intervals  of  wiiite  space  between  the  p;ira- 
graphs.    Lines  erossing  eaoh-  other  in    inde-* 
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sorib'ible  confusion  were  supposed  to  show  the 
li(>\vilderpil  printer  the  various  places  at  which 
the  multitude  of  new  insertions  were  to  be 
slipped  in.  Illegible  as  Balzac's  original  manu- 
scripts were,  lus  corrected  proofs  were  more 
hopelessly  puzzling  still.  The  picked  men  in 
the  ofiice,  to  whom  alono  they  could  be  en- 
trusted, shuddered  at  the  very  name  of  Balzac, 
and  relieved  each  other  at  intenals  of  an  iiour, 
beyond  which  tirae.no  one  printer  could  be  got 
to  continue  at  work  on  the  universaily  execrated 
and  universally  unintelligible  proofs.  The  "re- 
vises"— that  is  to  say,  the  proofs  embodying 
the  new  alterations— were  next  pulled  to  pieces 
in  their  turn.  Two,  three,  and  sometimes  four, 
separate  sets  of  them  were  required  before  the 
autlmr's  leave  could  be  got  to  send  the  pcrpp/- 
tuaily  rewritten  book  to  press  at  Inst,  and  so 
liave  done  with  it.  He  was  l;*prally  the  terror 
of  all  printers  and  editors;  and  he  himseK 
described  his  process  of  work  as  a  misfortune,  to 
lie  the  more  deplored,  because  it  was,  in  his 
case,  an  intellectual  necessity.  "  I  toil  sixteen 
hours  out  of  the  twentWour,"  he  said,  "  over 
1  he  elaboration  of  my  unhappy  style ;  and  I  am 
never  satisfied,  myself,  wheu  all  is  done." 

Looking  back  to  the  school-days  of  Balzac, 
when  his  mind  suffered  under  the  sudden  and 
mysterious  shock  which  has  been  described  in  its 
))lace ;  remembering  that  his  father's  character 
was  notorious  for  itS  eccentricity;  observing  the 
prodigious  toil,  the  torture  abiost,  of  mind  which 
the  act  of  literary  production  seems  to  have  cost 
him  all  through  life,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
arrive  at  the  couclusion,  that,  in  his  case,  there 
must  have  been  a  fatal  incompleteness  some- 
where in  the  mysterious  intellectual  machine. 
Magnificently  as  it  was  endowed,  the  balance  of 
faculties  in  his  mind  seems  to  have  been  even 
more  than  ordinarily  imperfect.  On  this  theory, 
his  unparalleled  difficulties  in  expressing  him- 
self, as  a  writer,  and  his  errors,  inconsistencies, 
and  meannesses  of  character,  as  a  man,  become, 
at  least,  not  wholly  unintelligible.  On  any  other 
theory, all  explanation  both  of  his  personal  life  and 
his  literary  life  appears  to  be  simply  impossible. 

Such  was  the  perilous  pen  on  which  Monsieur 
Werdet's  prospects  in  life  all  depended.  If 
Balzac  failed  to  perform  his  engagements  punc- 
tually, or  if  his  health  broke  down  under  his 
severe  literary  exertions,  the  commercial  decease 
of  his  unfortunate  publisher  followed  either 
disaster,  purely  as  a  matter  of  course. 

At  the  outset,  however,  the  ])osture  of  affairs 
looked  encouragingly  enough.  On  its  comple- 
tion in  the  Ilevue  de  Paris,  Le  Lys  dans  la 
Vall^was  republished  by  Monsieur Werdet, who 
had  .secured  his  interest  in  the  work  by  a  timely 
advance  of  six  thousand  francs.  Of  this  novel 
(the  ujost  highly,  valued  in  France  of  all  the 
writer's  fictions),  but  two  hundred  copies  of  the 
first  edition  were  left  undisposed  of  within  two 
hours  after  its  publication.  This  onparallcled 
success  kept  Monsieur  Werdet's  head  above 
water,  and  encouraged  him  to  hope  great  (lungs 
from  the  next  novel  (Seraphita),  which  wi»s  also 
begun,  {teriodicaliy,   in    the    Ilevue  de  Paris. 


Before  it  was  finished,  however,  Balzac  and  his 
editor  quarrelled,  and  the  long-suffering  publisher 
was  obliged  to  step  in  and  pay  the  author's 
forfeit-money,  obtaining  the  incomplete  novel  in 
return,  and  with  it  Balzac's  promise  to  finish 
the  work  off-hand.  Months  passed,  however, 
and  not  a  page  of  manuscript  was  produced.  One 
morning,  at  eight  o'clock,  to  Monsieur  Werdet's 
horror  and  astonishment,  Balzac  burst  in  on  him 
in  a  condition  of  sublime  despair,  to  announce 
that  he  and  his  genius  had  to  all  appearance 
parted  company  for  ever. 

"  My  brain  is  empty  !"  cried' the  great  man. 
"  My  imagination  is  dried  up  !  Hundreds  of 
cups  of  coffee  and  two  baths  a  day  have  done 
nothing  for  me.  Werdet,  I  am  a  lost  man  !" 
.  The  publisher  thought  of  his  empty  cash-box,' 
and  uTis  petrified.     The  author  proceeded  : 

"  I  must  travel !"  he  exclaimed,  wildly.  "  My 
genius  has  run  away  from  me— I  must  pursue  it 
over  mountains  and  valleys — Werdet  1  I  must ' 
catch  my  genius  np !" 

Poor  Monsieur  Werdet  faintly  su^csted  a 
little  turn  in  the  imn^diate  neighbourhood  of 
Paris— something  equivalent  to  a  nice  airy  ride 
to  Hampstead  on  the  top  of  an  omnibus.  But 
Balzac's  ranaway  genius  had,  in  the  estimation 
of  its  bereaved  proprietor,  got  as  far  as  Vienna 
already ;  and  he  coolly  announced  his  intention 
of  travelling  after  it  to  the  Austrian  capital. 

"  And  who  is  to  finish  Seraphita  ?"  inquired 
the  unhappy  publisher.  "  My  illustrious  friend, 
you  are  ruining  me  !" 

"  On  the  contrary,"  remarked  Balzac,  per- 
suasively, "I  am  making  your  fortune.  At 
Vienna,  I  shall  find  my  genios — at  Vienna  I 
shall  finish  Seraphita,  and  a  new  book  besides — 
at  Vienna,  I  shall  meet  with  an  angelic  woman 
who  admires  me — I  call  her  'Carissima'— she 
has  written  to  invite  me  to  Vienna— I  ought,  I 
must,  I  will,  accept  the  invitation." 

Here  an  ordinary  acquaintance  would  have  ■ 
had  an  excellent  opportunity  of  saying  something  ■ 
smart.     But  poor  Monsieur  Werdet  was  not  in 
a  position  to  De  ^vitty  ;  and,  moreover,  he  knew 
but  too  well  what  was  coming  next.    All  he 
ventured  to  say  was :; 

"  But  I  am  afraid  you  have  no  money.^' 

"  You  can  raise  some,"  replied  his  ulustriotw 
friend.  "  Borrow — deposit  stock  in  trade — get 
m(i  two  thousand  francs.  Everything  else  I  can 
do  for  myself.  Werdet !  I  will  hire  a  post- 
chaise^— I  will  dine  with  my  dear  sister — I  will 
set  off  after  dinner—I  will  not  be  later  than 
eight  o'clock — click-clack  !"  And  the  great  man 
executed  an  ndniirable  imitation  of  the  cracking 
of  a  postilion's  whip. 

There  was  no  resource  for  Monsieur  Werde4 
but  to  throw  the  good  money  after  the  bad.  He 
niised  the  two  thousand  francs  ;  and  away  went 
Bnlzac  to  catcli  his  runaway  genius,  to  bask  in 
the  society  of  a  female  angel,  and  to  coin  moneys . 
in  the  form  of  manuscKpts. 

Eighteen  days  aftenvards  a  perfumed  letter 
from  the  author  readied  the  publisher.  He  had 
ft'iught  his  genius  at  Vienna ;  he  had  been  mag 
nilicently  received  by  the  aristocracy ;  he  had 
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finished  Seraphita,  and  nearly  completed  the 
other  book ;  his  angelic  friend,  Carissinia, 
already  loved  Werdct  from  Balzac's  description 
of  him  ;  Balzac  himself  was  Werdet's  friend  tQl 
death ;  Werdet  was  his  Archibald  Constable ; 
"Werdct  should  see  liim  again  in  fifteen  days ; 
Werdet  should  ride  in  his  carriage  in  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne,  and  meet  Balzac  ridmg  in  his  car- 
riage, and  see  the  enemies  of  both  parties  look- 
ing on  at  the  magnificent  spectacle  and  bursting 
with  spite.     Finally,   Werdet   would   have   the 

foodness  to  remark  (in  a  postscript)  that  Balzac 
ad  provided  iiimsclf  with  another  little  advance 
of  fifteen  hundred  francs,  received  from  Roth- 
schild in  Vicuna,  and  had  given  in  exchange  a  bill 
at  ten  days'  sight  on  his  excelleut  publislier,  on 
his  admirable  and  devoted  Archibald  Constable. 

While  Monsieur  Werdet  was  still  prostrate 
under  the  effect  of  this  audacious  postscript,  a 
clerk  entered  his  office  with  the  identical  bill. 
It  was  drawn  at  one  day's  sight  instead  of  ten  ; 
and  the  money  was  wanted  immediately.  The 
publisher  was  the  most  long-suffering  of  men ; 
out  there  were  limits  even  to  his  patient  endur- 
ance. He  took  Balzac's  letter  with  him,  and 
went  at  once  to  the  office  of  the  Parisian  Roth- 
schild. The  great  financier  received  him  kindly ; 
admitted  that  there  must  have  been  some  mis- 
take ;  f^ranted  the  ten  days'  grace  ;  and  dismissed 
his  visitor  with  tliis  excellent  and  sententious 
piece  of  advice : 

"  I  recommend  you  to  mind  what  you  are 
about,  sir,  with  Monsieur  de  Balzac.  He  is  a 
highly  inconsequent  man." 

It  was  too  late  for  Monsieur  Werdet  to  mind 
what  he  was  about.  He  had  no  choice  but  to 
lose  his  credit,  or  pay  at  the  end  of  the  ten  days. 
He  paid ;  and  ten  days  Later,  Balzac  returned, 
considerately  brin^in{»  with  liini  some  charming 
little  Viennese  curiosities  for  his  esteemed  pub- 
lisher. Monsieur  Werdet  expressed  his  acknow- 
ledgments; and  then  politely  inauircd  for  the 
conclusion  of  "  Seraphita,"  and  tne  manuscript 
of  the  new  novel. 

Not  a  single  line  of  either  had  been  committed 
to  paper. 

The  farce  (undoubtedly  a  most  disgraceful 
performance,  so  far  as  Balzac  was  concerned) 
was  not  played  out  even  yet.  The  publisher's  re- 
proaches seem  at  last  to  have  awakened  the 
author  to  something  remotely  resembling  a  sense 
of  shame.  He  promised  that  "Seraphita," 
which  had  been  waiting  at  press  a  whole  year, 
should  be  finished  in  one  night.  There  wore 
just  two  sheets  of  sixteen  pages  each  to  wTite. 
They  might  have  been  completed  either  at  the 
author's  bouse  or  at  the  puolisher's,  which  was 
close  to  the  printer's.  But,  no — it  was  not  in 
Balzac's  character  to  miss  the  smallest  chance  of 
producing  a  sensation  anj'Avhere.  His  last 
caprice  was  a  determination  to  astonish  the 
printers.  Twenty-five  compositors  were  called 
together  at  eleven  at  night,  a  truckle-bed  and 
table  were  set  up  for  the  author— or,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  for  the  literary  mountebank—  in 
the  workshop ;  Balzac  arrived,  in  a  high  state  of 
inspiration,  to  stagger  the  sleepy  journeymen  by 


showing  them  how  fast  he  could  write ;  and  the 
two  sheets  were  completed  magnificently  on  the 
spot.  By  way  of  fit  and  proper  climax  to  this  ridi- 
culous exhibit  ion  of  literary  quackery,  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  add,  that,  on  Balzac's  own  confession, 
the  two  concluding  sheets  of  "  Seraphita"  had 
been  mentally  composed,  and  carefully  committed 
to  memory,  two  years  before  he  affected  to  write 
them  impromptu  in  the  printer's  office.  It  seems 
impossible  to  deny  that  the  man  who  could  act 
in  this  outrageously  puerile  manner  must  have 
been  simply  mad ;  but  what  becomes  of  the  im- 
putation when  we  remember  that  this  very  mad- 
man produced  books  which,  for  depth  of  thought 
and  marvellous  knowledge  of  human  nature,  are 
counted  deservedly  among  the  glories  of  French 
literature,  and  which  were  never  more  living  and 
more  lasting  works  than  they  are  at  this  moment  ? 
"  Seraphita"  ^aS  published  tliree  days  after 
the  author's  absurd  exhibition  of  himself  at  the 
printer's  office.  In  this  novel,  as  in  its  prede- 
cessor, Louis  Lambert,  Balzac  left  his  own  firm 
ground  of  reality,  and  soared,  on  the  win^s  of 
Swedenborg,  into  an  atmosphere  of  t  ranscendental 
obscurity  impervious  to  all  ordinary  eyes.  What 
the  book  meant,  the  editor  of  the  periodical  in 
which  part  of  it  originally  appeared  never  could 
explain.  Monsieur  Werdet,  who  published  it, 
confessed  that  he  was  in  the  same  mystified  con- 
dition ;  and  the  present  writer,  who  has  vainly 
attempted  to  read  it  through,  desires  to  add,  in 
this  place,  his  own  modest  acknowledgment  of 
inability  to  enlighten  English  readers  in  the 
smallest  degree  on  the  subject  of  "  Seraphita.'* 
Luckily  for  Monsieur  Werdet,  the  author's  re- 

Eutation  stood  so  high  with  the  public,  that  the 
ook  sold  prodigiously,  merely  because  it  was 
a  book  by  Balzac.  The  proceeds  of  the  sale,  and 
the  profits  derived  from  new  editions  of  the  old 
novels,  kept  the  sinking  publisher  from  absolute 
submersion ;  and  might  even  have  brought  him 
safely  to  land,  but  for  the  ever-increasing  dead 
weight  of  the  author's  perpetual  borrowings,  on 
the  security  of  forthcoming  works  which  he 
never  produced. 

No  commercial  success,  no  generous  self- 
sacrifice,  could  keep  pace  with  the  demands  of 
Balzac's  insatiate  vanity  and  love  of  show,  at 
this  period  of  his  life.  He  had  two  establish- 
ments, to  begin  with  ;  both  splendidly  furnished, 
and  one  adorned  wi'h  a  valuable  gallery  of 
pictures.  He  had  bis  box  at  the  French  Opera, 
and  his  box  at  the  Italian  Opera.  He  had  a 
chariot  and  horses,  and  an  establishment  of  men 
servants.  The  panels  of  the  carriage  were  deco- 
rated with  the  arms,  and  the  bodies  of  the  foot- 
men were  adorned  with  the  liveries,  of  the  noble 
family  of  D'Entragues,  to  which  Balzac  per- 
sisteu  in  declaring  that  he  was  allied,  although 
he  never  could  produce  the  snudlest  proof  in 
support  of  the  statement.  When  he  could  add 
no  more  to  the  sumptuous  magnificence  of  his 
houses,  his  dinners,  his  carriage,  and  his  ser- 
vants ;  when  he  had  filled  his  rooms  with  every 
species  of  expensive  knick-knack ;  when  he  had 
lavished  money  on  all  the  known  extravagances 
which  extravagant  Paris  can  supply  to  the  spend- 
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thrift's  inventory,  he  hit  on  the  entirely  new 
idea  of  providing  himself  with  such  a  walking- 
stick  as  the  world  had  never  yet  beheld.  A 
splendid  cane  was  first  procured,  was  sent  to  the 
jeweller's,  and  was  grandly  tojiped  by  a  huge 
gold  knob.  The  inside  of  the  knob  was  occupied 
by  a  lock  of  liair  presented  to  the  author  by  an 
unknown  lady  admirer.  Tiic  outside  was  stuaded 
with  all  the  jewels  he  had  bought,  and  with  all 
the  jewels  he  had  received  as  presents.  With 
this  cane,  nearly  as  big  as  a  drum-major's  staff, 
and  all  a-blaze  at  the  top  with  rubies,  diamonds, 
emeralds,  and  sapphires,  Balzac  cxliibited  him- 
self, in  a  rapture  of  satisfied  vanity,  at  the 
theatres  and  in  the  public  promenaaes.  The 
cane  became  as  celebrated  in  Paris  as  the  author. 
Madame  de  Girardin  wrote  a  sparkling  little 
book  all  about  the  wonderful  walking-stick. 
Balzac  was  in  the  seventh  heaven  of  hanpiness  ; 
Balzac's  friends  were  either  disgusted  or  diverted, 
according  to  their  tempers.  One  unfortunate 
man  alone  suffered  the  inevitable  penalty  of  this 
insane  extravagance  :  need  it  be  added  that  his 
name  was  Werdet  ? 

The  end  of  the  connexion  between  the  author 
and  the  publisher  was  now  fast  approaching. 
All  entreaties  or  reproaches  addressed  to  Balzac 
failed  in  producing  the  slightest  result.  Even 
confinement  in  a  sppnging-liousc,  when  creditors 
discovered,  in  course  of  time,  that  they  could 
wait  no  longer,  passed  unheeded  as  a  warning. 
Balzac  only  borrowed  more  money  the  moment 
the  key  was  turned  on  him,  gave  a  magnificent 
dinner  in  prison,  and  left  the  poor  publisher,  as 
usual,  to  pay  the  bill.  He  was  extricated  from 
the  sponging-housc  before  he  had  been  there 
quite  three  days ;  and,  at  that  time,  he  had  spent 
over  twenty  guineas  on  luxuries  which  he  had 
not  a  farthing  of  his  o^vn  to  purchase.  It  is 
useless,  it  is  even  exasperating,  to  go  on  accu- 
mulating instances  of  tuis  sort  of  mad  and  cruel 
prodigality  :  let  us  advance  rapidly  to  the  end. 
One  morning,  Monsieur  Werdet  balanced  accounts 
with  his  author,  from  the  beginning,  and  found, 
in  spite  of  the  large  profits  produced  by  the 
majority  of  the  works,  that  fifty-eight  thousand 
francs  were  (to  use  his  own  expression)  paralysed 
in  his  hands  by  the  life  Balzac  persisted  in  lead- 
ing ;  and  that  fifty-ciglit  thousand  more  might 
soon  be  in  the  same  condition,  if  he  had  pos- 
sessed them  to  advance.  A  rich  publisher  might 
have  contrived  to  keep  his  footing  in  such  a 
crisis  as  this,  and  to  deal,  for  the  time  to  come, 
on  purely  commercial  grounds.  But  Monsieur 
Werdet  was  a  poor  man;  he  had  relied  on 
Balzac's  verbal  promises  when  he  ought  to  have 
exacted  his  written  engagements;  and  he  had 
no  means  of  appealing  to  the  author's  love  of 
money  by  dazzling  prospects  of  bank-notes 
awaiting  liim  in  the  future,  if  he  chose  honestly 
to  earn  his  right  to  them — in  short,  there  was 
but  one  alternative  left,  the  alternative  of  giving 
up  the  whole  purpose  and  ambition  of  the  oook- 
seUer's  life,  and  resolutely  breaking  off  his  ruin- 
ous connexion  with  Balzac. 

Reduced  to  this  situation,  driven  to  bay  bv 
the  prospect  of  engagements  falling  due  wnicL 


lie  had  no  apparent  means  of  meeting,  Monsieur 
Werdet  answered  the  next  application  for  an 
advance  by  a  flat  refusal,  and  lollowed  up  that 
unexampled  act  of  self-defence  by  speaking  his 
mind  at  last,  in  no  measured  terms,  to  his  ulus- 
trious  friend.  Balzac  turned  crimson  with  sup- 
pressed anger,  and  left  the  room.  A  series  of 
Dusinebs  formalities  followed,  initiated  by  Balzac, 
with  the  view  of  breaking  off  the  connexion  be- 
tween his  publisher  and  himself,  now  that  he 
found  there  was  no  more  money  to  be  had. 
Monsieur  Werdet,  on  his  side,  was  perfectly 
ready  to  "  si^,  seal,  and  deliver,"  and  was  most 
properly  resolute  in  pressing  his  claims  in  due 
form  of  law.  Balzac  had  but  one  means  of  meet- 
ing his  liabilities.  His  personal  reputation  was 
gone ;  but  his  literary  reputation  remained  as 
high  as  ever ;  and  he  soon  found  a  publisher, 
with  large  capital  at  command,  who  was  ready 
to  treat  for  his  copyrights.  Monsieur  Werdet 
had  no  resource  but  to  sell,  or  be  bankrupt.  He 
parted  with  all  the  valuable  copyrights  for  a  sum 
of  sixty  thousand  and  odd  francs,  which  sufiiced  to 
meet  his  most  pressing  engagements.  Some  of 
the  less  popular  ana  less  valuable  books  he 
kept,  to  help  him,  if  possible,  through  his  daily 
and  personal  liabilities.  As  for  gaining  any  ab- 
solute profit,  or  even  holding  his  position  as  a 
publisher,  the  bare  idea  of  securing  either  ad- 
vantage was  dismissed  as  an  idle  dream.  The 
purpose  for  which  he  had  toiled  so  hard  and  suf- 
fered so  patiently  was  sacrificed  for  ever,  and 
he  was  reduced  to  beginning  life  again  as  a 
country  traveller  for  a  prosperous  publishing 
house.  So  far  as  his  main  ooject  in  existence 
was  concerned,  Balzac  had  plainly  and  literally 
mined  him.  It  is  impossible  to  part  with 
Monsieur  Werdet,  imprudent  and  credulous  as 
he  appears  to  have  been,  without  a  strong  feel- 
ing ot  sympathy,  which  becomes  strengthened  to 
something  like  positive  admiration  when  we  dis- 
cover that  he  cherished,  in  after  life,  no  un- 
friendly sentiments  towards  the  man  who  had 
treated,  him  so  shamefully ;  and  when  we  find 
him,  in  the  Memoir  now  under  notice,  still  trying 
hard  to  make  the  best  of  Balzac's  conduct,  and 
still  writing  of  him  in  terms  of  affection  and 
esteem  to  the  very  end  of  the  book. 

The  remainder  of  Balzac's  life  was,  in  sub- 
stance, merely  the  lamentable  repetition  of  the 
personal  faults  and  follies,  and  the  literary 
merits  and  triumphs,  which  have  already  found 
their  record  in  these  pages.  The  extremes  of 
idle  vanity  and  unprincipled  extravagance  still 
alternated,  to  the  last,  with  the  extremes  of  hard 
mental  labour  and  amazing  mental  productive- 
ness. Though  he  found  new  victims  among  new 
men,  he  never  again  met  with  so  generous  and 
forbearing  a  friend  as  the  poor  puolishcr  whose 
fortunes  he  had  destroyed.  The  women,  whose 
strange  impulses  in  his  favour  were  kept  alive 
by  their  admiration  of  his  books,  clung  to  their 
spoilt  darling  to  the  last— one  of  their  number 
even  stepping  forward  to  save  him  from  a 
debtors'  prison,  at  the  heavy  sacrifice  of  paying 
the  whole  demand  against  him  out  of  her  own 
purse.    In  all  cases  of  this  sort,  even  where 
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men  were  concerned  as  well  as  women,  his  per- 
sonal means  of  attraction,  when  he  chose  to 
exert  them,  strengthened  immensclj  his  literary 
claims  on  the  sympathy  and  good-will  of  others. 
He  appears  to  have  possessed  in  the  higliest 
degree  those  powers  of  fascination  wliicn  are 

?[uite  independent  of  mere  heauty  of  face  and 
orm,  and  wliich  are  perversely  and  inexplicably 
bestowed  in  the  most  lavish  abundiince  on  the 
most  unprincipled  of  mankind.  Poor  Monsieur 
Werdet  can  only  account  for  half  his  own  acts  of 
indiscretion  by  declaring  that  his  eminent  friend 
wheedled  him  into  committing  them.  Other 
and  wiser  men  kept  out  of  Balzac's  way, 
through  sheer  distrust  of  themselves.  Virtuous 
friends,  who  tried  hard  to  reform  liim,  retreated 
from  his  presence,  declaring  that  the  reprobate 
whom  they  had  gone  to  convert  had  all  but 
upset  their  moral  balance  in  a  morning's  conver- 
sation. An  eminent  literary  gentleman,  who 
went  to  spend  the  day  with  him  to  talk  over  a 
proposed  work,  rushed  out  of  the  house  after  a 
two  iiours'  interview,  exclaiming  piteously, 
"  The  man's  imagination  is  in  a  state  of  deli- 
rium— liis  talk  has  set  my  brain  in  a  whirl — he 
would  have  driven  me  mad  if  I  had  spent  the 
day  with  him !"  If  men  were  influeucea  in  this 
way,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  women  (whose 
self-esteem  was  delicately  flattered  by  the  pro- 
niinent  and  fascinating  position  which  they  hold 
in  all  his  books)  should  have  worshipped  a  man 
who  publicly  and  privately  worshippea  them. 

His  persona]  appearance  would  have  recalled 
to  English  minds  the  popular  idea  of  Friar 
Tuck — he  was  the  very  model  of  the  conven- 
tional fat,  sturdy,  red-faced,  jolly  monk.  But 
he  had  the  eye  of  a  man  of  genius,  and  the 
tongue  of  a  certain  infernal  personage,  who  may 
be  broadly  hinted  at,  but  who  must  on  no  ac- 
count be  plainly  named.  The  Balzac  candle- 
Btick  might  be  clumsy  enough ;  but  when  once 
the  Balzac  candle  was  lit,  the  moths  flew  into  it, 
only  too  readily,  from  all  points  of  the  compass. 

The  last  important  act  of  his  life  was,  in  a 
worldly  point  of  view,  one  of  the  wisest  things 
he  ever  did.  The  lady  who  had  invited  him  to 
Vienna,  and  whom  he  called  Carissima,  was  the 
wife  of  a  wealthy  Russian  nobleman.  On  the 
death  of  her  husband,  she  practically  asserted 
her  admiration  of  her  favourite  author  by  offering 
him  her  hand  and  fortune.  Balzac  accepted  both  ; 
and  returned  to  Paris  (from  wliich  respect  for 
his  creditors  had  latterly  kept  him  absent)  a  mar- 
ried man,  and  an  enviable  member  of  tiie  wealthy 
class  of  society.  A  splendid  fut  ure  now  opened 
before  him — but  it  opened  too  late.  Arrived  at 
the  end  of  his  old  course,  he  just  saw  t  he  new 
career  beyond  him,  and  dropped  on  the  threshold 
of  it.  The  strong  constitution  which  he  had  re- 
morselessly wasted  for  more  than  twenty  years 
past,  gave  way  at  length,  at  the  very  time  when 
bis  social  chances  looked  most  brightly.  Three 
wonths  after  his  marriage,  Honor^  de  Balzac 
died,  after  unspeakable  suffering,  of  disease  of 
the  iieart.  He  was  then  but  fifty  years  of  age. 
His  fond,  proud,  heart-broken  old  mother  lu-hi 
hijB  in  her  arras.     On  tiiat  lovinsr  bosom  he  h;id 


drawn  his  first  breath— on  that  loving  bosom  the 
weary  head  sank  to  rest  again,  when  the  wild, 
wayward,  miserable,  glorious  life  wa^  over. 

The  sensation  produced  in  Paris  by  his  death 
was  something  akin  to  the  sensation  produced 
in  London  by  the  death  of  Byron.  Mr.  Carlylc 
has  admirably  said  that  there  is  something 
touching  in  the  loyalty  of  men  to  their  Sovereign- 
Man  !  That  loyalty  most  tenderly  declared 
itself  when  Eiilzac  was  no  more.  Men  of  all 
ranks  and  parties,  who  had  been  shocked  by  his 
want  of  nanciple  and  disgusted  by  his  inordinate 
vanity  wnile  he  was  alive,  now  accepted  univer- 
sally the  atonement  of  his  untimely  death,  and 
remembered  nothing  but  the  loss  that  h;id  hap- 
pened to  the  literature  of  France.  A  great 
writer  was  no  more ;  and  a  great  people  rose 
with  one  accord  to  take  him  reverently  and 
gloriously  to  his  grave.  The  French  Institute, 
the  University,  the  scientific  societies,  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Dramatic  Authors,  the  Schools  of  Law 
and  Medicine,  sent  their  representatives  to  walk 
in  the  funeral  procession.  English  readers, 
American  readers,  German  readers,  and  Russian 
readers,  swelled  the  immense  assembly  of  French- 
men that  followed  the  coffin.  Victor  Hugo  and 
Alexandi-e  Dumas  were  amon^  the  mourners 
who  supported  the  pall.  The  first  of  these  two 
celebrated  men  pronounced  the  funeral  oration 
over  Balzac's  grave,  and  eloquently  charac- 
terised the  whole  series  of  the  dead  writer's 
works  as  forming,  in  truth,  but  one  grand  book, 
the  text-book  of  contemporary  civilisation.  With 
that  just  and  "enerous  tribute  to  the  genius  of 
Balzac,  offered  by  the  most  illustrious  of  his 
literary  rivals,  these  few  pages  may  fitly  and 
gracefully  come  to  an  end.  Of  the  miserable 
frailties  of  the  man,  enough  has  been  recorded  to 
serve  the  first  of  all  interests,  the  interest  of 
truth.  The  better  and  nobler  part  of  him  calls 
for  no  further  comment  at  any  writer's  hands. 
It  remains  to  us  in  his  works,  and  it  speaks 
with  deathless  eloquence  for  itself. 


A  CAR-FULL  OF  FAIRIES. 

I  WAS,  knapsack  on  my  back,  with  occasional 
lifts  on  jaunting-cars,  making  a  tour  of  Ireland, 
hearing  shillelaghs  rattle,  seeing  whisky  drunk, 
and  listening  to  rebellious  songs  all  about  pikes 
and  tlie  Shan  tan  vocht,  or  the  old  prophetess 
who,  in  '98,  predicted  the  arriral  of  the  irench. 

I  was  a  tourist  on  my  way  through  Conne- 
mara,  determined  to  hear  as  m-uch  of  the  brogue, 
see  as  much  of  the  big  blue  mountains  called 
"  the  Twelve  Pins,"  ana  pick  up  as  many  stories 
of  banshees  and  Ribbonmen  as  I  could  in  a  few 
weeks.  I  had  come  from  Killamey,  where  the 
spectnc  king,  O'Donohue,  mailed  in  sunshine, 
rides  over  the  lake  every  May  morning,  and  I 
was  going  to  Donegal,  the  country  of  rock  dwarfs, 
smugglers,  and  mine  spirits.  I  knew  if  there 
was  a  fairy  to  be  found  ui  Ireland  I  should 
hear  of  it  from  Dennis  O' Flanagan,  who  was  to 
drive  nie  in  the  jaunting-car  between  B:dlyrobin 
and  Bollyuabrig,  and  so  it  proved. 
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The  day  had  turned  out  wet,  the  rain  fell  in 
lone  slantins  cords,  and  beginning  first  by  co- 
vering the  window-panes  of  the  inn  at  Ballyrobin 
(where  I  was  detained)  with  silver  scratches 
like  so  many  feeble  attempts  at  autographs 
by  some  traveller  possessed  of  a  diamond  ring, 
had  at  last  come  to  a  wide,  washing  stream 
that  flooded  the  glass,  and  kept  it  dripping, 
like  a  tluUchcd  roof  on  a  wet  day,  the 
bright  drops  matching  each  other  in  races  to 
the  bottom,  as  if  they  had  determined  to  be 
merry,  and  to  get  up  small  Dcrbys  on  their 
own  account.  The  car  waited  till  tiie  cushions 
got  wet,  and  Dennis  drove  it  back  again  under 
cover. 

In  my  Toom  there  was  not  much  to  amuse  a 
weather-bound  traveller.  The  only  books  on  the 
shelf  over  the  illuminated  tea-tray  were  a 
Catholic  Testament  in  the  Irish  language,  a  dis- 
membered volume  of  Tom  Moore's  Irish  Melodies, 
and  a  History  of  the  Irish  Rebellion,  black- 
greasy  with  thumbing.  The  niautelpioce  was 
stuck*  with  bagsmen's  cards.  There  was  nothing 
in  the  room  peculiarly  luitional  except  the 
peat  fire  and  the  peat  basket,  which,  in  Ireland, 
stands  where  the  coal-scuttle  docs  in  Eiigland. 
There  were  the  lumps  of  dried  black  turf,  look- 
ing like  small  oblong  cakes  of  chocolate,  burn- 
ing, or  to  be  burnt.  There  is  no  blaze  about  a  peat 
fire,  but  a  quick,  earnest,  white  flame,  that  slowly 
bums  the  sods  (wiiere  onco  the  snipe  and  wild 
duck  fed  and  nestled ;  where  the  moping,  bank- 
rupt heron  brooded  over  his  irremediable  misfor- 
tune ;  where  the  hooded  crow  watched  the  lamb, 
and  the  endless  magpies  strutted  and  flut- 
tered) to  a  blinding  pure  crimson,  so  pure  and 
intense,  that  it  gradually  alchemiscs  into  a  bloom 
of  colourless  radiance,  and  then,  lowering  and 
sinking,  lapses  into  white  stillness  preparatory  to 
fusing  into  the  mortuary  ashes  of  old  a^e  and 
repentance.  There  is  something  primitive 
and  savage  in  the  tall  basketful  of  dry  turf,  and 
I  like  to  throw  it  on  the  fire,  fancying  myself 
Caractacus,  or  Phelim  O'Toole,  the  fiistlCing  of 
Munster. 

The  Three  Salmons  at  Ballyrobin  is  not  an 
hotel  like  the  Hotel  du  Louvre  at  Paris.  It 
more  resembles  an  English  village  inn,  with  a 
dash  of  the  EJnglish  beer-shop.  On  the  mantel- 
piece was  the  gresset  (cresset),  or  nisli  wiok 
in  a  jx)ol  of  grease,  that  flared  for  me  last 
night  while  I  chilled  my  blood  with  stories  of 
the  Irish  pikcmcn,  and  warmed  it  with  sips  of 
whisky-toady.  Then  there  is  the  rude  deal 
table,  which  appears  to  serve  the  landlady  s 
family  for  a  sort  of  register  or  family  Bible ; 
for  it  is  carved  with  hieroglyphic  notches  of 

fiast  scores  and  initials  of  great  men  of 
he    Joyce    (landlady's    family   name)  lineage 

>  now  dead.  O'Flanagan,  when  he  came  in  to 
tell  me  that  he  thought  there  was  a  bit  of  blue 
showing  over  Bcnabola,  and  that  the  weather 
woidd  hold  up  yet,  was  great  in  his-commen- 

■  taries  on  these  initials.  He  said  what  I  took 
for  J  for  Joyce,  was  no  J,  bc.dad,  at  all,  not  a 
hap'orih  of  a  J,  but  F  for  Flanagan,  flaminj^ 
O'Flanagan,  his  great^great-grandfatner,  who  held 


the  inn  before  the  Joyces  was  bom  or  thought 
of.  He  was  of  the  O'Flanagans — the  flaming, 
combustible,  mad,  burning-hot  O'Flanagans — the 
ould  Irish  chiefs  that  the  monks  used  to  mention 
iu  their  litanies,  andpruy  specially  against,  chant- 
ing, as  the  candles  twinkled,  the  incense  smoked, 
and  the  bell  tinkled,  "From  the  wrath  of  the 
O'Flanagans — the  flaming  O'Flanaj'ans^  -^ood 
Lord  deliver  us !"  "Well,  nut  about  llic  initials  : 
there  was  M.  F.,  that  was  Murphy  O'Flanagan 
(rest  his  sowl !),  that  bet  the  big  grazier  at  Ballin- 
asloe,  and  was  killed  at  last  by  a  foul  blow  on 
the  back  of  the  head  of  him  from  a  thundering 
stone  iu  an  old  woman's  stocking.  There  was  D. 
F.— that  was  Dennis  O'Flanagan,  who,  at  Donny- 
brook,  wopped  Slippery  Sam,  the  English  drover, 
and  was  transported  for  so  getting  tlie  better  of 
him.  P.  F. — that  was  PaddyO'Flanagan(Dcnms's 
father,  rest  his  sowl !),  who  ended  his  life  on  the 
drop  at  Derry,  for  cutting  the  eiu's  off'  of  a  "  dirty 
blackgaird"  of  a  Dublin  land  agent. 

While  Dennis,  really  trusting  it  will  hold  up, 
goes  to  get  out  the  car,  I  turn  over  all  my  Irish 
stories,  whether  of  banshees  or  ribbonmen,  of 
leprechan,  crock  of  gold,  chitngeling,  demon 
horse,  croppy,  fairy,  or  what  not.  I  bethink  me 
of  how  a  Doolan  tamed  the  demon  horse,  and  of 
how  the  famous  O'Rourke  went  up  to  the  moon, 
and  was  left  there  by  the  "  big  thafe"  of  an  eagle. 
Tired  at  last  of  my  ruminat  ion,  and  finding  no  one 
coming,!  rouse  myself  and  go  out  into  the  kitchen 
to  see  what  delays  Dennis  and  the  car.  I  find 
Dennis,  totally  forgetful  of  me  and  the  journey, 
intenton  teazing  Mistress  Joyce'aeldest  daughter, 
a  little  wicked,  black-eyed  colleen^  who  has  her 
back  to  me,  and  is  arranging  her  long  hair,  wliich 
looks  something  like  a  horse's  mane,  by  means 
of  a  cracked  three-cornered  bit  of  looking-glass 
stuck  on  the  second  tow  of  plates  on  the  dresser, 
and  singing  like  a  merniaia  as  she  weaves  her 
tresses : 

"  Sweet  Molly  Carew, 

It  wasn't  for  you 

That  I  gave  in  the  banns  to  the  parson, 

Yet,  for  you  I'd  do  murther, 

Yea,  traj'son,  or  further, 

Stale,  felo  de  say,  or  rale  arson." 

On  one  side  of  the  crystal  triangle  sacred 
to  female  vanity,  was  a  truculent,  blacK -browed, 
burglarious  portrait  of  Dean  Cahill  ;  on  the 
other,  a  fubsy  caricature  of  Napoleon,  who  is 
still  the  idol  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  though  he 
never  did  anything  for  tnem;  these  impul- 
sive, inconsequential  Celts  always  like  best 
those  who  serve  them  least.  Three  brown, 
smoky  lumps  of  ham  contributed  by  the  deceased 
"gintleman  who  pays  the  rint,"  depended  from 
a  beam  over  my  head,  like  swords  of  Damocles. 
In  one  corner  of  the  earth  floor  rolled  a  heap 
of  "  pink  eyes,"  mixed  in  brotherly  union  with 
the  "  baskets-full,"  the  genus  potato  the  Joyces 
especially  affect.  On  the  shtif  near  Denms  is 
a  suspicious  green  bottle  half  uncorked,  and  as 
he  hears  my  foot,  Dennis  drops  his  whip,  cries 
"  In  a  moment,  your  honour!"  and  is  off  to  the 
stables,  while  Kathleen  looks  round,  colours,  and 
bmshcs  a  stool  clean  with  her  apron  for  me  to 
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sit  dowu  on,  then  kneels  down  and  puffs 
at  the  smouldering  peat  fire,  which  she  had 
nearly  let  out  while  Dennis  had  heen  whisper- 
ing soft  nonsense  in  her  little  pink  ear.  I 
observe  on  the  mud  floor,  which  is  scooped  out 
in  hollows,  and  is  anything  but  level  or  clean, 
the  shavings  of  an  alpeen  (shillelagh)  which  Dennis 
has  been  long  seasoning  in  the  dunghill,  and  whicli 
he  has  just  now  been  siiaping  into  a  terrific  mace, 
intended  to  thin  the  ranks  of  the  base  anti- 
Flanagan  faction ;  a  rone  of  onions,  in  tlieir 
smiling,  bronzed,  red-yellow  skins,  dangle  over- 
Lead,  and  a  salmon  rod,  with  its  spear  at  the  butt- 
end,  rests  in  a  corner  of  the  room.  Kathleen, 
her  mermaid  dressing  over,  is  now  sitting  down 
at  the  back  door,  on  a  chair  without  any  par- 
ticular seat,  with  one  eye  on  Dennis,  who  is 
putting-tothe  car,  and  flapping  the  blue  cushions, 
and  with  the  other  on  a  she-goat,  that  feeds, 
tethered,  near  the  stable,  and  is  waiting  for  Mrs. 
Joyce  to  milk  her.  At  Kathleen's  feet,  rolls,  not 
over-dressed,  young  Teddy  Joyce,  playing  with 
his  mother's  beads  (the  rosy  darlint !),  the  very 
beads  she  counted  as  she  went  last  week  on 
her  pilgrimage  up  that  holy  mountain  near 
Westport,  Croagfi  Patrick,  which  is  as  conical 
and  nearly  as  steep  as  an  extinguisher. 

Dennis  gives  a  howl  of  delight — one  of  those 
howls  that  you  may  still  hear  even  in  a 
Dublin  concert-room — as  the  last  buckle  of  the 
harness  is  slipped  into  place.  He  reappears  in 
a  large  blue  great-coat  that  reaches  down  to  his 
heels,  and  with  a  rusty  hat  with  a  flapping  lid 
that  goes  up  and  down,  twined  round  witii 
white  shiny  hues  of  gut,  and  studded,  not  with 
brooches,  but  with  gaudy  "  maccaws"  and 
"golden  pheasants,"  as  the  best  salmon-flics 
are  called.  Amongst  these,  like  a  gun  from 
an  embrasure,  obtrudes  the  old  Irish  Adam,  in 
the  shape  of  a  black  dhudeen  pipe,  oily  and 
odorous. 

A  truly  Irish  hubbub  announces  our  de- 
parture. Mike  Joyce  emerges  from  some 
cellar,  or  secret  distillery,  red  and  rejoicing; 
men  come  out  and  shake  hands  with  Dennis ; 
Mrs.  Joyce,  with  her  wliite  frilled  cap  and 
pleasant  staring  face  insists  on  mixing  me  a 
"  stirrup  cup,"  in  the  shape  of  a  glass  of 
whisky-toddy :  the  sight  of  the  sugar  dis- 
tilling down  in  a  silveiy  shower  in  which,  gives 
me  quite  a  new  impression  of  the  charms  of  che- 
mistry. 

I  shake  hands  with  everybody,  as  if  I  was  one 
of  the  Allied  Powers  in  a  popular  print.  I 
balance  myself  sideways  on  the  shelf  of  the 
jaunting-car,  feeling  as  an  Englishman  at  first 
always  does  in  that  wild,  erratic  vehicle,  as  if  I 
was  on  a  side-saddle,  or  rather  on  a  chair  which 
was  being  drawn  from  under  me. 

I  felt  slightly  qualmish,  and  clutched  at  the 
back  rail  as  we  started  with  a  spurt  and  jerk 
that  nearly  unseated  me. 

"  Hurrah !"  called  out  the  Joyce  family. 
"  More  nower  to  ye !"  said  Mrs.  J.  "  Good 
luck  to  the  worst  of  ye !"  said  Kathleen,  looking 
up  with  a  smile  at  Dennis  from  her  slocking. 

Off  wc  were — that  is  to  say,  ofl"  1  nearly  was —  I 


but  I  managed  to  keep  my  seat,  which  is  more 
than  some  M.P.s  can  say,  and  away  wc  went  in 
that  headlong,  reckless,  generous,  pelting  way 
that  Irish  carmen,  reckless  of  wear  ana  tear, 
always  do  go  in  the  south  of  Ireland.  Bally- 
robiu  faded  behind  us.  Now,  you  who  have 
laughed  at  the  incomparable  traveller  who  told 
you  of  coals  being  brought  up  on  a  cliina  plate, 
guess  what  luggage  we  had  in  our  car.  Rats 
in  a  bottle  ?  An  elephant  in  a  iara-pot  ?  But 
you  would  never  guess.  A  turkey  in  a  band- 
box— yes,  positiveiT,  a  turkey  sent  in  an  old 
bonnet-box  to  Ballynabrog  market  by  Mrs. 
Joyce  the  prudent.  I  have  seen  a  few  droll 
things,  but  never  anything  odder  than  that.  A 
swan  in  a  basket  at  Basingstoke,  with  his  neck 
out  and  a  parchment  direction  round  it,  is  droll ; 
but  the  turkey  in  Mrs.  Joyce's  bonnet-box  was 
irresistible. 

Dennis  is  a  Connaught  man,  pale  and 
whiskerless,  but  with  straight  black  hair  and 
good  features,  with  a  serious,  earnest  manner, 
changing  rapidly  to  rollicking  fun  and  drollery, 
and  with  a  fine  swelling  low- toned  voice, 
capable  of  much  rise  and  fall,  much  in  and  out, 
and  endless  subtle  gradations  of  feeling. 

It  is  rather  startling  to  a  sober,  cynical, 
sceptical  Englishman,  who  believes  what  he 
sees  and  can  nandle,  and  little  else,  to  hear,  for 
the  first  time,  an  Irishman  telling  a  fairy  story 
with  a  quiet,  ahnost  sad,  air  of  intense  convic- 
tion ana  feehug ;  it  is  startling  to  one  accus- 
tomed to  see  sham  ghosts  brought  up  at 
police-courts  and  sentenced  to  the  treadmill,  and 
accustomed  to  hear  aerial  voices  and  winking 
statues  accounted  for  by  spectacled  men  on 
scientific  principle,  to  find  a  man  soberly  and 
calmly  relating,  with  a  voice  thrilling  with  emo- 
tion, some  narrative  of  a  dumbly  prophesying 
banshee,  or  a  child  stolen  by  the  fairies.  At 
once  a  great  mist  rolls  away,  and  you  see  the 
centuries  that  roll  between  the  Protestant  and 
Catholic,  the  Saxon  and  the  Celt.  You  feel 
that  you  are  in  a  twilight  country,  where 
faith  is  still  unreasoning  and  supreme ;  where 
miracles,  and  relics,  and  ghosts,  are  still  believed 
in;  where  ghost  stories  arc  matters  of  life 
and  death  to  men ;  and  where  the  beautiful  mon- 
sters of  our  nurseries  still  walk,  even  in  the 
daylight.  Dennis  has  heard  the  banshee  in  the 
blue  cloak,  with  the  grey  dishevelled  hair,  wailing 
under  the  peat  heap ;  he  has  seen  the  phooka,  or 
demon  horse,  tear  past  at  night,  with  fiery 
mane  and  phosphorescent  eyes ;  ne  has  seen  the 
fairies  in  green,  garlanding  the  mushroom ;  he 
has  beheld  Q'Donohue  on  his  white  horse  rise 
from  the  tranquil  morning  lake  ;  he  has  stolen  up 
and  heard  the  clurieaun,  or  little  dwarf  in  the 
cocked-hat  and  scarlet  Homirth  coat,  tapping  at 
a  shoe  on  the  sunny  side  of  a  haystack ;  and  here 
am  I,  who  love  everything  Irish,  quite  an  outer 
barbarian  who  has  never  been  granted  any  of  these 
privileges !  The  banshee  I  saw  near  Cork, 
turned  out  to  be  old  Mary  Burke,  dmnk  under  a 
hedge,  crooning  a  croppy  song  to  herself ;  my 
phooka  near  Bally cjistle*  was  a  tinker's  Kerrv 
pony ;  my  leprechaun  an  itincraat  cobbler,  mentt- 
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ing  a  shoe  under  a  bramble  hedge  outside  Blarney 
Castle. 

1  was  interrupted  in  these  mythological  reve- 
ries, and  was  prevented  from  comiiw  to  my  final 
conclusion  that  more  of  the  old  Paganism  re- 
mained in  Ireland  tlian  in  any  other  European 
countrv,  by  a  tremoudoua  split  and  crack  of  some 
part  of  the  car. 

"Be  asy,"  said  Demiis.  "You  get  on  the 
'  crow's-nest' "  (the  little  nook  for  the  driver  in 
front  of  the  car  and  between  the  two  seats, 
where  no  Irish  driver,  if  he  can  help  it,  ever  sits). 
"  I'll  stand  up  by  you,  and  it'll  be  all  right.  The 
car's  not  so  young  as  it  was,  but  it's " 

Here  we  gave  a  tremendous  bump  against  a 
roadside  post. 

"  Bedad !  not  many  a  car  'ud  stand  that,  and  be 
the  better  for  it !" 

Just  then  the  rain  began  again — such  rain ! 
grape-shot  and  razor-blades — as  we  tore  on — 
"slipping  through  it"  Dennis  called  it — between 
walls  of  mountains  capped  with  cloud.  For 
more  than  an  hour,  head  down,  we  butted  through 
this,  our  shining  yellow  waterproofs  glistening 
like  gold. 

At  last  it  cleared  up,  out  came  the  laugh- 
ing blue.  The  bedrenched  horse  struck  out 
sprightlier  than  ever.  Dennis  began  to  sing, 
and  then  to  talk,  and  our  talk  fell  on  a  certam 
mountain  we  were  passing,  called  The  Giant 
Mountain. 

Now,  Dennis  was  great  in  giants,  being  one  of 
an  old  family  who  had  numbered  many  giants  in 
its  ancestral  roll. 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  giant  who  could 
hear  the  grass  plowing  ?"  said  I. 

"  No,"  said  Dennis,  "  he  couldn't  have  been 
a  native  of  these  parts.  (Well,  that's  a  good  one, 
too.)  But  I  have  seen  a  giant's  grave  there 
away  in  Ennis,  your  honour.  They  say  that  he 
had  the  bi^est  bones  of  any  man  in  those  parts, 
but  that  his  \vife,  falling  in  love  with  an  ould 
haythen  King  of  Clare,  with  the  big  gold  crown 
on  him,  so  that  he  looked  like  a  walking  jeweller's 
shop,  tnigged  off  his  head  with  his  own  sword, 
for  no  other  had  any  power  over  him.  Many's 
the  time  I've  sat  matiug  salmon-flies  on  that 
giant's  gravestone.  It  wasn't  twenty  years 
ago  that  a  party  of  the  Green  Horse  came  by 
that  way,  and  stopped  there,  at  the  very  stone, 
to  water  their  horses.  '  What's  this  ?'  says  the 
corporal  to  a  countryman,  who  was  digging 

fraties  foment  it.  'It  was  the  work  of  a  big 
rish  giant  in  the  ould  times,*  says  the  country- 
man, civilly.  '  Well,' says  the  other,  'then  it  will  be 
the  work  of  a  young  Scotch  giant,  in  these  times, 
to  remove  it.'  So  ne  tries,  and  tugs,  and  tugs, 
and  gives  it  a  terrible  howge,  but  he  couldn't 
make  anything  of  it.  (Laughs.)  Och !  the 
giant  was  too  much  for  them— it's  there  now." 
"I  suppose,"  said  I,  "the  banshee  is  seen 
sometimes  hereabouts." 

"  'Deed  thoy  are,  your  honour,"  said  Dennis, 
seriously;  "we  generallv  hear  them  in  the 
evening,  or  at  twilight-fall,  and  we  know  that  it 
is  no  numan  voice  keening,  because  it  is  so 
sweet  and  mournful,  like  a  sorrowing  angel  in 


purgatory  (rest  their  sowls  !)  for  all  the  world, 
your  honour.  The  noise  is  just  as  if  it  was  some 
old  woman  was  sittingdowm  under  the  wall  yonder, 
and  beating  licr  thighs  at  inter\'als  with  the  flat 
of  her  two  hands,  then  flinging  them  up  over 
her  head  and  clapping  them  together,  as  the 
countrv  kcencrs  ao  when  you  hire  them  at  a 
funeral  to  chant  out  the  Ologaun." 

"  She  dresses,  I  have  heard,"  I  said,  humour- 
ing his  belief,  "  in  an  old  blue  cloak,  with  her 
long  grey  hair  falling  over  her  white  staring  face, 
which  is  generally  wan  and  famished.  At  Dunluce 
Castle  they  showed  me  a  round  room  at  the  base 
of  a  tower  overlooking  the  sea.  It  was  once 
the  prison  of  the  Earls  of  Antrim,  and  some 
foul  deed  must  have  been  done  there  in  the 
black  old  times.  The  earthen  floor  of  this  ban- 
shee's tower  is  always  kept  clean  and  free  from 
dust,  and  people  say  it  is  swept  daily  by  the 
banshee." 

"  To  think  of  that,  now,  your  honour !"  said 
Dennis,  with  intense  interest,  feeling  his  faith 
confirmed.  "  Well,  a  banshee  was  heard  the 
night  my  mother  died,  and  it  was  in  an  old 
Danish  fort  at  the  end  of  our  praty  ground ; 
when  my  poor  mother,  and  she  in  iier  death- 
struggles,  heard  that  terrible  wail  that  she  knew 
was  not  human,  and  she  down  in  the  fever,  she 
says  to  my  father,  says  she, '  Dennis,  I  must  go,' 
and  sure  enough  she  died  that  day  week,  at 
the  very  hour — and  the  same  thing  had  happened 
to  all  her  family,  for  she  was  of  a  good  ould 
stock,  your  honour.  A  year  or  two  after,  what 
did  she  do  but  appear  to  Teddy,  one  of  my  little 
brothers.  He  come  in  one  summer  evening,  and 
told  us  that  as  he  was  playing  about  with  the 
yellow  flowers  that  grow  in  the  bog-holes, 
making  them  into  necklaces  and  belts  and 
what  not,  he  feels  a  sort  of  warning,  looks 
up  and  sees  mother  sitting  on  the  stile  just  as 
she  used  to  do,  but  very  sad  and  pale.  He 
ran  to  her,  but  just  as  he  got  near  her,  she 
melted  away  and  disappeared.  Then  he  got 
frightened,  which  he  wasn't  before,  and  run 
screaming  home  and  tould  us  ;  and  I  remember 
it  more,  by  token  it  was  St.  Dennis's  day,  and  he 
is  my  patron  saint,  rest  his  sowl !" — crossing 
himself  five  times. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  a  cluricaun,  Dennis  ?"  said 
I — "one  of  those  littlewizeu  fellows  in  red-heeled 
shoes,  scarlet  coats,  and  laced  cocked -hats,  who  is 
seen  hammering  at  a  tiny  brogue  inside  the  ruins 
of  a  chapel,  and  who,  it  you  gripe  him,  tells  you 
where  the  crock  of  gold  is  ?" 

"  No,  your  honour,"  said  Dennis ;  "but  I  met 
a  fairy  man  once  when  I  was  a  boy.  It  was  up 
a  mountain,  where  I  went  to  cut  a  stick,  for  it 
was  all  shaking  with  hazel-nut  bushes,  and  I 
didn't  care  then  for  the  story  of  the  old  folks 
that  it  was  slap  full  of  fairies,  and  what  not, 
being  a  devil-mc-care  gossoon.  I  got  up  the 
hill,  scrambling  through  the  stones  ana  dry 
fern,  frightening  rabbits,  and  startling  thrushes, 
treading  the  swate  breath  out  of  the  d^  purple 
thyme,  thinking  of  my  girlccn,  as  I  always 
did  when  I  saw  anything  specially  bright,  sweet, 
or  in  any  wise  purty ;  up  I  went  and  up,  now 
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pustiing  through  the  thorn :  bushes,  and  now 
getting  out  of  the  green  dark  into  the  broad 
blue  brightness  and  sunshine,  till  I  got  nearly  to 
the  top,  and  looking  out  clear  over  bog  and  river, 
thanked  God  for  having  made  such  a  country 
as  ould  Ireland.  Tiien,  looking  above,  what  do  I 
see  but,  twenty  yards  off,  as  nate  a  stick  as  I  ever 
saw  in  my  life,  and,  by  my  sowl,  I  didn't  forget  to 
cut  it,  ancl  just  as  I  was  stripping  ofiF  tlie  broad 
woolly  leaves,  singing,  "Ould  Ireland's  native 
shamrock,"  I  looks  upandsees  a  common-looking, 
queer  sort  of  ould  man  coming  straight  towards 
nie  along  the  path.  '  What  do  you  do,  you  spal- 
peen,' says  he,  angrily,  '  cutting  my  trees  ?'  And 
he  spoke  as  if  they  all  belonged  to  him.  Well, 
though  it  give  me  a  little  tremble,  I  wasn't  to 
be  put  down,  and  thinks  I,  I'll  walk  nearer  to 
you,  and  see  what  sort  of  a  man  you  are — for  I 
was  ready  then  with  my  hands,  your  honour,  and  I 
walked  straight  on — straight  on.  But  when  I  got 
to  the  place,  tare  an'  ouns,  where  he  had  stood,  he 
was  gone — gone.  I  looked  everywhere,  under  the 
trees,  behind  the  bushes,  over  the  big  stones,  but 
no  man.  So,  thinks  I,  it's  a  fairy,  sure  enough, 
and  with  that,  as  if  I  had  been  shot  down,  I  ran 
like  a  fellow  from  a  mad  dog.  Och !  it  was  divil 
a  time  I  run  faster  in  my  life  but  once..  Sod, 
wall,  stone  heap,  bramble-bush,  water  gap,  no- 
thing stopped  me,  till  I  got  home,  torn,  wet, 
dirty,  red-hot,  and  frightened." 

"  Butdidyoukeeptheenchanter's  stick?"  saidl. 

"  Och,  faix  did  1,"  said  Dennis,  "  for  a  year 
or  two,  and  the  old  man  never  claimed  it ;  still, 
I  always  felt  rather  quare  with  it  in  my  hand, 
and  thought  it  would  get  me  a  bating  maybe  at 
a  fair,  or  bring  me  in  some  bad  luCk ;  so  I  never 
took  it  to  a  faction  fight,  but  one  night,  getting 
drunk,  I  lost  it  at  Westport." 

"  Didn't  you  tell  me,"  said  I,  "  your  father  died 
for  grief  at  a  bating  he  got  at  a  faction  fight  ?" 

"True  toyou,yourhonour,"said  Dennis,  clicking 
his  whip,  "  or  may  I  niver  spake  again.  He  was 
the  champion  of  Knockinagee,  your  honour,  and 
,kept  all  tlie  Joyces  and  the  rest  of  them  at  bay, 
till  one  day  twelve  men  of  them  got  round  him  and 
beat  him  down  when  he  was  tired.  I  saw  his 
shillelagh  the  other  day  over  the  chimney  of  a 
cousin  of  mine ;  it  was  twice  as  big  as  any  other 
shillelagh.  Och  !  he  was  a  powerful  strong  big 
man,  your  honour  (rest  his  sowl !),  but  they  put 
him  in  gaol  for  the  fight,  where  he  was  hurt,  and 
it  broke  the  heart  of  him  not  to  be  able  to  pay 
them  out.  That  was  a  dreadful  day  to  see  the 
women  with  the  stones  in  the  stockings,  and  as  for 
the  loaded  sticks  cktterii^,  you  could  hear  them 
two  hundred  yards  off.  Och  !  but  I  owe  it  those 
Joyces,  though  Mike  is  my  master.  He  had  an 
extraordinary  way  of  holding  his  stick,  your 
honour,  in  the  middle,  and  letting  the  end  cover 
his  arm  and  elbow,  that  has  never  been  aqualled 
since  He  had  seen  some  ghost  sights,  too,  had 
my  fayther." 

"  What !  more  banahaetf"  said  I,  anxiously. 

_  "Oh  no,  your  honour^ (WB  fairy  pipers— fairy 

pipers,  your  honour.     He  was  one  day  near  the 

fort,  as  we  called  it,  at  Ballvrobin,  which  is  now 

little  better  than  a  grass  lull  with  a  hollow  in- 


side to  it,  when  he  beards  as  he  was  driving  the 
cows  home,  some  sounds  he  thought  was  some 
neighbours  staling  his  hay,  which  was  making  at 
the  time,  and  lying  about  fin.  dry  heai)s,  your  i 
honour;  so  he  goes  home  quietly,  and  gets  an 
old  rusty  bagonet,  and  what  does  he  do  but 
lies  down  to  wait  for  them  behind  a  large  hay- 
cock outside  the  fort.  Presently,  what  should 
he  hear  with  his  two  ears  but  a  blessed  sort  of 
music  oozing  out  of  the  fort,  just  like  a  thousand 
birds  singing  together  on  a  may  monunfj.  Och  ! 
your  honour,  it  was  nothing  but  the  gooa  people 
dancing  and  figuring  inside  the  hill.  Well,  be- 
fore my  father  could  make  out  where  it  came 
from  he  fell  in  a  sort  of  swound,  and  when  he 
awoke  he  was  outside  the  fort,  two  fields  away ; 
it  yfas  quite  dark,  and  as  for  the  bagonet, 
where  was  it  but  stuck  in  some  hay  just  behind 
him  !  Well,  never  a  word  did  he  brathe  of  it 
till  his  dying  day,  when  I  leant  over  to  catch. his 
last  gasp.    But  I'm  tiring  ye,  your  honour." 

"  Not  a  bit,  Dennis,"  said  I.  "  It  prevents 
me  couuting  the  milestones;" 

"Well,  then,  I'll  be  telling  you  how  there 
was  a  young  Scotchman  who  took  the  farm  after 
we  went,  and  who  used  to  be  always  laughing  at 
the  humbug  about  the  fairy  piper.  '  Pipe  away,' 
says  he,  '  and  be  plagued  to  you  !  So  long  as  I 
don't  have  to  pay,  its  chape  music  is  that  same.' 
Thim's  the  words,  or  very  near,  he  made  use  of 
at  the  markets  and  patrons,  till  one  evening  he 
was  coming  through  the  snipe  meadmv,  and 
what  does  he  hear  but  a  piping  just  as  if  it  was 
underground,  and  underground  was  heaven,  and 
these  were  the  sowls  of  baptised  children  making 
merry  and  dancing  for  joy.  As  it  was,  as  soon  as 
he  got  home,  *  Ma  laiina  vicht,'  says  his  mother, 
who  was  half  Irish,  'saints  in  paradise,  what's 
turned  your  blood,  jewel?'  Then  they  seized 
him,  especially  the  girleeus  his  sisters,  till  lie  re- 
covered a  bit,  and  up  and  touldi  them  he  had 
heard  the  Macarthy's  fairy  pipers." 

"  Those  Protestants;  are  very  slow  of  belief, 
Dennis?"  saidl. 

"Och,  and  you're  right,  your  honour,"  said 
Dennis.  "  Penance,  pi]grnnage,eross,  mass,  it's  all 
one  with  them.  Faix  !  it  puzzles  me  to  say  how 
the  likes  of  'em  will  ever  find  a  back  way  to  get 
into  heaven  without  paying  St.  Peter's  turnpike. 
But  has  your  honour  ever  heard  of  how  the 
fairies  change  the  children  in  ould  Ireland  ?" 

"  Of  course  1  have,  Dennis,"  said  I.  "  Don't 
wc  all  know  how  they  pine  and  pine  and  get 
wizen,  and  knowing  and  say  things  any  old  men 
could  say;  and  then  the  mother,  after  much 
praving,  rushes  at  them  suddenly  in  the  cradle 
with  a  red-hot  poker,  which  she  has  been  getting 
ready  for  the  hour  past,  and  then,  with  a  scream, 
the  change  comes,  and  she  finds,  instead  of  the 
little  knowing  dwarf,  her  own  fine  rosy  child 
again,  crying  for  the  breast." 

"  Bedad  !     Your  honour,"  said  Dennis,  "  has 

fot  it  all  by  heart,  like  a  schoolmaster  gets  the 
<atin !  Well,  I  heard  a  case  of  this  kind  the 
night  of  a  birth  only  last  PaschaL  A  friend  of 
mine  who  drives  a  car  was  coming  along  the 
road,  and  see  something  wliite  at  the  window  of 
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bis  brother's  bouse  yonder,  so  what  does  he 
do  but  get  out  and  creep  up  closer  did  Patsy, 
and  wliat  should  it  be  but  an  ould  woman, 
wrapped  up  in  grey,  lianding  a  child  out  of  the 
lattice  to  another  ould  crcatur  in  grey,  who  held 
up  her  arms  for  it  down  below.  '  Have  you  got 
it  ?'  says  she.  '  1  have,'  says  the  other.  Well, 
he  tliought  it  was  all  a  witchery,  and  that,  per- 
haps, it  was  a  little  owing  to  the  whisky  he  had 
drunk  at  the  fair ;  but,  sure  enough,  next  day, 
be  found  his  brother's  child  had  died  at  the 
birth.  So  he  knew  what  had  become  of  it, 
that  what  they  buried  was  a  mere  trick  of  flesii, 
and  that  the  real  child  was  snug  and  safe  in 
fairyland-^which  was  a  comfort  to  him,  though 
he  kept  it  to  himself.  So  niver  mention  it,  your 
honour,  or  it'll  hurt  the  family." 

"  Why,  Dennis,"  said  I,  "  you  are  as  full  of 
old  stories  as  an  e^g  is  full  of  meat." 

"And  fuller  too,beggin";yourhoiiour'8  pardon," 
said  Dennis.  "  I  remember  hearing  a  neighbour 
of  ours  at  Kilinore  tell  me  that  the  night  of 
the  great  storm  she  and  some  other  women 
were  silting  round  a  fire  in  a  cottage,  listening 
to  the  pelt  and  drive  of  the  rain,  and  the  fluster 
and  worry  of  the  wind  outside  Uic  cabin — crossing 
themselves,  I'll  be  bail,  and  thinking  of  the 
forrior  ganagh  (bitter  sadness)  of  those  who  had 
gone  to  Amerikv,  and  might  be  theu  on  the 
Droad  say  (rest  their  sowls !).  All  of  a  sudden 
there  came  a  bi^jger  roar  than  ever,  as  if  a  wild 
baste  and  the  divil  on  it  was  waiting  hungry  at 
the  thrashal,  and  bang  the  door  flew  open^ 
Some  of  them  saw  nothing  more  but  some 
winoUc  straws  (larsar  lena)  blowing  round  the 
floor,  but  she  1  spoke  to  saw  distinctly  troops 
of  fairies  ridin«;  round  on  horses  no  bigger  than 
small  birds.  Then  the  door  slammed  again,  and 
they  heard  a  clash  of  swords  outside,  and  a  hurry 
as  if  there  was  a  scrimmage  going  on  in  the  air, 
wL'ch  passed  down  the  road,  and  gradually 
died  away  in  the  distance.  The  next  morning, 
sure  enough — and  the  woman  m  ho  told  me  saw 
it  with  her  own  eyes — there  come  news  of  the 
battle  of  Salamauky,  and  there  was  drops  of 
blood  for  a  quaricr  of  a  mile  down  the  causeway ; 
so  no  doubt  out  that  was  a  fairy  battle. 

"  Which  clearly  accounted,  Denuis,  for  tlie 
big  wind  and  the  ships  that  went  down,"  siiid  I. 
"  Kot  a  doubt  else,  and  hear  me  now.  The  only 
way  in  such  perjilexities  is  to  go  to  the  fairy 
doctor,  who  knows  all  aboujb  the  blast  and  the 
changes  and  the  meal  cure.  Try  a  drop  of 
Parlemint  (legal  wliisky)>  your  honour;  it  keeps 
the  cold  out  of  the  stomach -and  the  licat  in  it. 
Good  luck  to  thim  who  invented  it  (rest  their 
sowls  \)  Well,  as  your  honour  sames  so  fond  of 
theseold  pishogues  (God  between  you  and  harm !), 
I  must  tell  you  about  the  fairy  cow  that  used  to 
feed  every  third  night  inside  the  ruins  of 
Castle  iWlynock,  till  the  naygur  who  kept  it, 
who  was  a  relation  of  ours  (third  cousin)  on  my 
mother's  side,  kilt  it,  and  laid  the  skin  to  soak 
in  his  dunghill.  From  that  time  everything 
went  wrong  with  him;  the  cattle  diea,  his 
sheep  had  the  rot,  and  he  got  into  a  lawsuit  (rest 
his  sowl !).    While  he  was  puzzling  bis  head  to 


know  what  brought  all  this  mischief  on  him-^ 
wiicther  it  was  missing  mass,  or  not  ^oing  to 
St.  Bridget's  Well,  or  up  Croagh  Patrick  and 
doing  the  stations,  as  his  dacent  father  had 
done,  or  what-'-a  fairy  appears  to  him  one  night 
in  a  dream,  and  says  she  to  him,  'Mr.  B'lauagan, 
that  cow  you  killed  was  my  grandfather,  and 
that's  my  grandfather's  skin,  you  spalpeen,  you. 
have  got  soaking  in  your  dunghill.  You  black- 
gaird,  if  you  have  any  niannci-s,  take  and  lay  it 
in  the  fort  to-night,  and  when  the  cow  comes  to 
life  and  runs  round  the  enclosure,  turn  your 
back,  you  viUaiu,  and  take  care  not  to  cross 
yourself,  Mr.  Flanagan.'  This  he  did,  and  glad 
enough,  and  out  come  the  cow ;  he  heard  a  voice 
thankuig  him  for  returning  the  skin,  and  all  went 
right  with  him  ever  afterwards." 

After  this,  Dennis  grew  silent,  and  I  fell 
musing.  "The  old  superstitions  of  Ireland," 
thought  I,  "  are  dying  out  like  the  old  language." 
still  Munster  has  its  cluricauu  artisan,  its 
Merrow  and  Duliallanc,  its  O'Donoliue  and  its 
Maegillicuddy.  The  islanders  of  Shark  and 
Baffin  have  their  Terence  0' Flaherty,  as  the 
Connaught  man  has  liis  Daniel  O'Rourkc,  who 
rode  on  the  eagle  all  the  way  from  the  moon  to 
Munster,  and  May-day  bonfires  still  redden  the 
sky  in  remembrance  oi  Baal. 

The  Irish  philosophy  of  fairies  is  that  they  are 
fallen  angels,  who,  oeiug  neutral  beings  not  al- 
together lost,  are  sent  to  sufl'er  a  further  pro- 
bation on  earth  before  they  are  raised  again  to 
heaven  or  sealed  up  for  ever  to  perdition. 
The  Ulster  men  think  the  "  wee  folk"  live  wher- 
ever they  at  first  felL  The  Irish  fairies  arc 
generally  old,  ugly,  lame,  and  wizen,  but  have  a 
power  of  assuming  shapes,  as  a  witch  can 
cliange  to  a  hare  or  a  cat.  They  use  these  shapes 
only  to  reveal  themselves  to  men  in.  They  j 
haunt  old  ruins  where  they  dance  and  revel,  ' 
and,  if  possible,  injure  or  allure  men.  Sudden 
deaths  are  generally  attributed  to  their  agency, 
merely  from  such  deaths  being  unaccoiiulable, 
and  so,  petitio  principii,  supernatural.  The 
Derry  and  Antrim  mountaineers  have  theur 
brownie,  who  with  Scotch  industiy  labours  for 
his  "cream  bowl"  duly  set;  in  other  words,  the 
brownie  is  a  sly  servant,  working  overtime.  Still 
if  on  a  summer's  day,  when  the  sky  is  burning 
blue  and  hot,  the  Irish  labourer,  goin^  to  the 
bog  for  turf,  sees  a  whirl  of  dust  twisting  play- 
fully in  tlie  air,  he  ceases  to  sing  and  laugh, 
holds  his  breath,  looks  down,  repeats  a  prayer, 
and  crosses  himself,  for  he  knows  that  thatwliirl 
of  dust  contains  a  ilock  of  the  "  good"  people. 

These  days  of  simple  faith  are,  however,  going 
for  ever,  even  in  Ireland.  Fairies  disappear 
before  the  red-wiiiskcred  bagsman,  with  his  tin 
boxes  and  bundles  of  pattern  cards;  before  the 
snort  and  tramp  of  the  steam-engine ;  before 
fasliiouable  tourists  and  fashionable  ^ide  books. 
O'Donohuc  no  longer  rises  on  his  white  horse 
from  the  lake  on  May-d^  moruing.  No  longer  the 
Antrim  brownie,  liaiafRind  rude,  sweats  at  his 
kindly  t«sk,  more  grateful  than  man ;  no  longer 
fairies  circle  the  mushnwin,  or  minuet  in  and  out 
between  the  rows  of  daisies. 
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The  great  granite  mountains,  scathed  with 
thunder  and  furrowed  by  the  lightning's  stroke, 
no  longer  see  the  giant  striding  from  peak  to 
peak  tlirongh  the  violet-coloured  mist.  No 
longer  the  banshee  wails  under  tlie  leafless  thorn- 
bush  ;  no  longer  the  tan  of  the  eluricaun's 
liammer  is  heard  by  the  gold-seeker.  The  black 
bog  pits  have  viclded  almost  their  last  gold 
chain  and  broocli  of  the  old  Danish  king,  slain 
long  since,  and  buried  amid  gigantic  elk  bones 
blackened  pine  trunks,  and  stone  axes,  down 
far  below  tlie  quaking  surface,  over  which  the 
snipe  zigzags  or  the  bittern  booms.  The  tum- 
bling waggon  jolts  by  with  its  cargo  of  laugh- 
ing revellers,  where  the  croppy  piper  was  buried 
under  the  sign  post  during  the  troubles ;  or  by 
the  heap  of  stones,  once  a  happy  home  till  the 
red  nigiit  that  the  Shanavests,  or  Carders,  or 
Hearts  of  Steel,  hemmed  round  its  burning  roof. 
No  bleeding  nun  or  ghost  of  the  blaspheming  fox- 
hunter,  who  chased  the  vermin  to  the  very  altar, 
appears  now  to  scare  the  English  pedestrian; 
even  the  ghosts  have  emigrated  out  of  Ireland 
since  the  Union.  Cathouc  ghosts,  abhorring 
Repeal,  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  scare 
Protestant  land  agents  sneaking  about  in  dis- 
guise, for  fear  of  the  flint-piece  and  the  sight 
behind  the  wall.  The  good  old  days  of  female 
hangmen,  and  processions  of  corpses  in  crim- 
son carts  are  gone  by  ;  the  ribbonmcn  no  longer 
flaunt  their  riobons  at  night  upon  the  Curragh 
or  in  the  bawn;  the  gully,  where  the  foxes 
are,  no  longer  has  its  bkck  peat  water  stained 
with  the  blood  of  Molly  Maguire's  children ;  the 
tullagh's  slope  is  untrodden  by  the  insolent  hoof 
of  the  butcher  yeoman's  chargers;  the  tubber 
(spring)  is  left  by  the  barefooted  pilgrim  to  the 
snipe  and  the  moor-hen ;  the  sliebn  is  bluer  than 
ever,  because  a  brighter  sun  shines  on  its  moun- 
tains of  piled  sapphire;  the  old  stars  shine 
cheerier  over  the  scorched  headland  where 
the  gull  screams  and  the  great  droves  of  silver  sal- 
mon still  leap  and  swim;  the  Dane's  rath  grows 
freener,  and  the  Druid's  ghost  lies  on  the  grassy 
noil  by  the  sea,  listening  to  the  old  ocean  hymn. 
Tide  of  Lough  Erne,  let  tliy  floods  rise 
and  hide  the  rums  of  dead  men's  graves,  so 
that    old    wrongs    be    hidden    away  and    for- 

fotten ;  let  the  Croagli's  peak  point  to  a  new 
eaven  and  a  new  earth,  so  that  the  crimes 
of  the  old  blood-boltered  Don  and  Donanjh 
be  forgotten  !  Round  towers,  where  the 
squall-crow  and  starling  only  build,  echo  once 
more  with  the  voice  of  the  propliecy  of  a 
happier  future !  Shall  we  never  see  the  day 
when  the  coast  of  Ireland  shall  be  starry  at  dusk 
with  the  answering  lustres  of  the  warning  light- 
houses ;  when  her  mountains  shall  be  circled — 
not  with  black  Phlcgethons  of  bog,  but  with 
smiling  fields  and  belts  of  cottages ;  when  fleets 
of  fislnng-boats  shall  fill  her  bays,  and  her  roads 
shall  be  crowded  with  merchandise  ?  May  the 
blessed  day  soon  come  \^cn  her   cities   shall 


widen  and  her  commerce  increase ;  when  her 
fisheries  shall  become  as  numerous  as  her  manu- 
factories, tlie  north  be  white  with  oleaching- 
fields,  and  the  south  be  yellow  with  flocks ! 

Dennis  here  became  uneasy  about  a  seat- 
cushion  he  had  lost.  "  We  are  sure,"  he  said, 
"  to  meet  the  masthur.  He'll  want  to  get  up 
just  because  it's  dropped  somewhere  on  the  roaa. 
Now,  if  I  had  liad  them  all  right  I  shouldn't 
Ixave  seen  the  sole  of  his  foot." 

"  What  shall  you  do  ?  The  agent  will  be 
stopping  your  wages,"  said  I. 

"  If  I  aon't  find  it  to-morrow,  I'll  just  stale 
another,"  said  Dennis  in  a  low,  quiet,  voice. 

"  Who  is  that  thin  man  in  front,  Dennis  ?" 
said  I. 

"  Oh,  that's  a  schoolmaster,"  said  Dennis,  "  I 
know,  by  his  cut,  but  I  won't  see  him,  or  he'll 
be  wanting  me  to  take  him  to  Clifden,  and  pay 
me  with  a  writing  lesson.  Sorra  a  one  that  we 
meet  but  I  know,  yet  they  don't  know  me,  that's 
the  best  of  it.  Here's  the  two  Mr.  Bradys. 
The  top  of  the  morning  to  you,  Mr.  Brady  ! 
They're  brothers;  you  wouldn't  think,  your 
honour,  there  was  a  drop  of  blood  between  them, 
no  more  than  there  is  between  you  and  me" 
(abruptly,  with  true  Irish  discursiveness).  "  Do 
you  see  their  oiled  coats  ?  It's  better  than  any 
mackintosh ;  it's  soaked  three  months  in  oil ;  it's 
better  than  all  your  mackintosh,  with  the  soft 
soap  and  ingy-rubber." 

We  were  now  entering  Ballynabrig,  along 
whose  suburb  road  was  pouring  a  train  of 
country  people  returning  from  the  fair.  Now, 
it  was  a  primitive  tumbling  car,  with  its  flat 
shelf  and  outrigger  crowded  with  grey-stock- 
inged farmers  ana  laughing  colleens ;  now,  it  was 
a  cage-cart  full  of  pigs,  who  looked  out  between 
the  oars,  with  that  calm,  observing,  friendly  in- 
dependence peculiar  to  the  Irish  pig ;  now,  most 
amusing  of  all,  it  was  a  rough,  conical-hatted, 
old,  raw-boned  schoolmaster  riding  a  donkey, 
with  his  splay  feet  stuck  in  hay  stirrups ;  now,  we 
met  rough  graziers  wrapped  in  frieze ;  country- 
men of  all  ages  in  the  constitutional  tail-coat,  gilt 
buttons,  and  knee-breeches,  and  the  slip  of  a  stick 
stuck  under  the  arm.  Every  eye  was  bright  with 
good-humoured  whisky,  some  sang,  all  greeted  us 
with  a  shout,  a  flourish  of  sticks,  and  a  joke. 
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Book  the  Skcond.    The  Golden  Thread. 

CHAPTEE  IX.   THE  GORGON'S  HEAD. 

It  was  a  heavy  mass  of  building,  that  chateau 
of  Monsieur  the  Marquis,  with  a  large  stone 
court-yard  before  it,  and  two  stone  sweeps  of 
staircase  meeting  in  a  stone  terrace  before  the 
principal  door.  A  stony  business  altogether, 
with  neavy  stone  balustrades,  and  stone  urns, 
and  stone  flowers,  and  stone  faces  of  men,  and 
stone  heads  of  lions,  in  all  directions.  As  if  the 
Gorgon's  head  had  surveyed  it,  when  it  was 
finished,  two  centuries  ago. 

Up  the  broad  flight  of  shallow  steps,  Monsieur 
the  Marquis,  flambeau  preceded,  went  from  his 
carriage,  sufficiently  disturbing  the  darkness  to 
elicit  loud  remonstrance  from  an  owl  in  the 
roof  of  the  great  pile  of  stable-building  away 
among  the  trees.  All  else  was  so  quiet,  that  the 
flambeau  carried  up  the  steps,  and  the  other 
flambeau  held  at  the  great  door,  burnt  as  if  they 
were  in  a  close  room  of  state,  instead  of  being 
in  the  open  night-air.  Other  sound  than  the 
owl's  voice  there  was  none,  save  the  falling  of  a 
fountain  into  its  stone  basin ;  for,  it  was  one  of 
those  dark  nights  that  hold  their  breath  by  the 
hour  together,  and  then  heave  a  long  low  sigh, 
and  hold  their  breath  again. 

The  great  door  clanged  behind  liiro,  and  Mon- 
sieur the  Marquis  crossed  a  hall,  grim  with  cer- 
tain old  boar  spears,  swords,  and  knives  of  the 
chase ;  grimmer  with  certain  heavy  riding-rods 
and  riding-whips,  of  which  many  a  peasant,  gone 
to  his  benefactor  Death,  had  felt  the  weight 
when  his  lord  was  angry. 

Avoiding  the  larger  rooms,  which  were  dark 
and  made  fast  for  the  night.  Monsieur  the  Mar- 
quis, with  liis  flamljcau-bearer  going  on  before, 
went  up  the  staircase  to  a  door  in  a  corridor. 
This  thrown  open,  admitted  him  to  his  own  nri- 
vate  apartment  of  three  rooms  :  his  bedchamoer 
and  two  others.  High  vaulted  rooms  with  cool 
uncarpcted  floors,  great  dogs  upon  tbc  hearths 
for  the  burning  of  wood  in  winter  time,  and  all 
luxuries  befittmg  the  state  of  a  marquis  in  a 
luxurious  age  and  country.  The  fashion  of  the 
last  Louis  but  one,  of  the  line  that  was  never 
to    break — the    fourteenth    Louis— was    con- 
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spicuous  in  their  rich  furniture ;  but,  it  was  diver- 
sified by  many  objects  that  were  illustrations  of 
old  pages  in  the  history  of  France. 

A  supper-table  was  laid  for  two,  in  the  third 
of  the  rooms ;  a  round  room,  in  one  of  the 
chateau's  four  extinguisher -topped  towers; 
a  small  lofty  room,  with  its  window  wide  open, 
and  the  wooden  jalousie-blinds  closed,  so  that 
the  dark  night  only  showed  in  slight  horizontal 
lines  of  black,  alternating  with  their  broad  lines 
of  stone  colour. 

"  My  nephew,"  said  the  Marquis,  glancing  at 
the  supper  preparation ;  "  they  said  he  was  not 
arrived." 

Nor  was  he ;  but,  he  had  been  expected  with 
Monseigneur. 

"  Ah !  It  is  not  probable  he  will  arrive  to- 
night ;  nevertheless,  leave  the  table  as  it  is.  I 
shall  be  ready  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour." 

In  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  Monseigneur  was 
ready,  and  sat  down  alone  to  his  sumptuous  and 
choice  supper.  His  chair  was  opposite  to  the 
window,  and  he  had  taken  his  soup,  and  was 
raising  his  glass  of  Bordeaux  to  his  lips,  when 
he  put  it  down. 

"Wiat  is  that?"  he  calmly  asked,  looking 
with  attention  at  the  horizontal  lines  of  black 
and  stone  colour. 

"Monseigneur?    That?" 
"  Outside  the  blinds.    Open  the  blinds." 
It  was  done. 
"WeU?" 

"  Monseigneur,  it  is  notliing.  The  trees  and 
the  night  are  all  that  are  here." 

The  servant  who  spoke,  had  thrown  the  blinds 
wide,  had  looked  out  into  the  vacant  darkness, 
and  stood,  with  that  blank  behind  him,  looking 
round  for  instructions. 

"Good,"  said  the  imperturbable  master. 
"  Close  them  again." 

That  was  done  too,  and  the  Marquis  went  on 
with  his  supper.  He  was  half  way  through  it, 
when  he  again  stopped  with  his  glass  iu  his 
hand,  hearing  the  sound  of  wheels.  It  came  on 
briskly,  and  came  up  to  the  front  of  the  chdteao. 
"  Aak.  who  is  arrived." 

It  was  the  nephew  of  Monseigneur.  He  had 
been  some  few  leagues  behind  Monseigneur, 
early  in  the  afternoon,  he  had  diminished  the 
distance  rapidly,  but  not  so  rapidly  as  to  come 
up  with  Monseigneur  on  the  road.  He  had 
heard  of  Monseigneur,  at  the  posting-houses,  as 
being  before  him. 
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He  was  to  be  told  (said  Monseigneur)  that 
supper  awaited  him  then  and  there,  and  that  he 
was  prayed  to  oome  to  it.  Li  a  little  while,  he 
came.  lie  had  been  known  in  England  as  Charles 
Darnay. 

Monseigneur  received  him  in  a  courtly  manner, 
but  they  did  not  shake  hands. 

"  You  left  Paris  yesterday,  sir  P"  he  said  to 
Monseigneur,  as  he  took  his  seat  at  table. 

"  Yesterday.     And  you  ?" 

"  I  come  curect." 

"From  London?" 

"  Yes." 

"  You  have  been  a  long  time  coming,"  said 
the  Marquis,  with  a  smile. 

"  On  the  contrary ;  I  come  direct." 

"  Pardon  me  !  I  mean,  not  a  long  time  on  the 
journey ;  a  long  time  intending  the  journey." 

"  I  have  been  detained  by " — the  nephew 
stopped  a  moment  in  his  answer — "various 
business." 

"  Without  doubt,"  said  the  polished  uncle. 

So  long  as  a  servant  was  present,  no  other 
word  passed  between  them.  When  coffee  had 
been  served  and  they  were  alone  together,  the 
nephew,  looking  at  the  uncle  and  meeting  the 
eyes  of  the  face  that  was  like  a  fine  ma^,  opened 
a  conversation. 

"I  have  come  back,  sir,  as  you  anticipate, 
pursuing  the  object  that  took  me  awav.  It 
cai'ried  me  into  great  and  unexpected  peril ;  but 
it  is  a  sacred  object,  and  if  it  had  carried  me  to 
death  I  hope  it  would  have  sustained  me." 

"Not  to  death,"  said  the  uncle;  "it  is  not 
necessary  to  say,  to  death." 

"  I  doubt,  sir,"  returned  the  nephew,  "  whether, 
if  it  had  carried  me  to  the  utmost  brink  of  death, 
you  would  have  cared  to  stop  me  there." 

The  deepened  marks  in  tlie  nose,  and  the  length- 
ening of  tne  fine  straight  lines  in  the  cruel  face, 
looked  ominous  as  to  that;  the  uncle  made  a 
graceful  gesture  of  protest,  which  was  so  clearly 
a  slight  form  of  good  breeding  that  it  was  not  re- 
assuring. 

"  Indeed,  sir,"  pursued  the  nephew,  "  for  any- 
thing I  know,  you  may  have  expressly  worked 
to  give  a  more  suspicious  appearance  to  the 
suspicious  circumstances  that  surrounded  me." 

"  No,  no,  no,"  said  the  uncle,  pleasantly. 

"  But,  however  that  may  be,"  resumed  the 
nephew,  glancing  at  him  with  deep  distrust,  "  I 
know  that  your  diplomacy  would  stop  me  by  any 
means,  and  would  know  no  scruple  as  to  means." 

"  My  friend,  I  told  you  so,"  said  the  uncle, 
with  a  fine  pulsation  in  the  two  marks.  "  Do 
me  the  favour  to  reoal  that  I  told  you  so,  long 
ago." 

"  I  recal  it." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  the  Marquis — very  sweetly 
indeed. 

His  tone  lingered  in  the  air,  almost  like  the 
tone  of  a  musical  instrument. 

"In  effect,  sir,"  pursued  the  nephew,  "I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  at  once  your  bad  fortune,  and  my 
^ood  fortune,  that  has  kept  me  out  of  a  prison 
m  France  here." 

"I  do  not  quite  understand,"  letnzned  the 


uncle,  sipping  his  coffee.     "Dare  I  ask  you  to 
explain  ?" 

"I  believe  that  if  yon  were  not  m  disgrace 
with  the  court,  and  had  not  been  oversluMiowed 
by  that  cloud  for  years  past,  a  letter  de  cachet 
would  have  sent  me  to  some  fortress  indefinitely." 

"It  is  possible,"  said  the  uncle,  with  great 
calmness.  "For  the  honour  of  the  family,  I 
could  even  resolve  to  incommode  you  to  that  ex- 
tent.   Pray  excuse  me. !" 

"I  perceive  that,  happily  for  me,  the  Re- 
ception of  the  df.y  before  yesterday  was,  as 
ustial,  a  cold  one/'  observed  the  nepliew. 

"  I  would  not  say  happily,  my  friend,"  re- 
turned the  ur.cle,  with  refined  politeness;  "I 
^ould  not  br,  sure  of  that.  A  good  opportunity 
for  consideiation,  surrounded  by  the  advantages 
of  solitude,  might  influence  your  destiny  to  far 
greater  'advantage  than  you  influence  it  for  your- 
self. But  it  is  useless  to  discuss  the  question. 
I  am,  as  you  say,  at  a  disadvantage.  These  little 
instruments  of  correction,  these  gentle  aids  to 
the  power  and  honour  of  families,  these  slight 
favours  that  might  so  incommode  you,  are  only 
to  be  obtained  now  by  interest  and  importunity. 
They  are  sought  by  so  many,  and  they  are  granted 
(comparatively)  to  so  few !  It  used  not  to  be 
so,  but  France  in  all  such  things  is  changed  for 
the  worse.  Our  not  remote  ancestors  held  the 
right  of  life  and  death  over  the  surrounding- 
vulgar.  From  this  room,  many  such  dogs  have 
been  taken  out  to  be  hanged ;  in  the  next  room 
(my  bedroom),  one  fellow,  to  our  knowledge,  was 
poniarded  on  the  spot  for  professing  some  in- 
solent delioacy  respecting  his  daughter — his 
daughter !  We  have  lost  many  privileges ;  a 
new  philosophy  has  become  the  mode  ;  and  the 
assertion  of  our  station,  in  these  days,  might 
(I  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  would,  but  might)  i 
cause  us  real  inconvenience.  All  very  bad,  very' 
bad!" 

The  Marquis  took  a  gentle  little  pinch  of 
snuif,  and  shook  his  head;  as  elegantly  de- 
spondent as  he  could  becomingly  be,  of  a  country 
still  containing  himself,  that  great  means  of  re- 
generation. 

"  We  have  so  asserted  our  station,  both  in  the 
old  time  and  in  the  modem  time  abo,"  said  the 
nephew,  gloomiJv,  "  that  I  believe  our  name  to 
be  more  detested  than  any  name  in  France." 

"  Let  us  hope  so,"  said  the  uncle.  "  Detestar 
tion  of  the  high,  is  the  involuntary  homage  of 
the  low." 

"There  is  not,"  pursued  the  nephew  in  his 
former  tone,  "  a  face  I  can  look  at,  in  all  this 
country  round  about  us,  wliich  looks  at  me  with 
any  deference  on  it  but  the  dark  deference  of 
fear  and  slavery." 

"A  compliment,"  said  the  Marquis,  "to  the 
grandeur  of  the  family,  merited  by  the  manner 
m  which  the  family  has  sustained  its  grandeur. 
Hah !"  And  ho  took  another  gentle  little  pinch 
of  snuff,  and  lightly  crossed  his  legs. 

But,  when  his  nephew,  leaning  an  elbow  on 
the  table,  covered  his  eyes  thoughtfully  and 
dejectedly  with  lus  hand,  the  fine  mask  looked 
at  him  sideways,  with,  a  stronger  concentration 
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of  keenness,  dosenesB,  and  dislike,  than  was 
comportable  with  its  wearer's  assumption  of  in- 
difference. 

"  Repression  is  the  only  lasting  philosophy. 
The  dark  deference  of  fear  and  slavery,  my 
friend,"  observed  the  Marquis,  "  will  keep  the 
dogs  obedient  to  the  whip,  as  long  as  this  roof," 
looking  up  to  it,  "  shuts  out  the  sky." 

That  nuglit  not  be  so  long  as  the  Marquis 
supposed.  If  a  picture  of  the  chateau,  as  it  was 
tone  a  very  few  years  hence,  and  of  fifty  like  it  as 
they  too  were  to  be  a  very  few  years  hence,  could 
have  been  shown  to  him  tlmt  night,  he  might 
have  been  at  a  loss  to  claim  his  own  from  tlie 
ghastly,  fire-charred,  plunder-wrecked  ruins.  As 
for  the  roof  he  vaunted,  he  might  have  found 
that  shutting  out  the  sky  in  a  new  way — to  wit, 
for  ever,  from  the  eyes  of  the  bodies  into  which 
its  lead  was  fired,  out  of  the  barreb  of  a  hundred 
thousand  muskets. 

"  Meanwhile,"  said  the  Marquis,  "  I  will  pre- 
serve the  honour  and  repose  of  the  family,  if 
YOU  will  not.  But  you  must  be  fatigued.  Shall 
we  terminate  our  conference  for  the  night  ?" 

"  A  moment  more." 

"  An  hour,  if  you  please." 

"  Sir,"  said  the  nephew,  "  we  have  done  wrong, 
and  are  reaping  the  fruits  of  wrong." 

"  //'<?  have  done  wrong  P"  repeated  the  Mar- 
quis, with  an  inquiring  smile,  and  delicately 
pointing,  first  to  lus  nepbew,  then  to  himself. 

"  Our  family ;  our  honourable  family,  whose 
honour  is  of  so  much  account  to  both  of  us,  in 
such  different  ways.  Even  in  my  father's  time, 
we  did  a  world  of  wrong,  injuring  every  human 
creature  who  came  between  us  and  our  pleasure, 
whatever  it  was.  Why  need  I  speak  of  my 
father's  time,  when  it  is  equally  yours  ?  Can  I 
separate  my  father's  twin-brother,  joint  inheritor, 
and  next  successor,  from  himself  t"' 

"  Death  has  done  that,"  said  the  Marquis. 

"And  has  left  me,"  answered  the  nephew, 
"  bound  to  a  system  that  is  frightful  to  me,  re- 
sponsible for  it,  but  powerless  iu  it ;  seeking  to 
execute  the  last  request  of  my  dear  motlier's 
lips,  and  obey  the  last  look  of  my  dear  mother's 
eyes,  which  implored  me  to  have  mercy  and  to 
redress ;  and  tortured  by  seeking  assistance  and 
power  in  vain." 

"  Seeking  them  from  ma,  my  nephew,"  said 
the  Marquis,  touching  him  on  the  oreast  with 
his  forefinger — tliey  were  now  standing  by  the 
hearth — "you  will  for  ever  seek  them  in  vain, 
be  assured." 

Every  fine  straight  line  in  the  clear  white- 
ness of  his  face,  was  cruelly,  craftily,  and  closely 
compressed,  while  he  stood  looking  quietly  at  his 
nephew,  with  his  snuff-box  in  his  hand.  Once 
a^dn  he  touched  him  on  the  breast,  as  though 
his  finger  were  the  fine  point  of  a  small  sword, 
with  wliicli,  in  delicate  finesse,  he  ran  him  through 
the  body,  and  said, 

"  My  friend,  I  will  die,  perpetuating  the  system 
under  which  I  liave  lived," 

When  he  had  said  it,  he  took  a  culminating 
pinch  of  snuff,  and  put  hia  box  in  his  jiocket. 

"  Better  to  be  a  rational  creature,"  ho  added 


then,  after  ringing  a  small  bell  on  the  table, 
"  and  accept  your  natural  destiny.  But  you  are 
lost,  Monsieur  Charles,  I  see." 

"This  property  and  France  are  lost  to  me," 
said  the  nepliew,  sadly ;  "  I  renounce  them." 

"  Are  they  both  yours  to  renounce  ?  France 
may  be,  but  is  the  property  ?  It  is  scarcely 
worth  mentioning  ;  but,  is  it  yet  ?" 

"  I  had  no  intention,  in  the  words  I  used,  to 
claim  it  yet.  If  it  passed  to  me  from  you,  to- 
moiTow " 

"Which  I  have  the  vanity  to  hope  is  not 
probable." 

"  — or  twenty  years  hence " 

"  You  do  me  too  much  honour,"  said  the 
Marquis ;  "  still,  I  prefer  that  supposition." 

"  — I  would  abandon  it,  and  live  otherwise  and 
elsewhere.  It  is  little  to  relinquish.  What  is 
it  but  a  wddemess  of  misery  and  ruin !" 

"  Hall !"  said  the  Marquis,  glancing  round  the 
luxurious  room. 

"  To  the  eye  it  is  fair  enough,  here  ;  but  seen 
iu  its  integrity,  under  the  sky  and  by  the  day- 
light, it  is  a  crumbling  tower  of  waste,  mis- 
management, extortion,  debt,  mortgage,  oppres- 
sion, hvuiger,  nakedness,  and  suffering." 

"  Hah  !"  said  the  Marquis  again,  in  a  well- 
satisfied  manner. 

"  If  it  ever  becomes  mine,  it  shall  be  put  into 
some  hands  better  qualified  to  free  it  slowly  (if 
such  a  thing  is  possible)  from  the  weight  that 
drags  it  down,  so  that  the  miserable  people  who 
cannot  leave  it  and  who  have  been  long  wrung 
to  the  last  point  of  endurance,  may,  in  another 
generation,  suffer  less ;  but  it  is  not  for  me. 
There  is  a  curse  on  it,  ami  on  all  this  laud." 

"  And  you  ?"  said  the  uncle.  "  Forgive  my 
curiosity  ;  do  you,  under  your  new  philosophy, 
graciously  intend  to  live  ?" 

"  I  must  do,  to  live,  what  others  of  my  conn- 
trymen,  even  with  nobility  at  their  backs,  may 
have  to  do  some  day — work." 

"  In  England,  for  example  ?" 

"  Yes.  The  family  honour,  sir,  is  safe  from 
me  in  this  country.  The  famdy  name  can  suffer 
from  me  in  no  other,  for  I  bear  it  in  no  other." 

The  ringing  of  the  bell  had  caused  the  ad- 
joining bedchamber  to  be  lighted.  It  now 
shone  brightly,  through  tlic  door  of  communica- 
tion. The  Mai-quis  looked  that  way,  and  listened 
for  the  retreating  step  of  his  valet. 

"  England  is  very  attractive  to  you,  seeing 
how  indiflerently  you  have  prospered  there,"  he 
observedthen,tuming  his  calm  face  to  his  nephew 
with  a  smile. 

"  I  have  already  said,  that  for  my  prospering 
there,  I  am  sensible  I  may  be  indebted  to  you, 
sir.    For  the  rest,  it  is  my  licfugo." 

"They  say,  those  boastful  English,  tliat  it  is 
the  Kefuge  of  many.  You  know  a  compatriot 
who  has  lound  a  Refuge  there  ?    A  Doctor  ?** 

"  les." 

"With  a  daughter?" 

"Yes." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Marquis.  "  You  are  fatigued. 
Good  uiglit !" 

As  he  bent  his  head  in  his  most  courtly 
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manner,  there  was  a  secrecy  in  his  smiling  face, 
and  he  conveyed  an  air  of  mystery  to  those 
words,  which  struck  the  eyes  and  ears  of  his 
nephew  forcibly.  At  the  same  time,  the  thin 
straight  lines  of  the  setting  of  the  eyes,  and  the 
thin  straight  lips,  and  the  markings  in  the 
nose,  curved  wita  a  sarcasm  that  looked  hand- 
somely diabolic. 

"Yes,"  repeated  the  Marquis.  "A  Doctor 
with  a  daughter.  Yes.  So  commences  the  new 
philosophy  !     You  are  fatigued.     Grood  night !" 

It  would  have  been  of  as  much  avail  to  in- 
terrogate any  stone  face  outside  the  chateau,  as 
to  interro^te  that  face  of  his.  The  nephew 
looked  at  him,  in  vain,  in  passing  on  to  the  door. 

"  Good  night !"  said  the  uncle.  "  I  look  to 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  again  in  the  morning. 
Gooa  repose !  Light  Monsieur  my  nephew  to 
his  chamber  there ! — And  bum  Monsieur  my 
nephew  in  his  bed,  if  you  will,"  he  added  to 
himself,  before  he  rang  his  little  bell  again,  and 
summoned  his  valet  to  his  own  bedroom. 

The  valet  come  and  gone,  Monsieur  the  Mar- 
quis walked  to  and  fro  in  his  loose  chamber- 
robe,  to  prepare  himself  gently  for  sleep,  that  hot 
still  night.  Rustling  about  the  room,  his  softly- 
slippered  feet  making  no  noise  on  the  floor,  he 
moved  like  a  refined  ti»er : — looked  like  some 
enchanted  marquis  of  the  impenitently  wicked 
sort,  in  story,  wnose  periodical  change  into  tiger 
form  was  either  just  going  off,  or  just  commg 
on. 

He  moved  from  end  to  end  of  his  voluptuous 
bedroom,  looking  again  at  the  scraps  of  the 
day's  journey  that  came  unbidden  into  his  mind ; 
the  slow  toil  up  the  hill  at  sunset,  the  setting 
sun,  the  descent,  the  mill,  the  prison  on  the  crag, 
the  little  village  in  the  hollow,  the  peasants  at 
the  fountain,  and  the  mender  of  roads  with  his 
blue  cap  pointing  out  the  chain  under  the  car- 
riage. Tnat  fountain  suggested  the  Paris  foun- 
tain, the  little  bundle  lying  on  the  step,  the 
women  bending  over  it,  ana  the  tall  man  with 
his  arms  up,  crying,  "  Dead  !" 

"  I  am  cool  now,"  said  Monsieur  the  Mar- 
quis, "  and  may  go  to  bed." 

So,  leaving  only  one  light  burning  on  the 
large  hearth,  he  let  his  thin  gauze  curtains  fall 
around  him,  and  heard  the  night  break  its  silence 
with  a  long  sigh  as  he  composed  himself  to 
sleep. 

Tiie  stone  faces  on  the  outer  walls  stared 
blindly  at  the  black  night  for  three  heavy  hours ; 
for  three  heavy  hours,  the  horses  in  the  stables 
rattled  at  their  racks,  the  dogs  barked,  and  the 
owl  made  a  noise  with  very  little  resemblance 
in  it  to  the  noise  conventionally  assigned  to  the 
owl  by  men-poets.  But,  it  is  the  obstinate 
custom  of  such  creatures  hardly  ever  to  say 
what  is  set  down  for  them. 

For  three  heavy  hours,  the  stone  faces  of  the 
ch&teau,  lion  and  human,  stared  blindly  at  the 
night.  Dead  darkness  lay  on  all  the  landscape, 
dead  darkness  added  its  own  hush  to  the  hushing 
dust  on  all  the  roads.  The  burial-place  had  got 
to  the  pass  that  its  little  heaps  of  poor  grass 
were  nndistinguishable  from  one  another;  the 


figure  on  the  Cross  might  have  come  down,  for 
anything  that  could  be  seen  of  it.  Ir  the  village, 
taxers  and  taxed  were  fast  asleep.  Dreaming, 
perhaps,  of  banquets,  as  the  starved  usually  do, 
and  of  ease  and  rest,  as  the  driven  slave  and  the 
yoked  ox  may,  its  lean  inhabitants  slept  soundly, 
and  were  fea  and  freed. 

The  fountain  in  the  village  flowed  unseen  anrt 
unheard,  and  the  fountain  at  the  chateau  dropped 
unseen  and  unheard — botli  melting  away,  like 
the  minutes  that  were  falling  from  the  spring  of 
Time — through  three  dark  hours.  Then,  the  grey 
water  of  both  began  to  be  ghostly  in  the  light, 
and  the  eyes  of  tne  stone  faces  of  the  chateau 
were  opened. 

It  grew  lighter  and  lighter,  until  at  last  the  sun 
touched  the  tops  of  the  still  trees,  and  poured 
its  radiance  over  the  hill.  In  the  glow,  the  water 
of  the  chateau  fountain  seemed  to  turn  to  blood, 
and  the  stone  faces  crimsoned.  The  carol  of  the 
birds  was  loud  and  high,  and,  on  the  weather- 
beaten  sill  of  the  great  window  of  the  bed- 
chamber of  Monsieur  the  Marquis,  one  little 
bird  sang  its  sweetest  song  with  all  its  might. 
At  this,  the  nearest  stone  face  seemed  to  stare 
amazed,  and,  with  open  mouth  and  dropped 
under-jaw,  looked  awe-stricken. 

Now,  the  sun  was  full  up,  and  movement 
began  in  the  village.  Casement  windows  opened, 
crazy  doors  were  unbarred,  and  people  came 
forth  shivering — chilled,  as  yet,  oy  the  new 
sweet  air.  Then  began  the  rarely  lightened  toil 
of  the  day  among  the  village  population.  Some, 
to  the  fountain ;  some,  to  the  fields ;  men  and 
women  here,  to  dig  and  delve ;  men  and  women 
there,  to  see  to  the  poor  live  stock,  and  lead  the 
bony  cows  out,  to  such  pasture  as  could  be  found 
by  the  roadside.  In  the  church  and  at  the 
Cross,  a  kneeling  figure  or  two ;  attendant  on 
the  latter  prayers,  the  led  cow,  trying  for  a- 
breakfast  among  the  weeds  at  the  Cross-loot. 

The  ch&teau  awoke  later,  as  became  its  qua- 
Uty,  but  awoke  gradually  and  surely.  First,  the 
lonely  boar-spears  and  knives  of  the  chase  had 
been  reddened  as  of  old;  then,  had  gleamed 
trenchant  in  the  morning  sunshine ;  now,  doors- 
and  windows  were  thrown  open,  horses  in  the 
stables  looked  round  over  their  shoulders  at  the 
light  and  freshness  pouring  in  at  doorways, 
leaves  sparkled  and  rustled  at  iron-grated  wm- 
dows,  dogs  pulled  hard  at  their  chains,  and 
reared  impatient  to  be  loosed. 

All  these  trivial  incidents  belonged  to  the 
routme  of  life,  and  the  return  of  morning. 
Surely,  not  so  the  ringing  of  the  great  bell  of 
the  chateau,  nor  the  running  up  and  down  the 
stairs,  nor  the  hurried  figures  on  the  terrace,  nor 
the  booting  and  tramping  here  and  there  and 
everywhere,  nor  the  quick  saddling  of  horses  and 
riding  away  ? 

What  winds  conveyed  this  hurry  to  the 
grizzled  mender  of  roads,  already  at  work  on 
the  hill-top  beyond  the  village,  with  his  day's 
dinner  (not  much  to  carry)  lying  in  a  bundle 
that  it  was  worth  no  crow's  while  to  peck  at,  on 
a  heap  of  stones  ?  Had  the  birds,  carrying  some 
grains  of  it  to  a  distance,  dropped  one  over  him 
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as  they  sow  chance  seeds  ?  Whether  or  no,  the 
mender  of  roads  ran,  on  the  sultry  inorniug,  as 
if  for  his  life,  down  the  hill,  knee-high  in  dust, 
and  never  stopped  till  he  got  to  the  fountain. 

All  the  pec^le  of  the  village  were  at  the  foun- 
tain, standing  about  in  their  depressed  manner,and 
whispering  softl;^,  but  showing  no  other  emotions 
than  grim  curiosity  and  surpnse.  The  led  cows, 
hastily  brought  in  and  tethered  to  anything  that 
would  hold  tliem,were  looking  stupidly  on,  or  were 
lyingdown  chewingthe  cud  of  nothingnarticularly 
repaying  their  trouble,  wliich  they  haa  picked  up 
in  their  interrupted  saunter.  Some  of  the 
people  of  the  chateau,  and  some  of  those  of 
the  posting-house,  and  all  the  taxing  authorities, 
were  armed  more  or  less,  and  were  crowded  on 
the  other  side  of  the  little  street  in  a  purposeless 
way,  tiiat  was  highly  fraught  with  fiothing. 
Already,  the  mender  of  roads  had  penetrated  into 
the  midst  of  a  group  of  fifty  particular  friends, 
and  was  smiting  himself  in  the  breast  with  liis 
blue  cap.  What  did  all  this  portend,  and  what 
portended  the  swift  hoistin^-up  of  Monsieur 
Gabellc  behind  a  servant  on  horseback,  and  the 
conveying  away  of  the  said  Gabclle  (double-laden 
thougli  the  horse  was),  at  a  gallop,  like  a  new 
version  of  the  German  ballad  of  Leonora  ? 

It  portended  that  there  was  one  stone  face  too 
many,  up  at  the  ch&teau. 

The  Gorgon  had  surveyed  the  building  again 
in  the  night,  and  had  added  the  one  stone  face 
wanting ;  the  stone  face  for  which  it  had  waited 
through  about  two  hundred  years. 

It  lay  back  on  the  pillow  of  Monsieur  the 
Marauis.  It  was  like  a  fine  mask,  suddenly 
startled,  made  angry,  and  petrified.  Driven 
home  into  the  heart  of  the  stone  figure  attached 
to  it,  was  a  knife.  Round  its  hilt  was  a  frill  of 
paper,  on  which  was  scrawled  : 

"Drive  him  fast  to  hi*  tomb.  This,  from 
Jacques." 

REVOLUTION  AT  FLORENCE,  EXACTLY 
DESCRIBED. 

I.   TUE  PKEPAHATIOy. 

In  Italy,  war  means  hope ;  and,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  year  the  celebrated  words 
of  the  French  Emperor  to  the  Austrian  Ambas- 
sador raised  Italian  hopes  to  seething  point. 
Young  men  of  all  classes  began  to  flock  towards 
Piedmont  in  the  hope  of  taking  part  in  the  con- 
test, which  was  now  considered  certain,  and 
which,  it  was  hoped,  would  be  a  war  of  Italian 
independence.  Many  of  these  young  men  be- 
longed to  the  upper  and  middle  classes ;  but  the 
majority  were,  of^  course,  from  the  largest  class  ; 
that  which  has  no  possessions  but  its  labour. 
And,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  them  to  per- 
fonn  the  journey,  a  committee  ot  Tuscan  gen- 
tlemen was  formed.  No  volunteers  were 
accepted  by  this  committee  who  did  not 
present  certificates,  showing  that  the  bearer 
had  never  offended  agabst  the  law.  Such 
certificates  are  ordinarily  granted  by  the  pro|)er 
authorities  in  Tuscany  to  any  asking  for  them. 
But  they  cost  five  Pauls — rather  more  than  two 


shillings — and  these  five  Pauls  the  volunteer, 
applying  for  aid,  'was  expected  to  have  paid  for 
liimself,  as  an  earnest  of  the  bon&  fide  serious- 
ness of  his  intention.  Tlicn  the  necessary  means 
of  reaching  Genoa  were  supplied. 

The  Grand-Ducal  Government  also  granted 
passports  for  Piedmont  to  all  who  asked  them, 
without  any  difficulty.  Moreover,  papers  which 
have  been  found  in  the  office  of  the  late 
Minister  of  the  Interior  show,  that  the  Grand- 
Duke  had  been  for  some  time  past  accurately  in- 
formed of  the  state  of  the  country  by  the  various 
provincial  governors.  It  was  in  no  wise  dis- 
sembled that  the  entire  country  was  ripe  for  re- 
volution if  alliance  with  Piedmont,  in  the  coming 
war,  could  be  no  other  wise  attained. 

This  exodus  of  volunteers  continued  on  an 
ever-increasing  scale ;  and  one  or  two  incidents 
occurred  which  show  clearly  enough  the  leaning 
of  the  military,  as  well  as  of  the  popular  mind. 
A  number  of  friends  had  accompanied  one  of 
the  volunteers  of  good  social  standing  to  the 
railway  station,  and  bade  him  adieu  with 
shouting  and  other  hearty  and  noisy  demon- 
strations of  feeling.  Among  these  was  a 
lieutenant  in  the  service  of  the  Grand-Duke 
Leopold.  He  was  brought  to  court-martial  for 
this  manifestation  of  his  sentiments,  and  ac- 
quitted. Again,  a  few  days  before  the  actual 
breaking  out  of  the  war,  a  body,  some  twenty 
soldiers,  deserted,  and  got  away  with  all  their 
arms  and  accoutrements  to  Piedmont. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  year  a  greater 
degree  of  intimacy  between  the  citizens  and  the 
soldiers  might  have  been  observed  than  usual, 
both  in  the  rank  of  officers  and  of  privates. 
Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  habits  of 
life  in  the  cities  of  Italy,  ^nll  understand  how 
snontaneously  and  easily  this  would  be  brought 
about.  No  special  appointments,  no  invitations 
to  this  or  the  other  house,  would  be  necessary. 
The  universally  frequented  cafe  would  furnish 
an  ever-ready  place  of  meeting.  A  cup  of 
coffee,  an  ice,  or  a  "  ponche,"  taken  together, 
would  be  sufficient  to  perfect  a  mutual  under- 
standing ;  and — in  a  small  city  where  everybody 
knows  everybody,  and  everybody  sees  everybody 
at  this  or  the  other  cafe  every  day — a  very  short 
duration  of  this  sort  of  companionship  sufficed  to 
make  the  military  and  civil  body  perfectly 
well  understand  and  reciprocate  their  political 
opinions  and  aspirations. 

The  same  thing  was  going  on  in  precisely  the 
same  manner  among  the  privates.  The  habits 
of  life  differ  much  less  in  the  different  classes  of 
society  in  Italy  than  with  our  more  formal, 
stiffer,  and  richer  selves.  The  artisans  and 
joumeyujen  of  the  city  were  taking  their  coffee, 
and  their  ices,  and  their  "  pouches,"  with  the 
privates;  and,  in  answer  to  my  searching  in- 
quiries on  this  point,  it  was  confessed  (readily 
enough)  that,  after  such  feasts  of  reason  and 
flows  of  soul,  it  did  often  occur  that  a  party 
of  private  soldiers  were  told  by  the  waiter  that 
their  reckoning  had  been  mysteriously  paid. 
Those  who  know  Italy  and  its  native  habits 
well,   will  be  aware  how  common  this  little 
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act  of  hospitality — if  it  may  be  so  termed— 
is ;  that  it  is  a  compliment  often  paid  even  to 
strangers,  and  they  will  be  able  to  appreciate  at 
its  worth  the  payment  of  the  few  halfpence. 
This  constitutes  the  whole  of  the  bribery  that  is 
said  to  have  sednced  the  army  of  Leopold  the 
Second  from  its  alle^ance. 
These  were  the  preparations  for  revolution. 

II.      THE  TOMBOIA. 

Things  were  in  this  state  in  Florence  when 
the  telegraph  brought  news  that  Austria  had 
declared  war  against  Sardinia.  The  tidings 
told  plainly  enough  that,  if  Tuscany  intended 
not  to  stand  a  quiescent  spectator  while  Sar- 
dinia fought  the  battle,  which  was  quite  as  much 
in  Tuseany's  cause  as  her  own,  now  was  the 
time  to  act.  Up  to  tiiis  time  it  was  thought  not 
impossible  that  the  Grand-Duke  might  yield  to 
the  wishes  of  his  people  and  army,  and  consent 
to  espouse  the  cause  of  Italy.  And,  had  he  done 
so  any  time  before  the  close  of  the  day — the 
26th  of  April,  namely — he  might  doubtless 
have  preserved  his  crown. 

The  Grand-Duke  and  his  ministers  relied  on 
the  army,  as  a  means  of  crushing  the  sentiments 
and  aspirations  of  his  people.  But  the  utter 
failure  of  this  reliance,  and  the  result  of  the 
policy  of  keeping  up  a  force  monstrously  out  of 
proportion  to  tne  size  of  the  country  (some 
twelve  thousand  men  drawn  from  a  population 
of  under  two  millions),  might  read  a  lesson  to 
monarchs  worthy  of  their  attention.  The  army 
had  been  sedulously  Austrianised,  as  well  to 
prepare  it  to  act  with  the  Austrian  troops, 
as  to  separate  it  from  the  people.  The  ge- 
neral-in-cnief  was  an  Austrian;  the  drill  and 
discipline  were  Austrian.  An  amusing  indi- 
cation of  the  degree  to  which  all  this  was 
loatiisome  to  the  Tuscans  may  be  cited.  Some 
special  form  of  words,  taken  from  the  labo- 
riously minute  regulations  on  every  smaUest 
point  of  the  soldier's  conduct  and  manners  in 
the  Austrian  service,  had  been  ordered  to  be 
invariably  used  by  every  inferior  to  his  superior, 
when  he  had  occasion  to  address  him  on  any 
point.  This  pipeclay  oratory ;  which,  in  its 
original  German,  may  possibly  be  very  eiFectivc, 
was  absurd  enough  when  literally  translated  into 
Italian.  And,  one  of  the  earliest  uses  of  its 
emancipation  from  Austrian  rule  made  by  the 
army  aiithorities  was  to  abolish  the  detested 
form  of  address,  by  a  general  order,  which 
declared  (truly  enough)  that  the  Tuscan  soldier 
did  not  require  to  be  taught  a  courtesy,  which 
was  natural  to  him,  by  Austrian  drill-masters. 
The  Government  and  its  adherents  alone  were 
deceived  in  their  expectations  of  the  effects  to 
be  produced  by  tuis  denationalising  of  the 
Tuscan  troops.  For  some  years  past  Floren- 
tine liberals  have  comforted  themselves  under 
the  pressure  of  the  taxation  caused  by  keeping 
tip  tliis  large  army,  with  tlic  reflection  tliat 
it  consisted  of  soldiers  drilled  for  the  good 
cause,  when  the  proper  moment  should  arrive. 

On  the  26th  of  April  last,  the  long-awaited 
moment    arrived.      On    the    Sunday   previous 


there  had  been  what  Florentines  call  a  "Tom- 
bola." Like  the  lottery,  the  to^^ibola  is  an 
invention  by  means  of  wbich  a  paternal  govern- 
ment turns  its  subjects'  passion  for  gambling 
to  its  own  profit.  It  is  not  necessary  to  describe 
the  mechanism  of  the  thing.  Certain  combina- 
tions of  numbers  are  publicly  dravm.  Every 
player  is  furnished  with  a  card  bearing  a  variety 
of  these  numbers ;  and  he  who  first  finds  on  his 
card  a  number  di-awii,  is  bound,  on  pain  of  forfeit- 
ing the  prize  thereby  accruing  to  him,  to  shout 
"  Tomboila !"  The  Florentines  are  extremely  fond 
of  this  amusement.  Wlienever  cash  is  wanted 
for  any  special  object  by  the  rulers,  recourse  is 
had  to  a  tombola,  and  the  erection  of  the  huge 
white  board  with  its  rows  of  holes  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  numbers  drawn,  invariably  attracts  a 
large  concourse  of  people  into  the  Piazza. 

It  had  been  ordered  that  the  troops  should  be 
kept  within  their  barracks  upon  this  occasion. 
But  they  were  not  so  kept.  It  was  stated  after- 
wards, that  the  order  had  been  departed  from 
"  because  the  men  remonstrated  strongly  against 
it !"  And,  although  this  may  not  sound  so 
strange  to  the  ears  of  a  Tuscan  as  it  would  to 
those  of  an  English  disciplinarian,  yet  that  such 
"remonstrances"  should  have  been  yielded  to 
may  be  accepted  as  an  intimation  of  the  direction 
military  opinion  was  takingamong  the  ofiicers  as 
well  as  among  the  men.  The  men  were  let  out. 
The  uniforms  mingled  with  the  crowds  of  towns- 
men in  great  numbers.  Many  a  soldier  was 
deep  in  talk  that  day  with  some  artisan  of  the 
better  class;  and,  while  the  numbers  in  the 
game  were  shifted,  and  the  thick  crowd  which 
thronged  the  old  Piazza  (which  has  witnessed  in 
its  day  more  popular  action  than  any  other  spot 
of  this  earth)  were  shouting  their  "  tombolas," 
and  laughing  and  jesting  in  true  Tuscan  fashion 
and  orderly  good-humour,  our  civilised  Tuscan 
revolution  made  one  long  step  towards  its  con- 
summation. 

in.  ok'  sajt  michele. 
Or'  San  Michele,  which  is  Tuscan  short  for 
Orto  San  Michele  (St.  Michael  in  the  Grarden), 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  churches  in 
Florence.  The  traveller  in  Italy  will  hardly 
have  forgotten  it.  It  is  close  to  the  great 
Piazza,  in  the  large  street  leading  thence 
to  the  Cathedral.  The  upper  part  of  the 
walls  is  adonied  by  large  medallions  in  the 
brightly  coloured  workmanship  of  Luca  della 
Robbia.  And,  around  the  lower  story  of  the 
building,  are  a  series  of  statues  and  groups,  by 
the  great  sculptors  of  the  best  period  of  Italian 
Art.  For  all  the  Florentine  guilds  vied  with 
each  otiier  in  providing  a  work  of  art  for  the 
decoration  of  tnis  favoured  building ;  and  each 
employed  its  own  sculptors.  It  was  here  that 
Michael  Angelo  apostrophised  the  life-like  figure 
of  the  apostle  by  liis  great  predecessor,  with  the 
often  quoted,  and  well  known,  "  Why  dost  thou 
not  speak  to  me,  Mark  ?"  It  ^vas  beneath  that 
same  all-but-speaking-marble  that,  at  about  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  26th,  an  indi- 
vidual might  have  been  observed  sunoundcd  by 
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a  closely  packed  knot  of  men  intently  listeninc 
to  him.  The  man  held  a  paper  iu  his  hand, 
which  lie  read.  His  manner,  attitude,  and 
earnestness  indicated  the  interesting  nature  of 
the  document  he  was  rcadinj^ ;  but  the  reading 
was  received  with  thoughtful  attention  rather 
than  witli  excitement  by  the  listening  group. 
There  was  no  shouting,  no  noise,  no  disturb- 
ance. Tiic  traffic  of  the  street — one  of  the  most 
important  thoroughfares  in  Florence — was  not 
interrupted.  Citizens  passed  up  and  down  on 
their  ordinary  Tocations  ;  some  joining  tlie  little 
crowd  of  listeners,  some  passing  on  their  way, 
as  if  already  acquainted  with  the  contents  of  the 
document. 

If  the  observer's  eye  liad  wandered  down 
the  street  towards  the  Piazza,  or  up  towards 
tlie  Cathedral,  he  would  have  seen,  in  cither 
direction,  a  precisely  similar  little  crowd,  simi- 
larly engaged.  It  might  have  been  remarked, 
also,  that  as  soon  as  each  paper  was  read  to  an 
end,  the  hearers  very  quietly  separated  about 
their  business  ;  while  the  reader  in  the  centre  re- 
mained there  about  ii/>  business,  which  was  to  re- 
commence reading  his  paper  to  a  new  audience, 
that  failed  not,  in  a  minute  or  so,  to  replace  the 
congregation  just  dismissed.  The  same  constant 
succession  of  audience  was  kept  up  around  the 
other  two  readers.  And,  if  the  observer  had 
had  patience  to  stand  out  a  succession  of  some 
dozen  congregations,  he  would  have  seen  that 
the  lecturer  was  then  relieved.  Another  reader 
took  his  place,  to  whom  the  document  was 
banded,  and  he  proceeded  as  before.  The  con- 
stant succession  of  audiences  was  unbroken  at 
all  the  three  groups.  This  went  on  from  be- 
tween one  and  two  to  between  five  and  six  in 
the  afternoon. 

Meanwhile  all  the  ordinary  gay  sunshine  life 
of  Florence  proceeded  precisely  as  usual.  The 
ladies  were  driving  out  in  the  Cascinc,  our 
Florentine  Hyde  Park ;  the  shops  were  doing 
their  accustomed  trade;  and  the  only  sign  of 
governmental  action  was  that  the  ministry 
were  sitting  "in  permanence." 

The  document  thus  pcrseveringly  published  to 
the  Florentine  people  was  merely  an  announce- 
ment that  the  moment  was  come  for  a  final 
struggle  for  Italian  freedom ;  a  few  warm  words, 
pointmg  out  that  Tuscany  could  never  consent 
that  the  good  fight  for  this  holy  cause  should 
be  fought  for  the  common  weal  of  Italy  with- 
out her,  and  an  exhortation  to  a  careful  avoid- 
ance of  anything  like  riot,  disorder,  or  intimida- 
tion of  their  rulers. 

TV.    POKCELLDJO. 

The  "  sweet  hour  of  gloaming,"  the  Ave 
Maria,  as  the  Italians  call  the  sunset  hour,  the 
poet's  "hour  of  prayer  and  hour  of  love,"  is 
also  the  Tuscan  trooper's  favourite  time  for  his 
stroll  and  drink,  outside  one  of  the  gates  of  the 
city.  And,  just  beyond  that  of  Sun  Gallo,  lead- 
ing to  the  Bologna  road,  tliere  is  a  humble 
hostelry,  where  some  two  or  three  score  of  the 
warriors  whose  steeds  drink  of  the  Arno,  may 
often  be  seen  solacing  their  martial  hearts  with 


one-half  of  a  water  ice — price  in  its  entirety 
twopence -halfpenny  —  with  a  thimbleful  of 
rosoglio,  or  a  tniy  cup  of  coffee. 

But,  on  the  evening  of  the  2Cth — much  about 
the  time  when  those  interminable  relays  of 
preachers  and  congregations  under  the  shadow 
of  Or'  San  Michele  did  at  last  come  to  a  con- 
clusion—it happened  that  not  two  or  three  score 
as  usual,  but  about  twice  as  many  hundreds  of 
soldiers  were  assembled  outside  the  San  Gallo 
Gate.  And  it  did  occur  tliat  a  very  large  number 
of  citizens  of  all  ranks  and  classes  took  their 
evening  walk  also  outside  the  San  Gallo  Gate. 
Printed  bills  were  circulated  from  hand  to  hand, 
freely  distributed,  and  placarded  on  the  walls, 
addressed,  "  Soldiers,  fellow-citizens,  brothers  !" 
This  appeal  to  the  army  expressed  the  confidence 
felt  by  the  country  that  the  troops  were  as 
zealous  for  the  cause  of  Italian  liberation  as 
any  of  their  fellow-countrymen.  But,  far  from 
seeking  to  excite,  its  chief  scope  seemed  to  be 
to  moderate  and  restrain  excessive  enthusiasm : 

Let  every  man  remain  faithful  to  his  flag ;  and 
never  miss  a  single  roll  call.  The  Piedmontese  army 
expects  you ;  but  not  in  small  parties  and  in  detail. 
It  expects  you  as  one  entire  body  of  twelve  thousand 
brave  fellows.  In  the  mean  time  then,  be  models  of 
discipline  in  barracks,  as,  when  the  great  day  shall 
have  come,  you  will  be  models  of  valour  and  en- 
durance on  the  field.  When  that  day  shall  come, 
if  your  orders  shall  be,  Soldiers  of  Italy,  go  to  battle 
for  Italian  independence !  you  will  go,  and  we  will  go 
with  you.  But  if  it  should  be  intended  to  keep 
your  swords  in  the  scabbards  when  your  country  is 
in  danger,  let  your  answer  be  that  such  a  course 
would  be  your  and  our  disgrace;  that  they  who 
order  it  are  enemies  of  Italy,  and  allies  of  Austria ; 
and  that  every  compact  is  broken  between  you  and 
them  ;  that  the  Italian  soldier  is  observant  of  dis- 
cipline, but  will  not  be  made  an  instrument  of 
tyranny.  Let  the  shame  and  the  mischief  of  such  a 
course  be  theirs — not  yours  nor  ours.  Meanwhile, 
until  the  cannon  of  our  Piedmontese  brothers  shall 
have  given  the  signal.  Prudence!  Moderation! 
Order!  Our  word  shall  be,  Brotherhood  between 
the  troops  and  the  people  !  Let  yours  be,  Order  in 
the  barrack !  Courage  in  the  fidd !  Uo  nentiality, 
and  War  against  Austria ! 

The  Porta  San  Gallo  opens  in  the  dense  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  largest  and  longest  street  in 
the  city,  leading  direct  from  the  walls  to  the 
open  space  around  the  cathedral.  Passing  this, 
another  j)rincipal  thoroughfare  continues  the 
straight  line  to  the  great  Piazza  and  the  heart  of 
old  Florence.  On  that  evening  of  the  26th  of 
April  the  whole  of  the  line  was  thronged  by  a 
close  procession,  in  which  every  soldier  marched 
arm  in  arm  between  two  civilians.  The  numbers 
were  great,  and  the  occasion  was  in  the  highest 
degree  exciting.  But  the  most  timid  lady 
on  foot  woidd  have  met  that  procession  un- 
alarmed.  Two  or  three  of  tiie  Grand-Ducal 
airriages,  returning  fit)m  the  Pitti  Palace,  did 
meet  it.  The  mass  of  mingled  uniforms, 
black  coats,  and  brown  jackets,  opened  for 
them  to  pass  in  peace,  and  no  cry  or  word 
escaped  from  the  crowd  to  indicate  a  feeling 
of  animosity  or  a  wish  to  insult.  English- 
men   and    English    soldiers    may   be  indined 
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to  smile  at  llic  innocent,  child-like  refections, 
the  syrup-and-water  potations,  and  the  small 
luxuries  of  water-ices,  all  but  maltless  beer, 
or  light-browTi  cofifee,  with  which  Tuscan  men 
and  Tuscan  troopers  can  make  merry  and 
be  contented.  But  let  them  be  assured  that 
such  a  crowd  as  poured  down  the  Via  Lar;»a 
that  evening — steady,  quiet,  orderly,  decent  in 
manner  and  in  apparel,  with  hope  and  well- 
grounded  enthusiasm  le^ble  in  their  bright, 
ferge  southern  eyes  and  intelligent  faces — con- 
trasted very  favourably  with  the  bloated  looks, 
sodden  eyes,  torn  dress,  and  reeling  gait,  that  too 
often  have  been  the  most  striking  characteristics 
of  similar  demonstrations  nearer  home.  Tiie 
events  of  these  truly  "  glorious  three  days " 
manifested  in  a  most  luminous  manner  the  im- 
mense advantages  enjoyed  by  a  nation,  of  which 
all  classes  are  habitually  and  universally  sober. 

On  came  the  crowd,  soldier  and  civilian  fra- 
ternally arm  in  arm,  in  friendly  interchange  of 
ideas,  plans  for  the  present,  and  aspirations  for 
the  future,  to  that  most  picturesque  and  his- 
torique  Piazza  where  so  often  old  Florence,  "the 
most  republican  of  republics,"  recovered  its  as- 
sailed freedom  to  the  rallying  cry  of  "  Popolo ! 
Ponolo !"  There,  separating  themselves  into 
dinerent  masses,  they  filled  the  neighbouring 
narrow  streets  of  the  ancient  city,  and  one 
band  found  themselves  packed  round  the  well- 
known  and  favourite  statue  of  the  "  Porcellino." 
Porcellino  signifies  nor  more  nor  less  than 
"  little  pig !"  But  let  us  have  no  smile  of  sconi 
for  this  Florentine  little  pig.  The  Porcellino  is 
nothing  less  than  a  magnificent  bronze  figure  of 
a  wild  boar,  by  the  hand  of  Donatello :  a  real 
chef-d'oeuvre,  wliich  most  travellers  will  remem- 
ber in  the  position  it  has  occupied  for  some 
five  hundred  years,  in  front  of  the  colonnade 
under  which  the  country  men  and  girls  sell 
their  prepared  bundles  of  Tuscan  straw  and 
plait.  This  superb  bronze  has  always  been  a 
special  favourite  with  the  Florentines — a  sort  of 
Palladium ;  and  the  Italian  habit  of  giving  a 
caressing  diminutive  to  every  object  of  affection, 
has  bestowed  on  Donatello's  bristling  and  tusked 
monster  the  sobriquet  of  "  Porcellino." 

A  compact  mass  of  mingled  citizens  and  soldiers 
were  gathered  round  the  Porcellino,  when  an  in- 
cident occurred  which  might  have  led  to  ugly 
consequences  among  a  less  self-governed  and 
civilised  people.  The  soldiers  were  thinking 
about  returning  quietly  to  their  barracks,  and 
the  townsmen  to  their  homes,  when,  who  should 

f)resent  himself  to  the  crowd,  advancing  with 
laughty  bearing,  but  the  Austrian  general  of 
the  Grand-Ducal  army ;  probably  at  that  moment 
the  best-hated  man  in  all  Tuscany,  and  the  most 
notorious  enemy  to  the  national  cause.  Ko 
military  hand  was  raised  to  offer  the  wonted 
salute.  And  the  general,  with  small  discre- 
tion— unless,  indeed,  this  was  a  last  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  Grovemment  to  cause  some 
disturbance  of  the  peace,  which  might  make  a 
plausible  cause  for  imploring  the  assistance  of 
Austrian  soldiers  to  keep  order,  many  similar 
tentatives  having  already  during  the  last  day 


or  two  wholly  failed — the  general  began  to 
speak  threatening  words,  and  a  few  popular 
vT)ices  were  raised,  indicative  of  tlie  people's 
feeling,  when  a  voice  was  heard  above  all :  "  Si- 
lence !  silence !  or  you  destroy  the  labour  and 
the  prudence  of  ten  years !"  The  excited  mul- 
tituae  obeyed  immediately.  Every  voice  was 
hushed.  Two  or  three  officers  pusning  forward 
through  the  crowd,  selected,  among  those  around, 
four  soldiers,  and  bade  them  accompany  the 
general  to  liis  quarters  for  protection.  And, 
so  escorted,  the  great  man  walked  off,  having 
signally  failed  to  take  anything  by  his  motion. 

The  multitude,  civil  and  military,  quietly  dis- 
persed and  went  home  to  bed.  The  Grand-Ducal 
ministers  remained  like  the  idols  we  read  of  in 
Egyptian  tombs,  sitting  "  en  permanence." 
But  they  did  nothing  else  ;  and  the  Revolution 
had  made  another  important,  though  perfectly 
tranquU  step. 

V.      THE  FORTEESS. 

The  next  mominfj — the  decisive  27th— the 
venue  of  the  revolution  was  changed  from  the 
old  square  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  to  that 
new  quarter  of  the  city,  which  has  been  built 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  and  the  hand- 
some new  square  with  its  regular  sides  of 
spruce-looking  modern  houses.  It  is  a  very 
spacious  area,  just  about  large  enough  for  the 
Leviathan  to  stand  in,  and,  up  to  the  morn- 
ing of  the  27th,  was  called  after  the  late 
Grand-Duchess  Maria  Antonia.  But,  during  the 
effervescence  of  popidar  enthusiasm  on  that 
morning,  some  spontaneous  and  unauthorised 
hand  covered  the  inscription  at  the  comers, 
which  duly  announced  the  obnoxious  name,  with 
placards  bearing  the  new  title  of  "  Piazza  dell' 
Independenza ;'  and  the  public  will  has  since 
ratified  the  appellation.  This  quarter  of  the 
town  is  close  to  the  fortress  of  St.  Giovanni, 
built  by  the  first  Grand-Duke  of  Florence  to 
overawe  and  coerce  his  unwilling  subjects. 
There,  its  ugly  range  of  big-throated  cannon 
gape,  ready  to  deal  general  and  undiscrimi- 
nating  slaughter  and  destruction  on  the  in- 
habitants and  their  dwelling  at  the  bidding  of 
one  tyrant  or  another.  No  building  in  Florence 
has  so  evil  a  fame  as  this  "  Fortezza  da  Basso," 
or  lower  fortress,  so  called  in  contradistinction 
to  a  higher  fort  (the  Bclvidere)  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  town,  which  also  our  story  will  have 
to  visit.  In  it  are  extensive  barracks,  where 
the  troops  are  lodged. 

The  soldiers  were  all  in  the  fortress.  The 
cannon  were  pointed  upon  the  town ;  and  the  citi- 
zens were  all  outside,  thronging'  rapidly,  about 
nine  o'clock,  into  the  great  Maria  Antonia- 
square,  close  under  the  fortress  guns.  Quite 
quiet,  rather  anxious-looking,  yet  full  of  hopeful 
excitement,  the  crowd  grauuiJly  but  rapidly  in- 
creased. Specimens  of  all  classes,  except  soldiers 
and  priests,  were  seen  in  it.  Some  men  were 
more  or  less  guiding  the  movements  of  the  mul- 
titude. But  they  were,  as  subsequent  inquiry 
showed,  not  previously  appointed  leaders,  but 
merely  captains  of  the  moment,  enabled  to  as- 
sume a  brief  leadership  easily  acquiesced  in  by 
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the  docile  crowd.  Thus  they  were  detained  in 
the  Piazza  till  near  ten  o'clock,  when  a  general 
advance  to  the  walls  of  the  fortress  took  place. 
It  was  then  the  duty  of  our  royal  troops  to  Qre 
into  the  mass  and  disperse  them.  Still  the  citi- 
lens  marched  bravely  on.  And  it  may  be 
surmised  that  those  tombola  conversations, 
Saint  Gallo  Gate  promenades,  and  fraternally 
consumed  cups  of  coffee  and  "pouches,"  had 
not  left  the  Tlorentines  any  grave  expectation 
that  they  would  be  fired  on.  Still  it  was  an 
anxious  moment.  The  men  and  officers  had 
been  much  talked  to.  It  was  generally  sup- 
posed throughout  the  city  that  the  army  was 
unhesitatingly  of  the  same  mind  as  the  people. 
It  had  been  currently  reported,  many  days  pre- 
viously, that  the  Grand-Duke's  Austrian  general 
had  said  to  him,  in  speaking  of  the  state  of  his 
army,  "  If  your  highness  orders  your  troops  to 

{'oin  the  Austrians,  your  general  wiU  march,  but 
le  will  not  be  able  to  carry  a  man  with  him. 
If  you  command  us  to  join  Piedmont,  your 
army  will  march  with  alacrity,  but  your  general 
would  be  obliged  to  decline  accompanying  them." 
So  notorious  was  the  disposition  of  the  troops. 

Great  was  the  outburst  of  joy  and  enthusiasm 
when  a  huge  tricolor  flag,  showing  gaily,  in  the 
morning  sunshine,  the  green,  white,  and  red 
stripes  of  Italian  nationality,  was  unfurled  upon 
the  walls,  held  up  for  the  nonce,  till  some— not 
worthier — flagstaff  could  be  prepared  for  it,  by 
a  tall  soldier  at  either  end.  Tlien  burst  forth 
irrepressibly  all  the  excitable  enthusiasm  of  the 
demonstrative  Southern  nature.  Men  rushed 
into  each  other's  arms.  Tears  ran  down  many  a 
black-bearded  cheek.  Embraces,  hand-clasping, 
and  congratulations  were  exchanged  on  all  sides. 

So  the  flag  of  freedom  floated  on  the  strong- 
hold of  despotism.  The  revolution  was  near 
its  final  accomplishment ;  and  the  Grand-Duke's 
ministers,  we  were  assured,  had  been  still  sitting 
"  en  permanence"  all  night. 

VI.   THE  PITTI  PALA.CE, 

HiTHEBTO  our  history  has  treated  of  the  re- 
volution as  it  showed  itself  in  the  streets ;  but 
the  story  cannot  be  completely  told  without 
some  account  of  the  results  produced  within  the 
palace  walls  by  the  forces  that  were  put  in  ope- 
ration in  the  streets — the  moral  forces,  be  it  un- 
derstood. For,  throughout  this  most  notable 
demonstration  of  the  will  of  a  nation,  the  ut- 
most precautions  were  taken  to  avoid  the  appear- 
ance even  of  physical  force,  or  pressure  from 
the  menace  of  it.  While  the  citizens  were 
congratulating  each  other  throu|;hout  the  city, 
and  the  soldiers  were,  at  all  their  various  posts 
and  quarters,  hoisting  the  tricolor,  emblem  of 
undying  hostility  to  Austria  and  her  proteges, 
it  will  be  understood  that  the  present  writer 
can  no  longer  speak  as  an  eye-witness. 

Some  of  those  who  were  principally  engaged 
in  that  sort  of  ambassadorial  mediation  wliich 
transacted  the  business  of  the  day  between 
the  city  and  the  court,  have  seen  fit  to  print 
accounts  of  their  negotiations.  These  oocu- 
ments  will    assist    in    completiug    our    little 


history.  Prince  Corsini,  one  of  the  court  party, 
publislied  a  statement  of  his  share  in  the  events 
of  the  previous  day,  under  the  title  of  A  His- 
tory of  Four  Hours.  This  little  publication  was 
shortly  followed  by  the  Marchese  Ridolfi's  Short 
Note  to  the  History  of  Four  Hours.  The  Mar- 
chese Ridolfi  was  one  of  the  small  band 
who  possessed  much  of  the  nation's  confidence 
and  esteem,  without  having  wholly  broken  with 
the  court. 

The  Marchese  Lajatico  had  sent  repeated 
warnings  to  the  ministry,  representing  to  them 
the  state  of  feeling  in  the  country,  the  fraterni- 
sation of  the  troops  with  the  people,  and  the  im- 
possibility of  maintaining  matters  in  their  then 
position.  But  the  ministers  were  "sitting  in 
permanence."  The  Egyptian  idols  would  move 
neither  head,  hand,  nor  eye.  And  no  response 
was  vouchsafed  to  Lajatico's  well-meant  warn- 
ing. When,  on  the  morning  of  the  27th,  they  sa 
far  relaxed  their  permanence  as  to  wait  on  their 
sovereign  in  his  palace,  far  from  representing  to 
him  the  real  state  of  matters,  they  assured  him 
that  the  movement  in  the  city  was  occasioned 
merely  by  a  knot  of  vagabonds.  A  declaration 
from  the  chiefs  of  the  army,  that  they  could  no 
longer  keep  the  troops  in  control  without  a  pro- 
mise of  alliance  with  Piedmont  in  the  war  with 
Austria,  was,  Lajatico  teUs  us,  the  first  thing  that 
"  revealed  to  the  eyes  of  the  sovereign  the  import- 
ance and  peril  of  tlie  situation."  Thereupon  a 
colonel  of  gendarmes  was  sent  to  him  in  all  liaste 
to  summon  him  to  the  court.  Having  consulted 
some  friends,  it  was  determined,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Sardinian  minister,  that  an  at- 
tempt to  save  the  Grand-Duke  be  made.  The 
Marchese  hurried  on  to  the  Pitti.  He  was  not 
admitted  to  the  presence  of  the  Grand-Duke. 
But  Signor  Baldasseroni,  one  of  the  ministers, 
who  had  been  sitting  so  disastrously  long  in  per- 
manence, received  him,  and  told  liim  that  the 
Grand-Duke  was  disposed  to  consent  to  the 
wishes  of  his  people,  to  ally  himself  with  Pied- 
mont and  France,  and  to  restore  the  constitution, 
when  things  should  be  got  into  order.  The 
Grand-Duke,  he  was  told  further,  was  then  con- 
ferring on  these  matters  with  the  foreign 
ministers  whom  he  had  called  around  him. 

With  these  tidings  Lajatico  returnedin  all  haste 
to  his  friends  still  assembled  at  the  Sardinian 
minister's  house ;  where  he  found  many  others 
who  had  now  joined  them.  He  laid  before  the 
assembly  thus  spontaneously  formed,  the  promises 
and  intentions  of  the  Grand-Duke.  It  was  at 
once  replied,  he  says,  that  these  promises 
and  proposals  were  too  late ;  that  further 
guarantees  were  now  required ;  and  that  things 
had  reached  the  point  at  which  the  only  remain- 
ing chance  for  saving  the  dynasty  was  abdica- 
tion. 

Lajatico  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  return  to 
the  Pitti,  as  he  says,  "  with  desolation  in  his 
heart,"  to  communicate  to  the  Grand-Duke  the 
ultimatum  of  his  subjects.  The  conditions  pro- 
posed were  as  follows : 

Abdication  of  the  Grand-Duke,  and  proclamation 
of  bis  son  as  Ferdinand  the  Fourth. 
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ministry,  of  the  general,  and  of 

s  of  the  army  as  have  strongly 

■  Ives  hostile  to  tho  present  niove- 
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A  i^' alliance  ofifensive  and  defensive  with  Piedmont. 

Active  co-operation  in  the  war  with  all  the  re- 
sources of  the  nation  ;  and  the  supreme  command  of 
the  army  to  be  given  to  General  Ulloa. 

The  regulation  of  the  constitutional  liberties  of  the 
coantry  to  be  settled  according  to  that  of  Italy 
generally. 

On  this  second  visit  the  Qrand-Duke  himself 
received  Laiatico;  Tvho,  with  all  respect  and 
delicacy,  laid  these  demands  before  him.  The 
Marchese  thonjrht  that  the  ministers  would  at 
least  have  let  the  Grand-Duke  know  what  was 
the  point  of  diflBculty  in  granting  them.  But 
it  seems  that  they  were  incapable  of  doing  any- 
thing but  sitting  m  permanence,  until  turned  out 
of  their  seats.  Laj  atico,  therefore,  found  the  Duke 
quite  taken  by  surprise  at  the  demand  for  his 
abdication.  lie  required  time  to  consider  his 
reply  to  so  important  a  j^roposal,  and  returned 
to  consult  with  his  ministers  and  the  corps 
diplomHtique  on  the  subject.  "Three-quarters 
of  an  Ijour  afterwards,"  says  the  historian  of 
these  four  hours,  "  it  was  kno\vn  that  the  Duke 
refused,  and  had  determined  on  leaving  Florence. 
It  was  then  just  one  o'clock ;  and  so  ended  the 
four  hours,  in  which  all  might  have  been  saved, 
and  in  which  all  was  lost." 

It  is  said  that  all  the  foreign  ministers,  in- 
cluding even  the  Austrian,  concurred  in  en- 
deavouring to  persuade  the  Grand -Duke  to 
accept  tho  proposed  abdication;  but  in  vain. 
The  dismay  of  the  falling  ministers,  waked 
up  at  last  from  their  permanence,  vras  excessive. 

"  But  this  populace,  eccellenra,"  one  of  them 
is  reported  to  nave  said  to  a  foreign  minister, 
anxious  about  the  fate  of  the  sovereign,  rather 
than  that  of  his  servants — "  but  this  populace 
demands  our  dismissal." 

"  Yes !  but  they  have  made  no  demand  for 
heads,"  was  the  reply. 

Meanwhile,  the  people  "were  patiently  waiting 
for  the  decision  of  the  sovereign.  A  few  per- 
sons, who  had  ■  in  an  extemporary  manner  as- 
sumed the  guidance  of  the  shouting  and  banner- 
bearing,  but  otherwise  tranquil,  populace,  sedu- 
lously kept  them  parading  parts  of  the  city  at  a 
distance  from  the  palace,  lest  their  noise,  or  con- 
densation in  masses  in  frontof  the  royal  residence, 
should  be  mistaken  for,  or  construed  into,  an  ap- 
pearance of  menace.  Some  of  the  military 
corps  had  sent  out  their  bands,  and  these  play- 
ing tho  '48  hymn,  and  other  such  popular 
melodies,  were  marching  up  one  street  and 
down  another  with  all  the  proletariate  of  the 
town  at  their  heels.  All  this  time  not  a 
shop,  not  a  banker,  not  a  money-changer  with 
the  heaps  of  gold  coin  in  his  windows  and  on 
his  counters,  thought  it  worth  while  to  put  un 
a  shutter.  Manylaaies  walked  and  drove  through 
the  streets  to  see  the  humours  of  revolution. 
Oae  lady  sported  a  gay  tricolor  parasol,  which 
assuredly  must  have  been  Ivir^  ui  some  snug 
retreat  ever  since  '48,  biding  its  time.  A 
few  hundred  people,  chiefly  of  the  professional, 


literary,  and  artistic  classes,  and  several  car- 
riages, were  assembled  on  the  esplanade  in  front 
of  the  Pitti,  anxiously  awaiting  the  result  of  the 
negotiations  known  1  o  be  going  on  inside.  It 
was  about  mid-day,  when  it  was  circulated  among 
these  group  that  nothing  could  be  made  known 
till  fotlr  0  clock ;  and  the  crowd  thereupon  dis- 
persed as  quietly  and  quickly  aa  a  church  con- 
gregation goes  home  aft^r  the  blessing. 

Much  before  the  horor  named,  however,  it  was 
definitively  announced  that  the  Grand-Duke  de- 
clined to  accede  to  the  conditions,  and  would 
leave  Florence  with  all  his  family  that  night.  The 
news  was  very  soon  known  throughout  the  city, 
and  was  received  by  the  citizens  with  the  most 
perfect  quietude  and  indifference.  They  knew 
that  their  cause  was  won. 

VII.      BELVIDERE. 

The  Grand-Duke's  admirers  assert  that  he 
preferred  departure  from  his  capital  to  endan- 
gering the  lives  of  his  subjects.  Yet  the  bloody 
repression  of  an  insurrectionary  movement  at 
Leghorn  two  years  ago,  when  much  more  violence 
was  used  and  many  more  lives  were  sacrificed, 
than  was  needful  for  the  end  in  view,  les- 
sened in  some  degree  the  confidence  of  the  Tus- 
cans in  the  merciful  disposition  of  their  prince. 
The  troops  who  committed  needless  cruelties 
on  that  occasion  were  under  Austrian  discipline 
and  drill,  and  commanded  by  an  Austrian  gene- 
ral, and  the  oificers  were  rewarded  for  the 
butchery  of  their  fellow-coontrymen  by  Aus- 
trian decorations  and  approval.  The  Tuscans 
were  still  inclined  to  hope,  therefore,  that  the 
Leghorn  cruelties  were  not  acceptable  to  the 
Grand-Duke.  And  it  may  perhaps  be  still  pos- 
sible by  charitable  supposition  to  avoid  conclu- 
sions destructive  of  his  character  for  humanity 
from  the  anecdote  which  it  is  now  necessary  to 
relate ;  but,  even  had  the  Duke  been  animated 
by  vindictive  feelings  of  the  most  Austro- 
Borbonic  ferocity,  it  is  clear  that  he  had  little 
chance  of  gratifying  them,  for  no  hands  could  be 
found  to  point  a  cannon  or  pidl  a  trigger. 

Between  the  Fortessa  di  Belviderc,  or  upper 
fortress,  and  the  Pitti  Palace,  there  arc  only  the 
Grand-Ducal  gardens,  called  the  Boboli.  When 
these  gardens,  therefore,  are  shut  to  the  public 
— which  is  the  case  except  on  Sundays  and 
Thm-sdays — any  of  the  inmates  of  the  palace  may 
pass  in  privacy  from  the  Pitti  to  the  fortress. 

Now,  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  of  the 
day  when  the  Duke-  was  taking  counsel  of  the 
foreign  minister— asking  counsel  which  he  was 
determined  not  to  take  —  the  Grand-Duchess 
and  her  second  son  thus  passed  from  the  Pitti 
to  the  Belvidcre.  This  second  son  of  the  Duke 
was  the  colonel  of  the  corps  of  artillery,  and  many 
of  the  officers  of  that  body  had  their  quarters  in 
the  fortress.  Tliose  who  are  anxious  to  explain 
away  or  mitigate  the  significance  of  this  excur- 
sion, are  eager  to  assert  that  the  younger  chil- 
dren also  accompanied  their  mother,  and  that 
the  object  of  this  visit  to  the  fortress  was  merely 
safety.  It  may  have  been  that  the  younger 
children  did  go  with  their  mother,  but  it  is  very 
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diiTtcuIt  to  believe  that  there  could  have  been,  in 
ttuy  mind,  tlie  sligUtest  notion  that  the  family 
were  in  any  personal  daoHor  in  tho  Pitti. 

Be  this  as  it  mar,  when  the  lady  and  her  son 
arrived  within  the  fortress,  the  young  colonel  of 
artillery,  addressing  the  superior  officer  present, 
said:  "There  must  be  here  a  sealed  paper  of 
olfkrs.  Let  it  be  opened  and  read."  The  paper 
was  forthcoming,  and  its  contents  were  read 
aloud  by  tiio  major,  in  presence  of  the  Duchess, 
her  son,  and  a  considerable  number  —  some 
thirty  or  forty— of  the  artillery  officers.  It 
consisted  of  orders  for  the  bombardment  of 
the  city  in  case  of  any  revolutionary  movement. 
Tiiese  were  detailed  with  so  much  precision 
and  circumstantiality,  tliat  the  reading  is  said 
to  have  occupied  twenty  minutes.  It  was 
stated  by  some  of  those  who  heard  the  paper 
read,  that  it  contained  orders  for  the  peramDu- 
latiou  of  the  city  by  triple  files  of  troops,  of 
whom  one  should  clear  the  streets  witn  the 
bayonet,  while  the  other  two  should  fire  on 
either  side  into  the  windows  of  the  houses.  It 
is  eagerly  denied  by  the  friends  of  the  late 
dynasty  that  these  latter  orders  were  given. 
But  it  is  admitted  that  they  were  the  same 
as  those  which  were  acted  on  at  Leghorn  ; 
when  troops  did  aot  in  the  way  specified.  I  am, 
however,  particular  in  stating  wliat  is  urged  on 
these  points  by  the  friends  of  the  deposed 
faiaily. 

When  these  terrible  orders  had  been  read, 
the  officers  present  remained  silent,  with  their 
eyes  fixed  on  the  ground.  "  Gentlemen,"  said 
their  youthful  colonel,  standing  by  his  mother's 
side,  "you  have  heard  your  orders.  They  need 
no  comment !" 

Then,  after  a  pause,  one  of  the  younger  of 
the  officers  present  spoke  (with  much  apolo^ 
for  venturing  to  do  so),  to  the  efifect  that  he 
feared  his  higlmess  was  not  aware  of  the  dis- 
position of  the  troops,  and  of  the  certain  fact 
that  no  oflicer  could  be  found  to  command,  and 
no  gunner  to  execute,  the  directions  which  had 
been  read  to  them. 

Upon  this  the  Grand-Duchess  cried,  "Arc 
you  all  then  traitors  ?  Our  lives,  I  suppose,  are 
not  safe  in  your  hands  ?" 

"Nay,  madame,"  replied  the  senior  officer, 
"  we  are  ready  to  defend  your  life  at  need,  at 
the  risk  of  our  own.  It  is  our  duty  to  do  so. 
But  to  fire  on  fellow-countrymen  is  not  our 
duty." 

This  incident  oC  the  speech  of  the  Grand- 
Duchess  is  also  denied  by  her  friends,  but  the 
scene  b  detailed  as  I  have  written  it  on  the  au- 
thonty  of  officers  then  present. 

Vni,     THE  POETA  SAN   OALLO. 

It  was  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  of 
this  eventful  day  tliat  the  hist  act  and  completion 
of  the  peaceful  revolution  was  accomplished. 
At  thatliour  a  string  of  carriages— containing  i  he 
Grand-Duke  and  the  members  of  his  family,  his 
attendants,  and  tho  foreign  ministers  who  iiad 
promised  to  gire  him  the  saleguard  of  their 


presence  as  far  as  the  friendly  Papal  frontier — 
issued  forth  from  the  Porta  San  Gallo. 

The  streets  had,  during  the  whole  day,  re- 
mained full  of  people.  The  Southern  loves  any 
excuse  for  remaining  in  the  open  air;  and 
numerous  groups  in  every  piazza  and  street 
were  discussing  the  course  events  had  taken: 
all  were  alike  animated  by  an  exuberance  of  joy, 
and  excited  by  the  mutual  congratulations  ex- 
pressed on  all  sides  at  the  happy  accomplish- 
ment of  a  work  wliich  few  nations  have  ever 
brought  to  a  termination  without  bloodshed. 

In  this  temper  a  considerable  mass  of 
people  had  assembled  outside  the  Porta  San 
Gallo ;  not  so  much  to  see  the  Grand-Duke  go, 
as.  to  satisfy  themselves  that  he  was  unmis- 
takably  gone.  It  was  known,  therefore,  to 
those  popular  leaders  who  had  thus  far  so  ad- 
mirably prevented  the  revolution  from  being 
stained  by  an  appearance  of  excess,  that  the 
Grand-Ducal  carriages  would  have  to  pass  through 
a  dense  crowd  on  leaving  the  city.  The  iiotaWe 
scene  at  the  Belvidere  had  become  known 
to  the  people  by  this  time.  The  crowd  around 
the  carriages  would  be  well  aware  that  the  de- 

Earting  prince,  now  impotent  to  harm  them, 
ad  a  few  hours  since  been,  if  not  by  his  own 
act,  by  tliat  of  his  son,  endeavouring  to  destroy 
the  lives  of  their  wives  and  children,  and  lay  their 
homes  in  ruin.  The  provocation  was  great ;  and 
a  few,  therefore,  of  the  "  demagogues"  hastened 
to  the  Porta  San  Gallo  to  prevent  any  demon- 
stration of  feeling  which  might  have  been  a  blot 
on  so  fair  and  truly  glorious  a  day.  But  the 
precaution  w^as  unnecessary.  The  Florentine 
civilisation  remained  true  to  itself.  The  crowd 
suffered  the  carriages'  to  pass  in  solemn  silence. 
Not  a  word  of  insult,  not  a  cheer  of  exultation, 
nor  a  cry  of  any  sort  was  heard. 

And  thus  the  Grand-Duke  and  his  subjects 
parted,  never,  let  us  hope,  to  meet  again. 

That  night  was  a  festive  time  in  Florence. 
Immense  quantities  of  tricolor  ribbon,  a  prO' 
fusion  of  tricolor  flags,  much  singing  of  national 
hymns,  butwo  drunkenness,  were  seen  and  heard 
in  all  parts  of  the  city,  for  a  few  hours.  But, 
at  a  very  reasonable  time,  the  free  out  weary 
city  had  gone  home  to  bed. 

X.      THE  MOXKOW. 

Ok  the  morning  of  the  28th  fair  Florence 
woke  to  find  itself  in  a  condition  of  the  most 
complete  anarchy,  inasmuch  as  government,  by 
constituted  authority,  there  was  none.  Yet 
no  one  of  the  evil  efi^ects  which  are  supposed 
to  be  inseparable  from  such  a  condition  were 
observed.  The  bakers  baked  their  bread  as 
usual,  and  no  man  attempted  to  partake  thereof 
except  on  the  usual  terms.  The  Florentines, 
the  "  Codini "  included,  ate  their  breakfasts, 
went  to  tlieir  accustomed  occupations,  and 
looked  out  from  time  to  time  at  the  placard 
posting-places  on  the  walls  to  see  wlKiiher  they 
had  yet  got  a  government.  And  many  hours 
did  not  elapse  before  they  were  informed  by  the 
walls  that  the  corporation  of  Florence  had 
undertaken  to  name  a  Provisional  Govcrunieut, 
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in  the  persons  of  three  good  and  true  citizens, 
whose  names  were  appended.  The  only  note- 
worthy peculiarity  about  them  was  the  well- 
known  moderation  of  their  views. 

Florence  accepted  the  new  Government  with 
perfect  contentment,  and  has  since  been  well 
satisfied  with  all  its  acts. 

Much  erroneous  statement  has  been  put  forth 
in.  the  English  newspapers  respecting  the  acts 
of  the  Provisional  Government  during  its  short 
career.  Here,  however,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
describe  it  exactly  as  it  occurred. 


DRIFT. 

Ik  the  public  Record-ofEce,  that  vast  block  of 
would-be-me.diaeyal  masonry  lying  midway  be- 
tween Fetter-lane  and  Chancery-lane,  rightly 
parallel  are  these  two  thoroughfares,  and  ending 
in  Hplborn,  the  old  road  to  Tyburn,  for  are  not 
Chancery  and  Fetters  almost  one  and  the  same 
thing  ?  Ay,  in  one  of  the  iron  cages  of  a  stone 
walled  room  to  wliich  light  and  air  have— being 
two  requisites  as  needful  for  the  existence  and 
due  preservation  of  records,  as  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  Recorders  who  wrote  them — the 
very  sparest  access,  lies  the  warrant,  which  is 
copied  hereunder,  from  King  Richard  the  Third 
to  his  Chancellor,  bidding  him  send  the  Great 
Seal  to  attest  the  parchment  mandate  which  was 
to  realise  the  important  and  famous  exclamation, 
interpolated  by  Garrick,  or  Colley  Cibber,  or 
some  of  the, meddlers  into  Shakespeare's  play, 
"  Off  with  his  head,  so  much  for  Buckingham  i" 

The  Duke  of  Buckbgham,  Henry  Stafford, 
grandson  and  heir,  aged  four  in  1459,  to  his 
grandfather  the  first  Duke,  who  was  slayi  at 
Northampton .  at  that  date,  constituted  Heredi- 
tary Lora  High  Constable  in  1483,  a  K.G.,  was 
beheaded  at  Shrewsbury,  without  legal  process 
or  trial,  and  by  the  simple  word  of  mouth  of  his 
master,  on  the  3rd  November,  1483. 

The  deed,  writing,  instrument,  or  what  you 
will,  which  authorised  his  execution  might  have 
been  sealed  with  the  seal  alluded  to  in  the  fol- 
lowing missive,  though  the  Chancellor  had  no 
excuse  for  yielding ,  to  the  extremely  uncon- 
stitutional demand  of  the  King  for  possession  of 
the  Great  Seal  of  the  kingdom,  and  most  pro- 
bably did  not  yield.  Whether  he  did  or  did  not 
is  of  no  consequence  here.  The  King  wished 
Mm  to  overstep  custom,  propriety,  and  so  forth, 
and  this  is  the  expression  of  hb  wish: 
"  By  the  King— 

"Right  reverend  fadre  in  god  right  trusty 
and  wm»eloved  wc  grete  you  wele.  And  in  oure 
hertiest  wyse  thanke  you  for  the  manifolde 
presents  that  your  servaunts  on  your  behalve 
have  presented  unto  us  at  this  oure  being  here. 
Whiclie  we  assure  you  we  toke  and  accepted 
with  good  hert,  and  soo  we  have  cause.  And 
whereas  we  by  godd's  grace  entende  briefly  to 
dvaonce  us  towards  our  Rebelle  and  traytour  the 
due  of  Bukingham,  to  resiste  and  withstande 
his  maliciouse  purpose  as  lately  by  our  other 
lettres.  ^Ve  ccrtifyed  you  our  mynde,  more  at 
large,  ^or  whiche  cause  it  behouelh  us. to  haue  our 


grete  sele  here.  We  being  enformed  that  for 
suche  infirmities  and  diseases  as  ye  susteyne, 
ne  may  in  your  persone  to  your  ease  conue- 
niently  come  unto  us  with  the  same,  Wherfor 
we  desir,  and  nathelesse  charge  you  that  forth- 
with upon  the  sight  of  thies,  ye  saufly  doo  the 
same  our  grete  sele  to  be  sent  unto  us,  and 
suche  of  thoffice  of  our  Chauncery  as  by  your 
wysedom  shalbe  thought  necessary.  Receyuyng 
thise  our  lettres  for  your  sufficient  discharge  in 
that  behalve,  yeven  undre  our  signet  at  our 
Cite  of  Lincoln  the  xijth  day  of  Octobre." 

But  to  make  assurance  aoubly  sure,  and  to 
enforce  legal  formality  itself  with  unanswerable 
authority,  the  King  adds  in  his  own  nervous 
vemaculEu:,  written,  as  it  were,  Mrith  the  dagger's 
point  in  a.  mailed  hand : 

"  We.  wolde  most  gladly  ye  came  yourselff  yf 
yat  ye  may  &  yf  ye  may  not  we  pray  you  not 
to  fayle  but  to  Accomplyshe  in  All  dyllygence 
our  sayde  comawndement  to  sende  our  scale  In- 
coutenent  upon  the  syght  heroff.  As  we  trust 
you  with  suche  as  ye  trust  &  the  offycers 
pertcnyng  to  attend  with  hyt  praying  you  to- 
assertayne  us  of  your  newes  there.  Here  loved  be 
god  ys  all  well  &  trewly  determyned  &  for  ta 
Resyste  the  malysse  of  hym  that  hadde  best 
Cawse  to  be  trewe  the  due  of  Bokyngam  the 
most  untrewe  Creatur  lyvyng  whom  with  god's 
grace  we  shall  not  be  lon^  tyll  yat  we  wyll  be  in 
that  partyes  &  subdewe  hys  malys.  We  assure 
you  tner  was  never  ffalse  tray  tor  better  purvayde 
I'or^*  this  berrer  Gloucestre  shall  shewe  you. 

"  To  the  right  reuerend  fadre  in  god  our  rigt 
trusty  and  welbeloved  the  Bisshop  of  Lincom 
our  Chaunceller  of  Englaund." 

The  strong,  bold,  threatening  words  whicb 
make  up  this  dread  postscript,  extended  by  me 
out  of  tne  abbreviated  original,  had  best  be  left 
without  comment,  note,  or  corollary  :  all  that  I 
would  add  for  the  reader  to  muse  upon,  is  this 
facsimile  of  the  last  seven  words,  that  he  may 
observe  that  the  writingnis  as  powerful  and  im- 
pressive as  the  language : 


jf^tffhfj^lsj^^^ 


FOUR  WILD  STORIES. 

The  Samoyedes,  whose  country  will  readily 
be  found  in  the  northern  extremity  of  Asiatic- 
Russia,  belong  to  that  large  family  of  the  human 
race  which  comprises  the  Turks,  the  Mongols, 
the  Tungusians,  and  the  Finns,  with  all  tlieir 
subdivisions,  and  which  is  distinguished  by 
ethnologists  as  the  "Altaic."  Their  life  is 
chiefly  passed  in  the  desert  regions  bordering 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  which  are  sometimes  of  a 
rocky  character,  sometimes  damp  and  marshy ; 
and  their  principal  property  consists  of  tne 
reindeer  which  convey  them  from  place  to  place 
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wheu  they  feel  it  necessary  to  change  the  site  of 
their  encampments.  Tents  are  their  only  dwell- 
ing-places, and  so  completely  are  they  wedded  to 
a  nomadic  life,  that  it  seems  probable  thoy  will 
rather  be  extinguished  than  benelited  by  the 
progress  of  civilisation. 

Among  these  primitive  people  the  great  Altaic 
philologist,  M.  Alexander  Gastrin,  found  a  set  of 
tales,  wliich  for  wildness  equal  the  most  fantastic 
dreams  of  the  Hindoos.  The  heroes  to  which 
they  refer  are  completely  free  from  all  law, 
moral  or  physical ;  virtue  is  by  no  means  neces- 
sarily rewarded,  nor  is  death  an  insurmountable 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  an  aspiring  genius.  With 
these  tales,  in  a  condensed  form,  we  present  our 
readers. 

A  irihe  of  Samoyedes,  seven  hundred  strong, 
was  encamped  in  as  many  tents,  under  the  rule 
of  seven  chiefs,  all  members  of  one  family,  and 
all  maintaining  the  dignity  of  their  office  by 
devoting  their  time,  talents,  and  energies  to  the 
single  purpose  of  dining  out.  Six  of  these 
great  men  were  childless,  but  the  other,  the 
eldest,  had  a  boy,  who,  far  from  sharing  in  the 
family  propensity,  never  went  out  at  all,  but 
snored  away  his  existence  in  bed.  On  one  occa- 
sion, when  a  great  festival  was  coming  off,  the 
father  of  this  heavy  youth  asked  him  to  join  the 
party,  but  he  refused  with  a  yawn,  alleging  as 
an  excuse  that  he  had  had  a  bad  dream,  which 
showed  him  that  all  the  seven  chiefs  would 
perish  miserably  unless  they  appeased  the 
nigher  powers  by  a  sacrifice  of  fourteen  rein- 
deer. 

The  father  laughed  at  the  dream ;  but,  when 
the  next  morning  da\»'ned,  the  horrible  reality 
far  exceeded  the  dismal  prediction,  for  the  youth, 
opening  his  eyes,  fomid  that  not  only  the  seven 
chiefs,  out  the  whole  seven  hundred  personages, 
with  their  reindeer  and  dogs,  had  come  to  an 
untimely  end.  The  frightful  spectacle  aroused 
him  to  unwonted  activity,  and,  having  first  cut 
all  the  cords  of  the  tents,  he  set  out  on  a  long 
walk,  which,  at  the  end  of  some  months,  he 
found  too  much  for  his  stren^h,  especially  as 
he  was  not  fortified  by  a  particle  of  food.  At 
last  he  came  to  the  site  of  a  former  encamp- 
ment, where  he  found  a  bone,  which  had  been 
already  gnawed  by  the  dogs,  but  which,  in  the 
present  emergency,  was  not  to  be  despised. 
Having  regaled  himself  with  this  delicacy,  he 
raked  about  the  snow,  in  hopes  of  making  more 
discoveries  of  the  same  kind,  but  he  only  found 
a  pair  of  silver  earrings,  which  he  put  into  his 
glove,  and  then  set  out  on  another  long  walk, 
seeing  nothing  at  all  till  his  eyes  were  gladdened 
with  the  sight  of  a  reindeer  sledge. 

"  Have  you  found  my  earrings,"  said  a  woman, 
who  was  the  sole  occupant  of  the  vehicle; 
"because  if  you  have,  you  may  as  well  hand 
them  over." 

"Yes,  I  have  found  them,  and  I've  got  them 
in  my  glove.  You  may  take  them,  and  welcome, 
if  youTl  only  drive  me  to  some  place  where  I 
can  find  a  little  society." 

To  this  very  mod[est  request    the  woman 


replied  by  giving  the  Wanderer  (as  we  shall  call 
him)  such  a  blow  with  her  spear  that  he  fell 
senseless.  She  then  took  the  earrings,  and  rode 
on  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

The  blow  of  the  spear  had  a  narcotic  effect, 
and  the  Wanderer  passed  a  long  time  in  sleep. 
On  resuming  his  dull  journey  across  the  bound- 
less desert  he  came  to  the  site  of  another 
encampment,  again  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  a 
gnawed  bone,  and  seeking  in  the  snow  for  more, 
discovered  an  iron  shovel.  Tiiis  proved  more 
serviceable  than  the  earrings,  for  a  nnely  dressed 
ladv,  who  met  him  in  a  sledge  shortly  afterwards, 
and  asked  for  her  shovel,  rewarded  his  good 
office  in  restoring  it  by  driving  him  home  to  her 
tent.  They  indulged  in  pleasant  converse  on 
the  way,  the  Wanderer  talking  about  the  in- 
habitants of  the  seven  hundred  tents,  and  their 
untimely  end,  of  which  the  lady  had  heard  some- 
what already,  but  desired  to  near  more,  till  at 
last  the  dialogue  took  a  new  turn,  through  the 
lad's  remark  that  the  reindeer  in  the  sledge 
were  uncommonly  like  his  late  father's  stock ; 
for  the  elderly  gentleman  who  had  presented 
the  lady  with  this  fine  pair  of  animals,  and  also 
with  the  iron  shovel,  had  intended  them  for 
bridal  gifts,  in  consideration  of  her  approaching 
marriage  with  his  son.  This  son  was  clearly  the 
Wanderer,  so  that  the  happy  lady  had  at  once 
found  her  intended  husband  and  recovered  her 
lost  shovel. 

They  lived  together  happily  enough  as  man 
and  wife,  till  the  time  arrived  for  removing  the 
camp.  Then  the  Wanderer  discovered  that, 
although  he  had  agreed  very  well  with  his  wife, 
he  was  far  from  popular  with  the  inhabitants  of 
the  neighbouring  tents.  When  the  tribe  com- 
menced its  march,  he  was  provided  with  worse 
reindeer  than  the  rest,  so  that  he  always  lagged 
behind,  and  when  at  last  a  halt  allowed  him  to 
overtake  his  comrades,  one  of  them  artfully  con- 
trived to  run  a  spear  through  his  body.  The 
party  then  moved  merrily  onwards,  as  if  nothing- 
had  happened,  and  though  the  bereaved  lady 
remained  behind,  weeping  in  her  sledge,  her 
deer  soon  took  fright  and  carried  her  after  the 
others.  Dead  as  he  was,  the  Wanderer  retained 
sense  enough  to  be  aware  of  the  presence  of  an 
old  man,  who  had  but  one  eye,  one  hand,  and 
one  leg,  and  who,  striking  him  with  an  iron 
staff,  bade  him  hasten  back  home,  where  he 
would  find  his  father  and  all  his  uncles  alive. 
Thus  admonished,  he  woke  up  and  found  himself 
alone,  but,  instead  of  following  the  old  man's 
salutary  counsel,  he  rejoined  his  wife  and  com- 
panions, who  had  again  halted,  and  was  rewarded 
for  his  obstinacy  by  being  killed  again,  with  the 
same  weapon  as  before.  This  time  his  wife  did 
not  think  it  worth  while  to  stop  behind  and 
weep,  but  continued  her  journey  with  the  others, 
firm  in  the  conviction  that  he  who  had  got  up 
once  could  easily  get  up  twice.  Nor  was  she 
wrong.  The  defective  old  man  again  resus- 
citated the  dead  Wanderer  with  a  touch  of  his 
iron  staff,  again  advising  him  to  return  home, 
and  informing  him  that  his  father  was  not  only 
alive,  but  had  been  alire  for  some  time.    As  tb!e 
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Wanderer  had  witnessed  the  destruction  of  liis 
family  with  liis  own  eyes,  this  last  assertion 
considerably  weakened  his  confidence  in  the  old 
man's  veracity,  so  he  joined  his  wife  and  com- 
rades, who  had  again  halted,  as  before,  and  with 
a  like  result,  for  the  same  man  killed  him  for  a 
third  time,  with  the  same  spear. 

The  old  gentleman,  whose  patience  was  nearly 
exhausted,  again  revived  the  coi-pse  with  the 
iron  staff,  but  took  occasion  to  observe  that  he 
did  not  intend  to  repeat  the  operation.  The 
Wanderer  had  now  become  a  little — very  little — 
wiser  by  experience.  As  the  muiderer  had 
always  artfully  persuaded  him  to  look  another 
way  while  the  mortal  wound  was  inflicted,  he 
had  never  been  properly  aware  of  his  own  death, 
hut  had  regarded  his  one-eyed  benefactor  as 
one  of  the  images  in  a  strange  dream.  How- 
ever, a  man  is  not  to  be  killed  three  times  for 
nothing,  so  when  he  again  joined  the  camp, 
strong  in  the  suspicion  that  he  would  meet  with 
foul  play,  he  resolved  to  strike  the  first  blow. 
Instead  of  entering  his  tent  as  before,  he  took 
all  the  bows  and  arrows  out  of  the  sledges  while 
his  comrades  were  sleeping,  and  then  hewed 
down  the  tents  with  his  wife  s  iron  shovel.  The 
sleepers,  thus  violently  awakened,  rushed  from 
the  tents,  and,  being  deprived  of  their  weapons, 
were  easily  despatched.  Our  hero  had  inten- 
tionally spared  none  but  his  wife's  neaiest  rela- 
tions, but  when  he  surveyed  the  corpses,  he  was 
grievously  disappointed  at  the  discovery  that 
the  miscreant,  wno  had  slain  him  three  times 
over,  was  not  among  them.  The  persevering 
villain  had  escaped.  Still  there  were  traces  of 
his  feet  upon  the  snow,  and  these  the  vengeful 
shovel-bearer  followed,  till  at  length  he  over- 
took the  treble  assassin.  Frighttul  and  long 
was  the  single  combat  that  ensued.  It  lasted 
through  the  whole  winter,  and  just  as  summer 
set  in,  both  combatants  dropped  down  dead, 
afl'ordin^  a  savoury  repast  to  the  wolves  and 
foxes,  who  sooa  reduced  them  to  a  heap  of  flesh- 
less  bones. 

The  one-eyed  old  gentleman,  resolved  that  the 
story  should  not  end  here,  paid  a  visit  to  the 
bones  about  the  beginning  of  the  autumn,  and 
collected  those  of  the  Wanderer  into  a  bag, 
grumbling  very  much  that  his  good  advice  had 
not  been  Tollowed,  and  informing  his  piecemeal 
protege  that  this  was  the  laM  last  time  he  meant 
to  serve  him.  He  woiild  give  the  Wanderer  one 
more  trial,  and  now,  he  trusted,  the  wilful  youth 
toould  go  home,  schooled  as  he  had  been  by  such 
very  bitter  experience. 

With  the  bag  on  liis  back,  the  one-eyed  old 
gentleman  crept  into  a  hollow,  after  rolling  aside 
a  stone  that  stopped  the  entrance,  and  found 
himself  in  a  dark,  dismal  place,  in  which  there 
was  all  manner  of  disorderly  whistling  and  sing- 
ing, while  sundry  hands  sought  to  make  a  cap- 
ture of  tiie  bag.  When  the  old  man's  eye  grew 
a  little  more  accustomed  to  the  situation,  he 
could  perceive  by  the  light  that  issued  from  the 
other  end  of  the  room  that  the  snatchers  and 
wliistlers  were  all  flesliless  skeletons  j  but  as  tliis 
was  a  matter  of  trifling  moment,  he  walked  up 


towards  the  light,  and  found  a  tent,  within 
which  a  fire  was  burning,  while  an  ;ld  crone, 
whose  large  eyes  were  placed  vertically  in  her 
head,  sat  on  the  hearth  with  two  unwieldy 
monsters  for  companions. 

"  Here's  some  firewood  for  ye^"  growled  the 
one-eyed  old  man,  pitching  his  bag  at  the  old 
woman. 

"  Thank  ye !  We  were  sadly  out  of  it,"  replied 
the  crone,  and  threw  the  bones  on  the  fire, 
which  speedily  converted  them  to  ashes.  Ou 
these  the  old  woman  slept  for  three  whole  days, 
at  the  end  of  which  they  produced  a  human 
form — namely,  that  of  our  friend  the  Wanderer, 
who  could  not  make  out  where  he  was,  and  felt 
particularly  awed  by  the  aspect  of  the  two 
monsters.  These,  the  old  lady  informed  him, 
had  been  very  estimable  persons  in  their  time, 
but  were  now  converted  to  stone ;  and  she  gave 
him  to  understand  that  if  he  did  not  take  her  for 
a  wife  he  would  be  petrified  likewise.  Honestly 
avowmg  tliat  he  was  married  already,  the  Wan- 
derer complied  withherrequest,  and  the  old  dame, 
not  to  be  behindhand  in  generosity,  promised  to 
drive  him  home.  So,  alter  a  short  honeymoon 
of  three  days,  the  reindeer  were  put  to  the 
lady's  sledge,  and  bride  and  bridegroom  rode 
merrily  towards  the  mouth  of  the  hollow,  pur- 
sued all  the  way  by  the  mob  of  skeletons,  who 
tried  to  wound  the  stranger  with  their  spears, 
but  were  rendered  powerless  by  the  counter 
charm  of  the  reindeer.  The  stone  at  the  mouth 
of  the  hollow  was  so  weighty  that  the  Wanderer 
could  not  restore  it  to  its  place,  but  this  opera- 
tion was  gracefully  performed  by  the  old  woman 
with  a  kick ;  and  a  little  more  journeying  brouglit 
the  loving  couple  to  a  tent,  where  they  found 
the  first  wife  and  both  her  parents.  These 
jumped  into  the  sledge,  which  now  proceeded 
with  all  speed  to  the  Wanderer's  first  home — 
the  old  place  with  the  seven  hundred  tents,  in 
which  everybody  had  been  murdered  when  he 
was  a  little  sleepy  boy. 

There  were  the  dear  old  tents  all  erect  again, 
not  one  of  the  seven  hundred  missing;  there 
were  the  people,  and  their  deer,  and  their  dogs, 
just  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  and  tiie  Wan- 
derer had  a  right  to  expect  a  little  repose  after  his 
toilsome  vicissitudes.  There,  too,  was  that  good 
creature,  the  little  old  man  with  one  eye,  and, 
sad  to  say,  behind  the  old  man  was  the  hateful 
villain  who  had  so  many  times  caused  our 
hero's  death.  Of  course,  two  such  inveterate 
foes  could  not  meet  without  fighting,  and  though 
tiie  Wanderer  soon  despatched  his  adversary, 
his  victory  was  immediately  followed  by  insanity, 
and  he  killed  his  one-eyed  benefactor  into  the 
bargain.  Off  like  a  whiff  of  smoke  went  the 
beautiful  vision  of  domestic  feUcity.  The  ex- 
istence of  the  people  in  the  tents  was  manifestly 
contingent  on  the  life  of  the  old  man,  for 
when  tiie  Wanderer  approached  his  boyhood's 
home,  he  found  all  dcao,  and  his  two  wives  in- 
stantly died  hkcwise,  leaving  him  in  a  state  of 
hopeless  solitude.  Thus  the  story  leaves  off,  as 
it  Dcgan,  with  a  heap  of  corpses,  and,  what  is 
the  strangest  part  ol  the  nuitter,  most  of  the 
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people  who  die  at  the  end  arc  those  who  died 
at  the  beginning. 

Fully  worthy  of  such  a  marvellous  nation 
were  two  Tadibes,  or  conjurors,  the  heroes  of 
another  tale,  who  quarrelled  on  tiie  subiect  of 
their  skill.  "  You  call  yourself  a  Tadibe  r"  said 
the  first  speaker.  "  Why,  the  man  is  not  wortiiy 
the  name  of  Tadibe  who  can't  balance  the  moon 
on  the  palm  of  his  hand." 

"  You  can't  do  that  yourself,"  sneered  the 
other  ;  but  his  sneer  was  soon  exchanged  for  a 
cry  of  wonder,  when  the  moon  came  tumbling 
down  and  settled  on  the  extended  palm.  The 
feat  was,  however,  less  agreeable  than  surprising, 
for  the  presence  of  the  moon  made  the  tent  in 
which  the  disputants  stood  so  exceedingly  cold, 
that  ail  the  listeners  heaped  fresh  fuel  on  the 
fire,  wrapped  themselves  up  in  their  thickest  furs, 
and  went  on  shivering  stdl,  till  at  last  the  de- 
feated Tadibe  implored  the  conqueror  to  send 
back  the  moon  to  its  proper  place. 

His  request  was  good-humouredly  granted; 
but  no  sooner  was  the  moon  gone  than  he 
begsm  to  renew  his  boasts  that  he  was  the  better 
man  of  the  two.  By  way  of  refuting  the  idle 
vaunt,  the  charmer  of  th&  moon  now  brought 
down  the  sun,  which  made  the  tent  so  dreadfully 
hot  that  the  dismissiil  of  the  larger  luminary 
was  urgently  requested  by  the  defeated  boaster. 
The  sun  went  up  again,  but  as  the  conjuror  who 
had  done  nothing  still  looked  doubtful,  tlie  vic- 
tor proposed  that  they  should  both  turn  them- 
selves into  geese,  and  in  that  new  form  make  a 
trial  of  skill.  The  transformation  being  effected, 
they  flew  a  long  way,  till  at  last  they  came  to  a 
river,  where  geese  were  abundant,  and  very  sen- 
sible geese  too,  although  they  had  not,  like  their 
visitors,  been  conjurors,  for  every  one  of  them 
in  turn  acted  as  sentinel  at  night  to  guard  the 
commonweal  from  danger.  One  ni^it,  when 
the  less  skilful  conjuror,  still  with  his  "  goose- 
look,"  was  on  duty,  a  Samoyede,  with  a  three- 
legged  dog,  made  his  appearance,  and  committed 
terrible  depredations.  Not  only  did  the  hideous 
animal  kill  a  great  number  of  the  base  herd,  but 
he  caught  the  inferior  conjuror  by  the  beak 
three  times,  and  three  times  was  the  better 
Tadibe  forced  to  rescue  his  dull  comrade,  Tiie 
usual  stratagem  of  the  geese,  wlien  pursued  by 
dogs,  was  to  duck  under  the  water,  but  soon  the 
flock  found  itself  hunted  into  suoh  a  shallow 
part  of  the  stream  that  ducking  was  utterly  im- 
possible. So  the  two  conjurors  (the  stupid  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  sharp)  waddled  on  to  the 
beaob,  and,  making  straight  for  the  sea,  swam 
to  an  island,  where  the  inferior  Tadibe  devoured 
grass,  while  the  better  one  nibbled  moss.  The 
trnu^s-eater  expatiated  much  on  the  superiority 
of  his  diet,  showing  how  much  it  increased  the 
size  of  his  wings,  and  explaining  how  soon  it 
would  enable  him  to  fly  away.  The  wings  of 
the  better  Tadibe  did  not  grow,  but  he  neverthe- 
less went  on  eating  his  moss,  without  deigning 
a  reply  to  the  observations  of  his  comrade.  At 
last  the  stupid  goose,  finding  tliat  his  wings  had 
attained  their  proper  growth,  flew  to  another 
island,  where  he  amused  himself  by  changing 


into  a  duck,  in  which  character  he  was  soon 
knocked  on  the  head  by  some  idle  children.  As 
for  the  wiser  goose,  he  betook  liimself  to  grass 
as  soon  as  the  blunderer  had  departed,  till  his 
wings  were  fully  grown,  and  then  judiciously  flew 
home,  when,  resuming  his  proper  form,  he  lived 
as  a  respectable  member  of  Samoyede  society. 

Strikmg  is  the  contrast  between  the  mild  wis- 
dom of  tins  moon-snatching,  sun-catching,  goosy 
sasre,  and  the  vicious  cunning  of  an  abominable 
old  man,  who  figures  in  a  third  story,  and  who,  in 
violation  of  every  principle  of  dramatic  justice, 
thrives  unjoommonly  by  his  very  wickedness. 

First  we  find  tliia  Old  Man  living  with  his 
wife  in  a  state  of  extreme  poverty  on  the 
banks  of  a  river.  They  are  the  only  Samoyedes 
in  the  district ;  higher  up  the  river  are  the  huts 
of  the  Ostjaks,  another  branch  of  the  large  Altaic 
family,  less  nomadic  than  the  Samoyedes.  Of  all 
their  property,  nothing  is  left  but  a  hatchet,  and 
it  is  in  a  desperate  mood  that  the  Old  Man  goes 
out  one  night  a  bird-hunting.  The  ptarmiij;ans, 
finding  that  he  is  disposed  to  throw  sticks  at 
them,  dissuade  him  from  this  useless  slaughter, 
and  advise  him  to  go  home  and  murder  his  wife 
as  the  best  method  of  escaping  from  his  present 

Coverty,  The  evil  counsel  is  readily  followed, 
ut  the  poor  old  dame  is  no  sooner  slain  with 
the  hatciiet,  than  the  murderer  sets  up  a  wail  of 
grief,  and  laments  his  former  happiness.  All 
night  he  weeps  bitterly,  but  his  tears  do  not 
wash  away  his  wits,  and  at  dawn  of  day  he  sets 
his  deceased  wife  in  a  dog- sledge,  just  as  if  she 
were  alive,  and  proceeds  down  the  river  till  he 
arrives  at  an  Ostjak  village.  Taking  care  to 
leave  his  sledge  close  by  a  hole  in  the  ice,  he  pays 
a  visit  to  the  chief  of  the  village,  and  when  he 
has  been  amply  fed,  observes  with  jjreat  cool- 
ness that  his  wife  is  outside,  and  probably  feels 
the  cold.  The  Ostjak  chief,  like  a  fine  hos- 
pitable fellow,  orders  his  two  daughters  to  fetch 
in  the  old  laidy,  and  so  zealous  are  they  in  at- 
tempting to  move  the  sledge,  that  the  corpse 
soon  topples  over,  and  tumbles  into  the  hole. 
Hereupon  the  good  girls  run  home  with  a  lony 
lace,  and  ruefully  report  that  the  old  lady  is 
drowned.  Long  poles  are  poked  into  the  ice  by 
orders  of  the  excellent  chief,  but  the  body  is 
beyond  their  reach. 

The  old  sinner  takes  up  his  abode  with  the 
chief,  but  so  incessantly  does  he  weep  for  the 
loss  of  his  wife,  that  the  mirth-loving  Ostjak  at 
last  thinks  Ids  grief  an  intolerable  nuisance,  and 
gives  him  the  hand  of  his  eldest  daughter,  with 
u  separate  hut,  to  put  an  end  to  it.  A  son  is  the 
result  of  this  happy  union,  and  on  the  occasion 
of  his  birth  a  grand  festival  is  held,  at  wiiich  all 
the  Ostjaks  get  drunk,  while  the  cool-headed  ohl 
Samoyede  remains  sober,  and  indulges  iu  vile 
reflections  after  this  fashion : 

"  A  miserable  set  of  wretches  these  are ;  1 
drank  as  much  as  they  did,  and  yet  I  am  firm  on 
my  legs,  while  these  are  all  lying  here.  I'm  not 
so  very  good ;  I  killed  my  wife,  and  yet  I'm  a 
better  man  tluui  all  these  pat  together.  Indeed, 
since  I  killed  my  wife  I've  been  more  prosperous 
than  ever." 
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This  wicked  boasting  is  overheard  by  the 
chiefs  younger  daughter,  who  by  no  means 
admiring  the  old  man^s  accoxint  of  liimself,  pops 
in  her  head  and  cries  out,  "  Oh  fie !  did  you 
yourself  kill  your  wife  ?"  The  only  answer  to 
this  impertinent  question  is  a  hearty  box  on  the 
ear,  that  renders  the  maiden  speechless,  and 
brings  her  to  the  verge  of  death. 

The  chief  is  in  despair,  and  not  suspecting 
that  the  hard  hand  of  his  villanous  son-in-law 
has  wrought  the  mischief  (for  the  poor  victim 
can't  utter  a  word),  sends  him  to  fetch  a  remark- 
ably clever  old  woman,  who  lives  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood with  her  seven  sons.  He  undertakes 
the  mission,  but  when  the  old  woman  is  brought 
to  the  chief's  residence,  she  evinces  an  unpleasant 
desire  to  know  the  cause  of  the  young  lady's 
malady,  and  for  this  purpose  begins  beating  with 
great  fervour  one  of  those  magic  drums  that  are 
commonly  used  among  the  Altaic  races  for  pur- 
poses of  divination.  While  thus  occupied,  she 
rocks  violently  from  side  to  side,  and  the  old 
traitor,  who  would  not  have  the  secret  discovered 
for  the  world,  cuts  some  bits  of  stick  to  a  point 
and  fixes  them  in  the  wall,  at  about  the  height 
of  the  witch's  head.  Another  rock  or  two,  and 
the  old  lady  in  her  magic  ecstasy  brings  her 
head  against  the  wall,  M'hen  one  of  the  pegs  goes 
in  at  one  of  her  ears  and  out  at  the  other. 

Aghast  with  horror  is  the  chief  when  the 
■witch  falls  dead  at  his  feet.  Not  only  is  his 
daughter  still  uncured  of  her  dangerous  maladv, 
but  he  has  to  dread  the  vengeance  of  the  old 
woman's  seven  sons.  However,  he  trusts  to  the 
superior  shrewdness  of  his  son-in-law,  and  pro- 
mises him  half  his  wealth  if  he  will  carry  the 
deceased  lady  home  to  her  sons  and  persuade 
them  not  to  commence  any  hostile  proceedings. 
Off  sets  the  murderous  old  trickster,  who  adopts 
his  former  expedient  of  placing  the  corpse  up- 
right in  his  sledge  as  though  it- were  a  living 
body,  and  drives  on  till  he  comes  to  a  forest, 
where  he  finds  a  couple  of  Samoyedes  shooting 
at  a  squirrel.  "  You  are  very  bad  hands  at  this 
sport,  says  he,  obsernng  that  they  miss  their 
mark.  "Let  me  have  a  try."  And  stepping 
aside  with  their  arrows,  he  sticks  one  of  them  in 
the  old  woman's  ear.  "  A  pretty  business  you 
have  made  of  it  with  your  Dungliug,"  he  con- 
tinues ;  "  you  have  shot  the  cunning  woman,  the 
mother  of  seven  stout  sons,  right  through  the 
head." 

Penetrated  .with  contrition  for  a  fault  they 
have  not  committed,  the  two  Samoyedes  betake 
themselves  to  the  chief,  and  implore  his  pardon, 
which  he  readily  grants,  rejoiced  to  see  the 
blame  laid  upon  shoulders  with  which  he  has 
nothing  to  do,  and  then  pompously  orders  the 
two  dolts  to  carry  the  old  lady  to  her  sons, 
kindlv  recommending  them  to  make  the  best  of 
a  bad  job. 

The  Samoyedes,  not  greatly  relishing  their 
task,  implore  the  old  villain  to  undertake  it  for 
them,  promising  to  remunerate  him  Avith  all 
sorts  of  valuable  articles.  He  agrees  to  their 
terms,  accepts  the  responsibility  of  the  old  lady's 
decease,  and,  having  appointed  a  meeting  with 


them  at  the  spot  where  he  first  found  them 
squirrel-shooting,  proceeds  to  the  :esidence  of 
the  seven  brothers.  Before  he  announces  his 
arrival,  he  takes  the  arrow  out  of  the  old  lady's 
ear,  and  puts  a  twig  in  its  place.  "  Hey-day  ! 
what's  all  this  ?"  exclaim  the  brothers,  when  on 
coming  up  to  the  sledge  they  perceive  the  twig 
in  the  old  woman's  ear.  "  AVhat  do  you  mean  ?" 
says  the  base  assassin,  with  the  most  perfect 
show  of  innocence.  "  Surely  you  can  see  that 
the  old  lady  has  been  killed,"  was  the  wrathful 
reply.  "  Well-a-day,  so  she  has  !"  exclaims  the 
hypocrite.  "I  knew  no  good  would  come  of 
our  chief  putting  such  very  wild  dogs  to  the 
sledge.  You  see  the  old  lady  ran  against  the 
branch  as  we  were  driving  along."  The  brothers 
look  incredulous,  but  they  allow  the  old  rascal  to 
return,  juid  when  he  comes  to  the  spot  where  the 
two  Samoyedes  await  him,  he  is  rewarded  with 
two  sledges  full  of  clothes  and  valuable  furs. 

Thus  enriched,  he  again  lives  with  his  chief, 
heals  the  ailing  girl,  receives  her  as  a  third 
wife,  and  becomes  the  father  of  another  son. 
Suddenly  he  is  seized  with  the  desire  to  visit  his 
ancient  place  of  residence,  endeared  to  his 
memory  by  the  murder  of  his  first  wife,  and  takes 
an  excellent  boat  for  the  purpose.  Presently  he 
arrives  at  a  village  familiar  to  him  in  early  days, 
wherehe  perpetrates  a  piece  of  treachery  that 
throws  all  nis  former  crimes  into  the  shade.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  village,  once  his  neighbours, 
come  out  to  greet  him,  whereupon  he  frightens 
them  out  of  their  wits  with  a  story  of  a  plunder- 
ing horde,  advising  them  to  make  two  deep  pits, 
and  to  put  all  their  treasures  in  one  and  them- 
selves in  the  other.  This  crafty  counsel  they 
too  readily  follow.  In  one  hole  they  bury  their 
possessions,  in  the  other  their  false  friend  buries 
them,  and  to  such  good  purpose  that  they  never 
get  up  again. 

The  prosperous  traitor  lives  again  with  the 
Ostjak  chief,  but  after  a  while  is  seized  with 
another  fit  of  home-sickness.  He  takes  his  two 
wives,  his  two  sons,  and  all  his  property  in  three 
boats,  and  when  he  has  reached  the  spot  where 
he  buried  all  his  old  friends  alive,  he  opens  one 
of  the  pits  and  astounds  his  family  with  the  sight 
of  his  enormous  wealth.  Most  edifying  is  the 
pathetic  address  with  which  the  tale  concludes  : 
"This,  my  children,  is  your  inheritance.  I  am 
old,  and  shall  soon  sink  into  the  grave ;  but  I 
have  collected  tliis  for  you,  and  you  may  dea 
with  it  at  your  pleasure." 

Seven  brothers,  M'ho  are  heartless  in  the  most 
literal  sense  of  the  word,  figure  in  a  tale  that  is 
distinguished  from  the  others  by  something  of  a 
poetical  tone.  These  seven  brothers  have  mur- 
dered an  old  Samoyede  lady  and  carried  off  her 
daughter,  but  there  is  a  pious  son,  who  has 
obtained  a  supernaturally  gifted  beauty  for  his 
wife,  and  hopes,  with  her  aid,  to  repair  the 
mischief  that  has  been  done.  The  great  point 
is  to  get  the  hearts  of  the  brothers,  which  they 
arc  in  the  habit  of  taking  out  of  their  bosoms 
every  night  before  they  retire  to  rest,  and  which 
they  very  imprudently  entrust  to  the  care  of  the 
captive  girL 
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When  the  Samoyede  and  his  wife  enter  the 
tent  belonging  to  the  brothers,  the  lady  is  invi- 
sible, but  tlic  husband  accosts  his  sister,  whom 
he  finds  alone.  Tlie  brothers,  she  informs  him, 
are  from  home  at  present,  but  will  return  in  the 
evening,  and  she  gives  him  ample  instructions 
how  he  is  to  proceed  in  his  pious  work.  What 
these  instructions  were  will  be  shown  by  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  carried  out,  though 
we  must  premise  that  the  hero  slinks  off  to  his 
own  residence,  and  his  wife  undertakes  the 
achievement  of  the  adventure. 

Wliea  the  brothers  come  home,  they  eat  their 
supper,  and,  spreading  out  seven  deer-skins 
on  the  ground,  lay  themselves  down  to  rest. 
The  captive  maiden  then  goes  round  to  them 
all  with  a  disli.  In  this  they  place  their  hearts, 
which  are  afterwards  hung  on  one  of  the  tent- 
poles  by  the  treacherous  attendant.  The  wife, 
securing  her  prize,  returns  with  it  to  her  hus- 
band, who,  on  the  following  morning,  pays 
the  brothers  a  visit,  and  finds  them  all  in  a 
wretched  state.  Six  of  the  hearts  he  casts  on 
the  ground,  and  the  six  younger  brothers  imme- 
diately die,  but  the  seventli  is  informed  that  if 
he  will  restore  the  deceased  old  ladv  to  life,  he 
may  have  his  heart  back.  The  desired  resusci- 
tation is  effected  by  means  of  certain  charms, 
but  the  seventh  heart  is  nevertheless  thrown 
on  the  ground,  and  the  eldest  brother  perishes 
like  the  rest,  while  the  Avenger  takes  his  mother 
and  sister  home. 

An  important  personage  in  the  family  of 
the  Avenger  is  his  father's  sister.  It  was  by 
her  counsel  that  he  obtained  his  gifted  wife, 
detaining  her  garment  while  she  was  bathing 
with  her  six  sisters,  and  refusing  to  restore  it 
till  she  had  promised  not  to  leave  him.  In  fairy 
tales  all  the  world  over  this  mode  of  ensnaring 
semi-supeniatural  personages  is  exceedingly  com- 
mon, and  therefore  we  but  lightly  touch  on  this 
incident,  as  being  less  characteristic  than  any  of 
the  others. 

The  wise  aunt,  consulted  once  by  her  nephew, 
presents  him  with  a  knife,  that  he  is  to  give  to 
his  wife,  who  will  assuredly  make  a  proper  use 
of  it.  With  these  injunctions  the  nephew  com- 
plies, and  the  wife  no  sooner  receives  the 
weapon  than  she  cuts  out  the  heart  of  every  one 
in  the  tent,  including  her  own  and  her  hus- 
band's, and  flings  them  up  into  the  air.  The 
aunt  visiting  the  tent,  finds  every  one  alive, 
though  destitute  of  the  most  important  organ 
of  vitality ;  and,  with  a  view  of  recovering  the 
lost  hearts,  proceeds  to  a  lake,  where  the  six 
sisters  of  the  wife  are  bathing,  and  weeping  for 
the  loss  of  the  seventh.  Detaining  the  clothes 
of  one  of  the  bathers,  she  will  not  restore  them 
save  in  exchange  for  a  number  of  hearts,  found 
by  the  sisters  in  their  aerial  residence,  and 
which  may  possibly  be  those  recently  extracted. 
Loaded  with  these  hearts,  which  have  been  pu- 
rified in  a  celestial  region,  the  aunt  returns  to 
the  tent,  and  all  on  receiving  their  hearts  be- 
come pure  and  My.  The  wife  proposes  that 
they  should  now  join  her  sisters,  and  ascending 
through  the  air  in  a  reindeer  sledge,  they  pene- 


trate a  thick  mist,  and  at  last  reach  a  warm, 
blissful  place,  in  which  they  are  living  to  the 
present  aay. 

In  consequence  of  missionary  operations,  the 
legends  of  the  Finnish  races  not  unfrequently 
show  a  curious  mixtui-e  of  the  Christian  with 
the  national  elements,  the  Apostles  sometimes 
appearing  as  powerful  allies  of  the  ancient  gods. 
We  can  hardly  help  suspecting  that  the  Cliris- 
tian  doctrine  of  regeneration  is  to  some  extent 
shadowed  forth  in  this  last  and  least  savage  of 
our  Samoyede  tales. 


A  NEW  SENTK^IENTAL  JOURNEY. 

IN    FIVE    PARTS.      PART    IV, 
CHAPTER  THE  ELEVENTH. 

It  was  my  function  in  the  last  number 
to  give  the  reader  an  account  of  my  method 
of  dealing  with  a  damp  bed.  It  was  a  chapter 
of  china  stoves,  of  mattresses,  of  French 
windows,  and  French  politeness— topics,  into 
the  consideration  of  wluch  we  were  arawn  by 
the  necessity  under  which  we  were  placed  of 
examining  how  far  a  temporary  residence  in  the 
French  metropolis  may  consist  with  the  observ- 
ance of  the  principles  of  economy. 

My  experiments  in  this  matter  were  far  from 
satisfactory.  Though  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  in  the  lodging  department  I  was  singularly 
unfortunate,  and  that  all  cheap  lodgings  must 
not  be  classed  with  that  which  I  was  unlucky 
enough  to  occupy  in  the  "  Rue  de  la  Goutti^re.'' 
It  was  a  sorry  crib  and  a  squalid,  and  even  when 
I  got  into  that  better  apartment,  for  which  I  had 
to  wait,  as  I  have  said,  four  days,  even  then 
there  were  circumstances  connected  with  this 
place  of  abode  which  made  one  ever  monstrous 
glad  to  get  out  of  it.  Why,  take  the  smells 
alone.  Nay,  take  one  of  the  smells  alone.  There 
was  always  an  odour  of  frying  of  the  most 
violent  kind  pervading  the  whole  house.  It  was 
so  strong  that  it  was  as  if  this  culinary  process 
was  going  on  in  one's  own  room,  and  so  rank 
and  poisonous  that  when  I  was  in  a  morbid  or 
melancholy  mood,  as  would  sometimes  happen, 
it  used  to  suggest  itself  to  me  that  the  man  with 
the  lounging-cap  and  the  ■wicked  smile  was  in 
the  habit  of  murdering  his  lodgers  for  the  sake 
of  what  they  might  have  about  them,  and  of 
getting  rid  of  the  bodies  by  cutting  them  into 
very  little  bits,  and  frying  them  all  aay  long. 

Next  to  sleeping  in  one's  clothes,  I  know  of 
few  things  which  seem  to  deprive  one  of  all  the 
benefit  of  a  night's  rest  more  completely  than 
waking  up  in  the  morning  to  a  powerful  smell  of 
fried  lodger. 

Night's  rest !  I  think  I  spoke  of  rest.  lam 
disposed  to  believe  that  I  have  alluded  to  waking 
up.  IIow  shall  he  wake  up  who  has  not  been 
asleep  ?  How  shall  he  rest  who  has  a  night  cab- 
stand outside  his  door,  and  a  coach-house  for 
voiturcs  de  remise  under  his  window.  Rest,  with 
perpetual  arrivals  of  hackney-coaches  at  the 
stand,  and  perpetual  buckings  of  carriages  and 
horses  into  the  remise.  Eheu  !  what  stampings 
and  hangings,  what  swearings  and  growhugs ! 
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What  long  converaations,  what  arguments,  what 

Srotracted  and  elaborate  descriptions  of  the  past 
ay's  exploits— of  its  cab  fares,  its  extortions, 
its  pour-boires.  And  I,  a  wakeful  subject  at  best 
and  one  ytho  knows  all  the  ramifications  of  rest- 
lessness as  well  as  any  man  in  England.  Does 
any  man  alive  know  as  well  as  I  do  the  different 
classifications  of  bad  nif^ts.  There  is  the  bad 
night  total,  the  bad  niglit  partial,  the  bad  nidit 
early,  the  bad  night  late,  the  bad  night  candid, 
and'tlie  bad  night  deceptive. 

The  bad  night  total  is  a  night  entirely  without 
sleep,  when  not  even  in  the  momin",  and  just 
before  the  servant  knocks  at  tlie  aoor,  docs 
slumber  come  to  mock  the  sufferer  with  a  chance 
of  rest.  The  bad  night  utter  is  rare,  it  is  ter- 
rible :  God  help  thee  through  it. 

The  bad  night  partial  is  one  in  which  there  are 
periods  of  sleep,  lout  such  intervals  of  wakeful- 
ness as  render  it  still  essentially  a  bad  niglit.  It 
is  common  enough,  it  is  endurable.  Lie  still  and 
be  as  patient  as  you  can. 

He  who  on  going  to  bed  cannot  possibly  get 
to  sleep,  but  towards  morning  drops  off  into 
oblivion,  has  had  a  bad  night  early.  It  is,  per- 
haps, on  the  whole,  a  trifle  more  refreshing  than 
the  bad  night  late,  but  he  who  experiences  cither 
will  feel  the  effects  next  day.  I  am  sorry  for 
him  from  my  heart. 

The  bad  night  late  has  this  great  disadvantage, 
that  the  period  of  wakefulness  comes  at  a  time 
when,  for  some  reason  or  other,  the  mind  is  m  a 
terribly  gloomy  and  unsatisfactory  condition.  He 
who  is  going  to  pass  through  the  sufferings 
which  the  bad  night  late  brings  with  it  will  go 
to  bed  early,  and  will  fall  asleep  on  first  lying 
down.  At  about  half-past  two  or  three  o'clock, 
however,  in  the  mormng  he  will  wake — wake 
completely,  suddenly,  unaccountably.  Now,  I 
am  of  opmion  that  at  three  o'clock  a.m.  the 
human  mind  is  not  itself.  At  that  hour  we  are 
far  from  seeing  things  in  their  true  colours,  and 
from  estimating  them  rightly.  It  is  a  bleak 
period.  No  words  that  the  pen  can  write  or  the 
tongue  utter  will  do  justice  to  the  chill  and  de- 
spondent view  with  which  at  that  particular  hour 
the  mind  is  ready  to  regard  its  past  history  and 
its  future  prospects.  Trust  it  not  at  such  a 
time.  Things  are  not  so  bad  as  then  they  seem. 
You  don't  see  truly  in  the  dark  or  in  the  dawn. 
"Why  should  that  lawsuit  go  against  you  ?  Wliy 
should  that  investment  fail,  and  your  children 
have  to  beg  their  bread  ?  That  book  you  are 
writing  will  not  be  the  worst  thing  you  have 
ever  done.  That  picture  you  are  at  work  on  will 
sell — ^why  not  P  Enough  of  the  bad  night  late, 
let  us  get  to  the  bad  night  candid  and  the  bad 
night  deceptive.  I  have  much  to  sayabout  the  last. 

It  is  a  Dad  night  candid  when  one  feels,  on 
going  to  bed,  that  one  is  not  going  to  sleep,  and 
when  one  finds,  as  morning  approaches,  tliat  the 
foreboding  has  been  amply  justified.  The  bad 
night  candid  not  uncommonly  follows  a  hard 
day's  work  with  the  head,  and  is  not  a  pleasant 
or  refreshing  tennination  to  such  labours,  by  any 
means. 

But  perhaps  of  all  had  nights  the  most  aggra- 


vating is  the  bad  night  deceptive.  It  is  ordi- 
narily preceded  by  a  long  walk  in  the  country, 
undertaken  with  a  view  of  imjproving  the  health, 
and  is  immediately  ushered  in  by  sensations  of 
intense  and  overpowering  sleepiness,  and  by  out- 
rageous fits  of  yawning,  which  make  you"  long 
to  feel  your  heai  upon  tlie  pillow.  You  deposit 
it  there,  but  somehow  or  other  you  don't  feel 
quite  so  sleepy  as  you  did  just  now.  You  are 
sleepy,  though,  you  say  to  yourself — oh  yes,  very 
sleepy — and  you  try  to  get  up  another  yawn,  but 
it  is  not  a  successful  one  at  all.  You  become 
about  this  time  a  little  deceptive  yourself,  and 
begin  to  meditate  in  a  cajoling  manner,  with 
soothing  promises.  You  draw  bills,  so  to  speak, 
npon  sleep,  and  endorse  them  yourself.  You 
say,  dreamily,  "  How  delightful  to  stretch  one's 
weary  limbs  upon  the  downy  couch"  (for  when 
you  are  humbugging  in  this  way  you  will,  ten  to 
one,  use  poetic;d  ex])ressions) — "  how  delightful 
to  be  in  bed  at  last !  After  that  long  walk  too. 
How  many  miles,  I  wonder  ?" — an  easy  calcula- 
tion is  such  a  good  thing  to  go  to  sleep  upon ; 
not  that  you  require  any  elaborate  process  to 
send  you  off  to-night,  you  arc  much  too  sleepy 
to  need  fkat,  thauk  goodness.  "How  many 
miles?"  All  this  time  you  arc  not  going  to 
sleep.  You  keep  your  eyes  fast  shut,  though, 
and  refuse  for  along  time  to  take  "  no"  for  an 
answer.  At  last  you  open  one  eye,  and  look  at 
the  reflexion  of  the  gas-lamp  outside  upon  the 
ceiling  of  your  room.  Then  you  turn  round, 
and  go  through  the  caioling  process  upon  the 
other  side.  Ihen  you  begin  to  see  through  it, 
and  the  horrible  thought  crosses  your  mind  that 
you  arc  not  so  sleepy  as  you  were.  You  fight 
vnth  this  ide^,  but  it  returns  again  and  again. 
You  get  indignant,  and  say,  in  piteous  tones, 
"  Why,  I  am  not  going  to  sleep !  And  after  all 
that  walking  in  the  open  air,  and  with  that  ter- 
rible day's  work  before  me  to-morrow."  After 
which  you  may  bid  good-by  to  sleep  for  many 
hours.  You  are  in  for  the  bad  night  deceptive, 
and  I  wish  you  joy  of  it. 

There  is  another  form  of  bad  night  deceptive, 
which  is,  periiaps,  even  worse  than  that  already 
hinted  at.  More  deceptive,  more  promising, 
more  blankly  disappointing.  You  go  to  bed,  as 
already  described,  m  a  state  of  extreme  sleepi- 
ness at  an  early  hour.  You  go  to  sleep  at  once. 
Charming!  Nothing  like  exercise  to  make  a 
man  sleepy.  You  wake,  and  say  to  yourself, 
"  What  a  good  night's  rest  I  have  had  1  Let 
me  see,  I  went  to  bed  about  half-past  ten,  I 
suppose  it  is  now  about  six  in  the  morning. 
Perhaps  even  later,  one  never  can  tell  these 
winter  mornings.  Stop !  there's  the  clock 
striking  now.  One — two — three — four — five — 
six — an,  I  thought  so — seven — eight — what, 
and  not  light? — nine — ^tcn — eleven — twelve." 
It  is  midnight,  my  poor  boy,  and  all  your  trou- 
bles are  before  you. 

CHAPTER  THI  TWELFTH. 

A  BREAK  in  the  solitude  of  my  existence.  My 
Crusoe-like  isolation  interrupted ;  and  in  good 
time. 
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It  is  not  when  we  think  that  we  can  bear  a 
thing  no  longer  that  the  relief  comes.  Wo 
underrate  our  powers  of  endurance  in  our  lazi- 
ness and  in  our  shrinking  from  distress.  It  is 
when  we  really  can  boar  no  more  that  a  change 
is  at  hand. 

It  was  in  the  LouTre,  which  palace  I  had 
entered  to  have  half  an  hour  of  my  favourite 
Napoleon  Mnfleam — to  stand  awliile  before 
that  grey  great-coat  with  which  we  have  such 
associations,  and  to  ponder  over  the  huge  hat 
that  covered  the  huge  brain  of  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte. 

Making  my  way  to  this  museum  of  relics,  and 
passing  through  the  picture-gallery  en  route, 
my  eye  happened  to  fall  upon  the  figure  of  one 
apparently  lost  in  admiration  of  the  Paul 
Veronese,  for  which  the  gallery  is  so  justly 
celebrated.  The  individual  who  had  attracted 
my  attention  was  sitting,  or  rather  reclining, 
upon  the  cushioned  seat,  which  is  placed  oppo- 
site the  picture  in  question  in  an  attitude  of 
profound  and  abstracted  admiration.  He  had 
sunk  so  lo^v  upon  the  ottoman,  tiiat  his  head, 
forced  forward  by  the  back  of  the  seat,  rested 
upon  bis  chest— his  hat  (a  sombrero)  lay  upon 
the  floor — his  right  hand  was  clasping  his  fore- 
head, while  his  left  arm,  brought  across  his 
body  for  tlie  purpose,  had  hold  of  the  right 
elbow  in  a  feverish  grip.  In  a  word,  it  was  an 
action  indicating  eitlier  genius  or  stomach-ache 
— it  would  have  been  hard  to  say  which.  A 
quantity  of  long  fair  hau:  tossed  wildly  back 
from  his  lofty  brow — a  beard  light  and  tawny, 
of  the  Vandyke  cut,  the  sides  of  his  face  being 
closely  shaven — a  black  velvet  coat  and  a  frown 
— all  these  things  proclaimed,  at  the  first  glance, 
that  this  gentleman  was  an  artist,  and  at  the 
second,  that  he  was  my  old  friend  Clipper. 

Clipper  is  what  may  be  called  an  artist,  with 
a  vengeance — a  beau-ideal  specimen  of  the  class 
— a  man  who  carries  out  to  inconceivable  per- 
fection the  character  of  a  genius  in  every  re- 
spect, except  that  of  producing  good  pictures. 
He  is  the  spoilt  child  and  petted  darling  of  that 
tribe  whom  my  soul  so  keenly  delights  in — the 
art-loving  ladies  of  Britain.  Why,  I  have  seen 
Clipper  at  Poet's-comer,  Richmond,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Countess  Komberwig,  stretched 
upon  the  lawn  under  a  tree,  composing,  while 
lAdy  Fanny  Fauteuil,  who  is  one  of  his 
greatest  acunirers,  was  seated  by  his  side 
fanning  his  forehead,  lest  Clipper's  genius 
should  bum  its  way  right  through  to  the 
surface. 

Yet  Clipper  is  not  a  bad  fellow  at  heart. 
There  is  a  band  of  brothers,  as  poor  as  Job,  who 
live  upon  him  and  suck  the  means  of  existence 
out  ol  his  ill-filled  purse.  Set  aside  his  ridi- 
culous affectation,  and  there  are  qualities  in  the 
man  M'hich  command  our  regard,  and  make  one 
weep  at  his  absurdities. 

I  was  very  glad  to  see  Clipper,  and  went  up 
to  him  at  once.  "  Hullo  !"  I  said,  commencing 
the  dialogue  with  our  noble  British  exclamatioii 
— from  Charing-cross  to  Cocliin-China  that 
glorious  word  "  Hullo !"    is    heard  wherever 


English  throats  arc  found  to  give  it  utter- 
ance —  "  hullo,  Clipper  !  how  are  you,  old 
fellow  ?» 

Clipper  did  not  move.  He  merely  turned 
his  eyes  from  the  Paul  Veronese  and  brought 
them  slowly  to  bear  upon  my  countenance, 
which  he  surveyed  with  the  air  of  one  who 
looked  straight  through  the  face  and  skull 
before  him  into  a  vista,  with  the  Temple  of 
Fame  at  the  end  of  it,  and  Paul  Veronese 
standing  at  its  altar  beckoning  Clipper  on  to 
join  him. 

"  How  arc  you,  Clipper  ?"  1  said  again,  hold- 
inj»  out  my  hand. 

He  took  it,  started  slightly,  and  with  a  faint 
and  vacant  smile,  said,  speakmg  softly  under  his 
breath,  and  in  awe-struck  tones, 

"  Pardon  me,  my  dear  Fudge,  pardon  me — I 
am  in  dreamland.  You  know  what  I  am,  a  poor 
half-crazy  fellow  at  best.  My  fancies  carry  me 
away  at  times." 

"  A  fine  picture,"  I  said,  pointing  to  the  Paul 
Veronese. 

"Yes,  Fudge,"  said  Clipper,  still  speaking 
softly,  and  in  mysterious  tones — "yes.  Fudge,  it 
M  a  fine  picture." 

"  Is  anything  the  matter  ?"  I  asked,  at  this 
juncture.  "  You  talk  as  if  we  were  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  dead." 

"  We  are  in  the  presence  of  the  dead,"  an- 
swered Clipper.  At  which  words  a  little  Eng- 
lish tourist,  who  had  been  sitting  close  by  and 
listening  to  evei^thin^  we  said,  got  up  hastily, 
with  terror  in  his  Iooks,  and  made  the  best  of 
his  way  out  of  the  room.  "  We  are  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  dead,"  continued  Clipper.  "The 
shade  of  Paolo  Veronese  has  been  with  me, 
daring  me  to  compete  with  that  picture  before 
us.  it  is  a  fine  picture,  Horatio — a  fine  picture. 
I  will  beat  that  picture,  Horatio — I  will  meet 
that  picture  on  its  own  ground.  I  will  have  it 
out  with  Paolo,  as  sure  as  your  name  is— 
is " 

"  Fudge,"  said  I,  seeing  that  he  hesitated. 

CHAfTEB  THE  THtRTEBNTH. 

"  Come  with  me  to  my  atelier,"  said  Clipper, 
rising.  "  Mathews — you  know  Mathews,  don't 
you  ? — well,  he  is  in  Paris  with  me,  and  we  have 
taken  a  studio  together." 

This  Mathews,  whom  I  knew  well,  was  about 
as  great  a  contrast  to  our  man  of  genius  as 
could  easily  be  found.  In  the  first  place,  he  was 
an  accomplished,  an  admirable  artist,  but  the 
least  technical  and  the  most  common-place  look- 
ing person  conceivable.  He  was  a  little  man, 
plump  and  brisk,  neat  in  his  attire,  always 
dressed  like  other  people,  and  with  conventional 
whiskers  and  short  hair.  He  talked  little,  and 
upon  art,  never — and  worked  like  a  lion.  He 
was  a  rising  man,  and  had  the  mystic  letters 
A.11.A.  attached  to  his  name.  How  he  and 
Clipper  could  have  got  together  was  to  me  an 
unfathomable  mystery. 

Well,  to  be  sure,  Clipper  was  a  compromising 
man  to  walk  with,  and  I  must  own  that,  though 
1  had  been  so  long  without  company,  I  yet  found 
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him  a  bit  of  a  bore.  He  was  continually  stop- 
ping to  point  out  effects,  to  elucidate  intricate 
theories  of  optics,  or  to  call  one's  attention  to 
"  fine  heads"  that  we  met  in  the  street.  Con 
found  his  sketch-book,  too ;  it  was  perpetually 
coining  out,  either  that  he  might  note  down 
sometbing  he  saw,  or  nail  an  idea  which  he  was 
fearful  might  slin  out  of  his  brain.  It  is  not 
quite  so  bad  in  Fans,  where  people  never  get 
stared  at ;  but  in  a  London  street  he's  dreadful 
— is  Clipper. 

We  found  Mathews  hard  at  work  upon  a  small 
picture,  painting  a  piece  of  drapery — a  sleeve — 
from  a  model.  He  was  all  huddled  together  up 
in  a  comer,  the  main  space  in  the  room  being 
completely  filled  up  by  a  gigantic  canvas  of 
Clipper's,  representing  the  assassination  of  Ju- 
lius Cffisar,  while  a  lay  figure  in  a  toga,  which 
must  not  be  touched  lest  the  folds  should  be 
disturbed,  reduced  the  sphere  of  action  left  to 
the  unfortunate  Mathews  to  still  more  narrow 
limits 

After  the  first  cordial  greeting,  Mathews 
quietly  sat  down,  at  my  earnest  request,  to  his 
work  again,  and  Clipper,  seizing  an  enormous 
palette,  began  to  make  ready  for  an  attack  upon 
the  toga.  It  was  always  a  fine  and  impressive 
sight  to  see  Clipper  paint.  First  of  all  he  would 
retreat  to  the  utmost  limits  of  the  apartment, 
would  lean  calnily  against  the  wall,  and  gaze 
meditatively  upon  his  work.  Then,  holding,  his 
palette,  brushes,  and  mahl-stick  in  his  left  hand, 
ne  would,  shutting  one  eye,  hide  with  the  thumb 
of  his  right  every  portion  of  his  picture  in  suc- 
cession, muttering  to  himself  the  while ;  then, 
with  a  slow  and  panther-like  step,  he  would 
stealthily  creep  towards  his  canvas,  mixing  up 
the  colour  with  his  brush  as  he  went ;  then  ho 
would  stop  half  way,  saying,  in  a  deep,  guttural 
tone,  "  No,  that  touch  is  too  much  for  me  now ; 
I  must  do  that  touch  when  I  have  been  without 
champagne  for  a  week."  Then  he  would  rush 
back  again  to  the  wall,  falling  against  it  as  if  he 
had  been  flung  there  by  a  giant,  staring  wildly  at 
the  picture,  and  talking  to  himself  still  in  the  same 
low  tone,  with  scraps  of  song,  Italian  opera,  or 
low  comic  sentiments  given  out  oratoricallv,  and 
bits  of  slang,  impartially  mingled  in  his  dialogue. 
"  I  must  do  that  touch  M'hen  I  have  been  with- 
out champagne  for  a  week — without  champagne 
for  a  week — for  a  week.  Confound  those  great 
people  who  will  ask  a  fellow  to  dinner.  A  week 
without  dinner  parties,  and  I  should  do  some- 
thing. Ha !  a  good  touch — a  good  touch  that 
last,  Horatio,  and  in  the  manner  of  the  schools. 
'  With  a  cup  of  cold  pizon  all  down  bv  her  side, 
and  a  billy-dux  a-saying  how  for  Villikins  she 
died.'  I'm  not  in  cue  to-day,  Horatio — not  in 
cue  ;  but  I'll  fight  it  out— I'll  have  it  out  witii 
that  fold.  'Ah  fors'  e  lui,  cli^  I'an — i — ma — la 
ta  tara  ti  i  ra — a.'  I  am  convinced,  Mathews, 
that  the  great  Italian  masters  must  have  had 
music  going  on  while  they  were  ))aiutiug?" 

"  1  should  think  not,"  said  Mathews. 

"  And  wherefore  not  P  Perche,  Signer 
Matteo  ?" 

"  Because  I  should  think  it  would  have  put 


them  out  tremendously  if  they  were  minding 
what  they  were  about,"  replied  tne  mj^tter-of-fact 
Mathews. 

"  Now  listen  to  that  fellow — il  est  assommant, 
cet  homme.  Mathews,  you  are  insupportable — 
a  man  without  sentiment.  What  can  be  said  of 
a  fellow  who  sits  there  i)itching  into  a  drapery 

f)erpetually,  with  the  works  of  the  masters  at 
lis  elbow,  among  which  he  might  pass  the  live- 
long day  P  You  are  unworthy,  Mathews,  of  the 
name  of  an  artist." 

Here  there  was  a  pause,  during  which  Clipper 
advanced  to  the  stove,  and  taking  out  a  piece  of 
burning  charcoal  with  the  tongs,  proceeded  to 
light  a  cigar  by  the  aid  of  the  same ;  after  which, 
retreating  to  a  distant  part  of  the  room,  he 
began  to  puff  away  in  gloomy  silence,  glaring 
at  his  picture  the  while  with  a  portentous 
frown. 

I  went  and  sat  down  by  Mathews.  He  had 
paid  and  dismissed  his  model,  but  was  still  at 
work. 

"  Are  you  going  to  leave  off  P"  I  asked. 

"  Not  just  yet.  I've  got  this  bit  of  pattern  to 
do  in  the  background." 

"  Shall  I  disturb  you  if  I  sit  here  watching 
you?" 

"  No,  not  a  bit.  This  is  the  kind  of  work 
that  one  can  do  and  talk  at  the  same  time.  How 
long  have  you  been  in  Paris  ?" 

"  About  a  fortnight,"  I  answered. 

"  Know  many  people  here  ?"  asked  Mathews. 

"  Not  a  soul,"  was  my  reply. 

"  The  deuce !  I  suppose  you  didn't  come 
here  alone,  though  ?" 

"  Entirely,"  I  said. 

The  conversation  had  got  to  this  point,  when 
it  was  interrupted  by  a  groan  from  Clipper. 

"  I  can't  do  it  to-day,"  said  that  gentleman. 
"  Mathews,  come  here,"  he  continued. 

"What  is  it?"  said  Mathews,  doing  as  he 
was  bid. 

"That  won't  do,  you  know,"  said  Clipper, 
with  a  deep  sigh. 

"  What  won't  do  ?"  asked  the  other. 

"That  toga,"  gi-oancd  the  man  of  genius; 
"  there's  something  wrong  in  the  folds.  That 
toga,"  he  continued,  "  wiU  drag  me  to  an  early 
grave." 

"  Why  don't  you  get  that  line  in  ?"  said 
Mathews,  pointing  to  a  very  important  and  beau- 
tiful sweep  which  the  drapery  took  upon  the  lay 
figure. 

"I  shall  do  that  line,  Mathews,"  answered 
Mr.  Clipper,  in  a  low  and  mysterious  tone — "  I 
shall  do  that  line  when  I  knoic  it.  I've  got  my 
eye  upon  it,  but  I  don't  thoroughly  know  it 
yet." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  knowing  it  ?"  inquired 
Mathews.  "  You  can  see  it,  I  suppose — can't 
you  ?" 

"  You  don't  understand  me,  Mathews.  I  am 
a  man  of  ideas — you  arc  csscntiully  and  painfidly 

f  radical.  When  I  see  a  beautiful  line  in  nature, 
require  to  drink  it  into  my  soul  before  I  can 
reproduce  it.  These  things  can't  be  done  by 
brute    force,    Mathews,    lou  can't   take  the 
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fortress  of  Nature  by  storm,  my  friend — ^you 
must  circumvent  it." 

"  Well,  I  dare  say  it's  all  ri^ht,"  said  Ma- 
thews, "but  I  don't  know  a  bit  what  you're 
talking  about." 

"  I  know  you  don't,  Mathews.  Our  missions 
in  art  are  different  ones.  You  paint  bodies,  I 
paint  souls.  You  represent  the  outside  of  things, 
while  I  penetrate  into  the  depths  beneath.  My 
path  is  chosen.  What  though  its  giddy  heights 
may  lead  me  into  dangers,  I  smile  at  them  even 
as  you,  my  Mathews,  smile  at  me.  Enough,  1 
am  not  in  cue  to-day.  I  shall  go  back  to  the 
Louvre,  and,  flinging  myself  down  before  the 
Paul  Veronese,  give  way  to  my  fancies  untram- 
meUed." 

So  saying,  and  casting  down  his  palette  and 
brushes,  Mr.  Clipper  pufled  his  sombrero  over 
his  brow,  and  nodding  gloomily  to  me,  vanished 
from  the  apartment. 

"  Now  what  a  fellow  that  is,"  said  Mathews, 
when  the  door  had  closed  upon  him.  "  I  happen 
to  know  (and  so  does  he)  that  the  Pontifex 
Pryors  and  Lady  Fanny  Fauteuil  are  in  Paris, 
and  are  going  to  the  Louvre  this  very  afternoon, 
and  Clipper  has  gone  there  to  be  discovered  with 
liis  eye  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling,  doing  the  artist 
with  all  his  might.  I've  known  him  do  the  same 
kind  of  thing  before.  He  has  an  especial  par- 
tiality for  being  '  discovered'  in  this  highly 
conscious  state  of  unconsciousness,  and  when- 
ever Clipper  tells  you  that  he  is  going  to  fling 
himself  down  under  the  trees  in  Richmond  Park, 
and  give  way  to  the  flights  of  his  imagination, 
you  may  be  quite  sure  that  he  will  do  so  very 
near  the  main  road,  and  that  on  that  particular 
day  Lady  Suckbrains,  or  the  Chumley  Biggs,  or 
some  otner  admirers  of  'unconscious'  genius, 
will  happen  to  be  passing  through  the  park  on 
their  way  to  the  Star  and  Garter." 

"  I  can't  think  how  you  and  Clipper  get  on," 
I  said  at  this  point. 

"  Well,  I  hardly  know  how  it  is  myself,"  said 
Mathews.  "  I  think  it's  partly  that  he  amuses 
me,  and  partly  that  we  have  ^t  into  a  habit  of 
being  together.  I  had  a  studio  with  him  before 
for  a  long  time  in  London,  when  he  used  to  go 
on  very  much  as  you  have  seen  him  to-day,  and 
when  he  used  to  talk  and  act  so  extraordmarily 
like  a  genius  that  I  remember  a  period  when  I 
got  at  last  so  confused  bv  his  gomgs  on  that  I 
used  sometimes  to  doubt  the  evidence  of  my 
senses  as  to  his  abilities,  and  say  to  myself, 
'  Surely  there  must  be  something  in  this  man, 
after  all.'  Well,  well,"  added  Mathews,  check- 
ing himself  abruptly,  as  if  he  felt  that  we  were 
getting  too  hard  upon  our  absent  friend,  "  we 
all  have  our  faults,  and  this  harmless  vanity  is 
the  only  one  I  have  ever  found  in  Clipper. 
Shall  we  go  and  dine  ?" 

"  By  all  means,"  I  answered  ;  "  but  where  ?" 

"  Let's  go  to  the  English  tavern,"  said  this 
thorough  Briton.     "  I  hate  your  kickshaws." 

So  to  the  English  tavern  we  went. 

It  was  a  very  good  dinner.  Plenty  of  joints, 
and  plenty  of  English.  These  last  all  spoke  to 
the  waiter  in  French,  while  the  foreigners  who 


were  present  addressed  that  functionary  invari- 
ably in  the  English  language. 

After  dinner,  we  English,  drawing  our  chairs 
together  round  the  stove,  began  reading  the 
newspapers  and  chatting  as  we  felt  inclined.  I 
happened,  unfortunately,  to  be  placed  next  to  a 
little  man  who,  sitting  with  the  Morning  Post  in 
his  hand  (an  old  number  which  I  think  he  must 
have  brought  from  England  with  him),  presented 
a  perfect  specimen  of  the  snob  tribe,  and  bored 
me  every  now  and  then  with  genteel  conversation 
iu  a  very  terrible  manner,  as  the  reader  shall 
hear. 
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I  HAVE  done  a  very  bold  and  sensible  thing. 
I  have  throAvn  off  the  irksome  tyranny  of  my 
currency  doctor.  It  was  only  a  few  days  ago 
that  he  felt  my  mental  pulse,  and  declared 
me  to  be  in  a  dangerous  condition.  My  answer 
was,  that  I  would  take  no  more  nostrums, 
pamphlets,  tracts,  and  inky  abominations ;  that 
I  would  listen  to  no  more  denunciations  of  rival 
systems  ;  I  would  take  nothing  but  the  benefit 
of  the  waters  of  fact ;  and  I  went  at  once 
to  the  Mint,  on  Tower-hill,  to  get  them.  I  went 
to  the  Master  of  the  Mint.  Before  I  accepted 
liis  kind  offer  to  show  me  his  establishment,  I  held 
a  short  conference  with  the  shade  of  Ricardoi 
the  great  political  economist. 

"1  am  about  to  look  upon  currency  from 
a  mechanical  point  of  view,"  I  said  to  tlie  shade, 
"  and  I  want  your  opinion  upon  the  fixed  price 
of  gold  I  have  heard  so  much  of." 

"  Gold  fixes  its  own  price,"  returned  the  shade 
of  Ricardo,  "  because  of  its  uniform  steadiness 
of  value.  It  is  for  this  rare  quality  that  it  is 
chosen  as  the  standard  basis  of  our  currency." 

"But  whv,"  I  returned,  "is  three  pounds- 
seventeen  shillings  and  tenpence  halfpenny 
always  to  be  given  for  an  ounce  of  gold,  when  all 
other  commodities  are  always  rising  and  fall- 
ing?" 

"  Coinage  labour,"  he  answered,  rather  evad- 
inf^  the  question,  "  is  given  gratuitously  to  the 
puDlic :  you  take  your  precious  metal  to  the  Mint, 
and  the  Mint  returns  you  the  same  weight  in 
the  shape  of  sovereigns,  even  adding  the  neces- 
sary alloy,  without  making  any  charge  for  the 
process." 

"  Then  any  digger,"  I  asked,  "may  take  his 
nuggets,  however  small,  and  exchange  them  im- 
mediately for  money  ?" 

"  Theoretically,  yes,  but,  practically,  no,"  ho 
answered,  "  for  they  receive  no  metal  there,  to 
save  trouble,  that  is  less  in  value  than  ten  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling.  The  Bank  of  England  is 
their  collecting  agent  for  small  amounts  ;  being 
bound  to  purcliasc  any  gold  that  is  tendered  to 
it,  giving  notes  or  gold  coin  in  exchange,  after 
the  metd  has  been  examined  and  tested  by  the 
regular  refiners." 

"  This  is  under  the  abused  act  of  1844,"  I 
said,  "  which  is  since  your  time." 

"  It  is,"  he  replied,  "  and  there  is  no  hardship 
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to  the  Bank  involved  in  tho  compulsory  purchase. 
They  issue  their  notes  at  once  to  the  amount  of 
gold  (whether  in  coin  or  bullion)  in  their  cellars ; 
and  they  charge  three-halipence  an  ounce  com- 
mission to  compensate  them  for  the  delay  of  a 
week  or  so  that  takes  place  in  the  process  of 
coining." 

"  Thank  you,"  I  replied ;  "  I  fed  considerably 
better ;  and  I  will  now  examine  this  mechanical 
process  of  coining." 

The  first  place  that  I  was  conducted  to  wa.s 
the  central  office,  where  the  ingots  of  gold  are 
weighed  when  they  come  in  from  the  Bank  of 
England,  or  from  other  sources,  and  where  a 
small  piece  is  cut  off  each  slab  for  the  Mint 
assayer  to  test  the  whole  by.  A  nugget  of  gold 
may  be  of  any  shape,  and  is  generjuly  an  irre- 
gular dead  yellow  lump,  that  looks  like  pale 
gingerbread;  but  an  ingot  of  gold  is  a  small 
brick.  After  the  precious  metals  have  been 
scrupulously  weighed  in  the  central  office,  they 
are  sent  to  the  melting-houso  down  an  iron 
tramway.  All  the  account.books  in  the  IVIint 
are  balanced  by  weight ;  so  that  even  where 
there  is  so  much  money,  there  is  no  use  made 
of  the  three  columns  bearing  the  familiar 
headings  of  £  3.  d.  The  melttag-house  is 
an  old-fashioned  structure,  having  what  I 
may  call  the  gold  kitchen  on  one  side,  and 
the  silver  kitchen  on  the  other,  with  just 
such  a  counting-house  between  the  two — well 
provided  with  clean  weights,  scales,  well-bound 
books,  and  well-framed  almanacks — as  George 
Barnwell  may  have  worked  in  with  his  uncle 
some  years  before  he  became  gay.  The  count- 
ing-house commands  a  view  of  both  melting- 
kitchens,  that  the  superintendents  may  overlook 
the  men  at  their  work.  Although  the  Mint 
contains  nearly  a  hundred  persons  resident  within 
its  walls — forming  a  little  colony  with  peculiar 
habits,  tastes,  and  class  feelings  of  its  own — a 
great  many  of  the  workpeople  are  drawn  from 
the  outer  world.  Dinner  is  provided  for  them 
all  within  the  building ;  and,  when  they  pass  in 
to  their  day's  work,  between  the  one  soldier  and 
the  two  policemen  at  the  entrance-gate,  they 
are  not  allowed  to  depart  until  their  labour  is 
finished,  and  the  books  of  their  department  are 
balanced,  to  see  that  nothing  is  missing.  If  all 
is  found  right,  a  properly  signed  certificate  is 
given  to  each  man,  and  he  is  then  permitted  to 
go  his  way. 

The  gold  kitcheKL  and  the  silver  kitchen  are 
never  in  operation  on  the  same  day,  and  the  first 
melting  process  that  I  was  invited  to  attend  was 
the  one  in  the  latter  department.  The  presiding 
cook,  weU  protected  with  leather  apron,  ana 
thick  coarse  gloves,  was  driving  four  ingot- 
bricks  of  solid  silver  into  a  thick  plumbago 
crucible,  by  the  aid  of  a  crowbar.  Wlien 
these  four  pieces  were  closely  jammed  down  to  a 
level  with  the  surface  of  the  melting-pot,  he 
seasoned  it  with  a  sprinkling  of  base  coin,  by 
way  of  alloy  ;  placing  the  crucible  in  one  of  the 
circular  recesses  over  the  fiery  ovcus  to  boil. 
The  operations  in  the  gold  kitchen  are  similar 
to  this,  except  that  they  are  on  a  much  smaller 


scale.  A  crucible  is  there  made  to  boil  three 
or  four  ingots,  worth  from  four  to  five  thousand 
pounds  sterling;  and  where  machinery  is  em- 
ployed in  the  silver  kitchen,  much  of  the  work 
IS  done  in  the  gold  kitchen  with  long  iron  tongs 
that  are  held  in  the  hand. 

^Vhen  the  solid  metal  has  become  fluid,  a 
revolving  crane  is  turned  over  the  copper, 
and  tlie  glowing,  red-hot  crucible  is  drawn 
from  its  fiery  recess,  casting  its  heated  breath 
all  over  the  apartment,  and  is  safely  landed 
in  a  rest.  This  rest  is  placed  over  a  number 
of  steel  moulds,  that  are  made  up,  when  cool, 
like  pieces  of  a  puzzle,  and  which  look  like 
a  lai^  metal  mouth-oi^an  standing  on  end, 
except  that  the  tubes  there  present  are  square  in 
shape,  and  all  of  the  same  length.  The  crucible 
rest  is  acted  upon  by  the  presiding  cook  and 
another  man,  through  the  miichinery  in  which  it 
is  placed,  and  is  made  to  tilt  up  at  certain  stages, 
according  to  regulated  degrees.  Wiien  the 
molten  metal,  looking  like  greasy  milk,  has 
poured  out  of  the  crucible  until  it  has  tilled  the 
iirst  tube  of  the  metal  mouth-organ,  sounding 
several  octaves  of  fluid  notes,  like  the  tone  of 
bottle  emptying,  the  framework  of  moidds  is 
moved  on  one  stage  by  the  same  machinery,  so 
as  to  bring  the  second  tube  under  the  mouth  of 
the  crucible,  which  is  then  tilted  up  another 
degree.  This  double  action  is  repeated  until 
the  whole  blinking,  white-heated  interior  of  the 
crucible  is  presented  to  my  view,  and  nothing 
remains  witnin  it  but  a  few  lumps  of  red-hot 
charcoal. 

The  next  step  is  to  knock  asunder  the  frame- 
work of  moulds,  to  take  out  the  silver,  now 
hardened  into  long  dirty-white  bars,  and  to  place 
these  bai's  first  in  a  cold-water  bath,  and  then 
upon  a  metal  counter  to  cool.  These  bars  are 
all  cast  according  to  a  size  which  experience  has 
taught  to  be  exceedingly  eligible  for  conversion 
into  coin. 

From  the  silver-melting  process  I  was  taken 
to  the  gold-coining  department,  the  first  stage 
in  dealing  with  the  precious  metals  being,  as  I 
have  before  stated,  the  same.  Passing  from  bars 
of  silver  to  bars  of  gold,  1  entered  the  Great 
Rolling  Room,  and  began  my  first  actual  expe- 
rience in  the  manufacture  of  a  sovereign. 

The  bars  of  gold,  worth  about  twelve  hun- 
dred pounds  sterling,  that  are  taken  into  the 
Great  Rolling  Room,  are  about  twenty-one 
inches  long,  one  and  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
broad,  and  one  inch  thick.  As  they  lie  upon 
the  heavy  truck,  before  they  arc  subject  to  the 
action  of  the  ponderous  machinery  m  this  de- 
partment, they  look  like  cakes  of  very  bright 
yellow  soap. 

An  engine  of  thirty-horse  power  sets  in  motion 
the  machinery  of  this  room,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
flatten  the  bars  imtil  they  come  out  in  ribands 
of  an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  considerably 
increased  in  length.  This  process,  not  unlike 
mangling,  is  performed  by  powerful  rollers,  and 
is  repeated  until  the  ribanus  are  reduced  to  the 
proper  gauged  thickness,  after  which  they  are 
divided  and  out  into  the  proper  gauged  lengths. 
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Having  uadergone  one  or  two  annealings  in 
brick  orens  attached  to  this  department,  these 
fillets  may  bo  considered  rcaay  for  another 
process,  •which  takes  place,  after  twelve  hours' 
delay,  in  a  place  that  is  called  the  Drawing 
Room. 

In  this  department  the  coarser  work  of  the 
Rolling  Room  is  examined  and  perfected.  The 
fillets,  or  ribands  of  gold,  after  oeing  subjected 
to  another  rolling  process,  the  chief  object  of 
which  has  been  to  thin  both  ends,  are  taken  to 
a  machine  called  a  draw-bench,  where  their 
thickness  is  perfectly  equalised  from  end  to  end. 
Thetlun  cna  of  the  golden  riband  is  passed  be- 
tween two  finely-poUshed  fixed  steel  cylinders 
into  the  mouth  of  a  part  of  the  concrete  ma- 
chine, which  is  called  a  "  dog."  This  dog  ia  a 
small  thin  carriage,  travelling  upou  wheels  over 
a  bench,  under  wiiich  revolves  an  endless  chain. 
In  length  and  appearance  this  dog  b  like  a  seal, 
with  a  round,  tluck  head,  contaming  two  large 
eyes  that  arc  formed  of  screws,  and  having  a 
snort-handled  inverted  metal  mallet  for  a  hat. 
Its  mouth  is  large,  and  acts  like  a  vice,  and 
when  it  lias  gripped  the  thin  end  of  the  golden 
riband  in  its  teeth,  its  tail  is  affixed  to  the  end- 
less chain,  wliich  causes  it  to  move  slowly  along 
the  bench,  drjMjging  the  riband  through  the  fixed 
cylinders.  "VVnen  the  riband  has  passed  through 
its  whole  length,  the  thin  end  at  its  other  ex- 
treme coming  more  quickly  through  the  narrow 
space  between  the  cylinders,  causes  it  to  release 
itself  with  a  sudden  jerk,  and  this  motion  partly 
raises  the  mallet-cap  of  the  backing  dog,  which 
opens  its  broad  mouth,  and  drops  its  hold  of  the 
metal  badger  tliat  it  has  completely  drawn.  A 
workman  now  takes  the  fillet  and  punches  out 
a  circular  piece  the  exact  size  of  a  sovereign, 
and  weighs  it.  If  the  golden  dump,  or  blank, 
as  it  is  called,  is  heavy,  the  dog  ana  the  cylin- 
ders are  put  in  requisition  once  more  to  ^w 
the  riband  thinner ;  bat,  if  the  weight  is  accu- 
rate (and  perfect  accuracy  at  this  stage  is  in- 
dispensable), the  smooth,  dull,  impressionless 
counter,  looking  lika  the  brass  button  of  an 
Irishman's  best  olue  coat,  is  transferred  to  ano- 
ther department,  called  the  Press  Cutting  Room. 

The  Cutting  Room  may  claim  the  honour  of 
being  the  noisiest  place  in  the  building.  The 
finest  oration,  or  the  most  melodious  song  that 
ever  came  from  human  lips,  would  be  utterly 
thrown  away  in  this  department ;  and  if  &i\j 
disciple  of  James  Watt  took  to  instructing  pupils 
here  in  the  mysteries  of  shafts,  presses,  and  fly- 
wheels, it  would  have  to  be  done  throngh.  tlie 
medium  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  alphabet. 

In  this  room,  twelve  cutting-presses,  arranged 
on  a  circular  platform,  about,  two  feet  in  height, 
surround  an  upright  shaft,  and  a  horizontal  re- 
volving fly-wheel ;  and  at  the  will  of  twelve  boys, 
who  attend  and  feed  the  presses,  the  punches 
attached  to  the  presses  are  made  to  rise  and  fall 
at  the  rate  of  a  stroke  a  second.  The  ribands, 
cut  into  handy  lengths,  are  given  to  the  bovs, 
who  push  them  under  the  descending  punches, 
as  shdbg-frames  are  pushed  under  table  micro- 
scopes.   The  blanks  fall  into   boxes,   handily 


placed  to  receive  them,  and  the  waste — like  all 
the  slips  and  cuttings,  trial  dumps,  failures,  &c., 
in  every  department — is  weighed  back  to  the 
mclting-kitclien  for  the  next  cooking  day. 

Vigilance,  as  my  guid€  impressed  upon  me,  is 
neoossary  at  every  stage  of  gold-coining.  If  the 
rolling  be  not  carefully  done,  the  draw-bench 
will  not  rectify  all  its  errors  ;  if  the  draw-bench 
be  not  nicely  adjusted,  the  thickness  of  the  metal 
riband  will  not  be  equal,  and  the  cutting-punches, 
however  properly  turned  and  tempereo,  wouhl 
produce  pieces  of  varjing  weight. 

From  tue  noise  and  clatter  of  the  Cutting  Room 
I  was  conducted  to  the  elegant  (^mness  of  the 
Weighing  Room,  a  department  handsomely  fitted 
\ip,  and  looking  like  a  show-room  for  elaborate 
chronometers.  Here  is  performed  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  delicate  operations  through- 
out the  whole  Mint.  Upon  the  counter,  on 
ornamental  iron  stands,  is  a  silent  council  of 
thirteen  automaton  balances,  who  pass  judg- 
ment, individually,  upon  the  work  in  the  fore- 
going departments,  and  decide  with  unerring 
exactness  upon  the  weight  of'the  golden  dumps. 
These  automaton  judges  sit  under  glass  cases,  to 
preserve  them  from  damp  and  dust,  and  they 
nave  the  appearance  of  being  a  row  of  French 
skeleton  clocks.    The  golden  dumps  tluit  are 

f>assed  into  the  Weighing  Room,  still  looking 
ike  the  aforesaid  Irishman's  brass  button,  are 
distributed  amongst  the  balances,  passing  down 
a  receiving  slide  on  to  a  strip  ot  steel.  This 
strip  of  steel  is  made  to  advance  and  recede  at 
certain  intervals,  perhaps  of  a  quarter  of  a 
minute,  and  at  each  advance  it  pusnes  a  blank 
on  to  a  beautifully  poised  scale-table,  sensitive 
to  the  slightest  variations  of  weight.  For  a 
few  seconds  the  macliinc  api)ears  to  reflect,  and 
then  the  golden  dump  is  gently  pushed  off  the 
scale  by  the  arrival  oi  another  juece  on  the  steel 
slide  for  iudgmcut.  The  first,  if  "  heavy,"  dis- 
appears down  the  outer  one  of  three  flattened 
tunes ;  if  "  light,"  down  the  inner  one ;  and,  if 
quite  correct  m  weight,  down  the  centre  com- 
partment. By  earcful  manipulation,  much  of  the 
work  is  now  made  to  fall  m  the  medium  boxes, 
thereby  efl'ecting  much  saving  in  the  annual 
expenses  of  the  Mint — a  reform  that  is  attri- 
butable to  the  present  working  nmster  and  his 
superintendents. 

From  the  Weighing  Room  I  followed  the  dumps 
that  were  dcchured  to  be  in  perfect  condition  to 
a  department  called  the  Marking  Room,  where 
they  received  their  first  surface  impression.  This 
room  contains  eight  machines,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  raise  a  plain  rim,  or  protecting  edge,  round 
the  surface  circumference  of  the  golden  blanks. 
This  is  done  by  dropping  them  down  a  tube, 
which  conducts  them  honzontally  to  a  bed  pre- 
pared for  them,  where  they  arc  pushed  back- 
wards and  forwards  between  two  grooTed 
"  checks"  made  of  steel,  which  raise  the  neoes- 
sary  rim  by  pressure. 

From  this  department  I  am  taken  by  my  guide 
to  a  long  bakehouse  structure,  called  the  Amieal- 
ing  Room.  Here  1  find  several  men  cooks  very 
busy  with  the  golden-rimmed  blanks,  making 
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them  into  pies  of  three  thousand  each,  in  cast- 
iron  pans  covered  with  wrought-iron  lids,  and 
closed  up  with  moist  Beckcuham  clay.  These 
costly  pies  are  placed  in  large  ovens,  where  they 
are  baked  in  intense  heat  for  an  hour,  and  then 
each  batch  is  drawn  as  its  time  expires,  and  is 
not  opened  before  the  pans  become  cool.  The 
grey  plastic  loam  which  was  placed  round  the 
dish  is  baked  to  a  red  crisp  cinder,  and  the 
golden  contents  of  the  pie  are  warranted  not  to 
tarnish  after  this  fiery  ordeal  by  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  atmosphere. 

I  next  follow  the  golden  annealed  blanks  to 
the  Blanching  Room,  where  they  are  put  into  a 
cold-water  bath  to  render  them  cool ;  after  which 
they  are  washed  in  a  hot  weak  solution  of  sul- 
phuric acid  and  water,  to  remove  all  traces  of 
surface  impurity.  Finally,  after  another  wash  in 
pure  water,  they  are  conveyed  to  a  drying-stove, 
where  they  are  first  agitated  violently  in  a  heated 
tube,  then  turned  into  a  sieve,  and  tossed  about 
out  of  sight  amongst  a  heap  of  beech-wood  saw- 
dust, kept  hot  upon  an  oven.  After  this  playful 
process  they  are  sifted  into  the  upper  world 
once  more,  and  then  transferred  to  trays,  like 
butchers'  trays,  which  are  conveyed  to  the 
Stampic^  Room. 

The  (fining  Press  Room  contains  eight  screw 
presses,  worked  from  above  by  invisible  ma- 
chinery. Below,  there  is  a  cast-iron  platform  ; 
and  above,  huge  fly  arms,  full  six  feet  long,  and 
weighty  at  their  ends,  which  travel  noisily  to 
and  fro,  carrying  with  them  the  vertical  screw, 
and  raising  and  depressing  the  upper  die.  In 
front  of  each  press,  when  the  maciiinery  is  in 
motion,  a  bov  is  sittino;  to  fill  the  feeding-tube 
with  the  bright  plain  dumps  of  gold  that  have 
come  from  the  sawdust  in  the  Blanching  Room. 
On  the  bed  of  the  press  is  fixed  one  of  Mr. 
Wyon's  head  dies — a  perfect  work  of  art  that  is 
manufactured  in  the  building;  and  the  self- 
acting  feeding  apparatus — a  slide  moving  back- 
wards and  forwards,  much  the  same  as  in  the 
delicate  weighing  machines — places  the  golden 
dumps,  one  by  one,  on  the  die.  The  boy  in  at- 
tendance now  starts  some  atmospheric  pressure 
machinery,  by  pidling  a  startmg  line  ;  the  press 
and  upper  die  are  brought  down  upon  the  piece 
of  unstamped  gold  that  is  lying  on  the  lower  die, 
along  with  a  collar  that  is  milled  on  its  inner 
circumference,  and  which  closes  upon  the  coin 
with  a  spring,  preventing  its  undue  expansion, 
and  at  one  forcible  but  well-directed  blow  the 
blank  dump  has  received  its  top,  bottom,  and 
side  impression,  and  has  become  a  perfect  coin 
of  the  realm.  The  feeder  advances  with  steady 
rcgidarity,  and  wliile  it  conveys  another  dump  to 
the  die,  it  chips  the  perfect  sovereign  down  an 
inclined  plane ;  the  upper  machinery  comes  down 
again ;  tne  dump  is  covered  out  of  sight,  to  ap- 
pear in  an  instant  as  a4Coin ;  other  dumps  ad- 
vance, are  stamped,  are  pushed  away,  and  their 
places  immediately  taken.    Some  sovereigns  roll 


on  one  side  instead  of  going  over  to  the  inclined 
plane,  others  lie  upon  the  edge  of  the  machinery, 
or  under  the  butcher's  tray  that  holds  the  dumps, 
and  the  boys  take  even  less  notice  of  them  than 
if  they  were  so  many  peppermint  drops ;  the 
heavy  mass  of  black  iron-work  all  over  tne  room 
keeps  moving  steadily  from  ceiling  to  floor ;  a 
second,  and  all  that  a  Dorsetshire  kbourer  is 
worth  in  a  year,  is  sent  rollbg  carelessly  about 
the  platform ;  a  dozen  seconds,  and  all  the  same 
Dorsetshire  labourer  will  ever  earn  in  this  world 
is  following  the  treasures  that  went  before  ;  five 
minutes,  and  the  purchase-money  is  created  of  a 
landed  estate ;  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  you 
may  form  some  iaea  how  easily  fortunes  are 
made ;  an  hour,  and  any  banker  would  give  a 
partnership  for  the  sweepings  of  the  trays ;  a 
quarter  of  a  day,  and  Daniel  Dancer  would 
have  danced  about  in  the  madness  of  joy;  a 
day,  and  he  would  have  had  to  have  been  re- 
moved by  the  soldiers  on  duty  at  the  point  of  the 
sword. 

The  workmen  collect  these  different  heaps  of 
sovereigns,  and  brush  up  the  scattered  money, 
that  the  joint  product  of  metal,  advanced  me- 
chanism, and  careful  art,  may  pass  its  last  ex- 
amination before  it  is  sent  into  the  outer  world 
for  circulation  as  perfect,  unexceptionable  coin. 
The  metal  has  passed  no  locked  doorway  in  its 
progress  without  being  weighed  out  of  one  de- 
partment into  another,  and  it  undergoes  yet  one 
more  weighing  before  it  is  placed  irfto  bags  for 
delivery  to  the  Bank  of  England  or  private 
bullion  holders,  and  consigned  to  a  stone  and 
iron  strong-room,  containing  half  a  million  of 
coined  money,  until  the  hour  of  its  liberation 
draws  nigh.  As  I  saw  the  workmen  tossbg  the 
precious  burden  about  in  copper  scales,  and 
taking  pinches  of  bright  new  sovereigns  in  their 
hands  with  no  more  respect  than  if  they  were 
white-heart  cherries  at  twopence  a  pound,  I 
could  not  help  thinking  that  familiarity  must 
breed  contempt,  and  that  the  weighers  wiU  run 
through  their  property,  when  they  come  into  it, 
with  quite  as  much  spirit  as  the  most  celebrated 
bloods  about  town. 
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CHAPTER  X.      TWO  PROMISES. 

More  months,  to  the  number  of  twelve,  had 
come  and  ^ne,  and  Mr.  Cliarlcs  Damay  was 
established  in  England  as  a  higher  teacher  of  the 
Frencli  language  who  was  conversant  with 
French  literature.  In  this  age,  he  would  have 
been  a  Professor ;  in  that  age,  he  was  a  Tutor. 
He  read  with  young  men  who  could  find  any 
leisure  and  interest  for  the  study  of  a  living 
tongue  spoken  all  over  the  world,  and  he 
cultivated  a  taste  for  its  stores  of  knowledge 
and  fancy.  He  could  write  of  tliem,  besides,  m 
sound  English,  and  render  them  into  sound  Eng- 
lish. Such  masters  were  not  at  that  time  easily 
found ;  Princes  that  had  been,  and  Kings  that 
were  to  be,  were  not  yet  of  the  Teacher  class, 
and  no  ruined  nobility  liad  dropped  out  of  Tell- 
son's  ledgers,  to  turn  cooks  and  carpenters.  As 
a  tutor,  whose  attainments  made  the  student's 
way  unusually  pleasant  and  profitable,  and  as  an 
elegant  translator  who  brougnt  something  to  his 
work  besides  mere  dictionary  knowledge,  young 
Mr.  Damay  soon  became  known  and  encouraged. 
He  was  well  acquainted,  moreover,  with  tlie  cir- 
cumstances of  his  country,  and  those  were  of 
ever-growing  interest.  So,  with  great  perse- 
verance and  untiring  industry,  he  prospered. 

In  London,  he  had  expected  neither  to  walk 
on  pavements  of  cold,  nor  to  lie  on  beds  of 
roses  ;  if  he  had  had  any  such  exalted  expecta- 
tion, he  would  not  have  prosnered.  He  liad  ex- 
pected labour,  and  he  founa  it,  and  did  it,  and 
made  the  best  of  it.  In  this,  his  prosperity  con- 
sisted. 

A  certain  portion  of  his  time  was  passed  at 
Cambridge,  where  he  read  with  undergraduates 
•as  a  sort  of  tolerated  smuggler  who  drove  a  con- 
traband trade  in  European  languages,  instead 
of  conveying  Greek  and  Latin  tnrough  the 
Custom-house.  The  rest  of  his  time  he  passed 
in  London. 

Now,  from  the  days  when  it  was  always 
summer  in  Eden,  to  these  days  when  it  is 
mostly  winter  in  fallen  latitudes,  the  world  of  a 
man  has  invariably  gone  one  way— Charles 
Damay's  way  —  the  way  of  the  love  of  a 
woman. 


He  had  loved  Lucie  Manette  from  the  hour  of 
his  danger.  He  had  never  heard  a  sound  so 
sweet  and  dear  as  the  sound  of  her  compassion- 
ate voice ;  he  had  never  seen  a  face  so  tenderly 
beautiful,  as  hers  when  it  was  confronted  with 
his  own  on  the  edge  of  the  grave  that  had  been 
dug  for  him.  But,  he  had  not  yet  spoken  to  her 
on  the  subject ;  the  assassination  at  the  deserted 
chateau  far  away  beyond  the  heaving  water  and 
the  long,  long,  dusty  roads — the  solid  stone 
chfitcau  which  had  itself  become  the  mere  mist 
of  a  dream — had  been  done  a  year,  and  he  had 
never  yet,  by  so  much  as  a  single  spoken  word, 
disclosed  to  her  the  state  of  his  heart. 

That  he  had  his  reasons  for  this,  he  knew  full 
well.  It  was  again  a  summer  day  when,  lately 
arrived  in  London  from  his  coUege  occupation, 
he  turned  into  the  quiet  corner  in  Soho,  bent  on 
seeking  an  opportunity  of  opening  his  mind  to 
Doctor  Manette.  It  was  the  close  of  the 
summer  day,  and  he  knew  Lucie  to  be  out  with 
Miss  Pross. 

He  found  the  Doctor  reading  in  his  arm-chair 
at  a  window.  The  energy  which  had  at  once 
supported  him  under  his  old  sufferings  and  aggra- 
vated their  sharjjness,  had  been  gradually  re- 
stored to  him.  He  was  now  a  very  energetic 
man  indeed,  with  great  firmness  of  purpose, 
strength  of  resolution,  and  vigour  of  action. 
In  his  recovered  energy  he  was  sometimes  a 
little  fitful  and  sudden,  as  he  had  at  first  been 
in  the  exercise  of  his  other  recovered  faculties  ; 
but,  this  had  never  been  frequently  observable, 
and  had  grown  more  and  more  rare. 

He  studied  much,  slept  little,  sustained  a 
great  deal  of  fatigue  with  ease,  and  was  equably 
cheerful.  To  him,  now  entered  Charles  Darnav, 
at  sight  of  whom  he  laid  aside  his  book  and  held 
out  his  hand. 

"  Charles  Damay !  I  rejoice  to  see  you.  We 
have  been  coiuiting  on  your  return  these  three 
or  four  days  past.  M!r.  Stryver  and  Sydney 
Carton  were  both  here  yesterday,  and  both  made 
you  out  to  be  more  than  due." 

"  I  am  obliged  to  them  for  their  interest  in 
the  matter,"  he  answered,  a  little  coldly  as, to 
them,  though  very  warmly  as  to  the  Doctor. 
"  Miss  Manette " 

"  Is  well,"  said  the  Doctor,  as  he  slopped 
short,  "  and  your  return  will  delight  us  alL  She 
has  gone  out  on  some  household  matters,  but 
will  soon  be  home." 

"Doctor  Manette,  I  knew  she  was  from 
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home.  I  took  the  opportunity  of  her  being  from 
home,  to  beg  to  speak  to  you." 

There  was  a  blank  silence. 

"  Yes  P"  said  the  ])octor,  with  evident  con- 
straint. "  Brin^  your  chair  here,  and  speak  on." 

He  compliea  as  to  the  chair,  but  appeai'ed  to 
find  the  speaking  on  less  easy. 

"  I  have  had  the  happiness.  Doctor  Manette, 
of  being  so  intimate  here,"  so  he  at  length 
began,  "  for  some  year  and  a  half,  that  I  hope 
the  topic  on  which  I  am  about  to  touch  may 
not " 

He  was  stayed  by  the  Doctor's  putting  out 
his  hand  to  stop  him.  When  he  had  kept  it  so 
a  little  while,  he  said,  drawing  it  back  ! 

"  Is  Lucie  the  topic  ?" 

"  She  is." 

"  It  is  hard  for  mc  to  speak  of  her,  at  any 
time.  It  is  very  hard  for  me  to  hear  her  spoken 
of  in  that  tone  of  yours,  Charles  Damay." 

"  It  is  a  tone  of  fervent  admiration,  true 
homage  and  deep  love.  Doctor  Manette !"  he 
said,  deferentially. 

There  was  another  blank  silence  before  her 
father  rejoined : 

"  I  believe  it.  I  do  you  justice;  I  believe  it." 

His  constraint  was  so  manifest,  and  it  was  so 
manifest,  too,  that  it  originated  in  an  unwilling- 
ness to  approach  the  subject,  that  Charles 
Darnay  hesitated. 

"Shall  I  go  on,  sir?" 

Another  blank. 

"  Yes,  go  on." 

"  You  anticipate  what  I  would  say,  though 
you  cannot  know  how  earnestly  I  say  it,  how 
earnestly  I  feel  it,  without  knowing  my  secret 
heart,  and  the  hopes  and  fears  and  anxieties  with 
which  it  has  long  been  laden.  Dear  Doctor  Ma- 
nette,  I  love  your  daughter  fondly,  dearly,  dis- 
interestedly, devotedly.  If  ever  there  were  love 
in  the  world,  I  love  her.  You  have  loved  your- 
self ;  let  your  old  love  speak  for  me !" 

The  Doctor  sat  with  his  face  turned  away, 
and  his  eyes  bent  on  the  ground.  At  the  last 
words,  he  stretched  out  liis  hand  again,  hur- 
riedly, and  cried : 

"  Not  that,  sir !  Let  that  be !  I  adjure  you, 
do  not  recal  that !" 

His  cry  was  so  like  a  cry  of  actual  pain,  that 
it  rang  in  Charles  Darnay's  ears  long  after  he 
had  ceased.  He  motioned  with  the  hand  he 
had  extended,  and  it  seemed  to  be  an  appeal  to 
Damay  to  pause.  The  latter  so  received  it,  and 
remained  suent. 

"  I  ask  your  pardon,"  said  the  Doctor,  in  a 
subdued  tone,  after  some  moments.  "  I  do  not 
doubt  your  loving  Lucie ;  you  may  be  satisfied 
of  it." 

He  turned  towards  him  in  his  chair,  but  did 
not  look  at  him,  or  raise  his  eyes.  His  dim 
drooped  upon  his  hand,  and  his  white  hair  over- 
shadowed liis  face : 

"  Have  you  spoken  to  Lucie  P" 

"  No." 

"Nor  written?" 

"  Never." 

"  It  would  be  ungenerous  to  affect  not  to 


know  tbat  your  self-denial  is  to  be  referred  to 
your  consideration  for  her  father.  Her  father 
thanks  you." 

He  offered  bis  hand ;  but,  his  eyes  did  not  go 
with  it. 

"  I  know,"  said  Damay,  respectfully,  "  how 
can  I  fail  to  know,  Doctor  Manette,  I  who  have 
seen  you  together  from  day  to  day,  that  between 
you  and  Miss  Manette  there  is  an  affection  so 
unusual,  so  touching,  so  belonging  to  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  it  has  been  nurtured,  that 
it  can  have  few  parallels,  even  in  the  tenderness 
between  a  father  and  child.  I  know.  Doctor 
Manette  —  how  can  I  fail  to  know  —  that, 
mingled  with  the  affection  and  duty  of  a  daughter 
who  has  become  a  woman,  there  is,  in  her  heart 
towards  you,  all  the  love  and  reliance  of  infancy 
itself.  I  know  that,  as  in  her  childhood  she 
had  no  parent,  so  she  is  now  devoted  to 
you  with  aU  the  constancy  and  fervour  of  her 
present  years  and  character,  united  to  the 
tmstfulness  and  attachment  of  the  early  days  in 
which  you  were  lost  to  her.  I  know  perfectly 
well  that  if  you  had  been  restored  to  her  from 
the  world  beyond  this  life,  you  could  hardly  be 
invested,  in  her  sight,  with  a  more  sacred  cha- 
racter than  that  in  which  you  are  always  with 
her.  I  know  that  when  she  is  clinging  to  you, 
the  hands  of  baby,  girl,  and  woman,  all  in  one, 
are  round  your  neck.  1  know  that  in  loving 
you  she  sees  and  loves  her  mother  at  her  own 
age,  sees  and  loves  you  at  my  age,  loves  her 
mother  broken-hearted,  loves  you  tiroagh  your 
dreadful  trial  and  in  your  blessed  restoration.  I 
have  known  this,  night  and  day,  since  I  have 
kno^vn  you  in  your  home." 

Her  lather  sat  silent,  with  his  face  bent  down. 
His  breathing  was  a  little  quickened ;  but  he 
repressed  all  other  signs  of  agitation. 

"  Dear  Doctor  Manette,  always  knowing  this, 
always  seeing  her  and  you  with  this  haJlowed 
light  about  you,  I  iiave  forborne,  and  forborne,  as 
long  as  it  was  in  the  nature  of  man  to  do  it.  I 
have  felt,  and  do  even  now  feel,  that  to  bring 
my  love — even  mine — between  you,  is  to  touch 
your  history  with  something  not  quite  so  good 
as  itself.  But  I  love  her.  Heaven  is  my  witness 
that  I  love  her !" 

"  I  believe  it,"  answered  her  father,  moum- 
fully.  "I  have  thought  so,  before  now.  I 
believe  it," 

"But,  do  not  believe,"  said  Damay,  upon 
whose  ear  the  mournful  voice  struck  with  a 
reproachful  sound,  "  that  if  my  fortune  were  so 
cast  as  that,  being  one  day  so  happy  as  to  make 
her  my  wife,  I  must  at  any  time  put  any 
separation  between  her  and  you,  I  could  or 
would  breathe  a  word  of  what  I  now  say.  Be- 
sides that  I  should  know  it  to  be  hopeless,  I 
should  know  it  to  be  a  baseness.  If  1  had  any 
sucii  possibility,  even  at  a  remote  distance  of 
years,  harboured  in  my  thoughts  and  hidden  iu 
my  heart — if  it  ever  had  been  there — if  it  ever 
could  be  there — I  could  not  now  touch  this 
honoured  hand." 

He  laid  his  own  upon  it  as  he  spoke. 

"No,  dear  Doctor  Manette.    Like  you,  a 
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voluntary  exile  from  France ;  like  you,driven  from 
it  by  its  distractions,  o^)pressious,  and  miseries ; 
like  you,  striving  to  live  away  from  it  by  my 
own  exertions,  and  trusting  in  a  iiappicr  fiiture  ; 
I  look  only  to  sharing  your  fortunes,  sharing 
your  life  and  home,  and  being  faithful  to  you  to 
the  death.  Not  to  divide  with  Lucie  her 
privilege  as  your  child,  companion,  and  friend ; 
out  to  come  in  aid  of  it,  and  bind  her  closer  to 
you,  if  sueh  a  thinjj  can  be." 

His  touch  still  lingered  on  her  father's  hand. 
Answering  the  touch  for  a  moment,  but  not 
coldly,  her  father  rested  his  hands  upon  the  arms 
of  his  chair,  and  looked  up  for  the  first  time 
since  the  beginning  of  the  conference.  A 
struggle  was  evident  in  Ids  face ;  a  struggle  with 
that  occasional  look  which  had  a  tendency  in  it 
to  dark  doubt  and  dread. 

"You  speak  so  feelingly  and  so  manfully, 
Charles  Djimay,  that  I  thank  you  with  all  my 
heiu:t,  and  will  open  all  my  heart — or  nearly  so. 
Have  you  luiy  reason  to  tJelieve  that  Lucie  loves 
you  ?" 

"  None.    As  yet,  none." 

"Is  it  the  immediate  object  of  this  confi- 
dence, that  you  may  at  once  ascertain  that,  with 
my  knowledge  ?" 

"  Not  cvtt  so.  I  might  not  have  the  hope- 
fulness to  M  it  for  weeks  ;  I  might  (mistaken 
or  not  mistaken)  have  that  hopefulness  to- 
morrow." 

"  Do  you  seek  any  guidance  from  me  ?" 

"  I  ask  none,  sir.  But  I  have  thought 
it  possible  that  you  might  have  it  in  your 
power,  if  you  should  deem  it  right,  to  give  me 
some." 

"  Do  you  seek  any  promise  from  me  ?" 

"  I  do  seek  that.''^ 

"What  is  it?" 

"  I  well  iinderstand  that,  without  you,  I  could 
liave  no  hope.  I  well  understand  that,  even  if 
Miss  Manettc  held  me  at  this  moment  in 
her  innocent  heart — do  not  tliink  I  have  the 
presumption  to  assume  so  much — I  could  retain 
no  place  in  it  against  her  love  for  her  father." 

"  If  that  be  so,  do  you  see  what,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  involved  in  it  ?" 

"  I  understand  equally  well,  that  a  word  from 
her  father  in  any  suitor's  favour,  would  out- 
weigh herself  and  aU  the  world.  For  which 
reason.  Doctor  Manctte,"  said  Damay,  modestly 
but  firmly,  "  I  would  not  ask  that  word,  to  save 
my  life." 

"  I  am  sure  of  it.  Charles  Damay,  mysteries 
arise  out  of  close  love,  as  well  as  out  of  wide 
division;  in  the  former  case,  they  are  subtle 
and  delicate,  and  difficult  to  penetrate.  My 
daughter  Lucie  is,  in  this  one  respect,  such 
a  mystery  to  me ;  I  can  make  no  guess  at  the 
state  of  her  heart." 

"May  I  ask,  sir,  if  you  think  she  is " 

As  he  hesitated,  her  father  supplied  the  rest. 

"  Is  sought  by  any  other  suitor  ?" 

"  It  is  what  I  meant  to  say." 

Her  father  considered  a  uttle  before  he  an- 
swered : 

"  You  have  seen  Mr.  Carton  here,  yourself. 


Mr.  Stryvcr  is  here  too,  occjisionally.  If  it  be 
at  all,  it  can  only  be  by  one  of  these." 

"  Or  both,"  said  Damay. 

"  I  had  not  thought  of  both ;  I  should  not 
think  either,  likely.  You  want  a  promise  from 
me.     Tell  me  what  it  is." 

"  It  is,  that  if  Miss  Manette  should  bring  to  you 
at  any  time,  on  her  own  part,  such  a  confidence  as 
I  Live  ventured  to  lay  oefore  you,  you  will  bear 
testimony  to  what  I  have  said,  and  to  your 
belief  in  it.  I  hope  you  may  be  able  to  tnink 
so  well  of  me,  as  to  urge  no  infiuence  against 
me.  I  say  nothing  more  of  my  stake  in  this ; 
this  is  what  I  ask.  The  condition  on  which  I 
ask  it,  and  which  you  have  an  undoubted  right 
to  require,  I  will  observe  immediately." 

"I  give  the  promise,"  said^  the  Doctor, 
"  without  any  condition.  I  believe  your  object 
to  be,  purely  and  truthfully,  as  you  have  stated 
it.  I  believe  your  intention  is  to  perpetuate, 
and  not  to  weaken,  the  ties  between  me  and  my 
other  and  far  dearer  self.  If  she  should  ever 
teU  me  tliat  you  are  essential  to  her  perfect 
happiness,  I  will  give  her  to  you.  If  there  were 
— Charles  Damay,  if  there  were " 

The  young  man  had  taken  his  hand  grate- 
fully; their  hands  were  joined  as  the  Doctor 
spoke : 

— "any  fancies,  any  reasons,  any  apprehen- 
sions, anything  whatsoever,  new  or  old,  against 
the  man  she  really  loved — the  direct  responsi- 
bility thereof  not  lying  on  his  head — they  snould 
all  be  obliterated  for  her  sake.  She  is  everything 
to  me ;  more  to  me  than  suffering,  more  to  me 

than  wrong,  more  to  me Well !     This  is  idle 

talk." 

So  strange  was  the  way  in  which  he  faded  into 
silence,  and  so  strange  his  fixed  look  when  he 
had  ceased  to  speak,  that  Damay  felt  his  own 
hand  tiun  cold  in  the  hand  that  slowly  released 
and  dropped  it. 

"  You  said  something  to  me,"  said  Doctor 
Mjinctte,  breaking  into  a  smile.  "  What  was  it 
you  said  to  me  ?" 

He  was  at  a  loss  how  to  answer,  until  he  re- 
membered having  spoken  of  a  condition.  Re- 
lieved as  his  mmd  reverted  to  that,  he  an- 
swered : 

"  Your  confidence  in  me  ought  to  be  returned 
with  full  confidence  on  my  part.  My  present 
name,  though  but  slightly  changed  from  my 
mother's,  is  not,  as  you  will  remember,  my  own. 
I  wish  to  tell  you  what  that  is,  and  why  I  am 
in  England." 

"  Stop !"  said  the  Doctor  of  Beauvais. 

"  I  wish  it,  that  I  may  the  better  deserve  your 
confidence,  and  have  no  secret  from  you." 

"  Stop !" 

For  an  instant,  the  Doctor  even  had  his  two 
hands  at  his  ears  ;  for  another  instant,  even  had 
his  two  hands  laid  on  Damay's  lips. 

"  Tell  me  when  I  ask  you,  not  now.  If  your 
suit  should  prosper,  if  Lucie  should  love  you, 
you  shall  tell  me  on  your  marriage  morning.  Do 
you  promise  ?" 

"  WUhngly." 

"  Give  me  your  hand.     She  will  be  home 
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directly,  and  it  is  better  she  sliould  not  see  us 
together  to-night.     Go !  God  bless  you  !" 

It  was  dark  vrhen  Charles  Daniay  left  him, 
imd  it  was  an  hour  later  and  darker  when  Lucie 
eame  home  ;  she  hurried  into  the  room  alone — 
for  Miss  Pross  had  "onc  straight  up-stairs— and 
was  surprised  to  find  his  reading  ehair  empty. 

"My  father!"  she  ealled  to  him.  "Fa'ther 
dear !" 

Nothing  was  said  in  answer,  but  she  heard  a 
low  hammering  sound  in  his  bedi'ooin.  Passing 
lightly  aeross  the  intermediate  room,  she  looked 
in  at  Ids  door  and  came  running  back  frightened, 
rrving  to  herself,  with  her  blood  all  chilled, 
"  'What  shall  I  do !     ^Yliat  shall  I  do  !» 

Her  uncertainty  lasted  but  a  moment ;  she 
hurried  back,  and  tapped  at  his  door,  and  softly 
ealled  to  him.  The  noise  ceased  at  the  sound  of 
her  voice,  and  he  presently  came  out  to  her, 
and  they  walked  up  and  down  togellier  for  a 
long  time. 

Siie  came  down  from  lier  bed,  to  look  at  him 
in  his  sleep  that  night.  He  slept  heavily,  and 
his  tray  of  shoemaking  tools,  and  his  old  un- 
finished work,  were  all  as  usu;U. 

CHAPTER  XI.      A  COMPANION  PICTURE. 

"SyDNEY,"  said  Mr.  Stryver,  on  that  self- 
same night,  or  morning,  to  liis  jackal ;  "  mix 
another  bowl  of  punch  ;  I  have  something  to  say 
to  you." 

Sydney  had  been  working  double  tides  that 
night,  and  the  night  before,  and  the  night  before 
that,  and  a  good  mauy  nights  in  succession, 
making  a  grand  clearance  among  Mr.  Stryver's 
l)apers  before  the  setting  in  of  the  long  vacation. 
The  clearance  was  effected  at  last ;  the  Stryver 
arrears  were  handsomely  fetched  up;  every- 
thing was  got  rid  of,  until  November  should 
come  with  its  fogs  atmospheric  and  fogs  legal, 
and  bring  giist  to  the  mill  again. 

Sydney  was  none  the  livelier  and  none  the 
soberer  for  so  much  application.  It  had  taken  a 
deal  of  extra  wet -towelling  to  pidl  him  through 
the  night ;  a  correspondingly  extra  quantity  of 
wine  had  preceded  the  towdlmg ;  and  ne  was  in  a 
very  damaged  condition,  as  he  now  pidled  his 
turban  off  and  threw  it  into  the  basin  in  which 
he  had  steeped  it  at  intervals  for  the  last  six 
hours. 

"  Are  you  mixing  that  other  bowl  of  punch  ?" 
said  Stryver  the  portly,  with  his  hands  in  his 
waistband,  glauciug  round  from  the  sofa  where 
he  lay  on  his  back. 

•^am." 

"Now,  look  here!  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
something  that  will  rather  surprise  you,  and 
that  perhaps  will  nmke  you  think  me  not  quite 
as  shrewd  as  you  usuafly  do  think  me.  I  in- 
tend to  marry. 

"2)0  you?" 

"  Yes.  And  not  for  money.  What  do  you 
say  now  ?" 

"  I  don't  feel  disposed  to  say  much.  TMio  is 
she?" 

"  Guess." 


"  Do  I  know  her  ?" 

"  Guess." 

"  I  am  not  going  to  guess,  at  five  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  Avilh  my  brains  frying  and  sputter- 
ing in  my  head.  If  you  want  me  to  guess,  you 
must  ask  me  to  dinner." 

"Well  then,  I'U  tell  yon,"  said  Stryver, 
coming  slowly  into  a  sitting  posture.  "  Sydney, 
I  rather  despair  of  making  myself  intelligible  to 
you,  because  you  are  such  an  insensible  dog." 

"  And  you,"  returned  Sydney,  busy  concoct- 
ing the  punch,  "  are  such  a  sensitive  and  poetical 
spirit." 

"  Come !"  rejoined  Stryver,  laughing  boast- 
fully, "  though  1  don't  prefer  any  claim  to  being 
the  soul  of  Romance  (for  I  hope  I  know  better), 
still,  I  am  a  tenderer  sort  of  fellow  than  yo»." 

"  You  are  a  luckier,  if  you  mean  that." 

"  I  don't  mean  that.  I  mean,  I  am  a  man  of 
more more ' ' 

"  Say  gallantry,  while  you  are  about  it,"  sug- 
gested Carton.  „ 

"  Well !  I'll  say  gallantry.  My  meaning  is 
that,  I  am  a  man,"  said  Stryver,  inflating  him- 
self at  his  friend  as  he  made  the  punch,  "  who 
cares  more  to  be  agreeable,  who  takes  more 
pains  to  be  agreeable,  who  knows  better  how  to 
be  agreeable,  in  a  woman's  soaety,  than  you 
do."' 

"  Go  on,"  said  Sydney  Carton. 

"  No ;  but  before  I  go  on,"  said  Stryver, 
shaking  his  head  in  his  bullying  way,  "I'll 
have  tliis  out  with  you.  You  have  been  at 
Doctor  Manette's  house  as  much  as  I  have,  or 
more  than  I  have.  Wiy,  I  have  been  ashamed 
of  your  moroseness  there  !  Your  manners  have 
been  of  that  silent  and  sullen  and  hang-dog  kind, 
that,  upon  my  life  and  soul,  I  have  been  asuamed 
of  you,  Sydney  !" 

"  It  should'be  very  beneficial  to  a  man  in  year 
practice  at  the  bar,  to  be  ashamed  of  anything," 
returned  Sydney;  "  you  ought  to  be  much  obliged 
to  me." 

"  You  sliall  not  get  off  in  that  way,"  rejoined 
Stryver,  shouldering  the  reioinder  at  him ;  "  no, 
Sydney,  it's  my  duty  to  tell  you — and  I  tell  you 
to  your  face  to  do  you  good — that  you  are  a 
de-vilish  ill-conditioned  fellow  in  that  sort  of 
society.     You  are  a  disagreeable  fellow." 

Sydney  drank  a  bumper  of  the  punch  he  had 
made,  and  laughed. 

"  Look  at  me !"  said  Stryver,  squaring  himself ; 
"I  have  less  need  to  make  myself  agreeable  Ihau 
you  have,  being  more  independent  in  circum- 
stances.   Why  do  I  do  it  ?" 

"I  never  saw  you  do  it  yet,"  muttered 
Carton. 

"  I  do  it  because  it's  politic ;  I  do  it  on  prin- 
ciple.   And  look  at  me !     I  get  on." 

"  You  don't  get  on  with  your  account  of  your 
matrimonial  intentions,"  answered  Carton,  with 
a  careless  air,  "  I  wish  you  would  keep  to  that. 
As  to  me-^will  you  never  understand  that  I  am 
incorrigible  ?" 

He  asked  the  question  with  some  appearance 
of  scorn. 

"You  have  no  business  to  be  incorrigible," 
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w;is  his  friend's  ans^ver,  delivered  in  no  very 
sootiiing  tone. 

"  I  have  no  business  to  be,  at  all,  that  I 
know  of,"  said  Sydney  Carton.  "  Who  is  the 
lady?" 

"Now,  don't  let  my  announcement  of  the 
name  make  you  uncomfortable,  Sydney,"  said 
Mr.  Stryvcr,*prcnaring  him  with  ostentatious" 
friendliness  for  the  disclosure  he  was  about  (o 
make,  •'  because  I  know  you  don't  mean  half 
you  say ;  and  if  you  meant  it  all,  it  would  he 
of  no  importance.  I  make  this  little  preface, 
because  you  once  mentioned  tlie  young  lady  to 
me  in  slighting  terms." 

"IdidP" 

"  Certainly ;  and  in  these  diauibcrs." 

Sydney  Carton  looked  at  his  punch  and  looked 
at  his  complacent  friend  ;  drank  his  punch  and 
looked  at  his  complacent  friend. 

"  You  made  mention  of  the  youn«»  lady  as  a 

Slden-hairod  doll.  The  young  lady  is  Miss 
anette.  If  you  had  been  a  fellow  of  any  sctt- 
sitiveness  or  delicacy  of  feeling  in  that  kind  of 
way,  Sydney,  1  might  have  been  a  little  resentfhl 
of  your  emjiloying  sucli  a  designation ;  but  you 
arc  not.  You  want  that  sense  altogether  ;  there- 
fore, I  am  no  more  annoyed  whoi  1  think  of  the 
expression,  thib  I  should  be  annoyed  by  a  man's 
opinion  of  a  picture  of  mine,  who  nad  no  eye  for 
pictures ;  or  of  a  piece  of  music  of  mine,  who 
nad  no  ear  for  music." 

Sydney  Carton  drank  the  punch  at  a  ^rcat 
rate ;  drank  it  by  bumpers,  looking  at  his  fnend. 

"  Now  you  know  all  about  it,  Syd,"  said  Mr. 
Strjs'cr.  "  I  don't  care  about  fortune  :  she  is  a 
charming  creatdre,  and  I  have  made  up  my  mind 
to  please  myself :  on  the  whole,  I  think  I  can 
afford  to  please  myself.  She  will  have  in  me  a 
man  already  pretty  well  off,  and  a  rapidly  rising 
man,  and  a  man  of  some  distinction :  it  is  a 
piece  of  good  fortune  for  her,  but  she  is  worthy 
of  good  fortune.    Arc  you  astonished  ?" 

Carton,  still  drinking  the  puncli,  rejoined, 
"  Why  should  1  be  astonished  P" 

"  You  approve?" 

Carton,  still  drinking  the  punch,  rejoined, 
"  Why  should  I  not  approve  ?" 

"  Well !"  said  his  friend  Stryver,  "  you  take 
to  it  more  easily  than  1  fancied  you  would,  and 
arc  less  mercenarv  on  my  behalf  than  I  thought 
you  would  be ;  tliough,  to  be  sure,  you  know 
v.ell  enough  by  this  tinie  that  your  ancient 
chum  is  a  man  of  a  pretty  strong  will.  Yes, 
Sydney,  1  have  had  enough  of  this  style  of 
life,  with  no  other  as  a  change  from  it ;  I  feel 
that  it  is  a  pleasant  thing  for  a  man  to  have  a 
home  when  ne  feels  inclined  to  go  to  it  ^when 
he  doesn't,  he  can  stay  away),  and  I  feel  that 
Miss  Mancttc  will  tell'  well  m  .iny  station,  and 
will  always  do  me  credit.  So  1  have  made  up 
my  mind.  And  now,  Sydney,  old  boy,  I  want 
to  say  a  word  to  you  about  your  prospects.  You 
arc  in  a  bad  way,  you  know  ;  you  really  are  in  a 
bad  way.  You  (k)u't  know  the  value  of  money, 
you  live  hard,  you'll  knock  up  one  of  these  days, 
and  be  ill  and  poor ;  you  really  ought  to  think 
about  a  nurse." 


The  prosperous  patronage  with  which  he  said 
it,  made  him  look  twice  as  big  as  ho  was,  and 
t'our  times  as  offensive. 

"  Now,  let  me  recommend  you,"  pursued 
Stryver,  "  to  look  it  in  the  face.  1  have  looked 
it  in  the  face,  in  my  different  way  ;  look  it  in  the 
face,  you,  in  your  ditFcreut  way.  Marr^.  Provide 
somebody  to  take  care  of  you.  Never  mind 
your  having  no  enjoyment  of  women's  society, 
nor  understanding  of  it,  nor  tact  for  it.  find 
out  somebody.  Find  out  some  respectable 
woman  with  a  little  property — somebody  in  the 
landlady  Avay,  or  lodgmg-letting  way — and  marry 
her,  ai^inst  a  rainy  day.  That's  the  kind  of 
thing  \qix  you.     Now,  think  of  it,  Sydney." 

"I'll  thmk  of  it,"  said  Sydney. 


DRIFT. 

The  early  Plea  Rolls  or  Judgment  Rolls  of 
the  Court  of  King's  or  Queen's  Bench,  pre- 
served in  the  Public  Record-office,  contain 
not  only  the  general  proceedings  in  causes: 
that  is  to  say  in  private  suits  ot  Law :  but  in- 
dictments, informations,  and  such-like  matters, 
wherein  the  offence  concerned  the  King,  or  the 
Crown's  authority  in  some  direct  or  indirect 
fashion. 

Part  of  the  ver}  curious  Plea,  wliioh  I  am 
about  to  quote,  I  have  taken  from  one  of  these 
King's  Bench  Plea  Rolls  in  the  time  of  King 
Richard  the  Second,  of  the  year  1393 ;  all  the 
entries  are  written  in  Latin,  and  their  title  or 
heading  runs  thus : 

"Pleas,  before  the  Lord  the  King  at  York,  of 
Easter  term,  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  the  reign 
of  the  King  Richard  the  Second."  The  plea  be- 
fore us  is  from  among  the  second  niunbcrs, 
membrane  37  (each  roll  contained  so  many  skins 
or  membranes  of  parchment  sewed  at  the  head, 
about  two  feet  and  a  lialf  long  and  ten  inches 
wide,  as  the  business  of  the  terni  when  digested 
and  written  down  required) : 

"York. — John  Tomesson,  of  North  houses; 
Richard  Jonesson,  of  the  parish  of  Cotyngham ; 
John  Bcrwold,  of  the  same,  senior;  Jolin  Ber- 
wold,  of  the  same,  junior;"  and  others,  some 
eighty  or  more  in  number,  on  the  Tuesday  after 
the  feast  of  St.  Peter  in  Cathedra  (February  22), 
in  the  fifteenth  year  of  King  Richard  the 
Second,  were  presented  by  the  district  Juiy  for 
Assault,  &c.,  on  the  Close,  or  dwelling-place  of 
Roger  Whithose,  &c.  Tliey  are  also  charged 
with  extortions,  violent  aggressions,  and  other 
offences,  and  with  wearing  a  livery  of  one  suit 
or  character,  and  of  illegally  allying  or  con- 
federating themselves  for  miscniefs  imiuuierablc. 
But  the  strangest  degree  of  their  misdcnjcanour 
lies  in  the  foUowing  extract,  which  I  have,  as 
honestly  as  I  can,  set  before  the  reader :  "  And 
they  [the  Jurors]  say  that  the  aforesaid  John 
Berwald  [tic],  junior,  of  Cotynfjiiam,  and  others, 
made  a  certain  rhyme  in  Englisli,  and  caused  the 
said  rhyme  to  be  publicly  proclaimed  at  Beverley 
on  the  Sunday  next  before  the  feast  of  St.  James 
the  Apostle  [July  2.")tli],  and  at  Hull  on  the 
Sund.tv  next   followiuLr.   and  at    other    divers 
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places  witliiu  the  county  of  York,  on  divers 
occasions,  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  Kina;  Richard 
the  Second's  reign,  after  the  Conquest,  which 
same  rhyme  follows  in  these  words : 


In  the  Contre  herd  was  we  )  wit   al   for  to 

Yat  in  our  soken  schrewes  shuld  be  J     bake 

Amonc;  this  frers  it  is  so 
And  other  ordres  many  mo 


I  WhetlT      ye 
3     slepe  or  wake 

And  yet  wil  ikkan  hel  up  other       J  Both  in  wrong 
And  meynteyn  him  als  his  brother  )     and  right 

And  also  wil  in  stond  and  stoure      >  With    al    our 


Meynteyn  our  neghebour 


myght 


Ilk  man  may  come  and  goo  \  I      say      you 


Among  us  both  to  and  fro 

But  hethyng  wil  we  suffre  non 
Neither  of  hobbe  ne  of  Johan 

For  unkynde  we  war 

Yf  we  suffred  of  lease  or  mar 

But  it  were  quit  double  agayn 
And  acord  and  be  ful  fayn 

And  on  yat  purpos  yet  we  stand 
Who  so  dose  us  any  wrang 

Yet  he  myght  als  wele 
Als  have  I  hap  and  hele 


sikyrly 


?  Wit 
5     he 


what  man 
bo 


\  Any      vylans 
J      hethyng 

)  to    byde    our 
i     dressj-ng 

what  place 


}'u 


do    again 
aU 


Before  the  reader  tries  to  lissect  the  corpus  of 
this  quaint  old  song  and  oivine  the  cause  of  its 
creation,  we  must  remark  the  poetical  exuberance 
which  insists  that  the  two  first  lines  shall  rhyme 
together  inthe  slip-slop  fashion  peculiar  to  bucolic 
sing-song,  and  tliat  the  third  line  shall  entice  an 
answer  on  its  last  syllable  from  that  of  the  third 
line  of  the  adjoining  stanza. 

It  is  also  as  well  to  remember  that  Beverley, 
one  of  the  scenes  of  the  outrage,  enjoyed  a  repu- 
tation even  at  that  early  period  for  its  rliymes 
and  its  music.  One  of  the  earliest  charters  to 
the  town  during  the  Heptarchy,  ran  in  these 
expansively  liberal  terms : 

As  free  make  I  thee 

As  heart  can  think,  and  eye  can  see. 

And  in  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  of  Beverley  there 
is  a  pillar  which  was  f\imished  by  the  musicians 
of  the  neighbourhood,  whose  munificence  was 
recorded  by  the  inscription,  "  This  pillar  made 
the  Minstrels ;"  and,  ii  I  mistake  not,  a  plaster 
cast  of  "  this  pillar"  is  to  be  found  at  the  Crystal 
Palace. 

I  cannot  undertake  to  give  the  precise  and 
exact  meaning,  word  for  word,  of  this  purely 
rustic  Marseillaise:  it  was  a  local  riot-song,  I  take 
it,  with  allusions  to  matters  cxclusivelybelonging 
to  the  soken,  district,  or  parish,  where  it  was  com- 
posed and  sung ;  but  the  general  interpretation 
IS,  as  1  fancy,  this :  Certidn  friars  had  been 
cjiluraniating  the  poor  people  ;  "  this  frers,  and 
other  ordres" — i.e.  these  friars  and  other  orders, 
each  one  holdbg  up  the  other  in  wrong  and 
right,  so  that  in  return  the  common  folk  vow 
that  in  peace  or  war  they  will  maintain  their 
neighbours.  "  Every  one  among  us  is  free  to 
ocme  and  go,  I  can  a.ssure  you,"  but  "  neither 
Hobb  nor  John  sliall  calunmiate  us.    'Twere 


unkind  to  suffer  calumny  either  from  rich  or 
poor,  small  or  great."  And  in  this  resistance 
they  arc  determined  to  stand,  wherever  they  be, 
for  what  is  done  to  one  is  done  to  all. 


CASTLES  IN  THE  SEA. 

It  is  many  years  ago — perhaps  more  than 
I  care  to  name — since  I  first  saw  that  am- 
phibious, dripping,  flopping  performance  at  the 
Polytechnic  Institution,  wliich  was  intended  to 
enlighten  the  visitors  upon  the  manners  and 
customs  of  divers  and  mermaids.  I  had  the 
honour  of  being  introduced  to  tlie  principal  per- 
former. I  remember  the  show-diver  as  well  as 
if  it  was  only  yesterday :  a  middle-aged,  moody 
man,  who  presented  the  appearance  of  a  sulky 
actor  heartily  tired  of  his  monotonous  work, 
or  a  wom-out,  jaded  pedestrian,  who  had  got 
about  half  way  through  a  thousand  miles  in  a 
thousand  successive  hours.  As  he  sat  upon  a 
short  stool  in  a  dark  comer  df  the  building, 
between  the  periods  of  his  immersions,  I  felt 
that  he  was  brooding  over  the  uselessness  of  his 
life,  and  my  young  heart  offered  him  its  un- 
sophisticated sympathy. 

"  How  would  you  like  to  be  pitted  agen  an 
electrical  eel  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Not  at  all,  sir,"  I  answered. 

"  Very  well,  then,"  he  returned,  "  that's  what 
they're  aoing  with  me.  They're  advertising  me 
agen  that  bnite  at  the  Adelaide  Gallery." 

"  Indeed,  sir,"  I  said. 

"I  don't  like  it,"  he  continued,  "  and  I  wish 
I  could  get  out  of  it." 

Many  months  after  this,  I  visited  the  same 
place  again ;  and  yet  I  found  him  sitting  on 
his  stool,  as  if  he  had  never  moved  from  the 
moment  I  had  left  him.  I  came  this  time  with 
a  party  of  youths  from  the  academy  where  I 
was  being  educated,  headed  by  our  master,  who 
taught  us  science  amongst  the  extras,  and  lec- 
tured us  on  certain  days,  in  public  places,  like 
the  Polytechnic,  under  some  arrangement  which 
he  had  made  with  the  proprietors.  I  saw 
my  friend  the  diver  come  forward  in  a  cu- 
rious, puffy  dress,  with  his  head  done  up  in 
a  goggle-eyed  metal  helmet,  like  a  giant  in  the 
pantomime.  Wlicn  he  rolled  slowly  and  clum- 
sily over  the  edge  of  the  pond-basm  into  the 
water,  like  an  unwieldy  fish,  there  were  many 
of  the  children  who  thought  he  was  a  bogie,  and 
especially  the  boy  who  stood  next  to  mc,  whom 
I  tried  to  comfort  by  telling  him  that  I  knew 
the  perfoniier. 

Alter  the  usual  pennies  had  been  thrown  into 
the  pond,  and  the  diver  had  brought  them  up 
above  the  surface,  and  had  tapped  them  on  the 
top  of  his  helmet,  like  an  intelligent  whale  that 
had  just  learnt  some  juggling  trick  with  coins, 
and  was  rather  proud  of  it,  our  master  took  us 
aside,  and  began  the  lecture  of  the  afternoon 
upon  divin'j  and  diving  bells. 

He  tola  us  how  Aristotle  had  mentioned 
divers'  kettles,  and  Tjord  Bacon  divers'  bells, 
and  how  the  first -known  use  was  made  of  them 
by  two  Greeks  at  Toledo,  in  1538,  before  the 
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court  of  Charles  the  Fiftb,  and  ten  thousand 
jwrsons.  He  told  iis  how  the  first  idea  was 
taken  from  adrinkin£c-{*las8  iinmerbcd  m  a  basin, 
and  how  the  diving-dress  was  no  more  wonderful 
than  the  diviup-bell,  beins;  supplied,  in  the  same 
manner,  with  air  through  a  tube.  He  told  us 
many  other  things  of  the  same  kind,  which  we 
took  very  little  notice  of,  at  the  time,  being 
more  interested  in  the  wet  swimniing  of  the 
•live  diver  Ihan  in  any  dry  histories  of  the  in- 
vention. We  forgot  tliem  all,  lon^  before  the 
picture  of  the  goggle-eyed,  floating  bogie  in  the 
pond  had  faded  from  our  minds,  and  found 
them,  when  we  grew  older,  in  the  Penny  Cyclo- 
poidia. 

I  seised  an  opportunity,  on  this  occasion,  to 
slink  away  from  mv  companions,  behind  the 
scenes  (which,  in  this  case,  were  garden-pumps 
and  electrical  machines),  and  have  a  few  mo- 
ments' conversation  with  my  friend  the  diver. 

"  Here  you  arc  agcn,  young  'un,"  he  said, 
as  soon  as  he  sasr  me  ;  "  does  it  rain  outside,  as 
usual?"  '^. 

"No,  sir,"  I  axiswered,  "it's  qxiite  a  fine 
day." 

"Oh,  is  it,"  he  replied;  "it's  always  wet  with 
me,  that's  all  I  know." 

"  I  dare  say,  sir,"  I  answered. 

"  He's  been  pitchin'  it  into  you  pretty  strong 
about  me,  ain't  he  ?"  asked  the  diver,  alluding 
to  my  schoolmaster's  lecture. 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  "  he  tol^  us  when  you  were 
invented." 

"Look  here,"  he  returned,  bending  towards 
me  in  a  confidential  manner,  "I  don't  mind 
telling  you ;  that  greasy  pond  ain't  the  sea, 
mind  that." 

"  Indeed,  sir,"  I  said. 

"  No,"  he  continued ;  "  I  don't  say  any  more. 
This  here  ain't  divin',  and  that  'ere  ain't  the 
sea." 

I  was  summoned  away,  with  the  other  boys, 
immediately  after  this  mysterious  communica- 
tion, and  I  kept  my  secret.  The  desire  to  see  a 
real  diver  strengthened  with  years,  to  give 
place,  at  last,  to  a  desire  to  go  down  in  a  real 
diving-bell.  The  last  words  of  the  sham-diver 
were  always  in  my  ears ;  the  form  of  the  sho^v 
diving-box  was  always  in  my  eye ;  my  reading 
seemed  to  carry  me  among  pearl-fisheries, 
ship-raising,  engineering  operations,  and  j)laccs 
where  divers  and  diving  were  always  mentioned, 
until,  upon  growing  out  of  the  bondage  of  youth 
and  academies  into  the  freedom  of  manhood 
and  the  world,  I  lived  for  no  other  purpose  than 
to  descend  in  a  sea  diving-bell. 

I  have  a  theory,  founded  on  experience, 
that  what  a  man  has  steadily  set  his  mind  upon 
doing,  he  is  sure  to  do.  He  may  Imve  to  wait 
some  years  before  the  opportunity  arrives,  but  if 
his  imnd  remmn  fixed  in  the  same  direction,  that 
opportunity  will  assuredly  conw;. 

The  theatre  of  my  diving-bell  experiment 
grew  upon  me  by  degrees  :  it  was  the  Admiralty 
pier  works  off  Dover.  It  must  have  been  ten 
or  twelve  years  ago,  when  I  saw  the  first  signs  of 
that  work  on  the  south  coast,  which  has  now  re- 


sulted in  a  projecting  pier-arm  of  firm  masonry 
stretching  half  a  mile  towards  France  into  the 
stormy  Channel  sea,  and  which  in  twenty 
vcars  more,  perhaps,  will  be  finished  as  a 
breakwater  and  a  liarbour  of  refuge.  Sometimes 
t  he  workmen  leave  their  chains,  their  scafl'old- 
ings,  and  their  blocks  of  stone,  on  a  calm  sum- 
mer's evening,  to  come  back  and  find  that  a 
storm  in  the  night  has  swept  away  many  costly 
months  of  hard,  patient  labour. 

It  was  at  the  farthest  end  of  this  half-mile 
roadway  into  the  Channel  (thanks  to  the  kind 
exertions  of  my  friend  Mr,  Smiles  of  the  South 
Eastern  Railway,  Mr.  Wey  the  station-master 
at  Dover,  and  Mr.  Lee  the  contractor)  that  I 
was  allowed  to  make  my  first  acquaintance  with 
the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

I  arrived  at  the  works,  on  the  sultry  after- 
noon of  the  second  of  June,  and  was  con- 
ducted, at  once,  down  a  wet  muddy  lane  of 
iron  tramway,  between  what  appeared  to  be 
solid  blocks  of  masonry,  raised  on  each  side, 
like  the  walls  of  some  fortification.  These  were 
square  granite  boxes,  made  to  a  certain  thick- 
ness of  stone,  and  filled  with  a  concrete  mix- 
ture of  sea-sand,  pebbles,  and  lime.  This  com- 
position, which  takes  several  months  to  ripen 
or  harden,  is  used  from  motives  of  economy, 
and  when  the  boxes  are  fit  for  use,  they  are 
piled  one  upon  another,  and  form  the  roadway 
into  the  sea.  They  are  marked  with  a  number, 
a  date,  and  a  price — the  latter  being  three 
pounds  sterling— which  partly  show  iae  pro- 
gress and  cost  of  the  work.  Near  the  sea  end 
of  this  lane,  standing  upon  one  side,  under  the 
heavy  overhanging  scam)lding,  and  between  the 
concrete  blocks,  was  a  small  wooden  hut,  not 
unlike  a  fisherman's  hut  in  shape,  but  present- 
ing the  appearance  of  a  rude  early  store  in 
Australia  for  the  sale  of  boots,  coats,  and 
Guernsey  sliirts.  A  large  old  cracked  lantern 
was  among  the  apparent  stock  in  trade  ;  but 
seven-league  boots,  such  as  are  worn  by  men 
who  go  down  the  sewers,  formed  the  staple. 
Most  of  these  boots  were  hanging  up 
against  the  wall  of  the  hut,  like  specimens 
of  some  well-greased  black  and  unknown 
beast ;  the  great  nails  in  the  heavy  sole,  grin- 
ning like  a  hundred  teeth.  One  pair  were  lying 
in  a  bandy-legircd  posture  on  a  heap  of  ruboish 
at  the  door  of  the  hut,  looking  like  the  limbs  of 
a  fierce  horse-soldier,  whose  body  had  been 
blown  away  in  battle. 

This  was  the  haunt  of  the  mermen-stone- 
masons, where  the  dry  clothes  of  earth  were 
exchanged  for  the  soddened,  pickled,  salt-stif- 
fened clothes  of  the  sea ;  and  here  I,  as  an 
amateur  merman,  was  disguised,  so  that  I 
might  have  deceived  my  own  mother  as  to  my 
identity. 

It  appeared  that  I  had  undertaken  to  do 
something  which,  if  not  very  desperate,  was 
very  rare.  No  "  amateur,"  as  I  was  called,  had 
ever  been  down  in  a  bell  during  the  whole 
twelve  years  the  works  had  been  in  process. 
Princes  of  the  blood,  I  was  told,  had  exhibited 
a  desire  to  see  something  of  the  lower  mer- 
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man-life,  and  had  been  courteously  but  firmly 
refused.  I  thought  that  princes  of  as  little 
blood  as  possible,  were  the  best  persons  to  de- 
scend in  diving-bells,  because  of  the  detcrmiaa- 
tion  of  that  vital  fluid  to  the  head.  Any  way, 
the  hour's  dip  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  that  I 
had  asked  Mr.  Lee,  the  contractor,  to  give  orders 
for  me  to  receive,  was  a  luxury,  apart  from  its 
rarity,  that  would  add  ten  pounds  to  the  cost  of 
the  pier. 

I  put  on  a  blue  Jersey  fisherman's  shirt,  a  pair 
of  long,  dark,  rough,  grey  leg-bags — I  cannot 
call  them  stockings — which  made  me  look  as  if 
I  were  made  up  at  that  extreme  to  perform  the 
part  of  a  man-monkey ;  and  after  this  I  drew  on  a 
pair  of  loose  brown  frieze  trousers.  At  this  point 
I  felt  very  apoplectic  and  puffy,  and  experienced  a 
difficulty  in  stooping,  which  compelled  me  to  call 
for  assistance  in  getting  into  my  waterproof  seven- 
league  boots.  When  tliis  defensive  toilet,  this 
human  fortification,  was  completed  with  a  water- 
proof sou' -wester  cap,  I  stood  up  a  perfect  mer- 
man, allowing  for  the  dash  of  the  amateur  which 
I  have  before  alluded  to.  My  attempts  at  walk- 
ing were  heavy,  dignified,  and  slow.  There  was 
no  springiness,  no  dancing-master  elasticity,  about 
mc.  My  frail,  but  once  active  body,  was  like  a 
mummy  encased  in  many  solid  folds ;  and  at  every 
step  I  took,  1  felt  a  resisting  weight,  as  if  I  were 
walking  through  a  thick  bog. 

A  few  paces  out  of  tlie  hut,  and  up  the  lane 
towards  tne  sea,  and  I  found  myself  among  my 
fellow-mermen.  Some  were  trudging  towards 
the  shore,  having  finished  their  day's  work,  w-hilc 
others  were  sitting  on  the  sea-washed  stone 
steps,  which  formed  the  termination  of  the  pier- 
work,  as  fiir  as  it  had  reached,  waiting  for  the 
rising  of  the  bell  which  was  to  take  them  do\vn 
below.  They  were  all  dressed  very  nearly  in  the 
same  style  as  myself,  except  that  my  clothes  had 
the  proper  amateur  quality  of  being  perfectly 
new.     ■ 

Beyond  this  wet,  slimy,  iron-bound  pyramid 
of  steps,  stretching  some  little  distance  further 
into  the  sea,  was  a  heavy  and  solid  scaffolding, 
reaching  far  above  over  our  heads,  and  supported 
upon  strong  piles  more  than  one  half  m  the 
■water,  and  witli  the  other  part  out. 

These  piles,  which  cost  about  fifty  pounds 
each,  and  which  are  often  washed  away  in  a 
storm,  like  straws,  are  strongly  shod  with  iron. 
The  part  of  them  which  appears  immediately 
above  the  water  is  hung  witli  rich  brown  sea- 
weed, tipped  witli  a  deep  border  of  green  moss 
above.  Standing  upon  some  of  the  stone  blocks 
which  have  already  begun  to  peep  above  the 
surface  of  the  water  within  this  iramework,  were 
several  of  my  fellow-mermen,  who  looked  like 
Arctic  voyagers  amon{»  the  ice. 

At  last  my  diving-bell  (which  was  one  of  six  on 
the  works,  four  employed  and  two  unemployed) 
pushed  its  slightly  convexcd  iron  head  a&ove 
the  waves,  as  it  was  drawn  up  bv  several  firm 
chains,  tliat  were  worked  by  wmdlass  carriages 
on  the  scaffolding  above.  Slowly  it  rose,  like  a 
square  rusty  iron  column,  bein^  dragged,  like  a 
tooth,  out  of  the  sea,  until  its  lower  edge  broke 


away  from  its  suction  of  the  water,  and  it  looked 
nothing  but  a  huge,  dripping,  weight,  "\^'hen  it 
had  reached  some  three  feet  above  the  surface, 
a  boat  rowed  underneath  it,  and  then  a  seven- 
league  boot,  followed  by  another  seven-league 
boot,  and  again  by  two  more  seven-league  boots, 
dropj)ed  slowly  into  the  boat :  looking,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  body  of  the  diving-bell  from 
which  they  came,  like  the  legs  of  a  tortoise, 
which  that  animal  sometimes  condescends  to  put 
out.  The  illusion  was  instantly  destroyed  by 
seeing  the  two  mermen,  who  had  been  at  work 
in  the  bell,  following  their  legs,  and  dropping 
into  the  boat,  to  be  rowed  towards  the  wet 
and  slimy  pyramid  of  steps. 

They  luid  been  down  for  the  second  five  hours' 
period  of  their  two  daily  dips  (their  day's  work 
under  water  being  about  ten  hours),  and  they 
looked  muddy,  wet,  heavy,  and  tired,  and  flushed 
in  the  face  with  a  reddish-olive  brown.  They  go 
to  work  in  couples  at  daybreak,  and  their  wages 
are  a  little  higher  than  they  would  get  on 
land,  being  about  one  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

The  divmg-beUs  that  are  used  at  these  works 
seem  to  be  the  ordinary  engineering  bells,  or 
boxes,  first  employed  by  Mr.  Smeaton  in  repairing 
the  foundations  of  Hexham-bridge  in  1779,  and 
afterwards  in  1788,  when  he  was  engaged  in 
constracting  Ramsgate  harbour.  The  air,  in 
this  instance,  is  pumped  down  a  conger-eel-Iook- 
ing  tube  from  the  scaffolding  above ;  another 
tube  runs  uj)  to  the  same  machine,  containing  an 
endless  chain,  by  which  anything  can  be  drawn 
into  the  bell  while  it  is  under  water ;  another 
tube  is  placed  in  the  same  position,  through 
which  the  diver  below,  can  signal  to  those  above 
to  sliift  the  beU  from  place  to  place ;  finally, 
the  whole  structure  is  suspended  by  strong 
chains,  fastened  to  nutted  rings  in  the  top  of  the 
bell.  The  tubes  are  elastic,  and  prevented  from 
closing  by  a  metal  framework  which  mns  up  the 
inside. 

I  dropped  clumsily  down  the  pyramid  of  steps 
towards  my  boat,  putting;  my  heavy  boots  in  the 
water  that  dashed  over  tie  stone,  and  my  hands 
in  slimy,  blanched  seaweed,  that  had  clung  to 
the  masonry  and  looked  like  maccaroni.  In 
stormy  weather,  I  was  told  the  mennen  are 
sometimes  washed  off  these  steps ;  but  as  I  de- 
scended in  what  was  considered  fine  weather,  I 
was  merely  washed  on  them. 

A  few  minutes,  with  a  few  bounding  pulls  of 
the  mermen's  special  waterman,  and  I  found 
myself  under  the  dripping  dome  of  my  allotted 
diving-bell.  Seizing  a  large  iron  ring  which 
hung  from  the  roof  of  the  bell,  I  drew  myself  up 
into  the  chamber,  placed  my  feet  upon  a  muddy 
narrow  board  that  went  across  from  side  to  side 
and  rested  upon  two  small  ledges,  and  seated 
myself  upon  another  board,  similarly  supported, 
that  went  across  one  end  of  the  bell,  like  a  scat 
in  a  four-wiiecled  cal).  !My  companion  merman 
— a  regular  diver,  who  had  directed  my  move- 
ments—followed ine,  and  placed  himself  on  the 
opposite  side.  The  boat  glided  away,  imd  we 
were  left  suspendod  over  the  water. 
Our  apartment  had  something  of  the  bathing- 
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machine  about  it ;  something  of  the  condemned 
cell  in  Newgate ;  something  of  the  coal-mine;  and 
something  of  Robinson  Crusoe's  hut.  It  was 
about  four  feet  and  a  half  high,  four  feet  broad, 
and  six  feet  long.  Its  walls  were  of  cast-iron, 
about  three  inches  thick,  and  its  roof  was  slightly 
concave  from  the  interior,  containing  six  thick 
circular  buH's-eje  windows,  about  the  size  of  tea- 
saucers,  which,  being  covered  outside  with  four 
crossed  and  recrossed  bars  of  thin  iron  as  a  pro- 
tection from  falling  stones,  presented  the  appear- 
ance of  open-worked  tartlets.  On  one  side  of 
the  bell  were  hanging  a  heavy  pickaxe,  a  thick 
shovel,  a  crowbar,  a  hammer,  a  oillhook — all  of 
solid  make — and  a  bundle  of  dirty  tow  that 
looked  like  a  doll.  On  the  other  side-wall 
of  the  bell  was  a  short  length  of  iron  sausage- 
work,  reminding  me  very  forcibly  of  Jack  Shep- 
pard  in  the  strongest  cell  of  Newgate,  Baron 
\^'renck  in  prison,  or  the  lowest  dungeon  of  the 
castle  keep.  This  chain,  for  chain  it  was,  was 
carried  to  be  attached  to  a  strong  nutted  ring  in 
the  roof  of  the  bell,  dropping  into  the  water  with 
a  hook  at  its  other  end :  which  hook,  when  fas- 
tened to  the  ring  at  the  top  of  every  stone  block 
that  had  been  lowered  by  machinery  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  woxild  raise  or  move  the  stone 
by  the  simple  raising  or  moving  of  the  bell. 
This,  in  substance,  was  all  the  heavy  work  that 
was  performed  with  the  diving-bell  machinery ; 
the  aivers  going  down  to  attach  and  detach  the 
chains — to  place  the  blocks  by  directing  the  mo- 
tions of  the  bell  through  sijmals  given  to  the 
men  above — and  to  dig  out  and  level  the  founda- 
tions amongst  the  sea-anemones  at  the  base. 

We  are  let  down,  almost  imperceptibly,  by 
two  men  at  the  windlass  macliinery.  As  two 
fundamental  principles  in  the  management  of 
diving-bells  are,  that  they  shall  descend  so  that 
the  four  sides  of  their  lower  edge  may  touch  the 
■water  on  a  level  and  simultaneously,  and  that 
the  downward  ioumey  through  the  water  shall 
be  gradual  ana  slow,  any  rapid  payin^  out  of 
the  lowering  chains  would  be  instant  death  to 
those  in  the  bell,  by  filling  it  with  water. 
This  accident  is  provided  against  by  a  checking 
"  crab"  of  complicated  structure,  but  of  simple 
self-acting  operation,  which,  the  moment  it  is 
reouired,  immediately  comes  into  use. 

By  degrees,  the  square  patch  of  thick  milky 
fluid  beneath  our  feet  appears  to  rise  towards  us, 
and  we  are  made  aware  of  the  bell  having  bitten 
the  sea  by  a  flopping,  sucking  noise,  and  the 
swelling  up  of  the  water  to  tne  narrow  plank 
across  tlie  centre,  near  the  bottom,  on  which  we 
rest  our  seven-league  boots.  At  this  moment  I 
become  conscious  of  the  measured  beat  of  the 
watrhful  air-forcing  pump,  which  sounds  like 
the  bumping  of  a  heavy  footstep  in  a  moderate- 
sized  house,  two  floors  overhead;  it  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  gentle  snorting,  like  the  respirations 
of  a  horse,  the  struggle  of  the  air  through  the 
▼alve  at  the  bottom  of  the  congcr-eel-looking 
tube.  This  valve  is  in  the  centre  of  the  roof  of 
the  diving-bell,  and  cannot  be  interfered  with  by 
the  men  in  the  ceil.  If  the  bumping  of  the 
pump  ceases,  or  the  snorting  is  no  longer  heard. 


it  is  the  duty  of  the  diver  to  pull  the  raising 
signal,  as  the  supply  of  life  is  no  longer  coming 
in,  and  five  or  six  minutes  may  exhaust  the 
existing  stock  of  air. 

Our  destination  is  sixty  feet  below  the  surface, 
or  twice  the  depth  of  the  street  seen  from  the 
top  of  an  ordinary  house  ;  and  very  slowly  we 
proceed  to  reach  it.  The  thick  water  below  us 
13  now  stationary,  and  we  have  no  guide  by 
which  to  measure  our  progress  except  the  dit- 
fcrent  gradations  of  light.  I  am  first  made 
aware  of  the  whole  bell  being  under  water  by 
having  my  attention  drawn,  by  my  fellow-merman, 
who  wears  a  cap,  and  looks  like  Robinson 
Crusoe,  to  a  few  pinches  of  sand  that  are  washed 
about  on  the  top  of  the  bull's-eye  windows. 
There  is  a  calm  silence,  only  broken  by  the 
flapping  of  a  chain  against  the  outside  of  the 
bell ;  the  glittering  sunlight,  toned  down  as  it  has 
been  by  tiic  thick  glass,  immediately  changes  to 
a  bright  green  twibght ;  and  the  water  casts  off 
its  milky  thickness,  and  looks  like  green  lamp- 
oil.  This  green  colour  was  caused  by  the  yellow 
sand  still  mixing  with  the  blue  water,  as  we 
were  not  far  enough  out  from  the  land  to  get 
into  the  deep  blue  sea.  At  this  moment  I  lelt 
a  sharp  pain  shooting  through  my  head,  which, 
scientifically  speaking,  was  caused  by  the'  pres- 
sure of  the  condensed  air  in  the  bell,  but  wliich, 
popularly  explained,  to  use  the  words  of  an  old 
writer  on  the  subject,  was  like  having  a  couple 
of  sharp  quills  thrust  forcibly  into  each  ear. 

"  Rinse  'em  out  with  a  little  sea  water,"  said 
Robinson  Crusoe,  who  sat  opposite  to  me,  and 
whose  face  became  more  swarthy  every  foot  we 
sank  ;  "  it  did  me  good  when  I  first  went  down, 
some  two  year  ago." 

I  followed  Robinson  Crusoe's  adnce,  paddled 
in  the  water  between  my  legs,  and  poked  my  wet 
forefingers  into  myears ;  but  I  cannot  recommend 
the  remedy  as  a  perfect  cure. 

As  we  got  a  few  feet  lower  (we  sank  about 
two  feet  a  minute)  the  twilight  deepened,  and 
looking  upward  through  the  green  DuU's-cyes 
into  the  sea  above  us,  it  reminaed  me  of  watch- 
ing a  large  space  through  a  very  small  window 
that  was  covered  with  an  impenetrable  fog. 
Robinson  Cmsoe  now  began  to  provide  for  con- 
tingencies, by  hauling  in  a  candle  with  the 
enaless  chain.  When  it  came  at  last  through 
the  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  bell — a  mes- 
senger of  li^ht  from  above — it  was  a  small  com- 
posite dip,  tliat  did  not  seem  much  injured  by 
its  passage  down  the  tube. 

A  few  feet  deeper,  and  the  water  be- 
came clearer  —  more  like  glass,  and  less 
like  green  lamp-oil — while  the  pain  in  my  ears 
went  off  to  a  great  extent,  as  Robinson 
had  predicted  it  would.  The  twilight  in  the 
bell-cliamber  deepened,  and  the  water  beneath 
us  became  even  more  clear,  unt  il  we  at  length 
sighted  our  promised  land — the  bottom  of  the 
sea.  The  water  beini'  calm,  we  had  no  occasion 
to  light  our  caudle  (a  light  being  a  very  common 
necessity),  and  we  saw  the  lumps  of  chalk  and 
flint  lying  side  by  side,  like  atoms  that  were 
muguified  in  a  large  lulcrosoope.    The  sea  was 
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as  clear  as  some  spirit  thrice  refined,  and  it 
swayed  to  and  fro  over  its  stony  bed,  like  a  pond 
of  bquid  quicksilver. 

Another  foot  lower,  and  we  slipped  off  our 
muddy  seats,  to  stand  fairly  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea. 

Here  Robinson,  very  kindly,  went  through 
a  variety  of  performauccs,  with  the  view 
of  enlightening  me  as  to  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  mermen-stonemasons  while  at  work  in 
building  under  the  sea.  He  took  the  loose 
plank  upon    which  I  had   been   sitting,    and 

I)laced  it  against  the  other  plank  upon  which 
le  had  been  sitting,  in  an  horizontal,  but  up- 
right position  ;  he  then  reached  a  couple  of 
wedges  from  a  small  ledge  at  the  side,  with 
wliicli  he  made  this  structure  firm,  until  it  was 
turned  into  a  perfect  trough.  He  then  took  tlie 
pickaxe,  and  dug  out  a  few  stones  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea,  which  he  shovelled  into  this 
trough,  and  then  we  stood  upon  the  lower  centre 
plank,  while  he  gave  the  sign  to  those  above  to 
move  us. 

"  Now,"  he  said,  pulling  the  signal  handle, 
whicli  was  like  a  syringe  handle,  a  preconcerted 
number  of  times,  "  we'll  go  over  the  mud-box." 

In  a  few  seconds,  witli  a  slight  roar  as  we 
left  the  bottom,  we  found  ourselves  rising 
slowly,  like  a  very  heavy  balloon.  The  chalk 
and  Hint,  after  snaking  about  in  the  liquid 
glassy  microscope  for  some  little  time,  grew,  by 
degrees,  more  misty,  and,  at  last,  disappeared. 

"  Now,"  said  Robinson,  giving  another  pre 
•oncerted  number  of  pulls  at  the  signal  handle, 
"  We'll  hold  hard:"  and  in  a  few  seconds  the  bell 
was  motionless. 

"  Now,"  said  Robinson,  acting  as  before, 
except  with  regard  to  the  number  of  pulls, 
"  we'll  go  to  France ;"  and  in  a  few  seconds 
more,  we  were  moving  in  a  forward  direction, 
away  from  the  English  coast.  A  few  paces 
brought  us  to  the  spot  where  Crusoe  knew  the 
mud-box  to  be,  and  another  series  of  pulls  caused 
the  bell  to  stop,  and  assume  a  downward  direc- 
tion. Casting  my  eyes  in  the  water,  I  soon  saw 
the  dim  outlines  of  an  oblong  shape,  which  gra- 
dually developed  into  a  long  open  iron  coffin, 
with  hea\7  chains  stretched  tightly  across  its 
surface,  and  secured  in  the  middle  with  a  large 
iron  rinff.  A  few  more  seconds  of  descent, 
during  wliich  this  chest  of  water  seemed  to  rise 
slowly  towards  us,  and  I  found  that  it  was  full 
of  flint  and  chalk.  The  trough  in  our  bell  was 
soon  knocked  to  pieces,  by  taking  out  the  side 
wedges,  and  the  rubbish  whicii  it  contained  was 
swept  down  into  the  mud-box  beneath.  This 
box,  when  full,  is  attached  to  chains  commu- 
nicating with  the  machiueiy  above,  and  is  hauled 
up  to  any  position  that  the  work  may  require. 
As  a  rule,  it  is  drawn  up  full  on  the  Ranisgate 
side  of  tlie  pier,  and  emptied  on  the  Folkestone 
side,  as  a  protective  embankment  against  the 
constant  and  partial  washing  of  the  sea. 

These  operations,  with  the  block-raising  and 
block-placmg  before  alluded  to,  constitute  the 
chief  work  of  Robinson  Crusoe  and  all  his 
merman  mates.     Occasionally,   to  save  time, 


excursions  are  made  with  the  protection  ^f  the 
diving  helmet,  under  the  edge  of  the  bell,  out 
into  tlie  deep  sea.  The  air  is  then  supplied  to 
the  labourer  under  water,  from  the  chamber  of 
the  bell,  by  means  of  a  tube ;  and.  he  looks,  as  he 
walks  upon  the  flinty  uneven  pathway,  in  heavily 
weighted  clogs,  to  keep  him  steady  and  to  keep 
htm  down,  like  some  curious  half-human  monster 
employed  in  smoking  a  gigantic  hookah,  the 
bowl  of  which  is  the  hell,  and  the  pipe  of  which 
is  the  elastic  communicating  tube.  "  This  here 
is  divin',"  as  my  old  friend  at  the  Polytechnic 
would  have  said,  "  and  this  is  the  sea." 

Robinson,  having  put  the  bell  through  all 
the  paces  of  which  it  is  capable,  lifting  and 
dropping,  backwards  and  forwards,  and  right 
and  left,  at  last  gives  the  signal — according  to 
my  desire — that  we  shall  be  raised  once  more  to 
the  upper  world ;  and  five  men,  as  I  am  in- 
formed, now  work  the  windlass  which  took  two 
men  to  let  us  safely  down.* 

We  rise,  even  more  slowly  and  imperceptibly 
than  we  descended,  because  of  the  pressing 
weight  of  water  above  our  heads;  the  light 
gradually  changes  from  tlie  black  twilight  of  the 
bottom,  through  the  green  fog  of  the  centre,  up 
to  the  yellow  sunlight  higher  stUl.  The  water 
over  the  bull's-eye  windows  becomes  thinner  and 
thinner,  until  it  dashes  backwards  and  for- 
wards, like  molten  silver.  The  face  of  Robinson 
(who  still  sits  opposite  to  me,  the  mud  trough 
liaving  been  broken  up  and  once  more  distri- 
buted as  the  two  end  seats)  participates  in  all 
the  changes  of  light,  until  it  passes  from  a  dark 
shadow  to  a  bright,  open,  copper-tea-kettle  coun- 
tenance. A  thin  white  mist,  or  steam,  has  floated 
between  us  all  through  the  upward  journey, 
which  the  leai-ned  tell  us,  somewhat  obscurely, 
is  generated  by  the  water  having  overcome  some 
portion  of  the  air,  in  consequence  of  a  slight 
tilting  of  the  bell  while  we  were  at  the  bottom. 
No  practical  merman,  or  landman,  can  give  any 
common-sense  explanation  of  the  mysterious 
vapour. 

The  water  got  thicker  and  thicker  as  we 
drew  near  the  surface,  until  it  assumed  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  thin  white  paint ;  and  all  the  way 
up,  my  ears  were  musical  with  a  cracking,  buz- 
zing noise,  as  if  a  couple  of  bees  had  taken  pos- 
session of  my  brain,  and  were  striving  to  con- 
verse with  each  other  across  the  passages. 

At  last  I  saw  the  silvenr  water  fall  ofl"  from 
the  bull's-eyes,  and  in  a  few  minutes  our  wet 
glistening  iron  chamber  released  its  hold  upon 
the  sea.  The  fresh  air  rushed  upward,  tingling 
in  my  head,  like  a  sniff  of  smelling  salts;  the 
boat  came  under  us  once  more,  containing 
another  merman  to  take  my  place,  provided  with 
a  tin  bottle  of  tea  (the  chief  refreshment  the 
divers  are  allowed  to  carry  down),  and  after 
wishing  Robinson  good  day,  I  went  on  shore 
amongst  a  gang   of  mermen,  who  were   still 


*  The  writer  has  not  only  to  thanli  these  men, 
but  the  superintendents  of  the  works,  for  their 
courtesy  and  attention  on  the  occasion  of  his 
visit. 
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silting  patiently  on  the  pyramid  of  drippinc 
steps,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  slow  ana 
heavy  carriages  that  were  to  take  them  to  their 
builtting  at  the  bottom  of  the  Ocean. 

SMALL  shot! 

TEAP    ADVERTISING. 
A  CORRESPONDENT  writCS  : 

An  amusing  article  in  the  first  number  of  your 
periodical  exposes  certain  traps  which  are  set  in 
the  advertisement  columns  of  the  newspapers,  and 
the  folly  of  persons  who  are  caught  in  them  by 
their  own  credulity. 

But  there  is  a  melancholy  side  of  the  subject. 
There  is  a  class  of  persons  victimised  by 
these  mock  advertisements  who,  I  think,  deserve 
pity.    I  am  one  of  that  class. 

I  am  the  wife  of  an  Assistant-Surgeon.  My 
husband  has  the  entire  charge  of  a  branch 
practice,  with  a  salary  of  SO/,  a  year.  His 
employer  is  anxious  to  extend  this  practice 
amongst  the  better  class  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  we  are  expected  to  keep  up  a  genteel  ap- 
pearance. The  clergyman  and  his  wife,  our  rich 
neighbour  and  his  wife,  and  a  few  of  the  gentry, 
call  on  us  occasionally.  We  return  their  calls, 
with  an  eye  to  business,  and  we  must  be  comme 
il/aut  on  all  occasions. 

1  must  not  do  our  household  work,  or  carry 
my  baby  out,  or  I  should  lose  caste.  We  must 
keep  a  servant,  ray  husband's  professional  suit 
of  black  must  be  always  in  funereal  order,  his 
trousers  must  not  wear  out  too  soon  with  riding, 
or  his  boots  with  walking. 

None  but  those  who  have  tried,  know  how 
difficult  it  is  with  all  this  to  keep  out  of  debt : 
to  say  nothing  of  providing  for  a  rainy  day,  which 
is  simply  impossible. 

"  How  can  we  best  reduce  our  household 
expenses  ?"  '*  What  is  to  be  done  with  the  next 
quarter's  salary  ?"  are  questions  often  asked 
with  anxious  hearts,  ana  seldom,  l^sfactorily 
answered. 

My  husband  works  liard,  night  and  day, 
for  our  support,  and  it  grieves  me  to  think 
that  I  can  do  nothing  to  help  liim.  I  am  living 
a  lady's  idlo  life  upon  his  uard-eained  narrow 
means,  and  it  often  makes  my  heart  ache  to 
know  that  I  am  in  one  sense  a  useless  burden 
upon  him. 

Tiiis  is  my  constant  trouble,  and  how  to 
remedy  it  is  my  ever-present  thought.  In  such 
a  mood  I  take  up  a  newspaper,  and  read  several 
advertisements  offering  employment  to  females 
in  any  rank,  in  town  or  country.  My  reason 
tells  me  that  these  offers  are  a  fraud  and  a  de- 
ception, but  I  cannot  help  tliiuking  how  pleasant 
it  would  be  to  be  able  to  earn  a  little  to  add  to 
my  husband's  hardly-earned  salary ;  how  useful 
even  a  few  shillings  weekly  would  be.  I  ponder 
and  hesitate :  "  It  is  but  a  few  jrostage  stamps ; 
1  will  write  and  inquire  particulars." 

The  letters  are  written,  and,  as  soon  as  they 
are  despatched,  I  begin  really  to  hope  fo:  some 
useful  result,  and  look  eagerly  for  the  answers 
by  return  of  post.  The  answers  arrive.  The 
first  contains  a  betting  or  racing  paper;  the 


second  is  a  great  improvement  upon  betting, 
but  hardly  suitable  for  me ;  it  is  an  invention  for 
a  new  process  of  staining  glass.  The  third 
answer  is  plausible  but  secret.  The  employment 
has  nothing  to  do  with  photogrnpiiy,  betting, 
papier  macu^,  flower-making,  &c.  It  is  chiefly 
reading  and  writing,  and  is  very  lucrative.  "  It 
can  be  practised  by  any  one  in  any  station  of 
life,  at  their  own  homes,"  ftc.  Eighteen  st^imps 
must  be  sent  before  particulars  can  be  obtained. 

"  Reading  and  writing  !"  just  what  I  sliould 
like.  What  can  it  be?  If  I  could  follow  it 
profitably,  what  a  relief  it  would  be,  and  babv 
could  have  her  new  clothes.  "  I  think  I  will 
send  the  stamps."  The  stamps  are  sent,  and 
now  I  really  hope  and  hope  on  until,  before  the 
answer  comes,  ray  hope  has  become  faith.  I  am 
almost  afraid  to  open  the  letter,  and  when  I  do 
open  it,  what  a  disappointment ! 

I  am  told  to  keep  a  registry -office  for  servants, 
and  to  have  a  black  board  outside  the  house,  on 
wluch  I  am  to  copy  advertisements  from  the 
local  papers.  The  profit  of  this  latter  direction 
is  unintelligible  to  me.  And  this  is  the  return 
for  my  eighteen  postage  stamps;  this  is  the 
downfal  of  all  the  castles  in  the  air. 

Many  persons  would  say  to  me,  you  are 
rightly  served,  and  deserve  no  pity.  But  I  think 
we  are  all  prone  to  believe  what  we  much  wish 
for,  particularly  in  times  of  difficulty  or  distress. 

DR.  Johnson's  hoxtse  in  BOLT-cotniT. 

The  article  entitled  Dr.  Johnson's  Ghost, 
in  our  fourth  number,  has  evoked  an  expos- 
tulation from  Mr.  Bcnsley,  sou  of  the  worthy 
printer,  the  contemporary  of  llichardson,  and 
who  succeeded  to  the  house  after  the  great  man's 
death.  Mr.  Bensley  writes,  with  generous  solici- 
tude, to  remove  the  slight  spot  of  blame  we 
cast  on  the  "ruthless  printer"  who;  several 
London  guide-books  incorrectly  assert,  pulled 
down  the  house  that  Johnson's  residence  had, 
in  one  sense,  consecrated. 

The  corrections,  sifted  and  summed  up,  come, 
we  find,  to  this :  Mr.  Bensley,  senior,  never  re- 
moved a  brick  of  the  veiierat€d  house.  He 
guarded  it  with  all  the  loving  care  that  men 
keep  the  faded  yellow  letter  and  the  folded  curl 
of  some  dead  love ;  but  Time  was  as  watcliful 
for  destruction  as  the  good  printer  for  preserva- 
tion, and  in  1817  he  found  it  necessary  to  re-roof 
and  generally  "  do  up"  tiie  premises. 

Tliere  was  a  fire  on  Mr.  Bensley's  premises 
in  1S07,  but  it  did  not  injure  tlic  Johnson 
rooms.  In  1819,  however,  the  imprisoned  demon 
that  is  always  planning  our  destruction  broke  out 
with  victorious  fury,  and  totally  destroyed  John- 
son's house  in  Bolt-court — tiie  room  he  worked 
in  and  the  room  he  died  in — leaving  only  its 
shadow,  eternal  for  us  all,  in  the  pages  of  Bos- 
well.  No  building  (and  let  us  strongly  empha- 
sise this  for  the  sake  of  the  compilers  of  future 
London  hand-books),  no  building  has  since  been 
erected  on  the  exact  site  of  Dr.  Johnson's  house. 
We  conclude  with  Mr.  Bensley's  own  words, 
which  are  touching  in  their  simplicity,  as  well 
as  from  some  of  the  facts  they  embody : 
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"  I  was  born,  a  few  years  after  Dr.  Johnson's 
death,  in  a  room  only  separated  from  that  in 
which  he  died,  by  a  party-wall ;  and  three  of  my 
own  sons  were  ushered  into  the  world  in  the 
same  room — for  the  premises  have  been  the  pro- 
perty, aud  mostly  the  residence,  of  my  family 
from  1783  (when  my  father  succeeded  Allen  the 
printer  there)  to  1858,  when  the  freehold  of 
what  was  in  my  childhood  four  houses  and  "  a 
larpe  garden,"  was  sold  by  us  to  the  Stationers' 
Company,  who  are  about  to  erect  a  school  there. 
I  spent  my  childhood  there,  was  engaged  with 
my  (iiiher  in  business,  and  succeeded  him  at 
Bolt-court  in  1819,  myself  rebuilding  the  office, 
&c.,  as  it  now  stands.  Thus  I  have  the  best 
means  of  knowing  all  about  it  of  anybody  living 
— for  father,  mother,  elder  brothers  and  sisters, 
all  old  servants  (but  one),  and  a  numerous  circle 
of  literary  acquaintances  and  family  friends  who 
frequented  our  reading-room  (once  Doctor  John- 
son's back -parlour),  are  all,  all  gone !  and  I 
alone  am  left  to  tell  the  tale." 


TOTTY'S  CONSOLATIONS. 

AN    ART   STOKY. 

OcB  little  Tots,  just  six  years  old, 
Was  living  in  an  age  of  gold, 

Till  three  o'clock  to-day ; 
H«r  cousin  Fan  had  been  her  guest 
Since  Tuesday  last,  and  all  was  blest: 
Ne'er  was  the  dreadful  truth  confess'd, 

That  Fan  must  go  away. 

Some  threat,  but  ditnlj'  understood, 
And  scarce  believed,  that  they  for  good 

Must  part  at  three  o'clock. 
They  cared  for  much  as  you  and  I 
Prepare  us  for  Eternity : 
At  half-past  one,  they  hung  to  dry 

Their  newly  made  doll's  frock, 

And  plann'd  innumerable  games. 
When  lo,  the  nursemaid  Fate  proclaims, 

"  Miss  Fan,  'tis  time  to  dress !" 
Twas  as  the  roll  of  Tyburn's  cart 
On  ears  condemned:  salt  tear-drops  start; 
Each  look'd  the  question,  "  Must  we  part  ?" 

Child's  Reason  answer'd  "  Yes." 

But  bedtime's  far  till  lamplight  comes: 
A  cheery  tune  Miss  Totty  hums. 

And  runs  to  dress  with  Fan ; 
'Tis  plann'd  that  she  shall  walk  a  mile. 
Past  many  a  hedge  and  brook  and  stile. 
With  me  and  Fan,  to  meet  Mat  Lisle, 

Her  uncle's  farming  man. 

Who  has  to  fetch  Miss  Fanny  home ; 
But  oh !  the  fields  we  have  to  roam. 

The  lambs  and  flowers  to  view, 
Ere  comes  the  separation's  pang ! 
The  darlings  romped,  and  laughed,  and  sang. 
(Poor  rogues,  an  hour  before  they  hang. 

Will  breakfast— stoutly,  too!) 

I  led  them  through  the  meadows  green, 
These  maidens,  each  to  each  a  queen. 

All  life  and  pranli  and  smile. 
They  noticed  every  flower  in  view, 
Ran,  loitered,  kissed — ay !  quarrelled  too — 
Until  the  cross-roads  hove  in  view, 

And  there  we  saw  INIat  Liale. 


He  sat  within  the  old  gig  there. 
Dozing  behind  the  sleepy  mare : 

Miss  Fan  set  up  a  shout, 
Those  well-known  forms  to  see  again — 
That  pink  of  drowsy  ser\-ing-men, 
That  gig  of  twoscore  years  and  ten, 

That  pony  old  and  stout! 
All  thoughts, -save  those  of  home,  adieal 
Impatient  to  my  arms  she  flew, 

Nor  seemed  an  insect's  weight, 
As  her  I  placed  by  Matthew's  side : 
A  parting  kiss,  almost  denied — 
All  things  lost  sight  of  but  the  ride 

Home  to  her  father's  gate. 
The  gig  drove  off,  its  jangling  sound 
In  Fan's  unceasing  chatter  drowned. 

I^rd  help  us  grown-up  fools ! 
I  had  supposed  the  child  would  grieve 
Her  playmate  and  her  sports  to  leave. 
Nor  recked  the  spells  home-thoughts  can  weaye 

In  palaces  or  schools ; 

And  so  pretended  I  was  glad 
To  find  she  had  not  left  us  sad — 

A  sorry  sophist  Job ! 
Soon  jealous  pangs  within  me  stirred, 
That  she  was  gone  without  a  word 
Of  grief,  -when  at  my  side  I  heard 

A  bitter,  bitter  sob. 

'Twas  Totty,  Avith  her  large  blue  eyes 
Distended  to  unusual  size, 

Left  in  the  world  alone ! 
The  flowers  dropp'd  down  she  late  had  nursed, 
Her  twitching  cheeks  in  tears  immersed. 
She  sobbed,  as  if  her  heart  would  burst, 

"My  cousin  Fanny's  gone!" 

I  clutched  her  up  within  my  arms, 
And  strove  to  hush  her  young  alarms — 

Her  Fan  she'd  see  again ! 
No !  Hers  the  poet's  fearful  power 
That  grasps  all  woe  within  the  hour, 
Nor  sees  beyond  :  the  tiny  flower 

Quivered  and  shut  with  pain  f 

I  bore  her  home :  she  sobbed  and  cried, 
A  mother's  looks  her  eyelids  dried. 

She  kissed  us  all  around: 
"  She  would  be  good !"  She  kept  her  word  ; 
The  little  staunch,  courageous  bird 
Shed  no  more  tears ;  but  still  was  heard 

That  stifled,  shuddering  sound ! 

'Twas  sacred  grief  we  dared  not  blame. 
(Alas !  she  can  but  feel  the  same 

When  Death  her  patli  shall  cross.) 
With  sad  respect  we  could  but  view 
The  brave  young  spirit  bent  in  two. 
Yet  gulping  tears  and  murmurs  due 

To  a  loved  playmate's  loss  ! 

We  dared  not  offer  sweets  or  toys, 
Insult  her  grief  with  vulgar  joys ; 

In  anxious  care  we  lurked. 
To  watch  the  first  glad  symptom  shown 
That  the  poor  heart  had  overflown. 
No  care  had  we ;  but  soon  her  own 

The  little  maiden  worked  I 
A  gentle  tap — its  sound  I  knew— 
Came  to  my  door,  which  open  flew: 

My  little  girl  I  saw. 
Still  shivering  in  her  sorrow's  brink, 
She  sobbed,  "  Papa — some  pen  and  ink— 
And — paper — if  I  had — I  think- 
That  I  should  like— to  draw  l" 
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I  seized  the  chance  with  ardour  iieeii : 
A  sheet  of  cartridge,  vast  and  clean. 

Fit  for  a  shipmau's  chart, 
I  spread  before  her  on  a  board, 
AVit!»  pen  and  pencil  amply  stored, 
UrusheA  and  colours — in  a  word, 

A  stock  in  trade  for  Art. 
The  bait  was  tempting ;  down  she  sat 
To  draw  her  cousin  Fan  and  Mat, 

The  pony  and  the  gig. 
The  sorrows  lulled  beneath  the  charm 
I  )f  Art,  the  sheet  became  a  swarm 
Of  living  stock,  for  field  and  farm 

Duck,  donkey,  horse,  and  pig. 
Her  uncle's  house  (she'd  never  seen) 
She  pictured  on  its  village  green. 

In  wild  perspective  traced ; 
"With  every  sketch  her  heart  grew  strong, 
And  bit  by  bit  its  load  of  wrong 
Cast  off,  until  a  humming  song 

The  bitter  sobs  replaced. 
The  pencil  sped,  the  sighs  were  stilled, 
The  hieroglyphic  sheet  was  filled 

A-blaze  with  blue  and  red, 
Orange  and  purple,  green  and  lake, 
Till,  finding  head  and  fingers  ache, 
She  gently  asked,  "  Please,  may  I  take 

My  drawings  up  to  bed?" 
I've  kissed  her,  smiling  in  her  sleep  : 
Her  jealous  fingers  firm  hold  keep 

Still  on  the  pictured  scroll; 
The  little  breast  keeps  heaving  still, 
The  parted  lips  yet  start  and  thrill ; 
But  pleasant,  soothing  memories  fill 

The  embryo  artist's  soul ! 
"  0  Goddess  Art!"  I  cried,  alone, 
"  Who  hast  such  saving  comfort  shown 

To  this  my  little  child, 
Thy  gifts,  that  I  have  thrown  away. 
On  her  bestow,  nor  let  her  stray 
From  thine,  the  path  of  Wisdom's  ray, 
The  pure  and  undefiled !" 


VIYA  L'lTALIA! 
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Two  years  ago  I  (a  City  man,  sir)  set  out 
alone  from  Bamam  Hill  to  spend  my  autumn 
in  Italy. 

I  took  the  nearest  way  over  tlie  Simplou, 
after  a  short,  cooling,  icy  glimpse  of  Switzer- 
land, to  Milan,  the  great  capital  of  Lombardy, 
and  whence  our  Crst  bankers  and  pawnbrokers, 
as  my  excellent  friend  the  editor  of  Notes  and 
Queries  assures  mc,  first  came.  From  the  barren 
snows  round  the  Simplou  hospice  we  tore  down 
the  passes,  our  diligence  horses  crowned  M-ith 
chcsnut  boughs,  to  Duonio  d'Ossola,  where,  when 
I  saw  brown,  half -clothed  men  munching  melons 
at  street  comers,  I  exclaimed  with  rapture,  "  I 
am  in  Italy !" 

The  next  niglit,  via  Lago  Maggiore,  I  got  to 
Milan,  through  fat  dark  plains  starry  with  fireflies, 
and  through  a  night  air  hoarse  with  frogs.  As 
the  diligence  swept  into  Milan  through  clouds 
of  powdery  white  dust,  I  caught,  on  my  way  to 
the  hotel,  moonlight  glimpses  of  the  great 
white  marble  cathedral,  with  its  pinnacles  fiue 
as  so  much  goldsmith  work,  stretching  up 
towards  heaven.    *    ♦    ♦ 


And  now,  from  the  dark  hush  of  the  outer 
SQuare,  with  its  sky  full  of  all  violet  depths 
01  dimness,  and  spangled  thick  as  the  imperial 
robe  of  Charlemagne  with  jewel  stars,  I 
turned  into  the  Caffi  (always  double  f  in 
Italian)  del  Duomo,  in  the  great  square 
of  the  cathedral.  A  moment  ago  I  stood 
in  the  square  looking  up  at  the  blue  dark- 
ness above  mc,  as  a  diver  might  view  the  sea 
above  his  head,  the  stars  standing  for  such 
phosphorescent  sparks  as  light  the  surf  of 
the  Mediterranean  when  it  breaks  in  harm- 
less flame  along  a  midnight  shore.  I  was 
communing  with  the  spirits  of  the  sky.  Merely 
by  passing  through  the  open  glass  folding- 
doors  of  the  cafl'e,  my  eyes,  were  suddenly 
dazzled  by  a  iangle  of  light,  my  cars  by  a  Babel 
of  voices.  The  waiters — Pierrots — were  every 
one  in  their  black  evening  dress,  or  in  their 
tight-fitting  black  ballet  dancing-trousers  and 
their  yellow  jackets.  The  place  was  full  of 
Austrian  ofiicers  in  their  spotless  white  uniforms, 
faced  and  turned  down  with  mazarin  blue  and 
cherry  colour,  their  heavy  steel-sheathed  cavalry 
swords,  tasscled  and  knotted  with  white  pipe- 
clayed leather,  rested  on  chairs,  hung  near  them 
on  the  wall  beside  their  cocked-hats,  or  clashed  as 
they  moved  insolently  alon^  the  white-and-black 
tiled  floor  of  the  cafT^.  It  was  a  wonderful 
change  from  the  darkness  and  almost  mournful 
hush  of  the  outer  square,  roofed  by  the  black 
blue  sky,  where  the  white  marble  Duomo  showed 
only  by  ghastly  dimmers  through  the  darkness. 

I  threw  myself  on  a  long  settee  that  lined  the 
wall,  within  convenient  reach  of  the  little  im- 
movable round  marble  table  on  which  some  empty 
cofi'ee-cups  stood,  aud  fell  to  study  the  Milanese. 
I  soon  forgot  the  outer  darkness,  where  the 

freat  white  slu-ine  of  marble,  pale  and  wan, 
eaped  up  its  little  clear-cut  casket  pinnacles, 
fine-leafcQ  aud  sharp,  unto  the  lingering  stars, 
that  seemed  to  burn  like  angels'  watch-fires  on 
their  highest  cresting  peaks,  and  plunged  my- 
self, with  the  relish  and  abandonment  of  a  tra- 
veller courting  forgetfulness  and  pleasure,  in  the 
maze  of  crystalled  lights  that  the  great  mirrors 
on  the  walls  echoed  and  repeated  till  they  seemed 
to  lengthen  into  avenues  and  corridors  of  yellow 
lamps,  repeating,  too,  the  white  uniforms,  and  the 
plumed  hats,  and  the  fair  flaxen  moustaches,  and 
the  swords  and  the  mazarins  and  cherry  colours, 
till  the  place  seemed  the  banquet-hall  of  the 
whole  white-coated  Austrian  army  :  the  waiters 
wlio  moved  about  among  the  crowd  standing  for 
orderlies  or  aide-de-camps.  Glimpses  of  sido 
rooms  showed  groups  of  patient  subalterns  with 
small  ground-plans  of  black-and-white  dominoes 
before  them,  and  each  with  his  small  redoubt  of 
conquered  pieces  thrown  up  behind  his  line  of 
battle ;  ana  from  other  doorways  leading  into 
imier  rooms  I  heard  the  roll  and  clashing  dry 
rattle  of  the  red  and  white  balls  on  the  green 
cloth,  luminous  in  the  orbing  lamplight. 

It  was  some  time  before  my  pleased  eye  could 
take  in  the  various  elements  of  this  animated 
scene ;  but,  as  my  eye  grew  calmer,  I  fomul  that 
the  occupants  of  this  cafl"5— -Uke  all  the  Milanese 
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caffes  I  had  seen — could  easily  be  divided  into 
three  sectioua :  Austrian  oflBccrs,  Milanese 
citizens,  and  the  landlord  (the  padrone)  and  liis 
busy  staff  of  waiters. 

lliere — at  a  sort  of  idealised  bar  built  up  with 
ice  tins,  massy  coffee-cups,  trays  for  change, 
lemonade  bottles,  little  receptacles  for  tlie 
sugar,  and  silvery  clear  tumblers  of  water, 
which  the  Italians  drink  to  correct  the  bilious- 
ness and  heat  of  coffee — sat  the  landlord,  play- 
ing legerdemain  tricks  with  silver  coins,  haul- 
ing in  and  dealing  out  copper  change  ;  and  there 
were  the  waiters  in  perpetual  ebb  and  flow, 
bringing  in  empty  cups,  or  loading  trays 
with  smoking  cupfub  for  some  expectant 
s.our-faced  Austrian  captain.  The  padrone 
looked  like  a  male  Fortmie,  distributinff  gifts 
and  favours,  as  he  tore  asunder  rolls,  or  filled  up 
small  decanters  of  clarety  Chiaveuna  Mine. 
The  Milanese  citizens  there  was  no  mistaking, 
with  their  gay,  flippant,  imeasy  mauucr,  and 
dark  pale  faces,  rather  effeminate  in  character. 
Each  had  hi*  little  paper  flag  or  newspaper 
fastened  to  a  strop  handle ;  each  his  smoking 
fragrant  coffee-cup,  tray  of  su^r,  and  tumbler 
of  water.  Some,  on  their  marble  circles,  were 
excavating  the  strawberry  ice's  melting  rose ; 
some  discoursed  with  frivolous  enthusiasm  about 
the  last  song  or  the  opera ;  others,  with  bows  of 
greeting  or  departing,  courteously  meant  for  tlie 
entire  company,  worked  in  and  out  the  swinging 
door.  Amongst  them,  however,  I  saw  a  few  of 
our  own  brave  English,  honest  rcd-and-wliites, 
contrasting  with  the  pale  olive  of  the  Milanese. 
Then  there  was  a  Dutchman,  in  wliite  hat,  and 
with  vacant,  light  blue  eyes ;  there  were  some 
couriers,  with  side  letter-pouches ;  some  spies 
and  bearded  Americans ;  some  Prussians,  bearded 
and  all  a-stare. 

But,  in  all  the  Milanese  I  saw  one  predominant, 
irrestrainable  feeling  of  alarm,  distrust,  and  con- 
cealed hatred  for  their  conquerors.  They  sat 
away  from  the  officers;  who  eyed  them  with 
contemptuous  defiance,  which,  though  only 
conveyed  by  the  eyes,  was  as  insolent  as 
if  a  sword-hilt  had  been  touched  or  a  pistol 
cocked.  Yes,  here  I  was  .seeing  the  old 
story — the  old  quarrel  from  the  old  cause — 
the  injured  hating  because  they  were  injured, 
the  injurer  hating  because  he  knew  that  he  was 
hated.  Here  were  the  Saxon  and  Norman,  the 
Russian  and  Circassian,  the  Tartar  and  the 
Chinaman,  over  again.  Let  a  drunken  man  shout 
out  a  word,  and  death  in  a  moment  would  be  in 
our  midst.  There  was  not  a  gesture  or  motion 
of  either  the  bhick-coated  Milanese  or  the  white- 
clad  Austrians  but  was  significant  of  hatred.  If 
the  glass  door  opened  and  ;ui  itiuenuit  blind 
guitar-player  came  in,  led  by  a  ragged  boy,  ami 
groped  about  eacli  of  the  tables  for  alms — for 
"  fpialche-cosa,"  for  "  the  little  money,"  for  "  the 
very  small  money,  for  the  love  of  Heaven" 
— the  surly  Austrians  would  go  on  in  their  knots 
of  gimrd-room  talk  and  pay  no  heed  to  the  old 
man's  misery,  unless  some  young  curled  darling 
of  the  Vienna  drawing-rooms  miglit  pull  down 
his  great  trailing  flaxen  moustoclies  and  throw  a 


curse— a  "  Potztausend  "  or  "  Henker" — at  the 
old  grey  head:  or  a  fat  general,  pidded  and 
stiff  with  pride  and  insolence,  twist  round  his 
ponderous  steel  sword,  so  that  it  flapped  against 
the  beggar  and  warned  him  off;  and  as  sure  as 
this  happened,  when  the  old  man,  completing  his 
itinerary,  reached  the  Alilanese  tables,  he  would 
be  received  with  words  of  kindness  and  sym- 
pathy, and  trays  of  change  would  be  poured  into 
his  hat  with  a  kindly  "God  be  with  you !"  If  an 
Italian  accidentally  knocked  a  sugar-tray  off 
his  table,  or  clashed  a  spoon  unseemingly  loud, 
or  kept  a  paper  too  long,  there  were  instantly  a 
dozen  fierce  Austrian  eyes  turned  devouringly 
upon  him :  not  for  long,  for  that  would  have  im- 
plied interest,  but  with  a  hasty,  insolent,  martinet 
scornfulness  that  seemed  to  augur  danger  to  the 
citizen  whom  insiilt  or  threat  could  goad  into  a 
duel  or  into  some  overt  act  of  rebellion. 

Nor  were  the  Italians  one  whit  behind  in  de- 
monstrating their  scorn  and  hatred  for  the 
Tedesci — the  Goths.  If  a  white-coat  entered 
with  a  more  than  usual  swagger,  or  with  any  ten- 
dency to  vinous  gaiety,  there  was  no  defying 
laugh,  or  hiss,  or  circulating  joke.  StiU  the 
Italian  heads  would  certainly  bend  closer  to- 
gether, and  when  the  heads  separated,  there  was 
a  very  malign  and  vexatious  smile  on  the  features 
of  them  all.  If  an  Austrian  dropped  his  hat, 
or  swept  off  a  glass  with  his  heavy  white 
gloves,  out  came  the  stinging  smile  again.  On 
neither  side  was  there  an  absence  of  re- 
straint, though  the  Austrians  bore  the  sur- 
veillance defiantly,  the  Italians  apprehensively. 
The  landlord  inclined  to  neither  party;  but, 
perhaps,  on  the  whole,  he  was  a  little  too  obse- 
quious to  that  truculent,  heavy -jawed  Austrian 
general,  alone  at  the  table  to  the  left,  balancing 
his  spoon  on  the  edge  of  his  thick  wliite  coffee- 
cup;  from  which  a  soft  fragrant  steam  rose 
like  the  smoke  from  a  gun  around  his  close 
iron-grey  hair,  and  lined  and  stubborn  brow. 

All  these  sigus  of  the  antipathy  of  rac^s  I 
took  in  very  slowly,  refreshing  myself  at  times 
with  the  kindly  scraps  of  Italian  greetings  that 
kept  flowing  round  and  round  me.  I  liked  to 
hear  the  "  Buona  notte,"  the  "  Grazia"  of  the 
waiters,  and  the  solenm  "  Addio."  I  liad  got 
tired  of  the  fops,  the  fools,  and  slaves,  who  keep 
Italy  enslaved,  prating  away  of  the  Scala 
news,  and  of  how  many  hearts  Piccolomini  had 
won  or  lost  since  yesterday ;  and  I  was  glad  to 
see  some  sheer  human  nature,  though  it  might 
be  an  unpleasant  aspect  of  it. 

My  eyes  had  nearly  worked  through  every 
covert  in  the  room,  when  I  heard  a  stem  cougu 
— a  severe,  martuiet's  cough — drowning  for  a 
moment  the  waiters'  high-pilched,  mechanical, 
abbreviated  cries  to  the  idealised  bar  of  "Una 
tazz',  col  lat!"  "Caffd  nero,  Numero  Tre!" 
"  Una  tazz' !" — I  found  it  proceeded  from  a 
cruel-looking,  hard-featured  Austrian  general  sit- 
ting by  himself  as  "  Numero  Due,"  in  a  quiet 
corner  lying  at  my  back.  It  required  no  great 
discernment  to  see  he  was  an  officer  in  high 
command,  for  there  was  a  buzz  among  the 
subalterns  as  he  entered ;  and  now,  as  I  turned 
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again  to  look  at  him,  I  saw  a  private  soldier  go 
up  to  him  and  deliver  him  an  official-looking 
sealed  packet. 

"  Some  Italian  fellow's  death-warrant,"  said 
a  young  officer  near  mc,  who,  chalking  the 
end  of  a  cue,  had  just  come  in  from  the  adjacent 
billiard-room  to  exchange  a  joke  and  chat  with 
a  friend  of  another  regiment  who  was  laugliiu^, 
with  two  or  three  more  flaxen-haired  Austrians, 
over  the  Seala  play-bill. 

"  Look  how  he  signs  the  beast's  dismissal  to 
heaven,"  said  the  tiieatre-goer,  turning  round  to- 
wards the  general. 

The  general,  who  had  called  for  pen  and  ink, 
was  signing  his  name  slowly  a  letter  at  a  time,  with 
sips  of  his  coffee  and  a  petit  doigt  of  cognac  be- 
tween each  stroke.  The  fact  was,  this  thick-headed 
tyrant  of  the  mess-room,  who  was  now  with  such 
nonchalance  signing  the  death-warrant  of  a  poor 
Italia}!,  had  been  promoted  from  the  ranks  for 
his  severities  in  Hungary,  and  could  not  write 
with  any  very  great  facility.  The  Italians  scowled 
when  they  saw  him  write,  for  the  rumour  had 
gone  round  the  caffe  that  poor  Luim  was  to  be 
shot  to-morrow  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  Piazza  della 
Fontana.  The  general,  who  did  not  do  things  with- 
out a  reason,  had  probably  some  motive,  known 
only  to  his  own  dark  stern  mind,  in  thus  in- 
sultingly and  openly  signing  this  death-warrant 
of  a  brave  man.  The  neatly-drcsscd  citizens 
in  black,  with  their  varnished  boots,  spotless 
gloves,  twirling  eanes,  and  paper  flags,  grew 
more  silent  than  ever,  and  talked  in  even  a  lower 
whisper. 

Yet,  now  and  then,  a  tongue  more  daring  than 
the  rest  would  shoot  out  as  if  merely  at  some 
waiter's  carelessness ;  or  one,  biting  his  red  lip 
white,  would  call  angrily  to  the  waiter  for  some 
chocolate,  with  a  voice  that  seemed  to  want  the 
accompaniment  of  a  blow  to  give  it  full  effect. 
I  knew  well  all  these  symptoms  of  suppressed 
rage ;  being  of  a  smouldering  nature  myself. 

Besides,  did  1  not  know  that  in  this  very  city, 
not  more  than  a  year  or  two  before,  the  streets, 
the  wide  squares — such  free  breathing  places  for 
bloody  whirlwinds  of  grape-shot  —  the  shady, 
narrow  deliles  of  streets  —  such  snug  passes 
for  barricades  of  riflemen — had  been  swilled  with 
Austrian  and  Italian  blood,  meeting  and  uniting 
after  death  ?  Had  I  not  been  shown  the  quiet 
little  street  with  the  grated  windows,  looking 
so  peaceful  and  eahn  iu  half  suusliine,  half 
shadow,  where,  but  a  few  short  mouths  before, 
there  had  been  a  belching  volcano  of  fire,  the  deli- 
cate, tender  women  throwing  their  children  out 
of  their  arms  to  drag  out  their  very  pianos  and 
harps  on  the  heads  of  the  cruel  Austrian  sol- 
diers? Had  not  these  white  coats  fired  at 
the  crowds  in  churches,  cliopped  down  in- 
offensive children,  bayoneted  old  men,  mur- 
dered women  with  becrating  whips  :  in  a  word, 
committed  all  the  cruelties  of  the  old  Croat 
and  the  modem  Cossack  ?  Had  not  the  very 
streets  outside  echoed  with  their  bullying 
cannon,  and  the  insolent  trample  of  the  horses 
of  their  hussars?  Had  not  these  quiet,  subtly 
feeling  Italians  —  so  passionate    in  love    anil 


hate,  so  retentive  of  kindness,  of  injury,  with 
such  a  great  past  behind  them  to  rouse  tlieir 
rage,  and  such  a  great  possible  future  before 
them  to  excite  their  hope — had  they  not  had 
fathers  shot,  and  mothers  cleft  down,  and  children 
piked,  and  brothers  trodden  to  bloody  mud,  by  the 
very  men  in  white  who  sat  yonder  with  all  the 
defying  pride  of  conquerors,  sipping  their  coffee 
and  burning  away  their  reed  cigars  with  aU  the 
idle  luxury  of  soldiers  restinjj  from  their  toil  of 
blood  ?  Why,  I  could  see  now  in  every  face  a  smile 
of  pleasure  at  the  vexation  the  coming  fate  of  the 
Milan  patriot  Luigi  seemed  to  give  the  loungers 
in  the  caffe  of  the  Cathedral  square.  Every  now 
and  then  the  constraint  of  silence,  so  deep  that 
you  might  ahnost  hear  the  grey  ash  of  the  cigar 
fall,  and  that  the  spirt  of  a  match  soundedin  it  like 
the  click  of  a  rifle,  was  broken  by  some  handsome 
young  Austrian  hussar  sweeping  his  fingers 
th  rough  the  grcatcurvingflaxenmoustaehe,which, 
soft  and  golden,  swept  up  nearly  to  his  cheek- 
bone,and  hoarselywhispenng,witli  a  husky  laugh, 
something  about  the  "  veruaramter  spitzbube," 
by  which  I  knew  he  meant  Luigi,  even  if  he  had 
not,  as  he  spoke,  given  a  sneering  and  sweeping 
look  down  the  opposite  row  of  sullen  Italian  faces, 
across  whose  brows  you  could  sec  the  glance 
passiog,  as  if  it  was  a  sabre  slash  and  had  left  a 
wound. 

I  was  thinking  of  leaving  Milan,  being  off  to 
Verona  on  the  morrow  to  meet  the  celebrated 
Two  Gentlemen ;  I  was,  on  my  way,  to  call  upon 
Shylock  iu  Venice,  and  Pelruciiio  in  learned 
Padua,  hoping  to  get  round  by  Milton's  Vallom- 
brosa,  and  not  to  leave  Italy  without  seeing  poor 
Keatcs's  grave,  out  by  the  walls  near  the  old 
Appian  Way  at  Rome.  I  had  stared  till  my  eyes 
were  tii-ed,  the  cafffe  was  getting  blue  and 
vapoury  with  smoke,  and  I  feft  so  anti-Austrian 
that  I  longed  to  get  to  my  quiet  hotel  bedroom, 
and  there  spout  Smollett's  fine  Ode  to  Liberty, 
and  rail  at  the  Austrians  at  my  ease,  when, 
glancing  into  an  angle  of  the  room  to  the  left 
of  the  general,  in  the  nook  formed  by  the  en- 
trance to  the  billiard-room,  perhaps  the  quietest 
and  least  obtrusive  spot  in  tlie  whole  caffe, 
I  saw  a  face — 

Such  a  face !  Good  God  !  what  a  living  open- 
air  Hell  Earth  must  be  to  some  men ! — to  men  who 
walk  with  graves  gaping  round  them,  to  whom 
every  wall  is  a  mosaic  of  tombstones,  to  whom 
the  sun  seems  black,  and  flowers  and  blue  sky 
are  hateful,  and  loving  women  and  tender  angel 
children  are  things  to  shake  the  fist  at,  in 
the  hopelessness  and  bitterness  of  unchanging 
misery  and  despair  !  This  was  the  face  of  such  a 
purgatorial  man — a  living  heart  dumb :  his  eyes 
were  raylcss;  his  pale,  bloodless  lips  were 
clenched'  together  immovably,  like  those  of  a 
strong,  stoical  man  under  the  surgeon's  knife ;  no 
part  of  his  waxen  face  moved  but  his  eyes — 
his  eyes  !  shall  I  ever  forget  them  ?  His  rest- 
less, oloodshot  eyes,  that  swept  over  the  room 
and  prowled  about  suspiciously  round  every  head: 
angrily  on  this  one,  indifferently  on  the  other : 
but  at'bst  ever  coming  and  focussing  down  with 
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basilisk,  burning-glass  power,  on  the  same  spot, 
the  spot  where  the  Austrian  general  sat  writing, 
by  the  second  lamp  to  the  left,  where  a  waiter, 
new  to  the  place,  with  frightened  hurry,  was 
watching,  as  he  pretended  to  hover  round  the 
next  unoccupied  table,  wiping  away  a  recent 
coffee-stain  and  some  grey  cigar-ash,  and  bow- 
ing to  the  ground  as  he  chanced  to  tread  on  the 
^neral's  sweeping  white  cloak  lined  with  red — 
a  condescension  for  which  tlie  satrap  repaid  him 
with  a  stabbing  look,  which  contained  the 
venom  and  cruelty  of  ten  courts-martial. 

The  general  had  finished  his  despatch  to 
Vienna,  probably  describing  with  cold  oflScial 
exultation  the  successful  arrest  of  the  ringleaders 
of  the  thirty-fourth  conspiracy  in  ililan  that 
year ;  he  had  M'ith  a  flare  and  melting  blot  duly 
sealed  the  imposing  document  with  a  heavy 
black  sepvdchral  seal,  when  an  officer,  stepping 
with  a  bow  from  the  next  table,  advanced  and 
took  the  despatch,  and,  as  he  took  it,  turned  to 
the  comer  where  the  mysterious  man  I  have 
mentioned  sat,  and  pointed  him  out  with  his 
white  glove  to  liis  commanding  officer.  I  was 
so  near  that  I  could  hear  what  he  said : 

"General  Hassenpflug,  that  miserable  dog 
you  see  there  in  the  corner  is  the  brother  of  the 
rogue  we  shoot  to-morrow." 

"Indeed,"  said  the  general,  smiling  con- 
descendingly, and  twirling  the  glove  he  had  not 
yet  put  on  by '  one  finger.  He  then  tapped 
nis  shelving  grey  brow,  bit  Ids  glove,  and  whis- 
pered to  the  orderly,  who,  taking  off  his  shako, 
passed  round  the  tables,  and,  with  a  whisper, 
nanded  it,  as  if  for  some  charitable  collection,  to 
the  various  groups  of  officers.  Some  laughed, 
and  threw  in  a  cigar  or  a  libretto  book ;  others 
tossed  in  half  a  dozen  lire  ;  one  gave  two  gold 
pieces  ;  others  three  or  four  silver  crowns.  The 
orderly  bowed  as  each  put  in  liis  contribution, 
and  brought  the  jingling  hatful,  back  to  the 
general,  ■vvno,  humming  "  J3uona  Serji,"  the  good 
night  song  from  the  Barber  of  Seville,  waited, 
beating  time  with  his  foot,  impatiently.  I  could 
see  that  he  detected  the  character  of  every  con- 
tributor by  the  alms,  and  by  the  maimer  in 
which  it  was  given  ;  I  could  see  the  sneer  and 
smile  alternating  light  and  shadow  in  his  face. 
He  did  not  change  a  muscle  as  the  orderly 
brought  him  the  hat,  but  he  quietly  lighted  a  ci^ar 
with  a  match  that  shed  an  orange  glow  on  nis 
fingers,  and  then,  turning  to  the  orderly,  ran 
his  hand  through  the  money  contemptuously, 
dropping  the  handful  he  raised  back  into  the 
hat.  l£s  face  seemed  to  say,  "  This  is,  per- 
haps, a  foolish  bit  of  charity  of  mine,  ana  is 
rather  hard  on  the  young  subs,  who  have  given 
a  (luarter's  pay  to  win  my  good-will ;  but  perhaps 
it  is  well  saved  from  oilliards,  vingt-et-un, 
taverns,  and  lorettes."  He  beckoned  the  orderly 
with  his  finger. 

The  orderly  came,  he  wliispered  in  his  car. 
The  orderly  instantly  stepped  forward  in  a  dig- 
nified way,  to  show  that  he  was  not  accustomed 
to  run  cn-ands,  and  asking  the  waiter  for  a 
handkerchief,  poured  the  coins  into  it,  then, 
without  knotting  the  ends,  simply  griped  them 


togetlier ;  and  now  with  every  eye  in  the  room, 
including  the  imperturbable  general's,  on  him, 
he  advanced  to  the  poor  Italian  in  the  comer, 
who  lay  heedless  of  everything,  with  his 
head  on  the  table  hid  in  his  cloaked  hands,  and 
with  a  few  curt  military  words  that  did  not 
reach  my  ear,  flung  down  the  money  before 
him  on  the  table.  He  could  not  have  said  with 
clearer  contempt,  "  This  is  an  alms,"  if  he  had 
struck  the  man  as  he  gave  it. 

In  the  hush  that  followed  this  unusual  act  of 
generosity  in  the  general  (the  Mneral,  by-the-by, 
gave  nothing),  I  could  hear  the  landlord  say  to 
his  head-waiter : 

"  Poor  Giacomo,  this  Austrian  money  will  be 
useful  to  him ;  for  all  the  family  farm  was  con- 


fiscated when  Luigi  was  found  guilty. 

.a. 


He  must 


The  man  did  not  lift  up  his  head 
be  asleep. 

"  Wake  him !"  said  the  general,  gruffly,  as  if 
he  was  giving  orders  to  fire  a  battery. 

The  orderly  shook  him.  That  moment,  sudden 
as  a  fire,  the  man  leaped  up,  and,  with  de- 
moniac rage,  flung  the  money  on  the  floor. 
How  he  stamped  on  it,  spitting  as  he  stamped ! 
Then  kicking,  so  that  the  money  flew  in  a 
running  and  rolling  mass  about  the  room,  click- 
ing against  sword-sheaths,  or  jarring  against 
iron-legged  tables,  he  sat  down  as  before, 
gazing  vacantly  at  the  opposite  wall.  There 
was  a  buzz  of  angry  voices,  and  one  or  two 
swords  were  half  dxawTi;  but  the  colonel, 
waving  them  back,  advanced  alone  towards  him. 
There  was  a  dangerous  revulsion  from  vacancy 
to  a  deadly  serpentine  inteUigence  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Italian  as  he  advanced.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
he  could  ^vith  difficulty  restrain  liimself  from 
i-ushing  forward  and  stabbing  the  Austrian ;  but 
he  only  bit  his  lip  harder  tlian  ever  and  waited 
for  his  arrival,  rolling  himself  up  in  his  cloak. 

"  Gentlemen,  silence,"  cried  the  colonel ;  "this 
is  a  case  for  the  hospital,  not  for  the  guard- 
room." Then  (advancing  and  laying  his  glove 
on  the  shoulder  of  Luigi's  brother)  he  added,  in 
a  rough  whisper,  that  passed  through  the  whole 
room,  "We  have  our  eyes  upon  you.  Take 
cai-e!" 

The  man  spumed  his  shoulder  from  him.  The 
colonel  merely  smiled  cmelly,  paid  his  reckoning, 
and  strode  to  the  door.  "  These,"  thought  1, 
"  are  the  fmits  of  oppression.  These  are  the 
crimson  blossoms  of  one  bad  man's  ambition." 
At  that  moment,  as  the  colonel's  thick-gloved 
hand  touched  the  brass  knob  of  the  door,  a  dis- 
tant but  swift  growmg  crescendo  of  military 
music  made  us  afl  forget  the  siUlen  Italian,  and 
di-cw  our  attention  to  the  Cathedral-square. 

Every  night  those  hated  white  coats  de- 
filed through  the  conquered  city  of  the 
Viscontis  and  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  with  drums 
and  music,  and  great  gilded  lanterns  borne  on 
poles,  and  half  a  mile  of  glittering,^  slanting 
bayonets— half  a  mile  of  bronzed,  delving  faces, 
knowing  they  were  scowled  ftt  and  hated 
—half  a  mile  of  drilled  Austrians,  with 
flaxen  moustaches  and  white  coats.  Eirst 
down  the  side  street  by  the  cathedral  a  spot 
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of  white  and  yellow— then,  dashes  of  red  fea- 
thers or    flowing  -flags    lighted   by   swinEfiug 
lights — then   a  racing  mob,    widening,  widen- 
ing to  broad  lines  of  stern  white  men,  with 
a    bristling    roof   of   bayonets,    marching  de- 
fiantly, with  that  peculiar  rigidity  and  stern 
forward  look  that  is  so  insulting  and  so  sell- 
conscious —  nearer,    througli    clouds    of    dust, 
nearer,  with  tramp  even  and  measured,   as  of 
one   vast  many-footed  machine,   tramp,  tramp, 
the  one  end  of  the  half-mile,  with  feet  rising  as 
the  feet  of  the  other  half  come  to  the  ground, 
the  half-mile  of  white  men  moving  on  with  a 
strong  vermicular  motion,   like   that   of  some 
white  poisonous  caterpillar  escaped  from  a  fat 
flour-bin,  and  passing  on  to  some  more  dangerous 
form  of  existence— wl^at  a  contrast  to  those  gay 
opera  tunes  and  opera  marches,  the  stem  faces 
under  the  bayonets  lighted  by  fitful  gleams  of  lan- 
tern light;  tbescowlingfaces'^of  the crushed-up  ci- 
tizens who  cower,  driven  up  in  doorways,  to  look  ! 
I  went  home  as  the  colonel  took  horse  at  the 
door  for  bis  suburban  barracks,  and,  just  as  the 
procession  faded  away  down  a  side  street,  play- 
ing a  beautiful  fairy  waltz  by  Strauss,  I  got  my 
key  from  the  porter,  undressed  quickly,  said  a 
short  prayer  for  England,  and  threw  myself  under 
my  gauzy  counterpane.    I  fell  dowu  into  a  dream 
as  into  a  well.     I  fancied  myself  in  a  cathe- 
dral,   strcwu  with    kneeling    Italians,    bowed 
before  the  cross  under  the  coloured  shade  of 
those  giant  windows  of  the  Duomo.     Suddeidy 
the  priests  threw  off  their  cloth-of-gold  robes 
and  appeared  as  Austrian  generals,  the  chorister 
boys  with  the  censers  were  as  quickly  trans- 
formed to  drummers,  muskets  were  handed  over 
from  behind  the  great  silver  cross  and  jewelled 
jdtar, and  the  slaughter  bejpn.  The  people  rushed 
to  the  doors ;  the  bullets  ploughed  through  them; 
then  a  darkness  rose,  and  a  chilling,  stifling  dread 
mingled  with  my  dreams — a  sense  of  rage,  and 
yet  more  of  fear,  of  stniggle,  of  dread  and  ap- 
prehension.    My  heart  beats  so  loud  I  can  hear 
nothing  else — beat — beat — it  pulses  like  a  parch- 
ment  drum.     It   comes   upon    me — there  arc 
drums  somewhere  below.  The  windows  are  open 
—it  is  an  early  review.     I  look  at  my  watch 
on  the  table — ^just  six.   I  rise — drums  nearer.    I 
throw  back  the  green  Venetian  blinds — the  sun 
pours   in   as   I  look    out    over    the    balcony. 
Austriiui  dnmis! — here  they  come!     A  great 
shining  shmt  of  glistening  bayonets  and  white 
coats  defile  past.    Drums,  drums,  drums !  vi- 
brant and  threatening— fainter— fainter — out  of 
sight — fainter. 

1  ring  the  bell;  I  hear  my  boots  clumped 
down  outside,  and  call  the  waiter. 
"  What  are  these  drums  ?" 
"  Austrian  demonstration,"  he  says,  "  signor 
mio.  Terrible  news.  General  Hasscnpflug  was 
found  last  night,  at  about  eleven  and  a  half, 
just  outside  tlie  Porta  Verccllina,  on  the  road 
to  his  Vercelli  villa,  stark  dead,  shot  through 
the  heart,  and  on  the  white  vineyard  wall,  over 
his  battered  head,  was  written  by  a  bloody  finger, 
'  Viva  l'Itali.v  !'  " —  Immediately  I  thought 
of  those  watchful  eyes.  I  dressed,  and  thought. 


WTien  I  came  down  stairs  into  the  coffee- 
room,  1  asked  the  waiter,  who  was  tripping 
about  adjusting  the  breakfast -tables,  if  there  were 
any  suspicion  of  the  murderer,  and  if  he  knew 
at  what  hour  the  murder  was  committed. 

"  They  say,  signor  mio,  that  the  murderer  is 
the  brother  of  Luigi  who  was  shot  this  morning 
at  six ;  I  believe  the  body  was  fouml  at  a  quar- 
ter-past eleven." 

I  had  left  the  cafffe  at  ten. 

It  was  last  December,  about  Christmas- 
time. I  had  plunged  again  into  the  vortex  of 
City  business,  and  had  almost  forgotten  Milan. 
One  night,  when  I  returned  to  my  country- 
house  near  London,  a  policeman  came  to  teU. 
me  that  a  poor  Italian  musician  had  iust  been 
found  frozen  to  death  in  one  of  my  field  sheds. 

I  went  with  the  policeman  till  we  reached 
the  shed.  He  led  me  in,  and,  holding  his  bull's- 
eye  to  the  head  of  the  dead  man,  snowed  me  a 
smnink,  worn  face,  that  I  recognised  as  Gia- 
como's — the  face  I  never  could  forget. 

"  And  the  curious  thing  which  is,  sir,"  said  the 
policeman,  lighting  me  out  again  to  the  back  of 
the  shed,  "  that  we  found  him,  as  if  asleqi,  out- 
side in  the  snow,  just  where  I  stand.  He  had 
written  some  foreign  words  on  the  snow,  that 
you  still  may  be  able  to  read,  if  you  know  fo- 
reign languages,  for  I. took  care  not  to  draw  the 
corpse  over  them.    Here,  where  my  light  is,  sir." 

1  looked  dowu  and  read — 

"  Viva  l'Italia  !" 

It  was  of  course  a  mere  coincidence  the  poor 
man  coming  to  my  field  to  die,  but  still  it  was 
strange — coincidences  are  strange.  Viva  V Italia! 
Poor  fellow ! 


A  NEW  SENTIMENTAL  JOURNEY. 

IN   PIVE   PARTS.      PART   THE    LAST. 
CHAPTER  THE   FOURTEENTH. 

"  Who's  that  says  he  doesn't  believe  in  pre- 
sentiments?" said  a  dark,  bony  man,  who  was 
sittine  in  a  comer  where  I  had  hitherto  not  ob- 
served him. 

A  young  man  seated  opposite  me  answered 
modestly  that  numberless  instances  in  which  he 
had  himself  experienced  forebodings  which  had 
proved  utterly  groundless,  had  led  him  to  be 
less  apprehensive  when  full  of  anticipation  of 
coming  evil,  than  when  an  unusual  gaiety  was 
upon  him,  as  he  had  oftener  noted  this  latter 
sensation  to  be  the  foremnner  of  evil  than  the 
former. 

I  dare  say  there  are  few  persons  who  read 
these  pages  who  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  be 
involved  in  a  conversation  which  bores  them  to 
an  excess,  while  some  one  is  talking  within  ear- 
shot upon  some  subject  of  extreme  interest, 
which  it  would  be  very  pleasant  to  listen  to. 
Those  who  have  passed  through  such  an  expe- 
rience will  be  ready  to  corroborate  my  statement 
that  the  efi'eet  of  fistcnin^  and  answering  while 
you  are  trying  to  cjitch  w-liat  is  going  on  else- 
where, is  a  great  and  unpleasant  one. 

It  was  in  this  position  that  I  now  found 
myself.    The  little  man  with  the  Morning  Post 
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was  troubling  me  with  his  small  chatierings, 
while  the  bony  man,  who  was  a  believer,  I  found, 
in  present imeats,  was  narrating  something  in 
defence  of  his  belief  which  I  wanted  very  much 
to  hear.  As  far  as  I  can  remember,  the  effect  of 
what  these  two  personages — the  little  Snob  and 
the  Present imentalist — were  saying  was  some- 
thing to  this  puqwse— a  desperate  jumble,  as 
the  reader  will  see : 

Snob. — I  can't  say  I  know  him  personally, 
but  he's  one  of  those  people  whom  one  has  met, 
you  know,  in  society.  He  married  a  niece  of 
that  man 

PuESENTiMENTALisT. — It  occuTred  in  my 
o-wTi  experience  while  travelling  in  the  East, 
and 

Snob. — The  family  have  larM  estates  in 
Somersetshire ;  and,  indeed,  my  brother,  whose 
property  extends  some  miles  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, and  who  is  intimate  with  all  the  county 
families 

Myself. — ^Yes,  so  it  must 

Pkesentimentalist. — I  had  had  a  bad  time 
of  it  with  the  Arabs  that  day,  who,  as  usual, 
wanted  to  rob  me 

Snob. — So  when  these  people  came  down  to 
settle  there,  the  question  became  important 
whether  or  not  they  would  be  received  into 
society 

Myself. — (Silent.) 

Phesentimentalist. — Till  at  last  I  was  ob- 
liged, very  reluctantly,  to  pull  out  my  six-bar- 
relled revolver,  and  pointing  it  at  the  man  who 
appeared  to  be  the  ringleader,  I  informed  him, 
in  my  best  Arabic,  that  there  were,  besides  the 
barrel  he  saw,  five  others  ready 

Snob  (who  must  have  been  going  on  all  tliis 
time). — So  much  so,  indeed,  that  very  few  of 
the  county  families  had  called  upon  the  new 
comers  at  all.  Of  course,  it  placed  my  brother 
in  a  very  unpleasant  position,  and 

Presentimentaust, — Luckily  enough — for 
more  reasons  than  the  great  one  that  bloodshed 
was  avoided — luckily  enough  the  threat  was  quite 
sufficient,  and  I  was  able  to  get  away 

Snob. — It  became  a  question  of  great  im- 
portance what  course  my  brother  should  adopt, 
whether,  in  short,  he  should  call  upon  them  or 
not.  Now,  what  should  you  have  done  under 
the  circumstances  ? 

Myself  (dreamily  to  Snob).— I  should  have 
let  fly  the  revolver  amongst  them. 

Snob  (touchily). — I  am  afraid,  sir,  I  have 
not  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  your  ai-. 
tention. 

Myself. — I  beg  your  pardon — I  meant  to 
say  that  you  did  quite  right.  I  agree  with  your 
view  perfectly — ^yes — oh,  decidedly. 

It  wouldn  t  do.  Snob  was  offended.  He 
entrenched  himself  behind  the  Morning  Post, 
and  I  was  left  in  peace  to  listen  to  the  Presenti- 
mentalist,  who  had  seduced  me  into  a  breach  of 
manners  of  which  I  was  heartily  ashamed.  The 
believer  in  presentiments  liad,  by  this  time,  got 
into  the  thick  of  his  story,  and  it  was  curious 
to  observe  my  neighbour  with  the  Morning  Post 
trying  not  to  listen  to  it.    His  eye  waudered 


perpetually  from  the  sheet  before  liim,  and  at 
last  he  was  obliged  to  ^ve  it  up,  and  give  his 
whole  attention,  as  the  rest  of  us  did,  to  what 
was  going  on. 

Having  lost  the  good  opinion  of  this  little 
gentleman,  do  not  let  me  lose  the  Prcsenti- 
mentalist's  story  as  well.  Where  has  he  got  to 
now? 

"  I  got  over  my  difficulty  with  the  Arabs," 
said  the  believer  in  presentiments,  "  returned, 
to  my  temporaiy  abode  at  Jerusalem,  and  went 
into  the  little  garden  at  the  back  of  the  house 
to  fire  off  the  revolver,  as  I  have  an  excessive 
dislike  of  keeping  fire-arms  by  me  loaded.  It 
was  well  I  had  not  been  driven  in  my  affray 
with  the  Arabs  to  the  necessity  of  usinff  my 
revolver  as  well  as  showing  it,  for  I  found,  on 
pulling  the  trigger,  that  it  was  a  fixture,  and 
that,  owing  to  some  derangement  in  the  lock,  I 
could  not  stir  it  with  all  my  force.  As  1  never 
went  out  without  being  armed,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  have  the  pistol  looked  to  at  once.  So  I 
went  to  a  friend  of  mine,  a  resident  at  Jerusa- 
lem— an  Englishman  and  a  surgeon — to  ask 
him  if  he  could  tell  me  of  any  mechanic  in 
the  place  who  was  Ukelv  to  understand  the 
piece  of  machinery  which  required  repair. 
There  was  only  one  man,  he  said,  who  could 
be  trusted  in  such  a  case.  He  was  a  Ger- 
man locksmith,  who  had  been  living  a  year  or 
two  at  Jerusalem,  and  who  was  the  most  intelli- 
gent workman  in  the  town.  He  could  do  what 
I  wanted  if  it  could  be  done  at  all,  and  mv 
friend  the  surgeon  would  go  with  me  to  his 
house  at  once.  It  was  a  i^irk  and  miserable 
place,  this  locksmith's  shop,  dirty  and  incon- 
venient for  the  purpose  to  which  it  had  been 
applied.  It  was  surrounded  by  the  implements 
of  its  owner's  trade,  an  unplesisant  one  enough 
in  a  climate  where  the  necessity  of  using  a 
fire  is  so  distressing  a  thing  as  it  is  in  the  East, 
But  the  locksmith !  Who  could  observe  any- 
tliing  else  in  the  place  when  tliat  man  was 
there  to  fix  the  attention,  to  attract  the  eyes 
which  shuddered  while  they  looked  ?  If  ever  I 
saw  a  man  with  a  great  sorrow,  a  heavy  anxiety, 
a  deadly  expectancy,  gnawing  at  his  heart,  he 
was  before  me  when  I  first  caught  sight  of  that 
German  locksmith.  He  was  a  tall  and  power- 
fully built  man,  but  attenuated  to  a  shadow. 
His  hollow  eyes,  sunk  deep  in  his  head,  were  full 
of  an  indescribable  horror.  His  hair  was  long 
and  grey,  but  his  beard  was  black  as  jet. 

"But  what  a  doomed  look — what  a  fatal 
aspect  1 

"  And  yet,  to  a  physiognomist,  the  mark  that 
had  been  set  upon  this  man's  brow  had  not  been 
left  there  by  a  deed  of  crime.  It  was  the  ghost 
of  some  sight  of  horror  that  haunted  his  past — 
it  was  the  apprehension  of  some  impending 
misery  that  hung  over  his  future.  Briefly  ex- 
plaining to  him  what  was  wanted,  I  left  the  re- 
volver in  his  hands,  cautioning  him  that  it  was 
loaded  in  every  chamber.  The  locksmith  shud- 
dered as  he  took  the  weapon  from  my  hands. 

"  '  What,  in  Heaven's  name,  is  the  matter 
with  that  man  P*  were  my  first  words  as  I  left 
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the  sliop  with  my  fricud  the  surgeon ;  '  there  is 
some  sad  history  attached  to  that  man's  life,  I 
know.* 

"  *  There  is,'  said  the  surgeon,  '  and  it  so 
happens  that  tlic  circumstances  connected  with 
it  are,  perhaps,  better  known  to  myself  than  to 
any  other  person  you  could  apply  to.' 

"The  story,"  said  the  behcvcr  in  presenti- 
ments, lookine  round  at  the  company  assembled 
at  the  English  tavern,  "is  a  short  one,  aud  if 
vou  feel  interested  in  hearing  it,  I  will  narrate 
it,  partly  as  the  surgeon  told  it  to  me,  and  partly 
(lor  at  last  I  had  some  share  in  it)  as  the  facts 
camo  under  my  own  observation." 

We  expressed  our  anxiety  to  hear  more,  and 
the  believer  in  presentiments  went  on  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  About  four  years  ago  a  party  of  travellers 
arrived  at  a  certain  convent  in  Jerusalem,  at 
which  you  can  be  put  up  for  the  night  and  enter- 
tained very  much,  as  European  travellers  who  are 
crossing  tne  Alps  are  received  at  the  Great  St. 
Bernard.  Amongst  the  party  who  had  newly  ar- 
rived was  one  who — as  had  been  the  case  with  my- 
self— had  got  the  lock  of  his  pistol  so  deranged 
that  it  was  impossible  to  stir  it,  and  as  he,  like 
myself,  and  most  other  Eastern  travellers,  very 
pauch  disliked  the  idea  of  proceeding  on  his 
journey  unarmed,  he  was  anxious  to  have  the 
defect  in  his  weapon  attended  to  at  once.  It 
was  easier  to  feel  this  want  than  to  get  it  sup- 
plied, there  being  no  one  at  that  time  in  Jeru- 
salem who  would  be  at  all  likely  to  understand 
the  pistol  in  question,  which  was  a  revolver,  and 
furnished  with  all  th©  latest  improvements.  At 
length,  however,  after  much  consideration  and 
casting  about  as  to  what  was  to  be  done,  one  of 
the  lay  brothers  of  the  convent  suggested  a  way 
out  of  the  diflBcidty  which  seemed  promising 
enough.  There  were,  he  said,  a  couple  of  Ger- 
man travellers  sleeping  that  night  in  the  convent 
who  were  locksmiths  by  trade,  and  he  had  little 
doubt  that  one  of  them  would  be  able  to  do  what 
was  necessary  to  the  pistol,  if  anybody  could. 
The  weapon  was  handed  over  to  the  lay  orotlier, 
who  at  once  took  it  to  the  room  which  the  two 
Glermans  occtipicd,  and,  explaining  to  them  what 
was  amiss,  asked  if  they  would  undertake  to  set 
it  right.  The  traveller,  he  added,  would  pay 
them  liberally  for  their  trouble. 

"The  two  Germans  were  sitting  at  supper 
when  the  lav  brother  came  in  with  the  pistol  in 
his  hand.  The  elder  of  them,  whose  name  was 
Max,  getting  up  from  table,  took  the  weapon 
from  the  monk,  and  carried  it  to  the  window  (as 
the  light  was  fading),  that  he  might  examine  it 
more  eoninlctely.  His  friend  remained  at  table 
sitting  with  his  back  towards  Max,  finishing  liis 
supper  in  a  philosophical  manner  enough. 
The  German  who  was  examining  the  pistol 
had  not  been  so  occupied  for  a  couple  of  minutes, 
when  it  went  olT  witii  a  loud  noise.  At  that 
moment,  the  poor  fellow  who  was  sitting  eating 
his  supper  at  the  table  fell  forward  without 
uttering  a  sound.  The  charge  had  entered  his 
back. 
"  He  fell  upon  his  face  on  the  ground,  and 


when  my  friend,  who  told  me  the  story — and 
who  as  surgeon  to  the  embassy  was  sent  for  at 
once — ^when  he  arrived,  it  seemed  to  him  at 
first  as  if  two  men  had  been  killed  instead  of 
one,  for  both  the  Germans  were  stretched  upon 
tlic  floor,  and  he  who  was  to  be  the  survivor, 
liolding  the  other  locked  in  his  arms,  wore  upon 
his  ghastly  countenance  the  deadlier  look  of  the 
two.  It  was  quite  a  difficult  thing  to  separate 
them.  The  wounded  man  had  got  the  other's 
hand  in  his,  as  if  by  that  to  reassure  him,  and  to 
show  him  that  he  loved  liim  all  the  same. 

"The  surgeon  caused  the  wounded  man — it 
was  but  too  evident  that  he  had  not  long  to  live 
— to  be  removed  to  the  infirmary  and  laid  upon 
a  bed  to  die.  It  was  a  bed  that  stood  beneath 
a  window,  and  across  which,  when  the  sun  was 
setting,  the  shadow  of  a  cypress  fell.  A  very 
brief  examination  showed  that  any  attempt  to 
relieve  tlie  dying  man  would  be  useless,  and 
they  could  only  stanch  the  blood  that  flowed 
from  his  wound  and  watch  him  with  that  breath- 
less eagerness — there  is  none  like  it — with  which 
men  watch  their  brother,  when  each  short  breath, 
drawn  less  and  less  often,  seems  as  though  it 
were  the  last.  As  for  the  other  German,  he  was 
sunk  in  a  heap  upon  the  ground  beside  the  bed 
in  speechless  stupefaction.  One  of  his  hands 
was  on  the  couch,  and  the  expiring  efi'ort  of  the 
dying  man  was  to  take  this  passive  hand  in  his. 
Those  who  were  around  him  seeing  then  a  change 
upon  his  face,  leant  hastily  over  him,  for  they 
heard  him  whisper  faintly. 

"  'Poor  Max,'  he  said — 'poor  Max.'  The 
last  act  of  the  man  who  died  was  to  pity  the 
man  who  lived. 

"  And  well  he  might. 

"  For  some  time  it  was  very  uncertain  whe- 
ther the  man  wjio  had  thus  slain  his  best  and 
dearest  friend  would  not  speedily  follow  him  into 
another  world — so  fejirfully  was  he  afl'ected. 
For  a  still  longer  period  it  was  doubtful  in  the 
last  degree  whether  he  would  retain  his  reason. 
And,  indeed,  at  the  time  when  the  story  was 
told  me  he  could  hardly  be  said  to  be  altogether 
of  sound  mind.  At  that  very  time  the  man  was 
haunted  by  a  Gxed  presentiment  that  he  should 
die  one  day  as  his  friend  had  died.  No  reason- 
ing with  him  had  the  least  effect,  the  presenti- 
ment had  taken  a  hold  upon  his  mind  which 
nothing  could  shake.  Those  who  wished  him 
well — and  there  were  many — had  often  tried  to 
lead  him  to  a  happier  frame  of  mind,  and  to 
make  him  take  an  interest  in  his  own  future. 
They  had  urged  him,  since  he  had  taken  up  his 
abode  in  Jerusalem,  to  settle  there  more  com- 
fortably, to  get  into  a  better  and  more  convenient 
workshop,  and,  since  his  skill  as  a  workman  al- 
ways ensured  him  the  means  of  living,  to  marry. 
For  they  knew  that  the  fresh  interests  of  a 
domestic  nature  which  would  follow  would  be  of 
the  greatest  possible  service  to  him. 

"  '  The  day  will  come,*  was  his  invariable  an- 
swer to  all  such  advice — '  the  day  will  come  when 
some  one  will  shoot  me  with  a  pistol  through 
the  back,  just  as  1  shot  my  friend.  That  day 
will  surely  come ;  what  have  I  to  do,  then,  with  a 
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wife,  or  children — witli  a  wife  whom  I  should 
leave  a  widow — with  children  whom  I  should 
leave  fatherless  ?  "What  have  I  to  do  with  set- 
tling— with  comfort,  or  a  home  ? 

"  '  I  shall  have  a  home  when  the  pistol-bullet 
sends  me  to  my  grave  beside  my  friend. 

" '  I  shall  go  liome  then/  said  the  German 
locksmith." 

CHAPTER  THE  FIFTEENTH. 

"  So  much,"  continued  the  narrator  of  this 
sad  story,  "  for  what  I  learnt  from  my  friend 
the  surgeon  concerning  the  past  life  of  the  sin- 
gular man  by  whose  appearance  I  had  been  so 
powerfully  struck.  Of  the  remaining  portion  of 
nis  lustoi-y  the  particulars  came  under  my  own 
knowledge,  and  with  the  circumstances  of  its 
termination  I  myself  was  to  a  certain  extent 
mixed  up. 

"  My  revolver  was  sent  back  to  me  repaired, 
and  as  I  was  just  about  to  start  away  on  a  short 

1'oumey  into  the  environs,  and  was  in  some  haste, 
'.  set  off  without  trying  it. 

"  In  the  course  of  the  day,  however,  partly 
wishing  to  ascertain  how  far  my  pistol  was  re- 
stored to  a  condition  of  usefulness,  partly  from 
a  desire  to  bring  down  a  bird  which  I  saw  on 
the  wing,  apparently  within  pistol-shot,  I  lifted 
my  revolver  to  let  fly  at  him. 
"  The  weapon  missed  fire. 
"  On  examination,  1  found  that  the  defect  this 
time  was  precisely  the  reverse  of  what  it  had 
been  before.  The  lock  went  so  loosely  now, 
and  had  so  little  spring  in  it,  that  the  hammer 
did  not  fall  upon  the  cap  with  sufficient  force  to 
explode  it.  I  tried  the  pistol  several  times,  and 
finding  it  useless,  sent  it  again,  on  my  return  to 
Jerusalem,  to  the  German  locksmith,  charging 
my  servant  to  explain  to  him  its  new  defect,  and 
above  all  things  to  caution  him  as  to  its  being 
loaded,  as  I  had  done  myself  on  the  former  oc- 
casion. 

"  Mark  how  that  pistol  played  with  the  man's 
life !  Mark  how  it  returns  to  him  again  and 
again  !  Why  not  have  done  its  work  at  once  ? 
"  The  revolver  was  brought  back  to  me  the 
next  day  in  a  state,  as  I  was  told,  of  perfect 
repair. 

"  This  time  I  took  it  into  the  garden  to  try 
it.  The  first  time  it  went  off  well  enough,  but 
at  the  next  time — for  I  was  determined  to  prove 
it  thoroughly— I  found  that  its  original  defect 
had  retumea,  and  the  lock  would  not  stir,  pull 
at  the  trigger  as  1  might. 

"  '  There  is  something  radically  wrong  here,'. 
I  said.  '  I  will. go  myself  and  see  the  German 
locksmith  about  it,  without  delay.' 

"  'That  pistol  .'igaiu,'  said  the  locksmith,  look- 
ing up,  as  I  entered  his  miserable  abode. 

"  What  would  I  not  have  given  to  have  been 
able  to  say  anything  that  would  have  altered  the 
expression  of  that  haggard  couutcuancc.  But  it 
was  impossible.  1  made  some  attempts  to  draw 
the  poor  fellow  into  conversation,  though  I  felt 
that  even  if  these  had  not  proved  (as  they  did) 
wholly  useless,  my  comparative  ignorance  of  his 
language  would  have  stood  in  the  way  of  my 
saying  anything  that  could  have  been  of  any 


seiTice.  Our  conversation,  then,  limited  itself 
to  the  matter  in  hand,  and  we  agreed  tliat  the 
only  thing  to  be  done  with  the  pistol  now  was 
to  take  its  lock  off,  and  make  a  perfectly  new 
one  in  imitation  of  it.  This,  however,  would 
take  some  time,  and  it  would  be  necessary  that 
the  locksmith  should  keep  the  weapon  by  him 
for  three  or  four  .days  at  least.  He  took  it  from 
my  hands  as  he  told,  me  so,  and  placed  it  care- 
fully on  a  shelf  at  the  back  of  his  shop. 

" '  Above  all  things,'  I  said,  as  I  left  the 
house — '  above  all  things,  remember  that  the  re- 
volver is  loiided.' 

'"I  shall  not  forget  it,'  he  said,  turning  round 
to  me  with  a  ghastly  smile. 

"This,  then,  was  the  third  time  that  that 
pistol  was  taken  back  to  the  Grcrman  locksmith 
for  repair. 

"  It  was  the  last. 

"  I  can  see,"  continued  the  narrator  of  this 
strange  story,  looking  round  on  us,  after  a  pause 
— "  1  can  sec  that  you  all  know  what  happened, 
and  that  I  have  only  to  teU  you  how  tne  fatal 
termination  of  my  story  was  brought  about. 

"  The  German  locksmith,  being  very  much 
occupied,  owing  to  the  reputation  ne  had 
obtained  as  a  clever  workman,  had  taken  into 
his  employment  a  sort  of  apprentice  or  assistant, 
to  help  him  in  the  simple  and  more  mechanical 
parts  of  his  trade.  He  was  not  much  use.  A 
stujjid,  idle,  trifling  fellow  at  best.  One  day, 
soon  after  1  had  left  my  revolver  for  the  last 
time  to  be  mended,  this  lad  came  in  from 
executing  some  errand,  and,  standing  idly  about 
the  place,  took  down  my  pistol  from  the  shelf  on 
which  it  lay,  and  began  to  look  at  it  with  some 
curiosity,  not  being  accustomed  to  the  sight  of 
a  revolver. 

"  The  locksmith,  turning  round  from  liis  work, 
saw  the  lad  thus  occupied,  and  hastily  told  him 
to  put  the  pistol  back  in  the  place  he  had  taken 
it  from.  He  had  not  had  time,  he  said,  to  attend 
to  it  yet.  It  was  loaded,  and  it  was  dangerous 
to  pull  it  about  in  that  manner.  Having  said 
this,  the  German  locksmith  turned  round,  and 
went  on  with  what  he  was  about,  Triih  his  back 
towards  the  lad  whom  he  had  just  cautioned,  and 
who,  he  naturally  supposed,  had  restored  the 
pistol  at  once  to  its  shelf. 

"  The  boy's  curiosity,  however,  was  excited  by 
the  revolver,  and,  instead  of  doing  as  he  was 
bid,  he  retained  it  in  his  hand,  and  went  on 
prying  into  it,  examining  how  the  lock  acted, 
and  what  were  its  defects. 

"The  poor  German  was  going  on  with  his 
work,  muttering  to  himself,  '  Strange,  how  that 
pistol  returns  to  me,  again  and  a^in.' 

"  The  words  were  not  out  of  his  lips  when  the 
fatal  moment,  so  long  expected,  arrived,  and  the 
charge  from  my  revolver  entered  his  back.  He 
fell  forward  in  a  moment,  saying  as  he  fell,  *  At 
last.' 

"The  foolish  bo^  rushed  out  of  the  shop  with 
the  pistol  in  his  hand,  screaming  for  assistance 
so  loudly  that  the  neighbdurs  were  soon  alarmed, 
and  hastened  in  a  crowd  to  the  house  of  the  poor 
locksmith. 
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"  My  friend  the  suri^on  waa  instantly  spih 
for,  and  from  him  I  gained  the  particulars  which 
follow : 

"  Turning  the  poor  fellow  over  on  his  face, 
and  eutting  open  liis  garments  to  examine  the 
wonnd,  the  surgeon  said  to  those  who  were 
6tandin<T  around :  '  The  ball  has  entered  his  back ; 
if  by  chance  it  should  have  glanced  off  and 
passed  round  by  the  ribs,  as  will  sometimes 
nappen,  this  wound  would  not  be  fatal.' 

"  '  It  is  fatal,'  said  the  wounded  man,  with  a 
sudden  effort.  '  Have  I  been  waiting  for  this 
stroke  so  long,  and  shall  it  fail  to  do  its  work 
when  it  comes  ?  It  is  fatal,'  he  gasped  again, 
'  and  I  shall  die — but  not  here.' 

"  1  have  to  relate  a  horrible  and  incredible 
thing,  wliich,  impossible  sis  it  seems,  is  yet  trap. 

"The  Geniian  locksmith  started  up  from 
where  he  lay,  pushing  aside  all  those  who  stood 
around  him'with  an  unnatural  and  inconceivable 
strength.  His  body  swayed  for  an  instant  from 
side  to  side,  and  then  he'darted  forwards.  The 
crowd  gJive  way  before  him,  and  he  rashed  from 
the  house.     He  tore  along  the  streets — the  few 

1)eoplc  whom  he  met  giviixg  way  before  him,  and 
ooking  after  him  in  horror  as  lie  flew  along— his 
clothes  cut  open  at  the  back,  blood-stained  and 
dripping,  and  with  death  in  his  regard.  Not  one 
pause,  not  an  abatement  in  his  speed  tiU  he 
reached  the  infirmary,  passed  the  man  who  kept 
the  door,  and  up  the  stairs  he  flew,  nor  stopped 
till  he  came  to  a  bed  which  stands  beneath  the 
window,  and  across  which  the  shadow  of  a 
cypress  falls  when  the  sun  begins  to  sink. 

"It  was  the  bed  on  which  his  friend  had 
breathed  his  last. 

"  '  I  must  die  here,'  said  the  German  lock- 
smith, as  he  fell  upon  it.  'It  is  here  that  I 
must  die.* 

"  And  there  he  died.  The  haunting  thought 
which  had  made  his  existence  a  living  death  was 

I'ustified.  The  presentiment  had  come  true  at 
ast;  and  when  the  thunder-cloud,  which  liad 
hung  so  long  over  this  man's  life,  had  discharged 
its  bolt  upon  his  head,  it  seemed  to  us  as  if  the 
earth  were  then  lighter,  for  the  shade  had 
passed  away. 

"  Is  death  the  name  for  a  release  like  this  ? 
Who  could  look  upon  his  happy  face,  as  he  lay 
upon  that  bed,  and  say  so  ? 

"It  was  not  the  end  of  a  life — but  the  be- 
ginning." 

CHAPTER  THE   LAST. 

The  discovery  of  my  friends  Clipper  and 
Mathews,  which  would  have  made  my  stay  in 
Paris  all  the  plcasrmter,  was  made,  as  is  often 
the  case,  just  too  late.  It  was  time  for  me  to  be 
off,  I  was  getting  weary  of  my  holiday,  and, 
having  spent  my  money,  was  anxious  to  get  back 
and  make  some  njore. '  Two  days  after  hearing 
the  story  of  the  German  locksmith,  I  got  up  one 
morning  at  half-past  six,  and  taking  a  nasty 
breakfast  at  Paris,  was  in  Loudon  ana  at  home 
in  time  for  supper. 

And  now — back  among  the  mean  and  ugly 
streets,  the  dull  monotonous  miles  of  shabby 
brick  and  mortar,  of  our  huge  and  melancholy 


capital — what  are  my  sensations?  what  do  I 
find  now?  Tiiis:  that  the  friendly  faces  which 
those  screens  of  brick  and  mortar  hide,  the 
doors  so  glailly  opened  to  admit  me,  the  bauds 
stretched  out  to  bid  me  welcome,  the  daily  in- 
terchange of  thought  and  observation,  the  social 
meal,  the  fireside  group,  the  thought  tiiat  there 
are  among  those  w-lio  greet  me  daily  some  who,  in 
the  midst  of  those  cares  of  their  own,  which 
naturally  must  have  such  a  hold  on  every  human 
soul,  have  yet  a  corner  in  their  hearts  where  an  in- 
terest in  what  affects  me  finds  a  place — these 
things,  do  they  not  compensate  for  all  the  gaiety 
and  charm  of  the  beautiful  and  brilliant  town  iu 
which  I  have  lived  a  month  alone? 

Indeed  they  do.  It  was  a  selfish  thought 
that  wish  to  be  alone,  lest  the  plans  of  a  com- 
panion should  clash  with  mine,  and  I  should  fail 
to  have  my  way  in  everything.  Besides,  did  I 
get  my  way  after  all  ?  Not  always.  Nor  was 
it  always  a  pleasant  one  when  I  did. 

^Vho  is  free?  Who  is  independent?  Who 
does  as  he  likes  ?  If  friends  and  associates  do 
not  interfere  to  change  our  plans,  are  tliere  not 
fifty  other  ways  besides  in  which  they  may 
be  overtln-own  and  dashed  aside?  Better  a 
thousand  times  to  be  bored  by  others  than  to 
bore  oneself.  Better  anything  than  for  man 
to  be  alone. 


APPALLING  DlSCLOSUllE  TOR  THE 
LORD  CHAMBERLAIN. 

England  has  the  happiness  of  knowing  that 
the  new  Ministry  has  been  set  in  working  order 
at  last.  If  the  representation  of  almost  all  the 
contradictory  forms  of  political  opinion,  and  the 
official  union  of  statesmen  who  have  been 
hitherto  remarkable  for  their  capacity  of  dis- 
ai^reeing  with  one  another,  Dc  the  secret 
for  forming  a  permanent  Government,  the 
new  administration  may  look  forward  to  a 
long  life,  and  the  free  and  independent  electors 
may  shut  up  the  vote-markets  all  over  the 
country  for  some  time  to  come.  To  the  Minis- 
try, generally,  a  patriotic  private  individual 
has  nothing  particular  to  say.  They  have  their 
lessons  to  practise  in  fitting  themselves  for  their 
new  i)laces.  The  Premier  has  to  leani  the  ne- 
cessity of  treating  ttie  House  of  Commons  (as 
purporting  to  represent  the  small  nation  who 
take  the  liberty  of  occupying  Great  Britain)  with 
some  little  respect  and  civility.  The  Foreign 
Secretary  has  to  steer  the  British  nation  care- 
fully through  the  shoals,  quicksands,  and  whirl- 
pools of  existing  continental  complications — no 
more  spirited  or  honest  man  than  he,  could  try  to 
do  it.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchenuer  has  to  col- 
lect all  his  ])Owers  of  persuasion,  with  tlie  olyectof 
reconciling  his  countrvmen  tosome  few  additional 
figures  on  the  tax-collectors'  bills.  Other  minor 
m°embers  of  the  Ministry,  in  and  out  of  the  Ca- 
Ijinet,  have  other  responsibilities  to  confront. 

The  one  exceptional  i>erson  of  quality,  so 
far  as  I  can  sec,  whose  official  occupations 
are  not  likely  to  be  at  all  affected  by  these 
stirring  times,  is  the  noble  lord  who  presides 
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OTer  the  administration  of  our  places  of  tliea- 
trical  amusement.  At  a  period  when  all  his 
fellow-potentates  of  the  governing  classes  are 
called  on  to  exert  themselves  with  special  acti- 
vity, it  must  be  a  humiliating  reflection  to  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  to  think  tliat  his  peculiar 
office,  in  connexion  with  the  drama,  is  now  more 
than  ever  likely  to  be  little  better  than  a  species 
of  vexatious  sinecure.  If  I  have  rightly  inter- 
preted his  lordship's  sensations — and  mycleep  re- 
spect for  his  oflfice  and  himself,  although  I  have 
no  idea  wlio  he  is,  assui-es  me  that  I  have  done 
so — I  feel  great  pleasure  inconung  forward  with 
a  proposal  for  specially  employing  this  minister's 
dormant  energies,  and  for  presentmg  his  office  in  a 
prominent  position  before  tlie  eyes  of  the  whole 
country.  In  plain  tenns,  I  have  hereby  to  re- 
quest that  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  on  the  ground 
of  common  humanitv,  will  be  pleased  to  shut  up 
all  our  theatres  forthwith,  and  to  erase  the  Stage 
henceforth  and  for  ever  from  the  list  of  English 
professions. 

I  rest  this  proposal  solely  on  the  ground 
of  common  humanity.  I  have  no  objection 
whatever,  either  of  the  fanatically  sectarian 
or  of  the  severely  critical  sort,  to  set  up 
against  my  theatrical  fellow-citizens.  I  oppose 
the  continuance  of  their  professional  existence 
purely  for  their  own  unfortunate  sakes  ; 
precisely  as  my  philanthropic  predecessors 
opposed  the  employment  of  chmbing-boys 
in  foul  chinmeys ;  precisely  as  civilised  Eu- 
rope still  opposes  the  buying  and  selling  of 
Airican  negroes.  The  case  of  the  climbing-boy 
was,  that  he  underwent  tortures ;  the  case  of  the 
negro  is,  that  he  undergoes  tortures ;  the  case  of 
the  equally  miserable  and  equally  uncomplaining 
actor  and  actress  is  (as  I  shall  presently  show), 
that  they  undergo  tortures. 

I  live  in  the  country,  in  a  position  of  happy 
retirement.  Everything  that  happens  inside  our 
snug  little  town,  interests  me  deeply.  Nothing 
that  happens  outside  of  it,  is  ot  the  slightest 
importance  to  me.  If  there  had  been  a  thccatre 
in  our  snu^  little  town,  I  should  have  been  long 
since  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  British 
Stage.  As  there  is  no  theatre  in  our  snug  little 
town,  I  know  nothing  whatever  about  the 
British  Sta^e.  Until  yesterday  I  never  gave  the 
subject  a  thought,  because  it  was  not  a  subject 
connected  with  our  town.  Actors  and  actresses 
will  please  not  be  offended  at  this ;  we  treat  iill 
other  eminent  people  aud  national  subjects, 
when  they  are  unfortunate  enough  to  be  out  of 
our  town,  with  precisely  similar  neglect.  Popu- 
lar characters  in  London  would  fiud  themselves 
total  strangers  among  us.  We  never  know 
anything  about  a  new  book,  a  new  picture,  or  a 
new  play,  until  it  lias  obtruded  itself  by  main 
force  on  our  attention ;  even  tlien,  1  would 
not  give  much  for  its  chance  of  absorbing  us, 
for  five  minutes  together,  if  our  two  rival 
doctors  happened  to  liave  a  new  quarrel  at  the 
time  ;  or  if  our  High  Church  clergyman  omitted 
bowing  to  our  dissenting  solicitor  when  they 
passed  each  other  in  the  street ;  or  if  the  town- 
council  met  ou  that  dav  with  only  the  average 


amount  of  wrangling  in  the  course  of  their  par- 
liamentary debates.  It  is  hardly  in  the  power 
of  Avords  to  do  justice  to  our  immense  capacity 
for  ignoring  everyt  iiing  that  does  not  happen  to  be 
locaKy  connected  with  us,  in  our  snug  little  town. 

Well,  as  1  have  said:  until  yesterday  I  never 
gave  the  British  Stage  and  the  unfortunate  pcr- 
sbns  who  practise  ou  it  so  much  as  a  thought. 
On  that  memorable  day,  however,  a  certain 
small  pamphlet,  descriptive  of  the  training  that 
actors  and  actresses  must  go  through  to  practise 
their  profession,  fell  into  my  hands  oy  pure  acci- 
dent. I  took  it  up  with  perfect  indifference ; 
but  the  moment  1  opened  it,  the  moment  my 
eyes  fell  upon  one  of  the  pages,  I  felt  my  flesn 
creep.  By  the  time  I  had  read  the  thing 
through,  I  was  cold  all  over — my  hands  were 
elevated  in  sorrow  aud  amazement — generous 
tears  of  sympathy  aud  indignation  started  to  my 
eyes — stem  resolution  to  expose  unheard-of  bar- 
barities, and  to  vindicate  a  hapless  race,  fired 
my  mind.  I  seized  pen,  ink,  and  paper  in  the 
cause  of  suffering  humanity — and  here  I  am. 

The  pamphlet  to  which  I  refer  is  dated  1858, 
and  is  entitled,  "The  Amateui-'s  Guide  to  the 
Stage ;  or.  How  to  become  a  Theatrical :  Point- 
ing out  the  certain  way  to  Emmence  and  Dis- 
tinction in  this  lucrative,  honourable,  and  plea- 
sant Profession :  describing  the  points  in  Love, 
Grief,  Despair^  Madness,  Jealousy,  Remorse, 
Rage,  Hatred, -Revenge,  Tyranny,  Humility, 
and  Joy;  witli  all  the  varied  phases  of  Vil- 
lany,  Hypocrisy,  &c.  &c." 

My  present  business  is  not  with  tiie  moralaspect 
of  this  extremely  painful  subject.  Let  me  proceed 
at  once  to  the  physicid  side  of  it ;  let  me  show, 
from  the  pages  of  the  audacious  publication  now 
under  notice,  the  precise  species  of  suffering 
which  is  habitually  and  officially  inflicted  on  pa- 
tient human  nature  by  the  profession  of  the  Stage. 

At  the  ninth  page  of  this  pamphlet  the  disclo- 
sures open  partially  to  view,  in  one  of  the  sec- 
tions of  the  subject,  wliich  is  entitled,  with 
shocking  flippancy,  "  Makiug  up  the  Eace."  I 
find  it  here  laid  down  as  law,  that  "  every  one  on 
entering  the  theatre  at  night  should  wash  liis 
face."  Thus  far,  there  is  no  objection  to  be  made. 
If  people  who  have  business  in  a  theatre  go 
to  tliat  business  with  dirty  faces,  it  is  of  course 
highly  desirable  that  they  should  be  washed  at 
the  first  opportunity.  W^ell,  the  dirt  having  been, 
most  properly,  removed,  is  the  face  of  fhe 
washed  man  or  woman  thereupon  mercifully  let 
alone  ?  No.  A  powder-puii  is  passed  over 
it ;  over  that  again,  a  mixture  of  carmine  and 
Chinese  vermilion,  boiled  in  milk  and  then 
suffered  to  dry,  is  smeared  with  a  hare's-foot. 
If  the  character  to  be  represented  is  required  to 
appear  with  moustache  and  whiskers,  hair 
made  of  Ciape  is  next  glued — glued — to  fhe 
cheeks  and  upper  lip.  If  the  personage  is  to  be 
a  Moor  or  a  negro,  his  persecuted  physiognomy 
is  treated  with  still  greater  indignity.  Lard — 
horrible  to  relate — lard,  wjth  which  our  nice 
roaited  capons  have  made  us  all  pleasantly 
fiuiiiliar  at  the  social  botud,  is  daubed  over  the 
much-enduring  face  which  the  victim  has  just 
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washed ;  and  Spanisli  brown  (iu  the  coso  of  the 
Moor),  or  burnt  cork  powdered  (in  the  case 
of  the  negro),  is  daubed  over  the  lard;  car- 
mine, in  Doth  instances,  is  daubed  over  the 
Spanish  brown  and  burnt  cork,  to  "  throw  up 
the  impression."  lict  us  not  stop  to  inquire 
what  this  mysterious  phrase  can  possibly  mean, 
for  the  subject  is  too  greasy  and  too  pamful  to 
be  dwelt  on.  Let  us  rather  follow  the  unfortu- 
nate person  whose  face  has  been  powdered, 
painted,  and  larded,  to  the  point  at  wiiicli  the 
exercise  of  his  or  her  profession  bepjins  ou  the 
stage — to  the  poiut,  also,  from  which  the  dis- 
closures of  bodily  suffering  burst  on  us  in  their 
full  terror. 

At  page  twelve  of  the  pamphlet,  the  instruc- 
tions tor  expressing  the  lurious  passions,  enu- 
merated on  the  title-page,  begin.  On  reckoning 
up  these  passions,  together  with  some  of  the 
milder  affections  of  the  mind  which  are  added 
to  them  on  the  list,  I  find  that  they  amount  to 
forty-four  in  number,  and  that  they  are  by  no 
means  exhausted  even  when  they  have  reached 
that  figure,  on  the  confession  of  the  writer 
himself  who  declares  that  he  has  merely  selected 
them  from  many  others.  We  will,  in  our  turn, 
select  a  few  examples  of  wL-it  the  actor  or 
actress  is  expected  to  undergo  in  order  to  earn 
the  means  of  subsistence.  Persons  who  may 
not  have  prepared  themselves  for  what  is  now  to 
come,  by  reading  past  disclosures  in  connexion 
with  slaves  and  climbing-boys,  are  strongly  re- 
commended not  to  proceed  any  farther  with  the 
perusal  of  this  article. 

Here,  literally  and  exactly  copied,  are  the 
directions  for  performing  a  passionate  character 
on  the  stage : 

"Rage,  or  Anger,  expresses  itself  with 
rapidity,  interruption,  rant,  harshness,  and  tre- 
pidation. The  neck  is  stretched  out,  the  head 
forward,  often  nodding,  and  shaken  in  a  menacing 
manner  against  the  object  of  the  passion ;  the 
eyes  alternately  staruig  and  rolling,  the  eyebrows 
drawn  down  over  them,  and  the  forehead  wrinkled 
into  clouds;  the  nostrils  stretched  wide,  and 
every  muscle  strained  ;  the  breast  heaving,  and 
the  breath  fetched  hard ;  the  mouth  open,  and 
drawn  on  each  side  towards  the  ears,  showing 
the  teeth  in  a  gnashing  posture  ;  the  feet  often 
stamping ;  the  right  arm  frequently  tlux>wn  out 
and  menacing,  with  the  clenched  fist  shaken, 
and  a  general  and  violent  agitation  of  the  whole 
body." 

If  these  frightful  directions  have  not  alto- 
gether prostrated  the  proverbially  gentle  reader, 
two  additional  s|)eciniens  may  perhaps  be  en- 
dured.   They  relate  to  Grief  ana  Despair. 

"Grief,  sudden  and  violent,  expresses  itself 
by  beating  the  head  and  forehead,  tearing  the 
hair,  and  catching  the  breath,  as  if  choking; 
ako  by  screaming,  weeping,  stamping,  lifting 
the  eyes  from  time  to  time  to  heaven,  and  hurry- 
ing backwards  and  forwards." 

"  Despair  beuds  the  eyebrows  downwards, 
clouds  the  forehead,  rolls  the  eyes,  and  some- 
times bites  the  lips  and  gnashes  with  the  tcetli ; 
the  heart  is  supposed  to  be  too  much  hardened 


to  suffer  the  tears  to  flow,  yet  the  eyebaUs  wiL 
be  red  and  inllamed ;  the  head  is  hung  down 
upon  the  breast;  the  arms  are  bent  at  the 
elbows,  the  fist  clenched  hard,  and  the  whole 
body  strained  and  violently  agitated." 

I  ask  any  reasonable  being  to  reflect,  first  of 
all,  on  the  exquisitely  intricate,  t<;nder,  and  deli- 
cate construction  of  the  nerves  and  muscles  in  the 
human  face ;  and  then  to  consider  what  must  be 
tlie  effect  on  those  nerves  and  muscles,  of  the  ter- 
rible epileptic  contortions  here  insisted  on,  when 
habitually  practised  for  hire,  by  men  and  women, 
night  after  night.  Here  are  strainings  of  tlie  neck, 
starings  and  rollings  of  the  eyes,  wrinklings  of 
the  forehead  into  clouds,  stretchings  of  the  nos- 
trils, distensions  of  the  mouth,  gnashings  or"  the 
teetli,  beatings  of  the  head,  tearings  of  the  hair, 
catchings  of  the  breath,  bitings  of  the  lip,  and 
inflammations  of  the  eyeballs,  all  coolly  enume- 
rated as  a  species  of  physical  stock-in-trade  with 
out  which  the  miserable  stage  performer  cannot 
so  much  as  start  in  business  with  a  prospect  of 
success.  I  protest  my  own  forehead  begins  to 
wrinkle  into  clouds  as  I  trace  these  terrifying 
lines ;  my  own  eyes  begin  to  stare  and  roll ;  my 
own  placid  features  feel  in  some  slight  degree 
the  torture  that  is  nightly  self-inflicted  by  the 
devoted  wretches  condemned  to  this  direful  pro- 
fession, 

There  are  people  in  this  world  who  will  en- 
deavour to  excuse  everytliin"  and  to  make  light 
of  everything.  Such  people  will  tell  me  that 
the  heart-rending  directions  here  quoted,  only 
apply  to  the  performance  of  Tragedy,  and  that 
when  Comedy  has  its  turn  the  distorted  faces  of 
the  actors  snatch  a  brief  repose.  I  meet  that 
assertion  with  a  flat  denial,  on  the  authority  of 
the  pamphlet.  The  directions  for  impersonating 
the  nulder  and  lighter  affections  oi  the  mind 
simply  involve  a  new  set  of  contortions.  For 
instance,  "  Joy  is  expressed  by  clapping  of 
hands  and  exulting  looks ;  the  eyes  are  opened 
wide,  and  on  some  occasions  raised  to  heaven ; 
the  countenance  is  smiling,  not  composedly,  but 
with  features  aggravated.  Modesty,  or  Sub- 
mission, levels  the  eyes  to  the  breast,  if  not  to 
the  feet  of  the  superior  character.  In  Boasting, 
or  Aflected  Courage,  the  eyes  stare,  the  eyebrows 
arc  drawn  down,  the  face  is  red  and  bloated,  the 
mouth  pouts  out,  the  voice  is  hollow  and  thun- 
dering." Where  is  the  repose,  here,  for  the 
tortured  theatrical  face.  Joy  cannot  smile  with- 
out aggravated  features.  Modesty  cannot  ex- 
press itself  without  levelling  its  eyes  at  other 
t)eople's  feet.  Even  Boasting — jovial,  thought- 
ess,  comically  mendacious  Boasting — must  draw 
down  its  eyebrows,  swell  its  face,  pout  its  mouth, 
and  thunder  with  its  voice.  The  system  1  de- 
nounce is  at  least  consistent.  There  are  always 
physical  convulsions  of  one  kind  or  another  at 
the  bottom  of  it,  survey  it  where  you  wilL 

But,  wliy  dwell  on  the  sntl'c rings  of  the  actors' 
faces  only,  when  their  limbs  and  lungs  are  as- 
sailed as  mercilessly  as  tlieir  features  by  this  bar- 
barous profession  ?  The  passion  of  pride,  for 
example,  when  it  gets  on  the  stage,  stretches 
the  legs  "  to  a  distance  from  one  another,  and 
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takes  large  and  solemn  strides."  Remorse  "  bends 
tlie  knees ;"  Hatred  "  tlirows  out  the  hands  ;" 
Threatening  "  bnmdishcs  tlio  liands ;''  Acquit- 
ting (a  passion  I  ncTcr  licjard  of  before,  out  of 
the  jury-box)  "  waves  the  hands ;"  Fear  "  draws 
back  the  elbows  parallel  with  the  sides  ;"  Hope 
"  spreads  the  arms ;"  Denying  (a  passion  to 
whieh  we  are  all  subject,  especially  when  we  are 
asked  for  money)  "pushes  your  open  right  hand 
from  you,  and  turns  your  face  the  contrary 
way." '  As  for  the  lungs,  the  vocal  contortions 
prescribed  for  them  eqnal  the  contortions  im- 
posed on  the  face  and  Ihnbs.  The  victims  of 
the  stage  are  expected  to  speak  on  a  system  of 
impossible  modulation,  comprised  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads :  "  High,  loud,  and  quick ;  Low, 
loud,  and  quick ;  High,  loud,  and  slow ;  High, 
soft,  and  slow."  And  when  they  have  accom- 
plished these  preliminary  vocal  gymnastics,  they 
are  condemned  to  get  on  next  to  "  Pauses  of 
Reflection,  and  to  Pauses  of  Confusion,  filled  up 
with  Hesitative  Pantings."  I  pledge  my  word 
of  honour  to  the  correctness  of  these  phrases,  as 
being  exactly  copied  from  the  pampldet. 

On  the  stage.  I  have  considered  these 
atrocities,  hitherto,  purely  with  reference  to  the 
public  life,  or  business  existence,  of  the  sufferers. 
But  suppose  we  now  follow  them,  men  and 
women,  into  private  life  ?  Here,  the  prospect 
is  hideous.  When  people  have  accustomed 
themselves  to  the  practice  of  contortions,  niglit 
after  night  (it  may  be  for  years  together,  as- 
suming that  the  bodily  energies  of  theatrical 
indi\'iauals  are  of  peculiarly  robust  fabric),  those 
contortions  must  become  habitual,  and  must 
cling  to  them  as  a  kind  of  second  nature  in  their 
brief  moments  of  retirement  by  their  own  fire- 
sides. What  is  the  necessary  consequence  ? 
This  unhappy  race  must  be  unspeakably  por- 
tentous ana  terrible  to  the  humanity  that  sur- 
rounds them.  Conceive  the  effect  of  stretched 
nostrils,  distended  mouths,  clouded  foreheads, 
inflamed  eyeballs,  and  hesitative  pantings,  within 
the  sacred  circle  of  home,  and  before  the 
scared  tribunal  of  the  neighbouring  trades- 
people !  Let  me  take  two  instances  only 
in  support  of  the  lamentable  considerations 
here  suggested.  When  I  relieve  a  meri- 
torious and  miserable  crossing-sweeper,  ray 
emotions  of  ])ity  are  simply  expressed  by 
my  putting  my  hand  in  my  pocket  and  ^ving 
the  man  a  penny.  AVliat  actor,  in  a  similar 
position,  could  be  expected  to  conduct  himself 
m  a  similar  maimer  ?  He  has  been  learning  to 
express  the  emotion  of  Pity  on  the  stage  ;  ho 
has  practised  his  art  so  often,  that  the  actions 
connected  with  it  have  become  a  liabit  and  a 
second  nature  to  him  ;  and,  as  a  necessary  con- 
senuence,  when  he  relieves  his  necessitous 
fellow-citizen,  his  emotions  of  Pity  (as  I  find 
from  the  directions  in  the  pamphlet,  under  that 
head)  mechanically  lead  him  into  looking  doMni 
on  the  crossing-sweeper   "with  lifted  hands, 


eyebrows  drawn  down,  mouth  open,  and  features 
drawn  together."  His  voice  (wlien  he  says. 
Here's  a  neuity  for  yo\i)  is  "  frequently  inter- 
i-upted  witlisiglis;"  and  his  hand  (when  he  has 
presented  the  penny)  is  "  employed  in  wiping 
nis  eyes." 

Again,  wlicn  my  own  beloved  wife  enters  the 
butcher's  shop,  a  little  anxious  and  perplexed 
about  what  she  shall  order  for  dinner,  she  taps 
her  pearly  teeth  with  the  handle  of  her  parasol, 
and  looks  with  smiling  uncertainty  at  the  rosy 
murderer  of  sheep  and  oxen  who  awaits  her 
ordere  knife  in  hand.  In  a  similar  position, 
how  does  the  actor's  own  beloVed  wife,  who  is 
on  the  stage,  and  who  has  performed  Anxious 
and  Perplexed  characters  so  many  hundreds  of 
times  that  she  has  become  part  and  parcel  of 
those  characters  herself,  necessarily  and  inevit- 
ably behave  before  the  butcher?  Guided 
once  more  by  the  pamphlet  (see  "Anxiety 
or  Perplexity,"  in  the  list  of  passions),  I  find 
that  the  unhappy  woman  enters  the  shop 
with  "  all  the  parts  of  her  body  drawn  together ; 
with  her  arms  either  crossed  upon  her  Dosom, 
or  covering  her  eyes,  or  rubbing  her  forehead ; 
witii  her  head  hanging  on  her  breast ;  with  her 
eyelids  close  shut  and  pinched,  and  with  her 
whole  body  vehemently  agitated." 

With  this  impressive  picture  I  close  the 
case  I  have  undertaken  to  prove.  More  dis- 
closures might  be  added,  but  they  would  only 
prolong  to  no  purpose  this  painful  and  serious 
subject.  The  nervous  systems  of  our  governing* 
classes  are  precious  to  their  countrv ;  and  I 
decline  to  proceed  any  farther,  after  tlie  shocks 
which  I  must  have  inflicted,  by  this  tine,  on 
the  impressionable  nature  of  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain. I  have  shown,  on  printed  and  published 
authority,  what  the  effect  of  the  stage  profession 
is  on  the  lungs,  limbs,  and  faces,  on  the  public 
and  private  lives,  of  actors  and  actresses ;  and  I 
liave  surely  established  my  claim,  in  the  eyes  of 
all  friends  of  humanity,  to  call  for  the  peremp- 
tory and  merciful  suppression  of  playhouses 
and  players.  The  decision  now  rests  with  his 
lordship.  I  will  allow  him  a  brief  interval  for 
Pauses  of  Reflection  and  Pauses  of  Confusion ; 
and  I  await  his  answer — either  High,  loud,  and 
quick,  or  Low,  loud,  and  (juick,  which  he 
pleases — with  Hesitative  Pantings,  on  my  own 
part. 
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Book  the  Second.    The  Golden  Thread, 
chapter  xii.    the  fellow  of  delicacy. 

Mr.  Stryver  having  made  up  his  mind  to 
that  magnanimous  bestowal  of  good  fortune  on 
the  doctor's  daughter,  resolved  to  make  her 
happiness  known  to  her  before  he  left  town  for 
the  Long  Vacation.  After  some  mental  debating 
of  tlie  point,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
would  be  as  well  to  get  all  the  preliminaries 
■done  with,  and  they  could  then  arrange  at  their 
leisure  whether  he  shoidd  give  her  his  hand  a 
week  or  two  before  Michaelmas  Term,  or  in 
*the  little  Christmas  vacation  between  it  and 
Hilary. 

As  to  the  strength  of  his  case,  he  had  not  a 
^oubt  about  it,  but  clearly  saw  his  way  to  the 
verdict.  Argued  with  the  jury  on  suostantial 
worldly  grounds — the  only  grounds  ever  worth 
taking  into  account — it  was  a  plain  case,  and  had 
not  a  weak  spot  in  it.  He  called  himself  for  the 
plaintiff,  there  was  no  getting  over  his  evidence, 
the  counsel  for  the  defendant  threw  up  his  brief, 
-and  the  jury  did  not  even  turn  to  consider. 
After  trjmg  it,  Stryver  C.  J.  was  satisfied  that 
no  plainer  case  could  be. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Sti^ver  inaugurated  the 
Long  Vacation  with  a  formal  proposal  to  take 
Miss  Manette  to  Vauxhall  Gardens ;  that  fail- 
ing, to  Kanelagh;  that  unaccountably  failing 
too,  it  behoved  nun  to  present  himself  in  Soho, 
«nd  there  declare  his  noble  mind. 

Towards  Soho,  therefore,  Mr.  Stryver  shoul- 
dered his  way  from  the  Temple,  while  the  bloom 
of  the  Long  Vacation's  infancy  was  still  upon  it. 
Anybody  who  had  seen  him  projecting  himself 
into  Soho  while  he  was  yet  on  Saint  Dunstan's 
aide  of  Temple  Bar,  bursting  in  his  full-blown 
way  along  tne  pavement,  to  the  jostlement  of 
all  weaker  people,  might  have  seen  how  safe  and 
strong  he  was. 

His  way  taking  him  past  Tellson's,  and  he 
both  banking  at  Tellson's  and  knowing  Mr. 
Lorry  as  the  intimate  friend  of  the  Manettes,  it 
entered  Mr.  Stryver's  mind  to  enter  the  bank, 
and  reveal  to  Mr.  Lorry  the  brightness  of  the 
Soho  horizon.  So,  he  pushed  open  the  door 
with  the  weak  rattle  in  its  throat,  stumbled 


down  the  two  steps,  got  past  the  two  ancient 
cashiers,  and  shouldered  himself  into  the  musty 
back  closet  where  Mr.  Lorry  sat  at  great  books 
ruled  for  figures,  with  perpendicular  iron  bars 
to  his  window  as  if  that  were  ruled  for  figures 
too,  and  everything  under  the  clouds  were  a 
sum. 

"  Halloa !"  said  Mr.  Stryver.  "  How  do  you 
do  ?    1  hope  you  are  well !" 

It  was  Stmer's  grand  peculiarity  that  he 
always  seemed  too  big  for  any  place,  or  space. 
He  was  so  much  too  big  for  Tellson's  that  old 
clerks  in  distant  corners  looked  up  with  looks 
of  remonstrance,  as  though  he  stjueezed  them 
against  the  wall.  The  House  itself,  magni- 
ficently reading  the  paper  quite  in  the  far-off 
perspective,  lowered  displeased,  as  if  the  Stryrer 
iiead  had  been  butted  into  its  responsible  waist- 
coat. 

The  discreet  Mr.  Lorry  said,  in  a  sample  tone 
of  the  voice  he  would  recommend  under  the 
circumstances,  "  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Stryver  ? 
How  do  you  do,  sir  ?"  and  shook  hands.  There 
was  a  peculiarity  in  his  manner  of  shaking 
hands,  always  to  be  seen  in  any  clerk  at  Tell- 
son's who  shook  hands  with  a  customer  when 
the  House  pervaded  the  air.  He  shook  in  a 
self-abnegating  way,  as  one  who  shook  for  Tell- 
son  and  Co. 

"  Can  I  do  anything  for  you,  Mr.  Stryver  ?" 
asked  Mr.  Lorry,  in  his  busmess  character. 

"AVhy,  no  thank  you;  this  is  a  private  visit 
to  yourself,  Mr.  Lorry ;  I  have  come  for  a 
private  word." 

"  Oh  indeed !"  said  Mr.  Lorry,  bending  down 
his  ear,  while  his  eye  strayed  to  the  House  afar 
off. 

"  I  am  going,"  said  Mr.  Stryver,  leaning  his 
arms  confidentially  on  the  desk :  wliereupon, 
although  it  was  a  large  double  one,  there  ap- 
peared to  be  not  half  desk  enough  for  him  :  "  I 
am  going  to  make  an  offer  of  myself  in  marriage 
to  your  agreeable  little  frieua  Miss  Manette, 
Mr.  Lorry." 

"  Oh  dear  me !"  cried  Mr.  Lorrv,  rubbing  his 
chin,  and  looking  at  his  visitor  dubiously. 

"Oh  dear  me,  sir?"  repeated  Stryver,  draw- 
ing back.  "  Oh  dear  you,  sir  ?  What  may  your 
meaning  be,  Mr.  Lorry  ?" 

*'  My  meaning?"  answered  the  man  of  business, 
"is,  of  course,  friendly  and  appreciative,  and  that 
it  does  you  the  greatest  credit,  and — in  short,  my 
meaning  is  everything  you  could  desire.    But — 
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really,  you  know,  Mr.  Stry ver "     Mr.  Lorry 

paused,  aud  shook  liis  head  at  him  in  the  oddest 
manner,  as  if  he  were  compelled  against  liis 
•will  to  add,  internally,  "you  know  there  really 
is  so  much  too  much  of  you !" 

"  Well !"  said  Stry  ver,  slapping  the  desk  with 
his  contentious  hand,  opening  his  eyes  wider, 
and  taking  a  long  breath,  "  if  I  understand  you, 
Mr.  Lorry,  I'll  be  handed !" 

Mr.  Lorry  adjusted  liis  little  wig  at  both  ears 
as  a  means  towards  that  end,  aud  bit  the  fea- 
ther of  a  pen. 

"  D — ^n  it  all,  sir  !"  said  Stryver,  staring  at 
him,  "  am  I  not  eligible  ?" 

"  Oh  dear  yes !  Yes.  Oh  yes,  you're  eli- 
gible!" said  Mr.  Lorry.  "If  you  say  eligible, 
you  are  eligible." 

"  Am  I  not  prosperous  ?"  asked  Stryver. 

"  Oh  1  if  you  come  to  prosperous,  you  are 
prosperous,"  said  Mr.  Lorry. 

"  And  advancing  ?" 

"  If  you  come  to  advancing,  you  know,"  said 
Mr.  Lorry,  delighted  to  be  able  to  make  another 
admission,  "  nobody  can  doubt  that." 

"  Then  what  on  earth  is  your  meaning,  Mr. 
Lorry?"  demanded  Stryver,  perceptibly  crest- 
fallen. 

"Well !  I Were  you  going  there  now?" 

asked  Mr.  Lorry. 

"  Straight  1"  said  Stryver,  with  a  plump  of 
his  fist  on  the  desk. 

"  Then  I  think  I  wouldn't,  if  T  was  you." 

"  Why  ?"  said  Stryver.  "  Now,  I'll  put  you 
in  a  comer,"  forensically  shaking  a  forefinger  at 
him.  "  You  are  a  man  of  business  and  bound 
to  have  a  reason.  State  your  reason.  Why 
wouldn't  you  go  ?" 

"  Because,"  said  Mr.  Lorry,  "  I  wouldn't  go 
on  such  an  object  without  having  some  cause  to 
believe  that  I  should  succeed." 

"D— niis!"  cried  Stryver,  "but  this  beats 
everything !" 

Mr.  Lorry  glanced  at  the  distant  House,  and 
glanced  at  the  angry  Stiyver. 

"  Here's  a  man  of  business — a  man  of  years 
— a  man  of  experience— z»  a  Bank,"  said  Stry- 
ver ;  "  and  having  summed  up  three  leading 
reasons  for  complete  success,  he  says  there's  no 
reason  at  all !  Says  it  with  his  heaa  on !"  Mr. 
Stryver  remarked  upon  the  peculiarity  as  if  it 
would  have  been  infinitely  less  remarkable  if  he 
had  said  it  with  his  head  off. 

"  When  I  speak  of  success,  I  speak  of  suc- 
cess with  the  young  lady ;  and  when  I  speak  of 
causes  and  reasons  to  make  success  probable,  I 
speak  of  causes  and  reasons  that  will  tell  as  such 
with  the  young  lady.  The  young  lady,  my  good 
sir,"  said  Mr.  Lorry,  mildly  tapping  the  Stiyver 
arm,  "the  young  lady.  The  young  lady  goes 
before  all." 

"  Then  you  mean  to  tell  me,  Mr.  Lorry,"  said 
Stryver,  squaring  his  elbows,  "  that  it  is  your 
deliberate  opinion  that  the  young  lady  at  present 
in  question  is  a  mincing  Fool  ?" 

"  Not  exactly  so.  I  mean  to  tell  you,  Mr. 
Strvver,"  said  Mr.  Lorry,  reddening,  "that  1 
will  hear  no  disrespectful  word  of  tliat  young 


lady  from  any  lips ;  and  that  if  I  knew  any  man 
— which  I  hope  I  do  not — whose  taste  was  so 
coarse,  and  whose  temper  was  so  overbearing, 
that  he  could  not  restrain  himself  from  speaking 
disrespect  fully  of  that  young  lady  at  t  his  desk, 
not  even  Tellson's  should  prevent  my  giving  him 
a  piece  of  my  mind." 

The  necessity  of  being  angry  in  a  suppressed 
tone  had  put  Mr.  Stryver's  blood-vessels  into  a 
dangerous  state  when  it  was  his  turn  to  be  angry ; 
Mr.  Lorry's  veins,  methodical  as  their  courses 
could  usually  be,  were  in  no  better  state  now  it 
was  his  turn. 

"  That  is  what  I  mean  to  tell  you,  sir,"  said 
Mr.  Lorry.  "Pray  let  there  be  no  mistake 
about  it." 

Mr.  Stryver  sucked  the  end  of  a  ruler  for  a 
little  while,  and  then  stood  hitting  a  tune  out  of 
his  teeth  with  it,  which  probably  gave  him  the 
toothache.  He  broke  the  awkward  silence  by 
saying: 

"  This  is  something  new  to  me,  Mr.  Lorry. 
You  deliberately  advise  me  not  to  go  up  to  Soho 
and  offer  myself — myself,  Stryver  of  the  King's 
Bench  bar?" 

"  Do  you  ask  me  for  my  advice,  Mr.  Stryver  ?" 

"  Yes  I  do." 

"  Very  good.  Then  I  give  it,  and  you  have 
repeated  it  correctly." 

"  And  all  I  can  say  of  it,  is,"  laughed  Stryver 
with  a  vexed  laugh,  "  that  this — ha,  ha  I — beats 
everything,  past,  present,  and  to  come." 

"Now  understand  me,"  pursued  Mr.  Lorry. 
"As  a  man  of  business,  I  am  not  justified  m 
saying  anything  about  this  matter,  for,  as  a  man 
of  business,  I  know  nothing  of  it.  But,  as  an 
old  fellow,  who  has  carried  Miss  Manette  in  his 
arms,  who  is  the  trusted  friend  of  Miss  Manette 
and  of  her  father  too,  and  who  has  a  great 
affection  for  them  both,  I  have  spoken.  The 
confidence  is  not  of  my  seeking,  recollect.  Now, 
you  think  I  may  not  be  right  ?" 

"Not  I !"  said  Stryver,  whistling.  " I  can't 
undertake  to  find  third  parties  in  common  sense ; 
I  can  only  find  it  for  myself.  I  suppose  sense 
in  certain  quarters ;  you  suppose  mincing  bread- 
and-butter  nonsense.  It's  new  to  me,  out  you 
are  right,  I  dare  say." 

"What  I  suppose,  Mr.  Stryver,  I  claim  to 
characterise  for  myself.  And  understand  me, 
sir,"  said  Mr.  Lorry,  quicklv  flushing  again.  "  I 
will  not — not  even  at  Tellson's — have  it  cha- 
racterised for  me  by  any  gentleman  breathing." 

"There!  I  beg  your  pardon!"  said  Stryver. 

"  Granted.  ITiank  you.  Well,  Mr.  Stryver, 
I  was  about  to  say :— it  might  be  painful  to  you 
to  find  yourself  mistaken,  it  might  be  painful  to 
Doctor  Manette  to  have  the  task  of  being  explicit 
with  you,  it  might  be  very  painful  to  Miss 
Manette  to  have  the  task  of  "being  explicit  with 
you.  You  know  the  terms  upon  which  I  have 
the  honour  and  happiness  to  stand  with  the 
family.  If  you  please,  committing  you  in  no 
way,  representing  you  in  no  way,  I  will  uuder- 
tjike  to  correct  n^.y  advice  by  the  exercise  of  a 
little  new  observation  and  judgment  expressly 
brought  to  bear  upon  it.    If  you  should  taen  be 
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dissatisfied  witli  it,  you  can  but  test  its  sound- 
ness for  yourself;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  you 
should  be  satisOcd  with  it,  and  it  should  be  wluit 
it  now  is,  it  may  spare  all  sides  what  is  best 
spared.     What  do  you  say  P" 

"  How  lon|j  would  you  keep  me  in  town  ?" 

"  Oh  !  It  IS  only  a  question  of  a  few  hours. 
I  could  go  to  Soho  this  evening,  and  come  to 
your  cliambors  afterwards." 

"  Then  I  say  yes,"  said  Strj'ver :  "  I  won't  go 
up  there  now,  1  am  not  so  iiot  upon  it  as  that 
comes  to ;  I  say  yes,  and  I  shall  expect  you  to 
look  in  to-night.     Good  morning." 

Then  Mr.  btryver  turned  and  burst  out  of  the 
Bank,  causing  such  a  concussion  of  air  on  his 
passage  through,  that  to  stand  up  against  it 
bowing  behind  the  two  oounlcrs,  required  the 
utmost  remaining  strength  of  the  two  ancient 
clerks.  Those  venerable  and  feeble  persons 
were  always  seen  by  the  public  in  tlie  act  of 
bowing,  and  were  popularly  believed,  when  they 
had  bowed  a  customer  out,  still  to  keep  on  bow- 
ing in  the  empty  office  until  they  bowed  another 
customer  in. 

The  barrister  was  keen  enough  to  divine  that 
the  banker  would  not  have  gone  so  far  in  his 
expression  of  opinion  on  any  less  solid  ground 
than  moral  certainty.  Unprepared  as  he  was  for 
the  large  pill  he  had  to  swallow,  he  got  it  down. 
"And  now,"  said  Mr.  Stryver,  shaking  his 
forensic  forefinger  at  the  Temple  in  general, 
when  it  was  down,  "  my  way  out  of  this,  is,  to 
put  you  all  in  the  wrong." 

It  was  a  bit  of  the  art  of  an  Old  Bailev 
tactician,  in  which  he  found  great  reliei. 
"  You  shall  not  put  me  in  the  wrong,  young 
lady,"  said  Mr.  Stryver ;  "  I'll  do  that  for  you." 

Accordingly,  when  Mr.  Lorry  called  that 
uight  as  late  as  ten  o'clock,  Mr.  Stryver,  among 
a  quantity  of  books  and  papers  littered  out  for 
the  purpose,  seemed  to  have  nothing  less  on  his 
mind  than  the  subject  of  the  morning.  He  even 
showed  surjirise  when  he  saw  Mr.  Lorry,  and 
was  altogether  in  an  absent  and  preoccupied 
state. 

"  Well !"  said  that  g^od-natured  emissary, 
after  a  full  half-hour  of  bootless  attempts  to 
bring  him  round  to  the  question,  "  I  have  been 
to  Soho." 

"  To  Soho  ?"  repeated  Mr.  Stryver,  coldly. 
"  Oh,  to  be  sure  !     What  am  I  thinking  of!" 

"  And  I  have  no  doubt,"  said  Mr,  Lorry, 
"  that  I  was  right  in  the  conversation  we  had. 
My  opinion  is  coniirmed,  and  I  reiterate  my 
advice." 

"  I  assure  you,"  returned  Mr.  Stryver,  in  the 
friendliest  way,  "  that  I  am  sorry  for  it  on  your 
account,  and  sorry  for  it  on  the  poor  father's 
account.  I  know  this  must  always  be  a  sore 
subject  with  the  family ;  let  us  say  no  more  about 
it." 

"  I  don't  understand  you,"  said  Mr.  Lorry. 

"  I  dare  say  not,"  rejoined  Stryver,  noduing 
his  head  in  a  smoothing  and  final  way ;  "  no 
matter,  no  matter." 

"  But  it  docs  matter,"  Mr.  Lorry  urged. 

"  No  it  doesn't ;   I  assure  you  it  doesn't. 


Havingsupposed  that  there  was  sense  where  there 
is  no  sense,  and  a  laudable  ambition  where  tliere 
is  not  a  hmdable  ambition,  I  am  well  out  of  my 
mistake,  and  no  harm  is  done.  Young  women 
have  committed  similar  follies  often  beiore,  and 
have  repented  them  in  poverty  and  obscurity 
often  before.  In  an  unseuish  aspect,  I  am  sorry 
that  the  thing  has  dropped,  because  it  would 
liave  been  a  good  thing  for  others  in  a  worldly 
point  of  view ;  in  ascKish  aspect,  I  am  ghid  tliat 
the  thing  has  dropped,  because  it  would  have  been 
a  bad  tiling  for  mo  in  a  worldly  point  of  view — it 
is  hardly  necessary  to  say  1  could  liave  gained  no- 
fhingby  it.  There  is  no  harm  at  all  done.  I 
have  not  proposed  to  the  young  lady,  and,  be- 
tween ourselves,  I  am  by  no  means  certain,  on 
reflection,  that  I  ever  should  have  committed 
myself  to  that  extent.  Mr.  Lorry,  vou  cannot 
control  the  mincing  vanities  and  giddinesses  of 
empty-headed  girls ;  you  must  not  expect  to 
do  it,  or  you  will  always  be  disappointed.  Now, 
pray  say  no  more  about  it.  I  tell  you,  I 
regret  it  on  account  of  others,  but  I  am  satis- 
fied on  my  own  account.  And  I  am  really  very 
much  obliged  to  you  for  allowing  me  to  sound 
you,  and  for  giving  me  your  advice ;  you  know  the 
young  lady  better  than  I  do ;  you  were  right,  it 
never  would  have  done." 

Mr.  Loiry  was  so  taken  aback,  that  he  looked 
quite  stupidly  at  Mr.  Stryver  shouldering  him  to- 
wards the  door,  with  an  appearance  of  shower- 
ing generosity,  forbearance,  and  good-will,  on 
his  erring  head.  "Make  the  best  of  it,  my 
dear  sir,"  said  Stryver ;  "  say  no  more  about  it ; 
thank  you  again  for  allowing  me  to  sound  you ; 
good  night !" 

Mr.  Lorry  was  out  in  the  night,  before  he 
knew  where  he  was.  Mr.  Stryver  was  lying 
back  on  his  sofa,  winking  at  his  ceiling. 

CHAPTER  XIU.      THB  IBLLOW  OP  MO  DEUCACT. 

If  Sydney  Carton  ever  shone  anywhere,  he 
certainly  never  shone  in  the  house  of  Doctor 
Manctte.  He  had  been  there  often,  during  a 
whole  year,  and  had  always  been  the  same 
moody  and  morose  lounger  there.  When  he 
cared  to  talk,  he  talked  well ;  but,  the  cloud  of 
caring  for  notiiing,  which  overshadowed  him 
with  such  a  fatal  darkness,  was  very  rarely 
pierced  by  the  lifjht  within  him. 

And  yet  he  did  care  something  for  the  streets 
that  environed  that  house,  and  for  the  senseless 
stones  that  made  their  pavements.  Many  a 
uight  he  vaguely  and  unhappily  wandered  there, 
when  wine  had  broiight  no  transitory  gladness 
to  him ;  many  a  dreary  daybreak  revealed  his 
solitary  figure  lingering  there,  and  still  linger- 
ing there  when  the  first  beams  of  the  sun 
brought  into  strong  relief,  removed  beauties  of 
architecture  in  spires  of  churches  and  lofty 
buildings,  as  perhaps  the  quiet  time  brought 
some  sense  of  better  things,  else  forgotten  and  un- 
attainable, into  his  mind.  Of  late,  the  neglected 
bed  in  the  Temple  court  had  known  him  more 
scantily  tlinn  ever;  and  often  when  he  had 
thrown  himself  upon  it  no  longer  than  a  few 
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minutes,  he  had  got  up  again,  and  haunted  that 
neighbourhood. 

On  a  day  in  August,  when  Mr.  Stryver  (after 
notifying  to  his  jackal  that  "  he  had  thoujjht 
better  of  that  marrying  matter")  had  carried 
his  delicacy  into  Devonshire,  and  when  the 
siglit  and  scent  of  flowers  in  the  City  streets 
had  some  waifs  of  goodness  in  them  for  the 
worst,  of  health  for  the  sickliest,  and  of  youth 
for  the  oldest,  Sydney's  feet  still  trod  those 
stones.  From  being  irresolute  and  purposeless 
his  feet  became  animated  by  an  intention,  and, 
in  the  working  out  of  that  intention,  they  took 
him  to  the  Doctor's  door. 

He  was  shown  up-stairs,  and  found  Lucie 
at  her  work,  alone.  She  had  never  been 
quite  at  her  ease  with  him,  and  received  him 
with  some  little  embarrassment  as  he  seated 
himself  near  her  table.  But,  looking  up  at  his 
face  in  the  interchange  of  the  first  few  common- 
places, she  observed  a  change  in  it. 

"  I  fear  you  are  not  well,  Mr.  Carton !" 

"  No.  But  the  life  I  lead,  Miss  Manette,  is  not 
conducive  to  health.  What  is  to  be  expected 
of,  or  by,  such  profligates  ?" 

"  Is  it  not — forgive  me ;  I  have  begun  the  ques 
tion  on  my  lips — a  pity  to  live  no  better  life  ?" 

"  God  knows  it  is  a  shame !" 

"  Then  why  not  change  it  ?" 

Looking  gently  at  him  again,  she  was  sur- 
prised and  saddened  to  see  tliat  there  were  teai^ 
m  his  eyes.  There  were  tears  in  his  voice  too, 
as  he  answered : 

"  It  is  too  late  for  that.  I  shall  never  be 
better  than  1  am.  I  shall  sink  lower,  and  be 
worse." 

He  leaned  an  elbow  on  her  table,  and  covered 
his  eyes  with  his  hand.  The  table  trembled  in 
the  silence  that  followed. 

She  had  never  seen  him  softened,  and  was 
much  distressed.  He  knew  her  to  be  so,  with- 
out looking  at  her,  and  said : 

"  Pray  forgive  me,  Miss  Manette.  I  break 
down  before  the  knowledge  of  what  I  want  to 
say  to  you.     Will  you  hear  me  ?" 

"  If  it  will  do  you  any  good.  Mr.  Carton,  if  it 
would  make  you  happier,  it  would  make  me  very 
glad !" 

"  God  bless  you  for  your  sweet  compassion !" 

He  uushadcii  his  face  after  a  little  while,  and 
spoke  steadily. 

"  Don't  be  afraid  to  hear  me.  Don't  shrink 
from  anything  I  say.  I  am  like  one  who  died 
young.    All  my  life  might  have  been." 

"  No,  Mr.  Carton.  I  am  sure  that  the  best 
part  of  it  might  still  be  ;  I  am  sure  that  you 
might  be  much,  much,  worthier  of  yourself." 

"  Say  of  you.  Miss  Manette,  and  although  I 
know  better — although  in  the  mystery  of  my 
own  wretched  heart  I  know  better — I  shall  never 
forget  it  1" 

She  was  pale  and  trembling.  He  came  to  her 
relief  with  a  fixed  despair  of  himself  whicli  made 
the  interview  unlike  any  other  that  could  have 
been  holden. 

"  If  it  had  been  possible,  Miss  Manette,  that 
you  could  have  returned  the  love  of  the  man 


you  see  before  you — self-flnng  away,  wasted, 
drunken,  poor  creature  of  misuse  as  you 
know  him  to  be — he  would  have  been  con- 
scious this  day  and  hour,  in  spite  of  his  hap- 
piness, that  he  would  bring  you  to  misery,  bring 
you  to  sorrow  and  repentance,  blight  you,  dis- 
grace you,  pull  you  dov»-n  with  him.  I  know 
very  well  that  you  can  have  no  tenderness  for 
me ;  I  ask  for  none  ;  I  am  even  thankful  that  it 
cannot  be." 

"  Without  it,  can  I  not  save  you,  Mr.  Carton  ? 
Can  I  not  recal  you — forgive  me  again ! — to  a 
better  course?  Can  I  in  no  way  repay  your 
confidence  ?  I  know  this  is  a  confidence,"  she 
modestly  said,  after  a  little  hesitation,  and  in 
earnest  tears,  "  I  know  you  would  say  this  to 
no  one  else.  Can  I  turn  it  to  no  good  account 
for  yourself,  Mr.  Carton  ?" 

He  shook  his  head. 

"  To  none.  No,  Miss  Manette,  to  none.  If  you 
will  hear  me  through  a  very  little  more,  all  you 
can  ever  do  for  me  is  done.  I  wish  you  to  know 
that  yon  have  been  the  last  dream  of  my  soul. 
In  my  degradation,  I  have  not  been  so  degraded 
but  that  the  sight  of  you  with  your  father,  and  of 
this  home  made  such  a  home  by  you,  has  stirred 
old  shadows  that  I  thought  had  died  out  of 
me.  Since  I  knew  you,  I  nave  been  troubled  by 
a  remorse  that  I  thought  would  never  reproach 
me  again,  and  have  neard  whispers  from  old 
voices  impelling  me  upward,  that  I  thought  were 
silent  for  ever.  I  have  had  unformed  ideas  of 
striving  afresh,  beginning  anew,  shaking  off 
sloth  and  sensuality,  and  fighting  out  the  aban- 
doned fight.  A  dream,  all  a  dream,  that  ends  in 
nothing,  and  leaves  the  sleeper  where  he  lay 
down,  but  I  wish  you  to  know  that  you  in- 
spired it." 

"  Will  nothing  of  it  remain  ?  0  Mr.  Carton, 
think  again  !    Try  agam !" 

"  No,  Miss  Manette ;  all  through  it,  I 
have  known  myself  to  be  quite  undeserving. 
And  yet  I  have  had  the  weakness,  and 
have  still  tlie  weakness,  to  wish  you  to  know 
with  what  a  sudden  mastery  you  kindled 
me,  heap  of  ashes  that  I  am,  into  fire — a  fire, 
however,  inseparable  in  its  nature  from  myself, 
quickening  nothing,  lighting  nothing,  doing  no 
service,  idly  burning  away." 

"  Since  it  is  my  misfortune,  Mr.  Carton,  to 
have  made  you  more  unhappy  than  you  were 
before  you  knew  me " 

"  Don't  say  that,  Miss  Manette,  for  yon  would 
have  reclaimed  me,  if  anything  coiUd.  You  vn]l 
not  be  the  cause  of  my  becoming  worse." 

"Since  tlic  state  of  your  mind  that  you 
describe,  is,  at  all  events,  attributable  to  some 
influence  of  mine — this  is  what  I  mean,  if  T  can 
make  it  plain— can  I  use  no  influence  to  serve 
yon?  Have  I  no  power  for  good,  with  you,  at  all  ?" 

"  Tlie  utmost  good  that  I  am  capable  of  now. 
Miss  Manette,  I  have  come  here  to  realise.  Let 
me  carry  through  the  rest  of  my  misdirected 
life,  the  remembrance  that  I  opened  my  heart  to 
you,  last  of  all  the  world;  and  that  there  was 
something  left  in  me  at  this  time  which  you 
could  deplore  and  pity." 
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"  Which  1  entreated  you  to  believe,  again  and 
again,  most  fervently,  with  all  my  heart,  was 
capable  of  better  things,  Mr.  Carton !" 

"  Entreat  me  to  bplieve  it  no  more,  Miss  Ma- 
nette.  I  have  proved  mvself,  and  I  know  better. 
I  distress  vou ;  1  draw  fast  to  an  end.  Will  you 
let  me  believe,  when  1  recal  this  day,  that  the 
last  eonfjdcncc  of  my  life  was  reposed  in  vour 
pure  and  innocent  breast,  and  that  it  lies  there 
alone,  and  will  be  shared  by  no  one  ?" 

"  If  that  will  be  a  consolation  to  you,  yes." 

"  Not  even  by  the  dearest  one  ever  to  be 
known  to  you  ?" 

"  Mr.  Carton,"  she  answered,  after  an  agitated 
pause,  "  the  secret  is  yours,  not  mine ;  and  1 
promise  to  respect  it." 

"  Thank  you.    And  again,  God  bless  you !" 

He  put  her  hand  to  liis  lips,  and  moved 
towards  the  door. 

"  Be  under  no  apprehension,  Miss  Manette, 
of  my  ever  resuming  this  conversation  by  so 
much'  as  a  j)assing  word.  I  will  never  refer  to 
it  again.  If  I  were  dead,  that  could  not  be 
surer  than  it  is  henceforth.  In  the  hour  of  my 
death,  I  shall  hold  sacred  the  one  good  remem- 
brance— and  shall  thank  and  bless  you  for  it — 
that  my  last  avowal  of  myself  was  made  to  you, 
and  tHat  my  name,  and  faults,  and  miseries, 
were  gently  carried  in  your  heart.  May  it 
otherwise  he  light  and  happy  !" 

He  was  so  uidike  what  lie  had  ever  shown 
himself  to  be,  and  it  was  so  sad  to  think  how 
much  he  had  thrown  away,  and  how  much  he 
every  day  kept  down  and  perverted,  that  Lucie 
Manette  wept  mournfully  for  him  as  he  stood 
looking  back  at  her. 

"  Be  comfort^'d  !"  he  said,  "  I  am  not 
worth  such  feeling,  Miss  Manette.  An  hour 
or  two  hence,  and  the  low  companions 
and  low  habits  that  I  sconi  but  yield  to,  will 
render  me  less  worth  such  tears  as  those,  than 
any  wretch  who  creeps  along  the  streets.  Be 
comforted  I  But,  witliin  myself  I  shall  always 
be,  towards  you,  what  I  am  now,  though  out- 
wardly I  shall  be  what  you  have  heretofore 
seen  me.  The  last  supplication  but  one  I  make 
to  you,  is,  that  you  wiJl  believe  this  of  me." 

"  I  will,  Mr.  Carton." 

"  My  last  supplication  of  all,  is  this  ;  and  with 
it,  I  will  relieve  you  of  a  visitor  with  whom  I 
well  know  you  have  nothing  in  unison,  and 
between  whom  and  you  there  is  an  impassable 
space.  It  is  useless  to  say  it,  I  know,  but  it  rises 
out  of  my  soul.  For  you,  and  for  any  dear  to 
you,  1  would  do  anything.  If  my  career  were  of 
that  better  kind  that  there  was  any  opportunity 
or  capacity  of  sacrifice  in  it,  I  would  embrace 
any  sacrifice  for  you  and  for  those  dear  to  you. 
Try  to  hold  me  in  your  mmd,  at  some  quiet 
times,  as  ardent  and  sincere  in  this  one  thing. 
The  time  will  come,  the  time  will  not  be 
long  in  coming,  when  new  tics  will  be  formed 
about  you — ties  that  will  bind  you  yet  more 
tenderly  and  strongly  to  the  home  you  so  adorn 
— the  dearest  ties  that  will  ever  grace  and 
gladden  you.  O  Miss  Manette,  when  the  little 
picture  of  a  happy  father's  face   looks  up  in 


yours,  when  you  see  your  own  bright  beauty 
springing  up  anew  at  your  feet,  thinlc  now  and 
then  that  tuere  is  a  man  who  would  give  his 
life,  to  keep  a  life  you  love  beside  you ! 

He   said,   "Farewell!"    said   "A   last   God 
bless  you !"  and  left  her. 


PIEDMONT. 

The  Sardinian  States  are,  altogether,  com- 
posed of  the  insular  and  tlie  continental  do- 
minions of  the  house  of  Savoy.  We  have 
already  glanced  at  the  island  portion.  On  the 
continent.  Savoy  is  a  cluster  of  mountains, 
whose  monarch,  the  famous  and  used-up  Mont 
Blanc,  has  been  crowned  long  ago  with  a  diadem 
of  snow.  Piedmont,  whether  we  derive  the 
name  from  the  French,  "  le  pied  dcs  monts,"  or 
the  Italian,  "  il  pie  del  montc,"  is,  both  actually 
and  etymologically,  the  foot  of  the  mountains. 
Still,  a  great  part  of  Piedmont  is  not  yet  quite 
tlie  sole  of  tlie  foot,  but  rather  the  instep.  It 
is  not  wholly  in  the  plain,  though  it  is  all  on 
the  slope  wnich  conducts  to  the  plain.  The 
valleys  of  Aosta,  of  tlie  Oreo,  of  the  Cervo, 
and  the  Sesia  (the  last  fed  by  Monte  Rosa), 
arc  naturally  the  outskirts  of  Switzerland, 
si  ret  chin"  southward  to  bask  in  Italian  sun- 
shine. Ihis  geographical  character  does  not 
belong  to  Piedmont  alone.  The  whole  of  Austro- 
Venetian-Lombardy,  and  a  portion  of  Parma 
and  the  Papal  States,  are  physically  and  geolo- 
gically the  same,  or  similar.  They  are,  in 
fact,  vast  plains  formed  by  the  wearing  down 
of  the  grand  Alpine  chain,  with  a  little  help 
from  the  Apennines.  Nevertheless,  there  is 
more  of  the  mountain's  foot  in  Piedmont  than 
elsewhere  in  Northern  Italy. 

At  some  awfully  remote  date  there  uprose  op 
the  earth's  surface  from  out  the  waters,  a  lofty 
wall,  running  in  the  direction  of  from  east  to 
west,  and  joined  at  its  western  extremity  by 
another  similar  mightv  wall,  running  from  north 
to  south,  and  so  forming  a  right-angled  corner. 
Those  two  broad,  solid  walls  are  the  Alps. 
From  the  southern  end  of  the  second  wall, 
there  started  a  third  and  lesser  wall  (but 
still  of  respectable  dimensions),  the  Apennines, 
running  from  west  to  east  for  a  time,  and  then 
starting  oflf  south-eastwards  to  follow  their  own 
independent  course,  and  afterwards  form  the 
backoone  of  Italy.  The  foot  of  the  walls,  whose 
mass  extended  backward  over  what  is  now 
Savoy  and  Switzerland,  was  doubtless  bathed 
by  the  primeval  ocean.  So  that  the  enclosure 
formed  oy  these  three  boundaries,  till  the  Apen- 
nines took  their  decided  bend,  was  a  vast  arm 
of  the  sea,  or  estuary,  open  to  what  is  now 
the  Adriatic,  at  the  eastern  end.  Tlien  came 
earthquakes,  and  steam  explosions,  and  cata- 
racts of  rain,  splintering  the  tops  of  the  walls, 
rolling  their  fragments  into  the  estiiarv,  and  so 
helping  to  fill  it  up.  As  yet,  Frost  had  not 
appeared  on  earth.  Afterwards  he  came :  and 
then  his  glaciers  brought  down  innumerable 
boulders,  great  and  small ;  and  the  chips,  and 
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fragments,  and  dust  from  liis  winter's  work  were 
carried  by  spring  floods  down  to  the  circum- 
scribed bay,  until  at  last  its  bottom  rose  to  the 
surface  by  the  accumulation  of  worn  material, 
and  dry  land  appeared.  First,  Piedmont  partly 
raised  herself  and  partly  slipped  down  from  the 
mountain-side  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  where  the 
two  opposite  angles  formed  by  the  walls  favoured 
the  more  speedy  heaping  up  of  their  dilapi- 
dated fragments.  Secondly,  came  the  great 
plain  of  Lombardy,  composed  of  the  finer  wash- 
ings from  tiie  giant  mass ;  lastly,  were  depo- 
sited the  marshy  lauds  where  the  self -choking 
Po  struggles  hard  to  find  an  outlet,  and  where 
ever-growing  marshes  will  continue  to  creep 
onward  and  onward,  long  after  the  deeds  of  the 
present  generation  of  men  shall  be  forgotten. 

This  tracing  of  the  birth  and  pedigree  of 
Piedmont  is  not  foreign  to  the  events  of  the  day; 
for  the  difiiculties  of  modem  warfare,  and  con- 
sequently the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  are 
dependent  on  the  natural  formation  of  a  country. 
The  convulsions  of  nature,  and  her  wear  and  tear, 
continuing  for  centuries  sifter  centuries,  form 
valleys,  and  brooks,  and  finally  rivers.  When 
the  mouth  of  a  deeper  valley  than  usual  is 
blocked  up  by  an  impediment,  the  brooks,  still 
pouring  in,  form  a  liiko  ;  the  lake,  when  filled  to 
the  brim,  finds  an  outlet,  whence  issues  ft 
full-grown  river.  The  rivers  that  burst  from 
the  lower  extremity  of  lakes  are  almost  all  re- 
markable for  their  volume,  force,  breadth,  beauty, 
or  other  notable  characteristic.  Witness  the 
Niagara  and  the  Rhone.  Scotland,  on  a  minor 
scale,  is  adorned  with  a  number  of  hke  examples. 
To  this  class  of  streams  belongs  the  Ticino,  the 
boundary'  between  Piedmont  and  her  invaders, 
bom  of  tiic  lovely  Lago  Maggiore ; — the  Greater 
Lake,  as  compared  with  others  not  far  off. 
Neither  soldier  nor  civilian  in  Piedmont  and 
Lombardy  will  be  wise  in  forgetting  the  water- 
courses that  are  fed  by  the  Alps.  Tlie  ramifica- 
tion of  tributary  streams,  all  intent  updn  joining 
the  Po  by  n  more  or  less  tangled  and  tortuous 
course,  form  a  combination  of  almost-islands, 
which  seriously  hamper  the  progress  of  lai^e 
bodies  of  men,  in  whatever  direction  they  may 
desire  to  move.  All  war  in  the  plains  of  Pied- 
mont is  necessarily  a  peninsular  war,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  natural  constitution  of  the  whole 
locality.  Austria  may  threaten  fire  and  sword ; 
but  fire,  and  sword,  and  angry  threats  can 
neither  dam  the  stream  of  \hc  Piedmontesc 
watercourses,  nor  fill  up  the  gaps  which  pre- 
Teut  skipping  from  one  division  of  the  military 
chess-board  to  another.     Consequently,  bridges 

Slay  an  important  part  in  the  strategy  of 
iorthera  Italy.  Eor  instance,  Marengo  lias  a 
celebrated  bridge.  At  the  historical  battle  of 
eighteen  hundred  (prepared  by  the  local  engage- 
ment of  Montebello,  repeated  on  the  twentieth  of 
May  hist),  the  Austrians  streamed  on  to  the  plain 
where  they  were  to  meet  their  doom,  by  means 
of  this  most  fatal  bridge.  The  whole  of  this 
grand  Italian  battle-field  is  remarkable  for  its 
memorable  bridges  ;  thus,  there  is  the  bridge  of 
Lodi,  and  the   bridge   of  Areola.     Finally — 


would  it  were  really  the  last ! — the  world  is  now 
ringing  with  the  bridge  of  5fa:,'enta. 

Verdure,  everywhere  verdure,  as  wc  follow 
the  movements  of  armies  that  have  gone  before 
us.  The  road  from  Alessandria  to  Tortona 
(passing  in  front  of  the  Cii&tcau  of  Marengo) 
traverses  a  country  as  smooth  and  as  green  as  a 
meadow  iu  spripg,  and  runs  straight  before  us, 
direct  as  a  phunb-liue,  till  it  tapers  off  to  a 
ncedle's-point  and  disappears  over  the  horizon. 
The  children  arc  taking  the  morning  dust-bath 
which  seems  indispensiible  to  the  health  of  every 
little  Lombard  rogue,  and  wliich  lias  the  effect 
of  changing  the  hue  of  their  complexion  from 
dingy  soot-colour  to  ashy  grey.  The  luxuriant 
vines,  festooned  from  tree  to  tree,  contrast 
with  the  mournful  and  winterly  aspect  of  the 
mulberry-trees  stripped  of  their  leaves,  which 
the  women  carry  off  by  apronfuls,  to  feed 
silkworms.  Some  two  years  ago,  an  idea  was 
started,  either  in  Paris  or  Turin,  of  presenting 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  with  this  Chateau 
and  estate  of  ^Marengo.  The  project  fell  to  the 
ground,  and  the  property  now  belongs  to  Count 
Castaldi,  a  Genoese  nobleman,  who  rarely  visits 
it ;  which  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at. 
Although  the  environs  may  be  rich  and  verdant, 
and  the  park  (not  quite  an  English  park,  nor 
even  a  French  garden)  abounding  in  shade,  the 
mansion  itself  is  a  ridiculous  absurdity,  daubed 
outside  with  architectural  frescoes  of  the  order 
adopted  by  fair-going  theatres,  combining  Gothic 
arches  with  Moorish  domes  overtopped  by  bat- 
tlements, and  based  by  coloimades,  forming  alto- 
gether a  pictorial  Baoel  enough  to  break  the 
heart  of  a  professor  of  perspective.  Fresco- 
painting,  which  has  frighted  your  soul  on  the 
front  and  sides  of  the  house,  still  pursues  your 
bewildered  eyesight  in-doors.  A  room  on  the 
ground  floor,  where  General  Bonaparte  signed 
the  armistice,  is  transformed  into  a  museum. 
Whatever  t  hey  could  find  on  the  field  of  battle — 
sabres,  guns,  bayonets,  spurs,  cannon-balls, 
bullets,  helmets,  lance-heads,  scabbards,  swords, 
pistols,  bridles,  bomb-shells,  and  a  hundred 
other  relics — have  been  collected,  to  the  edi- 
fication of  the  tourist,  and  the  profit  of  the 
porter.  The  green-house  had  served  for  a  tem- 
porary bivouac;  voltigeurs  took  the  place  of 
lilies  and  roses.  In  a  sort  of  ugly,  vulgar-shaped 
cenotaph  are  exposed  to  view  a  heap  of  bones 
and  skulls  gathered  on  the  plains  of  Marenm) 
which  seem  to  be  beting  hard  for  a  little  whole 
some  earth  to  cover  them.  A  footpath,  wind- 
ing between  clumps  of  trees,  leads  you  to  a 
mstic  pavilion,  from  which  you  behold  the  vast 
extent  of  the  plain,  covered  with  interminable 
fields  of  wheat.  The  mulberry-trees  alone  betray 
that  yon  are  not  in  some  corn-growing  district 
of  Central  Europe.  The  yellow  waters  of  the 
Konnida  make  a  narrow  chink  in  the  unbroken 
level,  and  then  the  plain  stretches  out  and  aw'ay 
without  visible  limit  cm  this  side  of  the  horizon. 

Although  a  diflerence  exists  in  the  aspect  of 
Piedmont  as  comjiarcd  with  Lombardy  and  the 
Venetian  provinces,  there  is  no  actual  or  natural 
line  of  demarcation  between  tfaem.    The  Ticino, 
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full-fed  stream  as  it  is,  is  only  a  conventional 
boundary  for  the  semration  of  Austrian  from 
Sardinian  territory.  Thort;  is  a  prndual  transi- 
tion from  the  upland  to  the  dead  level  flat ;  as 
you  proceed  eastward,  the  framework  of  moun- 
tains opens  widir,  and  at  last  disapi>ears  from 
view ;  the  panorajna  ceases  to  be  encircled 
bv  a  chain  of  hills,  or  is  encircled  only  by 
bine  and  misty  hill-lops  peeping  up  in  the 
distance  here  and  there ;  the  Po,  swollen  by  ever- 
increasing  contributions,  ^rows  bigger,  deeper, 
and  heavier  in  his  pace,  but  nowhere  handsomer. 
Nowhere  does  he  answer  to  his  title  of  the 
"  king  of  rivers,"  which  should  be  chan^d  to 
that  of  the  monster  drain,  highly  valuable  to 
agriculture,  but  iiseless  as  regards  the  pic- 
turesque. The  Po  hin^self  adds  to  the  one- 
ness and  continuity  of  the  hmd.  Call  the 
western  half  of  Northern  Italy  Upper  Pied- 
mont, and  the  eastern  half  Lower  Piedmont, 
and  everygeographical  exigence  is  satisfied. 

What  Upper  Piedmont  lacks,  to  complete  its 
beauty,  is  a  fair  sheet  of  water ;  for  Lago  Mag- 
giore  is  only  a  frontier  lake.  But  the  wide,  wide 
plain,  visible  from  every  brow  and  cliff  of  tlie 
liills,  is  itself  by  turns  a  lake,  a  sea,  a  forest,  or 
a  garden ;  and  when  the  light,  gauze-like,  ash- 
coToured  morning  mist  lies  gently  heaving  and 
subsiding  upon  it,  no  stretch  of  imagination  is 
required  to  fancy  that  it  hides  the  surface  of  a 
broad  expanse  of  the  purest  water.  The  plain 
is  wide ;  but,  unlike  the  even  flats  of  Lom- 
bardy,  tlie  level  land  of  Piedmont  is  nowhere  too 
wide.  From  the  terrace  of  Castellamonte — a 
castle  perched  scarcely  five  hundred  feet  above 
the  level  ground,  on  the  very  toe  of  this  gi-eat 
mountain  loot  of  Piedmont  —  you  can  behold 
Turin  and  its  eminences,  backed  by  the  endless 
range  of  the  Monlferrat  hills,  as  if  they  were 
only  an  hour's  short  walk  away,  though  the 
nt-arest  distance  across  is  full  uve-and-twenty 
English  miles.  You  see  the  craggy  pinnacle  of 
Sloutc  Viso,  with  all  the  stupendous  jagged 
chain  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  distinctly  carved 
iu  the  dark  deep  azure  of  the  Italian  sky, 
yet  enhanced,  heightened,  and  made  weird 
and  spectral,  by  the  almost  imperceptible 
film  of  the  summer  haze.  You  walk  round  to 
the  other  platform  of  the  castle,  and  look  to  the 
nortii  and  west,  and  behold  the  broad  valleys  of 
the  Oreo,  the  Locana,  the  Soana,  and  the  Cere- 
sola,  teeming  with  a  luxuriance  of  unbroken 
green,  closed  in  by  the  brown,  bare,  bleak 
mountain-walls,  encompassing  the  rugged  shield 
of  Italy — all  ragged,  and  steep,  and  pre- 
cipitous, tipped  here  and  there  with  the  snowy 
crests,  the  prodigious  maze  of  bold  outlines, 
heaped  up  iu  mighty  confusion,  laid  out 
like  stage  decorations,  dotted  with  hamlets, 
castles,  and  convents  at  great  heights ;  and, 
higher  still,  the  white  walls  of  lonely  chapels  or 
sanctuaries,  where,  on  spots  once  sacred  to 
the  god  Pan,  pilgrims  now  pay  their  yearly 
worship  to  our  Lady  of  the  Snow,  or  to  St. 
Bernard  of  Aosta,  the  Apostle  of  tiie  Alps.* 

*  See    Antonio  Galleuga's  spirited   and   graphic 
Country  Life  in  Piedmont. 


The  exuberant  fertility  of  both  Upper  and 
Lower  Piedmont  is  due  to  the  alluvial  soil 
brought  down  by  the  mountain  biooks,  of  which 
soil  in  fact,  the  whole  of  the  level  country  is 
composed.  It  is  the  mud  of  the  Nile,  not  an- 
nually deposited  in  a  scanty  layer,  but  long  ago 
stored  in  cubical  and  substantial  solidity,  so 
that  the  staple,  as  farmers  call  it,  is  of  a  depth 
to  be  measured  by  yards,  if  it  can  be  measured 
at  all.  Plants  notorious  for  exhausting  the 
land  grow  here,  year  after  year,  without  check 
or  stint,  or  any  necessity  for  manure.  Hemp 
attains  a  stature  whose  altitude  we  know, 
because  we  have  seen  it,  but  which  we  will 
not  mention,  because  to  be  suspected  of 
exaggeration  is  unpleasant.  But  even  the  luxu- 
riant vegetation  tends  to  make  warfare  more 
difficult  and  dangerous.  Tyrolese  riflemen, 
crouching  amongst  the  wheat  and  other  growin* 
crops,  luTve  done  more  mischief  to  the  Frencti 
and  Sardinian  troops  than  the  cannon  of  tiie 
Austrians,  by  picking  off  the  officers  and  deci- 
mating the  ranks,  while  they  themselves  offer  no 
mark  to  be  aimed  at. 

In  such  a  country,  and  on  such  land,  military 
movements  are  dependent  on  the  weather  in 
as  great  a  degree  as  agricultural  operations 
would  be.  On  a  rich,  deep,  adhesive,  alluvial 
soil,  when  the  barometer  obstinately  points  to 
"Much  Rain,"  marches  become  impossible, 
whieli  would  be  easy  if  it  rose  to  "  Set  Pair." 
Artillery  cannot  stir  in  mud.  Rain  raises  ob- 
stacles which  no  courage  or  perseverance  can 
conquer :  not  to  mention  rivers  overflowing  their 
banks  in  consequence  of  the  melting  of  Alpine 
snows,  or  roads  purposely  broken  up  and  en- 
cumbered by  the  enemy.  An  army,  above  all, 
must  travel  prudently;  and  not  set  one  incon- 
siderate step  m  a  country  where,  or  at  a  time  when, 
it  may  stick  fast  in  the  mud,  and  may  be  hemmed 
in  and  entrapped  by  the  sudden  rise  of  rivers. 

The  very  richness  of  Lombardy  produces  a 
certain  monotony  in  the  Liudscape,  which  in 
time  becomes  wearisome  to  the  traveller.  Every- 
where the  picture  is  composed  of  tlie  same  ele- 
ments, slightly  varying  in  their  arrangement 
only.  You  arc  obliged  to  excite  your  attention 
by  an  effort,  in  order  to  notice  some  insignificant 
town  which  has  been  rendered  famous  by  some 
deed  of  arms.  Again;  some  deed  of  arms  is 
doue,  after  you  have  passed  through  an  insig- 
nificant town,  and  your  memory  liiils  to  dis- 
criminate it  from  naif  a  dozen  other  small 
fellow  -  towns.  Tlie  confusion  is  rendered 
worse  confoiuided  by  their  all  being  sure  to  be 
towns  with  bridges.  But  the  deep,  muddy, 
weedy  stream — which  is,  to  the  miliUiry  man, 
what  ditch  and  rail  are  to  the  Leicestershire 
hunter — has  left  no  distinct  impression  on  the 
retina  of  your  palled  mind's  eye.  You  cannot 
remember  whether  it  ran  green  pea-soup,  or 
yellow  pea-soup,  or  brown  gravy-soup,  or  uucla- 
rified  vealbrotn.  Waa  it  the  stream  where  you 
saw  the  Wue  lizard  run  up  tlie  tree?  Or  the 
stream  where  you  heard  grasshoppers  chirp  so 
loudly  ?  Or  the  stream  which  sent  to  market  such 
plentiful  bunches  of  edible  frogs  which  you  saw 
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while  purchasing  fruit  in  the  market  ?  You 
cannot  tell,  for  the  life  of  you.  Casteggio  (on 
tho  high  road  from  Genoa  to  Milan),  Montebcllo, 
and  many  other  much-mentioned  names,  would 
be  dismissed  by  the  unstratcj^etic  tourist,  who 
has  had  his  fill  of  better  things,  as  country 
towns  unwortliy  of  note. 

Tortona  is  screened  by  magnificent  chesnut- 
trees.  A  river  runs  through  a  verdant  valley,  a 
little  capriciously,  a  little  vambondishly,  here 
nibbling  a  bit  off  a  meadow,  and  there 
leaving  a  bank  of  gravel  and  sand.  The 
banks  are  fringed  with  trembling  willows  and 
upriglit  poplars.  Tortona,  once  fortified,  com- 
manded the  road  from  Alessandria  to  Piacenza. 
Founded  by  Brennus,  it  was  burnt  by  Frederick 
Barbarossa,  and  sustained  several  memorable 
sieges,  now  forgotten.  At  present  it  is  an  open 
unfortified  town,  which  has  no  other  importance 
in  a  military  point  of  ^new  than  what  it  derives 
from  its  bridge  (of  course),  situated  on  the 
Scrivia— for  all  these  troublesome  streams  have 
names.  lYlien  the  Austrians  retreated  from 
Tortona  lately,  they  tried  to  blow  up  this  bridge, 
in  order  to  arrest  the  march  of  the  julicd  troops ; 
but,  whether  they  were  pressed  for  time,  or 
whether  their  mine  was  badly  managed,  the  only 
injury  done  was  to  a  portion  of  the  parapet, 
wiiicn  has  since  been  repaired.  Of  course  the 
gates  of  Voghera  also  are  overshadowed  by 
magnificent  chesnut-trees.  It  is  a  town  of 
fourteen  thousand  inhabitants,  is  lighted  with 
gas,  and  has  a  bridge  over  the  StaiTora.  Same 
landscape  as  before ;  glorious  country ;  a  perfect 
garden ;  a  little  river,  in  which  the  soldiers  per- 
form their  ablutions,  and  thick-foliagcd  beech- 
trees,  under  which  they  repose  half-dressed,  with- 
out repeating,  as  they  ought,  Virgil's  "  Tityre, 
tu  patula;  recubans  sub  tegminc  fa^i." 

War  gives  life  to  what  is  otherwise  dull, 
when  it  does  not  deal  death  to  what  would 
otherwise  continue  lively.  Alessandria  is  gene- 
rally inclined  to  be  most  horribly  dull.  Note 
that  squares  in  Italy  are  called  Piazzas.  Tlie 
Covent-garden  Piazza  is  a  sad  misnomer.  The 
Grand  Piazza  of  Alessandria  is  a  vast  square,  with 
a  double  row  of  handsome  trees  running  round  it. 
On  the  side  opposite  to  the  Strada  Larga  (Broad- 
street)  is  the  Royal  Palace,  an  immense  and 
sombre  edifice  of  brick  and  stone.  When  you 
face  the  Palace,  the  large  red  building  to  the 
right,  with  green  shutters,  is  the  Theatre. 
Under  the  trees,  a  multitude  of  shopkeepers 
have  pitched  their  tents,  for  the  sale  of  all  sorts 
of  little  necessaries,  indispensable  to  people 
going  to  the  wars :  such  as  paper,  scissors, 
cut  lery,  thread,  needles,  braces,  brushes,  combs, 
and  other  useful  travelling  companions.  Tlie  cafes 
arc  thronged  (temporarily)  with  customers,  and 
have  made  enough  in  a  fortnight  to  keep  them 
a  year.  In  the  morning,  the  Piazza  (temporarily) 
is  a  market-place ;  at  noon,  it  is  a  military 
parade  ;  in  the  evening,  it  is  a  rendezvous  for  all 
the  soldiers  of  all  the  French  and  Sardinian 
troops.  As  at  Ca.sale,  the  churches  are  taken 
possession  of  for  the  regiments  of  the  service. 
One  is  converted  into  a   storehouse  for  hay; 


another  is  full  of  tubs  of  coffee  (ready  roasted) 
and  boxes  of  sugar ;  another  has  its  nave  ana 
choir  replenished  with  biscuit ;  another  is  a 
manutention,  or  general  depot.  When  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  men  are  out  campaigning 
it  is  not  a  little  that  will  keep  them  going.  They 
must  have  mountains  of  clothes,  food,  utensils, 
carriages,  and  .arms,  which  must  be  husbanded 
carefully  when  there  are  projects  of  entering  an 
enemy's  territory.  Alessandria  has  a  bridge 
over  the  Tanaro. 

Casale,  reached  by  rail  from  Alessandria,  has 
been  refortified  in  modem  times,  in  accordance 
with  its  military  importance,  and  is  situated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Po,  at  the  junction  of  the 
roads  from  Milan  and  Piacenza,  respectively,  to 
Turin.  The  right  and  the  left  banks  of  rivers  are 
distinguished  by  turning  your  back  on  their 
source  and  facing  the  point  where  they  discharge 
themselves  into  the  sea.  Supposing  the  Thames 
to  be  the  river  in  question  ;  you  stand  on  West- 
minster-bridge and  look  towards  Margate  :  Lam- 
beth will  be  on  the  right  bank,  the  city  of 
Westminster  on  the  left.  In  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  century,  Casale  was  one  of  the 
strongest  fortresses  in  Europe,  and  the  posses- 
sion of  which,  with  that  of  Mantua  and  Pignerol,^ 
gave  the  possession  of  Italy.  It  has  stood  many 
sieges.  Its  fortifications  were  destroyed  in 
1696,  at  the  peace  of  Ryswick.  Casale  has  a 
bridge  over  the  Po.  Vercelli  is  a  town  of  no 
more  than  twenty -one  thousand  inhabitants,  with 
a  bridge  over  the  Sesia.  The  reported  brutality 
of  the  Austrians  during  their  occupation  is  un- 
fortunately no  calumny.  Besides  the  contribu- 
tions of  war  levied  on  the  population,  comprising 
such  articles  as  wheat,  rice,  meal,  barley,  hay, 
straw,  and  so  on,  they  were  compelled  to  per- 
form manual  labour ;  those  who  dared  to  show 
signs  of  refusal  were  immediately  maltreated  by 
the  soldiery,  who  were  complete  iniistcrs  of  the 
place.  The  inquiries  made  at  Vercelli,  after  the 
departure  of  the  Austrians,  have  shown  thj» 
the  amount  of  the  requisitions  they  made,  'y 
the  course  of  their  stay,  is  no  less  than.^ 
couple  of  million  francs,  or  eighty  thousaAu 
pounds.  Gyulai  took  up  his  quarters  in  the 
archicpiscopal  palace  of  Vercelli ;  at  his  depar- 
ture, Napoleon  III.  succeeded  him,  occupying 
the  same  apartments,  eating  at  the  same  table, 
and  in  all  probability  sleeping  in  the  same  bed. 
It  would  DC  satisfactory  to  know  which  of  the 
two  had  the  pleasanter  dreams  or  the  fright- 
fuller  nightmares. 

The  battle,  or  rather  the  affair,  of  Montebello 
(the  first  engagement  of  the  present  war,  but  the 
second  battle  of  the  name,  and  which  has  already 
conferred  a  ducal  title),  appears  to  have  arisen 
from  a  casual  incident.  Some  National  Guards 
belonging  to  Casteggio  had  barricaded  themselves 
in  the  village,  and  so  repulsed  with  fire-arms  a 
strong  patrol  of  Austrians,  who  sent  a  column  to 
punish  the  refractory  Piedmontese.  The  Pied- 
montese  cavalry  then  came  up  to  help  their 
fellow-countrymen,  who,  attacKcd  by  an  infi- 
nitely superior  force,  were  in  turn  supported  by 
the  French  division  of  General  Forey.     By  an 
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apparentlr  insignificant  spark  was  thus  liehted 
up,  in  a  snort  space  of  time,  a  terrible  connagra- 
tion.  It  was  a  fierce  struggle  from  house  to 
iiouse.  Tlicrc  was  fighting,  wot  to  foot,  in  the 
crowded  streets.  Houses  were  left  filled  with 
Austrian  dead.  Every  garden  and  orchard  was 
the  scene  of  a  deadly  fray.  The  contest  ended 
iu  the  cemetery ;  over  the  native  inhabitants  of 
the  place,  w  ho  had  long  since  departed  in  peace, 
was  left  a  thick  stratum  of  invaders  slain  with 
the  bayonet — all  of  which  will  be  quickly  hidden 
beneath  the  verdant  pall  of  Piedmontese  vege- 
tation. It  was  at  Montebello  that  an  Austrimi 
soldier,  after  the  battle,  remained  four  days  in 
a  cellar,  behind  a  cask  to  which  frequent  visits 
were  paid.  All  that  while,  he  never  stirred. 
His  foot  was  wounded,  and  a  bullet  had  gone 
through  his  thigh.  His  was  the  courage  and 
the  resolution  inspired  by  fear.  The  cask  had 
to  be  removed  before  he  could  be  persuaded  to 
come  out.  The  poor  wretch  is  in  a  fair  way  of 
recovery,  and,  in  the  French  hospital,  has  no 
need  to  regret  his  cellar. 

Death  leaves  little  trac«  behind  him.  After 
drownings,  which  suddenly  sever  the  dearest 
ties,  the  murderous  stream  flows  on  as  smooth 
as  ever.  The  sea,  which  hsis  swallowed  whole 
shins'  crews  at  noon,  will  at  evening  glance 
ana  smile  in  the  setting  sun  with  all  apparent 
inuoccnce  j  even  by  land,  the  trace  of  carnage 
disappears  with  marvellous  rapidity.  At  first, 
the  very  next  day  after  a  battle,  the  contested 

f  round  may  offer  a  terrible  and  affecting  aspect, 
ou  will  see,  lying  amongst  the  wheat,  stretched 
by  the  roadside  or  fallen  against  the  trunks  of 
trees,  corpses  still  contorted  by  the  agonies  of 
death.  This  is  the  brief  interval  when  the  scene 
is  still  strewed  with  waggons  smashed  into 
chips  and  the  mutilated  carcases  of  cavalry 
horses.  But,  in  three  or  four  days  it  is  all  cleared 
awav.  A  passing  stranger,  unenlightened  by  a 
guiae,  would  never  suspect  that  the  fiery 
tempest  of  war  had  so  lately  burst  over  that 
verdant  spot.  The  battle  of  Montebello  began 
near  Voghera.  Here  and  there,  along  the  road 
a  few  mulberry  branches  have  been  cut  off  by  the 
bullets.  A  circular  cut  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree 
tells  you  that  a  cannon-ball  has  flown  in  tliat 
direction ;  the  corner  of  a  wall  is  shattered ;  the 
plaster  of  a  cottage  has  fallen  off  in  scales ;  a 
square  of  glass  is  broken  in  a  window,  or  a 
shutter  is  pierced  with  two  or  three  roimd  holes. 
Meanwhile,  the  cow  peaceably  grazes  the  way- 
side grass  ;  the  washerwoman  rinses  linen — not 
her  own,  but  shirts  of  strange  fashion— at  the 
edge  of  the  brook ;  the  ploughman  drives  his 
slow-paced  oxen ;  the  housewife  spins  her  flax, 
her  children  are  merrily  rolling  in  a  corner;  at 
the  door  of  the  inn  the  beggar  stretches  out 
his  hand,  whining  his  accustomed  nasal  petition. 
The  energies  of  earth  rapidly  screen,  beneath  a 
luxuriant  garment  of  emerald  green,  the  tem- 
porary mischief  caused  by  man.  While  ad- 
miring the  picturesque  coquetry  of  Nature— her 
clumps  of  trees  mingled  with  scattered  build- 
ings, her  wide-extended  plains,  whose  horizon  is 
guarded  by  the  phantom  forms  of  Mont  Cenis, 


Mont  Cren^vre,  Mont  Blanc,  and  Monte  Rosa ; 
her  rows  of  poplars  fringing  the  Po,  a  reach  of 
which  starts  forth  from  its  Dowery  hiding-place 
to  glance  in  the  sunshine — who  could  believe  he 
was  treading  the  theatre  of  war  ?  Of  the  deadly 
struggle  of  Montebello  scarcely  a  trace  will  soon 
remain.  Here  and  there  omv  the  wheat  is 
trodden  down  over  considcraole  spaces  ;  the 
trampled  com  betrays  the  passage  of  artillery ; 
the  trained  vines  are  broken  with  gaps,  or  tiie 
stem  of  a  young  tree  has  snapped  asunder.  A 
gaiter,  a  collar,  the  wreck  of  a  soldier's  cap,  lie 
half  hidden  in  the  grass ;  sundry  clods  of  earth, 
by  the  side  of  a  furrow,  are  stained  with  an 
unusual  tinge  of  red ;  you  examine  them  more 
closely ;  they  are  soaked  and  saturated  with 
blood.  There,  amidst  the  vine-leaves,  wet  wnth 
dew,  hang  the  tatters  of  an  Austrian  waistcoat ; 
its  cloth  is  stiffened  in  places  with  brick-red 
spots.  In  a  shady  comer,  lie  the  remains  of  a 
horse.  And  that  is  all;  except  that  in  the 
cemetery  are  a  couple  of  large  graves  eontaiuiug 
the  bodies  of  the  Austrians  who  fell  in  their 
last  retreat.  Patches  of  fresh  earth  indicate 
the  spots  where  sundry  soldiers  are  laid  to  take 
their  final  rest.  But,  goats  and  sheep  bleat 
around  as  if  nothing  had  happened  ;  and  laughing 
girls  fill  their  sacks  with  mulberry-leaves,  for 
the  rearing  of  silkworms,  which,  whether  in 
peace  or  war,  must  still  be  fed. 

Poor  Croats !  They  are  led  to  the  slaughter, 
almost  in  the  imorance  of  beasts  that  perish. 
Up  to  the  very  last  minute,  the  Austrian  gene- 
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rals,  in  obedience  to  superior  orders,  made  their 
soldiers  believe  that  the  Brigade  of  Savoy  and 
Garibaldi's  troops  had  disguised  themselves  in 
French  uniforms  to  frighten  them  !  Such  was 
the  persistance  of  this  falsehood,  joined  to  the 
impossibility  of  a  letter  or  a  newspaper  getting 
into  Lombardy,  that  many  Austrian  officers  long 
retained  the  persuasion  that  the  French  army 
had  not  yet  departed  from  Algeria  or  Lyons ! 
The  Grazette  of  Venice  treated  the  presence  of 
the  French  in  Italy  as  a  pleasant  joke.  Gari- 
baldi, however,  is  everywhere  an  object  of  terror. 
The  Austrian  soldiers  regard  him  with  super- 
stitious awe.  His  very  name  is  a  bugbear.  As 
long  as  he  remained  at  Caviglia  the  enemy  were 
very  discreet  in  their  reconnoitring  parties  ;  as 
soon  as  they  were  sure  he  was  gone,  they  pushed 
out  bravely.  Garibaldi's  courage  is  acknowledged 
by  friend  and  foe.  Loyal  iu  conduct,  and  of 
unimpeachable  integrity,  he  will  not  overlook 
the  slightest  breach  of  the  discipline  which  he  has 
instituted.  Iu  this  respect  his  severity  is  ex- 
cessive. When  he  was  at  Savigliauo,  organising 
his  little  corps,  there  was  great  difficulty  in  pre- 
venting the  execution  of  a  volunteer  who  liad 
stolen  a  ring  worth  half -a -crown.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  did  once,  it  is  said,  cause  a  private 
soldier  to  be  hanged  for  stealing  a  turnip.  With- 
out such  severe  examples,  it  is  not  always  that 
the  discipline  of  an  army  can  be  maintained. 

The  lughest  possible  compliment  to  Garibaldi 
is  mcideutally  recorded  bv  Mr.  Gallenga  in  his 
account  of  the  carriageHiorses  in  and  about 
Turin,  which  are  worse  than  indifferent.     The 
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custom  in  Italy,  e\m  in  the  army,  is  to  stuff 
horses  with  hay,  and  stint  them  in  corn  :  so  that 
even  the  best  teams,  when  compared  with  like 
animals  in  England,  have  always  a  languid, 
shuffling  gait,  and  a  hang-dog,  lackadaisical  look. 
The  waste  of  Mhipcord  is  prodigious,  and  the 
handle  is  almost  invariably  laid  upon  the  poor 
brutes'  backs  before  the  journey  is  over  ;  so  that 
a  few  miles'  drive  with  aPiedmontese  coachman 
would  fill  a  member  of  the  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Animals  with  indignation. 
Luckily  the  tempest  of  blows  is  relieved  by  anoc- 
casioujil  oath ;  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  de- 
scribe the  awe  these  wretched  fourle^ed  crea- 
tures stand  in,  of  the  Madonna  and  tiie  saints. 
A  Swiss-Italian  postilion,  in  the  Canton  Ticrno, 
had  recourse  to  a  still  more  formidable  name. 
It  was  in  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-nine,  and 
the  country  was  full  of  the  exploits  of  that 
stout-hearted  condottiero  whose  defence  of  Rome 
in  that  year  will  rank  amongst  the  greatest 
military  deeds  of  modem  Italy.  Whenever  the 
man's  cattle  flagged  in  their  exertions,  down 
came  the  whip,  and  with  it  a  roaring,  rattling 
shout  of  "  Gar-r-r-ribaldi !"  Away  the  poor 
fagged  jades  would  tu^  and  strain  and  pull  as  if 
the  arch  enemy  of  man  himself  were  at  their  heels. 


INEXHAUSTIBLE  HATS. 

JIosT  persons  are  familiar  with  a  trick  that 
conjurors  perform,  in  which  a  truck-load  of 
feathers,  a  few  score  of  tin  cups,  and  a  clothes- 
basket  full  of  flowers,  are  brought  from  an  appa- 
rently empty  hat.  They  must  recollect  how  the 
mysterious  fountain  seemed  never  tired  of 
welling  up,  and  how,  when  it  had  ceased  for  a 
few  seconds,  it  was  again  set  flowing  at  the 
request  of  a  ■  lady  or  a  child.  This  trick  is 
popularly  known  by  the  title  of  the  "inex- 
naustible  hat,"  and  has  many  imitations  in  the 
legerdemain  of  trade.- 

A  "  calamitous  fire"  at  some  large  wholesale 
City  warehouse,  especially  if  it  be  in  the  clothing 
trade,  is  an  inexhaustible  hat,  from  which  there  is 
an  almost  ceaseless  flow  of  "  salvage  stock."  Al- 
most before  the  damp  hose  has  ceased  playing 
on  the  smoking  sky-roofed  building  in  Wad- 
dings-street, or  Pustianbury,  there  is  scarcely  a 
retail  slappcrdashcr  from  Blackwall  to  Ham- 
mersmith, and  from  Highgate  to  Norwood, 
whose  shop  has  not  broken  out  in  a  dreadful 
rash  of  placards,  notes  of  admiration,  and  da- 
maged goods.  As  in  the  antiquarian  market 
you  will  always  find  the  supply  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well's skulb  to  be  equal  to  the  demand ;  as  in 
the  superstitious  market  you  can  get  the  holy 
coats,  and  blood,  and  teeth  of  saints  in  any 
quantity,  sent  any  distance  (on  the  receipt  of 
a  post-office  order),  carriage  free ;  so  in  the 
pushing,  cutting,  puffing  slapperdashers'  market, 
where  we  are  compelled  to  go  for  the  adorn- 
ment of  our  bodies,  there  is  no  limit  to  tiie  ma- 
terial that  lias  been  liberally  bought,  after  it  has 
been  providentially  saved.  Diugy  old  iiiglit- 
mare  patterns,  belonging  to  an  age  before  the 
existence  of  schools  of  design,  are  aragged,  once 


more,  in  fearful  quantities,  before  the  light  of 
day.  Like  Othello,  they  cannot  be  loved  for 
any  beauty  of  colour  or  form,  and  only  for  the 
dangers  they  are  supposed  to  have  passed 
through,  while  the  devouring  element  was 
striving  to  secure  them  as  its  prey.  The  rolls 
of  calico  that  (according  to  advertisement)  have 
been  damaged,  by  water  at  a  single  fire  are  only 
equalled  by  (me  of  those  cities  that  have  been 
suddenly  swallowed  up  by  the  sea.  Tlie  miles 
of  gaudy  ribbon  that  (according  to  advertise- 
ment) are  unrolled  from  the  mouth  of  the 
charred  and  blackened  ruin,  are  as  endless  in 
reality  as  that  other  ribbon  seems  to  be  which 
comes  from  the  raouth  of  the  mountebank  at  a 
fair. 

An  important  bankruptcy  is  another  inexhans- 
tiblo  hat,  as  bountiful  m  its  yield  of  bargains 
and  sacrificial  goods  as  any  calamitous  City  fire. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  energy — the  keenness  and 
activity  that  make  commercial  capital  out  of 
these  commercial  disasters — are  still  chiefly 
confined  to  the  clothing  ti'ade.  A  glance  at  the 
slapperdashing  shops  m  any  thoroughfare  or 
principal  bv-street  of  the  metropolis  and 
suburbs,  will  show  what  a  number  of  enter- 
prising traders  have  speculated  in  the  bankrupt 
stock  of  Messrs.  Strawboy  and  Rag.  Though 
the  muslins  may  be  rotten — the  colours  fast  to 
go,  not  fast  to  stay — and  the  prints  of  the  same 
barbarous  outline  and  colour  as  the  stock  that 
was  foolishly  saved  from  destruction  by  fire — 
yet  each  enterprising  slapperdasher  has  not 
only  bought  them  all,  but,  more  wonderful 
still,  has  got  them  all,  as  the  ready-money  pur- 
chasers of  London  are  invited  to  see  and  judge 
for  themselves.  Our  wives  and  daughters  are 
first  clothed  in  salvage  stock,  that  has  been  de- 
sperately torn  from  the  embraces  of  the  flames ; 
and  then  they  are  invited  to  adorn  their  lovely 
persons  in  garments  of  miraculous  cheapness, 
that  have  been  bought  in  a  hundred  places  at 
once  by  the  sanction  of  the  official  assignee. 
The  inexhaustible  hat  of  bankruptcy  will  over- 
flow with  every  kind  of  textile  fabric  (except 
those  for  which  the  manufacturer  is  supposed 
to  have  been  honestly  paid)  as  long  as  the 
performance  seems  agreeable  to  the  pubhc 
taste. 

A  sale  by  auction,  where  the  household  gods  of 
the  bankrupt  are  brought  totliehammer,is  an  inex- 
haustible hat  of  an  equally  marvellous  and  decep- 
tive kind.  A  few  passes  of  the  auctioneer's  magic 
pen,  and  the  old  motto  is  proved  to  be  wrong, 
for  out  of  nothing  comes  almost  everything. 
The  home  of  insolvency  is  transformed  into  a 
horn  of  plenty,  and  the  bankrupt,  in  the  hour 
of  iiis  adversity,  finds  himself  the  apparent 
possessor  of  a  variety  of  luxuries,  each  one  of 
which  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  his  private 
expenditure  must  have  been  of  the  most  reck- 
less kind. 

The  bill  tliat  announces  the  forthcoming  bona 
fide  sale  lias  long  been  recognised  as  a  work 
of  literary  art.  It  begins  with  the  legal  head- 
ing of  "  In  re  Richard  Jones,  a  bankrupt," 
though  it  omits  to  state  that  Richard  Joues  was 
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conducting  a  small  business  as  a  draper  in  an 
eight-roomed  house  (including  the  shop)  at 
Soniers  Town.  It  soon  passes  from  the  dry, 
unimaginative,  unelaslic  plirascs  of  the  law,  into 
the  rapturous  vocabulary  of  the  auction  mart. 
A  little  way  down  the  bill,  we  come  upon  a  pro- 
mment  ridge  of  type,  describing,  in  glowing 
terms,  a  magnificent-toned,  full-sized  walnut 
piano.  (The  piano  used  to  be  of  rosewood,  but 
walnut  is  now  your  only  fashionable  wear.) 
Passing  over  a  valley  of  small  type,  which  con- 
tains a  brief  mention  of  breakfast,  dinner,  and 
tea  services,  easy  chairs,  matting,  bedding, 
kitchen  utensils,  &c.  &c.,  we  come  upon  another 
series  of  large  and  small  ridges  devoted  to  ex- 
quisite drawing-room  suites  in  silk  aud  velvet, 
large-sized  brilliant  plate  chimney-glass  in 
richly  gilt  carved  wood  frame,  portfolios  of 
prints  containing  the  choicest  specimens  of  the 
early  roasters,  Arabian  bedsteads,  dining-room 
suite  in  Spanish  mahogany  covered  in-  the  best 
morocco  leather,  marble-slab  and  plate-glass 
chifi'onier,  china  vases,  cut-glass  lustres,  spring 
stuffed   settees,    noble  telescope   dining-table, 

Siapier-mach^  occasional  chairs,  superb  orn\olu 
ourtern-day  striking  clock,  fine  oval  loo-table, 
and  rich  three-thread  tapestry  Brussels  carpets. 
Other  ridges  of  type  arc  devoted  to  other  si- 
milar articles,  including  oil  and  water  colour 
pictures,  and  a  small  cellar  of  well  selected 
wine;  until  Richard  Jones,  the  small  bankrupt 
drafjcr  in  the  eight-roomed  house  (including  the 
shop^  at  Sonicrs  Town,  is  transformed  into  a 
fraudulent  Sardanapalus,  feeding  upon  the  pro- 
perty of  his  creditors. 

If"  the  sale  were  of  that  extensive  public  cha- 
racter which  auction-mart  proprietors  always 
lay  claim  to  in  their  advertisements,  it  might, 
perhaps,  be  worth  the  while  of  llicliard  Jones,  a 
bankrupt,  to  protest  against  such  a  gross  lais- 
represcntation  of  his  private  life.  As  these 
sales,  however,  are  confined  to  the  small  business 
connexion  of  a  particular  auctioneer,  who  has  a 
special  reputation  for  selling  furniture,  as  other 
auctioneers  have  a  special  reputation  for  selling 
books,  or  house  property,  or  works  of  art ;  and 
as  two-thirds  of  the  frequenters  of  these  sales 
are  brokers,  and  professional  purchasers  (chiefly 
Jews)  who  fully  understand  the  trick  of  trade 
legerdemain  by  wbich  the  furniture  of  an  humble 
eight-roomed  nouse  at  Somers  Town  is  swelled 
into  the  contents  of  several  well-appointed  family 
mansions ;  there  is  no  occasion  for  Ivichard  Jones, 
a  bankrupt,  to  trouble  himself  about  his  damaged 
reputation,  even  if  he  follow  his  lust  household 
gods  to  their  final  place  of  sale.  He  will  see 
ms  well-worn  chairs  and  couches  ;  his  table  on 
wliich  he  carved  his  children's  diiuicr ;  his  look- 
ing-glass in  which  he  shaved  himself  before  iiis 
bankruptcy  ;  his  sofa  on  which  he  slept  over  his 
vecklv  ■.•.i,-i-<,M  ■,  s;,>>,,i.^y  af^(;,.,,oQn.  his  pictures 
of ;  .\  ing  on  a  country  road, 

and  .-Uiining  a  loaf  of  bread,  a 

cut  ciieese,  two  onions,  and  a  glass  of  ale,  whicli 
specimens  of  art  were  given  him,  as  a  marriage 
present,  by  an  uncle  who  was  formerly  iu  the 
public  line;  he  will  sec  tdl  iixidnc  tUiugs,  aud 


many  others,  that  have  cast  off  the  familiar 
household  faces  they  once  wore,  and  have  put  on 
such  a  dusty,  tied-up,  packed,  and  lottea  look, 
that  he  will  almost  pass  Ihem  by  as  utter 
strangers  amidst  the  crowd  of  console  tables, 
toilet  services,  Circassian  cloth  curtains,  winged 
wardrobes,  and  marble  washstands  that  bewilder 
him  on  every  side.  He  will  have  no  recollection 
of  ever  being  the  possessor  of  a  sweet-toned 
harmonium,  containing  ten  stops — clarionet, 
flute,  sourdine,  bourdon,  cor  Anglais,  grand  jcu, 
expression,  tremulo,  and  two  fortes ;  and  yet  he 
will  find  this  complicated  instrument  figur- 
ing in  the  catalogue  under  the  cover  of  his 
bankrupt  name.  He  will  see  the  eager  and 
careful  Israelite,  who  knows  a  good  deal  of 
guile,  going  over  the  articles,  one  by  one,  with 
t  he  catalogue,  the  day  before  the  sale ;  punching 
beds  that  are  not  his  beds,  jumping  upon  sofas 
(to  try  Ihe  springs)  that  are  not  his  sofas,  turn- 
ing up  loo-tables  (to  examine  the  hinges)  that 
wee  not  his  tables,  lookinj'  at  the  backs  and  fronts 
of  pictures  that  are  not  liis  pictures,  and  pinch- 
ing all  kinds  of  solid  articles  (as  if  they  were 
made  of  india-rubber)  that  never  had  a  place  in 
his  domestic  castle,  although  his  commercial 
calamity  has,  in  some  way,  fprced  them  to  a 
premature,  and  bona  fide  sale. 

Wben  the  hour  arrives  for  the  rostrum  to  be 
mounted,  he  will  find  himself  alluded  to  as  a 
person  of  considerable  taste  and  judgment  in 
furnishing  a  house,  although  unfortunate  in  con- 
ducting the  ordinary  operations  of  trade.  He 
will  find  that  the  two-thirds  of  professional  par- 
chasers,  including  the  eager  and  careful  Israelite 
who  know  a  good  deal  of  guile,  are  not  iu  the 
liabit  of  paying  the  slightest  attention  to  the 
preliminary  remarks  of  the  auctioneer,  and  only 
awake  to  a  sense  of  business  when  the  bidding 
for  the  first  lot  has  actively  commenced.  He  will 
find  himself  amongst  an  outer  crust  of  private,  in- 
experienced bidders — bargain-hunters,  furnish- 
ing housekeepers,  lodging-letters,  and  persons 
about  to  maiTy.  He  will  find  that  when  this  outer 
crustof  auctionvisitorsis  not  tempted  to  make  any 
offers  for  the  particular  lot  whicli  the  auctioneer 
is  dwelling  upon,  the  inner  circle  of  professional 

Eurchascrs— a  banded  society  of  brokers  and 
rokers'  men — obtain,  iu  most  cases,  an  easy 
bargain  as  their  prey.  When,  however,  the  outer 
crust  of  amateur  bidders  is  moved  to  enter  into 
competition  with  the  regular  professional  hands, 
there  is  a  murmur  of  savage  opposition  heard 
running  through  the  Israelites  in  front,  and  a 
combination  of  brokers  and  purcliasers  upon 
commission  prevents  the  outsiders  getting  tlie 
coveted  article  below  the  regular  high  broker 
price.  When  the  sale  has  reached  the  half- 
way house — tlie  small  cellar  of  well-selected 
wine — audtasting  samples,  withbrcati-and-checse, 
are  being  liaudecl  round  for  the  refreshment  of 
the  visitors,  the  bankrupt  will  have  found  that, 
to  purcliase  back  even  liis  own  household  gods 
in  the  cheapest  way,  he  must  place  himself  in 
the  hands  of  a  buyer  upon  oomuiission,  a  broker, 
or  a  broker's  agent,  gi  ii(!nil!y  one  of  the  Is- 
raelites, who  know  a  good  doal  of  guile.    IVade- 
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conjuring  has  brought  things  out  of  his  house 
that  were  never  iu  it ;  aud  onlj  trade-coujuring 
can  replace  those  things  that  were  ouce  really 
t^ere.  

MEMORY 
A  WAiJU  of  a  child  at  midnight, 

The  chime  of  a  miuster-bell, 
The  sorrowful  moan  of  a  sorrowing  soul, 

And  the  sound  of  a  passing  knell. 

An  old  worn  book,  on  a  comer  shelf, 

And  a  spray  of  faded  yew, 
A  locket  with  h.iLr  all  golden  and  fair, 

Aud  a  ribbon  of  faded  blue. 

jt  Ai  Aeedle-case,  both  empty  and  old, 
^-.jji^fi^d  a  case  with  hidden  spring, 
,  I'^f^Therein  two  golden  watch-keys  lie, 
,,,A.  heart— and  a  wedding-ring. 

ii.i  take  the  book  from  tlie  corner  shelf, 
f'l ,  .:  And  the  ribbon  of  faded  blue, 

Aud  before  me  stands  tlie  form  I  iov'd, 
With  hair  of  a  golden  hue.     ,     . 

And  I  gaze  so  long  in  those  earnest  eyea. 
That  my  soul  grows  weak  with  pain, 
,   T|ien  she  fades  away — and  Iigeatlj  My 
The  old  book  down  again,,;,  >,    f-ra 
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A  smith's  anvil,  rusty  and  broken. 

An  old  jingling  spinet,  or  haq)sichord,  Iwass 
bound,  and  with  a  pious  Latin  inscription  on 
its  lid — "  Donum  Dei." 

What  of  these  things  ? 

A  summer  evening— a  country  chuich.  The 
door  is  left  half  open,  aud  the  fresh  warm  air 
invades  the  buildiug,  and,  stealing  in,  remon- 
strates gently  with  the  somewhat  earthy  atmo- 
sphere of  the  place,  and  the  close  but  not 
unpleasant  odour  of  old  pews,  and  leather  bind- 
ing of  huge  Bibles  and  Prayer-books.  "  These 
smells  are  not  so  bad,"  says  the  sweet  pure  air, 
"  but  I  am  better — so  let  me  in." 

Through  the  open  door,  borne  in  upon  this 
perfumea  air,  come  sounds  that  breathe  of 
peace.  The  sound  of  rustling  leaves  that  quiver 
in  the  summer  breeze  and  rattle  pleasantly 
against  each  other,  aud  some  iigainst  tiie  old 
church  windows.  The  sound  of  distant  cattle, 
of  sparrows  in  the  church  roof,  of  the  cuckoo 
far  away,  of  rooks  subsiding  for  the  night  iu  the 
elm-trees  near  at  hand.  Is  this  all  ?  No,  there 
is  one  sound  more  that  seems  to  bind  the  rest 
together,  aud  measure  out  the  time  to  them — a 
sound  that,   though   it    tells  of   labour,  gives 

et  an  added  measure  of  repose  to  the  rest  of 

im  who  listens  to  it,  a  sound  clear  as  a  bell, 
and  true  in  time  as  the  progress  of  the  village 
clock.  It  comes  from  the  blacksmith's  hammer 
ringing  on  the  anvil,  and  every  inch  of  air 
through  which  that  sound  must  pass  adds  its 
tribute  of  tune  as  the  note  goes  dv,  aud  sends 
it  into  the  church  at  last  in  matchless  ringing 
melody. 

Ana  how  docs  it  happen  that  the  church  door 
is  open  to  admit  it  at  such  a  time  as  this  ? 
There  is  no  priest  in  the  building,  no  service 
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going  on.  Yes,  there  is  a  priest  of  Heaven's 
choir  iu  tlie  place,  and  a  service  goinr  on,  such 
as  men  are  placed  in  this  world  to  do.  .Eor  the 
German  gentleman  who  plays  upon  the  organ 
has  come  there  to  practise,  aud  is  sitting  iu  the 
church  alone. 

The  German  gentleman  has  come  to  practise, : 
and  yet  the  organ  is  silent,  and  no  sweeping 
wail  of  harmony  is  heard  to  challenge  those 
evening  sounds  with  which  tlie  air  is  loaded. 
Why,  how  is  this  ?  The  German  gentleman  i* 
idle.  Let  us  softly  draw  aside  the  cwrtjiinjof . 
the  organ-loft  aud  look.  i/i  in,   J  ir  • 

The  German  gentleman  is  seated  before  the 
organ  iu  an  attitude  of  perfect  rest.  He  stirs 
not,  except  that  now  and  then  the  fingei-s  of  oue 
hand  pass  over  certain  of  the  keys,  touching 
them  lightly,  but  not  pressing  them  down.  His 
eyes  are  turned  towards  the  light — it  is  to  the 
light  that  men  look  when  their  work  is  right  and 
honest,  and  when  they  would  drink  in  more  force 
for  their  labour.  His  eyes  are  turned  to  the 
sky,  but  he  sees  uot  what  he  looks  at.  His  cars 
are  at  work  and  not  his  eyes — he  is  lisieni/iff  and 
not  looking.  Listening — aud  to  what  ?  Is  it 
to  the  cawing  of  the  rooks,  or  the  song  of  the 
birds,  or  the  rustling  whisper  of  the  leaves.  He 
is  Listening  to  none  of  these.  He  hears  them, 
indeed,  but  only  as  we  faintly  hear  the  accom- 
paniment to  a  lovely  song,  fle  is  listening  to 
tliat  other  sound  of  the  smith's  hanmier  falling 
on  the  anvil,  and  as  the  notes  drop  singly  on 
his  ear  he  shapes  them  into  a  chora  of  melody 
that  has  lived  for  a  bundled  years  and  more,  and 
gained,  with  every  added  year  of  life,  an  added 
ring  of  glory. 

That  smith  was  the  Harmonious  Blacksmith, 
and  the  German  gentleman  was  Handel. 

From  this  passage  of  quiet  jiastoral  life,  from 
this  episode  of  a  country  church  and  a  village 
organist,  let  us  now  turn  to  a  widely  different 
scene.  The  Handel  Festival  is  in  all  its  glory. 
The  sun  is  blazing  down  on  the  glass  roof  of  the 
Crystal  Palace,  glancing  among  the  leaves  of 
the  shrubs,  penetrating  to  the  glittering  scales 
of  the  gold  fish  in  the  water,  exti-acting  more 
and  more  wealth  of  overpowering  perfume  from 
the  orange-trees,  and  finally  descending  in  a 
genial  glow  upon  the  head  of  him  who  w  rites 
these  lines,  or  in  other  words,  upon  the  Eye- 
witness. 

He  has  examined  the  smitii's  anvil  spoken 
of  at  the  beginning  of  this  report,  and  which 
was  appropriately  brought  to  the  Crystal  Palaco 
for  the  Ilandel  Festival.  He  has  heard  the 
faint  tinkling  note  of  the  hai-psichord  at  m  hich 
Handel  composed,  exhibited  in  the  Handel 
Court,  and  he  now  proceeds  to  take  the 
place  assigned  to  him  in  the  building,  and  pre- 
pares to  listen  to  the  music,  which,  beginning 
at  the  faint  source  of  that  poor  spinet,  has  now 
reached  its  full  development  in  an  orchestra, 
the  force  and  number  of  whose  instruments 
would  almost  extort  an  echo  from  the  very  sky 
itself. 

From  tlie  seats  that  rise  on  an  indine,  oppo- 
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site  the  orchestra  and  at  the  furthest  pxtrcmity 
of  the  transept  from  it,  your  Eye-witness  looked 
over  the  vast  space  between  him  and  the  musi- 
cians, and  was  impressed  to  speechlessness  by 
the  extraordinary  scene  before  hnii.  It  was  like 
being  upon  a  hill  and  looking  over  a  plain  of 
flowers.  Bonnets  of  every  shade,  but  chiefly  of 
white,  with  tender  mixture  of  brighter  colour  in 
ribbons  or  oilier  adornment,  all  by  the  vast 
numbers  and  by  the  grouping  of  chance  arranged 
in  lovely  agreement  ana  concord  of  tint,  and 
made,  perhaps,  to  sparkle  all  the  more  by  the 
black  admixture  of  men's  heads  scattered  about 
among  them.  Bonnets  near,  bonnets  far  off; 
l)ack  views  of  bonnets  close  at  hand,  their  owners 
looking  down  in  study  of  programmes  or  books 
of  words,  so  that  one  saw  disastrously  near  the 
backs  of  lovely  necks  that  looked  like  cream, 
-and  heavy  lumps  of  hair,  so  dexterously  plaited, 
so  mercilessly  entwined,  so  purely  clean,  so 
shaded  with  soft  pent-house  muslin,  adorned 
with  such  culture  and  cleansing  of  each  separate 
hair,  that  when  the  selection  from  Samson  came, 
one  was  almost  ready  to  excuse  the  strong 
man  for  Hilling  a  victim  to  charms,  which  those 
can  resist  alone  whose  hearts  are  girt  about 
with  threefold  brass  of  heroism,  or  else  with  the 
ice  of  a  base  insensibility. 

Acres  of  bonnets — and,  underneath  each  one 
of  them,  the  separate  cares,  desires,  hopes  and 
feai-s,  tliat  make  up  each  one's  own  identity. 
Each  one  responsible ;  each  one  with  power  to 
add  to  the  happiness  or  misery  of  many  others. 
Bonnets  upon  foolish  heads,  upon  vain  heads, 
upon  peevish  heads,  upon  dissatisfied  heads, 
upon  envious  heads,  upon  disappointed  head.s, 
upon  petted  heads,  upon  neglected  heads.  Bon- 
nets upon  wise  heads,  upon  humble  heails  (uot 
many  these),  upon  cheerful  heads,  upon  con- 
tented heads,  upon  the  heads  of  ladies  who 
\vrite ;  ladies  who  are  musical,  ladies  who  act, 
ladies  who  paint,  ladies  (bless  them !)  who  can  do 
none  of  these  things,  ladies  who  rule,  ladies  who 
.submit,  ladies  who  can  conduct  a  household 
well,  ladies  who  can  do  the  same  ill,  ladies 
who  come  to  hear  the  music,  ladies  who  come 
to  show  themselves — bonnets  diminishing  in  the 
vast  distance,  till  the  furthest  off  are  not  so 
large  as  the  lily  of  the  valley's  smallest  bud, 
upon  those  that  are  near  at  hand,  and  some  that 
are  further  still  and  can  hardly  be  seen  at  all. 

Immediately  about  and  around  the  position 
occupied  by  your  Eye-witness  were  to  be  fo'ond 
specimens  of  almost  all  the  different  classes  of 
visitors  of  which  a  musical  audience  is  com- 
posed. Here  were  Germans  in  endless  num- 
bers. Grave  men,  these,  with  light  hair  and 
moustache,  with  long  legs  and  short  frock-coats. 
Men  who  brought  books  of  the  music  with 
them,  and  checked  it  off  as  it  advanced.  Here, 
too,  were  proviuciid  clergymen,  numbers  of 
choral  societies,  who  had '  large  families  of 
daughters  plainly  dressed,  and  every  one  pro- 
vided with  the  score,  to  see  that  it  was  all  clone 
correctly  and  properly.  Knowing  people  these 
to  a  fault,  spectacled  to  excess ;  good  subjects, 
though,  who  will  never  upset  dynasties  or  join 


in  revolutions;  people  who  get  up  Handel 
among  themselves,  and  are  very  good,  and 
happy,  and  uninteresting.  Here,  too,  were  the 
fashionable  clergy — gentlemen  with  hair  parted 
at  the  back,  with  well-made  clothes,  with  lavender 
gloves,  men  who  take  pupils,  and  who  become 
absent  and  excited  when  a  bishop  comes  in  with 
a  lady  on  his  arm,  who  is  got  up  in  the  quietest 
(and  most  expensive)  of  costumes,  who  goes 
about  to  district  meetings,  and  is  very  humble 
to  the  poor,  and  prouder  in  her  heart  than  even 
her  lordly  husband,  and  he  is  not  humble  alto- 
gether either.  Here,  too,  are  the  honest,  open- 
mouthed,  staring  part  of  the  public,  who  don't 
know  a  polka  from  a  chant,  out  have  come  to 
stare,  and  because  their  next-door  neighbours, 
who  are  here,  would  triumph  over  them  if  they 
stopped  at  home ;  and  here,  also,  were  some  of 
the  men  who  came  down  in  the  same  train  with 
your  Eye-witness,  and  who  brought  their  gloves 
wrapped  up  in  paper,  and  put  tnem  on  m  the 
carriage ;  and  here  is  Mr.  Costa,  advancing  to 
his  place  in  the  orchestra,  looking  no  bigger  in 
the  distance  than  an  ant  creeping  along  the  side 
of  a  molehill,  and  received,  as  well  he  may  be, 
with  a  storm  of  .ipprobation. 

Coming  early  in  the  day,  when  all  one's  facul- 
ties were  fresh  and  unjaded;  coining  upon  a 
brain  not  fagged  with  a  day's  work,  as  it 
generally  is,  when  at  operas  or  night  concerts 
the  music  will  hardly  bite  upon  the  ears'  palate 
at  all ;  coming  in  the  full  splendour  of  its  own 
magnificence,  and  set  off  by  every  vocal  and  in- 
strumental aid  that  could  heighten  the  glory  of 
its  loveliness ;  the  Te  Deura  of  the  great  German 
composer  seemed  to  your  Eye-witness  the  greatest 
work  he  had  ever  heard,  and  the  time  which  it 
occupied,  which  was  not  inconsiderable,  went 
by  unnoticed,  like  the  time  we  pass  in  sleep,  or 
in  such  happy  labour  as  will  make  the  hours 
seem  as  minutes. 

The  scale,  too,  of  everything  about  was  so 
grand.  The  mighty  orchestra,  the  rushing 
wind  of  the  stringed  instruments,  the  outcry  of 
that  army  of  brass,  the  pyramid  of  drums,  at  a 
distance  so  great  that  the  eye  saw  them  struck 
the  fraction  of  a  moment  before  the  sound 
reached  the  ear,  the  black  chorus  of  the  men, 
and  most  beautiful  of  all,  and  never  to  be  for- 
gotten, the  distant  women's  choir — never  to  be 
forgotten  in  the  perfection  of  its  colour,  a  com- 
bination of  the  rich,  warm  white  of  the  dresses,  of 
the  various  ribbons,  primrose  colour,  rose,  marsh- 
mallow,  or  apple-green,  and,  more  glorious  than 
all,  the  great  pervading  hue  of  a  tliousand  wo- 
men's faces.  Tue  rising  of  this  choir  to  sing,  and 
its  sinking  down  again  when,  during  solo  parts,  its 
services  were  not  required,  were,  in  the  gentle 
uniformity'  of  the  action  spread  over  so  large  a 
surface,  inGnitely  gratifying  to  the  eye,  ana  in- 
expressibly touching  and  gracious.  Indeed,  the 
eye  found  a  resting-place  in  that  part  of  the  or- 
cnestra  from  which  it  did  not  seek  to  wander, 
and  was  perfectly  i«atisficd  with  what  it  saw,  as 
the  ear  was  with  what  it  heard. 

Tiic  eye  requires  to  be  thus  comforted  in  the 
Crystal  Pidace,  for  surely  the  effect  of   the 
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colours  employed  in  the  building  itself  are  very 
far  from  satisfactory.  That  very  cold  lilue  and 
that  dull  earthy  red  go  vrretichediy  together,  and 
the  experiment  of  trying  them  has  answered  so 
iU,  and  the  effecting  of  a  change  would  be  so 

EossiUe  and  almost  easy,  that  there  seems  no 
arm  at  all  in  calling  attention  to  the  desirable- 
ness of  some  alteration  in  tliis  matter.  Tlie 
effect  here  complained  of  is  especially  apparent 
in  the  panels — which  occupy  a  very  large  surface 
— on  each  aide  of  the  orchestra.  Notliiug  could 
be  imagined  more  cold  and  unpleasant  or,  in  a 
climate  like  this,  more  inappropriate.  When 
listening  to  a  concert  at  the  Sydenham  Palace  all 
this  is  particularly  remarkable  ;  at  other  times, 
when  wandering  among  cool  Pompeiian  courts, 
among  flowering  shrubs,  and  by  water  reflecting 
tie  colour  of  tiie  lovely  plants  that  grow  in  i^, 
and  not  that  of  the  biulaing  itself,  the  eye  has 
nothing  to  complain  of. 

Is  it  that  every  entertainment  is  too  long,  or 
is  it  that  there  is  a  disadvantage   in  second 
parts  'i     After  the  break  that  divided  the  first 
portion  of   the  performance  from  the  second, 
your  Eye-witness  enjoyed  the  music  less.  People 
do  not  come  back  alter  a  rest  of  tliis  kind  in  the 
enthusiastic  state  in  which  they  were  before  it. 
The  musical  clergy  did  indeed  return  manluUy 
to  the  charge,  but  their  rows  of  jialc  daughters 
sat  less  upright,  and  turned  over  the  leaves  of 
the  score  with  less  vigour  of  rustle,  while  the 
German  connoisseurs,  who  did  not  leave  their 
places  during  the  "  interval,"  glared  vengefully 
around,  and  looked  as  if  they  would  be  prepared 
to  resent  the  omission  of  a  single  note  of  recita- 
tion.    Now,  your  Eye-witne&s  would  resignedly 
have  put  up  with  the  withdrawal  of  a  great  deal. 
Nay,  in  the  course  of  the  selection  from  Samson 
he    collapsed    altogether,    and    found  himself 
looking  with  great  animosity  unon  the  Germans 
in  his  immediate  nei^hbourhooa,  who,  during  all 
the  dull  passages  -vvtieu  there  was  no  hint  of  a 
tunc,  would  look  from  one  to  another  with  ex- 
pressions of  admiration,  and  give  many  indica- 
tions of  seraphic  happiness.    It  appeared  to  your 
Eye-witness,  idso,  that  these  gentlemen  set  their 
faces  in  a  very  aggravating  manner  against  all 
the  more  popular  portions  of  the  compositions 
to  which   they  were  listening,  and  that  thej 
actually  wore  a  disparaging  aspect  upon  their 
countenances  when  anytniug  in  the  shape  of  an 
air  was  introduced.     There  was  something  so 
irritating  about  this,  that  your  Eye-witness  felt 
at  times  a  wish  that  the  orchestra  would  sud- 
denly punish  these  connoisseurs  with  a  tune  of 
Verdi's,  and  so  finish  them  on  the  spot.     VVliat 
is  this  disparagement  of  tune  on  the  part  of 
musical  people  ?     Is  it  not  something  like  an 
undervaluing  of  story  in  art  ?   Your  Eye-witness 
is  of  opinion  that  all  these  amateurs  were  utterly 
disgusted    when    the  Dead    March   from   the 
oratorio  of  Saul,  and  tlve  See,  the  Ck)n(|ucring 
Hero    comes,    from    Judas    Maccabeus,   rang 
through  t  he  building,  and  made  every  uninitiated 
heart  m  the  place  to  leap  for  joy. 

The  effect  of  both  these  compositions,  but 
especially  of  the  first,  was   infinitely  striking. 


There  is  in  the  Dead  March  an  element  of  dis- 
cord imparted  by  the  peculiar  note  cMhe  drum 
which  is  almost  horrible  in  its  harsh  grandeur. 
Tlie  honest  Public — sucii  members  of  it  as  were 
awake — the  honest  Public  which  was  getting  all 
abroad  during  many  parts  of  Saul,  and  which 
was  "  nowhere"  throughout  the  selection  from 
Samson,  woke  up  to  a  hushed  rapture  at  its 
favourite  Dead  March,  and  to  almost  more  than 
rapture  at  the  Sound  the  alarm,  in  Judas  Mac- 
cabeus. And  well  it  might.  A  more  glorious 
song,  or  an  air  more  gloriously  delivered  by  the 
singer  who  undertook  it,  could  hardly  be  fonnd. 
And  here  the  Eye-witness  feels  it  to  be  a  positive 
duty  to  call  the  attention  of  such  readers  of  this 
periodical  as  were  not  present  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  on  the  twenty-second  of  June,  and  to 
re-call  the  attention  of  those  who  were,  to  an 
instance  of  a  want  of  fitting  respect  for  the 
Public  on  the  part  of  the  favourite  i'enor  Singer 
just  spoken  of.  Upon  entering  the  orchestra, 
this  gentleman  was  received,  as  his  talents  de- 
serve, by  a  great  storm  of  applause.  Instead  of 
gratefully  acknowledging  this  at  once,  he  turned 
his  back  to  the  Public,  and  made  very  slowly  a 
succession  of  profound  bows  to  the  performers 
in  tlie  orchestra.  Several  of  these  obeisances — 
perhaps  seven  or  eight — having  been  executed 
with  immense  deliberation,  and  the  Public  be- 
ginning to  tire  of  the  eminent  Tenor's  back,  the 
applause  slackened,  and  then  this  gentleman, 
apparently  just  discovering  that  there  were  one 
or  two  people  present,  turned  round,  and,  slightly 
saluting  the  audience,  took  his  scat. 

An  audience  less  lenient  and  less  enduring 
than  an  English  one  would  have  resented  such  a 
want  of  consideration  for  the  Public.  Your 
Eye-witness  would  like  to  bo  the  eye-witness  of 
such  behaviour  as  this  to  a  French  audience.  It 
would  not  occur  twice,  he  thinks. 

These  Handel  Festivals  are  not  altogether 
such  new  things  as  we  imagine.  In  1784, 
Handel's  centenary  was  celebrated  in  West- 
minster Abbey  by  a  jubilee  that  lasted  four 
days,  and  at  which  .  live  hundred  performers 
assisted,  under  the  direction  of  the  illustrious 
Cramer.  Indeed,  Handel  appeai-s  to  have  been 
always  highly  appreciated  in  this  country, 
from  the  time  when  the  musicians  who  were 

t)layhig  his  music  used  to  watcli  the  back  of 
lis  periwig  to  see  whether  he  was  satistied  or 
displeased  with  their  performance.  This  is 
admiraljly  touched  on  in  an  old  and  quaint 
French  life  of  the  composer.  "Handel,"  says 
the  biographer,  "  was  in  the  liabit  of  wearing  an 
enormous  white  perruque,  the  vibraloiy  move- 
ments of  which  used  to  announce  to  the  musicians 
whetlier  he  was  pleased  or  disgusted  with  their 
execution  of  his  music."  From  that  time  to  this 
Handel  has  never  lost  his  position  with  the  Eng- 
lish, who,  from  his  residence  in  this  country,  look 
upon  hiiu  almost  as  a  national  institution,  and 
seem  half  inclined  to  give  to  this  nation  the 
credit  of  his  compositions.  Just  Heaven  !  how 
would  that  "white  perruque"  have  vibrated  if 
Handel  had  lived  to  hear  his  music  executed  by 
au  orchestra  and  chorus  of  l^rec  Thousaud 
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Performers?  It  was  impossible irot  to  think  of 
tliis  (liirinfr  the  finer  parts  of  the  Te  Deum  and 
the  Judas  Maccabscus ;  and  one  friend  of  the  Eye- 
witness who  was  present,  and  wliose  own  pro- 
fessional aciiievement*  have  quickened  his  imagi- 
native faculties,  declared  that  as  lie  looked  at 
Handel's  portrait,  hanging?  in  front  of  the 
orchcstn,  it  almost  seemed  to  him  that  the 

Sainted  likeness  started  into  life,  and  that  the 
and  was  beaiinff  time. 

That  white  perruque  !  What  thon^hts  would 
have  passed  through  the  head  that  It  covered, 
had  its  owner  been  prrsenti  at  the  festival  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-nine!  Would  that 
head  have  been  raised  in  joy  and  elation,  or 
would  it  have  sunk  forward,  overpowered  and 
crushed  down  by  emotion?  Would  the  head 
kvve  triumphed  or  the  heart  ?     Sorely  the  last. 

And  this,  thought  the  Eye-wituess — as  once 
again  at  the  end  of  the  day  he  stood  where  he 
had  stood  at  the  beginning,  bv  the  side  of  the 
old  harpsichord— this  is  what  it  all  came  from  ! 
On  these  wretched  wires  were  tried  the  sounds 
which  since  here  they  had  their  birth  men  have 
paid  away  money  by  tens  of  thousands  to  hear. 
At  this  instrument,  too  impatient  to  wait  till  he 
could  try  it  at  the  organ,  the  great  composer 
must  have  heard  the  first  sounds  of  his  own 
Hidlelujah,  and  of  the  HjTnn  of  Adoration  which 
rang  through  this  place  to-day.  At  this  instru- 
ment, in  his  house  in  Brook -street,  he  must  have 
sat  and  played  to  many  who  thought  that  harpsi- 
chord a  mighty  musical  achievement,  and  who 
admired  the  poor  tinkling  machine  itself  almost 
as  much  as  they  worshipped  him  who  played 
upon  it.  And  lastly,  at  this  instrument,  he  must 
have  sat  whan  old  and  blind  (as  he  was  for  many 
years),  recalling  ancient  melodies  and  shaping 
new  ones,  and  wishing  for  yet  more  years  oi  life 
in  which  to  put  into  form  the  many  thoughts  of 
harmony  which  he  could  hear  with  his  soul's 
ear,  anu  which  descended  upon  it  like  sounds 
from  heaven. 

THE  ENGLISH  PEOPLE'S  UNIVERSITY. 

A  REPUBLIC  of  teachers  and  learners,  having  its 
own  laws,  appointing  its  own  ministers,  and 
conferring  its  own  titles  of  honour,  is  the 
essential  idea  of  a  university.  Subject  only 
to  the  supreme  law  of  the  nation,  it  is  a  state 
within  a  state,  which,  in  the  old  days  when 
universities  were  most  valued,  knew  nothing  of 
politicid  boundaries,  but  received  its  citizens 
irom  all  countries  of  Europe,  and  recognised 
within  itself  no  dignity  of  count  or  duke  but  the 
sole  dignities  of  laurelled  bachelor  or  doctor  in 
one  or  in  all  of  the  tlu-ee  faculties. 

There  was  a  time  when  this  independent  con- 
stitution of  the  universities  of  Europe  served 
them  as  a  breakwater  Jigaiust  the  tlood  and 
storm  of  war.  Sometimes  there  was  a  breach 
made  in  it.  When  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury the  King  of  France  fought  with  the  em- 
peror from  Vienna,  as  their  several  representa- 
tives are  at  this  day  fighting  in  North  Italy,  the 


tumult  of  strife  caused  study  to  oeaso  in  the 
University  of  Pavia ;  but,  in  the  main,  the  univer- 
sities were  left  to  do  their  work  for  the  advance, 
or  at  least  the  maintenance,  of  scholarship.  In 
those  days  of  rough  weather  for  politics,  when 
the  work-a-day  business  of  the  world  was  done 
by  men  who  counted  themselves  scholars  if 
they  could  write  or  read,  it  seeme<l  that  the 
temple  of  the  world's  knowledge  would  have 
been  blown  dowu  and  tossed  into  ruin  if  tljerc 
were  not  the  universities  to  serve  as  props,  and 
catechisms  to  serve  as  pins,  by  which  the  walls 
were  to  be  kept  from  crackiu".  A  crack  was, 
in  the  language  of  the  schools,  known  as  a  schism, 
and  was,  very  naturally,  dreaded.  The  simple 
fact  reads  in  our  day  like  a  mere  caricature,  but 
it  is  simply  a  fact  that  the  strong  feeling  of  the 
need  of  these  aids  to  the  maintenance  of  know- 
ledge once  caused  learned  men  to  teach  that 
there  must  have  been  universities  before  the 
Flood,  because  without  them  tlie  human  race 
coidd  not  have  been  held  together ;  and  there 
was  a  scholar  who  propounded  in  good  faiih 
what  he  supposed  to  have  been  the  chief  points 
of  tm  antediluvian  catechism. 

It  was  always,  and  it  still  is,  the  highest  duty 
of  an  university  to  maintain  all  the  tradition  of 
knowledge.  Original  speculation  upon  any 
subject  should  begin  where  extant  knowledge  of 
it  ends.  It  is  no  part  of  the  purpose  of  an 
university  to  prosecute  discoveries.  Its  duty  is 
to  see  that  the  men  of  each  generation  who 
come  under  its  discipline  shall  go  into  the  world 
as  far  as  possible  informed  as  to  the  state  of 
knowledge  in  their  day,  free  to  apply  or  enlarge 
it  as  their  wits  may  give  them  power. 

A  few  centuries  ago  it  was  quite  possible  for 
an  attentive  student  to  master  in  half  a  lifetime 
the  whole  round  of  known  literature  and  all  the 
sciences  as  far  as  they  were  understood.  But 
what  was  once  a  rather  barren  field  of  know- 
ledge has  by  this  time  become  a  fertile  crn- 
tincnt.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  one  man, 
although  he  had  fifty  lives,  to  sec  and  measure 
all  that  it  contains.  Therefore,  the  old  days 
of  doctors  '  utriusque  juris' — doctors  in  every- 
thing— are  at  an  end.  The  doctor  in  one  faculty 
is  master  of  the  fullest  knowledge  in  a  part  only 
of  that.  A  man  may  be  a  great  classical 
scholar,  or  a  great  pnysiolc^st,  or  a  great 
chemist;  or  a  great  master  of  one  half  of 
chemistry,  orgaiuc  or  inorganic,  a  perfect 
niiistery  of  both  being  beyond  his  grasp.  In 
other  things  he  can  do  more  or  less  well  in- 
fonncd,  aiS  may  have  profiled  by  university 
discipline,  but  he  cannot  have  come  up  to  the 
true  uuiversitv  standanl,  cannot  be  master  of  the 
whole  received  tradition. 

The  natural  position  of  the  univei-sities  as  the 
maintainers  ot  tradition,  has  often  brought 
them  under  censure.  There  is,  under  free  con- 
tact witii  life,  a  growth  of  spirit  correspondent 
with  the  growth  of  substance,  in  a  science  or  an 
art,  as  in  a  child.  Call  a  child's  nursery  its 
university,  confine  it  there,  cram  it  with  meat 
and  with  maxims  :  it  may  grow  to  be  as  tall  as 
other  men,  but  yet,  for  want  of  active  exercise,  it 
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will  have  a  cumbrous  body,  aud  a  mind  incapable 
of  understanding  any  current  of  ideas  counter  to 
that  which  has  been  flowing  through  it  unim- 
peded from  the  first.  The  very  constitution 
which  in  stormy  times  served  to  throw  back 
from  the  walls  of  universities  the  storm  of  the 
world  in  its  conflict,  broke  also  its  natural 
waves,  changed  the  direction  of  its  currents,  and 
hindered  the  full  action  of  its  tides.  Wickliffe, 
teacher  himself  in  an  university,  felt  all  that  the 
true  heart  of  England  in  his  day  was  throbbing 
for,  aud  he  was  tempted  even  to  declare  a  wish 
that  there  were  no  universities  and  no  degrees. 
More  or  less,  in  every  nation  and  in  every 
century  since  that  old  time,  the  republic  of  the 
university  as  a  maintainer  of  tradition,  more  or 
less  shut  up  in  itself,  nas  lagged  behind  the 
spirit,  where  it  has  been  equal  to  the  knowledge, 
oi  the  day.  But  it  has  not  always  run  level,  even 
with  the  forward  march  of  knowledge.  New 
sciences  have  started  into  being,  and  have  even  ar- 
rived at  maturity  before,  in  our  own  old  univer- 
sities, their  bare  existence  has  been  recognised. 
Some  sciences  are  not  yet  recognised  at  Oxford. 

Oxford  or  Cambridge  University  training,  as 
wc  know  it  now,  is  highly  to  be  valued.  Doubt- 
less, the  entering  to  either  these  universities  is 
now  regarded  mainly  as  the  joining  of  an  ex- 
pensive club  for  young  men,  chiefly  of  good  fa- 
mily, in  which  frank  and  high-minded  fellowship 
is  learned,  while  the  profession  of  a  student  and 
the  high  place  given  to  the  honour  of  the  scholar, 
temper  with  intellectual  refinement  the  gay  spirit 
of  youth.  Classical  and  mathematical  studies  may 
be  pursued  there  to  the  utmost  by  those  who  wish 
to  discipline  their  minds  for  the  exact  study  of 
literature  or  science,  and  honour  without  grudge 
and  without  limit  is  there  paid  to  the  successful 
worker.  The  multitude  leave  with  degrees, 
which  simply  are  brief  testimonials  that  they 
liave  been  members  of  such  a  society,  and  that 
they  have  quitted  it  without  discredit.  The 
simple  degree  testifies  to  very  little  knowledge, 
as  men  reckon  knowledge  in  the  nineteenth 
century. 

Wc  do  not  imderrate  training  like  this,  al- 
though, it  is  uot,  in  the  truest  and  oldest  sense, 
university  training.  It  may  very  well  be  that 
the  form  now  taken  by  our  old  English  univer- 
sities is  one  that  adapts  them  well  Tor  our  own 
time.  There  may  be  an  untamed  eagerness  in 
the  pursuit  of  wealth,  or  of  knowledjje  for  the  sake 
of  wealth ;  there  may  be  a  battle  of  keen  wits,  in- 
stead of  swords,  ragmg  among  us ;  against  whiph 
it  is  good  to  set  the  repose  of  a  college  chamber 
with  an  outlook  on  an  empty  quadrangle.  It 
may  be  well  for  youth  to  undergo  the  toil  of 
competition  for  an  honour  that  secures  nothing 
in  life  but  a  lazy  college  fellowship  or  a  quiet 
living.  It  is  wise  traimng  also,  for  the  purpose 
to  which  these  universities  are  now  mainly  de- 
voted ;  namely,  the  provision  of  a  body  of  true 
^ntlcmcn  to  represent  the  Church  of  England 
m  our  parishes.  But  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the 
true  njcanin^  of  an  university  is  something  more 
than  tills.  The  college  svstem  has,  in  fact,  clioked 
the  university  system.  College  endowments  have 


led  to  the  reposing  more  and  more  of  the 
trust  of  education  in  a  few  college  tutors 
who  are  clergymen,  and  who  can  teach  only  the 
little  round  of  knowledge  in  which  is  supposed 
to  consist  liberal  training  for  their  own  profes- 
sion. They  have  no  interest  in  observing,  to  say 
nothing  of  keeping  pace  with,  the  growth  of 
sciences  which  arc  now  contributing  enormous 
help  to  the  advancement  of  the  world.  By  the 
university  systems,  ciences  are  recognised,  and  of 
old  time  all  knowledge  was  taught.  But,  the 
college  system  as  it  has  been  maintained  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  supersedes  the  original  design  of 
the  university. 

In  the  earlier  half  of  the  year  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  twenty-eight,  certain  scholars  active  in 
the  world — Lord  Brougham,  Lord  Lansdowne, 
Dr.  Birkbcck,  Mr.  Grote,  Mr.  James  Mill,  and 
others — formed  the  council  engaged  in  setting 
on  foot  a  matured  plan  for  a  new  University  of 
London.  They  issued  to  the  jjublic  two  ex- 
planatory statements  before  opemng,  in  October 
of  that  year,  as  the  University  of  London,  the 
building  in  Gower-street  now  called  University 
College.  The  design  was,  to  teach  within  the 
walls  of  this  building,  as  far  as  possible,  all 
branches  of  science,  and  to  open  the  doors  to  all 
comers,  whatever  their  creed  or  nation,  leaving 
each  to  select  those  courses  of  study  which  he 
wished  to  follow,  although  duly  pointing  out  how 
much  was  indispensable  to  a  sufficient  general  edu- 
cation, or  to  the  obtaining  of  licenses  m  medicine. 
The  scheme  did  uot  include  residence  under 
university  jurisdiction,  and  it  did  not  include — 
though  it  was  meant  to  include  when  a  charter 
for  that  purpose  could  be  obtained — the  granting 
of  substantial  degrees  in  Art  or  Science. 

The  new  institution,  which  in  fact  was  a  col- 
lege, lost  its  apparent  right  to  independent  ac- 
tion as  an  university,  by  the  steps  that  were  at 
once  taken  for  the  establishment  in  London  of 
a  second  college,  carrying  out  the  same  plan  of 
a  liberal  and  enlarged  education,  but  demanding 
that  it  should  be  closely  bound  to  a  religious 
training,  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  Church 
of  England.  University  College,  then  known  by 
its  first  name  of  the  University  of  Loudon,  was 
opened  last  October  tliirty  years.  Eour  months 
before  its  opening,  it  was  resolved  by  a  meeting 
held  at  the  Freemasons'  Tavern,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  in  the  chair,  that,  upon  the  principle 
just  stated,  and  with  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury for  its  visitor,  King's  College  should  be 
founded.  In  August  of  the  following  year 
King's  College  received  its  charter.  In  the 
next  month,  the  building  was  commenced,  and  in 
October  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty- 
one.  King's  College  was  opened.  The  two  col- 
leges competed  with  each  other,  <'md  suppUed 
to  the  young  men  attendant  on  their  courses, 
steadily  extcuding  opportunities  of  study. 

When  King's  College  was  opened,  the  law 
officers  of  the  Crown  had  approved  a  charter  for 
the  college  in  Gowcr-strcct ;  establishing  it  as  a 
London  University,  with  no  other  restriction 
than  against  granting  dcOTecs  in  divinity  and 
medicine.    A  charter  giving  power  to  this  in- 
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stitution  to  confer  degrees,  twiw^  received  the 
sign  nianunl  of  the  Crown,  and  each  time  was 
staved,  at  the  last  si  ago  of  passing  the  groat 
seal,  by  inernorials  from  Oxford  and  Cauibiidge. 
There  was,  in  fact,  a  five  years'  bjittle  on  tlie 
Bubiect.  King's  College,  founded  in  connexion 
■witii  the  Church  and  under  the  shadow  of  the 
ancient  universities,  desired  no  power  of  con- 
ferring degrees,  but  referred  those  of  its  students 
who  needed  them  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  thirty-six,  government  had  been  pro- 
posing to  found  a  distinct  Board  of  Examiners, 
who  were  to  represent  impartially  the  Univer- 
sity of  London  as  a  degree-conferring  power. 
There  was  much  question  whetlier  this  body 
should  admit  to  competition  for  its  degrees 
"  candidates  from  all  parts  of  the  United  King- 
•dom,  and  from  every  seminary  of  education, 
whether  chartered  or  unincorporated,"  orwhether 
degrees  in  Arts  should  in  tlie  lirst  instance  be 
granted  only  to  students  of  the  two  colleges  we 
have  named,  with  power  reserved  to  the  Crown 
to  admit  to  the  same  privileges  any  other  in- 
stitution. The  degrees  in  medicine  were  to  be 
open  to  the  students  in  all  well-appointed  me- 
dicjU  schools.  It  was  in  accordance  with  the 
last-named  plan  that,  in  the  seventh  year  of  the 
reign  of  William  the  Fourth,  the  first  charter 
was  given  to  that  body  which  is  now  known  as 
the  University  of  London.  The  institution  in 
Gower-street  gave  up  its  name,  and  thenceforth 
became  University  College. 

The  present  University  of  London,  thus  esta- 
blished, fulfils  on  an  enlarged  scale  the  intentions 
of  those  liberal  statesmen  and  scholars  by  whom 
the  establishment  in  (lower-street  was  planned 
and  founded.  The  principle  on  which  they  based 
their  labour,  had  been,  for  half  a  dozen  years,  hotly 
contested,  and  during  that  jjcriod  the  name  of 
"  London  University,"  which  they  had  given  to 
their  institution,  had  been  incessantly  before  the 
public  in  connexion  \vith  it.    Wiien  the  contested 

Soints  were  settled  by  the  founding  of  a  separate 
egrec-conferring  body,  and  when  the  teachers 
in  Gower-street  gave  up  to  that  body  the  name 
of  University,  under  which  they  had  worked 
themselves,  taking  in  exchange  for  it  the  name 
which  was  proper  to  them  of  a  College,  there 
was  peace  established.  The  public  heard  little 
more  about  the  matter,  and  a  large  part  of  the 
public,  not  having  occasion  to  make  active  in- 
ouiry,  has  so  far  preserved  the  old  impression  of 
things  as,  even  at  this  day,  to  confound  Univer- 
sity College  with  the  University  of  London : 
though  the  names  have  meant  two  perfectly 
distinct  things  throughout  all  the  years  of  the 
reien  of  Queen  Victoria. 

This  journal  is  not  the  place  for  a  minute 
detail  of^  the  steps  by  which  the  University  of 
London  has  advanced  to  the  position  it  now 
holds.  Our  purpose  is,  to  show  what  part  it 
has  been  playing  in  the  story  of  our  day,  what 
it  has  achieved,  and  what  its  meaning  Ts.  Its 
powers  were  enlarged  by  a  supplemental  charter 
after  the  first  dozen  years  of  its  existence.  King's 
College  and  University  College  were  then  less 


exclusivelv  considered  its  affiliated  colleges. 
Many  colleges  in  various  parts  of  England 
trained  students  for  its  degrees.  Last  year,  the 
charter  was  again  revised,  and  again  every 
change  tended  to  increase  the  value  of  the 
people's  university.  The  new  charter  is  so 
worded  that,  in  (act,  every  hard  worker  who 
can  prove  bis  competence,  may  come  for  a  degree 
to  the  University  of  London  ;  and  there  is 
allowed  to  graduates  in  convocation,  a  free  voice 
in  its  affairs  as  well  as  the  right  of  appointing 
certain  men  of  their  own  choice  to  assist  in  iis 
government  as  members  of  the  senate.  In  the 
same  spirit,  the  University  of  France,  which  ten 
or  eleven  years  ago  was  limited  to  a  certain  s«t 
of  lyceums  and  ex-colleges,  now  includes  none  but 
the  ignorant  who  come  for  its  certificate  of 
knowledge.  Perhaps,  also,  there  will  be  found 
no  better  solution  of  a  certain  Catholic  difficulty 
than  to  throw  open  in  the  same  manner  to  stu- 
dents of  all  schools  and  CTeeds  the  Queen's  Uni- 
versity in  Ireland. 

The  Oxford  don  may  smile  over  his  old  port 
at  an  university  that  will  extend  her  hand  and 
ofi'er  a  firm  grip  even  to  the  young  shoemaker 
who  studies  in  his  garret.  He  may  feel  a  little 
scornful  of  an  university  that,  to  the  poor  as  to 
the  rich,  gives  to  the  man  with  few  oppor- 
tunities, as  to  the  man  with  many,  a  free 
chance  of  obtaining,  at  the  cost  of  hard  toil 
and  years  of  self-denial,  the  name  and  rank 
of  a  scholar.  That  is  not  the  way  of  our  old 
universities ;  but,  of  the  universities  of  old, 
that  was  the  way.  If  a  scholar  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  to  whom  the  universities  were  all  in  all, 
were  to  come  back  to  earth  and  travel  into  Eng- 
land for  the  sake  of  posting  up  his  knowledge  to 
the  latest  date,  and  carrying  back  to  Hades  a 
trustworthy  certificate  that  he  had  done  so — in 
which  of  our  towns  would  he  find  the  men  fore- 
most in  every  science,  teaching  it  publicly  and 
demonstrating  it  to  the  utmost  by  experiment  ? 
Where  would  he  get  the  opportunity  of  putting 
his  wits  to  the  surest  trial  for  the  sake  of  satisfy- 
ing men  on  earth,  or  ghosts  below,  and  specially 
himself,  that  he  had  really  mastered  fairly  what 
he  came  to  learn  ?  If  that  knowledge-devouring 
old  doctor.  Cardan,  were  to  come  up  for  a  second 
course  of  study,  would  he  ask  for  the  renewal  of 
his  degree  of  physician,  from  the  University  of 
Oxford,  or  the  University  of  London  ?  Revive 
and  bring  amon«^  us  all  the  old  thirsters  after 
knowledge  who  lived  in  the  heyday  of  the  true 
university  system,  and  where  would  they  be? 
As  they  used,  poor  and  rich,  to  crowd,  for  law  to 
Alciat  at  Bourges  ;  or  to  demand  that  Vesalius 
should  be  professor  of  anatomy  in  three  or  four 
places  at  once  ;  always  athirst  for  the  latest  and 
the  amplest  knowledge  of  all  kinds ;  so,  we  should 
find  them  here  in  London  haunting  the  dissect- 
ing-rooms, following  our  great  physicians  round 
the  hospitals,  flitting  about  the  Kew  Botanic 
Gardens,  attentive  to  their  scientific  studies  at 
the  School  of  Mines  in  Jermyn-street,  following 
that  chemist  and  this  physiologist,  while  they 
rubbed  up  their  classics  by  reading  authors  who 
had  been  unearthed  since  theirowndeparture  from 
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the  world.  Cambridge  would  tempt  many  to 
devote  themselves  to  raatliematics  and  astro- 
nomy, but  it  is  in  tlic  scliools,  nuiseuins,  and 
libraries,  of  London,  that  they  would  find  the 
opportunities  of  study  which  they  hold  to  l)e 
essential  to  life  in  a  true  university  town.  Tliere 
are  no  public  disputations  here  whereby  poor 
scholars  can  show  their  learning  ;  but,  there  is 
opportiuiily  as  good,  of  proving  competence,  by 
facing  the  examinations,  strict  and  long  and 
frequent,  theoretical  and  practical,  througli 
whicii,  and  througli  which  only,  in  the  People's 
University  an  honour  can  be  won. 

For,  that  is  really  the  essential  fact.  Nobody 
ever  ridiculed  the  test  of  intellectual  competence 
through  which  only,  men  can  arrive  at  association 
with  tiic  University  of  London.  Having  passed 
by  a  light  examination  to  tiie  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  in  one  of  our  old  universities,  the  graxluat^ 
may  advance  without  any  examination  at  all 
through  the  series  of  higher  terms  of  honour. 
They  belong  to  a  question  of  little  more  than 
time  and  money.  Li  the  People's  University 
every  degree  has  to  be  stoutly  fought  for. 

At  the  outset,  there  is  a  ilatriculation,  which 
entitles  those  who  pass  it  to  be  entered  on  the 
books  of  the  university  as  undergradoatos. 
When  the  London  University  began  its  work, 
the  general  standard  of  school  education  hi  this 
country  was  veiy  low,  and  this  oxamination, 
which  was  to  be  considered  as  a  tost  of  tlie 

f)roper  sciiool  training  of  candidates,  mia^it  not 
)e  made  too  diffioxdt.  But  the  university  asked 
as  much  as  it  dared— asked  indeed,  enongh  to 
make  a  certiiicate  of  having  passed  its  matricu- 
lation test,  desirable  evidence  of  good  sebool 
training.  It  was  a  little  degree,  iu  fact,  whaeh 
schoolmasters  were  proud  to  see  tlieir  pupils  earn 
with  any  honour.  Alucli  school  teaching  was 
expressly  adapted,  therefore,  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  this  test.  And  then  tiie  trial  was 
made  stricter;  evidence  of  a  wider  and  more 
liberal  school  cultivation  was  from  time  to  time 
denaudcd.  Whenever  the  test  was  in  this  way 
made  more  severe,  the  number  of  the  candidates 
in  that  particidar  year  would  decixMisc.  The 
schoolmasters  were  not  prepared.  But,  iu  the 
year  following  it  was  uivariaoly  found  that  they 
had  again  adapted  their  work  to  the  higher 
demand  made  on  their  exertion,  and  there  ^vas 
a  full  return  to  the  old  growing  pressure  of  new 
candidates. 

This  morsel  of  firm  help  to  nn  assnred 
position,  has  been  free  to  all.  There  has  been 
a  Welsh  miner,  t.o  whom,  by  reason  alike  of 
his  place  in  life  and  place  of  residence,  few 
aids  to  study  were  accessible.  He  si  rubied 
with  the  strong  will  of  a  Stephenson,  and 
conquered  kjiowledge  enough  to  endure  the 
test.  Tlifire  has  been  the  hard-worked  and 
ill-paid  master  of  an  elementary  school,  poring 
over  his  books  at  the  close  of  every  dav  of  weary 
tolL  He  was  compelled  to  drudge  at  hw school- 
keeping,  without  rest  to  his  anxious  and  over- 
buraened  mind,  up  to  the  very  day  on  which  he 
presented  himselt  for  examination.  Then,  he 
was  plucked.     But,  he  went  back  to  his  work. 


not  in  des])air ;  still  fighting  against  difficulty 
on  and  on,  still  able  to  take  no  rest  from  daily 
drudgery,  again  compelled  to  toil  at  his  school- 
keeping  to  the  very  day  when  he  presented  him- 
self for  examination,  imd  a  kind  physician  gave 
him  medicine  to  calm  his  palpitating  heart. 
And  so  he  jmssed.  Surely  the  noblest  and  the 
wisest  may  be  .proud  to  be  affiliated  to  an 
university  that  has  a  helping  hand  and  a  firm 
grasp  to  give  to  men  like  these. 

It  might  have  been  thought  that  the  recently 
established  examinations  of  young  men  for  the 
title  of  Associate  iu  Arts,  of  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge, being  less  strin^mt,  having  the  credit 
of  the  names  of  the  old  uiiivci-sities  to  recom- 
mend them,  and  also  giving  a  sort  of  visible 
rank,  as  A. A.,  would  draw  away  some  of  the 
men  who  seek  in  the  London  University  only 
to  matriculate.  This  has  not  been  the  case. 
The  Oxford  and  Cambridge  work — excellent 
work  it  is — proves  to  be  all  adtlitional,  and  the 
London  niatricidation  lists  maintain  their  an- 
nual increase.  Having  matriculated,  it  has 
liitherto  been  necessary  that  the  student  who  is 
candidate  for  a  London  degree  should  produce 
certifioates  of  attendance  at  one  of  the  affiliated 
colleges.  The  virtual  abimdonmeut  of  this  de- 
mana  by  the  tenns  of  the  recent  diarter,  hurt 
the  dignity  of  some  of  the  existing  graduates. 
The  senate  was,  in  fact,  more  liberal  than  the 
majority  of  graduates,  and  held  to  its  belief  that 
it  was  gOTeniing  an  university  which  is  to  keep 
pace  thoroughly  with  the  requirements  of  the 
time.  The  graduate  has  no  just  and  true  respect 
for  liimself  who  thinks  that,  because  he  was 
sent  to  some  sort  of  a  college  in  his  youth,  he  is 
too  good  to  sit  beside  a  labourer  who  has  done 
all  his  work  with  half  the  help. 

The  college  certificates  meant  little,  and  the 
colleges  themselves  differed  a  good  deal  in  their 
views  of  discipline.  One  student,  bringing  a 
certificate  of  two  years'  attendance  from  a  mid- 
land oi-  nortliern  college,  honestly  told  the 
registrar  that  he  had  never  seen  the  place. 
Another,  bringing  up  a  similar  certificate,  was 
therefore  questioned,  and  acknowleged  that  he 
had  just  shown  himself  at  the  place,  and  that 
was  all.  The  authorities  of  this  college  bein^ 
written  to  on  the  part  of  the  university,  justified 
their  coirrsc  by  one  of  those  pious  evasions 
which  make  wrong  right  in  the  eyes  of  men  who 
strain  at  gnats  and  swallow  camels.  There  was 
true  security  in  nothing  but  a  thorough  test. 
The  gentlemnn  who  frankly  confessed  that  he 
had  received  his  certificate  without  having  gone 
near  his  college— for  he  lived  in  a  remote 
county— turned  out  to  be  undeniably,  in  the 
particular  examination  he  came  up  for,  the  best 
man  of  the  year.  His  degree  was  held  in  sus- 
pense for  about  a  fortnight,  but  was  not  re- 
fused him  ;  it  is  now  open  to  all  men  who  are 
iu  any  such  way  unable  to  go  through  the  mere 
external  formalities  of  study. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  London  is  obtained  only  by  passing — 
after  matriculation — two  strict  examinations, 
each  of  them  lasting  four  days,  or  four-and- 
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twenty  hours.  Between  tliese  two  examina- 
tions, an  interval  of  at  least  a  twelvemonth  must 
elapse.  But,  all  tiiis,  represents  the  pass  exami- 
nation only.  For  those  who  pass  with  all  the 
honours,  each  examination  lasts  eight  days. 
After  the  lapse  of  at  least  another  y«ir,  another 
examination  of  four  days'  duration  must  prove 
or  disprove  the  candidate's  right  to  the  tiilo  of 
Master  of  Arts.  One  plan  in  this,  as  in  all 
cour>-"<  !<  ilwtliipilv  ti-aoed.  In  the  lirst,  or 
mai  I,    the  intention  is  to 

test  _  ny  questions  covering  a 

good  deal  of  vhe  groundwork  of  study.  In  each 
subsequent  exiunination,  there  is  oare  taken  at 
once  to  contract  and  elevate  the  demand  on  the 
student,  until  in  the  last  ho  is  tried  only,  but 
tried  to  the  uttermost,  in  two  or  tlirce  of  the 
subjects  that  require  the  longest  study  and 
raaturest  thought.  The  practical  use  of  the 
London  degree  of  M.A.  is  not  great,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  less  regarded  than  the  medical  diplo- 
mas ;  yet  barely  to  pass,  in  seeking  it,  the  candi- 
date has  to  light  his  way  through  ninety-six 
Lours  of  unusually  strict  examination. 

The  d^ree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  this  Eng- 
lish People's  University,  is  even  more  difficult  of 
attainment.  The  tests  are  so  strict  and  con- 
tinuous, that  there  is  no  degree  in  Europe  com- 
parable to  it  as  a  certificate  of  professional  com- 
petence. In  the  medical  profession,  this  fact  is 
entirely  recognised.  Nobody  can  be  M.D.  of 
London  by  a  happy  accident.  He  must  have 
studied,  more  thoroughly,  than  ninety-nine  young 
men  in  a  hundred  can  endure  to  study  for  any 
smaller  prize  than  a  degree  that  absolutely  tes- 
tifies to  their  att-ainmcnts.  From  the  lirst,  the 
medical  degrees  of  the  University  of  London 
have  been  marks  of  competence  compelling  re- 
cognition throughout  the  profession  and  wher- 
ever their  signiiicance  was  fairly  understood. 
They  have  raised  also,  the  standard  of  the  teach- 
ing m  all  good  niediotd  schools,  A  Bachelor  of 
Laws  in  this  university  must  have  become  a 
Graduate  in  Arts  before  getting  his  first  degree 
in  law,  and  he  cannot  hope  to  get  a  Doctorate 
in  Law  luitil  after  long  and  close  study  in 
chambers. 

There  could  be  in  our  day  no  maiutenajice, 
in  such  a  republic,  of  the  compk-te  tradition 
of  knowledge,  unless  it  would  distinctly  admit 

the    necessity    of  v ^'•■'     rnd   to   ^    certain 

reasonable    extBnt  pursuit  of    ])ur- 

ticular  lines  of   in  The   foremost 

Slace  of  modern  seii  knowledge  of  to- 

ay,  and  the  iniraeii--  ni  it,  lias  to  be  rc- 

cc^niscd  in«uy  university  tliat  shall  ciuleiivour 
to  be  truly  national,  l^y  some  of  the  most 
famous  men  of  science  resident  in  London,  the 
claims  of  pure  science  were  lirst  represented 
two  years  ago,  and  again  in  a  second  memorial  last 
year,  to  the  senate  of  the  University  of  .London. 
A  couuiv'"  !       !  '        '  U) 

OoUfOt   ll  IS 

Sir  ChaiU-  !■■  :  r. 

Carpenter,  am;  i- 

sionsof  tiiesch , .   i...  .^ ..a 

the  university  is  resolved  to  comply  with  this 


demand  upon  its  energy,  and  to  matiure  plans 
for  a  degree  of  Doctor  in  Science,  which  shall 
be  given  (like  the  Ph.D.  of  the  morn  respectable 
Gernian  universities)  for  proficiency  m  some 
one  branch  of  scientific  research,  and  in  its  col- 
laterals. Probably,  it  will  add  to  the  evidence 
of  general  good  eclucation  furnished  by  passing 
the  matiH<"'' ■'■ -"  ^'-*  the  usual  two  examina- 
tions for  ichelor,  requiring  higher 
evidcncci  .  ^ ......lanentwith  especial  refer- 
ence to  scientilic  training,  and  will  then  concen- 
trate all  its  available  force  in  a  test  of  com- 
petence for  the  degree  of  D.Sc,  whicli  will 
assure  the  credit  of  its  graduat*  as  one  who  is 
truly  a  master  in  the  single  branch  of  science  to 
which  he  devotes  his  enei^. 
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I  WAS  on  a  Wicklow  jaunting-car  that  was 
climbing  one  of  those  steep  liiUs  that  lead  into 
the  mountain  country,  that  you  see  blue  and 
tempting,  smiling  to  you  with  promises  of  fairy- 
land, from  the  pleasant  green  deer-walks  of 
Phoenix  Park,  Dublin.  Tiie  car  was  the  old 
Irish  car,  with  the  two  hanging  shelves  back  to 
back,  and  the  little  iron-bound  crow's-nest  in 
front,  but  where  the  carman  never  sat,  preferring 
to  sit  sideways  and  drive,  sharing  in  tlie  gossip 
of  the  passengers,  be  they  priest,  labourer, 
quarryman,  or  black-eyed  girieen,  we  picked  up 
by  the  way. 

My  temper  clarified  as  we  slanted  up  the  blue 
billiaid'board,  dry,  hard  roads  peculiar  to  the 
mountain  districts  of  Ireland.  Not  an  hour 
ago  I  had  been  in  a  dreadful  state  of  rage  and 
indigiKitioii.  They  had  told  me  in  Dublin,  at 
my  hotel  opposite  the  College,  that  the  Wicklow 
car  started  at  two  o'clock.  At  two  o'clock,  there- 
fore, the  vanguard  of  the  army  moved  on  O'Grady- 
street,  where  the  car  was  reported  to  start,  and 
was  deposited  there,  with  "  the  blessings  of  the 
Lord"  upon  it,  by  Tim,  the  incomparable  boots. 
If  I  waited  in  that  dirty  street  opposite  tliat 
little  spirit-shop — where  they  also  sold  herrings, 
biscuits,  and  candles — ten  minutes,  I  waited  two 
hours.  I  recoimoitred  all  the  neighbouring 
streets,  looking  at  prints  of  the  last  ill-favoured 
saint.  Doctor  Wisemmi,  Napoleon,  and  Daniel 
O'ConncU.  I  became  the  scorn  of  the  adjacent 
clothes-shops,  where  the  faded  regimentals 
dangled  in  tlie  wind,  and  the  very  red  painted 
Gorgon  masks  over  the  doorways  lolled  out  their 
tongues  at  nic.  I  was  the  butt  of  a  select 
clump  of  greasy  beggars  from  the  slums  of  the 
Lilwrt.y.  The  carmen  leered  at  me  as  if  I  was 
the  first  invading  Saxon  that  had  set  his  foot  on 
Erin's  shore.  The  boys,  striped  with  rags, 
walked  round  me  suspiciously,  as  the  street  dogfs 
at  Constantinople  do  round  a  stranger,  as  if 
they  suspected  his  creed.  No  signs  of  the  car  in 
spite  of  all  the  anathem;;    '  '  '  on  tlie  iucon- 

sequentiiil,  harebrained,  rltic  rac<;. 

All  1  got  WHS  ridicule,  i  ii  maiance,  when  I 
asked  a  woman  who  was  driving  about  coals  in 
a  «irt,  with  a  bell  jingling  in  front,  if  the  car  was 
not  punctual, 
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"  Punshill !"  says  she,  showing  all  her  yellow 
teeth,  and  flinging  up  her  hands  with  a  laugh  as 
she  drove  on — "  punshill  is  it  ?  What,  Jack 
MacGan  punshill !    Away  wid  ye !" 

"  Did  ye  ever  hear  the  likes  of  him  ?"  said  a 
woman,  passing  with  a  square  of  brown  cat's- 
meat  on  a  skewer. 

Some  thought  me  cracked,  others  foolish,  but 
the  majority  shrugged  their  shoulders  and  said, 
"  Can't  ye  see,  Biddy,  he's  an  Englishman,  the 
cratur  I" 

Then  a  horrid  crowd  of  armless,  eyeless  objects 
surrounded  me,  baring  their  stumps  and  thrust- 
ing out  their  snulFy,  lean  hands.  One  said  "  he 
had  a  family  of  ten  orfins  to  maintain,  your 
honour ;"  another,  turning  up  his  pulpy, 
opaque  eyes,  said,  "  I've  been  dark  these  twenty 
years,  your  honour."  It  might  have  been  so, 
but  the  dirty  rascal  looked  scarcely  nineteen, 
which  rendered  the  optical  delusion  a  difficult 
feat. 

At  last,  innocently,  shambling,  calm,  and  re- 
signed, came  Jack  with  the  rickety  car,  which  he 
proceeded  to  build  up  with  parcels.  Touching  his 
brimless  hat  to  me  with  an  air  of  consequence, 
business,  and  authority,  he  drove  off  the  beggars, 
as  a  village  cur  would  have  chased  away  a  flock 
of  geese.  The  man  was  one  of  those  wild-eyed, 
reckless-looking  fellows  you  seldom  see  among 
the  dull-blooded  Saxons.  He  caught  up  the 
reins,  more  like  Phaeton  out  for  a  mad  day,  than 
one  of  those  steady  English  coachmen  who  sit 
as  if  they  had  grown  to  the  box,  and  are  im- 
movable till  some  operation  had  been  performed 
with  a  head-stall  or  splinter-bar. 

At  last  wc  got  under  way.  Jack  running  into 
the  spirit  shop,  to  exchange  half  a  dozen  jokes, 
and  to  toss  on  a  glass  of  some  shining  quick- 
silver, which  I  suppose  was  whisky,  for  he  went 
in  laughing  and  came  out  singing.  We  drove 
off  from  that  squalid  side  street  on  our  side 
seat,  with  our  feet  on  that  swinging  leather  shelf 
which  is  at  first  so  fickle,  unstable,  and  unplea- 
sant. We  bumped  against  a  post,  which  rather 
tickled  Jack,  tied  up  the  harness,  which  subse- 
quently gave  way  with  a  snap,  and  got  info  the 
more  fashionable  streets,  where,  by  dint  of 
pounding  along  in  defiance  of  everything,  a 
screech  on  a  battered  horn,  and  a  crack  of  Jack's 
whip,  we  produced  rather  a  sensation  among 
the  fashionable  loungere  and  graceful  loungers 
of  Grafton-street. 

Once  between  the  whitewashed  villa  walls, 
and  climbing  the  hard  blue  road  of  the  suburb. 
Jack  was  happy  and  talkative.  Now  he  gave 
each  of  his  parcels  (including  her  Majesty's 
mail-bag)  an  adjusting  kick — leaped  out  and 
pulled  his  horse's  buckles  tighter,  tied  a  fresh 
Knot  in  his  short  whip,  caught  up  the  lash  in  a 
knowing  way,  after  flipping  a  fly  off  his  horse's 
left  ear ;  then  shufiBed  his  coat  easier,  and  rubbed 
his  brimless  hat  round  with  a  twirl  of  his  elbow. 
Jack  was  any  tiling  but  an  hypochondriac ;  in  fact, 
his  spirits,  in  comparison  with  those  of  any  ordi- 
nary Englishman,  were  the  spirits  of  inebriation. 

But  Jack  had  not  "a  hair  tunied"  with  the 
whisky.     We  soon  began  to  pick  up  passengers, 


but  from  Jack's  uneasy  and  sideward  eye,  I  could 
see  he  still  waited  for  some  special  nddition  to 
his  load.  Could  it  be  some  colleen  bawn  (fair- 
haired  girl)  he  expected  ?  or  was  it  sonic  police 
sergeant,  tithe  proctor,  or  notice  server  whom 
he  dreaded  to  meet  ? 

"  Sir  to  you,"  said  Jack,  suddenly  snapping 
round  on  me,  ceasing  to  mechanically  flog  his 
horse,  "  it's  the  Doctor  I'm  waiting  for ;  we  were 
to  take  him  up  at  the  Knockmadown  four  cross- 
roads, and  we  are  within  a  ha'porth  of  them  now. 
It's  perhaps  one  of  the  pleasantest  gentlemen  you 
ever  spoke  to,  the  best  shot  and  rider  and  fly  fisher 
in  all  Wicklow,  so  quick  with  the  tongue,  and 

always  his  reply  as  pat Och  !  here  he  comes : 

and  it's  pretending  Idon't  knowhim  I'll  be.  Saints 
above  us,  how  he's  running  !"  And  Jack  slapped 
his  thigh  to  express  supreme  delight,  looking 
away  from  the  coming  man,  and  driving  slowly 
on. 

However,  to  Jack's  great  vexation,  the  runner 
turned  out  to  be  only  Mr.  Plunkett's  man, 
with  a  parcel  for  Rathdrum.  I  wouldn't 
miss  Mr.  Saul  for  forty  pounds,"  said  Jack, 
pulling  up  at  the  cross-roads;  "  it  does  me  good, 
like  medicine,  seeing  him ;  besides,  I  want  to  see 
him  about  Crazy  Jane " 

"  Some  poor  insane  relation,"  I  thought. 

"  — for  she  can't  take  her  grass." 

"  A  vegetarian,"  I  said  to  myself. 

"  Millia  murder  !"  which  means  ten  thousand 
murders  in  English,  cried  a  passenger,  "  will  the 
Docthor  never  come?"  We  were  waiting  at 
the  cross-road  for  the  take  up. 

"  Here  he  comes !"  cried  a  bagsman,  who  was 
stamping  at  the  delay,  "  looking  like  a  ha'porth  of 
soap  after  a  long  day's  washing." 

"  Och !  the  mummy  of  a  monkey.  Look  at 
him!"  cried  a  tliird  passenger — "look  how  he 

EuUs  his  legs  after  him,  as  if  they  were  only 
orrowed  for  the  day !" 

"  If  you  don't  make  haste,  sir,  we  can't  be 
waiting,"  said  Jack ;  and  Mr.  Saul,  with  "  Don't 
you  know  me.  Jack  ?"  tumbled  up.  "Cross  about 
us !  Don't  you  know  me.  Jack,  ma  bouchal  ? 
Give  us  a  light.  Haven't  I  been  running  like  a 
madman  to  Bedlam  to  catch  the  bit  of  blood 
there  you're  driving  three  miles  an  hour  to  the 
knacker's!  Give  me  the  whip!"  He  was  at 
home  with  all  of  us  in  a  moment. 

"  Och !  is  it  you,  Mr.  Saul  ?  And  how's  some- 
body's sweetheart,  the  black-eyed  widdy's  daugh- 
ter at  Rathdrum,  Doctor  ?  When's  the  banns  to 
be  upP"  said  Jack,  with  a  bit  of  6iie  acting. 

"  Och !  be  asy,  Mike,  get  out  of  that,"  said 
Saul,  colouring  and  flogging  the  horse. 

"  Who  is  this  ?"  I  said  in  a  whisper  to  the 
man  next  me ;  "  he  does  not  look  like  a 
doctor?" 

Said  Jack,  sotto  voce,  "  A  cow-doctor,  your 
honour,  but  we  call  him  '  the  Doctor,'  out  of  re- 
spect to  his  father,  who  is  the  great  farrier  in 
Rathdrum  ;  and  sure  hasn't  he  got  the  brass- 
plate  and  the  knocker,  and  the  red  and  green 
bottles  and  the  pounder  for  the  salts,  and  what 
would  a  rale  doctor  want  more  P  And  a  tidy  bit 
I  of  land,  too,  foranent  us." 
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Jack,  our  driver,  was  a  bugler  in  the  Wick- 
low  Rifle  Militia,  and  he  w&s  now  driving 
bare-headed  and  in  an  easy  undress,  consist- 
ing of  a  dirty,  rapL^cd,  red  militia  jacket,  much 
the  worse  for  stable  practice.  In  his  military 
capacity,  Jack  was  pugnacious  and  talkative, 
brusque  and  abrupt,  but  in  his  civil  and  Augean 
province,  silent,  stolid,  quiet  and  social. 

Our  new  passenger,  Mr.  Saul,  the  doctor, 
was  a  wiry  young  man  of  some  fivc-and- 
twenty  shooting -seasons,  fonder  of  salmon- 
fishing  than  farriery,  and  of  giving  himself 
whisky  than  of  giving  invalid  horses  drenches. 
He  wore  a  soiled  green  shooting -jacket,  a 
loose,  untidy  velvet  waistcoat,  and  a  red  rope  of 
a  handkerchief  strangled  round  his  neck,  giving 
him  at  first  sight  the  appearaucc  of  having  un- 
successfully attempted  suicide.  As  for  his  face, 
it  was  tiun,  pale,  and  I  must  confess  rather 
debauclied-looking ;  his  eyes  were  wild,  excitable, 
and  bloodshot;  his  cheek  hollow  and  hectic; 
his  mouth  wide,  wavering,  and  witty.  He  was 
always  mercurially  shifting  his  scat :  now  he  was 
on  this  side,  now  on  that ;  now  driving,  now 
leaping  out  to  walk ;  now  singing,  now  shout- 
ing. 

"  Jack's  a  soldier ;  you  should  hear  him  on 
the  bugle ;  bedad  he's  powerful,"  said  Mr.  Saul, 
patronisingly  looking  at  Jack. 
,  "  Get  out  of  that,  doctor,"  said  Jack,  colour- 
ing. 

<»"A  purty  regiment  it  is,  too,"  said  Saul, 
becoming  ironicd  suddenly.  "  Divil  a  one  of 
'em  could  hit  a  tree  at  twenty  paces.  They 
might  rifle  the  inimy — bedad  if  they'd  shoot 
'em !" 

"  You  ought  to  know,  Mr.  Saul,"  says  Jack, 
reprovingly  and  hurt,  "how  many  feet  off  we 
were  when  you  saw  us  firing  with  the  rifle  at 
the  butt — was  it  twinty  ?" 

"  None  of  your  brag.  Jack,"  said  Saul,  laugh- 
ing him  down,  "  or  1  shaU  have  to  thrash  it  out 
of  ye.  ^Vliy  don't  you  learn  to  Ik)x,  Jack  ?  The 
fist  never  misses  fire." 

"  Last  time  as  ever  I  went  to  Dublin,  didn't 
I  box  a  porter  aad  two  carmen  before  I  got  to 
the  end  of  the  first  street,  little  as  I  am,  say 
now,  Mr.  Saul?"  said  Jack. 

"  Weren't  you  rejected  twice  as  a  soldier  ? 
What  did  the  old  sei^cant  at  Rathdrum  say  of 
you  ?"  said  Mr.  Saul :  "  '  I  wish  the  Rifles  luck 
of  ye!'" 

"Oh,  this  sergeant's  nothing!"  said  Jack, 
"  or  why  does  he  take  to  black  clothes  ?" 

" Bedad,"  said  Saul,  "get  out  of  that.  He's 
a  brave  man.  Jack ;  and  I'll  knock  down  any 
one  who  says  he  isn't.  You  know  as  well  as  {, 
Jack,  that  the  sergeant  was  of  the  Seventy- 
eighth  formerly,  who  tiiey  stripped  the  coloure 
of  because  they  would  beat  to  mass  against  go- 
yemmcut  orders. 

Here  we  came  to  a  shibbcen,  and  for  the 
third  time  the  young  doctor  got  down  and  called 
for  whisky.  Mr.  Saul  was  not  a  teetotaller,  'lo 
more  was  Jack.     We  all  got  down. 

"  1  hope  you  won't  care,  Mr.  Saul,  but  Iicm-'s 
some  of  the  crathur  we  haven't  had  time  to  i^t 


christened,"  said  the  widow  landlady,  evidently 
knowing  her  customer. 

"  All  right,  widdy ;  bring  two  dandies,"  said 
Saul,  seizing  a  glass,  "  and  some  cordial.  Faix ! 
an'  this  is  rale  lunishowen"  (smacks  his  lips), 
"  divil  a  bit  else  to  me !  The  beer's  bad  about 
here — all"  (learnedly,  and  with  chemical  autho- 
rity) "  because  of  the  sulphurous  vapour,  and 
having  no  elixir  of  oxygin  m  the  centhre  of  the 
wather.  Widdy,  soda-wather!  I  had  too  much  stuff 
last  night  at  the  fair,  and  I'm  still  thirsty,  though 
I  drank  four  jugs  of  cold  pump-wather  tlus  morn- 
ing, besides  two  bottles  of  porther.  Take  a 
dandy — there's  no  headache  in  Irish  whisky. 
Well,  then,  I'll  take  it  to  prove  to  you.  By  all 
the  Byrnes  and  O'Tooles  in  Wicklow — and  that's 
saying  something  this  side  the  Scalp — you're  the 
best  fellow  I've  seen  for  many  a  day  !" 

A  scene  more  intensely  Irish  and  more  in- 
tensely un-English  could  scarcely  be  conceived. 
Here  was  a  mail-cart  reckless  of  delays  ;  a  con- 
sequential, drunken,  sporting  farrier  passing  for 
a  real  doctor,  and  a  driver  quite  indifferent  to 
punctuality,  parcels,  passengers,  or  nightfall, 
stopping  at  the  bidding  of  a  half-drunken  cow- 
doctor  at  a  roadside  whisky -shop.  I  saw  it  was 
no  use  to  lose  my  temper.  There  was  notlxing 
to  do  but  to  observe  the  humours  of  Saul,  the 
cow-doctor,  snipe-shooter,  and  salmou-fisher- 
man. 

As  for  Said,  when  he  was  not  braggmg  of  the 
reputation  he  might  have  attained  in  medicine 
but  for  his  fouducss  for  snipe-shooting,  he  was 
tossing  off  l)ui-ning  thimblefuls  of  wliisky, 
rallying  Jack  about  his  regiment,  courting 
the  landlady,  singing  snatches  of  songs,  or  en- 
lightening uie  on  Irish  customs. 

^Ir.  Said  was  just  one  of  those  reckless,  idle 
prodigals  who,  with  much  good-nature  and  many 
social  companions,  become,  when  squireens  with 
a  little  money  and  a  little  land,  the  special 
curses  of  this  improvident  country — ^just  the  man 
who,  in  Ninety-eight,  would  have  been  beguiled 
into  a  secret  club,  and  have  headed  a  clump  of  red 
pikes  at  Vinegar  Hill ;  who,  later,  would  have 
floated  his  friends  in  claret,  ridden  over  his  hall- 
table  on  his  spanking  mare,  or  got  up,  on  true 
Lever  principles,  some  wet  day,  a  fox-hunt  inside 
the  old  house  at  Tubbermorc.  Impulsive, 
quick  blooded,  he  would  be  led  about  by  cunning 
priests,  and  die  of  delirium  tremens  before  thirty. 
At  a  fair  dance,  at  a  faction  fight,  at  a  race, 
Saul  was,  I  could  see,  the  leader  of  the  Wicklow 
hot-l)loods. 

As  for  Jack,  who  sat  there  perfectly  merry  and 
at  his  ease,  with  no  trouble  about  his  passengers, 
parcels,  or  her  Majesty's  mails,  with  his  whip- 
lash sei-i)enting  about  the  hard  trodden  mud 
floor,  his  dirty  red  jacket  open,  fluttering  in  the 
draught,  he  was  quite  a  type  of  the  southern 
Irishman,  choleric,  generous,  thoughtless,  im- 
pulsive, with  all  the  materials  for  a  soldier  or  a 
T)oet  burning  within  him,  a  man  who,  now  laugh- 
mg  from  ear  to  ear  at  Saul's  songs  and  local 
jokes,  and  telling  stories  of  his  Dublin  fights, 
with  the  widdy's  child  dancing  on  his  knee, 
might,  under  certain  provocations,  have  been  to- 
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morrow  night,  pike  in  hand,  lurkiog  round  some 
Protestant  farmer's  burning  homestead,  stab- 
bing at  a  slashing  English  dragoon  in  a  rebel 
fight,  or  waiting  with  clenched  teeth  bcliind  a 
stone  wall,  where  the  ferns  grow,  for  the  hard 
landlord  quietly  ambling  home  from  the  sessions 
meeting. 

I  got  so  tired  of  the  noise  and  delay,  at  whicli 
I  saw  it  was  no  use  grumbling,  that  I  suppose  I 
fell  asleep  over  the  red  peat  Are,  for  when  I 
awoke  after  many  nods  and    uneasy  twitches, 
I  found  Mr.   Saul,  Jack  MacGan,   and  three 
other  passengers,  joining  hands  round  the  whisky 
bottle,  and    singing   a  croppy   song   from  the 
Nation  newspaper,  evidently  not  uupleasing  to 
them.    The  only  bit  of  it  I  remember  is : 
Croppies,  arise !     Croppies,  arise ! 
Let  the  old  angry  light  burn  in  your  eyes ; 
Rig  tlie  old  scarlet  drum  ;   banner  of  green, 
Kow  shall  thy  dusty  folds  once  more  be  seen. 
Croppies,  arise !     Croppies,  arise ! 
Onoe  more  the  green  flag  of  Liberty  flies ; 
Now  by  the  stone  walls,  and  long  level  dikes 
Shall  glitter  bright  ranks  of  the  bayonet  and  pikes. 
Dragoons     may    rush    down,    with     their    sabres 

abroad, 
Tory  statesmen  may  come  with  their  prating  and 

fraud, 
But  we'll  scourge    them   away,    and   their  tricks 

and  their  lies, 
"WTien  the  brave  croppies  shall  once  more  arise. 

"  Now  thin,  jlntlemen  all,"  says  Jack,  with 
an  air  of  a  punctilious  man  of  "business,  "  I 
think  it  is  time  to  be  moving." 

"Glasses  round!"roars  Saul,  "d'ye  hear,  widdy? 
not  forgittin^  the  Saxon  jiulleman  who  has  this 
day  honoured  us  with  his  company  amongst  us. 
Glasses  round,  and  we'll  be  off." 

And  off  after  that  wc  went,  Saul  driving 
like  a  madman  to  make  up  for  lost  time,  but 
no  accident  happening.  Indeed,  a  jaunting-car  is 
a  very  safe  vehicle,  for  if  it  upsets  it  only  dis- 
perses its  passengers  into  roadside  bogs,  dikes, 
or  rush  bushes,  with  now  and  then  a  concus- 
sion against  a  stone  wall  or  the  roadside  post, 
that  foolishly  and  unluckily  does  not  get  out  of 
the  way. 

Saul,  elated  with  the  whisky,  grew  laudatory  of 
himself,  and  said :  "  If  it  hadn't  been  for  the  cock- 
shooting  I  should  have  stood  as  high,  I  think,  in 
docthonng  as  the  best  man  in  Dublin ;  but  some 
time  ago  I  had  a  fever  from  checked  perspiration 
and  the  bile — biliug  over  ! — and  ever  since  that 
I've  lost  my  retention  of  memory.  Before  tliat 
I  used  to  be  a  grate  dab  at  Pope  : 

Order  is  Heaven's  last  law,  and  this  redressed, 
Some  are,  and  must  be,  smaller  than  the  rest. 
Do  you  remember  that?  You  sec  I'm  down 
upon  ye."  (A  whisper.) — "I've  got  a  bill  for  jaun- 
dice, bedad,  in  my  resate-books  that  will  cure  it 
in  any  stage"— (pauses  solemnly) — "  except  the 
sta^e  oi daycompotiiioH."  (Abrupt  breaking  off) 
"  The  man  who  isn't  sociable  is  a  fool,  and  if  he 
likes  I'll  box  him." 

"  Give  us  a  song,  Mr.  Saul,"  cried  Jack,  look- 
ing round.  "  The  Cup  of  O'Hara,  or  the  BLtck- 
haured  Rose." 


"Why  not  Leading  the  Calves,  Jack?  or 
The  Twisting  of  the  Rope  ?  But  now  come, 
I'll  give  you  a  snap  of  my  own,  written  under 
whisky  on  a  frosty  morning  to  the  old  tune  of 
Coriuac  Oge.     You've  seen  Nelly : 

0  little  Nelly  Connellin, 

Gra  macliree,  my  soul,  my  beauty! 

Loving  ye  ia  just  a  duty. 

Don't  say  kissing  is  a  sin 

Little  Nelly  Connellin, 

Begin. 

Little  Nelly  Connellin, 

Gra  machree,  colleen  asthore ! 

But  one  kiss  ?     Ye've  plenty  more. 

Kissing  never  was  a  sin, 

Little  Nelly  Connellin, 

Begin. 

Widdy,  give  us  another  dandy,  and  put  it  down  to 
me — that  makes  three.  Ocfi !  there's  no  widdy  ! 
we're  driving,  I  see.  Hurrah!  we're  driving. 
Larrup  'em.  Jack !" 

"  Is  there  much  snipe  about  here  ?" 

"  Is  it  snipe  ?"  said  Mr.  Saul,  angrily.  "  I 
believe  you,  and  salmon  too.  If  you'll  come 
and  stay  with  us  next  year,  we'll  snow  you  as 

pretty  shooting  and  fishing It's  that  takes  me 

away  from  medicine,  or  I  should  soon  be  a  match 
with  those  fellows  in  Dublin;  but,  och!  I'm 
always  on  the  blue  gravel,  or  up  to  my  armpits 
wading  after  the  heavy  twenty  pounders  for 
hours  without  coming  to  land.  Then  there's 
the  races— — Stay  awhile,  Jack,  how  often  can 
you  load  in  a  minute  ?"     (Abruptly,  as  usual.) 

" Three  times,"  said  Jack ;  "out  the  buglers 
don't  have  gun  exercise." 

"  Why,  heart  of  faith  !"  said  Mr.  Saul,  fer- 
vidly, "  what  use  is  bugliug  when  a  man  sliould 

be I've  a  good  mind  to  go  on  with  you  and 

have  a  wake's  diversion  in  Dublin.  What  I  do 
is  drink,  and  eat,  and  sing  —  that's  what  I 
call  real  happiness.  Tlie  man  who  is  not 
sociable  is  a  fool,  I  say.  Put  mc  on  a  horse, 
and  I'll  go  anywhere  aim  over  anything.  This 
isn't  my  oest  hat,  this  is  a  disabil  Deaver"  (rub- 
bing it  round  with  his  sleeve).  "  I'm  a  nice 
young  fellow,  and  I've  got  a  little  property,  and 
I  want  to  see  the  world.  Sit  forard.  Jack." 
(Takes  the  pipe  out  of  the  coachmtm's  mouth  and 
puts  it  calmly  in  his  own.) 

At  the  next  stage  Mr.  Saul  got  down. 

"  Good-by,Mr.Saul;  mind  you  remember  me," 
said  I. 

"  Remember  ye  !"  said  Mr.  Saul;  "yes,  till 
the  day  of  my  cfeath  ;  '  While  memory,'  &c." 

What  a  look  his  wild  wliisky-and-water,  re- 
ligious, poetical,  random  eye  gave  me  as  he 
squeezed  my  hand  blue. 

Here  I  parted  with  the  Wicklow  bugler,  and 
Darby  Dooian,  a  quiet,  buttoned-up,  moody  man, 
taking  the  reins,  our  couversation  fell  on 
dress,  upon  which  subject  Darby  had  very 
serious  and  esoteric  opinions. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  Darby,  gravely,  "don't 
wear  stays  now  as  tlicy  used  to  do.  Oh !  it  was 
(Ireadfid !  Sure  if  I  was  a  lord's  son  I  shouldn't 
like  to  wear  any  mure  than  my  own  boues  about 
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mc,  let  alone  a  biar  baste  of  a  whale's.  Did  you 
ever  see  those  dolly  pegs  they  use  in  Trashing  iu 
En<?land  ?" 

Somewhat  confused,  I  asked  what  a  dolly  peg 
was.     "No — yes— no.     I  tliink  not." 

"  To  sec  lunv  my  wife  slaves,"  said  Doolan, 
"while  them  ladies  sits  at  home  all  day  curl- 
ing their  hair,  not  thinking  of  the  dirt  in  their 
yesterday's  gown-tails,  norcaring  for  all  the  grind- 
ing and  tlje  cibow-grease  it  takes  to  clean  them." 

"  What  does  that  mean  over  the  grocer's  shop, 
there,"  said  I,  pointing  to  a  shop  we  wore 
passing,  "  Top  Tay  ?    What's  top  tay  ?" 

"  Top  tay,"  Doolan  said,  with  a  long  look  of 
pity  at  me,  "why  it  means  topping  tay,  of 
course — tay  as  tops  all  other  tays.' 

A  drunken  sailor,  who  had  got  in  at  a  turn  of 
the  road,  now,  by  various  marine  eccentricities, 
amused  me,  but  disgusted  Doolan. 

"  Skipper"  (that  was  Doolan),  said  the  sailor, 
"let  me  get  in  tlie  head  (that  was  in  front). 
W'hat  is  that  woman  dancing  bare-legged  iu  the 
tub,  there  ?" 

"  Oh,  she's  treading  flannel,"  said  Doolan. 
"  Bedad,  if  she  had  but  a  partner  in  a  tub  oppo- 
site, there  would  be  a  pair  of  'cm." 

"  Have  you  been  always  on  the  road,  Doolan  P" 
said  I. 

"  No,  your  honour,"  said  Doolan,  "I  was  ten 
years  at  Barbadoes  with  the  Ninety-first.  I 
used  to  mind  the  colonel's  horses,  and  ride  them 
to  exercise.  Many's  the  thing  I've  seen  there 
among  the  ni^gurs,  particularly  the  Johnnie 
Canoe  riots,  when  they  used  to  take  to  the  bush 
and  slap  at  us  from  behind  the  trees." 

"I  remember  once,  your  honour,"  Doolan 
went  on,  "  I  went  out  iu  the  bush  to  cut  supple 
jacks,  aod  before  I  had  gone  half  a  mile,  what 
should  I  see  on  a  flat  rock  under  a  sand  Iwx-trce, 
but  a  great  brown  snake  with  his  flat  head  up 
ready  for  mc.  So  I  makes  no  more  to  do,  but 
raps  at  liim  with  my  stick,  and  never  stops 
woppuig  till  he's  dead  as  Pilate.  Then  I  puts 
a  bamboo  in  his  jaws,  and  carries  him  home  on 
my  back,  eight  loot  of  him." 

Here  the  sailor  became  troublesome. 

"  Drunken  baste,  where's  liis  manners  ?" 
muttered  Doolan.  .  _ 

How  Doolan  bit  his  lip  and  swore  inwardly, 
talking  it  out  of  the  horse,  which  he  flogged 
viciously— how  our  maritime  friend  and  brother 
would  stand  up  to  see  if  the  tackling  was  all 
safe — how  he  wanted  to  drop  anchor  at  every 
whisk)j -shop— how  he  cried  out  alternately,  with 
the  voice  of  a  boatswain  in  a  storm,  "  l^elay  !" 
and  "Reef!" — how  he  rolled  and  sang — how  he 
wanted  to  cry  "  Starboard !"  at  every  turnpike, 
and  to  board  every  rival  car  that  passed  us — I 
leave  for  other  chapters.  At  the  next  change  of 
horses  he  got  down,  and  I  left  him  fast  asleep  at 
the  shebbecn  fire.  My  Biurbadocs  friend  now 
resigned  his  throne  to  a  brisk  dare-devil  Con- 
naught  lad,  with  a  slight  squint  and  a  weak  chin, 
warping  and  otherwise  handsome  face.  Tom 
Reilly's  peculiar  hobby  was  a  fondness  for  prac- 
tical jokes,  and  an  admiration  for  O'Counofly,  a 
famea  barber  at  Wicklow. 


"  Och !  he  has  such  a  tongue,"  said  Reilly ; 
"you  should  hear  him.  I  do  like  a  turn  with 
that  barber;  it  bates  cockfightiiig,  and  there's 
sport  in  that,  too.  I'll  just  tell  you  a  thing  he 
did  only  the  other  day.  Bedad !  it  bangs 
Iknaghcr,  and  Banagher  banged  tiie  divil,  your 
lionour.  I'm  ready  to  burst  when  I  think  of  the 
fun  of  tliat  barber.  There  were  two  countrymen, 
with  their  sickles  wrapped  round  in  hayfiands, 
comes  into  his  shop,  on  their  way  homo  from  the 
harvest  with  those  nasty  foul  people  the  English, 
and  says  they,  '  Barber,  we  want  a  shav«  for  a 
halfpenny.'  'I  don't  shave  for  less  than  a 
penny,'  says  he,  '  my  bouclials.'  But  at  last, 
after  a  dale  of  higgling,  he  agrees,  and  both  of 
them  sits  down.  The  barber  froths  both  the 
chins  and  the  two  months'  beards,  and  says  he 
to  me,  '  Tom,  run  for  my  Ballysader  razor,'  for  he 
kept  this  for  tough  jobs,  and  when  he  gets  it  he 
shaves  half  the  chin  of  one  and  half  tlie  chin  of 
the  other.  '  I  fear  I'll  never  level  it  now,'  says 
he.  '  I  fear  it  was  not  a  man  of  business  cut 
your  hair  the  last  time.'  Then,  after  dancing 
round  them  and  figuring  about  for  some  time, 
he  washes  off  the  lather,  whips  off  the  cloth 
from  under  their  chins,  and  gives  them  the  hand- 
glass to  see  themselves  in.  '  Why,  you've  notched 
us  like  forks ;  we're  only  half  shaved,'  cried  both 
of  the  reapers.  '  That,'  says  the  barber,  with  a 
grin  and  bow,  '  is  what  I  do  for  a  halfpenny.' 
Well,  you'd  have  killed  yourseK  with  laughing 
to  have  seen  the  two  Munster  men  look  at  the 
glass,  and  then  at  each  other,  turning  the 
pence  over  iu  their  pocket,  then  rubbing  their 
chins,  till  at  last  they  out  with  twopence  each 
(twice  the  usual  sum),  and  sat  down  and  were 
shaved  like  Christians. 

"And  this  reminds  me  of  the  trick  I  played  the 
Dublin  bagman  at  Galway  once.  There  was  a  lot 
of  us  at  tlie  Malt  Shovel  Inn,  where  tlie  Clifden 
coach,  which  I  then  di'ove  for  Bianeoni,  stopped, 
and  the  loudest  talker  was  a  tailor  bagman,  wlio 
you'd  think  was  made  on  the  eighth  day ;  all  by 
himself  he  was,  so  swelling  with  his  pudding-bag 
sleeves  and  peg-top  breeches.  We  fell  a  talking, 
and  he  bet  me  a  quart  of  ale  that  I  could  not  smoke 
a  pipe  of  tobacco  while  he  walked  once  round 
the  green.  Well,  I  took  care  to  pack  it  very 
loose,  and  away  he  went ;  but  I  beat  him,  and 
brougiit  it  all  to  ashes  before  he  returned.  Then 
he  nmst  do  the  thing  again,  to  give  him  his 
revenge,  for  he  swore  he  had  been  so  sure  of 
beating  me  he  had  taken  no  trouble  to  walk 
fast.  I  was  determined  to  play  him  a  trick,  so 
I  challenged  him  again,  and  away  he  went.  In 
the  mean  time  I  sent  out  and  got  a  rapping  dose 
of  tartar  emetic,  and  slipped  it  iu  his  quart  of 
ale,  tiiat  was  ready  frotlung  for  the  winner  on 
the  bar.  Presently  in  comes  my  gentleman  as 
proud  as  ninepence,  puffing  and  blowing.  '  Well,' 
says  he, '  have  I  won  ? —  have  I  won  ?'  '  Yes,*  says 
I,  '  you  have ;  there's  your  ide :  drink  it.  I 
am  dead  bet  this  time,  anyhow;'  and  off  he 
drinks  the  whole  not,  wi  hout  resting  his  elbow. 
Wasn't  lie  sick  ;  laix  !  his  worst  enemy  wouldn't 
have  wished  a  better  sight  than  to  have  seen  him 
holding  his  sides,  as  blue  as  the  devil  when  St. 
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Patrick  took  him  by  the  nose  with  the  red-hot 
pincers.** 

"  Are  you  fond  of  driving,  Rcilly  ?"  said  I, 
lighting  a  cigar,  and  ginng  him  one. 

"Not  over  and  above,  your  honour,"  said 
Reilly.  "  Put  me  on  top  of  a  hot  chcsnut  and  I'm 
at  home  ;  but  this  rolling  on  a  rickety  coach-box 
spiles  the  digestion.  Och  !  there's  no  gFeater  di- 
version now  to  my  mind  than  to  sit  on  a  hill  and 
hear  the  music  of  the  beagles  down  in  the  valleys. 
Och!  the  echoes  talk  and  jangle  to  each 
other:  it's  m^lity  divarting,  aud  the  purtiest 
thing  in  life  of  a  bright  blue  June  morning.  I  had 
two1)cagles  when  I  was  a  young  man  ;  I  called 
one  Fly  and  the  other  Bird.  I  should  say,  in  all 
Ireland  there  was  no  two  better  dogs  to  turn  and 
wind  a  hare  ;  faix,  they  played  into  each  other's 
hands  just  like  two  players  at  trumps." 

"  And  what  became  of  your  beauties  ?"  said  I. 

lleilly  sighed.  "  "V^liy,  Bird  was  killed  leap- 
ing over  a  cliff,  and  Fly  ate  a  poisoned  lamb 
tliey'd  set  for  these  carrion-crows  that  kill  the 

fame  on  the  hills.     He  swelled  up  as  big  as  a 
arrcl,   and   died   while  I   was   carrying   him 
home," 

"  Poor  Ply,"  said  I,  lighting  a  sweet-scented 
fusee. 

"  By  the  powers,  your  honour,"  said  Reilly, 
"  as  a  boy,  Ishould  have  got  down  from  a  gibbet, 
I  think,  if  I'd  heard  the  dogs'  tongues  and  seen 
the  scarlet  topping  the  stone  walls  in  little  lines 
of  red,  till  they  all  joined  into  one  great  red  sea 
at  the  black  thorn  covert  side.  Blood-and- 
ouns,  that  makes  the  blood  bile  and  the  pulse  go 
like  a  steam-ingine.  One  day,  when  I  was  a 
boy,  I  and  five  other  boys  were  going  to  school 
with  two  sods  under  the  arm  for  the  master  (that's 
how  we  paid  him  inthepoorparts  of  county  Mayo), 
and  presently  we  saw  tne  hounds  coming  up  in  full 
cry  after  the  bushy  tail.  Now  mother  had  said, 
'Patsy,  whatever  you  do,  don't  go  after  the 
hounds.'  But  she  said  nothing  about  going 
before  them,  so  away  we  went,  hedge  and  ditch, 
barefoot,  splash  through  the  black  bog-holes, 
and  tip-tap  over  the  hard  blue  roads,  and  hop- 
and-hop  over  the  plough,  and  skim  and  drop 
over  the  stone  croppers,  till  the  fox  was  run 
into.  May  I  never  hear  mass  again  if  we 
weren't  some  ten  miles  from  home,  and  we  with- 
out our  dinner.  Well,  just  as  we  were  looking 
about  for  berries,  mushrooms,  or  anything,  what 
should  we  see  but  a  dish  of  smokinfj  maly  pota- 
toes, laughing,  themselves  out  of  elbows,  at  a 
cabin  door.  Sorra  ^uidc  me,  but  before  I  kne.w 
what  I  was  about,  I  had  it  under  my  arm,  and 
was  a  mile  off  under  a  bush  counting  them  out, 
and  trying  if  the  sort  could  be  spoken  well  of. 
At  the  next  turn  of  a  road,  what  should  the 
great  tempter  show  us  but  a  large  flat-head 
cake  cooling  in  a  window,  and  that  one  of  tlie 
fellows  took  and  ran  off  with  too.  So  that's  tiic 
way  we  made  out  our  dinner.  Do  you  see  that 
house  yonder,  sir  ?" 


"  Yes ;  you  mean  the  white  one,  with  the 
slate  roof,"  said  I. 

"Yes,"  said  lleilly;  "that  belonged  to  a 
magistrate  that  they  tell  a  good  story  of.  He 
was  always  in  debt  and  being  watched,  but  he 
kept  himself  so  close,  that  divil  a  fyfar  or  a 
car  sar  could  the  bailiffs  serve,  till  one  day  a 
Bray  man,  one  Phil  O'Shaughnessy,  determined 
to  be  up  to  him,  so  what  does  he  do  but  sham 
drunkenness  outside  the  magistrate's  door, 
when  he  saw  the  man  he  wanted  squinting 
round  the  window-blind  ;  out  rush  two  police- 
men, and  take  him  to  the  station-house,  and 
presently  before  the  magistrate.  '  Who  arc 
you  ?'  says  the  magistrate.  '  Read  this,'  said 
the  biiiliir,  handing  in  the  latitat,  'and  you'll 
see.'  And  so  he  grabbed  him.  Mighty  nate  it 
was,  anyhow." 

"  Whose  is  this  cottage,  Reilly  ?"  said  I. 

"  Oh,  that's,"  said  Reilly,  "  the  priest's. 
Father  O'Dwyer;  and  there  he  comes,  in  his 
Hessian  boots,  on  his  little  cob.  He's  not  so 
poor  as  Father  M'Guire,  in  the  next  village, 
who  lives  in  a  little  boreen,  in  a  cabin  with  only 
two  whitewashed  rooms.  It's  as  much  as  he 
can  do  to  live,  though  he's  the  sogar  tharoon, 
the  darling  of  evei*ybody ;  and  just  over 
again  him  is  the  Protestant  clergyman's,  with 
his  snug  glebe  and  lawn,  and  the  divil  knows 
what  not." 

"  What  a  crop  of  grass  there  is  on  that  cot- 
tage roof,"  said  I. 

"  Sure,"  said  Reilly,  strongly  agreeing,  "the 
man  might  keep  a  cow  there,  and  no  hurt  to  the 
crop." 

It  was,  indeed,  such  a  sluggacd's  roof  as  one 
only  sees  in  Ireland ;  a  century  old  thatch,  long 
brown,  and  jagged,  sunk  into  deep  clefts,  and 
hollows,  and  furrows,  covered  with  clumps  of 
nettles  aud  tufts  of  long  shaking  grasses,  tall 
enough  to  hide  a  man  in.  There  was  here  the 
antiquity  of  decay,  the  pride  of  sluggardness,-the 
triumph  of  corruption.  When  we  got  nearer, 
I  saw  that  the  gable  end  had  fallen,  and  that 
one  window  was  a  blind  heap  of  stones. 

"  Why  it's  a  ruin,  Reilly  ?"  I  said,  inquiringly. 

Reilly,  looking  away,  said,  in  a  low  voice, 
"  That's  the  house  of  the  degraded  priest ;  and 
about  this  priest  I  have  a  terrible  story,  too 
long  for  to-uay,  your  honour." 
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chapter  xiv.    the  honest  tradesman. 

To  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Jeremiah  Cruncher,  sitting 
on  his  stool  in  Fleet-street  with  his  grisly  urchin 
beside  him,  a  vast  number  and  variety  of 
objects  in  movement  virere  every  day  pre- 
sented. Who  could  sit  upon  anything  in 
Fleet-street  during  the  busy  hours  of  the  day, 
and  not  be  dazed  and  deafened  by  two  immense 
processions,  one  ever  tending  westward  with  the 
sun,  the  other  ever  tending  eastward  from  the 
sun,  both  ever  tending  to  the  plains  beyond  the 
range  of  red  and  purple  where  the  sun  goes 
down! 

With  his  straw  in  his  mouth,  Mr.  Cruncher 
sat  watching  the  two  streams,  like  the  heathen 
rustic  wlio  has  for  several  centuries  been  on  duty 
watching  one  stream — saving  that  Jerry  had  no 
expectation  of  their  ever  running  dry.  Nor 
would  it  have  been  an  expectation  of  a  hopeful 
kind,  since  a  small  part  of  his  income  was 
derived  from  the  pilotage  of  timid  women 
(mostly  of  a  full  habit  and  past  the  middle  term 
of  life)  from  Tellson's  side  of  the  tides  to  the 
opposite  shore.  Brief  as  such  companionship 
was  in  every  separate  instance,  Mr.  Cruncher 
never  failed  to  become  so  interested  in  the  lady 
as  to  express  a  strong  desire  to  have  the  honour 
of  drinking  her  very  good  health.  And  it  was 
from  the  gifts  bestowed  upon  him  towards  the 
execution  of  this  benevolent  purpose,  that  he 
recruited  his  finances,  as  just  now  observed. 

Time  was,  when  a  poet  sat  upon  a  stool  in 
a  public  place,  and  mused  in  the  sight  of  men. 
Mr.  Cruncher,  sitting  on  a  stool  in  a  public 
place  but  not  being  a  poet,  mused  as  little  as 
possible,  and  looked  about  him. 

It  fell  out  that  he  was  thus  engaged  in  a  sea- 
son when  crowds  were  few,  and  belated  women 
few,  and  when  his  affairs  in  general  were  so  un- 
prosncrous  a^  to  awaken  a  strong  suspicion  in 
his  breast  that  Mrs.  Cruncher  must  have  been 
"  flopping"  in  some  pointed  manner,  when  nn 
unusual  concourse  pouring  down  Fleet-street 
westward,  attracted  liis  attention.  Looking  that 
way,  Mr.  Cruncher  made  out  that  some  kind  of 


funeral  was  coming  along,  and  that  there  was 
popular  objection  to  this  funeral,  which  engen- 
dered uproar. 

"  Young  Jerry,"  said  Mr.  Cruncher,  turning 
to  his  offspring,  "  it's  a  buryin'." 

"  Hooroar,  father !"  cried  Young  Jerry. 

The  young  gentleman  uttered  this  exultant 
sound  with  mysterious  significance.  The  elder 
gentleman  took  the  cry  so  ill,  that  he  watched 
his  opportunity,  and  smote  the  young  gentleman 
on  the  ear. 

"  What  dy'e  mean  ?  What  are  you  hooroar- 
ing  at  ?  Wliat  do  you  want  to  conwey  to  your 
own  father,  you  young  Kip  ?  Ihis  boy 
is  a  getting  too  manj]  for  tne /"  said  Mr. 
Cruncher,  surveying  him.  "  Him  and  his 
hooroars  !  Don't  let  me  hear  no  more  of  you, 
or  you  shall  feel  some  more  of  me.   Dy'e  hear  ?" 

"  I  wam't  doing  no  harm,"  Young  Jerry  pro- 
tested, rubbing  his  cheek. 

"  Drop  it  then,"  said  Mr.  Cruncher ;  "  I  won't 
have  none  of  your  no  harms.  Get  a  top  of  that 
there  seat,  and  look  at  the  crowd." 

His  son  obeyed,  and  the  crowd  approached ; 
they  were  bawling  and  hissing  round  a  dingv 
hearse  and  dingy  mourning  coach,  in  which 
mourning  coach  there  was  only  one  mourner, 
dressed  in  the  dingy  trappings  that  were  con- 
sidered essential  to  the  mgnity  of  the  position. 
The  position  appeared  by  no  means  to  please 
him,  however,  with  an  increasing  rabble  sur- 
rounding the  coach,  deriding  him,  making 
grimaces  at  him,  and  incessantly  groaning 
and  callmg  out :  "  Yah !  Spies  !  Tst  f  Yaha  1 
Spies  !"  with  many  compliments  too  numerous 
and  forcible  to  repeat. 

Funerals  had  at  all  times  a  remarkable  at- 
traction for  Mr.  Cruncher ;  he  always  pricked 
up  liis  senses,  and  became  excited,  when  a 
funeral  passed  Tellson's.  Naturally,  therefore, 
a  funeral  with  this  uncommon  attendance  excited 
him  greatly,  and  he  asked  of  the  first  man  who 
ran  against  him : 

"  What  is  it,  brother  ?    What's  it  about  ?" 

"  /  don't  know,"  said  the  man.  "  Spies  I 
Yaha  !  Tst !  Spies  !" 

He  asked  another  man.     "  Who  is  it  P" 

"/don't  know,"  returned  ihc  imm  :  clapping 
his  hands  to  his  mouth  nevcrtliel(-ss,  and  vocife- 
rating ill  a  surprisins?  heat  and  with  the  greatest 
ardour,  "  Spies  !    Yaha.  I    Tst,  tst!    Spi-ics!" 

At  lenf^th,  a  person  better  informed  on  the 
merits  of  the  case,  tumbled  against  him,  and 
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from  this  person  be  learned  tliat  the  funeral  was 
the  fivncral  of  one  Roger  Cly. 

"  Was  He  a  spy  ?"  asked  M-r.  Cruncher. 

"Old  Bailey  spy,"  returned  his  informant. 
"Yalia!  Tst!  Yali !  Old  Bailey  Spi-i-ies  !" 

"  Why,  to  be  sure  !"  exclaimed  Jerry,  recalling 
the  Trial  at  which  he  had  assisted.  "  I've  seen 
him.     Dead,  is  he  ?" 

"Dead  as  muttony"  returned  the  other,  "and 
can't  be  too  dead.  Have  'em  out,. there !  Spies ! 
Pull  'cm  out,  there  !     Spies  !" 

Tlie  idea  was  so  acceptable  in  tlie  prevalent 
absence  of  any  idea,  that  the  crowd  caught  it 
up  with  eagerness,  and  loudly  repeating  the 
suggestion  to  have  'em  out,  and  to  pull  'era  out, 
mobbed  the  two  vehicles  so  closely  tliat  they 
came  to  a  stop.  On  the  crowd's  opening  tlie  coach 
doors,  the  one  mourner  scuffled  out  of  himself 
and  was  in  their  hands  for  a  moment ;  but  he 
was  so  alert,  and  made  such  good  use  of  his 
time,  that  in  another  moment  he  was  scouring 
away  up  a  by-street,  after  shedding  his  cloak, 
hat,  long  Litband,  white  pocket-handkerchief, 
and  other  symbolical  tears. 

These,  the  people  tore  to  pieces  and  scattered 
far  and  wide  with  great  enjoyment,  while  the 
tradesmen  hurriedly  shut  up  their  shops ;  for 
a  crowd  in  those  times  stopped  at  nothing,  and 
was  a  monster  much  dreaded.  They  had  already 
got  the  length  of  opening  the  hearse  to  take  the 
coflBn  out,  when  some  brighter  genius  proposed 
instead,  its  being  escorted  to  its  destination 
amidst  general  rejoicing.  Practical  suggestions 
being  much  needed,  this  suggestion,  too,  was  re- 
ceived with  acclamation,  and  the  coach  was  im- 
mediately filled  with  eight  inside  and  a  dozen 
out,  while  as  many  people  got  on  the  roof  of  the 
hearse  as  could  by  any  exercise  of  ingenuity  stick 
upon  it.  Among  the  first  of  these  volunteers  was 
Jerry  Cruncher  himself,  who  modestly  con- 
cealed his  spiky  head  from  the  observation  of 
Tellson's,  in  the  further  comer  of  the  mourning 
coach. 

The  officiating  undertakers  made  some  protest 
against  these  changes  in  the  ceremonies ;  but, 
the  river  being  sdarmingly  near,  and  several 
voices  remarking  on  the  efficacy  of  cold  immer- 
sion in  bringing  refractory  members  of  the  pro- 
fession to  reason,  the  protest  was  faint  and  brief. 
The  remodelled  procession  started,  with  a 
chimney-sweep  driving  the  hearse — advised  by 
the  regular  driver,  who  was  perched  beside  him, 
under  close  inspection,  for  the  purpose — and 
witii  a  pieman,  also  attended  by  his  cabinet 
minister,  driving  the  mourning  coach.  A  bear- 
leader, a  popular  street  character  of  the  time, 
was  impressed  as  an  additional  ornajncnt,  before 
the.  cavalcade  had  gone  far  down  the  Strand ; 
and  his  bear,  who  was  black  and  very  mangy, 
gave  quite  an  Undertaking  air  to  that  part  of 
the  procession  in  which  he  walked. 

Thus,  with  beer-drinking,  pipe-smoking,  song 
roaring,  and  infinite  caricaturing  of  woe,  the 
disorderly  procession  went  its  way,  recruiting  at 
every  st«!n,  and  all  the  shops  shutting  up  before 
it.  Its  destination  was  the  old  ciiurch  of  Saint 
Pancras,  far  off  in  the  fields.     It  got  there  in 


course  of  time ;  insbted  on  pouring  into  the 
burial-ground ;  finally,  accomplished  the  inter- 
ment of  the  deceased  Roger  Cly  in  its  own  way, 
and  higlily  to  its  own  satisfaction. 

The  dead  man  disposed  of,  and  the  crowd  being 
under  the  necessity  of  providing  some  other  en- 
tertainment for  itself,  another  bnghter  genius  (or 
perhaps  the  same)  conceived  the  humour  of 
impeaching  casual  passers-by,  as  Old  Bailey 
spies,  and  wreaking  vengeance  on  them.  Chase 
was  given  to  some  scores  of  inofi"ensive  persons 
who  had  never  been  near  the  Old  Bailey  m  their 
lives,  in  (he  realisation  of  this  fancy,  and  they 
were  roughly  hustled  and  maltreated.  The 
transition  to  the  sport  of  window-breaking,  and 
thence  to  tho  plundering  of  public -houses,  was 
easy  and  natural.  At  last,  after  several  hours, 
when  sundry  summer-houses  had  been  pulled 
down,  and  some  area  raiHngs  had  been  torn  up, 
to  arm  the  more  belligerent  spirits,  a  rumour  got 
about  that  the  Guards  were  coming.  Before 
this  rumour,  the  crowd  gradually  melted  away, 
and  perhaps  the  Guards  came,  aivd  perhaps  they 
never  came,  and  this  was  the  usual  progress  of  a 
mob. 

Mr.  Oiunclier  did  not  assist  at  the  closing^  ■ 
sports,  but  had  remained  behind  in  the  church- 
yard, to  confer  and  condole  with  the  under- 
takers. The  place  had  a  soothing  influence  on  j 
him.  He  procured  a  pipe  from  a  neiglibouring 
public-house,  and  smoked  it,  looking  in  at  the 
railings  and  maturely  considering  the  spot. 

"Jerry,"  said  Mr.  Cruncher,  apostrophising^ 
himself  in  his  usual  way,  "you  see  that  there 
Cly  that  day,  and  you  see  with  your  own  eyes 
tliat  he  was  a  young  'un  and  a  straight  made  'un." 

Having  smoked  his  pipe  out,  and  ruminated  a  - 
Utile  longer,  he  turned  himself  about,  that  he  '■ 
might  appear,  before  the  hour  of  closing,  on  his 
station  at  Tellson's.  Whether  his  meditations  on 
mortality  had  touched  his  liver,  or  whether  his  < 
general  health  liad  been  previously  at  all  amiss, 
or  whether  he  desired  to  show  a  little  attention 
to  an  eminent  man,  is  not  so  much  to  the  par-  • 
pose,  as  that  he  made  a  short  call  upon  his  ■ 
medical  adviser — a  distinguished  sui^eon — on  > 
his  way  back. 

Young  Jerry  relieved  his  fatlier  with  dutiful 
interest,  and  reported  No  job  in  his  absence. 
The  bank  closed,  the  ancient  clerks  came  out, 
the  usual  watch  was  set,  and  Mr.  Cruncher  and 
his  sou  went  home  to  tea. 

"  Now,  1  tell  you  where  it  is !"  said  Mr. 
Cruncher  to  his  wife,  on  entering.  "  If,  as  a 
honest  tradesman,  my  wenturs  goes  wrong  to- 
night, I  shall  make  sure  that  you've  been  pray- 
ing again  me,  and  I  shall  work  you  for  it  just  ; 
the  same  as  if  I  seen  you  do  it." 

The  dejected  Mrs.  Cnmcher  shook  her  head. 

"  Why,  you're  at  it  afore  my  face !"  said  Mr. 
Cruncher,  with  signs  of  angry  apprehension. 

"  I  am  saying  nothing." 

"Well  then;  don't  meditate  nothing.  You 
might  as  well  flop  as  meditate.  You  may  as  well 
go  again  me  one  way  as  another.  Drop  it  alto- 
gether." 

"  Yes,  Jerry." 
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"  Yea,  Jerry,"  repeated  Mr.  Cruncher,  sitting 
down  to  tea.  "All!  It  is  yes,  Jerry.  That's 
about  it.    You  may  say  yes,  Jerry." 

Mr.  Cruncher  had  no  particular  meaning  in 
these  sulky  corroboratioas,  hut  made  use  of  them, 
as  pet;'  '  ifrc()ueutly  do,  to  express  general 
irouii  ;>iction. 

"  \uii  <uni  jiwur  vcs,Jerry,"saidMr.  Cruncher, 
takinp  a  bite  out  of  his  bread  andbuttcr,and  seem- 
ing to  help  it  down  with  a  larn;e  invisible  oyster 
out  of  his  saucer.  "  Ah !  I  think  so.  I  believe 
you." 

"  You  are  going  out  to-night  ?"  asked  his  de- 
ceat  wife,  when  he  took  another  bite. 

"  Yes,  I  am." 

"  May  I  go  with  you,  fathM  ?"  asked  his  son, 
briskly. 

"  No,  yoa  mayn't.  I'm  a  going— as  your  mo- 
ther knows— a  fishing.  That's  where  I'm  going 
to.     Goin^  a  fishing." 

"  Your  nshing-rod  gets  ray ther  rusty ;  don't  it, 
father?" 

"  Never  you  mind." 

"  Shall  you  bring  any  fish  home,  father  ?" 

"  If  I  Qon't,  you'll  have  short  commons  to- 
morrow," returned  that  gentleman,  shaking  his 
head ;  "  that's  questions  enough  for  you ;  I  an't 
a  going  out,  till  you've  been  long  abed." 

lie  devoted  himself  during  the  remainder 
of  the  evening  to  keeping  a  most  vigilant 
watch  on  Mrs.  Cruncher,  and  sullenly  hold- 
ing her  in  conversation  that  she  might  be  pre- 
vented from  meditating  any  petitions  to  his 
disadvantage.  With  this  new,  he  urged  his 
son  to  hold  her  in  conversation  also,  and  led  the 
unfortunate  woman  a  hard  life  by  dwelling  on 
any  causos  of  complaint  he  coulcT  bring  against 
her,  rather  than  he  would  leave  her  for  a  mo- 
ment to  her  own  reflections.  The  dcvoutcst 
person  could  have  rendered  no  greater  homage 
t<.  thr  clllcacy  of  an  honest  prayer  than  he  did  in 
1  liis  (lisi  rust  of  his  wife.  It  was  as  if  a  professed 
unbeliever  in  ghosts  should  be  friglitened  by  a 
gliost  story. 

"  And  mind  you !"  said  Mr.  Cruncher.  "  No 
games  to-morrow !  If  I,  as  a  honest  tradesman, 
succeed  in  providing  a  jinte  of  meat  or  two, 
none  of  your  not  touching  of  it,  and  sticking  to 
bread.  If  I,  as  a  honest  tradesman,  am  able  to 
provide  a  little  beer,  none  of  your  declaring  on 
water.  When  you  go  to  Home,  do  as  Rome 
does.  Rome  will  be  a  ugly  customer  to  you,  if 
you  don't,     Fm  your  Rome,  you  know." 

Then  he  began  grumbling  agaim  : 

"  With  your  flvmg  into  the  face  of  your  omu 
wittles  and  drint!  I  don't  know  how  scarce 
you  mayn't  make  the  wittles  and  drink  here,  by 
your  flopping  tricks  and  your  unfeeling  con- 
duct. Look  at  yonr  boy:  he  is  your'n,  aiu't 
he  ?  He's  as  thin  as  a  lath.  Do  you  call  your- 
self a  mother,  and  not  know  that  a  mother's  fiist 
duty  is  to  blow  her  boy  out  P' 

This  touched  Young  Jerry  on  a  tender  place ; 
who  adjured  his  mother  to  pcrfonn  her  Gist 
duty,  and,  whatever  else  she  did  or  neglected, 
above  all  things  to  lay  especial  stress  on  the 
discharge  of  that  maternal  function  so  affect - 


ingly  and  delicately  indicated  by  his  other  pa- 
rent. 

Thus  the  evening  wore  away  with  the  Cruncher 
family,  until  Young  Jerry  was  ordered  to  bed, 
and  his  mother,  laid  under  similar  injunctions, 
obeyed  them.  Mr.  Cruncher  beguiled  tiie  earlier 
watches  of  the  night  with  solitary  pipes,  and  did 
not  8t.art  upon  his  excursion  until  nearly  one 
o'clock.  Towards  that  small  and  ghostly  hour, 
1m5  rose  up  from  his  chair,  took  a  key  out  of'his 
pocket,  opened  a  locked  cupboard,  and  brought 
forth  a  sack,  a  crowbar  ol  convenient  size,  a 
rope  and  chain,  and  other  fishing-tackle  of  that 
nature.  Disposing  these  articles  about  him  in  a 
skilful  manner,  he  bestowed  a  parting  defiance 
on  Mrs.  Cmncher,  extinguished  the  light,  and 
went  out. 

Young  Jorryi  who  had  only  made  a  feint  of 
undressing  when  he  went  to  bed,  was  not  long 
after  his  father.  Under  cover  of  the  darkness 
he  followed  out  of  the  room,  followed  down  the 
stairs,  followed  down  the  court,  followed  out 
into  the  streets.  He  was  in  no  uneasiness  con- 
cerning his  getting  into  the  house  again,  for  it 
was  full  of  lodgers,  and  the  door  stood  ajar 
all  night. 

Impelled  by  a  laudable  ambition  to  study  the 
art  and  mystery  of  his  father's  honest  calling, 
Young  Jerry,  keeping  as  close  to  house-fronts, 
walls,  and  doorways,  as  his  eyes  were  close  to 
one  another,  held  his  honoured  parent  in  view. 
The  honoured  parent  steering  Northward,  had 
not  gone  far,  when  he  was  joined  by  another 
disciple  of  Izaak  Walton,  and  the  two  trudged 
on  together. 

Within  half  an  hour  from  the  first  starting, 
they  were  beyond  the  winking  lamps,  and  the 
more  than  winking  watchmen,  ana  were  out 
upon  a  lonely  road.  Aiiot  her  fisherman  was  picked 
up  here— and  that  so  silently,  that  if  Young  Jerry 
had  been  superstitious,  he  might  have  supposed 
the  second  follower  of  the  gentle  craft  to  iiave, 
all  of  a  sudden,  split  himself  into  two. 

The  three  went  on,  and  Young  Jerry  went  on, 
until  the  three  stopped  under  a  bank  overhang- 
ing the  road.  Upon  the  top  of  the  bank  was  a 
low  brick  wall  surmounted  by  an  iron  railing. 
In  the  shadow  of  bank  and  wall,  the  three  turned 
out  of  the  road,  and  up  a  blind  lane,  of  which 
the  wall — there,  risen  to  some  eight  or  ten  feet 
liigh — formed  one  side.  Crouching  down  in  a 
comer,  peeping  up  the  lane,  the  next  object  that 
Young  Jerry  saw,  was  the  form  of  his  honoured 
|)arent,  pretty  well  defined  against  a  watery  and 
clouded  moon,  nimbly  scaling  an  iron  gate,  lie 
was  soon  over,  and  then  the  second  fisherman 
got  over,  and  then  the  third.  They  all  dropped 
softly  on  the  ground  within  the  gate,  and  lay 
there  a  little— listening  perhaps.  Then,  they 
moved  away  on  their  hands  and  knees. 

It  was  now  Young  Jerry's  turn  to  approach 
the  gate:  which  he  did,  boldiug  his  breath. 
Crouching  down  •««»  in  a  corner  there,  and 
looking  m,  he  made  out  tlir  three  fishermen 
crcfjiiiig  through  some  rank  grass;  and  all  the 
gravestones  in  the  churchyara — it  was  a  large 
churchyard  that  they  were  in — ^looking  on  like 
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ffhosts  in  white,  while  the  church  tower  itself 
ooked  on  like  the  ghost  of  a  monstrous  giant. 
They  did  not  creep  far,  before  they  stopped  and 
stocid  upright.     And  tlien  they  began  to  fish. 

They  fished  with  a  spade,  at  first.  Presently 
the  honoured  parent  appeared  to  be  adjusting 
some  instrument  like  a  great  corkscrew.  "What- 
ever tools  they  worked  with,  they  worked  hard, 
until  the  awful  striking  of  the  church  clock  so 
terrified  Young  Jerry,  that  he  made  off,  with  his 
hair  as  stiff  as  his  father's. 

But,  his  long-cherislied  desire  to  know  more 
about  these  matters,  not  only  stopped  him  in  his 
ruiming  away,  but  lured  him  bacK  again.  They 
were  still  fishing  perseveriugly,  when  he  peeped  in 
at  the  gate  for  the  second  time ;  but,  now  they 
seemed  to  have  got  a  bite.  There  was  a  screw- 
ing and  complaining  sound  down  below,  and 
their  bent  figures  were  strained,  as  if  by  a  weight. 
By  slow  degrees  the  weight  broke  away  the 
earth  upon  it,  and  came  to  the  surface.  Young 
Jerry  very  well  knew  what  it  would  be ;  but, 
when  he  saw  it,  and  saw  his  honoured  parent 
about  to  wrench  it  open,  he  was  so  frightened, 
being  new  to  tlie  sight,  that  he  made  off  again, 
and  never  stopped  uutil  he  had  run  a  mile  or 
more. 

He  would  not  have  stopped  then,  for  anything 
less  necessary  than  breath,  it  being  a  spectr;u 
sort  of  race  that  he  ran,  and  one  highly  desirable 
to  get  to  the  end  of.  He  had  a  strong  idea  that 
tiie  coflBu  he  had  seen  was  running  after  him  ; 
and,  pictured  as  hopping  on  behind  him,  bolt 
uprigiit  upon  its  narrow  end,  always  on  the 
point  of  overtaking  him  and  hopping  on  at  his 
side — perhaps  taking  his  arm — it  was  a  pursuer 
to  shun.  It  was  an  inconsistent  and  ubiquitous 
fiend  too,  for,  while  it  was  making  the  whole 
night  behind  him  dreadful,  he  darted  out  into 
the  roadway  to  avoid  dark  alleys,  fearful  of  its 
coming  hopping  out  of  them  like  a  dropsical 
boy's-Kitc  without  tail  and  wings.  It  hid  in  door- 
ways too,  rubbing  its  horrible  shoulders  against 
doors,  and  drawing  them  up  to  its  ears,  as  if  it 
were  laughing.  It  got  into  shadows  on  the 
road,  and  lay  cunningly  on  its  back  to  trip 
him  up.  Ail  this  time,  it  was  incessantly 
hoppinw  on  behind  and  gaining  on  him,  so 
that  when  the  boy  got  to  his  own  door  he 
had  reason  for  being  half  dead.  And  even  then 
it  would  not  leave  him,  but  followed  him  ujj-stairs 
with  a  bump  on  every  stair,  scrambled  into  bed 
with  him,  and  bumped  down,  dead  and  heavy,  on 
his  breast  when  he  fell  asleep. 

From  his  oppressed  slumber.  Young  Jerry  in 
his  closet  was  awakened,  after  daybreak  and 
before  sunrise,  by  the  presence  of  his  father  in 
the  family  room.  Something  had  gone  wrong 
with  him  ;  at  least,  so  Young  Jerry  infened,  from 
the  circumstance  of  his  holding  Mrs.  Cruncher 
by  the  ears,  and  knocking  tlie  back  of  her  head 
against  tiie  headboard  of  the  bed. 

"  I  told  you  I  would,"  said  Mr.  Cruncher, 
"and  I  did.*' 

"  Jerry,  Jerry,  Jerry !"  his  wife  implored. 

"  You  oppose  yourself  to  the  profit  of  the 
business,"  said  Jerry,  "  and  me  and  my  partners 


suffer.  You  was  to  honour  and  obey  ;  why  the 
devil  don't  you?" 

"  I  try  to  be  a  ^ood  wife,  Jerry,"  the  poor 
woman  protested,  with  tears. 

"  Is  it  being  a  good  wife  to  oppose  your  hus- 
band's business  ?  Is  it  honouring  your  husband 
to  dishonour  his  business  ?  Is  it  obeying  your 
husband  to  disobey,  him  on  the  wital  subject  of 
his  business  ?" 

"  You  hadn't  taken  to  the  dreadful  business 
then,  Jerry." 

"  It's  enough  for  you,"  retorted  Mr.  Cruncher, 
"  to  be  the  wife  of  a  honest  tradesman,  and  not 
to  occupy  your  female  mind  with  calculations 
when  he  took  to  his  trade  or  when  he  didn't. 
A  honouring  and  obeying  wife  would  let  his 
trade  alone  altogether.  Call  yourself  a  reli- 
gious woman  ?  If  you're  a  religious  woman, 
give  me  a  irreligious  one !  You  have  no  more 
nat'ral  sense  of  duty  than  the  bed  of  this  here 
Thames  river  has  of  a  pile,  and  similarly  it 
must  be  knocked  into  you." 

The  altercation  was  conducted  in  a  low  tone 
of  voice,  and  terminated  in  the  honest  trades- 
man's kicking  off  his  clay-soiled  boots,  and 
lying  down  at  his  length  on  the  floor.  After 
taking  a  timid  peep  at  him  lying  on  his  back, 
with  his  rusty  hands  under  his  head  for  a  pillow, 
his  son  lay  down  too,  and  fell  asleep  again. 

There  was  no  fish  for  breakfast,  and  not  much 
of  anythuig  else.  Mr.  Cruncher  was  out  of 
spirits,  and  out  of  temper,  and  kept  an  iron  pot- 
lid  by  hiih  as  a  projectile  for  the  correction  of 
Mrs.  Cruncher,  in  case  he  should  observe  any 
symptoms  of  her  saying  Grace.  He  was  brushed 
and  washed  at  the  usual  hour,  and  set  off  with 
his  son  to  pursue  his  ostensible  calling. 

Young  Jerry,  walking  with  the  stool  under  his 
arm  at  his  father's  side  along  sunny  and 
crowded  Fleet-street,  was  a  very  different  Young 
Jerry  from  him  of  the  previous  night,  running 
home  through  darkness  and  solitude  from  his 
grim  pursuer.  His  cunning  was  fresh  with  the 
day,  and  his  qualms  were  gone  with  the  night — 
in  which  particulars  it  is  not  improbable  that  he 
had  compeers  in  Fleet-street  and  the  City  of 
London,  that  fine  morning. 

"  Fatlier,"  said  Young  Jerry,  as  they  walked 
along :  taking  care  to  keep  at  arm's  length  and 
to  have  the  stoolnvell  between  them  :  "  what's  a 
Resurrection-Man  ?" 

Mr.  Cruncher  came  to  a  stop  on  the  pavement 
before  he  answered,  "  How  should  I  kuow  ?" 

"I  thought  you  knowed  everything,  father," 
said  the  artless  boy. 

"  Hem  !  Well,"  returned  Mr.  Cruncher,  going 
on  again,  and  lifting  off  his  hat  to  give  liis  spikes 
free  play,  "  he's  a  tradesman." 

"  What's  his  goods,  father  ?"  asked  the  brisk 
Young  Jerry. 

"  His  goods,"  said  Mr.  Cruncher,  after  turn- 
ing it  over  in  his  mind,  "  is  a  branch  of  Scientific 
goods." 

"  Persons'  bodies,  ain't  it,  father  ?"  asked  the 
lively  boy. 

"1  believe  it  is  somethink  of  that  sort,"  said 
Mr.  Cruncher. 
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"  Oh,  father,  I  should  so  like  to  be  a  Resurrec- 
tion-Man when  I'm  quite  growed  up  !" 

Mr.  Cruncher  was  soothed,  but  shook  his  head 
in  a  dubious  and  moral  way.  "  It  depends  upon 
how  you  dewelop  your  talents.  Be  careful  to 
dewelop  your  talents,  and  never  to  say  no  more 
than  you  can  help  to  nobody,  and  there's  no 
telling  at  the  present  time  what  you  may  not 
come  to  be  fit  for."  As  Young  Jerry,  thus  en- 
couraged, went  on  a  few  yards  in  advance,  to 
plant  the  stool  in  the  shadow  of  the  Bar,  Mr. 
Cruncher  added  to  himself:  "Jerry,  you  honest 
tradesman,  there's  hopes  wot  that  boy  will  yet 
be  a  blessing  to  you,  and  a  recompense  to  you 
for  his  mother !" 


THE  TRACK  OF  WAR. 

One  moonlight  night  in  the  middleof  the  month 
of  June  in  this  present  year,  I  found  myself  on  flic 
top  of  Mont  Cenis,  trudging  along  ahead  of  the 
diligence,  in  company  with  a  band  of  extremely 
hirsute  French  soldiers,  bound  for  the  Italian 
wars.  These  gentlemen  constituted  the  first 
symptoms  I  had  encountered  of  the  strife  now 
raging  in  Italy,  and  it  was  only  on  falling  into 
their  company  that  it  occurred  to  me  that  I 
was  now,  for  the  fourth  time  in  my  life,  without 
intending  it,  on  the  traces  of  war. 

What  upon  earth  took  me  to  Schleswig-Hol- 
Btein  at  the  only  time  (during  the  fight  with 
Denmark)  when  those  provinces  could  not  be 
peaceably  examined,  I  cannot  remember,  but  I 
have  a  distinct  recollection  of  learning  from 
General  Willisen  that  everybody  there  being 
supposed  to  be  "  in  earnest,"  it  was  imperative 
that  I  should  cither  take  my  musket  and  fight 
for  something  or  other,  or  evacuate  Rendsburg 
without  delay.  As  the  general's  first  suggestion 
was  not  even  accompanied  by  the  "  twenty 
scudi,"  which,  combined  witli  the  ecstasy  of 
marching  to  a  popular  tunc,  should,  according 
to  Sei^eant  Belcore,  possess  irresistible  charms, 
I  adopted  the  second  alternative.  As  little 
do  I  remember  wherefore  I  should  have  se- 
lected Varna,  and  the  stagnant  pools  of 
Aladevn,  as  an  agreeable  resort  for  the  hottest 
periocf  of  ever-memorable  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty-four  ;  nor  why  I  should  have  absolutely 
embarked  in  the  Europa  at  Suez,  last  July,  with 
the  fixed  intention  of  proceeding  to  India,  when 
every  discreet  person  was  coming  away,  my 
project  being  only  defeated  by  the  luckiest  acci- 
dent iu  the  world. 

Thus,  as  I  have  said,  for  the  fourth  time  on 
the  track  of  arms,  I  yield  to  an  inevitable  des- 
tmy,  and  move  steadily  upon  Turin,  seeing 
nothing  of  military  aspect  by  the  way  excepting 
only  a  small  body  of  horse  artillery  at  Susa,  but 
expecting  I  know  not  what  of  excitement  and 
hostile  preparation  at  the  so-latcly  threatened 
capital. 

In  this  I  am  disappomted.  Turin  is  tranquil- 
lity—one might  be  permitted  perhaps  to  say  dul- 
ness — itself.  It  is  obviously  suffering  from  the 
languor  succeeding  a  period  of  intense  excite- 
ment.    Scarcely  a  soldier  to  be  seen !     One 


wonnded  Zouave,  strolling  on  the  Corso,  is  so 
marked  a  man  that  he  attracts  a  crowd,  who 
follow  him  in  a  diminishing  tail,  terminating 
in  a  small  boy  with  cherries  and  ballads.  The 
hotels  arc  half  empty,  the  theatres  half  closed ; 
that  is  to  Say,  open  thrice  a  week  (soldiers 
and  children  half-price),  and  then  confining 
themselves  to  purely  occasional  pieces,  whereof 
Gli  Austriaci  in  Italia,  Commedia,  and  L'interes- 
santissimo  Dramma,  I  due  Zuavi,  seem  the  fa- 
vourites, while  the  young  poetry  of  the  nation 
makes  itself  heard  in  chamber  recitations,  and 
the  street  chorus  comes  swelling  up  with  pecu- 
liar fervour : 

D\  di  lutto,  d\  di  guai, 
Sara  quello,  o  buon  Giulai, 
Che  in  Piemonte  arriverai. 

Ma  gia  sento  un  suon  di  tromba ! 
II  cannone  gik  rimboraba  ! 


aA.a  giu  acuiu  uu  suuii  ui 

II  cannone  gik  rimboraba 
Ah,  Giulai! — t'apri  la  toi 


tomba ! 

Excepting  that  every  third  man  has  a  news- 
paper, or  bulletin,  in  his  hand,  there  is  no  visible 
token  of  public  anxiety.  The  wave  of  war  has 
rolled  away  and  away  to  the  plains  of  Lom- 
bardy,  carrying  with  it  every  grain  of  appre- 
hension and  uncertainty.  This  great  page  of 
human  story  is  fairly  turned :  the  results  are 
for  another  page.  One  thing,  at  least,  may  be 
accepted  as  certam :  the  name  of  Italy  is  in- 
scribed— the  God  of  Nations  giant ! — for  ever  in 
the  records  of  the  free. 

Passing  one  of  the  hospitals,  I  meet  my  friend 
Dr.  Pound.  He  has  been  visiting  the  wounded 
Austrians,  who,  to  the  number  of  three  hundred, 
are  distributed,  with  French  and  Sardinians, 
among  t  he  general  hospitals.  Most  of  the  former 
(Dr.  Pound  adds)  are  wounded  in  the  back  ;  but 
let  that  be  no  reflection  on  their  courage.  Their 
enemies,  to  a  man,  admit  that  they  fought  ad- 
mirably— "perfectly."  They  stand  well,  and 
even  if  broken,  can  oe  rallied;  but  the  bewilder- 
ing rush  of  the  French  infantry  is  too  much  for 
them.  The  bayonets  once  crossed,  all  is  over. 
They  resist  cavalry  better.  An  Austrian  square 
withstood  six  desperate  home-charges  of  the 
Piedmontese  horse,  and  retired  at  last  in  perfect 
order,  having  emptied  two  hundred  of  the 
assailants'  saddles.  As  for  the  admitted  want  of 
enthusiasm  in  the  Austrian  soldiery,  it  is  no  jl 
doubt  fully  compensated  for  by  that  other  snecies  I  i 
of  esprit  ae  corps,  which  is  the  result  of  isolating 
each  regiment  to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  it  in 
some  sort  the  home  and  family  of  every  man 
belonging  to  it . 

To  remain  in  Turin  is  impossible.  A  visit  or 
two,  an  agreeable  evening  at  the  house  of  the 
accomplished  gentleman  by  whose  hands—  under 
seven  successive  home-governments — British  in- 
terests have  been  ably  administered  here,  and 
armed  with  a  safe-conduct  (due  to  his  good 
offices)  commending  the  bearer,  "  caldamente," 
to  every  description  of  protection,  I  depart  by 
railway  for  Novara,  frankly  warned,  by-the-by, 
that  the  said  safe-conduct  may  prove  of  no  \\ 
greater  service  than  to  prevent  my  being  shot  |j 
without  the  opportunity  of  preferring  a  few  re-     j  i 
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marks  in  the  fonn  of  protest,  in  the  event  of 
ray  being  arrested  by  tbe  French  Carabiniers. 

The  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  French  of 
the  presence  of  strangers,  especially  English, 
within  their  sphere  of  operations,  is  carried  to 
an  extreme.  Being  in  the  remotest  manner  con- 
nected with  the  press,  is  a  fault  understood  to 
entail  upon  any  one  a  danger  similar  to  the  fate 
of  the  unlucky  gentleman  convicted  by  Jack 
Cade  of  clerkdom,  and  ordered  to  be  hung  with 
his  inkhom  round  his  neck. 

As  I  advance,  appearances  become  more  war- 
like :  I  overtake  French  officers  and  Sardinian 
recruits — the  former  for  militia,  the  latter  for 
Alessandria  and  Genoa,  to  be  drilled.  Three 
months  will  train  these  willing  lads,  and  send 
them  to  their  soldier-king  fit  for  any  work  he 
may  require  of  them. 

Our  train,  with  the  delightful  irregularity 
which- governs  such  matters  at  such  a  time,  halts 
for  the  day  at  Alessandria,  a  place  swarming 
with  national  guards  and  fleas. 

Guilty  of  the  absurdity  of  deeming  it  neces- 
sary to  be  punctual,  I  am  at  the  station  at  eight 
in  the  morning.  Here,  for  two  hours,  the  crowd 
and  the  confusion  are  indescribable.  Trains 
seem  to  arrive  and  depart  every  ten  minutes, 
yet  mine,  for  Novara,  neither  comes  nor  goes. 
There  is  a  long  train  of  French  twelve-pounder 
brass  guns  and  some  mortars,  intended,  the  men 
say,  "  for  Mantua,"  perpetually  intruding  itself, 
first  at  one  end  of  the  station  then  at  the  other. 
Now  we  hope  it  is  at  last  fairly  ofi'.  Now  it 
comes  whizzing  and  shrieking  back  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  crowd  which  has  long  since  filled 
the  platform,  and  boiled  over.  There  is  a  body 
of  several  hundred  French  and  Sardinian 
pioneers,  another  body  of  Austrian  prisoners,  and 
at  least  a  thousand  miscellaneous  travellers.  But 
all  are  at  last  disposed  of,  in  one  way  or  another, 
and  we  are  off.  Stopping  an  hour  at  Valenza, 
nobody  knows  why — apparently, however,  to  pur- 
chase cherries — we  reach  Mortara  at  two  and 
Novara  at  three. 

Here,  although  the  railway,  partly  destroyed 
by  the  Austrians,  has  been  relaid  and  reopened 
to-day,  I  prefer  the  slow,  but  certain,  progress 
of  a  carriage  to  Magenta— about  fifteen  miles — 
and  two  hours  of  a  flat  and  dusty  road  bring 
me  to  that  henceforth  celebrated  field.  Just 
beyond  Trecate  the  defensive  works  thrown  up 
by  the  Austrians  begm  to  be  visible,  and  pre- 
sently we  are  on  the  granite  bridge  that  spans 
the  rushing  Ticino,  passing  gingerly  over  the 
temporary  arch  that  supplies  the  chasm  made  by 
the  enemy,  but  pausing  to  admire  the  beautiful 
bridge  of  boats — a  perfect  model  of  neatness 
and  solidity — constructed  by  the  French  in  two 
da\8. 

From  the  deserted  custom-house  buildings — 
terribly  scored  ^vith  shot — to  Buffalora,  and 
thence  to  the  village  of  Magenta,  there  arc 
constant  traces  of  the  battle.  The  crops,  gar- 
dens, and  vineyards,  however,  seem  to  have 
escaped  surprisingly,  considering  the  immense! 
bodies  of  troops  that  have  manoeuvred  and 
fought  in  the  neighbotirhood.     With  the  ex- 


ception of  these  strips  of  land  im.mediately 
bordering  the  road,  no  material  damage  has  been 
suffered. 

The  alternative  originated  by  the  celebrated 
Hobson  induced  me  to  take  refuge  at  the 
H6tel  de  la  Poste,  at  Magenta,  whose  pretty 
landlady  imnicdiately  proceeded  to  point  out,  as 
one  of  the  objects  best  worth  notice,  the  little 
corner  chamber  in  which  she — the  padrona — took 
shelter  on  that  terrible  day  of  battle,  till — the 
fi"htdrawing  nearer — she  descended,  as  did  every 
other  wise  iuliabitant  of  the  place,  to  the  cellar. 
That  large  house,  with  the  ten  window-places 
(there  is  not  an  inch  of  glass  left  in  Magenta), 
is,  she  tells  me,  likewise  her  property.  It  is 
pierced  and  scored  with  glancing  shot  from  roof 
to  ground ;  and  in  it  more  tltkn  five  hundred 
Austrian  soldiers  were  either  killed  or  made  pri- 
soners. 

It  is  too  late  to  view  the  field  to-night — but  the 
evening  is  tempting — and  I  stroll  back  in  the 
direction  of  Buffidora,  intending  to  examine  a 
remarkable  wooden  cross  I  had  observed  by  the 
roadside  in  coming,  Avhich  seemed  to  denote  the 
death-place  of  one  of  the  fidlen. 

From  Magenta  to  Buffalora  are  two  good 
roads,  diverging  in  a  broad  arc  towards  the 
centre ;  a  cross-path,  winding  through  the  vines 
and  orchards,  and  connecting  the  two.  Strolling 
as  far  as  Buffalora,  from  whence,  literally, 
Swang  tbe  deep  bell  in  the  distant  tower, 
And  the  faint  dying  day-hymn  stole  aloft — 
for  the  entire  village,  on  their  knees  within  and 
about  the  grey  old  church,  were  engaged  in 
prayers  for  the  success  of  the  national  cause — 1 
returned  towards  Magenta  by  the  other  road. 
Entertaining,  however,  at  that  time,  some  doubts 
of  its  leading  direct  to  Magenta,  I  deemed  it 
safer,  on  arriving  at  the  cross-road,  to  follow 
that,  and  so  regain  the  road  by  which  I  had 
come.  This  part  of  the  walk  was  melancholy 
enough.  It  led  directly  across  what  had  been 
one  of  the  most  fiercely  contested  portions  of 
the  field,  and  none  but  the  dead  were  near. 
Scores  of  knapsacks,  shakos,  canteens,  and  bat- 
tered objects,  such  as  the  growing  darkness 
forbade  to  classify,  huge  black  graves  heaving 
up  in  every  direction,  and  a  horrible  scent,  not 
unlike,  and  yet  perfectly  distin<mi3hable  from, 
that  of  a  decomposing  body,  which,  on  recog- 
nising it  tlie  following  day  in  a  place  where  the 
wounded  had  been  collected,  the  peasants 
affirmed  was  the  smell  of  blood.  In  tliis 
Aceldama — in  the  vicinity  of  which,  ten  days 
since,  fourteen  thousand  gallant  hearts  were  laid 
to  their  eternal  rest — I  lingered  till  it  suddenly 
struck  me  that  I  had  lost  my  way.  The  perpe- 
tual twistings  of  the  path  had  entirely  con- 
founded my  ideas  as  to  its  general  direction,  and 
I  was  on  the  point  of  retracing  my  steps,  when 
a  friendly  flash  from  a  thunder-cloud  that  iiad 
been  brooding  all  the  evening  on  the  Alps, 
showed  me  tne  white  line  of  tho  road  to  Ma- 
genta close  ahead. 

Early  next  morning,  accompanied  by  an  in- 
telligent native  of  the  place,  I  set  out  to  take  a 
more  extended  survey.     My  guide,  who  had 
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boon  for  two  days  employed  in  assisting  the 
burial  parties,  pointed  out  some  excavations  like 
gravel-pits,  just  beyond  the  village,  at  the  bottom 
of  whici),  in  broad  and  deep  pits,  the  greater 
part  of  the  fallen  had  been  interred,  dressed  as 
they  fell.  One  of  these  graves  contained 
two  hundred  and  eigthy-three  bodies ;  but 
the  hole  being  not  sumcieutly  sunk,  some 
corpses  were  piled  up,  and  covered  with  soil  so 
shallowly  that,  in  several  places,  arms  and  legs 
were  visible.  My  guide  ileilart^d  most  positively 
that  on  the  two  days — Sunday  and  Monday — 
siif  ''-  'lie  battle,  fourteen  thousand  bodies, 
VI I  ly  five  thousand  were  French,  had 

been  oiiJ.L.i   between  Buffalora  and  Magenta. 
This  was  the  lowest  of  the  many  estimates  I 
-had  heard,  and  certainly  the  most  likely  to  be 
vcorrect. 

As  we  proceeded  towards  Buffalora,  the  traces 
of  the  fight  augmented.  Although  more  than 
tweuty-five  thousand  knapsacks  iiad  been  col- 
lected and  sent  to  Milan  (wliere  they  are  burned 
for  the  sake  of  the  oil  obtained  from  their  calf 's- 
hide  covers),  many  hundreds  yet  strewed  the 
ground,  while  at  Cascina  Nuova,  a  large  old 
farm-chateau,  the  Hougouniont  of  the  fight,  there 
was  a  pile  of  hats,  caps,  cartridge-boxes,  &c., 
as  high  as  a  little  house. 

The  unlucky  owner  of  this  much  mishandled 
dwelling,  who  was  tending  silkworms  with  his 
whole  family,  including  the  grandmother  (every 
family  in  Italy  has  its  grandmother),  talked 
bitterly  of  the  treatment  he  liad  experienced  at 
the  hands  of  the  Austrians,  who  had  impressed 
him  and  his  cattle  into  their  service,  and  had 
wounded  him  severely  in  the  person  of  a 
favourite  cow.  "  The  French  doctor,"  he  said, 
"had  paid  a  cursory  visit  to  the  cow,  and 
made  hght  of  the  injury ;  but  he  would  feel 
obLgi'd  if  the  signori  would  examine  the  da- 
maged brute,"  the  which  we  did,  and  comforted 
him  with  t  he  assurance  that  the  cow  woidd  cer- 
taiidy  survive,  though  with  a  limp  in  her  gait 
for  the  remainder  of  her  days.  There  was  a 
broken  brick  in  the  window,  and  he  told  us  how, 
while  engaged  with  his  bullocks,  under  the  eye 
of  an  Austrian  soldier,  a  Frenchman  had  ap- 
proached witliin  three  steps  of  the  window,  and, 
firing  in,  smashed  the  brick,  killing  the  Aus- 
•irian  on  the  spot. 

All  agreed  in  indicating  the  spot,  near  the 
cuAlom-house  buildings,  where  Qyulai  stood 
during  the  heat  of  tlie  action,  enraged,  a 
wounded  Austrian  ofiicer  averred,  at  his  defeat, 
and  furiously  upbraiding  the  officers  who  re- 
presented to  him  the  imminent  probability  of  his 
positions  being  forced. 

Under  tlie  wall  of  a  pretty  little  cemetery,  a 
part  of  which,  including  some  rich  monumental 
tablets,  had  been  ruthlebsly  torn  down  to  admit 
•of  the  working  of  a  gun,  we  came  upon  tho  first 
grave  distinguished  witli  the  name  of  the  fallen : 
"Jean  Mincent,  aui  Zouaves  de  la  Garde. 
Tu^  k  I'assaut  de  Buffalora,  le  4  jtiin." 

Not  far  from  hence  we  discerutd  the  wooden 
cross  that  had  attracted  my  notice  the  previous 
day.     it  stood  at  the  comer  of  an  orchard,  half 


a  mile  from  Buffalora,  and  bore  a  pencil  inscrip- 
tion, thus : 

"  Ci-t^t  Bouisson,  Jean-Fian9ois,  Adjudant  k 
la  S""*  Batt.  du  regiment  d'artillerie  a  cheval  de 
la  Garde  Imp^riale.  Tu^  le  4  juiu  d'un  coup  de 
baionnette  en  defendant  sa  piece. 

The  crosses  are  not  many ;  but,  a  few  bun- 
dled yards  further,  near  a  much-trampled 
garden,  we  see  two  large  dark  mounds  bearing 
respectively  the  intimation : 

"  Gren.  de  la  Garde.  Ci-gisent  douze  braves 
tues  le  4  juin."  And,  "  Quatre-vingt-trois  sold, 
autrichiens  out  ei6  euterr^s  le  4  juin." 

Crossing  the  railway  line,  we  encounter  a 
column  of  Austrian  prisoners,  eight  hundred  and 
thirty  two  in  number,  as  one  of  their  escort  of 
fifteen  informs  us.  They  are  mostly  fine  young 
men,  and  march  gaily  enough  along,  though 
some  bandages  and  pale  faces  show  that  certain 
of  them  have  but  recently  been  discliarged  from 
hospital. 

The  old  church  of  Magenta,  a  very  large 
building,  has  not  escaped  in  the  conflict.  Innu- 
merable bullets  are  imbedded  in  the  walls.  We 
dug  out  two  as  memorials,  which,  being  above 
easy  reach,  had  evaded  the  perquisitions  of  the 
"signori  del  paese,"  who,  we  were  told,  had 
carried  off  almost  every  available  souvenir  of  the 
fight.  Three  cannon-balls  had  struck  the  church, 
one  of  which,  entering  above  the  principal  door, 
traversed  the  building  and  struck  ofit  a  lai-ge 
mass  of  masonry  beside  the  pulpit.  Through 
the  grating  of  a  crypt  might  oe  seen  a  pile  of 
a  hundred  and  fifty  skulls,  carefully  arranged 
upon  a  solid  substratum  of  thigh-bones,  the 
skull  which  formed  the  apex  being  moreover 
adoricd  %vith  a  clerical  hat.  These  were  a  few  of 
lue  hamlet's  forefathers,  who,  with  their  pastors, 
had  been  exhumed  after  nearly  a  century's  repose, 
to  make  room  for  more  recent  generations. 

After  a  visit  to  the  cemetery,  the  scene  of  an 
obstinate  stniggle  which  cost  the  Austrians  six 
hundred  men,  and  in  which  the  pioneers  have 
made  sad  work  with  the  Pinettis,  Berrettas,  and 
other  noble  houses  who  had  therein  set  up  their 
rest,  we  bid  adieu  to  Magenta,  henceforth  re- 
nowned in  story,  for  Milan — for  Milan,  all  flag, 
and  flutter,  and  triumph,  and  talk,  and  tears — 
for  there  is  a  dark  page  to  every  book  of  glory 
— and  within  forty  miles  of  which  then  hovered 
the  defeated  foe. 

On  Thursday,  the  twenty-second  of  June, 
rumours  of  a  battle  likely  to  occur  on  the  next 
day  but  one,  between  Brescia  and  Peschiera, 
determined  me,  after  one  final  and  unsuccessful 
effort  to  obtain  a  French  pass,  to  set  off  for  the 
scene  of  expected  operations  without  one.  The 
French  consul,  however,  polite  but  powerless, 
intimated  that  an  application  to  Grcneral  Castel 
Borgo,  commanding  at  Mihin,  might  be  happier 
in  its  results,  and  so  indeed  it  proved. 

Thus  provided,  and  aocompanied  by  an  Eng- 
lish lady  resident  in  Italy,  who  with  ner  servant 
liad  been  engaged  in  administering  to  the  needs 
of  the  sick  and  wounded  in  the  crowded  hos- 
pitals of  Mikn,  and  desired  to  extend  her  cares 
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to  those  of  Brescia,  I  started  at  once  for  the 
latter  place.  The  journey,  however,  proved  too 
much  for  my  companion  to  perform  within  the 
day.  We  therefore  Imlted  at  Bergamo,  and  only 
reached  our  destination  in  the  afternoon  of 
Friday  the  twenty-fifth. 

Scarcely  had  we  set  foot  in  the  place  when 
reports  of  a  great  battle  began  to  circulate. 
General  action — terrible  struggle — loss  greater 
than  Jklagenta — no  result — the  king  wounded — 
three  generals  and  twenty  thousand  Piedmont  esc 
killed  and  wounded — figlit  still  continuing, — 
such  were  the  proCTCssive  rumours.  The  where- 
abouts was  equally  uncertain.  Ten  miles  off, 
towards  Montechiari — no ;  more  than  twenty, 
near  Rivolterra — at  Lonato — at  Peschiera ! 

Presently  the  wounded  began  to  appear.  We 
selected  a  party  of  six  Piedmontese  officers, 
three  of  whom  were  hurt  in  the  arm,  and  three 
in  the  leg,  and,  appealing  to  him  who  seemed  to 
be  suffering  least,  we  learned  that  a  fierce  battle 
had  commenced  not  far  from  Rivolterra,  at  three 
o'clock  that  morning.  The  account  this  gentle- 
man rendered  was  not  upon  the  whole  very  clear, 
but  the  general  impression  it  conveyed  was  that 
the  Piedmontese  had  been  the  subject  of  a 
surprise,  and  that  tlie  conflict,  though  bloody, 
was  without  advantage  on  either  side. 

As  the  evening  advanced,  and  more  wounded 
men  came  halting  in,  the  excitement  increased 
to  fever  height,  and  each  arrival  became  the 
centre  of  a  little  crowd  of  eager  listeners.  As 
all  these,  however,  had  quitted  the  field  early  in 
the  day,  such  information  as  they  were  able  to 
give  was  more  calculated  to  augment  than  allay 
the  general  anxiety. 

Presently  came  in  from  Milan  a  Piedmontese 
officer  of  rank  and  liis  aide ;  and  the  former, 
having  heard  from  us  the  first  news  of  the  battle, 
proceeded  at  once  to  the  intendant,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  brought  back  what  purported  to  lie  the 
emperor's  despatch,  as  follows  : 

"  The  entire  line  has  been  engaged — enemy 
repulsed  with  heavy  loss.  Particulars  to-mor- 
row." And  with  this,  which  certainly  had  not  a 
highly  victorious  relish,  we  were  fain  for  the 
present  to  be  content. 

Brescia  did  not  go  much  to  bed  that  night. 
At,  and  even  after,  eleven  o'clock,  the  ramble  and 
creak  of  bullock-carts  announced  the  arrival  of 
the  wounded.  There  was  no  longer  any  doubt 
concerning  the  locality.  Tlie  Sardinian  portion 
of  the  fight  had  occurred  eighteen  miles  away 
— at  Saint  Martino — and  the  bullock -carts,  ac- 
cording to  their  usual  rate  of  progress,  had  oc- 
cupied more  than  six  hours  in  transporting  the 
poor  fainting  fellows  to  the  hospitals.  But  these 
were  not  the  worst  cases.  Those  most  severely 
hurt  had  been  cared  for  nearer  to  the  spot,  ana 
but  too  many  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  For  it  now  began  to  be  generally  under- 
stood that  the  struggle  had  indeed  been  of  a 
most  desperate  character,  and  that  the  strong 
position  of  Saint  Martino  had  only  been  carried 
by  the  Piedmontese  after  a  series  of  repulses 
and  the  loss  of  eighteen  hundred  men.  The 
king  had  pledged  Iximself  to  the  French  to  take 


the  heights,  and  have  them  he  would  !  After 
the  third  failure,  a  terrific  storm  of  thunder, 
lightning,  and  hail  lialf  obscured  the  contested 
position.  "  Now  is  our  time !  En  avant,  tons !" 
was  the  cry.     And,  this  time,  it  was  won. 

At  dawn,  next  day,  we  started  to  view  the 
field.  I  had  a  companion  in  the  person  of  a  major 
in  the  United  States  regular  army,  who  liad 
popped  over  from  America  expressly  to  see  a 
battle  on  ground  sacred  to  so  many  former 
triumphs.  Although  provided  with  letters  to  a 
distinguished  marshal,  he  had  not  been  more 
fortunate  than  myself  in  obtaining  access  to  the 
front.  Nevertheless,  with  the  pluck  and  perse- 
verance of  his  country,  the  major  had  not  ceased 
for  many  days  to  harass  the  army  of  France,  in- 
festing its  rear,  threatening  its  flank,  skirmishing 
with  its  patrols  ;  and  on  one  occasion,  by  a  very 
brilliant  manoeuATC,  contriving  to  be  found,  on 
the  emperor  arriving  at  Montechiari,  in  his  very 
front.  As  this,  however,  was  a  position  of  con- 
siderable danger,  being  in  equal  peril  from  the 
advanced  posts  of  both  armies,  the  major,  con- 
tent with  his  success,  retired  in  perfect  order 
with  his  baggage  upon  Brescia,  and  effected  a 
junction  with  me. 

Long  trains  of  wounded  met  ns  as  we  quitted 
the  town ;  six  or  eight  pale,  blood-stained,  dis 
ordered  creatures  stretched  upon  each  car,  and 
partly  screened  with  green  boughs  from  the 
rapidly  increasing  heat.  Every  imaginable 
vehicle  that  had  wheels  appeared  to  have  been 

[)ressed  into  the  service,  while  many  poor  fel- 
ows  toiled  wearily  along  the  road,  as  if  they 
had  walked  the  entire  distance.  Soon,  we  en- 
countered about  a  hundred  prisoners,  escorted 
by  half  a  dozen  lancers.  Stopped  for  a  moment 
in  front  of  a  large  house,  we  saw  that  the  whole 
of  the  ground-floor  rooms  were  occupied  by 
badly-wounded  men.  Of  those  whom  we  subse- 
quently passed  on  the  road  a  large  proportion 
were  Bersaglieri,  and  we  learned  that  they 
had  sufl'ercd  most  severely,  one  battalion  losing 
ten  captains. 

At  Dezenzano,  sixteen  miles  from  Brescia,  we 
touched  the  pretty  lake  of  Garda,  and,  turning 
to  the  right,  in  a  few  minutes  reached  Rivolterra, 
from  whence  the  heights  of  Saint  Martino  were 
plainly  visible.  Here  we  were  stopped  by  a 
patrol,  but,  on  appealing  to  an  officer  of  rank 
who  stood  near,  and  exhibiting  my  pass,  we 
were  directly  permitted  to  proceed,  the  colonel 
only  requesting  that  if  we  chanced  upon  any 
wounded  officer  requiring  the  means  of  transit, 
we  would  give  him  a  seat  in  the  carriage,  a 
proposal  to  which  it  is  needless  to  say  we 
heartily  agreed. 

More  wounded,  in  horse-litters  and  other 
conveyances :  and  now  we  reach  the  battle- 
ground, and  begin  to  see  the  dead.  The  first 
body  was  that  of  an  Austrian,  probably  a 
wounded  prisoner,  for  the  Austrians  never 
descended  the  heights.  After  this,  as  we  passed 
up  the  road  leading  through  vines,  Indian  corn, 
and  an  oak  copse,  towards  the  crown  of  the 
position,  the  slam  lay  thick  enough.  Muskets, 
scabbards,  and  all  the  equipments  of  the  soldier 
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yrexe  scattered  in  every  direction,  the  trees  were 
torn  with  round  shot,  and  a  large  chateau,  Casa 
Bianca,  the  property  of  tiie  Signora  Angelina  P., 
of  Dezcnjsauo,  which  had  been  in  course  of 
repair  and  decoration,  had  undergone  a  terrible 
pounding.  I  entered  this  house  with  a  Pied- 
montese  officer.  It  was  filled  with  dead,  dying, 
and  prisoners,  and  presented  a  scene  of  suffering 
and  desolation  not  easy  to  describe,  and  yet  no 
worse  than  many  a  chapter  of  war.  While 
talking  to  the  Piedmontese,  a  deputation  was 
sent  to  him  from  the  prisoners,  requesting 
that  they  might  not  be  hanged — but  that  they 
woiild  much  prefer  beiug  snot !  I  may  add, 
here,  that  some  of  the  prisoners  at  Brescia,  on 
being  asked  why  they  had  sometimes  defended 
tliemsclves  in  situations  that  admitted  of  no 
hope,  declared  they  had  been  told  that,  in  the 
event  of  being  made  prisoners,  they  would  in- 
evitably be  either  hanged  or  burned  alive. 

On  the  crest  of  the  position  there  jnust  have 
been  about  seven  hundred  dead,  among  whom 
were  many  officers,  distinguisliable  by  their 
white  hands  and  feet,  rather  than  their  dress, 
which  is  made  to  assimilate  as  much  as  possible 
to  that  of  the  men.  Most  of  the  bodies  appeared 
to  have  undergone  a  hasty  search ;  the  chief 
part  of  the  contents  of  the  knapsack  being  re- 
moved. In  other  respects  they  remained  as  they 
had  fallen.  I  picked  up  a  letter  lying  beside 
the  body  of  a  fine  young  soldier,  who  had  been 
a  volunteer  from  Genoa.  It  was  from  his  wife, 
beautifully  and  touehingly  written,  with  all  the 
fervour  of  her  impassioned  native  tongue.  It 
drew  a  little  domestic  picture  for  the  comfort  of 
him  who  was  the  light  of  their  dwelling  -.  there 
were  the  sayings  and  doings  of  Felicia  and 
Brigida ;  that  a  pretty  dress  was  being  secretly 
made  for  his  dear  mother ;  "  I  pray  for  you  night 
and  day  ;  pray  that  you  may  be  restored  to  live 
in  health  and  peace ;  I  have  no  consolation  but 
in  your  dear  letters.  I  send  you  embraces  and 
kisses  from  my  innermost  heart."  Alas,  poor  wife ! 
a  Tyrolese  bullet  had  stilled  for  ever  the  throb- 
bings  of  that  which  should  have  been  the  reply. 

It  was  noticeable  among  these  young  soldiers 
of  freedom  how  fondly  ine  recollection  of  the 
mother  seemed  to  be  cherished.  In  their  letters 
and  on  their  tongues  "  la  mia  madre"  was  al- 
ways the  prominent  theme.  One  poor  fellow, 
who  was  severely  wounded  in  the  siae  and  head, 
had  come  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Padua,  and 
had,  consequently,  been  separated  from  his  fa- 
mily during  the  whole  time  of  his  service — 
thirteen  years;  he  talked  incessantly  of  his 
mother,  rejoicing  that,  if  lie  lived,  he  should  now 
see  her,  and  present  himself  to  her,  a  captain ! 

The  prisoners  hiformed  us  that  the  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph  had  been  close  at  hand  during 
the  tight,  lie  had  spoken  kindly  to  a  Pied- 
montese officer  who  had  been  taken,  and 
kept  him  beside  him ;  but  we  also  gathered 
from  them  that  the  Austrian  soldiers  had 
treated  their  prisonei-s— of  which  in  the  three 
repulsed  attacks  they  made  nearly  a  thousand — 
with  much  brutality. 

A  Piedmontese   captain,   who   was  present 


when  the  King  of  Sardinia  viewed  the  cap- 
tured position,  told  me  his  Majesty  was  sen- 
sibly afTectcd  at  the  heavy  loss.  It  appeared 
that  he  had  been  somewhat  deceived,  by  false 
information,  and  had  found  the  enemy  in  far 
greater  force  than  he  expected :  the  odds  were, 
in  reality,  thirty -five  thousand  to  fifteen.  A  court- 
martial  was  held  at  the  inn  at  Dezenzano,  at 
which  we  stayed,  on  the  day  after  the  battle, 
upon  one  of  the  treacherous  spies ;  but,  though 
he  was  sent  away  under  a  guard,  I  believe  that 
he  had  been  acquitted.  It  is  a  fact  that,  in 
spite  of  the  general  hatred  of  Austrian  domina- 
tion, Austria  is  yet  not  without  zealous  adherents 
in  (kis  part  of  the  country. 

I  asked  an  old  Piedmontese  officer  what  the 
battle  would  be  called : 

"It  ou^hi  to  be  Saint  Martino,"  he  replied; 
"  for  it  IS  the  strongest  position  on  the  line — 
and  Grod  knows  it  has  cost  us  dear — dear.  But 
it  is  the  French  who  give  the  names,  and  they 
will  most  likely  call  it  Solferino,  or  Cavriana. 

Before  quitting  the  ground,  we  had  a  fine 
view  of  the  French  columns  as  they  moved 
round  our  left,  preparatory  to  the  general  ad- 
vance upon  Peschiera  and  the  Mincio.  Presently, 
the  Piedmontese  divisions  likewise  got  under 
arms,  and,  with  bands  playing  gaily,  and  followed 
by  their  guns  and  materiel,  marched  down  the 
heights,  leaving  them  tenanted  only  by  the 
dead,  and  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  duty 
of  committing  the  dead  to  their  last  repose. 

That  day  there  had  been  a  terrible  alami  at 
Brescia,  originating,  as  some  affirmed,  in  a 
"tradimento"  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  the 
Austrian  prisoners,  now  about  four  thousand  in 
number,  who  had  contrived  to  spread  a  report 
that  the  Austrians,  by  a  totally  unexpected 
movement,  were  advancing  upon  the  town. 
Barricades  were  thrown  up,  roaas  broken,  trees 
cut  down,  and  the  wildest  confusion  reigned. 
A  battery  of  French  guns  that  had  advanced 
some  distance  on  the  road  on  their  way  to  the 
front,  turned  back,  and  getting  mixed  up  with 
a  train  of  wounded,  some  of  the  bullock -carts 
were  upset,  and  more  than  one  of  the  sufferers 
they  carried  left  dead  upon  the  road. 

At  Dezenzano  we  found  great  nun\bers  of  the 
worst  wounded  receiving  m  the  church  and 
private  houses  such  care  as  they  might.  But 
the  resources  of  the  neighbourhood  were  qui'e  un- 
equal to  the  constantly  increasing  demand.  Linen 
was  especially  wanted  j  lemons  and  sugar — so 
necessary  for  the  fevered  men — were  not  ob- 
tainable at  any  price,  and  not  a  surgeon  was  to 
be  fomid.  One  poor  fellow,  with  his  arm  fear- 
fully shattered,  told  us  he  had  been  creeping 
about  for  many  hours  in  search  of  a  doctor,  who 
he  hoped  would  take  it  off.  The  casualties,  in 
fact,  had  exceeded  all  calculation;  and  we  now 
learned,  in  addition,  that  more  than  four  thou- 
sand wounded  French  were  requiring  the  atten- 
tions of  the  doctors  and  kind  volunteer  nurses 
of  Brescia.  My  friend,  Mrs.  C,  resolved  to 
remain  at  Dezenzano,  sending  to  Brescia  for 
some  of  the  things  most  needed  for  the  suf- 
ferers, for    which    our    carriage    was    placed 
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at  her  disposal;  and  here,  wilhiu  si^ht  and 
hewing  of  the  guns  of  PescUiem,  my  friend  the 
major  and  I  also  Hied  our  head-quarters,  to  be 
readj  for  {uty  chance  tliat  might  oifer. 


ROUGHING  IT. 

Mb,.  Mabbbll  had  a  theory :  a  theory  that, 
by  night  and  by  day,  he  propounded  to  his 
friends,  and  to  which,  again  and  again,  he  endea- 
voured to  convert  Mrs.  Marbell.  But  the  good 
woman  was  not  to  be  convinced-  Her  nature 
wai-red  against  Mr.  Marbell's  logic ;  her  tender- 
ness rephed  to  his  first  proposition ;  her  motherly 
instincts  rebutted  his  second  proposition;  her 
unfeigned  indignation  put  down  his  third  pro- 
position. Mr.  Marbell  was  a  cold  man;  Mr. 
MarbeU  was  a  cold  fatlier  ;  Mr.  Marbell  was  a 
brute — more,  Mr.  Marbell  preached  what  he 
never  practised,  what  he  would  never  have  the 
courage  to  try  in  his  own  pei-son.  Mr.  Marbell 
was  as  fond  as  anybody  of  his  warm  slippers  by 
the  fireside,  liis  port  feathered  with  beeswing, 
his  hot  shaving  water,  and  his  eider-down  quilt. 

Then  why  should  dear  little  Augustus  rough 
it?  Mrs.  Marbell  wanted  to  know  this — as, 
indeed,  according  to  her  husband,  Mrs.  JMarbell 
wanted  to  know  many  things.  It  was  the  belief 
of  Mr.  Marbell  that  to  argue  with  a  woman  was 
to  exhibit  weakness  almost  unpardonable ;  this, 
when  Mr.  Marbell  found  himself  in  that  position 
which  is  popularly  described  as  being  in  a  comer. 

Mr.  Marbell  being,  however,  the  better-half, 
could  extricate  himself  from  his  comer  by  the  use 
of  liis  natural  authority.  If  he  could  not  subdue 
and  conquer  Mrs.  Marbell's  reason,  he  could  com- 
mand her  obedience.     Augustus  s/iculd  rough  it. 

Tiie  coarsest  porridge  was  provided  for  Master 
Augustus ;  the  hardest  bed  ;  a  nursery  without 
a  fire.  Augustus  must  keep  himself  warm  by 
exercise ;  exercise  would  make  him  hardy.  The 
mother  woild  carefully  cover  him  with  warm 
clothing,  wind  a  woollen  comforter  about  his 
throat,  enfold  his  mottled  legs  with  gaiters,  pro- 
tect his  little  dimpled  hands  with  gloves ;  but  the 
father  would  inaignantly  remove  these  effemi- 
nate guardians  against  tiie  cold,  and  send  the 
boy  forth  to  tlie  east  wind,  almost  naked.  Cry- 
ing was  put  down  by  solitary  confinement;  a 
whimper  produced  a  premature  despatch  to  bed. 
No  sweetmeats  ;  no  fruit ;  no  haj)py  admissions 
to  dessert ;  no  visits  to  the  pantonurae ;  no  nurs- 
ing upon  the  parental  knee.  Wniter  and  sum- 
mer, m  sickness  or  in  health,  cold  water  baths 
without  mercy.  Augustus  is  to  be  brought  up  to 
fight  the  world  manfully.  His  flesh  is  to  be  hard 
as  any  mariner's ;  he  is  to  breast  the  storm  with 
naked  bosom ;  to  Ikj  content  witli  the  coarsest 
fare,  and  to  flourish  upon  it.  Here  are  a  few  of 
the  re^julations  which  are  to  govern  the  physical 
growth  of  Augustus,  the  Cauiberwell  Spartan. 

But  his  mind  is  to  be  under  iron  rule  also. 
His  nature  is  to  be  as  hard  as  his  flesh.  With 
tearful  eyes  the  mother  looks  up  into  Gussy's 
face,  and  pouts  her  warm  mouth  to  meet  his. 
She  would  throw  her  arms  about  his  neck,  nestle 
his  little  head  upon  her  shoulder^  examine  fondly, 


finger  by  finger,  his  infant  hands— hands  that, 
according  to  Mr.  Miurbell,  are  to  forgr  tliunder- 
bolts,  and,  easily  as  a  pattern  duke  lundles  the 
ribbons,  to  guide  the  destinies.  And  the  logic 
that  to  Mrs.  Marbell  lay  in  all  this  wealth  of 
love,  she  would  have  extended  to  lier  child,  to 
soften  the  adamantine  laws  of  her  fierce  lord — 
had  she  lived.  The  dai-kest  day  in  Gussy's  life 
was  that  on  which  his  mother's  feeble  hands 
held  his  young  head  for  the  last  time,  and  drew 
his  fiesh  mouth  to  her  own  poor,  bloodless  lips. 
The  boy  was  left  alone  in  the  world,  to  bear  ail 
the  rigour  of  a  father  with  a  theory. 

Most  veracious  is  the  history  of  young  Gussy. 
We  saw  the  miserable  little  Spartan  day  by  day, 
roughing  it.  On  bleak  November  mornings, 
Avhen  the  leaden  clouds  swept  past  close  to  the 
earth,  and  an  icy  rain  drove  almost  horizontally 
down  our  road ;  on  days  of  broiling  heat,  when 
the  milk  which  the  milkman  dropped  upon  the 
pavement  liissed,  and  went  angrily  awny  in 
vapour  ;  on  frosty  days,  wlien  the  tread  of  trip- 
ping girls  upon  the  ice-bound  earth  rang  mu- 
sically ;  on  sloppy  days  of  dreary  thaw,  when 
the  snow  had  fallen  to  the  thickness  of  ice-cream, 
and  served  up  pieds  glaces  to  all  who  ventured 
upon  it.  Marbell  had  become  ferocious  in  his 
theory.  There  was  no  Mrs.  Marbell  now  to 
pester  him  with  tender  counsel,  nor  to  put  a 
comforter  about  Gussy's  throat.  Gussy  was  now 
bound  over  to  him  hand  and  foot — most  fortu- 
nately for  the  boy.  There  were  no  foxes  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Camberwell,  or  one  had  been 
stuffed  under  the  shirt  of  Gussy,  that  his  parent 
might  see  whether  the  boy  could  let  the  animal 
take  just  one  bite  at  his  stomach  without  wincing. 

"  it  is  a  hard  world,"  said  Mr.  Marbell,  over 
his  port,  speaking  with  a  friend,  "and  men 
should  harden  their  children  to  meet  it,  as  we 
harden  steel,  that,  with  a  spring,  it  may  bear 
any  weight.  Now,  I  have  resolved  to  make  my 
boY  razor-steel  at  the  very  least.  He  shall  be 
able  to  live  where  others  would  die — to  flourish 
where  others  would  fall.  His  constitution  shall 
be  equal  to  the  mountain-top  or  the  valley — to 
an  Arctic  expedition,  or  a  secretaryship  under 
Dr.  Livingstone." 

"  The  brute  !"  said  (sotto  voce)  Rachel,  the 
maid,  who  had  just  appeared,  bearing  to  Mr. 
Marbell  and  his  guest  a  plate  of  olives. 

"  The  boy  is  not  a  clever  boy ;  he  is  even 
dull.  The  better  reason,  I  say,  for  hardening 
him.  For  witli  moderate  abilities  only  to  recom- 
mend him  to  the  world,  how  can  he  make  his 
standing  good  if  he  be  not  prepared  to  support 
incessant  buffeting.  His  wants  must  be  so 
humble  that  he  may  be  able  to  save — ay,  part  of 
a  crust.  A  mountain  plant,  sir,  he  must  nourish 
upon  the  dry  rock.  I,  sir  (and  Mr.  Marbell 
glanced  through  his  glass  at  the  dancing  bees- 
wing), am  the  architect  of  my  own  fortune. 
I  ouce  swept  the  office  of  which  I  am  now  the 
principal.  I  met  men  on  their  own  ground.  I 
set  my  shoulder  firmly  to  my  work,  and  I  found 
that  1  had  need  of  all  my  strength  to  conquer. 
My  boy  shall  have  a  toucher  skin,  a  firmer 
muscle  than  I  had.    He  shall  learn  to  rough  it." 
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Mr.  Marbell  emptied  his  glass,  aud  with  two 
dchoate  fingers  dropped  his  urst  cool  olive  into 
his  mouth.     Tlic  oracle  had  spoken. 

An  east  wind  was  curling  tlic  autumn  leaves, 
and  compcUinp  cabmen  to  draw  their  horse-cloths 
tightly  about  their  legs,  on  the  eveninfj  when 
the  oracle  held  forth  from  his  cost  temple,  with 
a  boechwood  fire  happily  mingled  with  sea-coul 
upon  its  altar. 

Master  Gussy  was  up-stairs.  He  was  in  bed. 
Six  o'clock  was  his  bedtime.  In  a  comer  of 
an  empty  room  was  a  hard  straw  palliasse  upon 
the  naJced  ground ;  two  rugs  covered  it— sufli- 
cient,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Marbdl  (below,  now, 
eating  his  olives),  for  the  covering  of  a  boy 
destined  to  rou^h  it.  There  the  little  Spartan 
lies,  sleeping  with  all  the  grace  of  ten  years : 
his  arms  under  his  cheek,  liis  mouth  parted,  and 
his  white  teeth  glancing  through.  There  are  two 
red  patches  upon  his  cheeks  ;  around,  the  flesh  is 
milky  white.  We  glance  about.  There  are  his 
coarse  blue  clothes;  there  is  his  little  canvas 
shirt,  buttonless  at  the  throat.  But  we  look  in 
vain  for  socks  or  shoes. 

"  Dear  me,  sir,"  chimes  Rachel,  "  Master 
Gussy  doesn't  wear  none,  please,  sir." 

On  these  bitter  days — through  this  frigid 
mire  of  our  London  roads — under  these  watery 
skies — fronting  this  sharp  sleet  of  ours,  to  go 
barefoot ! 

"  Master  says  he's  to  be  a  Sparting ;  but  it's 
my  belief  they'll  kill  him — so  there,  I've  said  it." 

Rachel  assumed  a  daruig  attitude,  as  though 
she  had  chanted  the  "Marseillaise"  under  tue 
Tuileries  windows — and  more,  had  fully  intended 
it  for  the  ear  of  the  master  within. 

"Then  the  child  has  breakfasts,  as  no  dog 
what  respected  liis-self  would  so  much  as  look 
at;  and  for  his  dinners — why,  they  make  my 
heart  break  to  see  his  poor  little  teeth  a  tussling 
with  'em." 

Rachel  looked  tenderly  upon  the  sleeping  boy, 
drew  the  coarse  rugs  (saying,  "  Here's  things  to 
cover  a  child !")  about  his  limbs,  and  kissed  mm. 

Surely  Gussy's  mother  is  looking  down  upon 
you,  gentle,  xmcouth  Rachel.  Looking  down, 
and  hoping  that  you  see  her ;  and  that  you  will 
still,  agaia  and  again,  kiss  Gussy  for  her.  Slave 
at  ten  pounds  per  annum,  we  believe  that,  as 

Jou  say,  vou  would  not  stop  another  hour  under 
Ir.  Marbell's  roof  if  it  were  not  for  Gussy. 
But  then — we  trust  you  know  and  feel  it — how 
sweet  it  is  of  aa  evening  to  come  into  this 
empty  room,  aud  know  that  as  you  watch  this 
little  sleeper,  and  cover  his  bruised  and  har- 
dened feet,  somebody  far  above  this  garret  is 
watching  you,  and  thanking  you.  Not  that  this 
goodness  of  yours  seeks  reward ;  but  there  must 
DC  comfort  in  the  faith  that  you  are  doing  a 
double  good  here  in  your  humble  way — to 
Gussy,  and  to  Gussy's  mother.  We  were  by, 
good  Riichel,  though  you  saw  us  not,  when 
those  big,  red  hands  of  yours  drew  \vith  a  ten- 
derness of  heart  that  made  them  light  as  any 
lady's,  the  thorns  from  poor  Gussy's  feet.  But 
there  will  be  thorns  in  them  agam  to-morrow, 
and  again  the  day  after,  till  the  flesh  has  har- 


dened, and  can  resist  them.  As  Gussy's  soul  is 
to  harden,  as  Gussy's  muscles  are  to  harden. 

We  call  Gussy  to  mind  years  after  we  glanced 
uito  his  dreary  bedroom ;  after  Rachel  had  been 
discharged  for  giving  a  slice  of  bread  and  sugar 
to  iier  little  master;  after  the  ueiglibourhood  in 
which  Mr.  Marbell  lived  ruug  with  shouts  of 
indignation  against  Gussy's  father. 

Mr.  Marbell  had  retired  from  business  at 
length,  in  order  to  devote  all  his  energies  to  the 
hardening  of  Gussy.  That  he  might  superintend 
the  icy  coldness  of  his  nursery  ;  the  scantiness 
of  his  bed-covering ;  the  plainness  of  his  food ; 
his  isolation  from  other  boys.  Day  after  day, 
Gussy,  barefooted,  without  hut  or  cap,  his  throat 
open,  and  his  hair  cropped  close  to  his  skull, 

Eassed  our  gate,  walking,  or  rather  ambling, 
ehind  his  father.  We  fail  to  call  to  mind  an 
occasion  on  which  we  saw  father  and  son  ex- 
change a  syllable.  Mr.  Marbell,  with  a  solemn 
expression,  to  which  the  brandishing  of  a  sub- 
stantial crab-stick  gave  intensity  of  an  un- 
pleasantly suggestive  kind,  walked  rapidly  ahead 
always ;  and  Gussy,  looking  at  the  parental 
coat-tails,  and  never  removing  his  eyes  from 
them,  ambled,  as  we  have  written,  alter  him. 
The  throat  of  Gussy  was  milky  white  stiU,  the 
cheeks  red  as  a  carnation.  Old  women  turned 
upon  Mr.  Marbell  as  he  passed ;  young  women 
turned  upon  Mr.  Marbell  as  he  passed,  and 
spoke  passionately — the  nature  of  their  woman- 
hood overbearing  their  sense  of  propriety. 
Nicknames  of  most  oflfensive  import  were 
showered  upon  Gussy's  father.  He  was  a 
child-killer  ;  he  was  "  Old  Tombstone ;"  he  bore, 
successively,  the  name  of  every  remarkable  mur- 
derer known  to  the  street-folk  about  his  neigh- 
bourhood. He  was  hissed,  hooted  at,  and 
greeted  with  a  gymnastic  arrangement  of  little 
l)oys'  fingers,  the  thumb  acting  as  a  fulcrum 
against  the  little  boys'  noses.  But  both  Mr. 
Marbell  and  Gussy  passed  through  the  fusillade, 
without  glancing  to  the  right  or  left. 

We  were  standing  at  our  gate  one  day,  on  a 
glowing  summer  morning.  There  was  a  pale 
heat  film  over  the  deep  blue  sky.  The  heat 
struck  us  under  the  chin  from  the  burning  earth. 
We  felt  that  we  could  not  bear  the  situation 
many  minutes.  Lazily,  heat-oppressed,  we  were 
about  to  turn  from  the  dusty  prospect  without, 
when  Mr.  Marbell  walked  past,  at  his  usual 
pace,  and  Gussy  was  behind  him — still  ambling 
— his  eye  still  fi.xed  upon  the  parental  coat-tails. 
The  blazing  sun  was  scorching  Gussy's  uncovered 
head,  we  were  certain ;  his  lips  were  white,  and 
we  thought  the  blood  almost  oozed  through 
those  two  red  spots  upon  his  cheeks.  We  were 
tempted  to  dash  through  the  gate,  and  seize  Mr. 
Marbell  by  the  collar,  and  take  his  hat  and  boots 
off,  and  drag  him  to  a  baiber  to  have  his  head 
shaved.  But  (how  prudent  we  become  at  five- 
luid-thirty !)  we  turned  homeward,  and  left 
Gussv  to  be  scorched  by  the  sun,  and  still,  with 
starting  eyes,  to  follow  the  coat-tails  of  his  father. 
On  the  following  day  a  sweet  little  friend  of 
ours,  whose  voice  makes  us  twenty  again,  whom 
tiiere  are  "  few  to  praise,"  aud  whom  there  shall 
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be,  if  we  have  our  way,  very  few  indeed  to 
praise— this  little  friend  came  tripnin"  along  to 
the  gravel  walk  from  the  gate  to  tlie  house,  and 
trying  to  look  over  the  mignionette-box  at  our 
open  window  (at  which  we  were  proving,  by 
statistics,  that  the  ruin  of  Manchester  was  only 
a  question  of  years,  unless  we  built  our  houses 
flat  for  the  future,  and  reared  cotton  crops, 
under  glass,  upon  them),  called  to  us.  We 
dropped  all  our  figures  within,  to  look  upon  the 
neatestand  most  convincing  little  figure  without. 

Mr.  Marbell  had  just  passed,  walking  as  fast 
as  ever,  but  little  Gussy  was  not  with  him.  To 
work  went  the  brains  of  both  us.  We  called  to 
mind,  looking  very  seriously  indeed  at  each 
other,  the  dry  lips  and  the  hectic  flush  of  yes- 
terday. The  little  figure  had  a  verj'  grave  head 
upon  it  now.  We  watched  anxiously  on  the 
morrow  ;  on  the  third  day  more  anxiously  still. 
On  the  third  day  Mr.  Marbell  passed,  walking 
slower  than  usual.  There  was  some  heavy, 
bulging  object  in  his  coat-tail  pocket^the  very 
coat-tail  upon  which  Gussy 's  eyes  had  been  fixed 
so  long.  We  jiunped  to  the  right  conclusion — 
the  bulging  objects  were  bottles  of  physic  for 
little  Gussy. 

Upon  that  straw  palliasse  in  the  empty  room 
lay  Ml".  Marbell's  little  Spartan.  Doctors' 
grave,  pale  faces  were  shaken  over  the  tliin 
limbs,  and  watched  the  weird  brilliancy  of  the 
boy's  eyes.  He  was  hardened — hardened  against 
all  the  iron  trials  Mr.  Marbell  had  provided  for 
him  in  after  days.  Those  little  shoulders  would 
never  overbear  a  neighbour.  The  soul  lyiu" 
here,  still  in  bondage,  was  not,  we  know,  steeled 
yet.  The  outstretched  amis  of  an  invisible,  dead 
mother  were  over  this  straw  palliasse,  and  were 
about  to  clasp  little  Gussy.  Little  Gussy,  who 
repines  not ;  whose  glassy  eyes  fall  kindly  upon 
the  rude  parent,  whose  brutal  theory  has  cast 
him  upon  a  child's  death-bed  ;  the  rude  parent, 
who,  within  his  memory,  has  never  kissed  him. 

Wc  shall  never  forget  little  Gussy's  funeral. 
It  is  well  the  police  were  there,  or  Mr.  Marbell 
had  not  been  alive  now  to  tell  any  friend,  who 
may  drop  in  to  take  a  glass  of  wine  with  him, 
how  his  theory  of  making  children  "rough  it" 
failed  in  Gussy's  instance. 

The  baby's  place  is  upon  its  mother's  knee  ; 
the  child's  place  is  between  its  father's  knees, 
whence  it  may  look  up  into  his  eyes,  and  sun 
itself  in  their  kiud  glances.  There  are  theories 
without  number  developing  elaborate  systems  of 
juvenile  culture.  There  are  gentlemen  in  white- 
neckcloths  we  know  of,  who  believe  that  model 
men  may  be  built  up  like  any  engineering 
models,  by  strict  rule,  by  hours  of  study  exactly 
measured,  by  the  reading  of  ponderous  moral 
treatises.  So  Mr.  Marbell  believed  Gussy 
might  be  made  a  hard,  successful  man  (and  a 
successful  man  was  Mr.  Marbell's  beau-ideal  of 
humanity)  by  rough  usage,  a  beggar's  Clipboard, 
and  a  tramp's  out-door  experiences.  But,  we 
own,  as  it  is  our  pleasure  to  believe  many 
will  own  with  us,  that  we  are  rather  with  Mrs. 
Marbell,  and  witli  Rachel  also.  Our  theory  is 
that  of  making  ourselves  the  familiar  friends 


and  most  tender  counsellors  of  children.  The 
world  will  harden  them  soon  enough,  but  the 
less  the  better,  in  our  humble  opinion. 


A  FRIEND  IN  A  ELOWER. 

The  Tasmanian  Veronica  is  a  beautiful  shrub, 
gromng  from  two  to  five  feet  liigh,  with  spikes 
of  true  Speedwell  blossoms,  identical  in  appear- 
ance with  the  blue  Bird's-eye  Speedwell  of  hedge- 
b.'uiks  in  Enjjland.  It  frequents  wild  rocky  places 
and  the  boraers  of  mountain  streams. 

What  joy  it  is  in  distant  climes  to  meet 

Some  dear  old  Friend ! 
How  the  heart  bounds  the  well-known  face  to  greet! 
AVhilst  crowding  memories,  both  sad  and  sweet, 

Their  discords  blend 
In  our  soul's  harmony  of  gladdest  tone; 

And  gasping  forth 
The  bliss-drowned  words,  we  cry,  "My  dear!    My 

own !" 
Almost  so  felt  I,  when  before  me  shone, 

On  foreign  earth, 
The  blue-eyed  Speedwell  of  my  childish  day.-, 

As  blue,  as  bright, 
As  when  on  hedge-row  banks  it  met  my  gaze ; 
Although  my  darling  here  a  form  displays 

Of  growth  and  heiglit 
Maturer  in  their  loveliness,  as  though 

The  baby-flower 
I  left  at  home,  beneath  its  guardian  bough, 
Had  grown  up  since,  and  won  but  even  now 

Her  beauty's  dower 
In  its  full  wealth  and  glory.     Thus,  whene'c-. 

I  meet  those  ej-es, 
So  blue  and  bright,  a  breath  of  English  air 
Seems  wafted  o'er  me,  and  a  landscape  fair, 

'Neath  chequered  skies, 
Comes,  like  a  vision,  veiling  out  the  truth 

Of  bare,  gaunt  trees. 
Harsh  rocks,  deep  glens,  and  dark  ravines  uncouth; 
And  in  forgotten  haunts  of  early  youth 

The  exile  sees 
A  girl — her  hands  and  basket  over-brimmed 

With  blossoms  fair ; 
Foxgloves,  and  fern ;  white  daisies,  rosy-rimmed  ; 
Lake-lilies,  with  their  inner  light  undimmed ; 

And,  on  her  hair, 
Wreath'd  bindweed's  graceful  leaves  and  silver  bells, 

With  Bryony. 
Each  loved  Home-flower  some  pleasant  story  tells, 
Till  one  dear  voice  the  whole  fair  dream  dbpels, 

Becalling  me 
From  English  girlhood  to  the  matron  life 

Of  later  years, 
With  change  and  trial,  shade  and  sorrow  rife, 
Yet  bringing,  to  the  Mother  and  the  Wife, 

More  joy  than  tears. 


IN  CHARGE. 

During  the  course  of  a  tolerably  eventful  life, 
it  has  frequently  been  my  luck  to  be  "in 
charge."  Looking  back  through  a  vista  of  ten 
intervening  years,  the  words  occur  to  me  in 
connexion  with  the  Vine-street  station-house 
and  the  discoloured  eye  of  a  drunken  and  pug- 
nacious cabman ;  but  that  was  in  my  salad  days. 
Since  then,  I  cannot  count  the  number  of  my 
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charecs :  I  have  been  in  charge  of  old  ladies, 
maiden  aunts,  and  sucli-lilic  antique  virgins, 
whom  I  have  uncomplaininelj  escorted  to 
Exeter  Hall  oratorios,  scientific  lectures,  and 
other  uproarious  dissipations  provided  for  the 
pleasure-seeking  feeble.  I  have  been  in  charge 
of  pretty  cousins,  and  pretty  girls  not  cousins,  at 
the  Zoological  and  Botanic  Gardens,  at  pic-nic 
parties  and  aquatic  excursions.  I  have  been  in 
charge  of  a  man  with  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion from  a  friend  in  the  country,  a  dreadful 
person. 

But  now,  at  seven  o'clock  on  a  March  night, 
I  have  a  charge  of  great  responsibility.  As 
I  stand  upon  the  platform  of  the  London- 
bridge  station,  lookmg  upon  my  interesting 
charge,  which  is  arriving  in  relays,  I  begin  to 
feel  its  importance,  and  a  slight  inward  qual- 
mishness lest  anything  should  go  wrong.  Let 
me  lose  but  one  of  these  square  tin  boxes ; 
and  the  war-worn  soldier,  who  for  months 
has  manfully  baffled  the  attacks  of  an  in- 
sidious climate  and  a  bloodthirsty  enemy,  and 
wliose  long  watches,  forced  marches,  and  pro- 
tracted exposure  to  heat  and  damp,  have  been 
cheered  by  the  thought  that  those  loved  ones  at 
home  still  wore  him  intheir  heartsand  remembered 
him  in  their  prayers,  will  droop  and  pine  at  their 
supposed  neglect.  If  levcn  be  retarded  in  my  mis- 
sion, it  may  chance  that  the  senior  partner  m  the 
great  Calcutta  house  of  Roupee,  Anna,  Pice,  and 
Company,  finding  that  his  pressing  letters  to  his 
English  correspondents  remain  unanswered,  and 
that  no  advices  of  remittances  have  arrived,  will 
retire  to  his  elegant  house  at  Ballygunge,  where 
thirty  crawling  servants  tremble  at  his  frown,  and, 
puttmg  a  pistol  to  his  head,  will  terminate  a  career 
of  fifty  hard-working,  anxious  years.  I  am  "  Mes- 
senger in  the  service  of  her  Britannic  Majesty, 
charged  with  the  despatches  and  mails  of  her 
Majesty's  Post-office,  proceeding  to  Alexandria, 
via  Marseilles ;"  and,  if  the  wearing  of  a 
cap  with  a  red  band  and  a  V.R.  and  crown, 
worked  in  gold  twist,  and  the  slmging  round 
my  body  of  a  black  leather  despatch-case, 
adorned  with  the  aforenamed  V.R.  and  the 
words  "  Officer  in  charge  of  Indian  Mail" — if 
these,  I  say,  constitute  an  official  "  swell,"  that 
swell  am  I. 

The  London-bridge  station  is  so  familiar 
to  me,  that  my  presence  there  seems  quite 
an  ordinary  matter,  and  scarcely  helps  me  to 
realise  the  object  of  my  mission.  I  have 
seen  my  interesting  cuarge,  consistmg  of 
seventy-eight  boxes,  addressed  to  various  parts 
of  the  Eastern  world,  securely  locked  in  a  van, 
and  have  settled  myself  comfortably  in  the 
comer  of  a  first-class  carriage,  when  I  find  my 
costume  and  equipments  begin  to  make  an  im- 
pression. Two  young  ladies  sitting  opposite 
to  me  are  evidently  hit  by  the  military  cap 
and  the  gold  twisted  V.R.  and  cro\ni,  coupling 
which  with  the  fact  of  my  wearing  a  moustache, 
one  of  the  girb,  in  a  stifled,  but  audible  whisper, 
communicates  to  her  friend  her  belief  that 
I  am  an  "officer."  Knowing  this  to  be  the 
grandest  earthly  position  in  girlhood's  di-cam,  I 


feel  proportionately  proud,  but  immediately  sink 
horribly  in  my  self-esteem,  when  the  friend,  after 
a  critical  scrutiny,  nronounccs  in  the  same 
whisper  the  word  "Militia!"  In  the  mean 
time,  an  old  gentleman,  sitting  at  my  right, 
luis  been  taking  stock  of  me,  under  cover  of 
his  newspaper,  and  has  been  goin^  through 
a  course  of  acrobatical  evolutions  m  his  en- 
deavours to  make  out  the  gilt  letters  on  my 
despatch-case.  At  last  he  hands  mc  his  news- 
paper with  a  benevolent  smirk,  remarking, 
with  a  sweeping  and  comprehensive  glance 
which  takes  in  the  top  of  my  cap  and  the  soles  of 
my  boots,  that  "  it  vvill  proDably  be  some  time 
before  I  s.ee  another  English  journal !"  He  takes 
me  for  a  Queen's  messenger.  "  Wonderful 
profession ;  here,  there,  and  everywhere ;  quite 
realises  the  motto  of  the  marines,  Per  mare,  per 
terrani;  1  may  almost  say.  Hie  et  ubique." 
I  then  fall  asleep,  and  am  aroused  by  the  guard's 
asking  for  my  ticket  at  Dover. 

Scarcely  have  I  set  foot  upon  the  platform  of 
the  Dover  station,  before  I  am  seized  upon  by 
an  active  gentleman,  who  informs  me  that  he  is 
the  postmaster,  and,  clapping  a  pen  into  one  of 
my  hands,  and  a  printed  time-bill  into  the  other, 
begs  me  to  make  an  entry  of  the  number  of  my 
boxes.  Propping  the  document  against  the  wall, 
|I  convply,  and,  on  turning  round,  see  a  dozen 
men  flinging  themselves  into  the  van  containing 
the  sacred  deposit,  and  bearing  it  off  piecemeal. 
I  follow  in  their  wake  across  the  dark  road,  at 
the  comer  of  which  the  Lord  Warden  stretches 
out  his  broad  arms  hospitably,  and  invites  me  to 
linger,  past  the  line  of  harbour-skirt  in";,  white- 
faced  hotels,  and  down  to  the  Admiralty  pier. 
Here  lies  the  Ondiue,  her  passengers  on  board, 
her  steam  up,  nobody  but  me  waited  for. 

The  importance  of  my  charge  has  no  effect 
upon  the  Channel  passage,  which  b  exactly  the 
same  as  usual.  Having  seen  my  boxes  piled 
round  the  funnel,  I  descend,  for  refreshment 
purposes,  to  the  cabin,  already  filled  with  groan- 
ing black  bundles,  containing  the  bodies  of 
foreigners.  I  eat  my  sandwiches  and  drink  my 
brandy-and-water  in  the  steward's  sanctum, 
surrounded  by  rattling  glasses  and  clanking 
plates,  and  return  to  the  deck  to  smoke  my 
cigar.  There,  huddling'  under  the  lee  of  the 
chimney  (for  the  wind  is  blowing  stiffly  by  this 
time),  I  find  a  Erench  lady  and  gentleman  in 
that  dreadful  sta^o  of  forced  mirth  which,  on 
board  ship,  is  the  immediate  precursor  of  violent 
illness.  At  every  roll  of  the  little  boat  the 
gentleman  laughs  in  an  ecstatic  but  unnatural 
manner ;  at  every  pitch,  the  lady  screams  with 
terror,  not  entirely  feigned.  But  they  both 
bear  up  bravely,  lastly  profess  themselves 
entirely  uuincommoded  by  my  cigar,  and  when 
I,  with  the  practical  humour  of  my  nation,  sug- . 
gest  that  a  taste  of  Cognac  will  quell  all  internal 
disturbance  and  restore  them  to  their  wonted 
health,  the  gentleman  takes  such  a  pull  at  my 
proffered  travelling-lLisl?  *that  he  is  immediately 
incapacitated  from  speech  or  action,  and,  com- 
mending Madame  to  my  care,  retires  to  the 
vessel's  side,  over  whica  he  hangs  like  Punch 
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over  tl>c  front  of  his  theatre,  and  is  deaiily  ill. 
On  Madame  the  act  of  brushing  her  lips  with 
the  cup  of  the  flask  has  had  a  much  more  plea- 
sant effect ;  she  no  longer  fears  tho  motion  of 
the  vessel ;  and,  except  when  a  roll  of  extra 
power  causes  her  to  clasp  my  shoulder  tightly, 
she  has  her  "  sea  legs"  on,  and  maiaitains  her 
equilibrium  excellently.  She  is  ^od  enough  to 
entertain  me  with  elegant  extracts  from  her 
family  history,  and  narrates  how  she  was  born 
at  Lyons,  educated  at  Paris,  married  a  professor 
of  the  cooking  art,  who  bore  her  to  London ; 
how  she  is  established  as  a  milliner  in  our  own 
metropolis  ;  how  she  finds  her  life  there  exccs- 
sivelv  "  tristc ;"  and  how  rejoiced  she  is  at  the 
holiday  she  is  now  about  to  spend  in  Paris, 
under  tl)€  convoy  of  her  husband's  brother — who 
is  seen  in  the  distance  sacrificing  to  Neptune. 

This  family  history  is  only  checked  by  our 
arrival  at  Calais  pier,  between  the  two  jet- 
ties of  which  we  paddle  slowly  on,  and  is 
brought  to  an  abru()t  termination  by  our  fur- 
ther arrival  at  the  Calais  quay,  seen  through 
a  drifting  snow-storm  which  has  just  com- 
menced. Here  my  importance  is  duly  acknow- 
ledged! No  sooner  do  the  illustrious  cap 
and  crown  gleam  in  the  feeble  lamplight,  than 
the  shrieking,  wrangling  porters  who  have  cast 
themselves  upon  the  boat  and  the  luggage  from 
the  moment  we  came  alongside,  burst  forth  into 
a  demoniac  chorus  of  "  He,  douc !  Ik,  done !  v'la 
M'sieu  le  Courier  Anglais !  Place  la  pour 
M'sieu  le  Courier  An^is !"  and  I,  Mr.  the 
English  Courier,  am  handed  up  the  treacherous, 
sea-soaked,  slippery  ladder,  first,  of  all  the 
Ondine's  passengers.  Her  Britannic  Majestj 
possesses  at  Calais  a  mail-agent  whose  duty  it 
IS  to  attend  to  the  proper  landing  of  the  bags 
and  boxes,  in  the  person  of  an  oU  gentleman  re- 
markable for  nothing  but  speaking  the  worst 
Prench  ever  heard,  so  that  Mr.  theEnglish Courier 
has  nothing  to  do  but  to  follow  the  thin  porter 
who  bears  aloft  his  portmanteau,  and  to  declare 
to  the  innocence  of  its  contents  at  the  custom- 
house. The  custom-house  officers  are  civil ;  they 
merely  repeat  the  phrase  concerning  the  English 
Courier,  open  the  box,  and  immediately  close  it 
again ;  but  it  is  not  until  I  enter  the  passport- 
office  that  I  know  how  great  a  man  I  really  am. 
He  is  there,  that  old  man  with  the  square,  parch- 
ment-skinned face,  the  skull-cap,  the  deep  bass 
voice,  he,  before  whom  I  have  trembled  a  score  of 
times,  as  with  a  searching  glance  through  his 
spectacles  he  asked  me  my  name,  my  age,  and 
the  place  of  my  destination ;  and  then,  skimming 
some  sand  over  my  passport,  handed  it  to  me  as 
though  it  were  my  acath-warrant !  But  the  cap 
and  crown  have  their  charms  even  on  him  !  He 
looks  at  tho  passport,  utters  a  guttural  sound 
■which  by  a  happy  diauce  I  divine  to  be  intended 
for  m^  name,  relieves  me  from  the  necessity  of 
mcnlioiiiug  my  age  before  some  twenty  by- 
standers by  not  liinting  at  the  odious  subject, 
but  boldly,  though  supergraphically,  dashes  at 
mv destination  :  "Pour  Constantinople,  m'sieu  ?" 
"Non,  m'sieu  !"  I  reply,  with  a  tinge  of  shame  at 
not  being  bound  for  the  Golden  Horn,  "pour 


Alexandrie  ct  Le  Caire."  "  Bicn,  m'sieu."  B;ha- 
damanthus  approves:  "bon  voyage!"  This  cour- 
tesy overcomes  me,  and  I  take  refuge  in  the 
restaurant  and  a  cup  of  bouillon. 

This  refection  is  half  over  (that  is  to  say,  T 
have  eaten  the  grease  and  am  arriving  at  the 
broth),  when  a  gentleman  hurries  up  to  me,  and 
addressing  me  as  Mr.  the  English  Courier,  in- 
tro<luces  himself  as  Mr.  the  French  Courier  and 
my  fellow-ti-avcUer  and  comrade.  He  is  a  portly 
gentleman,  of  middle  height,  and  middle  a^tje, 
with  a  pleasant  frank  face,  weaxing  the  imperial 
moustache  and  beard,  and  buttoned  to  the  throat 
in  a  t  i^ht  frock-coat,  on  thu  breast  of  which  is — 
I  need  scarcely  say — the  ribTjon  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour.  He  orders  a  glass  of  brandy,  and  as 
he  sips  it,  tells  me  that  our  boat  is  much  behind 
its  tune,  and  that  he  fears  we  may  miss  the 
Marseilles  express  :  in  which  case  we  shall  have 
to  take  a  special  train  and  endeavour  to  catch  it 
on  the  road;  then  he  politely  conducts  me  to 
the  carriage  which  is  to  be  our  home  for  the 
night.  This  carriage  is  a  large  van — perhaps 
twelve  feet  long  by  six  broad,  and  divided  into 
two  compartments,  in  one  of  which  I  find  my 
mail-boxes  already  stowed  away ;  the  sides  and 
roof  are  painted  a  bright  sky  blue,  which  is  well 
known  to  be  a  good  business  colour,  and  one 
^hich  will  bear  rough  usage ;  and  though  the 
van  was  expressly  built  for  the  conveyance  of 
these  mails,  and  has  probably  never  been  used  for 
any  other  purpose,  on  each  side  is  a  large  inscrip- 
tion, "  Emplacement  des  Caisses" — place  for  tne 
mail-boxes.  The  other  compartment,  which  is 
seen  through  a  doorway,  over  which  hanging 
curtains  are  looped  back,  seems,  by  contrast,  a 
perfect  little  bower,  and  it  keeps  up  its  character 
on  closer  inspection.  On  either  side  is  a 
lar^e,  well-cushioned,  broad,  comfortable  seat, 
which  would  be  a  sofa  for  a  dwarf,  and  affords  a 
pleasant  lounge  even  for  a  person  possessing  the 
length  of  limb  allotted  to  the  present  writer; 
the  floor  is  covered  with  a  fleecy  rug ;  and  on  a 
bracket  screwed  against  tlie  wall,  stands  a  hand- 
some moderator-lamp.  After  the  dismal  voyage, 
the  dank  pier,  and  the  solemn  dreariness  of  the 
custom-hou:!e  and  passport-ofiice,  there  is  a 
warmth  and  cosiness  in  this  little  nook  which  is 
inexpressibly  reviving.  When  I  am  inducted 
into  its  recesses  by  my  new-found  friend,  who 
does  the  honours  with  all  the  courtesy  of  a  host, 
for  the  first  time  since  leaving  home  I  ex- 
perience a  sensation  of  comfort. 

With  much  shrieking  and  wliistliug;  with 
bows  and  "good  journeys"  from  the  attendant 
porters,  to  whom  I  have  administered  drink- 
money  ;  with  "  God  bless  you,"  and  other  affec- 
tionate wishes  from  the  British  mail-agent  whom 
I  Lave  never  seen  before,  and  may,  perhaps, 
never  soe  again,  and  "who  yet  addresses  me  as 
his  "boy,"  and  bestows  on  me  much  paternal 
affection ;  we  start  forth  into  the  night.  No 
sooner  are  we  in  motion,  than  my  comrade  pro- 
ceeds to  make  himself  comfortable.  As  is  the 
case  with  all  Frenchmen,  his  toilet  is  a  sacred 
mystery  ;  but,  far  away  in  the  dark  recesses  of 
the  other  compart  meut  amongst  the  quivering 
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iron  mail-boxes,  I  discern  him  denuding  him- 
self of  his  shbiu<^  boots,  and  dounine  easy 
slippers,  casting  aside  the  tiglit  buttoned  coat 
and  replacing  it  bv  :>  I^a  ,-  Lnljerdiiie,  running  a 
pocket-comb  throu  .oleonic  beard,  and 

finally  fixing  the  ,-j  wig.     When  lie 

reappears,  and  is  again  within  tlie  focus  of  the 
garish  eye  of  the  moderator,  he  drags  with  him 
a  curiou-s  looking  bundle,  which  ho  leaves  on 
the  confines  of  outer  darkness,  and  bears  in 
one  haiul  a  Lyons  sausage:  in  the  other,  a  bottle 
of  Medoc.  Bidden  to  his  hospitable  board,  I 
propose  a  pic-nic,  and  produce  from  my  own 
portntant  eau  a  cold  fowl  and  some  sherry ;  we 
nave  no  knives  nor  forks,  and  no  glasses,  but  the 
fowl  is  tender,  and  recoUectiug  an  old  German 
student  experience,  I  indoctrinute  my  com- 
panion into  the  right  method  of  taking  a  long 
and  deep  "  schlug,"  or  draught,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  bottle,  which  at  once  establishes  me  in 
his  good  opinion.     Supper  over,  we  each  light 

f)ipes,  and  my  friend  exhibits,  in  the  curious- 
ooking  bundle,  a  perfect  well  of  sheepskin  with 
the  wool  inside,  in  which  he  steeps  himself  to 
the  waist,  looping  the  end  over  his  head.  The 
night  is  bitter  cold,  and  I  heap  all  my  rugs  round 
me,  and  sit  peacefully  smoking,  wondering  how 
long  ago  it  is  since  I  left  home,  and  watching 
Mr.  the  French  Courier,  whose  pipe  gradually 
slips  from  between  his  lips,  whose  beard  spreads 
out  into  a  shapeless  fan  under  the  pressure  of 
his  fallen  chin,  and  who  is  soon  fast  asleep. 

So,  on  through  the  dark  night  we  rush  :  I  in 
a  state  of  semi-excitement  through  the  novelty  of 
roy  situation,  of  semi-somnolence  through  my  extra 
fatigue,  dropping  off  into  vague  sleep-snatchings 
from  which  I  am  aroused  by  sudden  stoppages 
of  the  train,  by  lamp-flittings,  foot-patterings, 
and  demoniac  shouts  of  foreigu  names,  rendered 
doubly  frightful  by  prolonged  howling  and  rapid 
iteration.  He  is  a  bold  man  who,  roused 
from  an  unquiet  sleep,  can  look  upon  a  Judas- 
like bearded  face  at  his  carriage  window,  and 
listen  to  a  yell  of  "Dou-a»/"  or  "  Ar-ra»  !  "  in 
the  dead  of  night,  witliout  fear  and  trembling ! 
So,  on  through  the  leaden  dawn  of  morning,  when 
I  rouse  myself,  cold,  numbed,  and  unrefreshed, 
with  a  horrible  consciousness  of  dirt  and  travel- 
stains  and  unkempt  hair,  and  blear  through  the 
clouded  window  at  flitting  white-faced  stations, 
sat  hivering  blouse-bedecLed  pointsmen,  at  the 
whole  tribe  of  g<iards,  porters,  and  wheel- 
greasers  who  come  like  shadows  and  so  depart, 
leaving  me,  my  slumbering  comrade  and  my 
seventy-eight  clattering,  rocking,  self-bruising 
mail-boxes  as  the  only  entities  in  this  phantom 
journey.  So,  on  through  the  growing  light 
and  sunshine,  through  rapidly  increasing  suburbs 
and  places  known  to  me  in  old  times  as  holiday 
tesorts  and  good  localities  for  outside  the 
barrier  fetes,  past  Frauconvillc,  Ermont,  Enghien, 
Eninay,  past  Saint-Denis,  where  at  Easter  and 
Whitsuntide  so  many  even  to  the  present  dav 
disport  themselves  without  their  heads,  in  laud- 
able imitation  of  the  presiding  genius  of  the 
place,  until,  with  a  protracted  scream  which 
awakes  my  companion  and  brings  him  in  an 


instant  to  bis  bearings  in  the  matter  of  dress 

and  eqtr '—*   "t  rattle  into  Paris. 

Agi:^  !ii — Hurry  is  the  Devil's — says 

the  Arui,..  ,.. — rb  ;  to  which  1  firmly  subscribe, 
when  1  find  that  mv  stay  in  my  much-beloved 
Paris  is  not  to  exceed  half  an  hour ;  when  1  find 
that  the  wheels  of  our  travelling-van  have  no 
sooner  ceased  revolving  than  the  aoor  is  thrown 
open,  and  a  stalwart  lithe-limbed  porter  in  a 
blue  blouse,  springs  upon  the  outworks  of  the 
mail-boxes,  ana,  after  a  rapid  greeting  of  "  Good 
morning,  Mr.  the  Couriers,"  commences  hurling 
chest  after  chest  into  the  arms  of  a  similarly-at- 
tired individual,  who  in  his  turn  transfers  them  to 
a  third,  who  deposits  them  in  a  m.igic  circle  round 
him  on  the  ground.  My  comrade  and  I  squeeze 
through  the  door  and  past  the  flying  boxes,  and 
count  each  off,  as  it  whirls  from  the  nimble  hands 
of  Eugene,  brushes  against  the  broad  breast  of 
Adolphe,  and  is  finallyreceived  into  the  out-spread 
arms  of  Pierre.  To  us,  presents  himself  a  man 
of  great  authority,  dressed  in  soDibre  and  official 
black,  but  whose  dignity  is  somewLat  lowered  by 
his  wearing  a  schoolboy's  round  cap,  who,  with 
many  gesticulations  and  few  words,  informs  us 
that  we  have  missed  the  reguLir  Marseilles  ex- 
l)ress,  but  that  a  special  train  is  in  waiting  at 
the  other  terminus,  and  that  if  we  hurry  we 
may  overtake  the  fugitives  at  the  station,  where 
they  stop  for  dinner.  The  tale  of  the  boxes  is 
complete  and  verified,  I  have  rewarded  Eugene 
and  Adolphe  with  "  for-drink"  money,  and  am 
pressing  irancs  into  the  waving  hands  of  Pierre, 
who  is  telegraphing  maniacally  to  some  distant 
object.  It  approaches  :  a  yellow  waggon  on 
springs,  driven  by  a  man  in  jack-boots,  with  a 
shiny  hat  and  a  red  cockade,  and  drawn  by 
four  splendid  wild  grey  horses.  With  a  volley  of 
execrations  of  such  strength  that  they  seem  to 
rattle  against  his  teeth  as  they  rush  out  of  his 
mouth,  the  driver  brings  his  plunging,  kick- 
ing team  round  to  the  side  of  tlie  train,  and  in 
almost  less  time  than  it  takes  to  write,  Eugene, 
Pierre,  and  Adolphe,  supplemented  by  others 
who  have  joined  us  at  the  arrival  of  the  waggon, 
have  flung  into  it  the  seventy-eight  mail-boxes, 
piling  them  one  on  the  other  in  reckless  con- 
fusion; have  pitched  me  on  to  a  small  wooden 
seat  immediatelv  inside  the  door ;  have  assisted 
my  comrade  to  clamber  up  beside  the  driver ;  and 
are  seen  in  the  distance  in  paroxysms  of  cour- 
teous bows.  The  horses,  urged  to  the  top  of 
their  speed,  rattle  at  a  tremendous  pace  through 
the  streets,  gazed  after  and  cursed  by  the  scat- 
tered population,  and  the  waggon  is  so  swung 
and  jotted  and  banged  about,  that  to  remain  on 
my  seat  is  impossible,  and  1  consequently  fall 
on  my  knees,  in  the  midst  of  a  shower  of  mail- 
boxes which  descends  around  me.  Pressuig  my 
back  firmly  against  the  foremost  pile,  and 
spreading  out  my  arms  to  the  widest  extent, 
to  restrain  all  1  can  from  falling,  jerked  off  my 
balance  at  every  rut,  and  suffiring  from  tem- 
porary concussions  of  the  brain  at  two-minute 
intervals,  I  am  not  sorry  when,  with  one  final 
bang,  we  grate  up  against  the  portico  of  the 
terminus  on  the  BoulcTard  Mazas. 
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As  it  is  now  nearly  nine  hours  since  we  pic-nic'd 
in  the  van  immediately  after  leaving  Calais,  and 
as  the  pangs  of  hunger  are  beginning  to  assert 
themselves,  I  suggest  to  my  companion  an 
adjournment  to  the  refreshment-room  of  the 
station :  the  doors  of  which  stand  invitingly 
open,  and  whence  comes  a  maddening  smell. 
But  he  shrugs  liis  shoulders  negatively,  and, 
while  smiling  at  my  ignorance,  expresses  him- 
self desolated  to  be  compelled  to  make  me 
know  that  we  must  be  immediately  again  on  the 
road.  Nevertheless,  he  adds,  looking  round, 
hope  does  not  fail  him  that  he  will  be  enabled 
in  some  manner  to  meet  the  wishes  of  Monsieur. 
"  Ah,  la  v'la !" — there  she  is  ! — he  will  have  the 
honour  of  presenting  me  to  Madame.  Indeed, 
at  that  minute,  Madame,  stout,  comely,  and 
middle-a»ed,  issues  from  one  of  the  offices  on 
the  platform,  and  is  immediately  embraced  by 
my  comrade,  who  introduces  me  with  impres- 
sive ceremony — profoundly  ignorant  of  my 
name,  but  strong  on  my  official  designation. 
Madame,  as  I  aftc.  wards  learn,  is  a  Lyonnaise, 
and  has  the  bright  black  beady  eyes,  the  ruddv, 
bronzed  complexion,  the  fresh,  gleaming  teeth, 
and  the  large  hands  and  coarse  features,  of  her 
countrywomen.  Madame  is  by  no  means  a  wo- 
man to  be  despised  on  account  of  her  personal 
appearance ;  but  oh !  she  is  dearer  to  me  on 
account  of  a  basket  which  is  suspended  on  her 
arm — a  basket  from  the  lid  of  which  peeps  forth 
the  neck  of  a  long  bottle,  and  through  whose 
cracks  are  seen  visions  of  a  white  napkin !  Short 
time  for  greeting  is  accorded  to  husband  and 
wife ;  only  hurried  inquiries  as  to  the  welfare 
of  little  l)odo  can  be  made  and  responded  to  ; 
for  the  special  train  is  announced  as  ready,  and 
we  must  hurry  into  it.  But  we  take  the  basket 
with  us,  and,  long  before  we  have  escaped  from 
the  suburbs,  while  we  hurry  through  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town,  and  yet  catch  glimpses  of 
its  bustle  and  animation,  we  are  again  deep 
into  the  mysteries  of  Lyons  sausage,  and  have 

Sain  made  acquaintance  with  some  excellent 
^doc. 

The  meal  over,  the  misery  of  the  journey 
commences,  and,  truth  to  tell,  is  continuea  thence 
until  our  arrival  at  Marseilles.  The  country 
through  which  we  pass,  is  flat,  dreary,  and  mo- 
notonous, save  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  Lyons.  Even  there,  it  is  not  sufficiently 
beautiful  to  cause  enthusiasm,  and  my  com- 
rade and  I,  two  men  of  different  countries, 
habits,  and  modes  of  life,  and  with  but  a  few 
hours'  acquaintance,  cannot  possibly  have  any 
subjects  01  common  interest.  \Ve  talk,  it  is  true ; 
he  tells  me  of  his  private  life,  how  lliat  he  is  in- 
variably chosen,  when  the  Emperor  travels,  to  act 
as  courier  to  the  imperial  cortege,  how  he  con- 
ducts himself  on  these  occasions,  and  how  the  Em- 
peror infallibly  addresses  to  him  words  of  re- 
spect and  admiration.  Deeming  this  in  my 
own  heart  to  be  a  fabrication,  and  not  wishing 
the  national  honour  of  England  to  be  outdone 
(as  1  feel  it  would  be,  were  I  not  to  be  as 
distinguished  as  the  representative  of  France), 
I  with  great  tact  draw  off  the  conversation  to 


the  subject  of  field-sports,  and  depict  in  the 
most  glowing  colours  a  fox-hunt  m  which  I 
enacted  the  principal  part,  and  covered  myself 
with  glory.  I  succeed,  my  friend  is  crushed, 
but  vaulting  ambition  overleaps  itself  and  meets 
its  proper  reward ;  hencefortn  there  is  no  con- 
fidence between  us,  we  bore  each  other  horribly, 
and  as  the  day  drags  on  and  a  cold  dull  grey 
twilight  creeps  oVer  us,  I  feel  horrible  prompt- 
ings to  fling  myself  bodily  on  my  compamon 
and  do  liim  some  mortal  injury.  At  night- 
fall, we  stop  somewhere  and  dine  together,  and 
are  social,  and  clink  glasses,  and  say  something 
about  that  celebrated  "  cordial  understanding," 
but  all  the  warmth  vanishes  when  we  again  re- 
turn to  our  van,  wliere  I  wrap  myself,  like 
January,  and  where  the  French  Courier,  knee- 
deep  in  his  sheepskin  muffler,  throws  a  gigantic 
shadow  on  the  wall,  reminding  me  of  a  carica- 
ture of  an  influenza'd  old  gentleman  with  his 
feet  in  a  pail  of  hot  water.  So,  on  through 
the  night ;  and  so,  on  till  six  in  the  morning, 
when  we  find  ourselves  rushing  into  Marseilles, 
with  a  heavy  snow-storm  driving  round  us. 

A  portion  of  the  Marseilles  terminus  is  de- 
voted to  post-office  purposes,  and  hither  I  repair 
to  fetch  the  French  mail  for  India,  which  should  be 
ready  made  up,  and  awaiting  my  arrival.  I  enter  a 
large  room  occupied  by  halt  a  dozen  men,  four  of 
whom  are  lazily  making  up  the  mail,  pitching 
letters  and  newspaper  into  the  various  boxes 
scattered  about  the  floor  with  the  greatest  compo- 
sure, and  stopping  at  intervals  to  exchange  jokes: 
while  afif  th  lounges  from  group  to  group,  smoking 
a  cifjar,  under  pretence  of  superintending.  The 
sixth  man  stands  patiently  by,  bearing  a  small  cal- 
dron of  boiling  sealing-wax.  I  address  myself  to 
the  cigar-smoker,  and,  knowing  that  the  steamer 
is  waiting  for  me,  demand  with  some  slight 
asperity  whether  the  mail  is  ready?  No,  he 
frankly  confesses,  it  is  not !  Sacred  name  of 
war,  there  has  been  some  delay !  To  him  the 
fault,  perhaps,  but  it  imports  not.  Now,  let 
us  go !  let  us  make  haste !  Thousand  thunders, 
let  us  make  haste  ! 

But  they  do  not  make  haste,  neither  do 
they  do  their  business  decently ;  and  their 
rickety  wooden  boxes,  with  the  tops  badly 
nailed  on  and  bedaubed  with  a  splodge  of 
parti-coloured  wax,  contrast  unfavourably  with 
my  trim  iron  cliests.  The  cigar-smoker,  too, 
is  evidently  not  a  second  Cocker,  and  the 
tremendous  struggle  which  goes  on  inside 
him  as  he  is  making  out  and  casting  the 
way-bill,  is  a  sight.  But  he  finishes  this 
document  at  last,  and  after  transferring 
various  blots  with  his  finger  from  the  paper 
to  his  hair,  he  takes  it  up  in  triumph,  and 
requests  me  to  accompany  him  to  the  office  of 
his  chief. 

Thither  we  proceed,  and  there  we  find 
— the  chief  himself:  a  hard-featured  man, 
with  close-cropped  hair  and  thick,  stubbly 
beard,  like  tnc  caricatures  of  Frenchmen 
popular  in  cheap  comic  publications  :  and  the 
chief's  wife,  whom  it  is  very  refreshing  to  look 
upon,  as  she  is  young  and  very  pretty,  and  is 
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dressed  in  aa  airy,  gauzy,  becoming,  and 
thoroughly  French  manner.  After  j)resenta- 
tions  sue  transfers  to  me  the  attentions  she 
has  been  lavisliini^  on  an  Italian  greyhound, 
and  explains  that  the  reason  she  is  up  at  this 
tembly  early  hour  is  that  she  is  going  off  by 
the  train-of-great-swiftness  to  Pans,  and  that 
on  such  an  occasion  she  would  liave  arisen 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  or  never  gone  to  bed 
at  all,  so  anxious  is  she  to  get  away  from  Mar- 
seilles. "  And  thou,  too"— this  a^ain  to  the 
greyhound — "and  thou,  too,  Fancliette,  thou 
too  hast  wearied  thyself  like  thy  mistress  in  this 
beast  of  a  city  !"  And  now  the  chief  advances, 
with  the  way-bill  properly  signed,  and  I  make 
my  bow  to  Maaame,  and  ascend  another 
omnibus  ;  but,  this  time,  one  of  inferior 
quality,  and  drawn  by  only  two  heavy  horses. 
In  our  short  progress  to  the  quay  I  gaze 
with  wonder  on  the  yoked  oxen,  on  the  gigantic 
mules  with  their  gaudy  trappings  and  their 
jingling  bells,  on  the  swarthy  faces  and 
picturesque  semi-Spanish  dresses  of  their 
drivers,  and  on  the  ouaint  head-dresses,  the 
silver  arrows,  and  higli  combs  of  the  female 
peasantry. 

At  the  quay,  I  find  my  old  companion  the 
Courier  waiting  to  take  leave  of  me  ;  the  boxes 
are  once  more  counted  and  stowed  away  in 
three  large  flat-bottomed  boats,  exactly  like  our 
Thames  punts ;  and  in  the  last  of  these,  after  a 
fervent  embrace  from  my  late  comrade,  I  start  off, 
am  pulled  alongside  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Company's  steamer  Niger,  which,  with  her 
steam  up,  is  awaiting  my  arrival.  The  engines 
presently  begin  to  throb,  the  paddles  to  revolve, 
and  I  realise  to  myself  that  1  am  ou  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  am  entering  on  my  Second  and 
Last  Flight — bound  for  the  East ! 


THE  COLONEL'S  CRICKET-MATCH. 

For  two  years  the  "  town"  of  Hy  the  had  given 
the  garrison  (or  School  of  Musketry)  a  thorough 
beatmg  at  cricket.  Our  colonel,  formerly  a 
capital  player,  was  a  great  patron  of  the  game, 
and  he  felt  these  defeats  sorely.  It  happened 
that  when  the  "  town"  sent  a  third  annual  chal- 
lenge, there  were  at  the  School  of  Musketry  two 
lads  in  the  Rifles  who  had  acquired  some  fame 
with  the  bat  and  ball;  Southey  and  myself. 
Southey  had  been  captain  of  the  Eton  eleven  for 
two  years,  and  at  that  time  we  could  muster  a 
Tcry  fair  eleven;  I  think  our  gallant  colonel 
wavered  in  consenting  to  the  match  for  one 
minute,  and  no  more.  He  feared  that  the 
School  might  be  beaten  three  years  in  suc- 
cession; but  he  was  too  true  a  cricketer  at 
heart  to  think  twice  about  that,  and  a  day 
was  fixed  for  our  match.  "What  a  ground  it 
was !  A  large  and  level  piece  of  Kentish  turf 
on  the  edge  of  a  mile  of  beach.  No  waving 
trees  to  fringe  your  line  of  sight ;  no  dark  hedges 
behind  the  bowler's  arm ;  no  shadows,  but,  sun 
in  or  sun  out,  all  clear  and  light ;  with  the 
shingle  stretching  down  far  and  away  to  the  blue 
waters  of  the  English  Channel.    The   wicket 


itself  was  almost  too  good — for  the  bowlers 
at  least.  It  had  no  dead  spots,  no  lively  ones  ; 
no  chance  for  " shooters,"  none  for  "bumpers;" 
and,  when  you  had  bowled  your  finest  and 
straightest,  you  could  only  feel  you  had  done 
your  best,  and  thank  your  stars  that  your  ball 
was  "  stopped,"  and  stopped  only. 

There  was  a  proper  telegraph  to  show  the 
"runs  got"  and  the  "wickets  down."  There 
were  tents  and  spectators  in  abundance.  There 
were  the  fathers  and  mothers  and  brothers 
and  sisters  of  the  good  town  of  Hythe,  all 
gathered  together  to  see  their  side  win ;  and 
a  gay  crowd  they  were,  nearly  all  gaily  dressed. 
But  not  half  so  gay  as  our  lookers  on,  who 
numbered  men  or  officers  from  nearly  every 
regiment  in  the  service.  We  had  no  fathers 
or  mothers  or  sisters  to  look  at  us,  but  we  had 
between  two  and  three  hundred  brothers.  Guards- 
men, Highlanders,  Riflemen,  Sappers,  Artillery, 
Marines,  Dragoons,  Linesmen,  Company'sofficers, 
red,  green,  and  blue,  each  with  many  kinds  of 
facings,  all  mixed  up  together ;  every  conceivable 
uniform  and  corps  ^even  Africans  from  a  West 
India  regiment),  all  there  in  a  great  crowd, 
waiting  to  see  how  the  match  went  for  the 
School.  Away,  on  the  other  side  of  the  ground, 
in  a  cluster  by  themselves,  but  at  the  proper 
angle  for  seeing  the  play,  were  the  club  players 
from  the  neighbouring  country  clubs;  honest 
enemies  of  each  other,  probably,  and  of  Ilythe 
certainly.  There  was  our  veteran  colonel,  too, 
just  as  anxious  and  silent  as  if  he  were  going^ 
to  lead  us  all  into  the  thick  of  a  battle. 

The  town  won  the  toss  for  innings,  and 
put  their  men  in  first.  I  bowled  at  one  end 
through  the  whole  of  the  innings  on  that  hot 
summer's  day,  and  hard  work  it  was.  One  of 
our  adversaries  scored  70  off  his  own  bat :  they 
totalled  138.    Betting  two  to  one  on  the  Town. 

We  went  in  for  our  innings.  Old  Southey 
and  I  only  made  10  or  12  each,  both  given  out 
"  leg  before  wicket."  Our  side  made  a  total  of 
73,  which  left  us  65  to  the  bad — and  very  bad 
it  was.  Our  dear  old  colonel,  attired  in  uniform, 
had  stood  most  of  the  time  of  the  first  innings, 
attentively  watching  the  game :  sometimes  with 
the  town  party  friends,  sometimes  with  ours. 
He  always  gave  a  word  of  encouragement  to 
our  lucky  ones,  and  a  word  of  kindness  to  the 
unlucky.  But  as  the  innings  got  on,  and 
our  eleven  were  falling  fast  in  making  that 
miserable  73,  ho  suddenly  disappeared.  We 
thought  he  had  gone  away  disgusted.  The  match 
went  on.  We  were  73  to  their  138  when  they 
went  in  for  their  second  innings ;  and,  if  ever 
two  fellows  were  determined  to  bowl  out  our 
foes,  they  were  Southey  and  myself.  We  played 
fiercely,  for  we  knew  well  that  now  was  the 
time  when  we  must  either  do  or  die.  Southey, 
though  a  good  bowler  and  "field,"  and  a 
terrific  hitter,  excelled  most  at  the  wicket ;  and 
that  day  he  outdid  himself.  He  caught  two 
of  the  town  off  my  first  "  over,"  stumped  two 
in  my  second,  and  caught  number  five  in  my 
third  "over" — all  clever  catches,  and  clever 
stumps  too.     Southey  bowled  slow  twisters  at 
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one  end,  and  I  bowled  "  round"  at  the  other. 
We  bowled  all  we  knew,  and  our  field  worked 
like  tigers.  What  mischief  we  meant  tlietelegrai>h 
soon  showed — "  7  wickets  down  uiui  21  runs !" 

Just  then,  at  a  sliglit  pause  in  the  game  when 
I  went  up  to  Southey  he  pointed  away  to  a 
tent  on  the  far  side  of  the  ground,  and  there, 
peering  round  the  comer  of  the  canvas,  was  our 
tall  grey  colonel,  dressed  in  plain  clothes.  He 
had  not  relblied  the  crowd  of  spectators  when 
the  day  was  goiiig  against  us ;  but  althougli, 
while  confident  of  our  success,  he  did  not  care 
who  saw  hira  or  talked  to  liim ;  he  could  not 
bear  to  be  seen  or  spoken  to  while  we  were 
losing ;  yet  he  could  not  resist  seeing  out  tlie 
match,  and  had  taken  up  his  position  by  the  tent, 
stealtliily,  alone,  and  in  plain  clothes.  Southey 
and  I  didn't  bowl  any  the  worse  when  we  knew 
who  was  looking  at  us  from  behind  the  tent. 

It  fell  out  that  the  swell  Town  eleven,  who  in 
their  first  innings  had  kept  us  hard  at  it  for  four 
hours,  were  now  disposed  of  in  three-quarters 
of  an  hour,  and  for  30  runs !  The  excite- 
ment was  now  intense,  the  fire  of  the  match 
was  worked  up  to  its  utmost  heat.  We  bad  96 
runs  to  get  to  win,  and  it  was  just  on  the  cards 
that  we  might  do  it.  Still,  chances  and  betting 
were  against  us ;  for  the  ground  was  not  what 
it  was  when  we  began  :  it  was  much  cut  up  be- 
tween wickets ;  the  hot  sun  and  the  play  had 
dried  it,  and  made  it  lumpy  and  untnie.  Southey 
and  I  sloped  over  to  the  colonel.  '  AYe  felt  that 
he  had  more  interest  in  the  game,  than  even  we 
had  ourselves.  He  scarcely  spoke :  all  he  said 
was,  "  You  couldn't  have  done  more  in  the  bowl- 
ing than  you  did :  the  match  isn't  lost  yet." 
Sergeant-Major  McJng,  of  the  Sappers,  one  of 
our  best  bats,  went  to  the  wicket  first  with 
Winterbum,  a  lieutenant  in  H.M.  Foot.  McJug 
was  bowled  out  the  first  ball.  It  was  pain- 
ful to  see  the  colonel's  expression  as  the  ser- 
geant's wicket  fell.  "  Jim,"  said  old  Southey, 
who  was  captain  of  our  t«am,  "  go  in ;  cut 
over  the  slow  bowling ;  when  Wrnterbum's  out, 
m  join  you,  and  if  j'ou  die  first,  I'll  follow." 
I  went  in.  The  first  ball  they  bowled  me  \y»s 
slow,  overpitclied,  and  to  leg.  I  got  hold  of 
it,  and  sent  it  a  good  way  towards  the  sea. 
We  ran  4.  The  telegraph  soon  showed  "  10" 
towards  the  "  96."  Winterbum  "  mopped  up" 
two  or  three  more,  was  bowled  out,  and  then 
Southey  joined  mc.  Presently  the  telegraph 
showed  20,  when  the  other  side  took  off  their  slow 
bowler  and  made  a  set  to  separate  us  ;  for  they 
guessed  we  meant  mischief.  Every  ball  came 
straight  on  the  wicket,  and  their  fielding  was 
first-rate.  I  think  1  see  old  Southey  now  :  he 
has  a  peculiar  way  of  stoppuig  a  good  ball, 
thundering  down  on  it  as  if  he  meant  to  batter 
it  into  little  bits.  They  tried  every  dodge  on 
the  slute,  and  puzzled  us  considerably  ;  they  put 
on  bowler  after  bowler,  till  I  think  every  man  in 
the  eleven  liad  his  shy  at  us;  but  they  could  not 
jjet  ns  out.  At  last  "60,"  our  old  number,  showed 
itself,  and  told  us  that  the  neck  of  our  work  was 
broken.  Southey  and  I  were  happy  then.  We 
were  "well  in:"   we  had  collared  the  bowl- 


ing :  we  were  strong,  and  cared  for  no  ball  they 
could  howl.  "  Even  if  we  fall,"  we  said,  "  surely 
the  fellows  to  follow,  can  make  the  runs  now." 

It  was  about  this  time,  in  changing  ends  for 
a  quiet  single,  that  Southey  called  over  to  me 
in  an  Irish  whisper,  "  liook  at  the  colonel !" 
There  he  was,  in  his  staff  uniform,  in  the  thickest 
of  the  line  of  lookers-on,  a  head  taller  than 
most  of  them,  chatting  gaily  to  everybody  who 
came  in  his  way.  He  i)ad  been  home  and  had 
put  on  his  gayest  uniform,  now  that  he  saw  we 
were  sure  to  win. 

The  rest  is  easily  told.  The  loose  balls  we 
hit  for  fours  and  fives ;  the  good  ones  we  put 
away  for  singles.  70,  80,  and  90,  followed 
on  the  telegraph  in  quick  s  accession,  and 
Southey  at  length  made  the  winning  hit  for 
"  96,"  and  the  day  was  ours.  We  had  made 
our  80  runs  in  less  than  two  hours,  and  carried 
out  our  bats ;  so  you  may  guess  that  H.M. 
Rifles  were  at  a  premium  that  day.  After  the 
mutch  was  over  the  colonel  walked  up  to  the 
wicket  where  we  had  fought  all  day,  and  looked 
it  over  as  cricketers  will  look.  He  was  as  per- 
fectly happy  as  a  man  may  wish  to  be  :  his  face 
literally  shone  with  delight  and  pride  ;  and  I  am 
sure  be  would  have  given  a  hundred  pounds 
rather  than  we  had  lost  the  match.  Of  course 
Southey  and  I  were  with  him,  and  it  did  our 
hearts  good  to  hear  him  thank  us  for  "  wimiing 
the  match  for  him." 


THREE  NIGHTS  BY  ASH-POOL. 
I. 
"  Mauy's  late  i'  coming  home,  mother." 
"  So  she  is,  Alice ;  just  put  thy  apron  ower 
thy  head  and  run  down  t'  garden  to  look  if  she's 
i'  sio;ht :  she  suld  ha'  been  home  long  afore  this. 
T'  Clock's  upo'  t'  stroke  o'  ten." 

When  Alice  opened  the  house-doorher  mother 
heard  the  low  moaning  of  the  midsummer  wind 
in  the  full  trees,  and,  dropping  her  sewing,  fol- 
lowed into  the  porch.  It  was  a  deep,  shady 
porch,  garlanded  about  with  roses  and  honey- 
suckle as  a  rustic  porch  should  be,  and  with  a 
narrow  path  edged  wth  golden  St.  John's  wort 
straight  down  to  the  gate.  There  was  no  open 
prospect  on  either  hand,  for  the  hedges  were 
nigh  and  the  shrubs  thick,  but  once  at  the  gate, 
you  could  look  far  over  the  upland  fields,  and 
trace  for  nearly  a  mile  across  them  the  footpath 
leading  to  Heckerdyke.  Tlie  Wards'  was  a  lone 
house  amongst  the  fields,  with  a  dense  i)lanted 
hill  rising  close  behind,  and  the  com  lands  and 
jvisture  lands  stretching  in  front.  They  could 
not  watch  the  curl  of  a  neighbour's  smoke  for 
company  at  any  time  without  mounting  up 
through  the  wood,  but  thence  they  could  see 
Heckerdyke  in  the  hollow  two  miles  distant, 
and  the  haze  of  other  smaller  villages  in  the 
valley  further  away.  It  was  now  a  moonlight 
night,  very  clear,  soft,  warm,  and  beautiful,  and 
the  melancholy  whusking  in  the  leaves  only 
seemed  to  deepen  the  stillness.  When  Alice 
had  stood  for  some  minutes  peering  steadfastly 
at  the  white  road,  she  said,  "  I  can't  make  her 
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out,  mcfther ;  let  us  walk  a  bit  o'  t'  vay  to  meet 
her." 

"  I  dou't  mind  if  we  Jo,  only  let  me  put  on 
my  bonnet." 

Jklice  passed  through  the  gate,  and  stood 
kaning  against  the  post  untU  her  mother  joined 
her,  when  they  went  straight  forward  along 
the  path  without  there  being  much  talk  be- 
tween them.  Not  meeting  Mary,  perhaps 
they  wjdked  further  than  tliey  intended,  for, 
coming  to  an  inconvenient  stile  beside  a  great 
pond  called  in  the  country-side  Ash-pool,  from 
the  trees  that  overhung  it,  Mrs.  Ward  stopped, 
and  said  she  did  not  see  tiie  use  of  proceeding. 
"  She  ciui't  be  long  now,  so  we  might  as  well 
wait  here.  Sit  thee  down,  Alice ;  I'm  weil-iiigh 
tired  myself."  So  they  rest4.'d  on  the  planlt  put 
through  the  bars  by  way  of  steps,  Alice  above 
her  mother,  and  botli  with  thnir  faces  set  to 
wards  Heckerdjke.  Ash-pool  laved  the  long 
meadow  grass  almost  close  to  their  feet,  and 
when  the  swaying  of  the  boughs  permitted  it, 
the  broken  moomight  shone  through  on  the 
water  with  silvery  brightness.  It  was  a  lovely 
spot.  The  moonlight  and  the  ripple,  the  quiver- 
ing leaves  and  the  dipping  reeds  fired  Alice's 
half-sleepy  eyes,  and  slie  stared  at  them  until 
she  fancied  she  saw  something  white  moving 
out  of  the  black  shade  on  the  further  bank. 

"  La,  mother,  I'm  glad  I  didn't  come  by 
mysel' — there's  somethiixg  not  light  about  the 
pool  to-night !"  cried  she,  shuddering  all  through 
as  I  have  heard  old-fashioned  folks  say  we  do 
when  anybody  is  walking  over  the  place  where 
we  are  to  be  ouried. 

Mrs.  Ward  was  looking  straight  along  tlie 
path  to  Heckerdyke,  but  at  this  exclamation 
she  turned  her  face  towards  the  water,  and  re- 

{)lied,  "  I  remember  hearing  tell  when  I  was  a 
ass  iiow  that  it  was  ha'nted,  but  I've  passed  it 
mysel'  at  all  hours,  an'  i'  all  weathers,  an'  1 
never  saw  or  heard  anything.  There's  nought  i' 
this  world  worse  than  ourselves,  an'  you've  no 
call  to  be  afeard,  Alice." 

Notwithstanding  this  encouragement,  Alice's 
gaze  lingered  on  the  water  with  a  kind  of  fas- 
cination. The  ash-boughs  swayed  apart  imder 
a  stronger  gust,  and  sliowed  iier  the  blackest 
and  deepest  of  the  pool,  where  the  trees  arched 
over  Uke  a  cavern  roof,  and  the  bank  was  steep 
and  lagged  as  if  desperate  hands  had  clutched 
and  oroken  it  in  a  stru^lin^  fall. 

"  Ay,  mother,  but  it's  a  dismal,  dreary  place ! 
Let's  get  on  a  bit  further,  or  else  go  back !" 
cried  she,  springing  suddenly  from  her  seat.  "  It 
gives  me  such  a  feel  you  can't  tell." 

"  1  didn't  know  I'd  such  a  fond  lass  to  take 
flights  an'  fancies  for  she  doesn't  know  what," 
responded  her  mother ;  "  but  come  thy  ways : 
if  Mary  was  over-mi-'iiixlci]  to  stay  supper  at 
thy  aunt's,  there'>  but  she  may  stop 

all  night,  or  if  she  it  ak'll  come  with  her 

part  o'  her  road." 

Alice  set  off  down  the  path  at  a  pace  which 
soon  left  her  niotlier  behmd ;  at  the  next  stile, 
however,  she  waited  until  she  overtook  her, 
when  Mrs.  Ward  said,  rather  testily,   "  Wliat 


ails  thee  to-night,  Alice  ?   One  would  think  thee 
was  daft." 

Alice  only  laughed,  and  said  she  was  all  right 
again  now  she  had  left  Ash-pool. 

"Such  stuff!  //4tf<r  talking  o'  being  feared  on 
it.  It's  none  so  long  siu*  tliee  would  paddle  in 
after  marsh-mallows,  wetting  thy  skirts  and 
catching  cold  i'  thy  feet !  Don't  run,  bairn ;  who 
does  thee  thiuk's  after  thee  ?" 

Alice  at  this  remonstrance  moderated    her 
pace,  and  they  regained  their  home  side  by  side. 
Mrs.  Ward  struck  a  light  in  the  house-place 
quickly,   and  as  Alice  turned  off  the  ^ment 
wliich  she  hjid  worn  over  her  head  durmg  the 
walk,  she  stood  before  her  mother's  eyes  the 
prettiest  girl  in   llivisdale.     Mrs.   Ward    was 
very  fond  of  her  two  children,  and  very  proud 
of  them.     They  had  been  well  brought  up,  and 
were  esteemed  as  well  conducted  as  girls  could 
be.    Alice  was  twenty-one,   and  was  engaged 
soon  to  be  married  to  Fai'mer  Goodhugh,  of 
Rook  wood  End  ;  but  Mary  was  only  seventeen, 
and  had  no  avowed  suitor.     Alice  had  a  healthy 
pale  face,  dark  hair,  and  a  figure  that  was  almost 
peifect  in  its  build  and  development,  as  her  firm, 
agile    walk    and   graceful  movements  showed. 
Cultivation  could  not  have  improved  her  much ; 
nature  had  given  her  the  form  and  proportions 
of  an  antique  model,  and  also  some  of  the  strong 
passions  that  moved  antique  women.     Living 
all  her  life  in   that  lone  house,   amongst   the 
woods  and  fields,  taught  by  her  mother,  and 
having  no  companion  but  her  young  sister,  she 
had  grown  up  pure,  reserved,  and  good  by  habit 
as  well  as  instinct.     Reading  her  Bible,   the 
Pilgrim's  Progress  from  this  world  to  a  better, 
and  a  few  old-fashioned  volumes  of  spiritual 
instruction  besides,  was   the   highest    of  her 
mental  efforts;    but  she  was  a  clever  dairy- 
woman  on  her  mother's  little  farm,  and  had 
quaint  stores  of  practical  knowledge  about  herbs, 
roots,  bees,  and  flowers ;  she  was  weather-wise, 
too,  and  could  tell  by  tiie  signs  in  tlie  sky 
whether  it  would  be  fail-  or  foul  in  llivisdale  day 
by  day.     Her  sister  Mary  was  learning  the 
dressmaking  with  Miss  Timble,  at  Heckerdyke, 
but  Alice  had  always  stayed  at  home  to  help  her 
mother,  the  liveliest  of  her  holiday  excursions 
being  a  monthly  visit  to  the  village  schoolroom 
where  the  young  women  of  the  parish  luet  to 
make  clothes  for  the  poor,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  that  excellent  Dorcas  the  rector's 
wife,   and  after  wliich,  for  three  years  past, 
Mark  Goodhugh  had  always  contrived  to  join 
her  and  little  Mary  aiui  set  them  home.    Mrs. 
Ward    considered    .Mice   very    happy   in   her 
prospect  of  a  good  husband  and  a  good  home, 
and  between  the  young  people  there  was  an 
attachment  warm,  strong,  ana  true.     Alice  was 
a  woman  of  very  deep  feeling ;  her  affection  for 
her  mother,  and  especially  for  little  Mary,  par- 
took of  the  passionatencss  of  her  temperament. 
"  I  think  it  is  a  orazo  I've  got  to-uight,  aio 
thcr,"  said  she,  looking  dreamily  at  the  candle 
standing  on  the  table  between  them ;  "  for  now 
I  am  away  from  Ash-nool  I  want  to  go  back." 
"  I'll  hear  none  of  that,  at  ail  events,"  re- 
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plied  Mrs.  Ward ;  and  she  locked  the  house-door 
and  put  the  key  in  her  pocket  resolutely. 
"  Mary'll  not  come  home  to-night ;  she's  stayed 
at  her  aunt's,  or  Miss  Timble's  got  a  press  o' 
work  an'  has  kept  her," 

Alice  did  not  seem  satisfied.  "It's  verv 
queer,  mother,  the  longing  I  have  to  go  back 
and  seek  her;  she's  stayed  away  many's  the 
night  before,  an'  I  never  felt  like  this." 

"  What's  come  ower  thee,  bairn !  longings  an' 
feelings,  such  a  fash  !    What  can  ail  thee  !"' 

"  liiat's  iust  what  I  don't  know,  mother." 

"  Nor  noDody  else  either.  Get  thee  to  bed, 
and  thee'U  soon  forget  all  about  it." 

Alice  felt  hcrselt  very  foolish,  but  very  un- 
comfortable, as  she  obeyed  her  mother's  man- 
date, and  went  up  the  narrow  cottage  stairs  to 
the  room  which  sue  and  Mary  were  accustomed 
to  occupy  together.  The  little  lattice  had  not 
been  closed,  and,  looking  out,  there  were  the 
fields  and  the  white  road  stretching  away  to 
Ash-pool.  She  stood  gazing  on  them  without 
any  design,  until  her  mother's  movements  in 
the  adjoining  room  ceased,  and  then  putting  a 
plaid  shawl  over  her  head  she  crept  down  stairs, 
unlocked  the  back  door,  and  was  away  across 
the  first  field  before  tlie  aimlessness  of  this  new 
journey  struck  her.  Then  she  laughed  to  her- 
self, and  said,  "  It  is  fond ;  what  has  Ash-pool  to 
do  with  Mary,  or  Mary  to  do  with  Asli-pool  ? 
But  as  I  have  got  out  I'll  go  on."  And  reason- 
ing with  herself  thus,  she  quickened  her  pace, 
and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  had  reaciied  the 
stile  where  she  and  her  mother  rested  before. 

AL  was  just  as  still,  just  as  beautiful,  just  as 
softly  mysterious  as  when  she  left  it ;  the  water 
dimpling  in  the  moonlight,  and  the  great  ash- 
boughs  swaying  slowly  to  and  fro.  She  stood 
looking  across  it,  and  blaming  herself  for  her 
folly,  and  hoping  her  mother  would  not  discover 
her  absence  for  ever  so  long.  Indeed,  she  made 
no  attempt  to  go  home,  but  presently  sat  down, 
exactly  as  if  she  had  come  out  in  the  deliberate 
intention  of  waiting  for  somebody.  And  as  she 
sat  there  flowed  irresistibly  over  her  mind  vivid 
recollections  of  certain  tnings  she  had  read  in 
her  few  books,  especially  of  Christian  towing  to 
the  shores  of  the  waters  of  Death,  and  then 
taking  leave  of  wife  and  children  before  going 
over  the  flood  alone;  but  suddenly  she  was 
startled  from  iier  dreams  by  the  sight  of  a  figure 
rushing  across  the  field  where  there  was  no 
pathway,  straight  towards  Ash-pool.  In  an  in- 
stant sue  knew  that  it  was  httle  Mary,  and, 
springing  forward,  caught  her  in  her'  arms. 
Ihen  a  struggle  ensued;  the  younger  sister  was 
slight  and  weak  in  comparison  with  Alice,  but 
she  had  the  frenzied  strength  of  the  despair  that 
is  covetous  of  death. 

"  Let  me  go—let  me  go,  Alice,"  she  panted, 
and  twisted  herself,  and  struck  with  all  her  little 
might ;  but  Alice  had  clasped  her  firmly  round 
the  body,  and  trailed  her  by  main  force  along  the 
hedge-side,  out  of  sight  of  the  water ;  then  she 

Surposely  dropped  to  the  ground  herself,  pulling 
[ary  with  her,  and  there  held  her  with  a  more 
gentle  restraint. 


Mary's  efforts  to  escape  ceased  gradually,  and 
she  fc;ll  into  a  quivering,  moaning,  sobbing  agony, 
with  her  head  resting  on  her  sister's  knees,  and 
her  pretty  long  yellow  hair  all  loose  about  her 
face  and  neck.  Alice  put  it  away,  and,  bending 
down,  kissed  her  soft  cheek,  and  then  lifted  her 
up,  and  made  her  rest  against  her  breast  with 
tne  fondest  tenderness. 

"You  have  got  into  trouble,  Mary  darling; 
but  all's  not  over  yet,"  said  she.  "I've  been 
sent  here  to  save  you  from  doing  a  great  sin." 

"  Who  sent  you  ?" 

"  It  was  God  himself,  Mary.  I've  had  it 
borne  in  upon  my  mind  all  night  to  come  and 
seek  you  by  Ash-pool." 

Mary  said  nothing  for  several  minutes,  but  at 
last,  in  a  gush  of  tears,  she  broke  out :  "  Oh, 
Alice !  what  shall  I  do— what  shall  I  do  ?  You'd 
better  have  let  me  go.  I'd  have  been  lying  like 
a  stone  at  the  bottom  now !" 

"  Nay,  Mary ;  your  poor  body  would,  hut  you 
would  ha'  been  standing  afore  the  throne  o* 
God's  justice." 

"  I  don't  think  he'd  be  as  hard  as  Miss 
Timble,  Alice,  if  I  was." 

Alice  was  silent  for  a  little  while,  and  then 
thinking  Mary  somewhat  quietened,  she  began  to 
say,  "  You'll  go  home  now,  Mary  ?" 

"  No,  no ;  I  daren't,  Alice — 1  daren't !"  i\jid 
then  the  circumstances,  or  the  consequences,  of 
her  calamity  overpowered  her  reason  again,  and, 
with  vehement  cries,  she  renewed  her  efforts  to 
escape.  Alice  was  so  excited  that  she  did  not 
see  her  mother  until  she  was  close  upon  them. 
The  old  woman  had  heard  her  stealthy  departure, 
had  dressed  herself,  and  followed  her  out  into 
the  fields.  Some  way  off  she  had  heard  Mary's 
agonised  voice.  Now  she  loved  Alice,  but  little 
Mary  was  the  idol  and  darling  of  her  mother's 
heart ;  and  when  she  saw  the  strange,  unnatural 
strife,  she  stood  for  a  moment  paralysed;  but 
Mary  had  seen  her,  and  was  still. 

"  We  will  take  her  home,  mother,"  said  Alice, 
quietly. 

"  Ay,  yes,  we'll  take  her  home,  to  be  sure — 
take  her  home.  Come,  Mary  dear,  come  now 
an'  be  good."  And  Mrs.  Ward  put  her  arm  round 
iicr  waist  and  lifted  her  up. 

"  Oh,  mother,  mother !  I'm  not  worth  it — I'm 
not  worth  it,"  sobbed  Mary,  drawing  herself 
away. 

"  We  are  none  on  us  worth  much,  but  thou  art 
our  Mary,  an'  thee  must  come  wi'  thy  mother 
an'  thy  sister,  let  what  will  ha'  happened  thee. 
I  say  nought,  only  thee  must  come  home." 

"  Oh,  mother,  that  it  should  be  me  to  break 
thy  heart  and  shame  Alice  afore  everybody !  I 
wish  I  were  dead — I  wish  I  were  dead." 

"  Hearts  take  a  deal  o'  breaking,  Mary,  tiiat 
liiis  their  help  i'  the  Lord  Almiglity,"  was  Mrs. 
Ward's  answer;  and  then  she  said  to  Alice,  M-ith 
an  involuntary  sigh,  "Take  hold  of  her,  and  let 
us  get  her  home. 

It  was  a  miserable  walk.  Mary  cried  hysteri- 
cally, and  twice  again  made  her  insane  efforts  to 
get  back  to  Ash-pool.  It  was  sometiiing,  indeed, 
to  thank  God  for  aloud,  as  Mrs.  Ward  did,  when 
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they  had  her  safe  in  the  liouse-place  and  tlie 
door  locked.  They  put  her  into  the  great  chair 
that  had  been  her  father's,  and  Alice  kindled  the 
fire,  while  her  mother  sat  still  and  soothed  the 
unhappy  girl  as  well  as  she  might.  But  Mary 
was  not  in  a  condition  to  listen  or  profit  much. 
She  was  sensible  that  they  whom  she  had  most 
dreaded  to  see  had  taken  her  to  their  hearts  and 
had  not  reproached  her;  but  she  was  sensible 
abo-that  she  was  a  wicked  girl,  who  had  brought 
shame  and  sorrow  unon  all  oelonging  to  her,  and 
tliat  her  own  troubles  were  but  just  begun. 
Miss  Timble  had  made  her  understand  that  too 
distuictly  ever  to  be  effaced  from  her  memory. 
Neither  Mrs.  Ward  nor  Alice  asked  a  single 
question,  though  what  had  happened  came  upon 
Uiem  like  a  thunder-clap ;  for  the  present  they 
were  only  intent  on  getting  Mary  quietened  and 
put  to  rest.  This  was  not  easy  of  accomplish- 
ment :  she  rejected  food,  and  declared  she  would 
starve  herself  to  death — she  would  not  live  to  be 
a  disgrace  to  everybody  who  loved  her— if  she 
were  in  her  grave  tliey  would  forgive  and  forget 
her  bv-and-by. 

"  Hush !  Mary  darling,  don't  talk  like  that," 
said  Alice;  "if  God  forgives  thee,  surely  thy 
mother  an'  thy  sister  can." 

"  Miss  Timlble  said  you  couldn't,  and  that  the 
best  thing  I  could  do  would  be  to  die  out  of  the 
way." 

"  Miss  Timble  has  not  had  the  same  tempta- 
tions fro'  the  flesh  an'  the  devil  as  thee,  Mary, 
or  she'd  know  better  than  to  speak  like  that.  If 
thee  sins  no  more  thy  mother's  heart  \n\\  never 
turn  again  thee ;  we  maun't  try  to  be  more  just 
than  God,  Alice.  Thee  has  been  very  wrong, 
but  thee  belongs  to  us,  Mary,  if  thee  nad  been 
ten  times  as  wrong ;  I  ha'  no  right  an'  no  desire 
to  cut  thee  off.  Alice,  a  sup  o'  hot  tea  would 
do  all  o'  us  good.  Mary '11  drink  out  o'  my 
cup." 

And  when  the  tea  was  made,  Mary  was  pre- 
vailed on  to  put  her  trembling  lips  to  it  and 
drink,  and  then  she  let  herself  be  taken  up-stairs, 
undressed,  and  laid  on  the  bed  without  any  re- 
sistance, only  now  and  then  she  looked  wonder- 
ingly  in  her  mother's  face,  as  if  what  was  passing 
bewildered  her,  and  every  few  minutes  a  con- 
vulsive fit  of  sobs  and  tears  shook  her  slight 
firame  from  head  to  foot. 

Alice  busied  herself  in  folding  up  her  sister's 
clothes,  and  when  that  was  done  she  stood  by 
the  bed  foot,  looking  pityingly  at  Mary,  until 
her  mother  spoke.  "  Go  thee  to  my  bed,  Alice ; 
I'll  sleep  witli  thy  sister  to-night,  for  the  less 
she  gets  talking  the  better."  So  Alice  went 
away  and  shut  tlie  door. 

But  Mary  could  not  sleep,  and  before  the 
morning  she  had  confessed  herself  to  her  mother 
— her  love  and  her  weakness,  her  misery  and  her 
despair.  It  was  not  without  some  entreaty  that 
Mary  would  tell  the  name  of  him  who  had  de- 
ceived her  ;  but  at  last,  having  exacted  a  promise 
of  silence  from  her  mother,  she  did  so.  Nothing 
was  likely  to  astonish  Mrs.  Ward  after  the 
lamentable  discovery  of  her  darling's  frailty,  and 
when  she  heard  the  name  of  the  rector's  son. 


she  only  sighed  and  said,  "  Who  could  have 
thought  it  V' 

Good  people  are  often  awfully  severe;  the 
next  day  Mrs.  Ward  had  this  severity  to  suffer. 
She  was  alone  in  tiie  house-place,  about  noon, 
Alice  and  Mary  being  together  up-stairs,  when 
she  saw  the  erect,  solemn  figure  of  the  rector 
coming  over  the  fields.  She  did  not  meet  him 
reverentially  at  the  gate,  as  her  custom  was,  but 
let  him  knock  at  the  door,  and  then  silently  ad- 
mitted him.  The  rector  was  not  an  unkind 
man  at  heart,  but  he  was  rather  magisterial  in 
his  office  ;  he  was  more  priest  than  pastor,  and 
he  was  neither  by  nature  nor  habit,  used  to 
tender  dealing  witu  the  bruised  sinners  of  his 
flock.  Mrs.  Ward  coloured  painfully  as  he 
metaphorically  put  her  into  the  witness-box. 

"  Mrs.  Ward,  is  this  true  that  I  hear  about 
Mary — her  misconduct  ?"  said  he,  as  if  he  were 
preassured  of  his  answer. 

"  I  am  not  one  to  defend  wrong-doing,  Mr. 
Lascelles,  as  you  very  well  know,  but  Mary's 
my  child,  and  I  will  say  this  for  her — she's  more 
to  be  pitied  than  blamed,  and  him  that  deceived 
her  is  the  greater  sinner  o'  the  two,"  replied 
Mrs.  Ward,  firmly.  "  He  had  better  knowledge 
o'  what's  good  an'  what's  bad  than  she  had,  an' 
it  was  a  very  poor  thing  o'  him  to  ruin  her  that 
loved  him.  My  girl's  not  vain  or  mean-minded 
like  some,  an'  her  undoing  would  never  ha'  come 
about  had  she  not  been  ower-persuaded  through 
the  tenderness  o'  her  poor  heart." 

"  Really,  Mrs.  Ward,  you  make  a  confusion 
between  right  and  wrong  that  surprises  me !  I 
thought  that  you  of  all  people  would  have  kept 
your  daugliter  better !"  said  the  rector.  Mrs. 
Ward  might  have  asked  him  why  he  had  not 
kept  Aw  son  better,  but  she  refrained  herself, 
and  held  her  peace.  "  For  a  girl  so  young,  and 
who  had  every  attention  from  my  wife  at  the 
school,  she  must  have  a  very  depraved  disposi- 
tion indeed  to  have  done  as  she  has." 

"  No,  Mr.  Lascelles,  Mary's  not  depraved," 
returned  Mrs.  Ward,  indignantly ;  "  she  has  been 
led  away,  and  there's  no  telling  what  she  might 
become  if  we  flung  her  out  from  among  us  like 
a  bad  weed.  But  God  made  me  her  mother,  and 
let  who  will  cast  stones  an'  hard  words  at  her  or 
me,  I  shall  stand  up  for  her  an'  shield  her  as 
long  as  I  live." 

"  Would  it  not  be  well  to  remove  her  from 
the  neighbourhood,  at  least  for  a  time  ?"  sug- 
gested the  rector;  "  such  a  bad  example  to  the 
other  young  women  of  the  parish ■ 

"  No,  sir,  I  will  not  send  my  Mary  away 
from  her  mother  an'  sister,"  was  the  resolute 
answer ;  "  as  for  her  being  a  bad  example,  it 
seems  to  me  she'll  be  a  sad  warning  ratuer  to 
her  old  lake-fellows.  The  poor  thing  will  be 
punished  enough  by  the  cold  looks  o'  one  an' 
another,  an'  the  sorrow  o'  bringing  into  the 
world  a  babe  without  any  o'  the  love  an'  pride 
that  helps  us  ^vomeu  through,  without  Alice  an' 
me  turning  our  backs  on  her.  She'll  stay  wi* 
ine,  sir,  and  we  shall  do  what  we  can  to  com- 
fort her." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  find  you  of  this  way  of  think- 
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iug,  Mirs.  Ward ;  if  sucli  early  wickedaesa  is 
not  lo  bij  discouraged,  I  don't  know  what  we 
shall  come  to  by-and-by !" 

"  Mary'U  have  enough  to  bear,  sir,  never 
four;  nobody  need  come  near  us  thit  would 
rather  stay  away." 

The  rector  rose  witlx  an  air  of  displeasure: 
"And  who  is  tlu)  other  delinquent  r"  asked  he, 
coldly. 

"  Mary'U  not  teU " 

"  Worse  and  worse !  Does  she  mean  to  carry 
OM  her  intrigue  ?" 

"  He's  far  enough  away  bv  this,  sir-^ — -" 

"  Humph — very  bad  case  altogether,  very  bad. 
Mary  will  come  to  no  more  of  my  wife's  Dorcas 
meetings,  and  perhaps  Alice  would  prefer  to 
stay  away  just  at  present.  I  must  show  the 
young  people  that  vice  is  to  be  discouraged, 
Mrs.  vVard.  Mary  has  only  herself  to  blame 
that  she  is  an  outcast.  I  trust  it  may  be  put 
into  her  heart  to  repent  of  her  wickedness  and 
to  amend  hei'  ways."  He  said  nothing  of  the 
sinner  being  taken  back  with  welcome  and  re- 
joicing— outcast  she  must  be  from  human  society 
for  ever — only  the  All-Pure  meets  returning 
sinners.  And  so  he  went  away,  leaving  poor  Mrs. 
Ward  somewliat  mystilied  between  his  Sunday 
preaching  and  his  week-day  practice. 

IL 

AxiCE  Wabb's  marriage  with  Parmer  Good- 
hugh  was  deferred  by  this  sad  trouble  which  had 
befallen  Mary,  and  there  was  even  some  talk  of 
its  going  off  altogether ;  but  though  evil  tongues 
spoke,  the  young  people,  being  truly  attached  to 
each  other,  fulfilled  their  engagement  the  next 
spring,  and  Alice  removed  to  Rookwood  End. 
Mary  was  tiien  left  alotie  with  her  mother  and 
a  bri'jht-eyed,  four-months  old  baby,  wliich  she 
worshipped  as  fondly,  and  motheredrup  as  de- 
lightfully, as  if  the  blessing  of  God  had  been 
upon  it  at  its  coming.  Old  friends  were  shy  of 
the  house,  but  Mrs.  Lascelles  had  been  to  see 
her;  and  though  she  came  primed  with  stem 
good  counsel,  as  she  thought  befitted  a  clergy- 
man's wife,  somehow  she  did  not  find  the  occa- 
sion to  utter  it.  Mary  showed  iier  baby  with  a 
perfect  motherly  tenderness,  and  the  sedate 
modesty  of  her  young  face  forbade  all  imputa- 
tion of  lightness,  and  would  have  made  rebuke 
seem  very  inappropriate.  Her  child  had  com- 
forted her,  and  though  Mary  was  now  and  thcu 
sorrowful,  she  was  not  miseraUe;  she  looked 
upon  her  little  one  exactly  as  she  would  have 
done  had  she  been  a  happily  wedded  wifcy  aiid 
this  her  crownuig  joy.  Mrs.  Lasoelles  had  not 
the  heart  to  soold  her ;  and  when  she  went 
riwav  she  even  kissed  the  child  as  it  lay  in  its 
luollier's  arms,  and  touclied  its  dimples  with  a 
)ila_vful  caress.  The  tears  flashed  into  Mary's 
eyes — she  had  been  so  longing  to  ask  a  question, 
and  tliis  emboldened  iier,  though  her  hcait  beat 
very  heavily  all  the  time. 

"Are  you  likely  to  lose  Master  Frank, 
ma'am?  Will  he  be  goini?  away  to  this  war 
they  talk  of?" 

"I  am  afraid  he  will,   Mary.    I  am  ^oi'cly 


afraid  he  will,"  replied  Mrs.  Lascelles,  sighing. 
Manx's  face  drooped  ;  she  said  no  more,  and  her 
visitor  went  awav  without  any  more  words. 

Farmer  Groodhiigh  took  in  a  weekly  news- 
paper, and  every  Sunday  evening  Mary  used  to 
meet  her  sister  at  the  stile  by  Ash-pool  to  re- 
ceive it,  and  look  for  the  intelligence  of  the  re- 
movals of  regiments — of  Frank  Lascelles's  regi- 
ment, that  is.  Mary  had  never  been  to  church 
since  her  calamity.  She  used  to  go  and  sit 
through  the  long  Sunday  afternoons  on  the  hill- 
top with  her  baby  alone  and  offer  her  prayers  there 
— the  coldness  of  old  friends  had  made  her  feel 
herself  unworthy  to  join  the  Christian  congre- 
gation in  Hcckcrdyke  church.  After  tea  Mrs. 
Wai-d  walked  with  her  to  the  stile,  and  when 
Alice  and  her  husband  appeared  she  would  join 
them,  and  leave  Mary  to  Con  her  paper  with  the 
baby  in  her  lap  until  they  returned.  This  was 
done,  as  usual,  one  beautiful  pure  Sunday  even- 
ing, and  Mary  had  read,  through  blinding  tears, 
that  Frank  was  immediately  going  abroad.  No- 
body but  herself  knew  why  she  was  always  so 
anxious  for  the  paper;  no  matter  what  she 
OK^ht  to  have  done,  she  had  not  ceased  loving 
him — she  thought  she  never  should  cease  to 
love  him.  When  she  had  seen  the  fatal  words, 
she  let  the  paper  drop  to  the  ground  and  laid 
her  lips  to  the  baby's  cheek — sobbing  and  crv- 
ing.  But  Ash-pool  dimpled  its  dark  waters  in 
vain — she  had  that  now  worth  loving  and  living 
for,  and  the  shame  was  not  greater  than  she 
could  bear. 

She  had  sat  thus  with  her  eyes  hidden  for 
some  time,  when  a  hand  was  laid  on  her 
slioulder,  and  a  well-remembered  voice  said,  in 
the  pleasant  old  accents,  "Mary,  Mary!"  She 
sprang  up  :  she  never  reproached  him  ;  all  was 
forgotten  in  the  greeting  of  the  woman  who 
loved.  For  a  moment  only — they  had  been 
guilty  together — both  very  young,  passionate, 
happy,  heedless  of  consequences — Ijut  the  heavy 
sense  of  sin  was  between  them  and  its  living 
evidence  in  Mary's  arms.  After  the  first  im- 
pulse both  were  silent.  Frank  was  the  first  to 
speal;  : 

"  They  were  all  in  church — I  felt  that  I  must 
see  you  once  more,  Mary — just  once  before  I 
go.     You  got  my  letters  ?" 

"  Yes— 1  can't  bid  you  send  no  more,  bat  my 
molher  does  not  like  it.  She  would  be  grieved 
to  know  you  were  here  now.  Oh  I  Frank, 
Frank,  it  would  have  been  better  for  me  if  we 
had  never  met !" 

"  1  will  marry  you  before  I  leave  England,  if  ■ 
you  will,  Miiry " 

"It's   too  late,   Frank — it's  too  late;  yon  = 
shall  not  waste  your  life  for  me.     I  know  it 
would  be  your  ruin  to  marry  me,  and  it  could  ' 
not  help  tcs.     We  shall  slay  with  my  mother — 
so  give  us  one  kiss,  and  tlieu  go " 

"  But  when  I  come  Iwrne  again,  Mary " 

"  You  must  not  sec   me  any   more."     Her 
voice  trembled,  and  lier  face  drooped  as  she  said 
so,  and  Frank  declared  that  he  should  not  obey  • 
her.     "It  oughtn't,  to    please  me,    Frank,   to 
see  you're  fond  of  me  as  ever,  but  it  does — ^I'la 
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afraid  I've  a  bad  heart,"  suid  Marj,  looking  up 
at  him,  tearfully.  "  Buf  -  •  ■•  1  -^^sid  first  was 
right — we  mustn't  see  oi  ;uiy  more." 

"Perhaps  we  never  bl.....  ...j  knows  whe- 
ther I  may  live  to  come  back  ?" 

"  Ob,  Trauk,  Etank  1"  And  then  the  sad  tears 
came. 

The^e  two  had  had  no  method  or  dcsimi  in 
their  fall — young  and  beautiful,  the^  biid  loved 
"not  wisely  but  too  welL"  Of  course  the 
penalty  would  be  paid  by  botli  iu  one  sliape  or 
another — nay,  perhaps  the  bitterness  of  that 
hour  almost  expiated  their  sin.  Eiank  offered 
to  marry  Mury,  but  she  knew,  and  ia  knew,  that 
it  could  never  be,  and  that  tlie  moment  that 
witnessed  their  parting  witnessed  it  as  for  ever. 
We  need  not  try  to  portion  out  the  relative 
shares  of  blame — both  passionate,  both  weak, 
we  know  on  which  descends  the  heavier  punish- 
ment. 

They  had  not  met  till  now  since  her  disgrace 
became  public,  but  neither  made  any  allusion  to 
it ;  Mary  said  nothing  of  the  hard  words  which 
had  frenzied  and  driven  her  to  the  verge  of  self- 
destruction — of  that  terrible  hour  slie  never 
thought  without  fear  and  trembling.  But  Frank 
guessed  much.  At  home  he  hud  heard  his 
mother  speak  with  a  severe  compassion  of  Mary, 
and  mention  it  as  commeudable  tliat  she  kept 
herself  in  seclusion,  not  appearing  even  at 
church.  And  he  had  brought  this  upon  her ! 
She  and  her  mother  and  sister  had  kept  his  share 
of  her  secret  faithfully,  and  she  had  borne  all 
the  contumely  in  her  own  person  when  the  mere 
mention  of  his  name  would  with  many  have  gone 
far  to  mitigate  the  blackness  of  her  sin.  He 
could  not  thank  her  for  this — any  loordu  seemed 
poor  and  cold,  and  she  would  none  of  his  ca- 
resses. They  stood  side  bv  side  looking  over  to 
the  sunset  and  the  gilded  trees,  and  speaking 
httle;  but  there  was  the  aching  pang  of  re- 
morse in  both  their  hearts.  Tlie  after-taste  of 
guilt  is  very  bitter. 

Presently  there  was  a  sound  of  distant  chil- 
dren's voices,  and  Mary  knew  tliat  the  people 
were  coming  out  of  church. 

"Now,  irank  dear,"  said  she,  turning  her 
sorrowful  pale  face  up  to  his. 

"  Must  I  go,  Mary  ?" 

There  were  a  few  tears  nungled,  scalding 
tears,  such  as  may  your  eyc3  and  mine  never 
have  to  shed  !  Heart-drops  that  could  not  heal 
the  heart-ache,  lave  out  the  sin,  lessen  the  re- 
morse. 

The  little  one  was  asleep  in  Mary's  arms  all 
the  time,  close  pressed  to  her  bosom.  Fi'ank 
kissed  the  rosy,  dimpled  face,  and  kissed  its 
mother.  "  Mary,  I  was  very  cruel  to  you — 
very  selfish,"  he  said. 

"  Never  mind,  love,  that  is  all  over.  I  will 
like  to  remember,  when  —when  1  don't  sec  you 
any  more,  that  you  loved  mc.  Oh,  Frank, 
Fr.inkr 

And  thus  they  parted :  and  Mary  ran  home 
crying,  crying.  lou  pity  the  good  and  true 
lovers  on  whom  sorrow  falls  ;  have  a  little  pity, 
too,  for  those  whose  passion  lies  under  the  ban 


of  shame  and  scparatiou.  For  all  grief  there  is 
perfect  healing,  save  for  that  ::  ■•''  ■  !-^h  society 
iin maculate  never  condones.  o  sin  as 

savagely  as  you  will,  but  renu ,..,  .-dinners' 

humanity,  and  lay  the  lash  on  them  lightly: 
perhaps,  as  Mrs.  Ward  said  to  her  erring 
daughter,  you  have  had  less  temptation  from 
the  llesh  and  the  devil  than  your  weak  brothers 
and  sisters  around  you. 


OnE  night,  rather  more  than  two  years  after 
this  parting,  Mary  Wai-d  again  took  her  way  up 
to  the  stile  by  Ash-pool.  Her  little  lad  was  now 
old  enough  to  toddle  beside  her,  clinging  to  her 
gowni,  to  run  on  before  and  then  scamper  back, 
lauglung  and  crowing,  to  hide  his  face  against 
her  knees.  He  was  a  vciy  beautiful  child,  with 
great  dark-blue  eyes,  and  brown  hair  curling  in 
rings  all  over  his  head,  and  every  day,  to  Mary's 
mingled  joy  and  dread,  he  grew  more  like  his 
father,  who  was  far  away  with  the  army  iu  the 
East. 

All  the  lon^  morning  there  had  been  the 
ringing  of  Heckerdyke  church  bells  for  a  great 
victory.  Mary  had  heard  the  sound  over  the 
hills,  and  had  paused  iu  her  work  often  to  listen, 
and  think  where  was  Frank  all  the  time  that  the 
sun  was  shining  and  the  bells  were  ringing 
through  bonny  llivisdale?  Was  he  lying  dead^ 
face  upwards,  on  the  crimson  battle-field,  or 
was  he  writhing,  in  wounded  misery,  in  an  hos- 
pital tent,  or  was  he  one  amongst  the  happv 
saved  and  victorious?  She  was  iu  feverish 
haste,  for  Alice  was  to  meet  her  at  the  stile, 
with  any  news  she  could  get  from  the  rectory, 
whither  she  could  never  go,  and  once  or  twice 
she  would  have  carried  the  boy,  that  they  might 
get  on  the  fiister;  but  he  was  full  of  spirits  and 
mischief,  and  would  use  his  own  little  legs  to 
run  in  amongst  the  wheat,  to  gather  the  poppies 
and  gay  blue  corn-flowers,  and  kept  her  waiting 
a»aiu  and  again.  But  when  she  reached  the 
stile,  she  was  all  too  soon — no  Alice  was  there, 
nor  in  sight  upon  the  path  ;  so  she  went  further 
and  fui'ther,  until  she  came  to  the  brow  of  the 
hill,  wiiich  looked  down  full  upop  the  village. 
A  little  way  off  was  the  clmrui,  with  the 
rectory  and  rectory  gardens,  and,  leaning 
over  the  last  stile,  with  the  boy  playing  at 
her  feet,  she  tried  to  school  herself  to  watch 
and  wait.  At  first  it  did  not  stiike  her  that, 
tliough  the  sun  had  gone  round  from  the  soutli 
side  of  the  house,  all  the  blinds  were  down  and 
the  lower  shutters  half  closed.  But  there  was 
a  strange  silence  and  hush  about  the  place ;  the 
door  into  the  floweiy  porch  was  shut,  and  Mr. 
LasccUcs  was  not  taking  his  evening  stroll  of ' 
uispection  amongst  his  roses.  The  joy-belb 
haa  ceased  five  houi-s  ago,  and  though  the  day's 
work  was  done,  there  was  no  noise  of  crit^et- 
players  on  the  village-green,  or  of  quoit-players 
at  the  alehouse. 

She  knew  that  Alice  would  go  to  the  back- 
door at  the  rectory,  and  she  kept  her  eyes  on 
that,  distinguishing  curiously  the  green  ivy 
leaves,  with  the  sunshine  slanting  round     cor- 
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ner  at  the  west.  So  intent  was  she,  that  she 
did  not  notice  a  young  woman  wlio  was  coming 
from  a  little  dairy-farm  that  she  had  passed  a 
few  hundred  yards  behind,  until  she  had  twice 
asked  her  to  make  way  for  her  to  cross  the  stile. 
Bhe  had  a  jug  of  mifk  in  her  hand,  and,  with 
mechanical  civility,  Mary  held  it  for  her  until 
she  had  got  over,  and  then  she  recognised  an 
old  school  companion  who  had  gone  into  service 
at  the  rectory. 

"  I  can't  stob,  Mary,  but  I'm  glad  to  sec  you 
looking  so  well.  And  is  that  your  little  boy  ?" 
said  she.  "There's  trouble  at  home — you've 
heard,  perhaps.  They  stopped  the  bells  di- 
rectly." 

"  I  have  heard  nothing." 

"  Poor  Master  Frank's  dead — yes,  he's  dead 
— and  missis  is  nearly  distracted.  I've  just 
been  for  t'  milk  for  our  teas.  I  knew  you'd  be 
sorry — he  was  a  very  fine  young  man.  Ay, 
true' it  is,  t'  best  alius  goes  t'  first !" 

Mary  never  spoke,  but  just  turned  round,  and, 
taking  up  her  child,  now  tired  enough  to  be 
quiet,  tottered  back  to  Ash-pool.  Afterwards 
she  told  Alice,  that  when  her  old  companion 
said,  "Master  Frank's  dead — ^yes,  he's  dead," 
something  struck  her  heart  like  a  death-blow. 
Her  sister  found  her  sittin"  there  by  the  water, 
still  as  a  statue,  dumb  and  teai-less,  and  white 
as  a  corpse. 

"  You  have  heard,  Mary  ?"  she  said,  kneeling 
beside  her.  "  They  got  the  news  this  noon. 
It's  very  sad.  They  say  he  was  riding  into  the 
battle,  and  cheering  his  men  to  come  on,  with 
his  sword  waving  over  his  head,  when  a  shot 
struck  him  in  the  breast,  and  he  died.  Oh, 
love,  love  !  I  wish  you  had  a  right  to  be  sorry 
for  him ;  but  it  is  like  a  judgment  on  him  for 
his  wickedness  to  you." 

"  Then  it's  a  judgment  on  both  of  us,  for  I 
was  as  much  to  blame  as  he,"  replied  Mary, 
still  clear  enough  to  defend  her  lover. 

"  I  never  said  so  before,  but  I  have  hated 
him,  Mary — oh!  I  have  hated  liim!  I  believe  I 
was  glad  when  I  heard  he  was  killed." 

"  Don't,  Alice,  don't !"  And  poor  Mary  shud- 
dered with  a  blind,  bkmk  look  of  misery  in  her 
pretty  eyes. 

They  were  it.  no  haste  to  go  home  either  of 
them,  and  they  stayed  by  the  pool  as  the  sun 
went  down.  Tlie  child  fell  fast  asleep  in  Mary's 
arms,  but  her  anguish  only  seemed  to  deepen  in 
watching;  the  innocent,  unconscious  little  face. 
Alice  wished  she  woidd  give  way  and  cry,  but  of 
any  such  outlet  for  her  feelings  she  was  at  pre- 
sent incapable.  Her  heart  swelled,  and  her 
throat  acued,  but  the  tears  would  not  come. 
And  while  these  two  women  sat  silently  griev- 
ing, the  bereaved  fatlier  w;is  coming  slowly  to- 
wards them,  his  head  bent  down,  his  spirit 
within  him  weak  as  water,  lie  liad  lost  his 
only  son — his  only  child.  There  was  little  sign 
in  his  subdued  presence  of  the  magisterial  priest 


who  had  condemned  Mary  and  rebuked  her 
mother — the  flood  of  sorrow  had  come  over  him 
and  swept  him  down  to  the  level  of  suffering 
humanity.  He  had  come  to  the  fields  by  Ash- 
pool  to  be  alone  with  God  in  his  anguish,  for 
Frank  had  been  the  joy  and  pride  of  nis  heart, 
and  that  he  had  died  as  became  a  brave  soldier 
but  little  mitigated  it.  And  so  it  happened 
that  he  saw  Mary  for  the  first  time  since  she  was 
an  innocent  merry  girl,  resting  so  still,  broken- 
hearted, with  his  child  upon  her  lap.  Self- 
absorbed  as  he  was,  he  could  not  but  read  aright 
the  utter  sense  of  prostration  that  her  attitflde 
and  countenance  betrayed,  and  with  the  fright- 
ened glance  she  cast  at  him  as  she  moved  to 
let  him  pass,  a  sudden  suspicion  came  into  his 
mind. 

"  Mary,  you  know  what  trouble  has  come  to 
us.  You  are  in  great  sorrow  again.  Are  our 
griefs  akin  ?"  said  he,  sharply. 

"Oh!  sir,  sir!"  That  piteous  exclamation 
confessed  all,  and  with  a  quick  gesture  she  un- 
covered the  child's  face,  and  held  it  towards  him. 

The  rector  could  not  speak — than  all  an^er, 
than  all  disgust,  than  all  righteous  reprobation, 
love  is  stronger.  Mary's  love  for  the  son  he  had 
lost  overcame  his  indignation.  By-and-by  he 
recovered  his  voice,  ana  said,  with  a  gesture 
towards  the  home  where  the  bereaved  mother 
was  weeping,  "  I  think,  Mary,  it  would  comfort 
her  to  see  him,  and  to  know " 

My  sketch  is  done.  While  there  is  death  in 
theworld,andsorrowand  parting,and  sin,  let  love, 
and  Christian  charity,  and  forgiveness  triumph  as 
they  triumphed  here.  Mary  Ward's  life  was 
short — she  died  within  two  months  of  the  night 
by  Ash-pool,  where  she  heard  the  tidings  of  her 
lover's  death.  The  child  was  taken  to  the 
rectory,  and  is  being  brought  up  by  the  rector 
and  his  wife — all  the  world  knows  now  that 
Mary  Ward's  son  was  also  the  son  of  Frank 
Lascelles.  There  is  a  grey  slab  in  an  out-of-the- 
way  corner  of  Heckerdyke  church  with  this  in- 
scription :  "  Francis  Lascelles,  aged  23.  Mary 
Ward,  aged  19.  Who  art  thou  that  condemneth  ? 
Let  him  that  is  without  sin  among  you  cast  the 
first  stone."  Which  monument  has  been  spoken 
of  as  in  bad  taste.  I  think  it  is  in  as  good  taste 
as  the  lying  glorifications  which  are  so  much 
commoner  on  church  walb.  ' 
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Book  the  Skcond.  The  Golden  Thread, 
chapter  xv.  kkitting. 
.  There  bad  bceu  earlier  drinking  than  usual 
in  the  wine-shop  of  Monsieur  Defarge.  As  earlj 
as  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  sallow  faces  peep- 
ing through  its  barred  windows  had  descried 
other  faces  within,  bending  over  measures  of 
■wine.  Monsieur  Defarge  sold  a  very  thin  wine 
at  the  best  of  times,  but,  it  would  seem  to  have 
been  an  unusually  thin  wine  that  he  sold  at  this 
time.  A  sour  wine,  moreover,  or  a  souring, 
for  its  influence  on  the  mood  of  those  who 
drank  it  was  to  make  them  gloomy.  No  viva- 
cious Bacchanalian  flame  leaped  out  of  the 
pressed  grape  of  Monsieur  Defarge;  but,  a 
smouldering  Are  that  burnt  in  the  dark,  lay 
hidden  in  the  dregs  of  it. 

This  had  been  the  third  morning  in  succes- 
sion, on  which  there  had  been  early  drinking  at 
the  wine-shop  of  Monsieur  Defarge.  It  had 
begun  on  Monday,  and  here  was  Wednesday 
come.  There  had  been  more  of  early  brooding 
than  drinking ;  for,  many  men  had  listened  and 
whispered  and  slunk  about  there  from  the  time 
of  the  opening  of  the  door,  who  could  not  have 
laid  a  piece  of  money  on  the  counter  to  save 
their  souls.  These  were  to  the  full  as  interested 
in  the  place,  however,  as  if  they  could  have  com- 
maudcu  whole  barrels  of  wine ;  and  they  glided 
from  seat  to  seat,  and  from  corner  to  corner, 
swallowing  talk  iu  lieu  of  drink,  with  greedy 
looks. 

Notwithstanding  an  unusual  flow  of  company, 
the  master  of  the  wine-shop  was  not  visible,  lie 
was  not  missed ;  for,  nobody  who  crossed  the 
threshold  looked  for  him,  nobody  asked  for 
him,  nobody  wondered  to  see  only  Madame  De- 
farge in  her  scat,  presiding  over  the  distribution 
of  wine,  with  a  bowl  of  battered  small  coins  be- 
fore lier,  as  much  defaced  and  beaten  out  of  their 
original  impress  as  the  small  coinage  of  humanity 
from  whose  ragged  pockets  they  had  come. 

A  suspended  interest  and  a  prevalent  absence 
of  mind,  were  perhaps  observea  by  the  spies  who 
looked  in  at  the  wine-shop,  as  they  looked  in  at 
every  place,  high  and  low,  from  tiie  king's  palace 
to  tue  criminal's  gaol.     Games  at  cards  lan- 


guished, players  at  dominoes  musingly  built 
towers  with  them,  drinkers  drew  figures  on  the 
tables  with  spilt  drops  of  wine,  Madame  De- 
farge herself  picked  out  the  pattern  on  her 
sleeve  with  her  toothpick,  and  saw  and  heard 
something  inaudible  and  invisible  a  long  way 
ofi". 

Thus,  Saint  Antoine  in  this  vinous  feature  of 
his,  until  mid-day.  It  was  liigh  noontide,  when 
two  dusty  men  passed  througii  his  streets  and 
under  his  swinging  lamps :  of  whom,  one  was 
Monsieur  Defarge  :  the  other,  a  mender  of  roads 
in  a  blue  cap.  All  adust  and  athirst,  the  two 
entered  the  wine-shon.  Their  arrival  had  lighted 
a  kind  of  fire  in  the  oreast  of  Saint  Antoine,  fast 
spreading  as  they  came  along,  which  stirred  and 
flickered  in  flames  of  faces  at  most  doors  and 
windows.  Yet,  no  one  had  followed  them,  and 
no  man  spoke  when  they  entered  the  wine-shop, 
though  the  eyes  of  every  man  there  were  turned 
upon  them. 

"Good  day,  gentlemen!"  said  Monsieur  De- 
farge. 

It  may  have  been  a  signal  for  loosening  the 
general  tongue.  It  elicited  an  answering  chorus 
of  "  Good  day !" 

"  It  is  bad  weather,  gentlemen,"  said  Defarge, 
shaking  his  head. 

Upon  which,  every  man  looked  at  his  neigh- 
bour, and  then  all  cast  down  their  eyes  and  sat 
silent.  Except  one  man,  who  got  up  and  went 
out. 

"  My  wife,"  said  Defarge  aloud,  addressing 
Madame  Defarge ;  "I  have  travelled  certain 
leagues  with  this  good  mender  of  roads,  called 
Jacques.  I  met  him — by  accident — a  day  and  a 
half's  journey  out  of  Paris.  He  is  a  good  child, 
this  mender  of  roads,  called  Jacques.  Give  him 
to  drink,' my  wife  !" 

A  second  man  got  up  and  went  out.  Madame 
Defarge  set  wine  before  the  mender  of  roads 
called  Jacques,  who  doffed  his  blue  cap  to  the 
company,  and  drank.  In  the  breast  of  his 
blouse,  lie  carried  some  coarse  dark  bread ;  he 
ate  of  this  between  whiles,  and  sat  munchiuj^ 
and  drinking  near  Madame  Defarge's  counter. 
A  third  man  got  up  and  went  out. 

Defarge  refreshed  himself  with  a  draught  of 
wine — but,  he  took  legs  than  was  given  to  the 
stranger,  as  being  himself  a  man  to  whom  it 
was  no  rarity — and  stood  waiting  until  the 
countryman  had  made  his  breakfast.  He  looked 
at  no  one  present,  and  no  one  now  looked  at 
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him ;  not  even  Madame  Defarge,  who  had  taken 
up  her  knitting,  and  was  at  work. 

"  Have  yoa  finished  your  repast,  friend  ?"  he 
asked,  in  oue  season. 

"  Yes,  thank  you." 

"  Come  then !  You  shall  see  the  apartment 
that  I  told  you  you  could  occupy.  It  will  suit 
you  to  a  marvel." 

Out  of  the  wine-shop  into  the  street,  out  of 
the  street  into  a  court-yard,  out  of  the  court- 
yard up  a  steep  staircase,  out  of  the  staircase 
into  a  garret — formerly  the  garret  where  a 
white-haired  man  sat  on  a  low  bench,  stooping 
forward  and  very  busy,  making  shoes. 

No  white-haired  man  was  there  now ;  but,  the 
three  men  were  there  who  had  gone  out  of  the 
wine-shop  singly.  And  between  them  and  the 
white-haired  man  afar  off,  was  the  one  small 
link,  tliat  they  had  once  looked  in  at  him  through 
the  chinks  in  the  wall. 

Defarge  closed  the  door  carefully,  and  spoke  in 
a  subdued  voice : 

"  Jacques  One,  Jacques  Two,  Jacques  Thi'ce ! 
This  is  the  witness  encountered  by  appointment, 
by  me,  Jacques  Eour.  He  will  tell  you  all. 
Speak,  Jacques  Five !" 

The  mender  of  roads,  blue  cap  in  hand,  wiped 
his  swarthy  forehead  with  it,  and  said,  *'  Where 
shfdl  I  commence,  monsieur  ?" 

"  Commence,"  was  Monsieur  Defarge's  not 
unreasonable  reply,  "  at  the  commencement." 

"I  saw  him  then,  messieurs,"  began  the 
mender  of  roads,  "a  yeai'  ago  this  miming 
summer,  imdemeath  the  carriage  of  the  Marquis, 
hanging  by  the  chain.  Behold  the  manner  of 
it.  I  leaving  my  work  on  the  road,  the  sun 
going  to  bed,  the  carriage  of  the  Marquis  slowly 
ascending  the  hill,  he  hanging  by  the  chain — like 
this." 

Again,  tlie  mender  of  roads  went  through  the 
old  performance;  in  which  he  ought  to  have 
been  perfect  by  that  time,  seeing  that  it  had 
been  the  infallible  resource  and  indispensable  en- 
tertainment of  his  village  during  a  whole  year. 

Jacques  One  struck  in,  and  asked  if  he  had 
ever  seen  the  man  before  ? 

"  Never,"  answered  the  mender  of  roads,  re- 
covering his  perpendicular. 

Jacques  Three  demanded  how  he  afterwards 
recognised  him  then  ? 

"By  his  tall  figure,"  said  the  mender  of 
roads,  softly,  and  with  his  finger  at  his  nose. 
"When  Monsieur  the  Marquis  demands  that 
evening, '  Say,  what  is  he  like  ?'  I  make  response, 
'  Tall  as  a  spectre.'  " 

"  You  should  have  said,  short  as  a  dwarf,"  re- 
turned Jacques  Two. 

"But  what  did  I  know!  The  deed  was  not 
then  accomplished,  neither  did  he  confide  in  me. 
Observe !  Under  those  circumstances  even,  I  do 
not  offer  my  testimony.  Monsieur  the  Marquis 
indicates  me  with  his  finger,  standing  near  our 
little  fountain,  and  says,  *  To  me  !  Bring  that 
rascal !'    My  faith,  messieurs,  I  offer  nothing." 

"He  is  right  there,  Jacques,"  murmured 
Defarge,  to  him  who  had  interrupted.  "Go 
on!"' 


"  Good  !"  said  the  mender  of  roads,  with  an 
air  of  mystery.  "The  tall  man  is  lost,  and  he 
is  sought — how  many  months?  Nine,  ten, 
eleven  ?" 

"No  matter,  the  number,"  said  Defarge. 
"  He  is  well  hidden,  but  at  last  he  is  unluckily 
found.    Go  on !" 

"  I  am  again  at  work  upon  the  hill-side,  and 
the  sun  is  again  about  to  go  to  bed.  I  am  col- 
lecting my  tools  to  descend  to  my  cottage  down 
in  the  village  below,  where  it  is  already  dark, 
when  I  raise  my  eyes,  and  see  coming  over  the 
hill,  six  soldiers.  In  the  midst  of  them  is  a  tall 
man  with  liis  arms  bound — tied  to  his  sides,  like 
this  I" 

With  the  aid  of  his  indispensable  cap,  he  re- 
presented a  man  with  his  elbows-  boulid  fast  at 
Ills  hips,  with  cords  that  were  knotted  behind 
him. 

"  I  stand  aside,  messieurs,  by  my  heap  of 
stones,  to  see  the  soldiers  and  their  prisoner 
pass  (for  it  is  a  solitary  road,  that,  where  any 
spectacle  is  well  worth  looking  at),  and  at  first, 
as  they  approach,  I  see  no  more  than  that  they 
are  six  soldiers  with  a  tall  man  bound,  and  tliat 
they  are  almost  black,  to  my  sight — except  on  the 
side  of  the  sun  going  to  bed,  where  they  have  a 
red  edge,  messieurs.  Also,  I  see  that  tlieir  long 
shadows  are  on  the  hollow  ridge  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  road,  and  are  on  the  hill  above  it, 
and  are  like  the  shadows  of  giants.  Also,  I  see 
that  they  are  covered  with  dust,  and  that  the  dust 
moves  with  them  as  they  come,  tramp,  tramp  ! 
But  when  they  advance  quite  near  to  me,  I 
recognise  the  tall  man,  and  he  recognises  me. 
Ah,  but  he  would  be  well  content  to  precipitate 
himself  over  the  hiU-side  once  again,  as  on  the 
evening  when  he  and  I  first  encountered,  close 
to  the  same  spot !" 

He  described  it  as  if  he  were  there,  and  it  was 
evident  that  he  saw  it  vividly ;  perhaps  he  had 
not  seen  much  in  his  life. 

"  I  do  not  show  the  soldiers  that  I  recognise 
the  tall  man ;  he  does  not  show  the  soldiers  that 
he  recognises  me  ;  we  do  it,  and  we  know  it,  with 
our  eyes.  *  Come  on !'  says  the  chief  of  that 
company,  pointing  to  the  village, '  bring  him  fast 
to  his  itomb !'  and  they  bring  him  faster.  I 
follow.  His  arms  are  swelled  because  of  beuig 
bound  so  tight,  his  wooden  shoes  arc  large  and 
clumsy,  and  he  is  lame.  Because  he  is  lame, 
and  consequently  slow,  they  drive  him  with  their 
guns — like  this  1" 

He  imitated  the  action  of  a  man'sbeing  impelled 
forward  by  the  butt-ends  of  muskets. 

"As  they  descend  the  hill  like  madmen 
running  a  raT,  he  falls.  They  laugh  and 
pick  him  up  again.  His  face  is  bleedm»  and 
covered  with  dust,  but  he  cannot  touch  it; 
thereupon,  they  laugh  again.  They  bring  him 
into  the  village  ;  all  the  village  runs  to  look ; 
they  take  him  past  the  miU,  and  up  to  the 
prison ;  all  the  village  sees  the  orison  gate  open 
in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  ana  swallow  him — 
hkc  this !" 

He  opened  his  mouth  as  wide  as  he  could, 
and  shut  it  with  a  sounding  snap  of  his  teeth. 
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Observant  of  his  tinwillingness  to  mar  the  effect 
by  opening  it  again,  Defarge  said,  "  Go  on, 
Jacques." 

"  All  the  villaiyo,"  pursued  the  mender  of 
roads,  on  tiptoe  and  in  a lowToice," withdraws;  all 
the  vUlage  whispers  by  the  fountain ;  all  the 
village  sleeps;  all  the  village  dreams  of  that 
xmhappy  one,  within  the  locks  and  bars  of  the 
prison  on  the  crag,  and  never  to  eome  out  of  it, 
except  to  perish.  In  the  morning,  with  ray 
tools  upon  my  shoulder,  eating  m^  morsel  of 
black  bread  as  I  go,  I  make  a  circuit  by  the 
prison,  on  my  way  to  my  work.  There,  I  sec 
nim,  high  up,  behind  the  bars  of  a  lofty  iron 
cage,  bloody  and  dusty  as  last  night,  looking 
through,  lie  has  no  hand  free,  to  wave  to  me; 
I  dare  not  call  to  him ;  he  r^ards  me  like  a 
dead  man." 

Defarge  and  the  three  glanced  darkly  at  one 
another.  The  looks  of  atl  of  them  were  dark, 
repressed,  and  revengeful,  as  they  listened  to 
the  countryman's  story;  the  manner  of  all  of 
them,  while  it  was  secret  \vas  authoritative  too. 
They  had  the  air  of  a  rough  tribunal ;  Jacques 
One  and  Two  sitting  on  the  old  pallet-bed, 
each  with  his  cliin  restmg  on  his  hand,  and  his 
eyes  intent  on  the  road  mender ;  Jacques  Three, 
ec[ually  intent,  on  one  knee  behind  them,  with 
his  agitated  hand  always  gliding  over  the  net- 
work of  fine  nerves  about  his  mouth  and  nose  ; 
Defarge  standing  between  them  and  the  narrator 
whom  he  had  stationed  in  the  light  of  the  ^vin- 
dow,  by  turns  looking  from  him  to  them  and 
from  them  to  him. 

"  Go  on  Jacques,"  said  Defarge. 

"  He  remains  up  there  in  his  iron  cage,  some 
days.  The  village  looks  at  him  by  stealth,  for 
it  IS  afraid.  But  it  always  looks  up,  from  a  dis- 
tance, at  the  prison  on  the  crag  ;  and  in  the  even- 
ing when  the  work  of  the  day  is  achieved  and  it 
assembles  to  gossip  at  the  fountain,  all  faces  arc 
turned  towaras  the  prison.  Formerly,  they  were 
turned  towards  the  posting-house;  now,  they  are 
turned  towards  the  prison.  They  whisper  at 
the  fountain,  that  although  condemned  to  death 
he  will  not  be  executed ;  they  say  that  petitions 
have  been  presented  in  Paris,  showing  that  he 
was  enraged  and  made  mad  by  the  death  of  his 
child ;  they  sajr  that  a  petition  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  King  himself.  What  do  I  know  ? 
It  is  possible.    Perhaps  yes,  perhaps  no." 

*'  Listen  then,  Jacques,"  Number  One  of  that 
name  sternly  interposed.  "  Know  that  a  petition 
was  presented  to  tne  King  and  Queen.  All  here, 
yourself  excepted,  saw  the  King  take  it,  in  his 
carriage  in  the  street,  sitting  beside  the  Queen. 
It  is  Defarge  whom  you  see  here,  who,  at  the 
hazard  of  his  life,  darted  out  before  the  horses, 
with  tlie  petition  in  his  hand." 

"  And  once  again  listen,  Jacques !"  said  the 
kneeling  Number  Three :  his  fingers  ever  wander- 
ing over  and  over  those  fine  nerves,  with  a 
strikingly  greedy  air,  as  if  he  hungered  for  some- 
thing— tnat  was  neither  food  nor  drink  ;  "  the 
guard,  horse  and  foot,  surrounded  tlie  petitioner, 
and  struck  him  blows.     You  hear?" 

"  I  hear,  messieurs." 


"  Go  on  then,"  said  Defarge. 

"  Again  ;  on  the  other  hand,  they  whisper  at 
the  fountain,"  resumed  the  countryman,  "  that 
he  is  brought  down  into  our  country  to  be  ex- 
ecuted on  the  spot,  and  that  he  will  very  cer- 
tainly bo  executed.  They  even  whisper  that 
because  he  has  slain  Monseigncur,  and  because 
Monseigneur  was  the  father  of  his  tenants- 
serfs — what'you  will — he  will  be  executed  as  a 
parricide.  One  old  man  says  at  the  fountain, 
that  his  right  hand,  armed  with  the  knife,  will 
be  burnt  off  before  his  face ;  that,  into  wounds 
wliich  will  be  made  in  his  arms,  his  breast,  and 
his  legs,  there  will  be  poured  boiling  oil,  melted 
lead,  hot  resin,  wax,  and  sulphur;  finally, 
that  he  will  be  torn  limb  from  limb  by  four 
strong  horses.  That  old  man  says,  all  this  was 
actually  done  to  a  prisoner  who  made  an 
attempt  on  the  life  of  the  last  King,  Louis 
Fifteen.  But  how  do  I  know  if  he  lies  P  I 
am  not  a  scholar." 

"  Listen  once  again  then,  Jacques !"  said  the 
man  with  the  restless  hand  and  the  craving  air. 
"  The  name  of  that  prisoner  was  Damiens,  and  it 
was  alldone  inopen  aay,in  the  open  streets  of  this 
city  of  Paris ;  and  nothing  was  more  noticed 
in  the  vast  concourse  that  saw  it  done,  than  the 
crowd  of  ladies  of  quality  and  fashion,  who 
were  full  of  eager  attention  to  the  last — to  the 
last,  Jacques,  prolonged  until  nightfall,  when  he 
had  lost  two  legs  and  an  arm,  ana  stiU  breathed  ! 
And  it  was  done — why,  how  old  are  you  ?" 

"  Thirty-five,"  said  the  mender  of  roads,  who 
looked  sixty. 

"  It  was  done  when  you  were  more  than  ten 
years  old ;  you  might  have  seen  it." 

"  Enough !"  said  Defarge,  with  grim  im- 
patience.    "  Long  live  the  Devil !     Go  on." 

"  Well !  Some  whisper  this,  some  whisper 
that ;  they  speak  of  nothing  else ;  even  the 
fountain  appears  to  fall  to  that  tune.  At  length, 
on  Sunday  night  when  all  the  village  is  asleep, 
come  soldiers,  winding  down  from  the  prison, 
and  their^ms  ring  on  the  stones  of  the  little 
street.  Workmen  dig,  workmen  hammer, 
soldiers  laugh  and  sing ;  in  the  morning,  by  the 
fountain,  there  is  raised  a  gallows  forty  feet 
high,  poisoning  the  water." 

The  mender  of  roads  looked  through  rather 
than  at  the  low  ceiling,  and  pointed  as  if  he  saw 
the  gallows  somewhere  in  the  sky. 

"  All  work  is  stopped,  all  assemble  there,  no- 
body leads  the  cows  out,  the  cows  are  there 
with  the  rest.  At  mid-day,  the  roll  of  drums. 
Soldiers  have  marched  into  the  prison  in  the 
night,  and  he  is  in  the  midst  of  many  soldiers. 
He  is  bound  as  before,  and  in  his  mouth  there  is 
a  gag — tied  so,  with  a  tight  string,  making  him 
look  almost  as  if  he  laughed."  He  suggested 
it,  by  creasing  his  face  with  his  two  thumbs, 
from  the  comers  of  his  mouth  to  his  ears.  "  On 
the  top  of  the  gallows  is  fixed  the  knife,  bladi 
upwards,  with  its  point  in  the  air.  He  is 
hanged  there  forty  feet  high — and  is  left  hang- 
ing,  poisoning  the  water." 

They  looked  at  one  another,  as  he  used  his 
blue  cap  to  wipe  his  face,  on  which  the  per- 
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spiration  had  started  afresh  while  he  recalled 
the  spectacle. 

"  It  is  friffhtful,  messieurs.  Howcan  the  women 
and  the  children  draw  water !  Who  can  gossip 
of  an  evening,  under  that  shadow !  louder  it, 
have  I  said  ?  "Wlien  I  left  the  village,  Monday 
evening  as  the  sun  was  going  to  bed,  and  looked 
back  from  the  hiU,  the  shadow  struck  across  the 
church,  across  the  mill,  across  the  prison — 
seemed  to  strike  across  the  earth,  messieurs,  to 
where  the  sky  rests  upon  it !" 

The  hungry  man  giiawed  one  of  his  fingers  as 
he  looked  at  the  other  tliree,  and  his  finger 
quivered  with  the  craving  that  was  on  him. 

"That's  all,  messieurs.  I  left  at  sunset  (as 
I  had  been  warned  to  do),  and  I  walked  on,  that 
night  and  half  next  day,  until  I  met  (as  I  was 
warned  I  should)  this  comrade.  With  him,  I 
came  on,  now  riding  and  now  walking,  through 
the  rest  of  yesterday  and  through  last  nignt. 
And  here  you  see  me !" 

After  a  gloomy  silence,  the  first  Jacques  said, 
"  Good !  You  have  acted  and  recounted,  faith- 
fully. Will  you  wait  for  us  a  little,  outside  the 
door?" 

"  Ve^  willingly,"  said  the  mender  of  roads. 
Whom  Defarge  escorted  to  the  top  of  the  stairs, 
and,  leaving  seated  there,  returned. 

The  three  had  risen,  and  their  heads  were  to- 
gether when  he  came  back  to  the  garret. 

"  How  say  you,  Jacques  ?"  demanded  Number 
One.     "  To  De  registered  ?" 

"  To  be  registered,  as  doomed  to  destruction," 
returned  Defarge. 

"Magnificent!"  croaked  the  man  with  the 
craving. 

"The  chateau,  and  all  the  race  ?"  inquired  the 
first. 

"  The  ch&teau  and  all  the  race,"  returned 
Defarge.     "  Extermination." 

The  hungry  man  repeated,  in  a  rapturous 
croak,  "  Magnificent !"  and  began  gnawing 
another  finger. 

"Are  you  sure,"  asked  Jacques  Two,  of 
Defarge,  "  that  no  embarrassment  can  arise  from 
our  manner  of  keeping  the  register.  Without 
doubt  it  is  safe,  for  no  one  beyond  ourselves  can 
decipher  it ;  but  shall  we  always  be  able  to  de- 
cipher it — or,  1  ought  to  sav,  will  she  ?" 

"Jacques,"  returned  Defarge,  drawing  him- 
self up,  "  if  madame  my  wife  undertook  to  keep 
the  register  in  her  memory  alone,  she  would  not 
lose  a  word  of  it — not  a  syllable  of  it.  Knitted, 
in  her  own  stitches  and  her  own  symbols,  it  will 
always  be  as  plain  to  her  as  the  sun.  Confide  in 
Madame  Defarge.  It  would  be  easier  for  the 
weakest  poltroon  that  lives,  to  erase  himself 
from  existence,  than  to  erase  one  letter  of  his 
name  or  crimes  from  the  knitted  register  of 
Madame  Defarge." 

There  was  a  murmur  of  confidence  and  ap- 
proval, a  ad  then  the  man  who  hungered,  askeu  -. 
"  Is  this  rustic  to  be  sent  back  soon  ?  I  hope  so. 
He  is  very  simple ;  is  he  not  a  little  dangerous  ?" 
"He  Knows  nothing,"  said  Defarge;  "at 
least  nothing  more  than  would  easily  elevate  him- 
self to  a  gallows  of  the  same  height.    I  charge 


myself  with  him ;  let  him  remain  with  me ;  I 
wdl  take  care  of  him,  and  set  him  o^x  his  road. 
He  wishes  to  see  the  fine  world — the  King,  the 
Queen,  and  Court ;  let  him  see  them  on  Sunday." 

"  What  ?"  exclaimed  the  hungry  man,  staring. 
"  Is  it  a  good  sign,  that  he  wishes  to  see  Royalty 
and  Nobuity  ?" 

"  Jacques,"  said  Defarge;  "judiciously  show 
a  cat,  milk,  if  you  wish  her  to  thirst  for  it. 
Judiciously  show  a  dog  his  natural  prey,  if  you 
wish  him  to  bring  it  down  one  day." 

Nothing  more  was  said,  and  the  mender  of 
roads,  being  found  already  dozing  on  the  top- 
most stair,  was  advised  to  lay  himself  down  on 
the  pallet-bed  and  take  some  rest.  He  needed 
no  persuasion,  and  was  soon  asleep. 

Worsequarters  than  Dcfarge's  wine-shop,  could 
easily  have  been  found  in  Paris  for  a  provincial 
slave  of  that  degree.  Saving  for  a  mysterious 
dread  of  madame  by  which  he  was  constantly 
haunted,  his  life  was  very  new  and  agreeable. 
But,  madame  sat  all  day  at  her  counter,  sor 
expressly  unconscious  of  him,  and  so  particularly 
determined  not  to  perceive  that  his  being  there 
had  any  connexion  with  anything  below  the 
surface,  that  he  shook  in  his  wooden  shoes 
whenever  his  eye  liglited  on  her.  For,  he  con- 
tended with  himself  that  it  was  impossible  to 
foresee  what  that  lady  might  pretend  next ;  and 
he  felt  assured  that  if  she  should  take  it  into  her 
brightly  ornamented  head  to  pretend  that  she 
had  seen  liim  do  a  murder  and  afterwards  flay 
the  victim,  she  would  infallibly  go  through  with 
it  until  the  play  was  played  out. 

Therefore,  when  Sunclay  came,  the  mender  of 
roads  was  not  enchanted  (though  he  said  he  was) 
to  find  that  madame  was  to  accompany  monsieur 
and  himself  to  Versailles.  It  was  additionally 
disconcerting  to  have  madame  knitting  all  the 
way  there,  in  a  public  conveyance  ;  it  was  addi- 
tionally disconcerting  yet,  to  have  madame  in  the 
crowd  in  the  afternoon,  still  with  her  knitting  in 
her  hands  as  the  crowd  waited  to  see  the  car- 
riage of  the  King  and  Queen. 

"  You  work  bard,  madame,"  said  a  man  nsar 
her. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Madame  Defarge ;  "  I  have 
a  good  deal  to  do." 

"  What  do  you  make,  madame  ?" 

"  Many  things." 

"For  instance ?" 

"  For  instance,"  returned  Madame  Defarge, 
composedly,  "  shrouds." 

Tlie  man  moved  a  Uttle  further  away,  as  soon 
as  lie  could,  and  the  mender  of  roads  fanned 
himself  with  his  blue  cap :  feelinj»  it  mightily 
close  and  oppressive.  If  he  nocdcd  a  King  and 
Queen  to  restore  him,  he  was  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing his  remedy  at  hand;  for,  soon  the  large- 
faced  King  and  the  fair-faced  Queen  came  in 
their  golden  coach,  attended  by  the  shining 
Bull's  Eye  of  their  Court,  a  guttering  multi- 
tude of  laughing  ladies  and  fine  lords ;  and  in 
jewels  and  silks  and  powder  and  splendour  and 
elegantly  spuming  figures  and  handsomely  dis- 
dainful faces  of  both  sexes,  the  mender  of  roads 
bathed  himself,  so  much  to  his  temporary  intoxi- 
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cation,  that  be  cried  Long  live  the  King,  Long  live 
the  Queen,  Long  live  everybody  and  everytlring ! 
as  if  he  had  never  heard  of  ubiquitous  Jacques 
in  his  time.  Then,  there  were  gardens,  court- 
yards, terraces,  fountains,  green  banks,  more 
Kinjj  and  Queon,  more  Bulrs  Eye,  more  lords 
and  ladies,  more  Long  live  they  all !  until  he  abso- 
lutely wept  with  sentiment.  During  the  whole 
of  this  scene,  which  lasted  some  three  hours,  he 
had  plenty  of  shouting  and  weeping  atfd  senti- 
mental coinjiany,  and  throughout  Defarge  held 
him  by  the  collar,  as  if  to  restrain  him  from  fly- 
ing at  the  objects  of  his  brief  devotion  and  tear- 
ing them  to  pieces. 

"  Bravo!"  said  Defarge,  clapping  him  on  the 
back  when  it  was  over,  uke  a  patron ;  "  you  are 
a  good  boy !" 

The  mender  of  roads  was  now  coming  to  him- 
gelf,  and  was  mistrustful  of  having  made  a 
mistake  in  his  late  demonstrations ;  but  no. 

"  You  are  the  fellow  we  want,"  said  Defarge, 
in  his  ear ;  "  you  make  these  fools  believe  that 
it  will  last  for  ever.  Tlien,  they  are  the  more  in- 
solent, and  it  is  the  nearer  ended." 

"Hey!"  cried  the  mender  of  roads,  reflec- 
tively; "that's  true." 

"These  fools  know  nothing.  "VYhile  they 
despise  your  breath,  and  would  stop  it  for  ever 
and  ever,  in  you  or  in  a  hundred  like  you  rather 
than  in  one  of  their  own  horses  or  aogs,  they 
only  know  what  your  breath  tells  them.  Let  it 
deceive  them,  then,  a  little  longer;  it  cannot 
deceive  them  too  much." 

Madame  Defarge  looked  superciliously  at  the 
client,  and  noddfed  in  confirmation. 

"  As  to  you,"  said  she,  "  you  would  shout  and 
shed  tears  for  anything,  if  it  made  a  show  and  a 
noise.    Say  !     Would  you  not  ?" 

"  Truly,  madame,  I  think  so.  For  the  mo- 
ment." 

"  If  you  were  shown  a  great  heap  of  dolls, 
and  were  set  upon  them  to  pluck  them  to  pieces 
and  despoil  them  for  your  own  advantage,  you 
would  pick  out  the  richest  and  gayest.  Say  ! 
Would  you  not?" 

"  Truly  yes,  madame." 

"  Yes.  And  if  you  were  shown  a  flock  of 
birds  unable  to  fly,  and  were  set  upon  them  to 
strip  them  of  their  feathers  for  your  own  ad- 
vantage, you  would  set  upon  the  birds  of  the 
finest  feathers ;  would  you  not  ?" 

"  It  is  true,  madame." 

"  You  have  seen  both  dolls  and  birds  to-day," 
said  Madame  Defarge,  with  a  wave  of  her  hand 
towards  the  place  were  they  had  last  been  ap- 
parent; "now,  go  home !" 


DRIFT. 

The  reader  who  swears  by  the  "good  old  days," 
will,  perhaps,  be  satisfied  to  accept  the  following 
amusing  picture  of  domestic  life  m  the  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  which  is  drawn  from 
the  "  Inquisitions  ad  quod  damnum,"  a  scries  of 
documents  forming  an  important  portion  of  the 
Chancery  division  of  our  National  Records. 
These  Inquisitions  are  most  of  them  taken  to 


show  the  King  whether  it  will  be  to  "  the  damage 
or  injury  of  him  or  any  one  else,"  if  he  allow 
lands  to  be  given  in  mortmain ;  but,  as  in  the 
case  before  us,  inquiries  upon  otiicr  matters 
have  been  interpolated  with  tliis  class  of  records. 

King  Henry  the  Fifth  having  been  given  to 
understand  that  an  outrage  had  been  committed 
on  the  person  of  one  of  his  subjects,  John  Mor- 
timer, of  Grcndon,  in  Northamptonsiiire,  issued 
his  writ,  on  the  third  day  of  December  in  the 
first  year  of  his  reign,  to  his  beloved  and  faith- 
ful John  Cokayn,  Sir  John  Rcyncs,  Thomas 
Wydeville,  John  Barton,  junior,  William  Palmer, 
William  Wakefield,  and  John  Geffard,  appointing 
them  his  Commissioners  to  inquire  into  the  case ; 
which  tliev,  having  duly  summoned  a  jury,  ac- 
cordingly did  at  Northampton  Castle,  on  the 
Thursday  before  Christmas.  Christmas,  in  that 
year,  1413,  fell  on  a  Monday. 

Tlie  result  of  their  researches  appears  below, 
translated  from  the  Latin  ;  and  I  pray  aU  who 
read  it,  to  take  breath  for  an  a\vfully  involved 
sentence.  Latin  scribes  were  always  a  long- 
winded  race. 

The  jurors  say,  that  whereas  John  Mortimer, 
of  Grendon,  Esquire,  was  sitting  in  his  mansion 
house  of  Grcndon  aforesaid,  at  the  dawn,  busy 
about  the  shaving  of  his  beard,  his  beard  being 
in  part  shaved  and  in  part  not  shaved,  clothed  in 
his  doublet  only,  without  a  hood  or  any  other 
covering  to  his  body,  a  certain  William  Trussell, 
Esquire,  of  Eston  Maudyt,  Juuior,  John  Malpas, 
otherwise  Kettell,  and  others,  varlets  of  the  afore- 
said William  Trussell,  with  many otbermalefactors 
of  the  counties  of  Chester  and  Stafford,  whose 
names  at  present  are  unknown,  in  great  multi- 
tude and  armed  in  force,  led  on  by  the  con- 
spiracy, confederacy,  and  malice  prepense  of  the 
aforesaid  William  Trussell  and  others,  to  the 
terror  and  perturbation  of  the  Lord  the  King's 
people,  riding  on  horseback,  with  force  of  arms, 
and  arrayed  in  warlike  manner,  namely,  with 
coats  of  fence,  jakkes,  bows,  arrows,  swords,  one- 
handed  and  two-banded,  hoods  of  mail,  and 
daggers,  on  Sunday  (these  were  the  days  when 
the  clergy  possessed  great  moral  influence)  next 
after  the  feast  of  St.  Hugh  the  Bishop,  in  the 
first  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  tlie  Fifth 
from  the  Conquest,  broke  into  the  closes  and 
mansion  house  of  the  aforesaid  John  Mortimer, 
at  Grendon  aforesaid,  against  the  peace  of  the 
Lord  the  King,  and  then  and  there  iusulted  the 
said  John  Mortimer,  beat,  imprisoned,  and  iU- 
treated  him,  some  of  the  aforesaid  malefactors 
shouting,  "  Slee,  slee,  slee,"  and  others  of  the 
aforesaid  malefactors  shouting,  "  Houghsynowe- 
hym,  Houghsynowehym"  (Ilock,  sinew,  ham 
string  him  1  for  which  the  incomplete  state  of 
his  costume  afforded  a  tempting  facility),  and 
(evidently  confident  in  the  justice  of  their  cause 
and  the  strength  of  their  jakkes,  &c.)  "let  us 
hastily  depart." 

And  they  the  said  John  Mortimer  thus  made 
prisoner,  led,  with  daggers  and  other  weapons 
pointed  to  his  heart,  and  violent  and  malieious 
threats  of  death,  away  with  them  to  Eston 
aforesaid,  and  him  there  as  well  as  at  Grendon 
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aforesaid,  against  the  law  and  custom  of  the 
Ttaim  of  England,  long  detained,  namely,  for  the 
space  of  four  hours  of  the  day  (years  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  previous  adverb), 
against  the  dignity  and  tranquillity  of  the  King's 
peace,  and  to  the  manifest  lesion  of  his  crown, 
whereby  the  life  of  the  said  John  Mortimer 
was  despaired  of;  until  the  constables  of  the 
adjacent  villages,  meeting  together  for  the 
rescue  of  tlie  said  John  Mortimer  and  the  salva- 
tion of  the  King's  peace,  marclied  and  ran  (at 
the  double,  let  us  hope)  towards  Eston  aforesaid, 
and  the  aforesaid  William  Trussell  and  the 
other  malefactors,  awed  by  the  said  body  of 
people  so  coming  as  aforesaid  to  the  help  and 
defence  of  the  said  John  Mortimer  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  King's  peace,  then  per- 
mitted the  said  John  Mortimer  to  depart  out  of 
his  prison. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  see  that  even  in  these 
rude  days  "  the  police"  were  respected. 

Should  not  my  late  Lord  Chancellor  have 
lived  five  hundred  years  back,  when  the  press 
was  unborn,  the  parliament  a  toy,  and  the  voice 
of  the  public  a  feeble  cry,  save  when  it  roared, 
like  a  despot  of  the  nursery,  for  its  food 
or  its  liberty?  Then  he  might  have  made 
what  appointments  he  would,  without  contra- 
diction, outcry,  condemnation,  or,  worse  than 
all,  reversal.  From  amongst  the  Miscella- 
neous Letters  in  the  Chancery  department  of 
the  public  Records  take  this,  all  you  good 
people  who  have  railed  at  Lord  Chelmsford's 
nepotism,  precious  epistle  without  name,  date, 
or  address,  from  some  unliappy  devil  of  a 
clerk  in  Chancery,  with  an  official  grief  in  his 
bosom,  to  Sir  John  de  Langton,  most  probably, 
the  Chancellor  to  King  Edward  the  First,  a.d. 
1292,  or  thereabouts,  and  learn  a  lesson.  It 
is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Chancellor 
then  was  not  half,  nor  a  third,  nor  a  sixth, 
in  degree  as  potent  as  he  is  now.  Keeping 
and  affixing  the  King's  seal  was,  according  to  the 
learned  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  the  greater  part  of 
their  trust  and  employment. 

Here  is  my  translation  from  the  Latin  ori- 
ginal, of  a  clear,  sustained,  yet  condensed  groan 
from  a  Clerk  in  Chancery :  "  My  Lord,  — 
Whatever  pleases  you  pleases  me,  yet  among 
those  things  which,  as  I  have  been  given  to 
imderstand,  have  been  ordered  by  you  in  the 
Chancery,  there  is  one  wliich  fills  me  with  dis- 
pleasure ;  and  this  is  that  Sir  N.  de  Bassing- 
Doum  now  fills  my  place  among  our  other  com- 
panions the  Clerks  of  Course.  (The  Cursitor 
Clerks,  or  officers  belonging  to  the  Chancery 
that  made  out  original  writs.)  Now  I  pray  you, 
perpend,  that  I  have  laboured  more  in  this  very 
Chancery  of  our  Lord  the  now  King  than  he  has 
done,  and  I  promise  you  to  hold  as  high  a  place 
as  he,  even  though  he  be  the  older  man,  and 
also  to  despatch  as  many,  and  more,  suitors  in 
the  Court  as  he  can  do,  though  he  swear  it. 

^  "  Besides,  I  marvel  that  you  should  have  given 
him  my  clerk  without  asking  either  my  leave  or 
hi» ;  which  clerk  cares  no  longer  to  nold  with 


such  a  master,  nor  indeed  can  he  do  so,  since 
such  a  master  is  more  likely  to  be  taught  by 
such  a  disciple,  than  such  a  disciple  by  such  a 
master,  which  seems  to  me  to  be  inconvenient. 

"  And  again,  seemg  from  what  a  position  God 
has  called  you  to  such  honour  in  the  world,  you 
ought  sometimes  to  tliink  of  your  companions  as 
contemjMjraries  who  love  you  well,  and  who 
were  brought  up  with  you  in  the  household  of 
your  first  master,  at  your  first  coming  to  Court, 
and  as  such  you  are  bound  to  promote  them,  if 
you  would  the  oftcner  recal  your  inborn  ho- 
nesty and  good  feeling  to  your  mind,  and  before 
the  eyes  of  your  heart. 

"  May  these  words  therefore  that  I  write  out 
of  the  full  fervour  of  my  love,  move  you  to  the 
advancement  of  my  state,  and  the  augmentation 
of  my  condition." 

Here,  as  his  conclusion,  the  petitioner  adds  a 
crafty  caution  against  the  Chancellor's  venti- 
lating the  correspondence,  and  the  likelihood 
of  his  dismissing  it,  as  it  were,  by  discussion : 
I  "  It  is  neither  fitting  nor  necessary  to  consult 
my  fellows  upon  this  subject,  but  say  the  word 
forthwith  and  let  it  be  done,  I  pray  you,  out  of 
the  plenitude  of  your  power.  I  swear  to  you 
by  the  Tetragrammaton  of  God,  that  there  hves 
not  in  the  whole  world  a  poor  clerk  who  loves 
you  more  than  I  do ;  as  I  firndy  believe  to  the 
utmost  of  my  power.  And  this  I  call  God  to 
witness.  Farewell,  and  may  Grod  cause  your  seed 
to  increase  and  multiply." 


THE  LAST  LEAVES  OF  A  SORROWFUL 
BOOK.   • 

In  the  history  of  our  lives  there  is  one  touch- 
ing domestic  experience,  associated  with  the 
solemn  mystery  of  Death,  which  is  familiar  to  us 
all.  When  the  grave  has  claimed  its  own ;  when 
the  darkened  rooms  are  open  again  to  the  light 
of  heaven  ;  when  grief  rests  more  gently  on  the 
weary  heart,  and  the  tears,  restramed  through 
the  day,  fall  quietly  in  the  lonely  night  hours, 
there  comes  a  time  at  which  we  track  the  fare- 
well journey  of  the  dead  over  the  familiar  ways 
of  home  by  the  simple  household  relics  ttiat  the 
lost  and  loved  companion  has  left  to  guide  us. 
At  every  point  of  the  dread  pilgrimage  from 
this  world  to  the  next,  some  domestic  tra^e  re- 
mains that  appeals  tenderly  to  the  memory,  and 
that  leads  us  on,  from  the  day  when  the  last 
illness  began,  to  the  day  that  le^t  us  parted  on  a 
sudden  from  our  brother  or  sister-spirit  by  the 
immeasurable  gulf  between  Life  and  Eternity. 
The  sofa  on  which  we  laid  the  loved  figure  so 
tenderly  when  the  first  warning  weakness  de- 
clared itself ;  the  bed,  never  slept  in  since,  which 
was  the  next  inevitable  stage  in  the  sad  journey ; 
all  the  little  sick-room  contrivances  for  comfort 
that  passed  from  our  living  hands  to  the  one 
beloved  hand  which  shall  press  ours  in  gratitude 
no  more  ;  the  last  book  read  to  beguile  the  wake- 
ful niijlit,  with  the  last  ).lace  marked  where  the 
weary  eyes  closed  for  ever  over  the  page  ;  the 
little  favourite  trinkets  laid  aside  never  to  be 
taken  up  again ;  the  glass,  still  standing  by  the 
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bedside,  from  which  we  moistened  the  parched 
lips  for  the  lust  time ;  the  handkerchief  M-hich 
dried  the  deathly  moisture  from  the  dear  face 
and  touched  the  wasted  cheeks  almost  at  the 
same  momcut  when  our  lips  pressed  them  at 
parting — these  mute  relics  find  a  language  of 
their  own,  when  the  Crst  interval  of  gnef  allows 
OS  to  see  tliem  again ;  a  language  that  flUs  the 
mind  and  softens  the  heart,  and  makes  the  sacred 
memory  of  the  dead  doubly  precious ;  a  language 
that  speaks  to  every  nation  and  every  rank,  and 
tells,  while  the  world  lasts,  the  one  solemn  story 
that  exalts,  puriiles,  and  touches  us  all  alike. 

Reflections  such  as  these  are  naturally  sug- 
gested by  a  relic  of  public  interest,  associated 
with  a  public  bereavement,  which  now  lies  be- 
fore us  while  we  write.  England  has  not  for- 
gotten the  brave  and  devoted  men  who  went  out 
urom  her,  never  to  return,  on  Franklin's  expedi- 
tion to  the  Polar  Seas.  Few  subjects  of  national 
interest  have  sunk  deeper  into  tlie  public  mind 
than  the  fate  of  the  lost  heroes  whose  last 
earthly  resting-place  is  still  hidden  from  us  in 
the  mysterious  solitudes  of  the  frozen  deep. 
Every  step  of  their  progress  so  long  as  any 
trace  of  it  was  left,  was  once  eagerly  watched ; 
every  chance  of  their  preservation,  so  long  as 
those  chances  remained,  was  once  anxiously  dis- 
cussed ;  every  relic  of  their  past  existence  that 
has  drifted  back  to  us,  since  we  mourned  them 
as  lost,  has  been  welcomed  with  melancholy 
gratitude,  and  treasured  with  loving  care.  Any 
fresh  trace  of  their  progress  on  the  fatal  voyage 
which  we  can  still  recover,  is  a  memorial  of  the 
dead  and  gone,  only  less  precious  than  those 
nearer  and  dearer  memorials  associated  with  the 
private  and  personal  losses  which  have  tried  us 
all  within  the  circle  of  our  own  homes. 

The  new  relic  of  the  lost  Arctic  voyagers  to 
which  we  now  refer,  is  as  simple  in  form  as  any 
of  those  little  household  remembrances  which 
hard  experience  has  taught  us  to  regard  with 
such  tender  care.  It  consists  only  of  a  few 
pages  of  a  journal  on  board  ship,  kept  bv  Cap- 
tain Fitzjames,  of  the  Erebus,  and  addressed 
by  him,  from  the  coast  of  Greenland,  to 
Mrs.  Coningham.  The  manuscript  thus  pro- 
duced has  been  privately  printed  by  Mr.  Coning- 
ham, well  known  to  many  of  our  readers  as  the 
Mernber  of  Parliament  for  Brigliton,  and  as  the 
advocate  of  some  important  reforms  in  con- 
nexion with  the  purcnase  of  pictures  for  the 
National  Gallery.  Although  Captain  Fitzjames 
was  not  related  either  to  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Coningham, 
he  had  always  lived  on  terms  of  the  closest  inti- 
macy with  them ;  having  being  brought  up  at 
an  early  age  under  the  roof  of  Mr.  Coningham's 
father.  Captain  Fitzjames's  career  began  in 
the  year  1825,  when  he  entered  the  navy  as  a 
master's  assistant.  At  a  later  period,  he  became 
a  first  class  volunteer.  After  serving  in  various 
ships,  he  joined  Colonel  Chesney  in  the  Eu- 
phrates expedition;  and,  before  sailing,  rescued 
a  Liverpool  tide-waiter  from  drowning,  at  the  risk 
of  hisown  life,by  jumpingovcrboard  in  his  clothes 
in  the  middle  of  the  Mersey — an  heroic  action 
which  the  authorities  of-  Liy<>rpool  rewarded  by 


S resenting  him  with  a  medal,  and  with  the  free- 
om  of  tlieir  city.  Subsequently  this  brave 
oflScer  joined  the  Chinese  expedition,  and  was 
severely  wounded.  His  next,  and  last,  exertions 
in  the  service  of  his  country  were  devoted — 
against  Mr.  Coningham's  urgent  entreaties — to 
the  fatal  Arctic  Expedition  under  Sir  John 
Franklin ;  and  his  narrative  of  that  part  of  the 
voyage  which  brought  the  Erebus  ana  Terror  to 
the  coast  of  Greenland  is  now  privately  printed, 
as  the  simplest  and  truest  memorial  of  a  man 
whose  happy  privilege  it  was  to  be  loved, 
honoured,  and  trusted  by  all  who  knew  him. 

It  is  necessary  to  state  that  the  journal  pro- 
duced under  Mr.  Coningham's  supervision  is  in- 
tended for  private  circulation  among  his  own 
friends.  That  gentleman  has,  however,  voluntarily 
accorded  to  us  the  permission  to  make  what 
literary  use  we  may  think  fit  of  Captain  Fitz- 
james's Diary.  We  have  gladly  accepted  Mr. 
Coningham's  offer,  not  only  in  consideration  of 
the  deep  public  interest  which  attaches  to  this 
unpretending  document,  viewed  simply  as  an 
adoition  to  our  few  memorials  of  the  lost  Polar 
Expedition,  but  also  on  account  of  the  remark- 
able merit  of  the  journal  itself.  Every  page  of 
it  assures  us  that  Captain  Fitzjames  added  to 
his  liigh  professional  qualifications  the  two  rare 
gifts  of  a  quick  and  true  observation  of  cha- 
racter and  a  happy  fsicility  in  conveying  the 
results  of  that  observation  plainly,  unaffectedly, 
and  graphically  to  others.  Narrow  as  its  limits 
are,  this  interesting  journal  effects  its  avowed 
object  of  placing  us  on  board  ship  by  the 
writer's  side,  of  showing  us  his  floating  home  in 
its  most  familiar  and  most  domestic  aspect,  and 
of  introducing  us,  in  a  delightfully  considerate 
and  kindly  spirit,  to  the  more  prominent  charac- 
ters among  the  oflScers  and  the  men.  We  pro- 
pose to  make  our  readers  sharers  in  the  attrac- 
tive view  thus  presented — the  last  view  attain- 
able, so  far  as  we  know  at  present — of  past  life 
and  past  events  on  board  one  of  the  two  doomed 
Discovery  Ships ;  in  the  fuU  belief  that  every 
one  who  looks  over  them  will  close  the  pages 
here  presented,  as  we  have  closed  the  journal 
from  which  tbey  are  quoted,  with  a  heightened 
admiration  and  a  closer  sympathy  for  Sir  John 
Franklin,  for  Captain  Fitzjames,  and  for  their 
brave  companions  on  that  memorable  Voyage 
which  Englishmen  who  prize  the  honour  of  their 
country  can  never  forget. 

The  sad  story  takes  us  back  to  the  June  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  forty-five.  The  two  dis- 
covery ships,  the  Erebus  and  Terror,  are  at  sea, 
with  the  transport  containing  their  supplies  in 
attendance  on  them.  The  time  is  noon;  the 
place  on  the  ocean  is  near  the  island  of  Rona, 
seventy  or  eighty  miles  from  Stronmess ;  and 
the  two  steamers.  Rattler  and  Blazer,  are  taking 
leave— a  last,  long  leave— of  the  Arctic  voy- 
agers. 

"Their  captains"  (says  the  journal,  referring 
to  the  two  steamers)  "  came  on  board  and  took 
our  letters ;  one  from  me  will  have  told  you  of 
oar  doings  up  to  that  time.    There  was  a  heavy 
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swell  and  wind  from  north-west ;  but  it  began 
veering  to  west  and  soutli-wcst,  which  is  mr. 
The  steamers  then  ranged  alongside  of  us,  one 
on  each  side,  as  close  as  possible  without  touch- 
ing, and,  with  the  whole  force  of  lungs  of 
officers  and  men,  gave  us,  not  three,  but  a  pro- 
longation of  cheers,  to  which,  of  course,  we  re- 
sponded. Having  done  the  same  to  the  Terror, 
awaj  they  went,  and  in  an  hour  or  two  were  out 
of  sight,  leaving  us  with  an  old  gull  or  two  and 
the  rocky  llona  to  look  at ;  and  then  was  the 
time  to  'see  if  any  one  flinched  from  the  under- 
taking. Every  one's  cry  was,  *  Now  we  are  off 
at  last !'  No  lingering  look  was  cast  behind. 
We  drank  Lady  Franklm's  health  at  the  old  gen- 
tleman's table,  and,  it  beii^  his  daughter's  birth- 
day, hers  too.  But  the  wind,  which  had  become 
fair  as  the  steamers  left  (as  if  to  give  the  latest 
best  news  of  us),  in  the  evening  became  foul 
from  the  north-west,  and  we  were  gomg  north- 
ward instead  of  westward.  The  sky  was  clear, 
the  air  bracing  and  exhilarating.  I  had  a  slight 
attack  of  aguish  headache  the  evening  before, 
but  am  now  clear-headed,  and  I  went  to  bed 
thinking  of  you  and  dear  William,  whose  por- 
trait is  now  looking  at  me."  "^-^ 

Such  was  the  farewell  to  England,  and  the 
sailing  away  in  right  earnest  to  the  Arctic  seas 
— sucn  the  steady  and  hopeful  spirit  in  which 
officers  and  men  confronted  the  unknown  and  the 
dreadful  future  that  was  awaiting  them.  The 
next  passages  in  the  journal,  which  can  be  pro- 
fitably extracted  for  quotation,  describe  the  com- 
panions of  Captain  Fitzjames's  mess. 

"  In  our  mess  we  have  the  following,  whom  I 
shall  probably  from  time  to  time  give  you  de- 
scriptions of :  First  Lieutenant,  Gore ;  second, 
Le  Vescomte  ;  third,  Fairholme ;  purser,  Osmar; 
surgeon,  Stanley ;  assistant-surgeon,  Groodsir ; 
ice-master  (so  called)  Reid;  mates— Sargent, 
DesVccux,  Crouch;  second  master,  Collins;  com- 
mander, you  know  better  than  he  does  himself. 
"  The  most  original  character  of  all — rough, 
intelligent,  unpoBshed,  vrith  a  broad  north 
country  accent,  but  not  vulgar,  good-humoured, 
and  honest-hearted — is  Reid,  a  Greenland  whaler, 
native  of  Aberdeen,  who  has  commainded  whaling 
vessels,  and  amuses  us  with  liis  quaint  remarks 
and  descriptions  of  the  ice,  catchmg  whales,  &c. 
For  instance,  he  just  said  to  me,  on  my  saying 
we  should  soon  be  off  Cape  Farewell  at  this  rate, 
and  asking  if  one  might  not  generally  expect  a 
gale  off  it  (Cape  Farewell  bcin^  the  south  point 
•of  Greenland),  '  Ah !  now.  Mister  Jems,  we'll 
be  having  the  weather  fine,  sir !  fine.  No  ice 
at  arl  about  it,  sir,  unless  it  be  the  bergs — arl 
the  ice  '11  be  gone,  sir,  only  the  bergs,  which  I 
like  to  see.  Let  it  come  on  to  blow,  look  out 
for  a  big  'un.  Get  under  his  lee,  and  hold  on  to 
him  fast,  sir,  fast.  If  he  drifts  near  the  land, 
why,  he  grounds  afore  you  do.'  The  idea  of  all 
the  ice  being  gone,  except  the  icebergs,  is  racy 
beyond  description.  I  have  just  had  a  game  of 
chess  with  the  purser,  Osmar,  who  is  delightful. 
...  I  was  at  first  inclined  to  think  he  was  a 
stupid  old  man,  because  he  had  a  chin  and  took 
Bniiff;  but  he  is  as  merry -hearted  as  any  young 


man,  full  of  quaint  dxv  sayings,  always  good- 
humoured,  always  laugning,  ncTcr  a  bore,  takes 
his  piuch  after  dinner,  plays  a  rubber,  and  beats 
me  at  chess — and,  he  is  a  gentleman." 

We  shall  hear  more  of  the  quaint  ice-master, 
and  his  shrewd  north  country  sayings.  For  the 
present,  he  must  give  way  to  a  character  of  para- 
mount interest — to  the  high-spirited  old  man 
who  nobly  led  the  expedition,  at  a  time  of  his 
life  when  he  might  well  have  rested  among  us, 
content  with  his  high  professional  position  and 
his  well-won  fame.  Every  word  in  the  journal 
relating  to  Sir  John  Franklin  is  now  of  such  inte- 
rest and  value,  that  we  can  hardly  do  better  than 
mass  together  the  detached  passages  in  which 
his  name  occurs,  with  the  object  of  presenting 
all  that  is  characteristically  related  of  nim  to  the 
reader's  mind  at  one  view. 

"  Gth  June. — To-day  Sir  John  Franklin  showed 
me  such  part  of  his  instructions  as  related  to  the 
main  purpose  of  our  voyage,  and  the  necessity 
of  observmg  everything  from  a  flea  to  a  whale  in 
the  unknown  regions  we  are  to  visit.  He  also 
told  me  I  was  especially  charged  with  the  mag- 
netic observations.  He  then  told  all  the  officers 
that  he  was  desired  to  claim  all  their  remarks, 
journals,  sketches,  &c.,  on  our  return  to  Eng- 
land, and  read  us  some  part  of  his  instructions 
to  the  officers  of  the  Trent,  the  first  vessel  be 
commanded,  in  1818,  with  Captain  Buchan,  on 
an  attempt  to  reach  the  North  Pole,  pointing 
out  how  desirable  it  is  to  note  everything,  and 
give  one's  individual  opinion  on  it.  He  spoke 
delightfully  of  the  zealous  co-operation  he  ex- 
pected from  all,  and  his  desire  to  do  full  justice 

to  the  exertions  of  each At  dinner, 

to-day.  Sir  John  gave  us  a  pleasant  account  of 
his  expectations  of  being  able  to  get  through  the 
ice  on  the  coast  of  America,  and  his  disbelief  in 
the  idea  that  there  is  open  sea  to  the  northward. 
He  also  said  he  believed  it  to  be  possible  to 
reach  tlie  Pole  over  the  ice  by  wintering  at 
Spitzbergen,  and  going  in  the  sprmg  before  the 
ice  broke  up  and  drifted  to  the  south,  as  it  did 

with  Parry  on  it 8th. — I  like  a  man 

who  is  in  earnest.  Sir  John  Franklin  read  the 
Church-service  to-day  and  a  sermon  so  very 
beautifully,  that  I  defy  any  man  not  to  feel  the 
force  of  what  he  would  convey.  The  first 
Sunday  he  read  was  a  day  or  two  before  we 
sailed,  when  Lady  Franklm,  his  daughter,  and 
niece  attended.  Every  one  was  struci  with  his 
extreme  earnestness  of  manner,  evidently  pro- 
ceeding from  real  conviction We  are 

very  fond  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  who  improves 
very  much  as  we  come  to  know  more  of  Mm.  He 
is  anything  but  nervous  or  fidgety ;  in  fact,  I 
should  say  remarkable  for  energetic  decision  in 
sudden  emergencies;  but  I  should  think  he 
might  be  easily  persuaded  where  he  has  not 
abready  formed  a  strong  opinion." 

These  are  slight  touches ;  but  the  stamp  of 
truth  is  on  every  one  of  them.  They  add  to 
the  deep  regret  which  the  sacrifice  of  such  a 
man  inspires ;  but  they  also  strengthen  our  con- 
viction of  the  Christian  courage  and  resignation 
with  which  he  met  his  dreadful  end. 
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Let  us  look  back  again  to  the  journal,  and 
take  our  places  at  the  mess-table  with  some  of 
Captain  JPitziamcs's  companions.  Assistant- 
surgeon  Gooasir  is  as  well  worth  knowing  in 
liis  way  as  ice- master  lleid. 

"  6tu,  towards  midnight. — I  can't  make  out 
why  Scotchmen  just  caught  always  speak  in  a 
low,  hesitating,  monotonous  tone  ot  voice,  which 
is  not  at  all  times  to  be  understood ;  this  is,  I 
believe,  called  '  canuyncss.'  Mr.  Goodsir  is 
'canny.'  He  is  long  and  straight,  and  walks 
upright  on  his  toes,  with  his  hands  tucked  up 
in  each  jacket  pocket.  He  is  perfectly  good- 
humoured,  very  well  informed  on  general  points, 
in  natural  history  learned,  was  Uurator  of  the 
Edinburgh  Museum,  appears  to  be  about  twenty- 
eight  years  of  age,  laughs  delightfully,  cannot 
be  in  a  passion,  is  enthusiastic  about  all  'ologies, 
draws  tne  insides  of  microscopic  animals  with 
an  imaginary  pointed  pencil,  catches  phenomena 
in  a  bucket,  looks  at  the  thermometer  and  every 
other  meter,  is  a  pleasant  companion,  and  an 
acquisition  to  the  mess  ....  lOtn. — A  clear  fine 
sunset  at  a  quarter  to  ten,  and  Goodsir  examin- 
ing '  mollusca'  in  a  me^croscope.  He  is  in  ex- 
tasics  about  a  bag  full  of  blubber-like  stuff, 
which  he  has  just  hauled  up  in  a  net,  and 
which  turns  out  to  be  whales  food  and  other 
animals." 

Goodsir  and  Reid  are  the  two  Characters  of 
the  expedition.  But  there  are  more  members  of 
the  mess,  pleasantly  distinguishable  one  from  the 
other,  by  the  light  of  Captain  Fitziames's  clear 
and  gemal  observation.  Crouch,  the  mate,  "  is 
a  little  black-haired,  smooth-faced  fellow,  good- 
humoured  in  his  own  way ;  writes,  reads,  works, 
draws,  all  quietly  ;  is  never  in  the  way  of  any- 
body, and  always  ready  when  wanted;  but  I 
can  find  no  remarkable  point  in  his  character, 
except,  perhaps,  that  he  is,  I  should  think,  ob- 
stinate. Stanley,  the  surgeon,  I  knew  in  China. 
He  was  in  the  Comwallis  a  short  time,  where  he 
worked  very  hard  in  his  vocation.  Is  rather 
inclined  to  be  good-looking,  but  fat,  with:  jet- 
black  hair,  very  white  hands,  which  are  always 
abominably  clean,  and  the  shirt-sleeves  tucked 
up ;  giving  one  unpleasant  ideas  that  he  would 
not  mind  cutting  one's  leg  off  immediately — '  if 
not  sooner.'  He  is  thoroughly  good-nutured 
and  obliging,  and  very  attentive  to  our  mess. 
Le  Vescomte  you  know.  He  improves,  if  pos- 
sible, on  closer  acquaintance.  Fairholme, 
you  know  or  have  seen,  is  a  smart,  agreeable 
companion,  and  a  well-infonned  man.  Sargent, 
a  nice,  pleasant-looking  lad,  very  eood-natnred. 
Dcs  Voeux,  I  knew  in  the  Cornwallis.  He  went 
out  in  her  to  join  the  Endymion,  and  was  then 
a  mere  boy.  He  is  now  a  most  unexceptionable, 
clever,  agreeable,  light-hearted,  obliging  young 
fellow,  and  a  great  favourite  of  Hodgson's, 
which  is  much  in  his  favour  besides.  Graham 
Grore,  the  first  lieutenant,  a  man  of  great  sta- 
bility of  character,  a  very  good  officer,  and  the 
sweetest  of  tempers,  is  not  so  much  a  man  of 
the  world  as  Fairholme  or  Des  Voeux,  is  more 
of  Le  Vescomtc's  style,  without  liis  shyness. 
He  plays  the  flute  dreadfully  well,  draws  some- 


times very  well,  sometimes  very  badly,  but  is 
altogether  a  capital  fellow. 

"Here  ends  my  catalogue.  I  don't  know 
whether  I  have  managed  to  convey  an  impres- 
sion of  our  mess,  and  you  know  me  sufficiently 
to  be  sure  that  I  mention  their  little  faults, 
failings,  and  peculiarities  in  aU  charity.  I  wish 
I  could,  however,  convey  to  you  a  just  idea  of 
the  immense  stock  of  good  feeling,  good-humour, 
and  real  kindliness  of  heart  in  our  small  mess. 

We  are  very  happy." 

They  are  very  happy.  What  a  pathos  in 
those  four  simple  words,  read  by  the  light  of 
our  after  experience!  They  arc  very  happy. 
How  delightfully  the  little  strokes  of  character 
in  the  journal  open  the  view  to  us  of  the  cheer- 
ful, simple-hearted  social  intercourse  of  the 
saUor-brotherhood !  How  vividly,  between  tears 
and  smiles,  we  see  the  honest  faces  round  the 
mess-table,  as  day  by  day  draws  the  good  ship 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  cruel  north!  Purser 
Osmar,  taking  his  after-dinner  pinch,  and 
playing  his  rubber ;  long,  straight,  pleasantly- 
laughing  Goodsir,  matching  his  learning  and  has 
science  against  ice-master  Keid,  and  his  natural 
north-country  sharpness;  plump,  white-handed 
Surgeon  Stanley,  with  an  attentive  eye  to  the 
appointments  of  the  mess-table ;  little,  quiet, 
steady,  black-haired  Crouch,  listening  to  the 
conTcrsation,  while  sweet-tempered  Des  Voeux 
keeps  it  going  pleasantly,  and  Graham  Gore 
sits  near  at  hand,  ready  to  while  away  the  time, 
when  the  talk  flags,  with  a  tune  on  lus  flute ; — 
one  by  one,  these  members  of  the  doomed  ship's 
company  appear  before  us  again  :  fold  by  fold, 
the  snowy  veil  wreathed  over  them  is  melted 
from  view,  and  the  dead  and  gone  come  back  to 
us  for  a  little  while  from  the  icy  keeping  of 
Death. 

The  journal,  so  careful  and  so  considerate  in 
describing  the  officers,  does  not  forget  the  men. 
They,  too,  come  in  for  their  share  of  kindly  and 
clear-sighted  notice. 

"  Our  men  are  all  fine,  hearty  fellows,  mostly 
north-countrymen,  with  a  few  men-of-war's  men. 
We  feared  at  Stronmess  that  some  of  them 
would  repent,  and  it  is  usual  to  allow  no  leave 
— the  Terror  did  not.  But  two  men  wanted  to 
see — one  his  wife,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for 
four  years,  and  the  other  his  mother,  whom  he 
had  not  seen  for  seventeen — so  I  let  them  go  to 
Kirkwall,  fourteen  miles  off.  I  also  allowed  a 
man  of  each  mess  to  go  on  shore  for  provisions. 
They  all  came  on  board  to  their  leave ;  but 
findmg  we  were  not  going  to  sea  till  the  follow- 
ing morning,  four  men  (who  probably  had  taken 
a  leetle  too  much  wliisky,  among  them  was  the 
little  old  man  who  had  not  seen  nis  wife  for  four 
years)  took  a  small  boat  that  lay  alongside,  and 
went  on  shore  without  leave.  Their  absence 
was  soon  discovered,  and  Fairholme,  assisted  by 
Baillie,  and  somebody  or  other,  brought  all  on 
board  by  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve each  intended  coming  on  board  (if  he  had 
been  sober  enough),  especially  the  poor  man  with 
the  wife;  but,  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
service,  these  men  should  have  been  severely 
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punished— one  metbod  being  to  stop  their  pay 
and  give  it  to  the  constables,  or  others,  who  ap- 
prehended them.  It  struck  me,  however,  tliat  the 
punishment  is  intended  to  prevent  misconduct  iu 
others,  and  not  to  revenge  their  individual  mis- 
conduct :  men  know  very  well  when  they  are  in 
the  wrong,  and  there  is  clearlj^  no  chance  of  any 
repetition  of  the  offence  until  we  get  to  Val- 
paraiso, or  the  Sandwich  Islands ;  so  I  got  iip  at 
four  o'clock,  had  everybody  on  deck,  sent  Gore 
and  the  sergeant  of  marines  below,  and  searched 
the  whole  deck  for  spirits,  which  were  thrown 
overboard.  This  took  two  jyood  hours;  soon 
after  which  we  up  anchor,  aftd  made  sail  out. 
I  said  nothing  to  any  of  tliem.  They  evidently 
expected  a  rowing,  and  the  old  man  with  the 
wile  looked  very  sheepish,  and  would  not  look 
me  in  the  face  ;  but  nothing  more  was  said,  and 
the  men  have  behaved  not  a  bit  the  worse  ever 
since." 

Was  Ihis  wise  forbearance,  this  merciful  in- 
terpretation of  the  true  end  of  punishment,  ten- 
deny  remembered,  on  both  sides,  when  officers 
and  men  lay  helpless  together,  waiting  for  their 
long  release,  in  the  voiceless  and  lifeless  soli- 
tudes of  the  North  ?  Even  such  a  trifle  as  the 
memory  of  what  had  happened  at  Stromness 
might  have  helped  to  soothe  the  last  moments 
of  some  among  the  lost  men  when  the  end  was 
near  at  hand.  We  may  at  least  hope  and  be- 
lieve that  it  might  have  "been  so. 

The  journal  which  has,  thus  far,  mainly  occu- 
pied itself  with  life  and  cliaracter  on  board  the 
Erebus,  goes  on  to  narrate  the  various  events 
and  changes  of  weather  which  accompanied  the 
progress  of  the  ships  on  the  fatal  northward 
voyage.  On  the  lltn  and  12th  of  June,  the  wind 
is  high — the  colour  of  the  sea  is  "  a  beautiful, 
delicate,  cold-looking  green" — "  long  rollers,  as 
if  carved  out  of  the  essence  of  glass  bottles," 
swell  onwards  in  grand  procession,  meeting  the 
vessels.  The  rate  of  sailing  is  so  rapid,  with  the 
high  wind  in  their  favour,  that  they  get  witliin 
six  miles  of  Iceland.  On  the  14th  the  rain 
pours  down  and  the  fogs  close  round  thenu  The 
Erebus  sails  on  through  the  dense  obscurity, 
with  the  Terror  on  one  side,  and  the  transport 
on  the  other,  aU  three  keeping  close  together 
for  fear  of  losing  each  other.  On  this  day  the 
officers  amuse  themselves  by  arranging  their 
books,  and  find  to  their  satisfaction  that  they 
can  produce  a  very  sufficient  library.  Ice- 
master  Reid  comes  out  in  his  quaint  expe- 
rienced way  with  a  morsel  of  useful  information 
on  the  subject  of  cookery.  He  sees  the  steward 
towing  some  fish  overboard  to  try  and  get  a 
little  of  the  salt  out  of  it ;  roars  out  sarcastically, 
"  What  are  you  making  faces  at  there  ?  Tliat's 
not  the  way  to  get  the  sarli  oout ;"  and  instructs 
the  steward  to  boil  the  fish  first,  and  then  to 
take  it  off  the  fire  and  keep  it  just  not  boiling. 
It  is  Saturday  night  when  Reid  sets  matters 
right  with  the  salt  fish ;  and  he  and  Purser 
Osmar  socially  hob-and-nob  together,  drinking 
the  favourite  sea-toast  of  Sweethearts  and  Wives, 
and  asking  Captain  Fitzjames  to  join  them. 
He,  poor  fellow,  meets  them  with  his  light- 


hearted  joke,  in  return — says  he  has  not  got  a 
sweetlieart  and  does  not  want  a  wife — and  ends 
the  entry  in  his  journal,  for  that  day,  by  writing 
"  good  night"  to  his  dear  friends  in  Euirland. 

On  the  16th  it  is  calm  enough  to  allow  of  a 
boat  visit  to  the  Terror.  On  the  17th  the  night 
is  cloudy,  with  a  bright  light  on  the  horizon  to 
the  norui-east,  which  Grore  thinks  is  the  Aurora 
Borealis.  Practical  Reid,  with  his  old  whaling 
experience,  calls  it  ice-bUnk.  Captain  Eitz- 
iames  says  it  is  the  reflexion  of  sunset,  and 
likens  the  effect  of  it  to  a  large  town  on  fire 
twenty  miles  off.  On  the  18tn,  they  make  a 
catalogue  of  their  little  library ;  and,  remember- 
ing that  it  is  "  Waterloo  Day,"  drink  the  Duke 
of  Wellington's  health  at  Sir  John  Franklin's 
table.  On  this  day,  also,  the  "  crow's  nest"  is 
completed.  It  is  usually  "  a  cask,  lined  with 
canvas,  at  the  fore-topmast  head,  for  a  man  to 
stand  in  to  look  out  for  channels  in  the  ice ;" 
on  board  the  Erebus,  however,  it  is  "  a  sort  of 
canvas  cylinder,  hooped."  Ice-master  Reid  is 
to  be  perched  up  ia  this  observatory,  and  criti- 
cises it,  with  his  north-country  eye  on  the  main 
chance,  as  "  a  very  expensive  one."  At  ten  at 
night — the  time  which,  allowing  for  difference 
of  longitude,  answers  to  half-past  seven  in  Lon- 
don— Captain  Fitzjames  takes  a  glass  of  brandy- 
and-watcr,  in  honour  of  his  own  anticipated  pro- 
motion at  the  brevet  of  the  18th,  which  has  been 
talked  of  in  England.  He  pleases  himself  with 
the  idea  that  he  is  taking  an  imaginary  glass  of 
Mrine  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coningham,  at  that 
moment ;  and,  while  he  is  telling  them  this  in  the 
journal,  Reid  comes  in,  and  sees  him  writing  as 
usual.  "  Why,  Mister  Jems,"  says  the  surprised 
ice-master,  perplexedly  scratching  his  head,  "you 
never  seem  to  me  to  sleep  at  arl ;  you're  always 
writin !"  On  the  21st  the  ships  are  in  Davis'? 
Straits ;  bottle-nose  whales  are  plunging  and 
tumbling  all  round  them ;  and  tree-trunks,  with 
the  bark  rubbed  off  by  the  ice,  are  floating  by. 
The  next  day  is  Sunday :  it  is  blowing  hard,  and 
the  ships  are  rolling  prodigiously ;  but  they  con- 
trive to  struggle  through  the  Church  service  on 
the  lower  deck.  The  23rd  brings  a  downright 
gale;  the  dinner-party  in  Sir  John's  cabin  is 
obliged  to  be  given  up,  the  host  finding  that 
his  gueits  cannot  comoine  the  two  actions  of 
holding  on  and  eating  and  drinking  at  the  same 
time.  The  next  day  is  calmer ;  and  the  Arctic 
cold  begins  to  make  itself  so  sensibly  felt,  that 
the  ship's  monkey  is  obliged  to  be  clothed  in  a 
blanket,  frock,  and  trousers,  which  tlie  sailors 
have  made  for  her.  On  the  25th,  they  sight  the 
coast  of  Greenland,  "  rugged,  and  sparkling 
with  snow."  The  sea  is  now  of  a  delicate  blue 
in  the  shadows,  and  so  calm  that  "  the  Terror's 
mast-heads  are  reflected  close  alongside,  though 
she  is  half  a  mile  off.  The  air  is  delightfully 
cool  and  bracing,  and  everybody  is  in  good- 
humour  cither  with  himself  or  his  neighbours. 
Captain  Fitzjames  has  been  on  deck  all  day, 
taking  observations.  Goodsir  is  catching  the 
most  extraordinary  animals  in  a  net,  and  is  in 
ecstasies.  Gore  and  Des  Voeux  are  over  the 
side,  poking  with  nets  and  long  poles,  with 
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cigars  in  tbeir  mouths,  and  Osniar  langhinff." 
Captain  Fitzjames  is  weary  and  sleepy  with  nis 
day's  work ;  but  he  will  not  go  to  bed  until  he 
has  written  these  few  lines  in  his  journal,  be- 
cause this  is  the  memorable  day  on  which  the 
TOyagera  have  first  seen  the  Arctic  laud. 

On  the  27th,  they  are  all  enlivened  by  an  un- 
expected visit  at  sea.  The  skipper  of  a  Shet- 
land brig  comes  on  board.  He  is  up  in  these 
high  latitudes  on  a  fishing  speculation,  and  he 
has  presented  himself  to  shaxe  hands  with  the 
little  old  man  who  went  to  visit  his  wife  at 
Strom  iiess,  and  who  had  once  been  mate  on 
board  the  brig.  On  the  29th  they  pass  some 
grand  icebergs,  which  do  not  look,  as  we  all 
suppose,  like  rocks  of  ice,  but  like  "huge 
masses  of  pure  snow,  furrowed  with  caverns  and 
dark  ravines."  The  1st  of  July  brings  the  ships 
witliin  a  day's  sail  of  Whalefish  Islands,  at  which 
place  the  transport  is  to  be  unloaded  of  her 

{»rovisions  and  coals,  and  left  to  return  to  Eng- 
and.  On  the  evening  of  that  day,  there  are 
sixty-five  icebergs  in  sight ;  and  the  vessek  sail 
in  "  among  a  shoal  of  some  hundred  walruses, 
tumbling  over  one  another,  diving  and  splashing 
with  their  fins  and  tails,  and  looking  at  the 
ships  with  their  grim,  solcnm-looking  counte- 
nances and  small  neads,  bewhiskered  and  be- 
tusked."  On  the  2nd,  they  find  themselves  in  a 
fog,  "right  under  a  dense,  black-looking  coast 
topped  with  snow."  This  is  Disco,  a  Danish 
settlement.  The  scenery  is  grand,  but  desolate 
beyond  expression.  At  midnight.  Captain  Fitz- 
james finds  Purser  Osmar  on  deck,  cheerfully 
dancing  with  an  imaginary  skipping-rope. 
"  What  a  happy  fellow  you  are,"  says  Captain 
Fitzjames  ;  "  always  in  good  humour.'  "  Well, 
sir,'  answers  cheerful  Osmar,  "if  I  am  not 
happy  here,  I  don't  know  where  else  I  could 
be."  The  4th  finds  them  safe  in  their  tempo- 
rary haven  at  the  Whalefish  Islands.  The  next 
day,  every  man  is  on  shore,  "  running  about  for 
a  sort  ot  holiday,  getting  eider  ducks'  eggs, 
curious  mosses  and  plants,  and  shells."  It  is 
warm  enough  again,  now,  for  the  mosquitoes  to 
be  biting.  During  this  fine  weather,  the  tran 
sport  will  probably  be  unloaded,  either  on  Mon- 
day the  7th,  or  Tuesday  the  8th;  and  on  the 
9th  or  10th,  the  two  Discovery  Ships  will  per- 
haps be  on  their  way  to  Lancaster  Sound.  It 
is  reported  that  this  is  the  mildest  and  earliest 
summer  known  in  those  regions,  and  that  the  ice 
is  clear  all  the  way  through  the  coming  voyage. 
Guided  by  Sir  John  Franklin's  experience,  the 
officers  expect  to  reach  Lancaster  Sound  as  soon 
as  the  1st  of  August;  but  this  information  is 
not  to  be  generally  communicated  in  England 
from  the  fear  of  maiking  the  public  too  sanguine 
about  the  season.  Captain  Fitzjames'sown  idea 
is  that  they  have  "a  good  chance  of  getting 
through  this  year,  if  it  is  to  be  done  at  all  •,' 
but  he  is  himself  privately  inclined  to  hope  that 
no  such  extraordinary  luck  may  happen  to  them, 
as  he  wants  "  to  have  a  winter  for  magnetic  ob- 
servations." 

With  this  little  outbreak  of  professional  en- 
thusiasm, and  with  this  description  of  the  future 


prospects  of  the  expedition,  the  deeply-interest- 
ing narrative  draws  to  a  close.  Its  few  con- 
cluding lines  are  thus  expressed : 

"  Your  journal  is  at  an  end,  at  least  for  the 
present.  I  do  hope  it  has  amused  you,  but  I 
tear  not ;  for  what  can  there  be  in  an  old  tub 
like  this,  with  a  parcel  of  sea-bears,  to  amuse  a 
'lady  fair?'  This,  however,  is  difagon  deparUr,  for 
I  think,  in  reality,  that  you  will  have  been  amused 
in  some  parts  and  interested  in  others,  but  I 
shall  not  read  back,  for  fear  of  not  liking  it,  and 
tearing  it  up." 

Those  are  the  last  words.  They  are  dated 
Sunday,  the  6th  of  July,  1845.  Five  days  later, 
on  the  11th,  Captain  Fitzjames  sends  a  letter 
to  his  friend,  with  the  journals,  still  dating 
from  the  Whalefish  Islands.  The  ships  are  ex- 
pected to  sail  on  the  night  of  the  12th  for 
Lancaster  Sound.  If  no  tidings  are  received  in 
England  before  the  June  of  the  next  year,  letters 
are  to  be  despatched,  on  the  chance  of  reaching 
those  to  whom  they  are  addressed,  to  Petro 
Paulowski,  in  Kamschatka.  Tiie  closing  sen- 
tence in  the  letter  is,  "  God  bless  you  and  every- 
thing belonging  to  you."  Those  simple,  warm- 
hearted words  are  the  last  that  reach  us,  before 
the  endless  and  the  awful  silence  that  follows. 
With  "  God  bless  you  and  all  belonging  to  you," 
the  two  ships'  companies  drift  away  from  us 
into  the  frozen  seas.  The  little  flicker  of  light 
that  we  have  viewed  them  by  for  a  moment, 
dies  out,  and  the  long  night  falls  darkly  between 
us  and  them — the  night  whose  eternal  morning 
dawns  in  the  glory  of  another  world. 
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'Tis  noonday.    On  Italian  plains 

I  look  to  see  tlie  ripening  corn 
Shoot  sunward  all  its  apears,  the  vine 
Adown  the  hill-sidea  wreathe  and  twine ; 

And  peasants  bred  and  born 
Among  the  plains,  among  the  hills, 
The  vileys,  with  their  singing  rilla, 
I  turn  expectant  eyes  to  see, 
Crying  aloud,  on  bended  knee, 
"  Thanks  to  the  living  God  !" 

What  meets  my  eye  ?   Fair  corn-fields  red, 
But  not  with  flush  of  summer  sun, 

Nor  blaze  of  poppies. — Men  lie  dead 

By  hundreds — thousands — every  one 
Ghastly  and  gory,  and  the  sod 
Sends  up  a  reek  of  human  blood 

Bedder  than  grape-blood  ;  moans  and  cries 

Of  men  in  hopeless  agonies 

Rise  up  through  the  polluted  air, 

Bise  up  to  Heaven,  but  who  cries  there 
»  Thanks  to  the  living  God  1" 

I  see  a  city  wide  and  fair ; 

Through  the  broad  streets  a  pageant  goea, 
And  men  shout  loud,  and  women  smile, 
And  up  the  chill  and  solemn  aisle 

Of  a  cathedral  onward  flows 

A  proud  procession. — Priestly  men, 
Whose  trade  is  prayer  and  peace,  and  then 

A  (air-haired  woman,  whose  dark  eyes 

Seem  full  of  saddened  memories, 
Assumes  the  imperial  chair. 

They  kneel,  and  through  the  flattering  air 
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Melodious  thander  swells  and  rolls, 
And  from  that  mase  of  human  souls 
Bursts  forth — because  those  men  afar 
Were  slaughtered  in  a  bloody  war — 
"  Thanks  to  the  living  God  !" 


,  • .  JJUliOPEAN  MUTINY  IN  INDIA. 

I  AH  a  merchant  in  a  flourishing  way  of  busi- 
ness, and  within  the  past  ten  years  I  have  sat 
for  n  borough  in  Parliament.  Five-and-twcnty 
\ears  ago  I  was  a  private  soldier  in  the  Bengjil 
ilorse  Artillery.  I,  therefore,  feel  that  I  have 
a  right  to  say  somethine  touching  the  recent 
mutiny  of  the  late  East  India  Company's  rcgi- 
u\enl&  serving  in  Bengal. 

I  au^  not  about  to  defend  the  men,  but  to 
state  a  few  facts  that  may  possibly  extenuate 
the  offence  of  which  they  have  been  guilty. 

The  bulk  of  the  English  journals  that  have 
<»nimented  on  this  important  question  have 
either  not  comprehended  it,  or  else,  in  a  praise- 
worthy spirit  of  loyalty,  have  been  led  to 
indulge  in  expressions  undeservedly  harsh. 

Now,  tohai  is  the  question  ?  It  is  this.  Had 
the  Government  the  ri,^ht,  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen, 
to  transfer  a  large  oody  of  troops  from  the 
service  of  the  East  India  Company  to  that  of 
the  Crown,  in  the  same  way  that  live  stock 
is  frequently  sold  with  an  estate?  Had 
Farliument  the  right  ?  I  deny  the  right, 
and  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  that  had  I  been 
serving  in  my  old  brirade  when  "the  order" 
went  forth,  I  should  nave  stated  quietly  and 
calmly  what  I  am  now  about  to  state ;  and 
if  I  had  not  been  listened  to,  I  should  have 
joined  those  who  refused  to  obey  the  roU  call. 

"  Then  you  would  have  been  a  rebel !"  some 
testy  old  gentleman  or  inconsiderate  young  man 
may  exclaim. 

Listen !  As  soon  as  I  became  of  age  I  was 
entitled  to  several  thousand  pounds,  which  were 
duly  handed  over  to  me,  on  demand,  by  the 
executors  of  my  late  father's  will.  (My  father 
was  an  opulent  corn-factor  in  the  north  of 
England.  He  died  leaving  fifty  thousand  pounds 
to  be  divided  amongst  his  ten  children,  of  whom 
I  was  the  filth  son.)  I  was  not  very  long  in 
"  running  through"  my  patrimony,  and  perpe- 
trated many  acts  of  folly,  of  whica  I  have  since 
duly  repented.  My  means  of  living  exhausted, 
I  became  a  perfect  nuisance  to  my  relations ;  for 
n)y  habits  were  such  that,  as  soon  as  I  was  pos- 
sessed of  money,  I  spent  it  in  taverns.  At 
length  they  denied  me  admittance  to  their 
liouses,  and  took  no  notice  of  mc  when  they  saw 
me  in  the  streets.  With  a  few  sovereigns  in 
my  pocket  (a  donation  from  one  of  my  sisters,  on 
the  condition  that  I  would  leave  my  native 
town),  I  came  to  London  to  seek  employment. 
Whilst  thinking,  in  various  public-houses,  what 
employ  I  might  be  really  fit  for,  my  sister's  gift 
dwmdled  away,  till  I  was  left  with  only  nuie- 
pencc.  In  that  frame  of  mind  which  generally 
attends  upon  persons  in  the  circumstances  1  have 
described,  I  was  passing  the  Horse  Guards, 
when  my  attention  was  attracted  by  a  placard 


on  the  walls.  It  was  headed :  "  Wanted,  for  the 
East  India  Company's  Horse  Artil'ery,  a  few 
Young  Men."  As  soon  as  I  had  read  the  placard 
I  made  up  my  mind  to  enlist,  and  go  to  India. 
As  I  am  about  six  feet  two  in  height,  and  was 
not  at  all  bad  looking,  T  dare  say  I  might  have 
been  admitted  into  the  Blues  or  the  Life 
Guards.  But,  I  would  have  perished  rather  than 
have  done  so,  for  in  all  probability  I  should  have 
been  recognised,  some  day  or  other,  by  those  who 
had  knoVn  me  in  the  days  of  my  prosperity ; 
and  had  the  truth  come  to  the  knowledge  of  my 
sisters,  for  whom  I  had  a  great  affection,  it 
would  have  pained  them  exceedingly  to  hear 
that  I  was  a  private  soldier. 

I  sought  the  sergeant  to  whom  reference  was 
made  in  the  placard,  and,  that  very  afternoon,  I 
took  "  the  shilling,"  and  became,  to  every  intent 
and  purpose,  a  soldier  in  the  East  India  Companfs 
service.  What  was  really  the  oath  I  took,  I  know 
not ;  but,  whatever  it  was,  it  was  what  it  luis 
always  been  regarded,  as — so  far  as  serving  as  a 
soldier  was  concerned — a  matter  of  form.  My 
compact  was  to  serve  in  the  East,  and  not  else- 
where. To  serve  the  king  in  the  East :  that  is  to 
say,  to  fight  the  enemies  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, I '  should  have  had  no  objection ;  but  to 
serve  the  king  generally,  to  go  to  the  colonies 
if  required,  or  be  brought  back  with  a  regiment 
to  England,  I  would  not  have  undertaken  upon 
any  consideration,  for  the  reasons  I  have  already 
assigned. 

On  my  arrival  in  India  I  was  "drafted," 
and  sent  up  the  country  to  Meerut,  where  I 
joined  the  brigade.  To  my  joy,  as  well  as  to  my 
surprise,  I  found  that  the  Duli  of  the  men  were 
well-informed,  respectable  persons.  Many  of 
them  had,  like  myself,  enjoyed  a  position  in  the 
middle  class  of  society,  and  had  received  a  good 
education.  Some  few  were  the  sons  of  baronets, 
and  we  had  more  than  one  aristocrat  in  the 
ranks.  I  say  it,  without  any  intention  to  offend 
the  brave  soldiers  who  serve  the  Crown,  that 
the  great  body  of  the  Company's  army  was  com- 
posed of  men  of  a  very  superior  stamp  to  the 
great  body  of  the  royal  army.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  intelligent  and  educated  men  are  not 
to  be  found  in  the  royal  army,  but  that  they  are 
not  so  commonly  found — nothing  like  it — as 
in  the  late  Companjr's  European  army,  and  more 
especially  in  the  artillery. 

I  had  not  been  very  long  with  the  brigade 
before  several  men  who  belonged  to  my  troop 
were  selected  to  fill  sundry  appointments  whicn 
became  vacant.  One,  became  a  cattle  sergeant ; 
another,  went  into  the  commissariat  department ; 
another,  into  the  barrack  department ;  another, 
into  the  Surveyor-General's  department ;  and  so 
on.  These  appointments  were  not  only  well 
paid,  but  they  rend6red  the  men  who  held  them 
extremely  comfortable.  Each  man  had  a 
bungalow  to  himself,  could  afford  to  keep  a  pony 
and  a  counle  of  servants,  and,  what  is  more, 
marry,  ana  have  his  little  family  about  him. 
These  were  the  prizes  which  were  open  to  all 
men  serving  in  the  ranks  of  the  East  India 
Company's  European   army.     (There  were  no 
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such  priaes  for  men  in  the  royal  army.  Not 
even  tlie  officers  of  that  army  were  eligible  for 
staff  employ.)  So  long  as  a  man  conducted 
himself  with  sobriety  and  integrity  in  these  ap- 
pointments there  was  no  chance  of  his  being 
"remanded  to  his  regiment."  He  was  there 
for  life,  or  until  he  pleased  to  become  a  pen- 
sioner. 

Had  it,  in  those  days,  been  proposed  to  hand 
over  the  men  of  the  Company's  European  army 
to  the  royal  army,  or  to  deprive  them  of  the 
privileges  that  belonged  to^  their  branch  of  the 
service,  there  would  have  been  a  mutiny  to  a 
certainty  ;  and  I  speak  from  experience  when  I 
say  that  the  officers  of  the  Company's  army, 
native  and  European,  woidd  have  sympathised 
with  the  men ;  for,  they  would  have  regarded 
the  measure  as  the  first  step  towards  depriving 
themselves  of  those  privileges  which  they  looked 
upon  as  vested  rights.  Who  can  forget  the 
clamour  that  the  Company's  officers  made,  when 
Lord  Hardinge  appomted  the  late  Captain  S. 
Fisher,  of  her  Majesty's  3rd  Dragoons,  to  the 
command  of  a  regiment  of  Irregular  Cavalry  ? 
The  murmurs  of  these  gentlemen  flooded  the 
correspondence  columns  of  all  the  newspapers 
in  India,  and,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  they  peti- 
tioned against  this  "innovation;"  it  is  well 
known  that  the  Court  of  Directors,  when,  out 
of  respect  to  Lord  Hardinge,  they  sanctioned  the 
appointment,  expressed  their  disapproval  thereof, 
and  hoped  that  "  the  rules  of  the  service"  would 
not  be  again  violated. 

Now,  although  the  rebellion  of  1857  com- 
pletely altered  tlie  state  of  affairs,  and  rendered 
it  prudent  that  the  empire  should  be  held  in  the 
name  of  the  Crown,  I  maintain  that  it  did  not 
alter  the  rights  of  any  man — I  care  not  what  his 
rank  may  have  b?en — in  the  service  of  the  East 
India  Company.  When  poor  old  John  Com- 
pany died,  his  old  servants,  one  and  all,  had  the 
option  to  serve  its  successor  in  the  East,  or  not, 
according  to  the  bent  o'f  individual  inclina- 
tion. Old  John  had  no  more  power  to  will  and 
bequeath  them,  than  I  have  tne  power  to  will 
and  bequeath  my  domestic  servants  to  my  son 
after  my  decease.  And  when  Lord  Clyde  pro- 
mulgates that  "  no  one  can  disobey  an  act  of 
Parliament,"  I  desire  to  ask  what  House  of 
Commons  would  ever  dream  of  converting  a 
British  subject  into  a  mere  chattel  ?  As  well 
might  Parliament  have  passed  an  act  that  when 
the  Crown  bought  from  the  Peninsular  and 
Orienlid  Company,  that  magnificent  steam-ship 
the  Himalaya,  all  her  crew,  from  Captain  Kellock 
down  to  the  cabin-boys,  were  to  oelong  to  the 
Koyal  Navy,  and  serve"  therein,  without  being 
asked  even,  whether  it  would  bo  agreeable  for 
them  to  do  so !  L  have  a  great  rcsj)ect  for  Lord 
Clyde,  and  no  one  can  admire  more  than  I  do 
the  tact  he  has  exhibited  iji  order  to  quell  this 
serious  outbreak ;  but,  when  his  lordship  speaks 
of  "  the  act  affectbg  ail  grades  equally,"  I  must, 
with  all  due  deference,  dispute  the  truth  of  that 
proDOsition;  I  would  ur-je,  too,  that  the  re- 
mark itself  shows  that  the  men  were  not  pro- 
perly dealt  with,  since  it  admits  that  all  the 


servants  of  the  Company,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  had  equal  rights  with  respect  to 
future  service.  The  officer,  civil  or  military  in 
India  (or  in  England  for  that  matter),  may  resign 
the  service  whenever  he  chooses.  He  has 
simply  to  send  in  his  "papers"  (if  a  military 
man),  or  his  "  resignation  (if  a  civilian),  and  he 
is  released  from  servitude  as  a  matter  of  course. 
It  is  not  so  with  the  private  soldier.  If  the 
Company's  European  troops  had  once  gone  over 
to  the  Crown,  by  order,  there  would  have  been 
an  end  to  any  remonstrance  afterwards.  Not 
so  with  their  oflicers.  The  very  day  after  they 
had  read  to  the  men  the  Proclamation  by  the 
Governor-General  of  India,  they  might  have  re- 
quested permission  to  retire,  and  it  would  have 
been  granted.  And  so  with  a  magistrate,  or 
collector,  or  judge  in  the  service  of  the  late 
East  India  Company. 

I  have  confined  my  remarks  to  what  I  consider 
was  the  right  of  the  European  soldier  in  the 
late  East  India  Company's  army.  So  far  as  the 
prudence  of  denying  that  he  had  such  right  is 
concerned,  there  can  be  no  question  tliat  it  was  a 
most  ill-advised  measure ;  aud  when  the  point  was 
referred  to  the  home  authorities,  it  should  have 
been  strongly  recommended  by  the  Governor- 
General  that  it  ought  to  be  yielded.  The  idea 
that  50,000/.  should  be  suffered,  under  such 
peculiar  eircumstsmces,  to  imperil,  for  a  second 
time,  the  existence  of  British  rule  in  India, 
says  very  little  for  the  wisdom  of  those  entrusted 
with  the  management  of  affairs  in  the  East. 

The  Times,  in  an  able  article  on  the  ques- 
tion, well  remarked,  as  to  this  part  of  the 
case  (namely,  the  prudence  of  the  measure), 
that  the  bouaty  might  have  been  gracefully 
bestowed  as  a  reward  for,  or  in  recognition  of, 
the  meritorious  services  so  recently  performed 
by  the  men  who  claimed  it.  The  danger  of  not 
complying  with  this  reasonable  demand  of  the 
men,  so  respectfully  urg«d  in  the  first  in- 
stance, ought  to  have  been  apparent ;  and  it  is 
impossible  to  praise  Lord  Clyde  too  highly  for 
the  sagacious  manner  in  which  he  behavea,  when 
the  disastrous  news  reached  him  at  Simlah.  Who 
shall  say  what  would  have  been  the  consequence 
had  any  of  the  recusants  been  fired  upon  ?  Wc 
should  have  had,  not  only  a  vast  number 
of  our  own  countrymen  (all  trained  soldiers  and 
inured  to  the  climate)  up  in  arms  against  us ; 
but,  every  native  rebel  chief  and  all  their  retainers, 
whom  those  very  men  helped  to  subdue,  espousing 
the  cause  of  the  men,  with  the  ultimate  object 
of  serving  their  own  great  end — the  overthrow 
of  Britisli  rule  in  India. 


FIRST-FLOOR  WINDOWS. 

I  AM  not  one  of  those  impertinent  modemdevils 
upon  two  sticks — the  men  upon  stilts.  1  am  not  a 
wiudow-cleauer  (fearfid  traue !),  a  house-painter, 
nor  a  performer  on  the  acrobatic  "perch,"'  but 
simply  an  omnibus  traveller  through  the  London 
streets,  who  always  prefers  to  sit  outside.  I 
spend  much  time  and  money  on  the  top  of  these 
useful  vehicles,  and  I  never  attempt  to  secure 
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the  box  scat.  I  never  smoke,  and  I  have,  there- 
fore, no-cigars  to  offer  to  the  driver ;  I  know 
iiothinj*  of  horses,  and  my  conversational  powers 
are,  therefore,  too  limited  for  a  box-seat  pas- 
senger. My  place  is  tlie  knife-board ;  and  there 
I  sit,  watching  those  two  intelligent  eyes  of  every 
passing  household — the  first-floor  windows— not 
offensively,  1  hope  :  not  pryingly,  I  know  :  but 
lazily,  and,  perhaps,  reflectively,  like  a  boy  who 
olts  into  London  from  some  pleasant  country 
road  in  summer,  lying  face  downwards  on  a 
carted  bed  of  tares. 

From  this  position  I  have  seen  you,  fattest 
of  fat  men,  dweller  in  that  old  English 
fourteenth-century  house,  with  the  pointed 
roof,  in  one  of  the  main  thoroughfares.  I 
have  watched  you  on  a  sultry  June  morn- 
ing, perhaps,  before  business  hours,  squeezed 
through  that  small,  overhanging  first-floor  win- 
dow, smoking  that  heavy  meerschaum  pipe,  whose 
bowl  hung  dangling  almost  upon  the  nats  of  the 
passers-by.  I  have  gazed  upon  you  as  you  leaned 
fonvard,  without  any  regard  to  the  antique 
building  that  sustained  you,  until  I  thought  the 
wliole  bulging^fabric  would  have  fallen,  in  pow- 
dered feebleness,  into  the  street.  The  small 
low  hutch,  or  shop,  immediately  under  your 
folded  arms,  in  whose  doorway  a  little  child 
could  scarcely  stand  upright,  has  sunk  in  on  one 
side,  like  a  hat  that  has  been  sat  upon  in  a  rail- 
way carriage.  Is  it  with  the  weight  of  your  vast 
buik  ?  for  so  it  appears  to  me. 

How  often,  too,  have  I  seen  vou,  rosy- 
cheeked  shopboy,  standing  upon  the  leaden 
ledge  of  that  shop  to  clean  these  first-floor  win- 
dows ?  Why  is  tlie  little  maid-of -all-work  (and 
no  play)  sent  to  clean  the  inside  of  the  glass, 
while  you  are  polisliing  the  outside  ?  Is  it  out 
of  kindness,  to  give  her  some  glimpses  of 
a  holiday  ?  Of  course,  the  task  is  a  long  while 
in  hand,  and  many  customers'  parcels  below 
are  waiting  to  be  taken  out ;  for  wiudow- 
cleaning,  by  two  such  labourers,  includes  a 
good  deal  of  face-making  and  face-dodging 
through  the  glass,  besides  a  little  romping  and 
flirtation.  The  wash-leather  drops  (quite  acci- 
dentally) into  the  street,  and  has  to  be  picked  up 
by  another  boy,  who  enviously  wal  ches  the  whole 
proceedings  from  the  pavement  below.  Perhaps 
Ee  is  a  rival  suitor  for  tne  hand  of  the  young  Cin- 
derella above,  who  looks  upon  him,  with  her  nose 
flattened  against  the  window-pane.  Crash  ^es 
the  glass,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  the  timid 
yotttn  in  the  street  decamps  like  a  young  deer. 
WiU  the  faithful  swain  on  the  shop-ledge 
take  the  blame  boldly  upon  himself,  and  be 
haunted  by  a  phantom  tenpence  which  is  always 

foing  to  be  stopped  out  of  his  wages  ?  Per- 
aps. 
How  many  first-floor  windows  have  I  seen 
that  aie  covered  with  large  efiigies  of  teapots, 
dustpans,  and  Wellington  boots?  Trade  is  a 
wise,  a  profitable,  and  an  honourable  thing ;  but 
it  ought  to  be  confined  to  the  shop.  If  I  took  tea 
in  drawing-rooms  over  tea-warehouses,  hardware- 
warehouses,  and  boot-warehouses,  I  should  not 
like  to  see  the  shadow  of  some  great  property 


emblem  of  my  entertainer's  trade  cast  across 
the  tabic,  while  the  substance  o^^scured,  at 
once,  the  prospect  and  the  light.  Next  to  a 
shark,  or  some  other  sea-monsfer,  peeping  into 
my  cabin  porthole,  1  should  object  to  a  gi- 
gantic dust-pan,  or  a  body-bath,  across  my  first- 
floor  window. 

I  have  often  passed  by  that  large  ehapd-like 
first-floor  window  over  a  tavern,  and  well  I 
know  to  what  it  leads.  Long-room,  or  club- 
room  ;  faded  piano  in  corner,  horsehair  seats  all 
round  the  wall ;  smell  of  beer  and  tobacco ; 
sawdust  and  sand  ;  crossed  pipes  on  tables ; 
canopy  at  the  end  (like  the  theatrical  tent  of 
Richard  the  Third  on  Bosworth  Field),  the  seat 
of  the  Perpetual  Grand  President  of  the  United 
Order  of  Provident  Tipplers.  Prudence  is  good 
in  fathers  of  families,  especially  when  influencing 
a  taste  for  gin-and-water.  There  is  something 
dry  and  sepulchral  about  savings  banks.  No- 
thmg  lUce  a  tavern  fund,  with  a  tavern  treasurer, 
and  tavern  conviviality  over  the  periodical  pay- 
ments— to  dii«inish  the  savings. 

A  short  length  of  aristocratic  by-street  and 
canaries  swinging  in  cages,  give  place  to  window 
conservatories,  aquariums,  small  household  jun- 
gles; pretty  little  boxes  of  imported  nature 
made  to  order  in  a  pretty  artificial  manner,  like 
a  waterfall  at  a  public  exhibition.  All  the  life 
in  the  street  is  shut  out  by  slirubs  in  which 
snakes  may  have  crept,  and  through  which  no 
vulgar,  inquiring  gaze  can  penetrate.  No 
matter.    Pass  on  to  the  next. 

A  sulky,  frowning  individual  is  standing,  with 
his  hands  in  his  pockets,  full  between  the  snow- 
flaked  muslin  curtains,  lowering  at  the  world. 
There  may  be  a  skeleton  of  temper  in  this  par- 
ticular house ;  but  it  is  hardly  wise  to  dance  its 
bony  legs  in  public. 

Take  a  lesson  from  your  next-door  neighbour, 
whose  feelings  are  soothed  by  playing  upon  the 
harp  ;  as  he  seems  to  tell  us  oy  displaying  the 
instrument  so  fuUy  in  the  window.  Past  sevenJ 
Cliina  jars,  between  rich  ruby  curtains ;  past 
another  conservatory,  thinly  planted,  in  which 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Romeo  is  paying  his  rpmved  at- 
tentions to  the  Hon.  Miss  Juliet ;  and  a  sudden 
turn  of  the  vehiele  plunges  us  amidst  another 
layer  of  first-floor  windows. 

Still  the  same  sick  paralysed  child,  whose  bed 
has  been  behind  that  curtam  for  so  many  years  ; 
whose  face  never  seems  to  grow  any  larger,  and 
who  is  always  playing,  in  summer,  with  that 
parched  and  sun-dned  dox  of  mignionette.  StiU 
the  same  vacant,  gaping  empty  rooms  to  let, 
through  which  you  can  see  the  walls  in  the  close 
yards  at  the  oack.  StiU  the  same  slovenly, 
broken,  lop-sided  Venetian  blinds,  barely  covering 
the  dirty  windows,  which  open  on  rooms  whose 
picture  it  is  not  difficult  to  draw.  Threads 
upon  the  floor,  saucepans  upon  the  hearth-rugs, 
kettles  upon  the  tables,  women  in  curl-papers  in 
the  afternoon,  and  generally  notliing  but  yellow- 
ness, dirt,  and  rags.  One  change  has  come  over 
the  first-floor  windows  of  the  street,  and  that  is 
where  a  new  inhabitant — a  refugee — sticking 
up  a  board  in  his  cheap  apartments,  announcing 
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that  he  teaches  Syriac,  coolly  intimates  his 
desire  to  be  starveato  death. 

Another  turn  of  the  vehicle,  and  we  are  in  a 
leading  thoroughfare  once  more. 

How  many  tradespeople  has  royalty  appointed, 
from  time  to  timc^  and  empowered  to  raise  the 
national  coat-of-arms  between  their  first-floor 
•windows?  And,  when  raised,  do  they  make 
the  gooseberries  larger,  the  meat  sweeter, 
the  bread  purer?  One  house  of  business 
that  boasts  tne  sign  of  distinguished  patronage 
is  proud  of  concealing  every  sign  of  its  trade.  Not 
a  shred,  not  a  patch,  not  an  atom  of  anything 
shows  itself  either  in  the  first-floor  windows  or 
any  others.  There  is  no  name  over  the  door- 
way to  distinguish  the  house  from  a  club- 
house, a  public  institution,  a  government  office, 
a  place  for  weighing  money  or  trying  guns,  a 
Trinity-house  (wnatever  that  may  be),  or  even 
a  family  mansion  of  sober  aspect.  Looking 
more  closely  at  the  building,  you  see  the  name  of 
"  Benbows"  in  small  letters,  and  that  is  all  the 
vulgar  publicity  which  this  distinguished  house 
requires.  It  is  its  pride  to  be  known  as  Ben- 
bows — nothing  more.  If  any  dwellers  in  Eng- 
land are  not  acquainted  with  Benbows,  they 
argue  themselves  unknown.  I  have  just  heard 
that  Benbows  is  an  upholsterer.     Thank  you. 

That  is  a  quiet  first-floor  window,  with  its 
neat,  short  Venetian  blinds  (like  a  window  in  a 
clean  Dutch  picture),  where  the  bust  of  Galeu 
looks  down  complacently  upon  a  nursemaid 
showing,  to  a  sturdy  infant,  the  passing  coaches. 
Below,  there  is  plenty  of  brimstone  and  treacle 
to  last  the  child  its  life,  for  its  father  is  a 
chemist ;  and,  though  some  people  may  affect  to 
call  him  a  poor  apothecary  (after  Shakespeare), 
his  profits  are  greater  than  many  surgeons',  and 
his  sitting-rooms  have  all  the  prim  severity  of  a 
physician's  study. 

How  often  have  I  passed  and  repassed  you, 
serenest  and  stoutest  of  womankind,  to  find 
you  growing  more  stout  aud  more  serene  every 
time  i  see  you  ?  You  have  retii-ed  from  business, 
which  is  very  wise  ;  but  still  you  sit  over  it,  which 
is  wiser  still.  While  the  human  ants  are  busy  in 

{our  thriving  hosier's  shop  below,  while  you  can 
ear  the  profitable  tramp  of  feet,  and  even  the 
chink  of  money  on  the  counters,  you  have  nothing 
todo  but  to  watch  the  street  traffic,  and  devour  the 
periodical  literature  of  vour  country.  Of  course 
you  took  your  late  husband's  foreman  into  part- 
nership, which  accounts  for  the  "  Co."  that  is 
added  to  the  familiar  name,  and  for  the  leisure 
you  are  enjoying  as  the  representative  of 
capital. 

rast  those  dusty  ground-glass  windows  that 
hide  the  stooping  law  writers ;  past  first-floor 
windows  full  of  suirt-collars ;  past  others  full  of 
strange-shaped  monsters  that  arc  made  of  india- 
rubber,  and  warranted  waterproof ;  past  others 
full  of  gigantic  toys  that  drive  young  passengers 
frantic,  and  large  open-mouthed  masks  through 
which  the  professional  pantomimist  must  surely 
leap,  in  spite  of  the  whole  available  body  of  real 
policemen ;  past  the  watchmaker's  over  a  pastry- 
cook's, where  a  number  of  graye-looking  men 


are  looking  through  the  shortest  of  telescopes, 
apparently  watching  the  tart-eaters  below ;  past 
what  looks  like  a  public  picture-gallery,  but 
wliich  is  a  fine  art  sale-room ;  and  past  a  first- 
floor  window,  standing  between  two  polished 
coliunns  of  the  colour  of  raspberry  jam,  liigh  up 
above  the  opposite  house-tops. 

Down  again  from  this  lomg-legged  looking  spe- 
cimen of  the  revived  Babyloman,  or  trading 
palatial  style  of  architecture,  to  an  accessible 
first-floor  window  of  a  common  barber's  shop, 
wherein  is  the  living  picture  of  the  lathered 
lamb  awaiting  the  sacrifice.  The  operator  is 
sharpening  his  razor  on  a  han?»ing  strap  that  is 
near  the  wndow,  and  is  teUiiig  tliat  old,  old 
story,  of  which  the  weather  forms  the  most 
noticeable  part. 

How  often  have  I  seen  that  young  Juliet  at 
No.  4,  and  that  young  Romeo  at  No.  5,  sitting, 
back  to  back,  in  adjoining  houses ;  each  reading 
a  book,  and  each  unconscious  of  the  other's 
presence  ;  both  evidently  formed  for  each  other, 
and  yet  never  destined  to  come  together ;  each 

foing  down  the  narrow,  separate  pathways  of 
fe,  that  never  meet,  and  yet  being  only  divided 
by  a  two-foot  brick  wall  ? 

The  first-floor  windows  of  my  theatre  make 
me  melancholy,  because  they  lie  at  the  back, 
and  arc  always  filled  with  wretched  fragments 
of  paper,  boards,  and  scenery,  instead  of  glass. 

The  flrst-floor  window  of  my  parish  church 
(the  first-floor  over  the  gravestones)  never 
pleases  me  on  a  working-day,  because  I  look 
through  the  dingy  glass  (we  have  a  horror  of 
coloured  devices  at  our  establishment),  and  see 
a  female  pew-opener  standing  in  the  pulpit, 
dusting  the  featherbed  cushions,  and  a  common 
charwoman  mopping  the  ten  commandments. 

The  flrst-floor  windows  of  my  workhouse — that 
is,  the  workhouse  which  I  help  to  support  by 
paying  heavy  poor's-rates — always  annoy  me, 
Dccause,  at  whatever  hour  of  the  night  or  morn- 
ing I  happen  to  pass  them,  they  are  lighted  up 
throughout  the  whole  length  and  breadtli  of  the 
building,  as  if  for  some  great  midnight  orgie. 

IN  CHARGE. 

SECOND  AND  LAST  PUOHT. 

I  HAVE  scarcely  been  more  than  half  an  hour 
on  board  the  Niger,  when  my  ideas  of  nautical 
life  (derived,  I  am  bound  to  say,  from  observation 
of  transpontine  dramas,  and  a  diligent  perusal  of 
the  works  of  the  late  Captain  Marryat)  receive 
a  tremendous  shock.  For  I  am  just  beginning 
to  revel  in  a  new  sensation  of  cleanliness  and 
the  long  lost  delight  of  fresh  linen,  and  1  have 
climbed  up  on  my  berth  and  am  looking  out 
througli  the  round  bull's-eye  window  at  the 
white-faced  houses  and  snow-covered  hills  of 
Marseilles  which  are  rapidly  disappearing,  when 
a  steward,  knocking  at  my  door,  tells  me  that 
breakfast  is  served,  and  that  the  captain  is  but 
waiting  my  coming  to  commence.  Inc  captain ! 
I  picture  him  at  once !  Five  foot  four,  fifty 
years  of  age,  cocked-hat  on  his  head,  red  face, 
black    mutton-chop    whiskers,    hoarse    voice, 
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swears  a  good  deal,  rum  in  his  tea,  speaking- 
trumpet  at  his  elbow,  loblolly-boy  (never  knew 
what  that  was  !)  at  his  beck  and  call,  martinet, 
disciplinarian,  ready  to  put  anybody  in  irons  who 
sneezes.  I  am  astonished  to  find,  seated  at  the 
end  of  the  table  and  busily  engaged  in  preparing 
tea,  a  tall  gentleman  of  two  or  tJirec  and  thirty, 
wearing  beard  and  moustach?. ;  of  frank,  un- 
assuming, mUd  manners,  perfectly  polished, 
courteous,  and  well-bred;  no  cocked-hat,  no 
speaking-trumpet,  no  rum  ;  plenty  of  conversa- 
tion on  all  kinds  of  subjects,  political,  social, 
literary — everything  but  nautical ;  well  up  in 
all  questions  and  books  of  the  day,  seen  strange 
places  and  a  close  observer,  speaks  with  ^eat 
fluency  and  in  wcU-choscn  terras.  No  belayings, 
no  timber-shiverings,  no  running  over  at  tne  lee- 
scuppers,  nothing  of  the  kind ! 

The  passengers  are  supposed  to  have  break- 
fasted at  their  hotels  before  coming  on  board,  so 
the  captain  and  I  have  the  cabin  to  ourselves 
until  we  are  joined  by  the  purser :  by  whom,  also, 
I  am  considerably  astonished.  According  to  the 
authorities  of  naval  fiction,  my  purser  ought  not  to 
be  as  he  is,verv  much  bronzed,  very  much  bearded, 
very  blue-eyea  and  merry-faced,  very  much  given 
to  comic  stories  and  pleasant  harmless  satire ; 
but,  if  my  recollection  serves  me  right,  ought  to 
be  a  hard,  bilious,  saturnine,  not  to  say  Scotch 
gentleman,  infallible  in  the  matter  of  statistics, 
a  dead  hand  at  accounts,  a  salt-water  Cocker,  or 
a  sea-going  Joseph  Hume. 

After  breakfast  I  go  on  deck  to  smoke  a 
cigar.  My  friend,  the  purser,  emerges  from  his 
caoin  and  invites  me  to  enter.  Tliis  pleasant 
retreat  is  about  five  feet  square,  and  is  so  filled 
by  a  bed,  a  camp-stool,  a  shelf,  a  flap-table,  and 
three  or  four  gigantic  ledgers,  that  there  is 
barely  room  for  two  persons  to  sit  in  it  together. 
When  the  door  is  shut,  I  lose  sight  of  the 
purser  in  the  cloud  of  tobacco-smoke  which 
fills  the  place.  He  is  companionable  and  jovial, 
has  been  everywhere : — on  the  China  station,  on 
the  Calcutta  line,  for  a  short  time  in  a  house 
of  business  at  Shanghai,  is  now  going  backwards 
and  forwards  between  Marseilles  and  Alexandria, 
has  no  notion  where  he  may  be  next  month; 
perhaps  where  he  is,  perhaps  on  a  voyage  to 
Sydney.  Such  a  life  robs  liim  of  all  interest 
in  the  future, ,  and  makes  him  look  at  the 
present  but  as  a  period  to  be  got  over  in  the 
pleasantest  manner  possible ;  every  ten  days  he 
changes  the  entire  set  of  people  whom  it  is  his 
duty  and  his  pleasure  to  serve  and  render  com- 
fortable; and  so  long  as  the  passengers  have  not  to 
complain  of'the  accommodation  of  the  Company, 
nor  the  Company  of  the  non-payment  on  the  part 
of  the  passengers,  his  mission  in  life  is  fuUilled. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  wonderful  existence,  looked  at 
in  any  light ;  but,  to  a  man  accustomed  to  hard 
mental  labour  for  ten  hours  out  of  the  twenty- 
four,  it  becomes  pleasantly  marvellous.  You 
have  heard  of  the  dolce  far  niente,  of  the  glo- 
rious, happy  -  to-day  -  let  -  to-morrow  -  take-care-of- 
itself  life  of  the  couchant  water-melon  eating, 
passer-by-chaffing,  nothing-doing  Italian  lazza- 
rone,  but  believe  me  it  is  nothing  to  the  delicious 


lassitude  enjoyed  by  a  man  of  business  on  his 
first  trip  to  tne  East.  He  has  notl-'ng  to  do, 
and  he  docs  it  thoroughly ;  his  goods  and  lug- 
gage are  safely  stowed  away,  he  has  a  ticket  for 
them,  and  knows  he  will  find  them  at  the  end  of 
his  voyage ;  where  also  he  knows  he  will  find 
his  mercantile  matters,  his  agency,  his  wife, 
his  judgeship,  his  Bogglywallah  collector's 
berth,  his  anything  that  he  is  going  for;  but 
towards  the  realisation  of  which  Marrying  himself 
on  board  will  not  help  him  one  atom.  Therefore, 
if  he  be  wise,  he  will  not  worry  himscK  at  all, 
but  will  rise  early  and  get  an  early  turn  in  the 
bath-house,  will  have  a  splendid  appetite  for 
breakfast  at  nine,  wiU  smoke  liis  cigar  and 
lounge  about  the  deck  until  tifiin  at  twelve,  will 
smoke  another  cigar,  lie  down  on  the  cabin  sky- 
lidit  under  the  pleasant  awning,  and  perhaps 
fall  asleep,  only  giving  himself  time  to  wash  his 
hands  before  dinner  ^  four ;  will  form  one  of 
the  little  smokinjj  party  seated  on  camp- 
stools  just  out  of  the  wind  and  under  the  lee 
of  the  funnel,  who  allow  the  tca-bcll  at  seven 
o'clock  to  pass  by  without  notice,  and  who  do 
not  break  up  until  a  sharp  tintinabulum  at  nine 
proclaims  that  grog  sparkles  on  the  cabin  board, 
and  that  the  purser's  brandy  and  rum  are  ruby 
bright. 

When  I  describe  a  certain  passenger  on  board, 
by  saying  that  his  was  the  first  laugh  heard 
every  day;  that  no  amount  of  bad  weather, 
or  pitching  and  rolling,  made  him  ill ;  that  he 
played  the  fiddle  and  the  piano  equally  rapidly, 
equally  badly,  and  equally  by  ear;  that  he 
would  have  played  the  kettle-drums,  and  the 
Apollonicon,  if  we  had  had  them  on  board; 
that  he  never  left  the  side  of  the  prettiest  lady 
of  our  party  whenever  she  appeared  on  deck, 
but,  without  being  the  least  obtrusive,  was 
always  handy  and  attentive ;  that  he  told  the 
best  stories  of  steeple-chasing  at  home  and 
tiger-hunting  in  India ;  and  that  every  mortal 
thing  he  did,  whether  he  laughed,  played  the 
fiddle  or  piano,  strolled  up  and  down  the  deck, 
handed  sliawls  and  wraps,  placed  lounging- 
chairs,  or  told  apocryphal  stories,  was  all  done 
as  though  his  sole  object,  intent,  and  aim,  were 
to  please  this  self-same  prettiest  lady — when  T 
have  said  all  this,  it  is,  I  am  sure,  needless  to 
observe  that  the  passenger  was  an  Irishman. 
Twcntv  years  baking  in  Ceylon  and  Calcutta, 
to  which  latter  place  he  is  returning  after  a 
short  ^nsit  at  home,  has  not  taken  the  national 
spirit  out  of  my  friend  of  the  Niger. 

Who  is  this  that  cometh,  in  a  long  black  robe 
reaching  to  his  heels,  and  fastened  down  the 
middle  with  small  purple  buttons,  and  round  the 
waist  with  a  purple  cord  and  tassels,  who  beareth 
a  black  silk  skull-cap  fitting  tightly  over  his 
crisp  iron-grey  hair,  who  is  so  fat  of  face,  so 
rotund  of  corporation,  so  thoroughly  genial,  not 
to  say  jolly,  in  look,  aspect,  and  demeanour  P 
This  is  a  French  Roman  Catholic  bishop, 
Monscigncur  I'Evcquc  de  Biblos,  in  Cochin- 
China,  whither  he  is  proceedhig ;  and  a  kinder- 
hearted,  better,  pleasanter  man  I  will  defy  you 
to  produce.    No  matter  whait  the  state  of  the 
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weather  may  be,  every  momine  before  breakfast 
you  will  find  him,  wiih.  one  oT  his  chaplains,  a 
sharp-faced,  wiry  little  man,  pacing  up  and 
down  the  deck,  breviary  in  hand,  lookmg  out 
straight  before  them,  seeing  no  one,  but  avoid- 
ing outstretched  legs,  &c.,  in  the  most  dexterous 
manner,  and  to  all  appearance  praying  most  fer- 
vently. With  equal  certaintv  you  mav  calculate 
on  finding  them,  for  the  hrst  half-hour  after 
breakfast,  walking  sharply  up  and  down,  side  by 
side,  the  one  smoking  a  large  meerschaum  pipe, 
the  other  a  cheroot,  and  carrying  on  a  most 
uuimated  conversation  in  a  most  barbarous 
unknown  tongue.  Both  the  bishop  and  the 
chaplain  have  for  a  long  time  been  missionaries 
in  Cochin-China  (the  bishop  has  been  there,  he 
tells  me,  for  nearly  thirty  years),  and  both  speak 
the  language  like  natives ;  this  is  necessary  for 
their  protection,  for,  as  the  worthy  old  prelate 
tells  me,  with  a  smile,  his  life  is  never  worth  one 
hour's  purchase  when  he  is  in  his  diocese,  and 
is  principally  passed  in  concealment  all  day  and 
in  travelling  at  night,  disguised  in  a  native  cos- 
tume. He  is  not  enthusiastic  on  the  success  of 
his  mission,  but  is  yet  hopeful.  He  has  been 
to  France,  to  his  society,  and  is  returning 
with  fresh  funds  and  another  chaplain:  a 
wretched  mortal  called  Father  Lazarus,  who  is 
so  deadly  ill  that  it  is  only  on  the  last  day  of 
the  voyage  that  he  can  be  dragged  on  deck  and 
laid  out  in  an  easy-chair,  and  whom  I  set  down, 
from  the  conversation  I  have  with  him,  as 
thorougldy  hating  and  fearing  the  new  life 
which  IS  opening  upon  liim.  But  the  bishop  is 
splendid ;  to  see  his  purple  stockings  skipping 
out  of  the  way  of  the  hose  held  by  the  boat- 
swain as  they  wash  the  decks,  is  a  grand  sight ; 
to  hear  him  laugh  as  the  water  accidentally 
splashes  over  his  venerated  person,  and  to  see 
him  shake  his  fist  in  pretended  wrath  at  the 
offender,  does  one  gooa.  He  is  always  on  the 
look-out  for  a  chance  to  join  in  a  good-humoured 
jest,  and  is  perfectly  charming. 

It  was  not  until  the  afternoon  of  the  second 
day  of  our  departure  from  Marseilles  that  I 
become  aware  of  the  existence  of  Our  Swell :  a 
fact  which  is  forced  upon  me  by  his  calmly 
strolling  up  to  the  spot  where  I  am  standing 
smoking  my  cheroot,  and  asking  me  if  I  don't 
know  Fibber  of  the  Haresfoot  Club?  With 
Fibber  I  am  acquainted,  and  the  repetition  of 
liis  name  brings  back  reminiscences  of  a  gas- 
atmosphcrish,  club-smoking-room-frequentmg, 
scandal-talking,  ballet-ball-gomg,  coulisse-haunt- 
ing Ufc,  which  are  utterly  at  variance  with  the 
broad  ocean,  and  perfectly  new  existence  in 
which  I  am  now  revelling.  I  had  cast  my  old 
London  slough,  and  was  rejoicing  in  the  novelty 
of  fresh  scenes  and  faces,  nevertheless  I  am 
anything  but  unwilling  to  make  acquaintance 
with  Our  Swell,  who,  in  his  way,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  of  characters.  He  is  a  perfect  type 
of  his  ckss;  tall  with  good  features,  ad- 
mirably dressed,  and  with  a  general  air  of  las 
situde  and  don't-careishncss  about  him  which  is 
quit*  characterist  ic.  After  a  short  conversat  ion 
I  begin  to  revere  him  immensely,  for  he  discloses 


his  noble  name,  and  then  I  recollect  that  he  is 
actually  the  man  of  whom  1  have  so  often 
heard.  He  is  the  great  creature  who,  upon 
arriving  at  a  railway  station,  and  hearing  tnat 
the  train  had  gone,  said  to  the  porter,  "  Then 
bring  another  !"  It  is  he  who  when  he  was  asked 
in  wliat  branch  of  history,  ancient  or  modem, 
he  had  been  plucked  for  his  army  examination, 
said,  "  Oh,  long  before  either  of  them,  'bout 
some  infernal  fellah  called  William  the  Con- 
queror ;"  and  to  him  is  due  the  noblest  conun- 
drum-answer on  record,  for,  once  appearing  in  a 
large  pair  of  summer  jean  trousers,  the  old 
(question  was  put  to  him,  why  his  garments  were 
like  two  French  towns,  he  replied,  "French 
town,  my  trousers !  sure  I  don't  know — some- 
thing about  Nankeen,  I  suppose !" 

There  is  not  the  least  superciliousness  or  ex- 
clusiveness  about  him ;  he  is  politeness  itself;  he 
worries  the  purser  byinsistingon  having  his  break- 
fast in  bed,  and  is  inclined  to  be  rebellious  at  not 
being  allowed  to  sit  up  after  half-past  nine, 
when  all  cabin  lights  are  extinguished;  but 
he  is  a  general  favourite,  from  his  soft,  easy-going 
manners,  and  from  his  evident  desire  to  oe  civu 
to  all.  The  activity  and  bustle  of  the  sailors 
cause  him  the  greatest  wonder  :  "  he  can't  think 
how  fellahs  can  get  about  so,  when  it's  so  hot." 
He  has  a  very  splendid  meerschaum  pipe,  which 
has  cost  incalculable  sums  of  money,  out  he  is 
ouly  up  to  Latakia  and  Turkish,  and  finding 
that  to  colour  such  a  pipe  properly  requires  the 
consumption  therein  of  much  tobacco  of  the 
coarser  order,  he  one  dav  goes  to  the  stoke-hole, 
and,  after  calling  loudly,  "  I  say,  you  fellah  !'* 
he  is  answered  by  the  apparition  of  a  greasy,  oily, 
black  en»ineman,towhomheconfides  tnecherished 
pipe,  telling  liim  he  shall  have  five  shillings  when 
he  brings  it  back  duly  defiled.  For  three  days 
the  delicate  amber  mouthpiece  is  seen  at  inter- 
vals between  the  sooty  hps  of  the  stoker,  and 
the  money  is  gained.  His  other  ideas  are  purely 
swellish ;  he  cannot  recollect  anybody's  name,  he 
cannot  stand  about  >vithout  lolling,  he  cannot 
keep  his  hands  out  of  his  pegtop  pockets,  he 
cannot  give  the  English  language  its  ordinary 
pronunciation,  but  drawls  and  lengthens  every 
word.  And  when  he  hears  that  he  will  have  in 
India  to  parade  with  the  cavalry  regiment  to 
jffhich  he  is  proceeding  at  five  a.m.,  he  is  very 
nearly  throwmg  up  his  commission,  and  returning 
,  by  next  ship. 

Our  other  passengers  are  of  the  ordinary 
stamp ;  two  newly  married  couples :  one,  healthy, 
genial,  and  socialjle,  proceeding  to  the  Mauritius ; 
the  other,  deadly  ill  at  first,  and,  when  recovered, 
unpleasantly  fond,  going  to  Calcutta;  a  broad- 
faced,  good-humoured  Anglicised  German,  bound 
for  Alexandria  to  look  after  a  runaway  cojrre- 
spondent  of  his  house  of  business  ;  two  jolly 
young  cadets,  and  a  Swiss  emigrant  with  a  pretty 
wife,  make  up  our  number.  Starting  from 
Marseilles  on  tne  Thursday  morning,  we  do  not 
all  show  at  dinner  until  tiie  Friday  afternoon  ; 
the  after-dinner  deck-parade  and  subsequent 
smoking  reunion  beget  the  warmest  friendship 
amongst  us,  and  when,  at  a  very  early  hour  on 
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Sunday  morning,  we  cast  anchor  iii  Valetta 
harbour,  and  I  start  for  the  shore  in  a  govern- 
ment boat,  with  my  Malta  mails  aboard,  and  the 
British  flag  flying  from  her  stem,  I  am  greeted 
by  a  jovial  cheer  from  all  my  male  fellow-pas- 
sengers. 

Through  indigo-blue  water  the  boat  is  pulled 
by  two  half-clad  fellows  with  naked  feet,  and 
alter  a  great  deal  of  shouting  and  backing,  draws 
up  within  three  feet  of  some  very  slippery 
pointed  stones,  which  are  regarded  as  the  land- 
mg-place  of  Valetta,  and  upon  which  I  am  re- 
quested to  jump.  In  fear  and  trembling  I  obey, 
and  happily  land  on  my  feet,  then  follow  my 
conductor  up  long  flights  of  steps,  and  eventu- 
ally up  a  steep  narrow  street,  at  right  angles 
to  which  I  find  the  principal  thoroughfare  of  the 
town  in  which  the  post-oflBce  is  situated. 
Directly  I  get  within  reach  of  the  builii^  my 
oflicial  capacity  is  renascent  within  me.  i  lose 
my  slouching  walk,  my  indolent  manner,  my 
travelled  lassitude ;  starch  seems  spontaneously 
to  bud  in  my  shirt  collar,  and  buckram  to  generate 
in  the  seams  of  my  coat.  I  am  on  my  native 
foolscap,  and  my  name  is  M'Gillott.  So,  being 
in  tliis  frame  of  mind,  I  scrutinise  rigidly  the 
exterior  of  the  Malta  post-office,  and  find  it  an 
agreeable  mixture  of  the  Italian  palazzo  and 
Thames-street  warehouse  styles  of  architecture. 
Ascending  three  mouldy  steps  I  come  upon  a 
large  broad  staircase,  in  different  portions  of 
which  tliree  men,  in  various  stages  of  mouldi- 
ness,  with  cigarettes  in  their  mouths,  are  practi- 
cally making  a  jocose  comment  upon  the  large 
placard,  "Smokmg  not  allowed,"  which  stares 
on  them  from  the  walls,  and  at  the  top  I  find  an 
office  which  has  evidently  suffered  from  the  re- 
laxing efi'cct  of  the  climate,  and  which,  though 
perfectly  useful,  is  not  sufficiently  British  for 
one  in  my  present  state  of  mind.  For,  I  conn«ct 
business  with  Britain,  and  cannot  dissever  the 
idea.  I  do  not  believe  in  Prench  banks  where 
there  are  no  shovels,  no  drawers  full  of  notes, 
no  piles  of  sovereigns,  no  big  ledgers,  no  Sta- 
tionei-s'  Almanack,  no  Kelly's  Directory;  I  do 
not  believe  in  German  post-offices  where  the  tariff 
is  vn-itten  in  ink,  where  the  clerks  smoke  cigars 
aB  they  sort  the  letters,  and  where  you  push  your 
despatch  and  receive  your  change  under  a  small 
arch  in  a  wire  work  fence ;  I  do  not  believe  in 
the  attempt  at  a  British  post-office  in  Constanti- 
nople where  a  Janissary  has  to  stand  with  a 
stick  to  whack  the  hands  of  the  Turks  who  will 
scramble  for  the  letters  indiscriminately ;  and 
even  at  Malta,  which  presents  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  the  business  aspect  at  home,  I  wanted 
more  lion  and  unicorn,  more  mahogany  graining, 
more  brass  lettering,  more  scarlet-coating,  more 
ceremonial,  more  unapproachableness. 

I  ani  not  prepared  to  say  much  about  Malta, 
for  my  stomach,  which  has  done  me  yeoman's 
service  since  we  started,  and  is  constantly  to  be 
relied  on  at  sea,  rebels  the  instant  I  set  foot  on 
shore,  and  I  have  scarcely  walked  a  yard  before 
the  steep  hills  of  Valetta  rise  to  greet  me,  and 
the  quaint,  half-Moorish,  half-Spanish,  white, 
picturesque  houses  bow  down  to  me  on  either 


side.  In  a  word,  I  turn  deadly  sick,  and 
so  continue  during  the  six  hours  T  pass  on 
shore;  yet  in  those  six  hours  I  see  nearly  all 
that  is  worth  seeing,  I  imagine,  for,  accom- 
panied by  the  Postmaster-Gteneral  of  the  island, 
an  old  colleague  and  chum,  I  stroll  through 
the  principal  streets,  and  have  scarcely  started 
before  I  find  how  false  have  been  my  original 
impressions  of  the  place.  I  Live  pictured 
it  to  myself  as  wholly  Anglicised,  as  an  Italian 
version  of  the  English  quarter  of  Boulogne, 
and  am  most  agreeably  disappointed.  What 
though  English  inscriptions  appear  in  every 
other  shop,  what  though  from  each  drinking- 
house  we  pass  come,  even  at  that  early  hour, 
shouts  of  naval  songs  attributable  to  the  pen  of 
Charles  Dibdin  and  other  equally  patriotic  but 
far  less  spirit-stirring  bards ;  the  names  inscribed 
over  eacn  shop,  the  wares  exhibited  in  their 
windows,  and  tlie  natives  presiding  behind  the 
counters,  are  purely  and  entirely  foreign.  John 
BuU  does  not  lurk  in  Giovanni  Pace,  nor  does 
Jones  lie  hid  in  Gaetano  Schembri,  lovely  coral 
of  the  most  flowing  red,  or,  better  still,  of  the 
palest  pink,  silver  filagree  ornaments  of  the 
finest  workmanship,  lace  of  the  rarest  quality, 
these  are  not  the  wares  which  Jenkins  vends ! 
Smout,  of  the  Livery  of  the  Haberdashers'  Com- 
pany, and  of  10G6  Great  Lounge-street,  would 
as  soon  think  of  serving  his  customers  in  the 
scarlet  coat  and  tops  in  which  on  "  off  days"  he 
follows  the  Queen's  hounds,  as  of  appearing 
before  them  in  the  gold  ear-rings,  variegated 
shirt-front,  red  neckerchief,  and  slashed  jacket 
of  maroon-coloured  velvet  worn  by  Luigi  Por- 
telli !  It  is  Sunday,  and  the  streets,  narrow, 
steep,  and  iU-paved,  are  thronged  with  an  idle, 
lounging,  picturesque  crowd ;  beggars,  with 
the  least  possible  clothing  of  the  filtliiest  rags, 
are  lying  against  the  waUs,  basking  in  the  sun- 
shine and  appaiently  perfectly  indifferent  to 
being  walked  over ;  vagabond  dogs  with  pro- 
truding tongues,  unpleasantly  suggestive  of 
hydrophobia,  cast  furtive  glances  at  the  naked 
calves  of  the  native  boatmen  as  they  pass,  and 
are  seemingly  only  prevented  by  the  encrusta- 
tion of  dirt  from  mating  a  rabid  dash  at  them ; 
beefy-faced,  bullet-headed,  stolid-looking  Engb 
lish  soldiers  move  here  and  there  among  the 
crowd,  in  face,  figure,  and  general  aspect  a 
curious  contrast  to  the  swarthy-skinned,  snaky- 
eyed,  lithe-limbed  Maltese. 
"  Passing  through  the  town,  and  noticing  in  the 
jeweller's  shops  all  my  ship-companions  en- 
gaged in  bargaining  (for  it  is  as  incumbent  on 
the  visitor  to  purchase  coral  and  silver  fila- 
gree at  Malta,  as  it  is  to  buy  Maids-of- Honour 
at  Richmond,  inlaid  ware  at  Tunbridge,  or 
yellow  slippers  at  Margate),  we  come  to  the 
barracks :  a  range  of  white-faced  buildings  stand- 
ing unprotected  in  the  glaring,  scorching  sun — 
it  13  now  March,  what  will  it  be  in  July  ? — and 
thence  to  some  pretty,  elevated  gardens,  known, 
if  I  remember  rightly,  as  the  ramparts,  whence 
there  is  a  lovely  view  of  the  town  and  the  har- 
bour, and  where  we  find  a  little  old  gentleman 
in  naval  xmiform  and  cap,  strolling  up  and  down 
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followed  by  a  splendid  Kcwfoundiaud  dog.  This 
old  gcutlemon,  to  whom  I  aiu  presented,  was  but 
eighteen  months  ago  the  terror  of  the  Russian 
navT,  and  promised,  had  ho  had  the  opportunity, 
to  nave  rivalled  the  fame  of  that  Kelson  of 
whose  portrait,  in  his  small  slight  figure,  his 
silver  hair  cut  straight  across  the  foreuead,  his 
clear  blue  eye,  and  his  tanned  cheeks,  he  is  the 
very  counterpart.  This  is  Lord  Lyons,  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Mediterranean  squadi'on, 
who,  I  hear,  is  as  popular  as  he  is  famous. 

A  message  from  the  post-office  to  tell  me  that 
my  mails  &rc  nearly  ready  to  be  taken  "in 
cliarge"  again,  causes  us  to  hurry  back.  I 
have  only  time  for  a  peep  into  St.  John's 
Church,  and  for  the  most  cursory  of  glances 
at  its  noble  inlaid  marble  floor,  its   splendid 

Sillars,  and  its  silver  gates,  which  last  were, 
uring  the  war-time,  painted  black  by  the  in- 
habitants to  deceive  the  rapacity  of  the  French. 
At  the  landing-place,  I  find  the  post-office  boat 
with  the  mail- boxes  from  Malta  to  the  East 
already  on  board ;  we  start  at  once ;  and  in  a 
few  minutes  the  Niger,  with  her  deck  pleasantly 
enveloped  in  a  penetrating  black  dust — for  she 
has  been  going  through  the  operation  of  "  coal- 
ing"—  is  once  more  standing  out  to  sea. 

On  the  third  morning  after  leaving  Malta,  I 
am  awakened  at  six  o'clock  by  a  continuous 
pattering  over  my  head,  as  an  accompaniment  to 
which  is  sung  a  diabolical  chorus,  monotonous, 
protracted,  apparently  never  ending,  of  "  Allah- 
ill-lah !  AUah-ill-lah  1"  which  sounds  to  me  so 
excessively  Eastern,  that  I  at  once  conclude 
we  have  arrived  at  Alexandria.  Looking  out 
through  my  bull's-eye  porthole,  I  see  a  long 
low  sandy  shore  with  a  tew  windmiUs  iu  groups, 
a  line  of  walls,  a  few  sand  hills,  and  a  fraction  of 
a  harbour,  at  the  end  of  which  I  am  able  to 
distinguish  about  a  third  of  the  foundation  end 
of  what  is  apparently  a  lighthouse.  Dressing 
myself  hurriedly,  I  go  on  deck,  and  there  flnc^ 
engaged  iu  some  nautical  evolution  which  I  did 
not  understand,  and  therefore  will  not  attempt 
to  describe  (I  believe  it  had  something  to  ao 
with  the  anchor),  a  long  line  of  about  thirty 
Arabs  marching  iu  Lidhm.  file  along  the  deck, 
and  hauling  at  a  rope.  Dressed  in  tne  slightest 
possible  covering,  in  most  cases  having  only  one 
robe,  and  that  a  kind  of  short  blue  cotton  gown, 
filthy  in  person,  hideous  in  feature,  these 
wretched  beings  give  me  my  first  notions  of  the 
inhabitant  of  tne  East,  and  their  dismal  croaking 
chorus  conveys  to  me  my  first  impressions  of  the 
sounds  of  that  land  where  the  voice  of  the 
nightingale  never  is  mute.  I  notice  that  the 
curse  01  ophthalmia,  of  which  we  have  all  heard, 
is  no  exaggerated  fiction.  I  doubt  whether 
one  of  the  men  now  engaged  in  hauling  at  the 
rope  before  me  has  the  proper  sight  of  both 
eyes;  the  disease  is  visible  m  most  of  them, 
li  some  the  eye  is  entirely  gone,  the  lid  drooping 
over  the  vacant  orifice,  wnile  in  others  the  smafi 

freen  flv,  the  destroyer,  can  be  plainly  seen 
usy.  While  I  am  gazing  at  these  wretched 
people,  I  am  touched  on  tne  elbow  by  a  clerk 
irom  tlie  Alexandrian  postoffice,  who  tells  me 


that  I  am  iu  luck ;  that  the  homeward-bound 
steamer  bearing  mv  return  mails  has  not 
yet  been  telegraphea  at  Suez;  and  that  con- 
sequently I  shall  have  time  to  run  over 
to  Cairo,  and  see  the  Nile  and  the  pyramids. 
In  five  minutes  I  have  settled  my  business,  made 
over  my  mails  to  a  magnificent  old  gculleman  in 
a  fez  cap,  flowing  beard,  blue  cloth  suit,  and 
red  turn  up  shoes,  who  gives  me  a  receipt  on 
my  time-bill  in  OrientsJ  characters  (thereby 
immediately  recalling  the  inscriptions  on  the 
Chutnee  jai's  at  home),  and,  in  company  with 
the  Irishman,  and  the  prettiest  lady  'and  her 
husband,  I  am  being  pulled  rapidly  towaids  the 
shore  by  a  stalwart  Egyptian  boatman  and  his 
nearly  naked  little  boy. 

We  land  on  a  low,  flat,  sandy  shore,  in  the  midst 
of  a  crowd  of  dirty,  lazy  Arabs,  facsimiles  of 
those  we  have  left  on  board,  who  immediately 
Surround  us  and  clamour  for  "  backshish."  It 
needs  all  the  vigour  of  the  Irishman's  umbrella- 
bearuig  hand,  and  a  fantasia  by  the  present 
writer  on  the  heads  of  the  most  clamorous  witu 
a  carpet-bag,  before  we  can  make  any  progress. 
We  have  scarcely  started  when  we  are  at  once 
initiated  into  the  manner  in  which  public  works 
in  Egypt  are  carried  out.  The  stone  used  in 
the  formation  of  the  landing-place  has  to  be 
brought  from  some  little  distance ;  a  tram-road, 
with  a  square  van  on  it,  would  be  employed  in 
England  for  the  transport ;  in  default  ot  such  an 
arrangement  a  few  hand-barrows  would  be  fo;md 
efficacious;  but  we  meet  some  fifty  Egyptians 
marching  in  Indian  file,  each  bearing  in  his  hand 
a  small  square  block  of  stone,  about  fifteen 
pounds  weight — some  in  front  of  them  as  though 
it  were  a  trophy — and  all  singing  the  undying 
chorus  of  "  Allah-iU-lah !"  Inese  blocks  they 
deposit  in  order,  and  then  leisurely  return  for 
more. 

What  is  this  tremendous  cloud  of  dust  close 
ahead  of  us,  from  the  midst  of  which  proceeds 
the  most  hideous  noise,  and  wherein  appears  to 
be  going  on,  some  kind  of  weird  combat,  as 
human  heads  and  bestial  hoofs  occasionally  made 
themselves  visible  through  the  mist  ?  These  are 
the  far-famed  donkeys  and  donkey-boys  of 
Alexandria.  Charge!  They  are  round  you  in 
a  minute ;  wherever  you  turn,  you  see  long  ears 
or  pawing  hoofs!  "Hallo,  sir!  hi,  sir!  take 
my  tankey,  sir!  my  tankey,  sir,  beau'ful  tan- 
key,  sir !  laas,  sir,  faas  as  Niger,  sir !"  (Name  va- 
ried to  suit  that  of  ship  in  which  you  arrive.) 
"  Hallo,  sir  !  Go  to  post-office,  sir !  Railway,  sir ! 
Look  my  saddle,  sir !  my  stiiTup  !  His  dam  bad 
tankey,  sir ;  lie  down  in  sand  and  throw,  sir,  off! 
Hallo,  sir !  my  tankey !"  I  jump  on  a  very 
small  animal,  imder  a  huge  demi-pique  saddle, 
and  am  straightway  galloped  ofl  with,  unre- 
sistingly. Is  it  ?  Can  it  be  P  By  Jove,  it  is ! 
A  string  of  camels !  Now,  for  the  first  time,  I 
believe  that  I  have  left  St.  Martin's-le-Grand 
in  London  far  behind,  that  I  am  in  the  land  of 
the  cypress  and  myrtle,  and  ready  to  be  melted  to 
sorrow  or  maddened  to  crime!  A  shower  of 
blows  on  my  donkey  from  my  driver,  and  a  storm 
of  "  Hi,  hi's !"  (the  true  Blackheath  and  Hamp- 
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stead  veruacuJar — what  a  chance  for  an  essay  by 
a  philologist  on  the  universality  of  stable  lan- 
guage !)  brings  us  out  of  harm's  way  and  camel's 
reacli ;  but,  as  they  pass,  that  extraordinary 
*'  gloaming,"  which,!  oclieve,  attacks  every  one 
on  a  first  visit  to  the  East,  comes  upon  mc,  and 
I  can  think  of  nothing  but  the  Arabian  Nights, 
the  long  story-telling  Scheherazade,  the  Caliph, 
Mesrour,  and  all  that  glorious  tribe. 

This  large  square  of  white-faced  hotels  is 
much  more  like  Paris  than  Egypt,  but  these 
long-robed,  turbaned  Turks,  these  palm-trees, 
the  water-carrier  with  his  swollen  cowskin 
brimming  over  with  water,  these  rickety  wooden 
sheds,  this  half-nude,  wild-eyed,  olive-skinned 
population,  is  all  utterly  Eastern,  and  arouses 

m  one  thoughts  which Hallo !  a  board  with 

" Railway  Station"  painted  on  it  in  white 
letters  1 

The  railway  station  is  a  large  white-washed 
hall,  with  a  wooden  screen  partitioned  off  at  one 
end,  where  the  solitary  clerk  stands  smoking  a 
cigarette,  and  talking  a  curious  polyglot  lan- 
guage. He  has  but  little  to  do,  for  all  the  P. 
and  O.  Company's  passengers  have  through- 
tickets,  and  his  dealings  are  principally  with  the 
few  clerks  in  mercantile  houses  who  run  between 
Alexandria  and  Cairo,  aiid  a  tolerably  numerous 
driftof  Egyptians,  travelling  between  the  post  and 
the  interior  villages.  In  the  hall  of  the  station  I 
find  nearly  all  the  Niger's  male  passengers  en- 
gaged in  fierce  bargaining  with  a  native  who  has 
"pu^gcries"  to  vend.  A  "puggery"  is  a  long  slip 
of  white  muslin  which  is  botmd  round  the  hat, 
and  formed  into  a  fantastic  bow  with  tails  be- 
hind, very  like  to  mutes'  "  weepers"  at  a  child's 
funeral.  It  is  supposed  to  keep  out  the  sun, 
but  whether  it  does  or  not,  every  one  must  have 
one ;  so  to  be  in  the  fashion,  I  invest  a  shilling 
in  this  pui-cliase  (half-a-crowu  was  the  price 
originally  asked),  and  thus  accoutred,  step 
on  to  the  platform. 

My  friend  the  bishop  is  the  only  one  im- 
puggeried  ;  the  episcopal  shovel  hat,  which  has 
replaced  the  silk  SKull-cap  of  the  vessel,  bears  no 
white  veil,  and  its  owner,  taking  me  by  the 
arm,  will  show  me  all  he  can.  And  first  he 
proposes  that  I  throw  my  infidel  glances  upon 
some  real  Moslem  ladies  attached  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Pasha,  who  arc  seated  in  our 
train.  Thanks  to  the  bishop's  convoy,  I  walk 
forward,  and  come  to  a  carriage,  at  the  door 
of  which  stands  a  very  tall  black  man,  dressed  in 
a  blue  and  red  uniform,  with  a  sword  by  his  side. 
Inside  the  carriage  are  some  half  dozen  bundles 
of  clothes,  which  I  am  told  are  women,  but 
which  may  be  anything ;  their  heads  are  ban- 
daged up  in  a  white  cloth,  which  is  strained 
tightly  across  the  forehead,  and  carried  off  in  a 
fall  down  the  back ;  up  from  the  neck,  like  an 
exaggerated  busk  or  stay-bone,  passing  diagon- 
ally across  chin,  mouth,  and  nose,  is  a  strip  of 
strong  cane,  across  the  end  of  which,  iust  below 
the  eyes,  is  drawn  another  piece  of  white  linen, 
passing  round  the  head  ana  completely  envelop- 
ing the  lower  portion  of  the  face,  so  that  be- 
tween the  two  Dandages^  the  eyes  are  the  only 


features  which  can  be  seen.  Despite  the  severe 
looks  of  the  excessively  tall  olack  niau,  I 
take  a  very  rude  but  very  natural  stare  into 
the  carriage,  but  see  little  attractive,  for  even 
the  eyes  that  are  visible  are  dull,  listless,  and 
lustre-lacking,  save  one  pair  !  It  is  a  pair  of  long, 
black,  almond-shaped  liquid  eyes — oelonging  to 
a  coquette,  too,  for  she  has  seeu  the  Frank  staring 
at  her,  and  pretends  to  pull  her  yastmusthat 
more  closely  round  her  face  on  my  side,  while 
she  puffs  the  smoke  of  her  cigarette  out  of  the 
opposite  window.  This  suggests  a  chance  of 
seeing  her  profile  devoid  of  vastmusthar  or 
other  covering ;  so  I  walk  quietly  round  at  the 
back  of  the  train,  and,  ensconcing  myself  behind 
the  state  carriage  of  the  Pasha,  which  has  been 
shunted  on  one  side — a  very  gorgeous  green  and 
gold  affair,  luxuriously  fitted  up— I  get  a  full 
view  of  my  smoking  beauty,  and  beheld  in  her 
the  incarnation  of  lat,  sluggish,  venal,  sensual 
loveliness. 

Eor  miles  and  miles  after  leaving  the  station 
the  railroad  runs  through  the  flattest  and 
most  uninteresting  country.  Immediately  on 
starting,  the  scene  is  more  animated;  looking 
back  yt)u  see  the  harbour  and  the  sea ;  Pom- 
pey's  Pillar,  far  away  to  the  left ;  Cleopatra's 
Needle,  and  the  white-faced  houses,  stretching 
out  on  either  side  the  town.  Then  you  come  to 
vast  swamps  and  miles  of  marshy  ground,  dotted 
with  pools  of  standing  water,  on  which  are  in- 
numerable flocks  of  wild-fowl,  marsh-hens, 
water-coots,  and  snipe.  On  the  left  hand,  and 
parallel  with  the  railroad,  runs  the  Mahmoodie 
Canal,  along  the  bank  of  which  there  is  a 
constant  triuSc.  Now,  a  horseman,  splendidly 
mounted,  dashes  by  at  full  speed ;  now,  a  string 
of  heavily  laden  camels  saunter  by,  or  two  or 
three  foot  passengers  following  a  donkey  carry- 
ing a  tent — gipsies  even  amongst  this  gipsy 
nation !  At  distances  of  a  mile,  or  even  less, 
we  pass  a  village :  a  collection  of  mud  hovels  of 
the  most  miserable  kind,  resembling  nothing  so 
much  as  exaggerated  mud-pies  made  by  our  poor 
children  at  home,  with  a  hole  in  the  wall  for 
entrance,  and  a  hole  in  the  circular  roof  to  emit 
the  smoke.  About  these  hovels  the  children 
swann:  filthy,  stunted, and  wretched:  lying  about 
without  the  least  signs  of  childish  vivacity :  list- 
less, hollow-eyed,  and  shrunken-limbed.  Two 
or  three  times  we  come  upon  an  encampment ; 
the  chief's  tent,  snowy  white  and  roomy;  tethered 
round  it,  his  two  or  tluree  horses,  his  camel  for 
burden,  and,  in  one  instance,  a  very  large  and 
milk-white  donkey;  at  a  little  distance,  a  humbler 
brown  tent  for  his  retainers. 

The  heat  of  the  sun,  blazing  and  scorching 
on  the  roof  of  the  carriage,  is  now  tremendous, 
and  the  monotony  of  the  scenery,  and  slow- 
ness of  pace,  begin  to  render  us  all  irritable 
and  bored.  We  have  stopped  at  two  or 
three  stations,  where  we  have  had  a  change  of 
third-class  Egyptian  passengers,  and  wbero 
itinerant  vendors  of  druiking  water  in  goat-skin 
bags  have  requested  us  to  allay  the  pangs  of 
thirst.  At  last  we  come  to  a  place  callea  Tantah, 
where  we  are  destined  to  remain  four  mortal 
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hours !  We  don't  know  this  at  first ;  we  are 
beguiled  with  delusive  notions  of  ten  minutes  ; 
we  are  constantly  going  to  set  oflf ;  all  who  have 
descended  must  get  again  into  their  seats,  as  we 
shall  start  inimcdiately.  But  we  don't  start,  and 
so  at  last  I  get  out  and  have  a  conversation  with 
the  cnjinc-driver,  who  is  an  Englishman,  and 
who  informs  mc,  in  the  truest  British  vernacular, 
"  Tliat  we  ain't  a  going,  and  we  ain't  likely  to 
go,  these  three  hours,  and  its  all  along  of  the 
condemned  Pasha  and  his  adjective  armjr,  which 
isn't  worth  a  condemnation,  the  whole  biling  of 
them  ;  and  he  knows  where  to  put  his  hand  on 
ten  Englishmen  as  could  lick  any  condemned 
thirty  of  'em.  There's  only  one  line  of  rail  on 
this  here  condemned  tramway,  that's  what  he 
calls  it,  for  it  ain't  no  better,  and  here's  the 
regular  tratfic  shunted  into  a  sidin'  to  let  a  pack 
of  condemned  soldiers  go  by."  All  of  which, 
being  interpreted,  means  that  one  of  the  Pasha's 
regiments  is  being  moved  from  Cairo  to  Alex- 
andria, and  that,  as  there  is  only  a  single  line  of 
rails,  we  are  put  aside  until  the  military  train 
has  passed.  Three  hours  in  this  burning  sun, 
parcned  with  thirst,  without  a  chance  of  drinking 
— for  the  water-filled  goatskins  are  so  repulsive 
in  look  and  smell,  that  I  can't  yet  fly  to  them  for 
solace — with  nothing  to  do,  w^ithout  books  or 
work  or  healthful  play  to  pass  the  time,  what 
is  a  once-busy  bee  to  do  ?  I  am  growing  des- 
perate, when  the  ever-constaut  bisnop,  swelter- 
ing but  smiling  and  cheerful  even  in  these 
adverse  circumstances,  comes  to  my  aid.  He 
has  learned  that  there  is  a  fair  going  on  in  the 
town,  and  he  ])roposes  that  we  should  go  and  see 
it.  An  Egyi)tian  fair ;  by  all  means  let  \is  start 
at  once ! 

Passing  out  of  the  palisaded  gate  of  the 
railway  station,  round  which  is  loitering  a 
crowd  of  sinister-looking,  dirty  ruffians,  we 
come  first  upon  a  suburb  of  mud  hovels, 
and  then  upon  the  little  to^vn  itself:  dull, 
quiet,  neat,  and  orderly,  the  houses  of  a  better 
class  than  I  have  seen,  save  at  Alexandria.  No 
signs  of  a  fair  as  yet,  except  a  thin  and  broken 
line  of  people  advancing  in  one  direction.  We 
follow  them:  the  bisnop,  who  has  started  a 
red  silk  umbrella  of  portentous  dimensions, 
leading  the  way,  I  following,  somewhat  embar- 
rassed with  the  stiff  ends  of  my  "puggerv," 
which  Kill  get  down  my  back,  tilting  my  hat 
over  my  eyes. 

And  now  rises  a  distant  humming,  which  an- 
nounces that  we  arc  approaching  the  scene  of 
festivity;  and  now,  at  aistances  of  a  hundred 
yards  between,  we  find  men  seated  on  the  ground, 
with  large  baskets  in  front  of  them,  containing 
fruit  for  sale,  and  a  curious  saccharine  stuff, 
not  unlike  masticated  toffee  in  its  appear- 
ance; this  is  rakatlikoum,  a  highly  esteemed 
Easten;  sweetmeat ;  aud  there  are  dates,  iiulpy 
figs,  gourds,  and  a  large  yellow  fruit,  very  like  a 
smiddock.  Led,  as  usual,  by  the  bishop,  I, 
and  other  of  the  passengers,  purchase  some 
fruit,  and,  much  refrcshea,  make  our  way  to  a 
neighbouring  spot,  where  a  large,  crowd  is 
gatuered  in  a  ring  round  a  horse-dealer.    The 


people  push  aside  for  us,  right  and  left :  not 
eoweringly,  but  apparently  through  their  amaze- 
ment at  seeing  us  there  :  and  we  find  ourselves 
in  the  centre  of  the  circle,  in  company  with 
some  half-dozen  beautiful  horses  and  as  many 
dirty  Bedouins.  Two  of  these  are  breeders, 
the  others  buyers  of  the  horseflesh.  You  know 
all  about  the  Bedouin's  affection  for  his  horse — 
won't  sell  her — at  last  dying,  staning,  Pasha 
offers  him  enormous  sum,  he  comes  to  terms, 
brings  the  animal,  breaks  out  into  a  bellow 
as  the  money  is  counted  into  his  hand,  jumps 
on  mare's  back,  rides  off,  and  is  never  seen 
again.-!-Nor,  most  probably,  is  the  money, 
though  this  is  not  said  by  the  story-teller,  nor 
by  Mrs.  Norton,  who  has  rendered  the  anecdote 
into  very  sweet  and  touching  verse. 

But,  the  railroads  and  the  march  of  intellect  have 
changed  all  this,  aud  the  only  fear  of  the  owner  of 
the  "  first  lot,"  a  white-bearded  old  man,  with  a 
face  which  would  be  benevolent  but  for  a  sinister 
expression  of  the  eye,  is  lost  he  should  not  get 
enough  for  it.  The  "  lot,"  a  splendid  black 
mare,  very  small,  with  the  slenderest  legs,  the 
shiniest  coat,  and  altogether  in  perfect  condi- 
tion, stands  stone-still  while  the  four  intend- 
ing purchasers  scan  her  closely.  I  have  at- 
tended sales  at  Mr.  TattersaU's  yard,  but  I 
firmly  beUeve  that  the  Bedouin  gentlemen,  when 
their  scrutiny  is  ended,  know  more  of  the  real 
points  of  that  mare  than  all  the  leg-rubbing,  rib- 

Sunching,  and  mouth-examining  practised  in 
Ingland  would  have  told  them.  One  of  them 
at  last  seemingly  makes  a  bid,  which  the  white- 
bcarded  old  man  apparently  promptly  declines ; 
and  then  there  arises  amongst  the  whole  crowd, 
a  shrill  and  discordant  wrangling,  in  the  midst 
of  which  we  push  our  way  out  and  proceed 
further  on  our  researches.  After  passing  two 
or  three  more  horse-vendors,  we  come  to  a 
knot  of  people  who  are  highly  amused  at  the 
antics  of  a  mountebank :  a  slight,  lithe,  active 
fellow,  who  is  throwing  summersaults  and  tying 
hunself  into  knots  in  true  acrobat  fashion.  He 
has  a  comical  expression  of  face,  and  evidently 
possesses  a  quick  perception  of  the  ludicrous, 
for,  observing  our  party,  he  assumes  an  appear- 
ance of  burlesque  terror,  running  to  each  side  of 
the  ring,  and  pretending  to  hide  himself ;  then 
he  falls  into  convulsions  of  mock  politeness, 
bowing  his  head  to  tlie  ground  between  his  legs, 
and  finallv,  with  a  bit  of  turban  cloth  and  a 
short  stid,  he  improvises  such  an  excellent 
imitation  of  the  bishop's  umbrella,  and  makes 
such  pointed  pantomimical  allusion  to  the  portli- 
ness of  the  bishop's  person,  that  we  are  feign 
to  beat  a  retreat,  amid  the  laughter  of  the 
crowd.  The  mirth  we  leave  behind  us  is,  how- 
ever, nothing  to  that  towards  which  we  are 
progressing.  Tor  just  in  front  of  us  is  the  largest 
and  densest  circle  wc  have  yet  come  upon,  each 
individual  member  of  which  seems  mad  with 
delight.  Some  of  those  forming  the  outer  ring 
are  actually  rolling  on  the  ^ound  and  kicking 
in  their  joy ;  otliers  are  jumping  up  and  clapping 
their  hands ;  all  are  screaming  aud  yelling  with 
hmgliter.     No  moving  back  here  to  let  us  pass, 
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no  polite  making  way,  it  is  too  good  an  enter- 
tainjnent  to  be  given  up.  The  cause  of  all 
this  tremendous  mirth  is — a  monkey!  Jacko, 
the  veritable  Jacko  of  the  organs!  He  is 
dressed  in  the  usual  gaberdine,  from  beneath 
whiclj  his  tail  curls  so  absurdly ;  he  has  the 
ordinary  little  cap  on  his  head ;  he  has  the  usual 
string,  with  one  end  round  his  waist,  the  other 
in  his  master's  hand ;  and  he  is  bowing,  dancincr, 
grinning,  chattering,  and  shrieking  as  is  his 
•wont.  He  is  a  novelty  I  suspect  at  Tantah,  for 
young  and  old,  grave  turbaned  merchants,  and 
dirty  half-nude  fellahs,  are  pushing  together  in 
the  crowd,  and  seem  equally  delighted. 

As  we  retrace  our  steps,  we  see  a  guard  of 
soldiers  bringing  with  them  some  dozen  criminals 
who  are  being  taken  from  one  prison  to  another. 
A  more  miserable  set  of  beings  never  were 
beheld :  they  are  robbers  who  have  long  in- 
fested the  neiglibourhood,  and  who,  by  their 
atrocities,  of  which  murder  and  mutilation  were 
mild  component  parts,  have  given  much  trouble 
to  the  Pasha's  troops.  Each  wears  round  his 
neck,  an  iron  collar,  having  at  the  side  a  link 
through  which  runs  a  cham  stretching  from  end 
to  end  of  the  gang;  and  each  wears  an  iron 
anklet  to  which  a  similar  chain  is  attached; 
mjiny  are  suffering  from  wounds  received  in  their 
skirmishes  with  the  troops,  and  nearly  all  have 
sores  from  the  rubbmg  of  their  fetters.  One 
old  man,  with  a  grizzled  beard  and  one  eye,  can 
scarcely  move,  from  the  raw  condition  of  his  feet, 
and  tlie  progress  of  all  is  slow  and  wearied,  except 
when  they  are  for  a  moment  stimulated  by  the 
threats  of  their  guards.  Looking  at  the  horrible 
expression  on  every  face,  we  can  fully  credit  the 
deeds  imputed  to  them ;  and  even  degraded, 
miserable,  and  suffering  as  their  present  con- 
dition is,  they  can  pluck  up  enough  spirit  to  gibe 
and  jeer  and  spit  at  us  as  they  pass. 

Once  more  at  the  station,  we  find  that  the 
troop-train  has  gone  by,  during  our  absence,  and 
that  we  are  ready  to  start.  After  a  long  and  mo- 
notonous ride,  we  come  to  a  hill  across  which 
we  are  conveyed  bodily,  train  and  all,  on  a  kind 
of  moving  platform,  a  portion  of  the  bridge 
whick  juts  out  from  either  side,  but  is  not  joined 
in  the  middle.*  Thick  and  muddy  is  the  hill- 
stream  as  seen  from  tliis  point,  and"  bearing  but 
two  or  three  large  flat-bottomed  barges  laden 
with  bricks,  and  a  couple  of  cangias  with  large 
flapping  sails.  Tedious,  too,  is  its  passage  by  our 
train,  which  is  divided  into  three  portions,  to 
accommodate  it  to  the  length  of  the  moving 
platform,  each  portion  being  separately  conveyiid 
across.  On  the  other  bank  is  the  refreshment- 
station,  with  all  sorts  of  poultry,  chops,  cutlets, 
eggs,  omelettes,  and  fruit;  and  with  claret, 
sherry,  pale  ale,  stout,  and  soda  water. 

It  was  six  o'clock  when  we  left  Alexandria, 
and  it  was  nearly  nine  when,  thoroughly  worn  out, 
we  rcaciied  Cairo,  where  I  got  housed  in  safety 
at  Shepherd's  Hotel. 

•  The 


After  a  fitful,  mosquito-won-icd  sleep  on  a 
large  sofa,  I  was  roused  at  three  o'clock  next 
mommcr  to  find  that  the  maUs  had  been  tele- 
graphed from  Suez,  that  my  twenty  hours  of 
freedom  M'cre  at  an  end,  and  that  I  was  "  In 
Charge  "  again. 


A  PENNY  IN  THE  BANK. 


bridge  is  now  complete.  It  was  at  this 
point  that  the  son  of  Abbas  Pasha  was  drowned  last 
autumn  by  the  breaking  down  of  the  machinery  and 
the  •ubmersion  of  the  railway  canioge. 


The  place  of  business  of  the  Bank  in  ques- 
tion is  an  enclosed  railway  arch  at  the  east  end 
of  London.  Its  pai-ticular  address  is  at  the 
Christ  Church  schools,  Canuon-street-road,  Com- 
mercial-road East,  and  we  are  at  a  noonday 
hour  on  Monday,  and  for  an  hour  on  Saturday 
nights,  exclusively  commercial.  Our  customers 
are,  on  Mondays,  little  girls  with  large  street- 
door  keys  in  their  hands ;  wondering  younger 
brothers,  who  with  difficulty  ^t  their  noses  to 
the  level  of  our  desks ;  hard-working  women ; 
on  Saturday  nights  we  have  for  our  cus- 
tomers, hard-working  men  and  youths,  who  put 
the  scanty  surplus  they  can  save  out  of  their 
wages,  beyond  reach  of  the  tempter,  who  at  the 
street  corner  looks  so  iovial  and  bright,  but 
whose  wraith  sits  by  the  hearth  at  home  so 
damn  and  cold,  muttering  curses,  promptmg 
cruel  deeds  and  desperate  resolves. 

We  hear  of  the  Bank  business  on  a  Saturday 
night.  We  see  the  Bank  business  on  a  Monday, 
and  are  instructed  on  the  subject  of  it  by  its 
manager,  the  Rev.  Mr.  McGill,  clergyman  "of  a 
poor— a  verv  poor— parish  at  the  most  uncom- 
fortable end  of  this  great  city.    There  was  a 
journal  once  existing,  which  told  one  day  what  a 
London  curate  can  do  if  he  tries.*  The  successor 
of  that  curate,  manages  this  Penny  Bank,  which 
was  established  by  his  predecessor  nearly  a 
dozen  years  ago,  and  is  almost,  or  quite, 'the 
oldest  of  its  kmd  in  London.     It  is  a  bank  in 
wliich  the  year's  account  on  a  customer's  pass- 
book, shows  an  average  deposit  of  about  seven 
shillings  and  sixpence :  yet  the  whole  amount 
annually  made  the  subject  of  its  thousands  of 
transactions  is,  in  a  round  sum,  two  thousand 
pounds.  Any  man,  woman,  or  child,  who  can  afford 
a  penny  for  the  pass-book,  and  will  lodge  a  penny 
as  the  first  deposit,  may  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
opening  his,  her,  or  its,  banking  account.    There 
are  such  Banks,  called  Penny  Banks,  in  several 
poor  districts  of  London.    There  are  such  banks 
at   Birmindiam,   Hull,  Halifax,    York,  Leeds, 
Derby,  Lichfield,   Selby,  Scarborough.  Bolton, 
Southampton,  Lancaster,  Wakefield,  Plymouth, 
and  elsewhere.    There  ought  to  be  such  a  Bank 
in  every  poor  district,  and  there  is  no  sensible 
and  active  gentleman  who  has  a  kind  Iieart  and 
a  tolerable  Dusiness  faculty,  by  whom  such  a 
Bank  niay  not   be  established  in  some   place 
where  it  is  wanted. 

He  shall  have  statistics  to  encourage  him. 
In  evidence  of  the  fact  that  poor  people  want 
to  put  by  savings  too  small  to  justily  the  open- 
ing of  an  account  with  the  ordinary  savings 


•  See  the  first  volume  of  Household  Words,  page 
464. 
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bank,  let  these  figures  be  taken.  At  the  Bir- 
miugham  Saviugs  Bank,  seventeen  pounds  is  the 
averaije  balance  owned  by  each  depositor.  At 
the  Birmingluun  Penny  Bank,  it  is  not  seventeen 
shillings ;  and  a  sum  now  rapidlv  growing  to- 
wards :i  hundred  thousand  {)ounds  has  passed 
through  that  Penny  Bank  in  deposits  of  small 
savings  averaging  less  than  three  shillings  a 
piece.  At  Halifax,  the  average  amount  paid  in 
at  once  has  not  been  two  shillings.  At  Scar- 
borough, it  haa  been  only  eightpence,  and  the 
average  balance  kept  in  the  Bank  by  its  cus- 
tomers is  six  shillings  and  fourpence.  At  Shen- 
stone,  near  Lichfield,  threepence-halfpenny  is 
the  average  sum  paid  in  at  one  time  by  a  cus- 
tomer. Vet,  upon  such  terms,  throughout  the 
country,  many  tliousands  of  accounts  are  opened. 

Many  of  tliese  establishments  place  in  the 
saviugs  bank,  or  in  a  joint-stock  bank  yielding 
interest  upon  deposits,  the  bulk  of  the  money  of 
their  customers,  and  allow  two  per  cent.,  or 
more,  on  everr  small  pile  of  penny  savings. 
Others,  need  all  the  interest  to  cover  the  expense 
of  management.  It  is  not,  however,  for  the 
sake  of  interest  that  money  is  deposited ;  where 
no  interest  at  all  can  be  afforded,  the  Bank  is 
seldom  found  to  prosper  less.  The  object  of 
the  prudent  depositor,  is  only  to  place  a  little 
hoard  beyond  the  reach  of  any  momentary  im- 
pulse, while  it  shall  yet  remain  at  hand  against 
the  time  of  a  substantial  necessity.  Three  days 
or  a  week's  notice  must  be  given  before  money 
can  be  drawn  out  of  a  Penny  Bank.  For  every 
case  of  absolute  necessity,  but  in  few  cases  of 
mere  transitory  impulse,  that  is  equivalent  to 
actual  possession  of  the  money. 

Pew  who  are  bom  to  comfort  know  how 
various,  how  sacred,  and  how  simple,  are  the 
impulses  that  send  the  poor  man's  hand  into  his 
pocket  when  there  is  a  sixpence  in  it.  Rich 
and  poor,  we  are  all  hospitable  if  we  are 
good  for  anything.  There  are  some  who  know 
what  is  the  hospitality  of  giving  soup,  fish,  and 
companionship,  to  men  who  nave  soup,  fish, 
and  company  at  home ;  who,  nine  times  in  a 
dozen,  reckon  it  irksome  to  leave  home  at 
all ;  and  prefer  to  decline  dining  with  a  friend 
who  cannot  show  himself,  as  to  wine,  cookery, 
and  table-talk,  a  skilful  entertainer.  There  are 
others  who  know  what  it  is  to  give  a  dinner 
in  the  uttermost  sense  of  the  phrase.  When 
the  poor  man  feels  a  poorer  comrade's  claim 
upon  his  heart,  God  only  knows  the  luxury  he 
finds  in  dealing  generously  by  him  To  make 
a  Sunday  feast  of  beef  and  pudding  on  the  table 
that  is  spread  day  after  day  with  scanty  fare, 
to  pour  beer  into  the  glass  and  cheery  words 
into  the  ear  of  a  down-hearted  brother,  and, 
forgetting  troubles  for  an  hour  or  two  to  share 
witli  him  the  consolations  of  an  after-dinner 
pipe,  is  not  a  light  temptation  under  which  only 
the  thoughtless  fall. 

"Wife,  old  woman,  you  have  been  toiling  and 
pining  in  your  faithful  love,  and  we  are  very 

E>or,  though  we  work  hard  and  do  our  best, 
ay  after  day  I  have  seen  you  looking  anxious 
and  distressed,  and  slatternly,  through  being 


tired  and  over-worked.  This  is  our  wedding- 
day — you  mind  it !  What  a  peck  of  business  it 
has  brought  us  !  There's  our  poor  little  Willy, 
who  has  gone,  and— — But  you  mustn't  cry  to- 
day ;  plenty  are  left.  There's  more  love  than 
meat  in  the  house.  In  spite  of  that,  or  because 
of  that,  let's  have  it  all  our  own  way  for  once  in 
a  time,  and  let  the  children  sec  that  life  is  not  all 
made  up  of  strugs^ling !"  What  sacred  holidays 
are  these ;  full  ot*  delicious  rest,  islands  of  bliss 
in  which  the  storm-tost  people  anchor  to  forget 
tlieir  cockroaches  and  mouldy  biscuit;  where 
the  air  is  odorous  with  flowers,  and  the  fruits 
that  grow  under  the  idler's  hand  press  their 
delights  into  his  palm.  The  luxury  of  meat  un- 
stinted, to  those  who  eat  it  sparely  day  by  day, 
of  idleness  and  pleasure  now  and  then  to  those 
whose  lives  are  but  too  full  of  labour  and  pain, 
the  strength  of  a  poor  man's  lity  for  another 
whose  distress  seems  to  be  greater  than  his 
own — it  makes  the  poorest  quarters  of  our 
towns  a  harvest-fiela  to  beggars.  Tiiis  and 
much  more  than  this,  will  force  the  hand  of  the 
poor  Englishman  to  break  into  a  hoard  that  lies 
immediately  at  his  fingers'  ends.  We  talk 
abundantly  about  the  giif-shop,  not  without  re- 
membering by  what  tflnptations  poor  creatures 
are  gathered  into  flocks  and  driven  cruelly  into 
those  slaughter-houses  of  the  inner  life.  But 
we  do  not  give  enough  thought  to  the  sources 
of  ten  thousand  acts  of  improvidence  over  which 
good  angels  may  rejoice  rather  than  weep.  It 
is  one  of  the  chief  griefs  of  poverty  tnat  it 
compels  natural  men  to  deny  themselves  more 
than  it  is  good  that  they  should  be  denied — in- 
dulgence of  right  wishes,  obedience  to  pui-e  and 
worthy  promptings  of  the  heart. 

There  is  a  simplicity  of  mind  in  those  who 
have  been  slightly  educated,  which  gives  to 
good  impulses  more  strength  and  freedom 
than  they  usually  have  among  persons  who  test 
what  is  in  them  by  the  long  ancr  wide  experience 
of  which  all  common  knowledge  is  but  the  re- 
sult. A  household  in  which  very  few  shillings 
are  enough  to  form  a  valuable  and  substantial 
saving,  enough  to  tide  over  a  day  of  unexpected 
loss,  to  meet  some  serious  claim,  or  to  find  the 
little  luxury  that  may  be  life  to  a  sick  child, 
must  not  be  spent  without  deliberation.  It  is 
good  to  put  it  away  in  a  teapot,  and  to  put  the 
teapot  on  a  high  shelf.  If  Ine  shelf  be  so  high 
that  one  must  take  two  or  three  days  to  reach 
it,  that  is  better  still.  There  will  be  time  for 
reflection  interposed  between  the  wish  to  spend 
it  and  the  gettmg  it  to  spend,  and  what  is  done 
will  be  done  only  for  sufficient  reason.  This 
kind  of  storing  does  not  forbid — ^why  should  it  P 
— expenditure  on  seasonable  pleasures.  Whit- 
suntide has  caused  a  cheery  run  upon  our  Penny 
Banks,  for  shillings  very  slowly  saved,  to  yield  a 
holiday  worth  iiaving.  Only  it  is  well  that  such 
holidays  should  be  deliberately  chosen,  and  ap- 
pointed, and  provided  for,  as  the  great  house- 
liold  events  they  are  :  not  idly  snatched  on  the 
first  prompting  of  a  bit  of  outer  sunshine. 

We  sit  by  tlie  paying-out  table  of  the  Penny 
Bank.    There  is  one  desk  at  which  money  for 
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which  notice  has  been  given  is  paid  out.  There 
are  three  desks  for  paying  in,  each  furnished  with 
three  recorders — one  in  pass-book,  one  in  day- 
book, one  in  ledger — of  tlie  little  sums  paid  in. 
No  poor  man's  earnings  shall  be  lost  tlirough 
neghgence  of  record.  >V'e  may  read  the  secret 
of  this  girl,  hardly  too  old  to  lead  nursery 
games  in  a  liome  ignorant  of  want,  whose  plea- 
sant face  is  set  so  firmly  with  a  sense  of  the 
world's  care  and  duty,  and  who  stands  erect,  with 
the  street-door  key  in  her  hand,  waiting  for  six- 
teen shillings  and  twopence :  a  comparatively 
large  sum,  and  her  motner's  whole  deposit.  It 
is  a  sum  hoarded  through  months  of  small  soli- 
citude, and  now,  no  doubt,  there  is  a  great  care 
to  be  killed  by  it.  The  girl  knows  all  about  it. 
Her  face  shows  that  she  is  acquainted  with  her 
motlier's  cares  and  is  partner  of  her  confidence. 
There  is  a  boy  here  who  has  given  notice  of,  and 
is  fulfilling,  his  intention  to  draw  on  the  Bank 
for  a  shilling.  Many  of  these  young  people  are 
depositors  on  their  own  account,  for  they  all 
have  found  in  their  homes  good  reason  for  earn- 
ing something  at  an  early  age. 

Across  the  room  there  is  a  girl  of  twelve  in  a 
frock  of  deep  mourning  which  she  has  outgrown, 
and  to  which  a  tiny  brother  clings  with  a  small 
fist.  She  has  to  mind  him,  and  has  brought 
hun  with  her,  whUe  she  carries  to  the  miserably 
slender  hoard,  the  last  mite  wrung  as  savings 
from  the  widow's  pittance  for  long  days  of  toil. 
Tlie  girl  is  a  child,  with  the  sedateness  of  old 
age  in  her  manner.  While  she  is  giving  her 
mind  to  operations  with  the  pass-t)ook,  her 
young  charge  has  wandered  to  the  empty  grate, 
and  lias  made  a  horse  of  something  that  he  found 
there,  and  has  vanislied  on  horseback.  When 
the  business  is  over,  the  staid  sister  searches  the 
whole  room  with  a  grave  look,  satisfies  herself 
that  her  charge  is  gone  (as  a  child  should)  into 
the  sunshine,  and  quietly  departs  herself  into 
the  golden  summer  light. 

She  has  gone  out  of  an  enclosed  arch  fitted 
with  doors  and  mysterious  suggestions  of  out- 
lying premises,  furnished  with  desks  and  stools, 
with  a  frill  of  zinc  that  may  stop  leakage  from 
above,  and  with  a  smoky  clock  over  the  stove, 
suggestive  of  ideas  not  honourable  to  the  con- 
trivance serving  in  the  place  of  cliimney ;  and 
she  is  gone  out  into  a  hard  and  dull  paved  court 
that  will  lead  into  a  street  with  fprty  smells,  of 
which  not  one  suggests  the  handiwork  of  God. 
But,  she  has  fulfilled  her  small  errand  of  love  aad 
duty ;  she  lias  found  for  her  mother  true  service 
in  small  service  under  that  brick  vault ;  and  in 
the  sordid  street  she  has,  at  any  rate,  the  vault 
of  heaven  overhead,  and  the  pure  light — 
the  onlv  thing  in  nature  that  cannot  be 
poisoned. 

We  have  spoken  so  far,  without  reference  to 
the  proverb,  Take  care  of  the  Pence,  and  the 
Pounds  will  take  care  of  themselves.  As  a  ge- 
neral proverb,  it  contains  more  falsehood  than 


truth.  But,  it  is  certain  that  they  who  count 
earnings  in  shillings,  can  save  only  in  pence,  and 
that  the  savings  banks,  which  do  uot  receive  any 
sum  smaller  than  a  shilling,  do  not  meet  the  want 
of  thousands  who  are  helped — as  their  free  use  of 
it  bears  witness — by  the  Penny  Bank.  In  this 
Bank,  money  is  easdy  deposited  in  a  safe  place, 
as  fast  as  it  comes  in  excess,  however  trifling  tlie 
excess  may  ■  be,  and  is  easily  withdrawn  again 
for  use.  iNie  founder  of  a  Penny  Bank  should 
have  as  many  Bank  days  in  a  week,  as  means 
allow.  School  teachers  and  monitors  may  readily 
be  taught  how  to  act  as  its  clerks.  An  hour  on 
one  day,  or  on  two  days,  in  the  week — Saturday 
night  furnishing,  if  possible,  one  of  these  hours 
— IS  the  usual  time  allowed.  In  the  case  of  sav- 
ings banks,  it  has  been  found  that  at  Edinburgh, 
where  the  savings  bank  is  open  every  day,  and 
on  three  evenings  in  the  week,  the  use  made  of 
it  is  three  times  greater  than  is  general  else- 
where in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Into  the  minuter  practical  details  of  Penny 
Bank  mauagement  we  need  not  enter  here. 
Various  metJiods  are  used  for  securing  accuracy 
of  accounts,  and  a  set  of  books  published  at 
Warwick  (Morgan's  Penny  Bank  System)  is 
very  suitable  for  establishments  of  this  kind  in 
which  the  press  of  business  is  not  great.  Use- 
ful help  for  whatever  head  may  plan  the  actual 
institution  of  one  of  these  Banks,  wiU  be  found 
also  in  the  second  of  a  series  of  Plain  Papers 
on  the  Social  Economy  of  the  People,  pub- 
lished bj  Messrs.  Bell  and  Daldy. 

We  remained  at  the  Bank  maintained  in  the 
parish  of  St.  George's  in  the  East  until  its 
doors  were  closed.  We  saw  the  several  books 
made  up,  compared  and  balanced  with  the  money 
taken,  of  which  a  substantial  part  was  a  bag- 
ful of  copper.  Record  of  the  hour's  work  in 
ink,  and  in  the  mel;U  that  had  been  deposited, 
having  been  found  to  tally  perfectly,  the  busi- 
ness was  over  for  the  day.  It  has  been  said  that 
seven  and  sixpence  is,  in  this  poor  parish,  the 
average  year's  deposit  of  a  customer,  while  in 
the  Penny  Bank  of  an  adjoining  district  there 
are  average  deposits  of  a  pound.  The  hour's 
work  at  a  single  bank  time  here,  represents  the 
paying  in  on  one  side,  and  the  drawing  out  on 
the  other  side,  of  small  sums,  yielding  a  total 
in  each  case  varying  between  ten  and  twenty 
pounds. 
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Book  the  Second.  The  Golden  Thread. 

chaptek  xvi.    still  knitting. 
Madame  Defakge  and  monsieur  her  husband 
returned  amicably  to  the  bosom  of  Saint  Antoine, 
while  a  speck  in  a'blue  cap  toiled  through  thedark- 
ncss,  ana  through  the  dust,  and  down  the  weary 
miles  of  avenue  by  the  wayside,  slowly  tending  to- 
wards that  point  of  the  compass  where  the  chateau 
of  Monsieur  the  Marquis,  now  in  his  grave,  lis- 
tened to  the  whispering    trees.     Such   ample 
leisure  had  the  stone  faces,  now,  for  listening  to 
the  trees  and  to  the    fountain,  that  the  few 
village  scarecrows  who,  in  their  quest  for  lierbs 
to  eat  and  fragments  of  dead  stick  to  bum, 
strayed  within  sight  of  the  great  stone  court- 
yard and  terrace  staircase,  had  it  borne  in  upon 
their  starved  fancy  that  the  expression  of  the 
faces  was  altered.   A  rumour  just  lived  in  the  vil- 
lage— had  a  faint  and  bare  existence  there,  as  its 
fieople  had — that  when  the  knife  struck  home,  the 
aces  changed,  from  faces  of  pride  to  faces  of 
anger  and  pain ;  also,  that  when  that  dandling 
figure  was  hauled  up  forty  feet  above  the  toun- 
tain,  they  changed  £^in,  and  bore  a  cruel  look 
of  being  avenged,  which  they  would  henceforth 
bear  for  ever.     In  the  stone  face  over  the  great 
■window  of  the  bed-chamber  where  the  murder 
was  done,  two  fine  dints  were  pointed  out  in  the 
sculptured  nose,  which  evervbody  recognised, 
and  which  nobody  had  seen  of  old  ;  and  on  the 
scarce  occasions  when  two  or  three  ragged  pea- 
sants emerged  from  the  crowd  to  take  a  hurried 
peep    at    Monsieur    the    Marquis  petrified,    a 
skinny  finger  would  not  have  pointed  to  it  for  a 
minute,  before  they  all  started  away  among  the 
moss  and  leaves,  like  the  more  fortunate  nares 
who  could  find  a  living  there. 

Chateau  and  hut,  stone  face  and  dangling 
figure,  the  red  stain  on  the  stone  floor  and  the 
pure  water  in  the  village  well — thousands  of 
acres  of  land— a  whole  province  of  France — all 
France  itself — by  under  the  night  sky,  concen- 
trated into  a  faint  hair-breadth  line.  So  does  a 
whole  world  with  all  its  greatnesses  and  little- 
nesses, lie  in  a  twinkling  star.  And  as  mere 
human  knowledge  can  split  a  ray  of  light  and 
analyse  the  manner  of  its  composition,  so,  sub- 


limer  intelligences  may  read  in  the  feeble  shining 
of  this  earth  of  ours,  every  thought  and  act, 
every  vice  and  virtue,  of  every  responsible  crea- 
ture on  it. 

The  Defarges,  husband  and  wife,  came  lum- 
bering under  the  starlight,  in  their  public 
vehicle,  to  that  gate  of  Paris  whereunto  their 
journey  naturally  tended.  There  was  the  usual 
stoppage  at  the  barrier  guard-house,  and  the 
usual  lanterns  came  glancing  forth  for  the  usual 
examination  and  inquiry.  Monsieur  Defarge 
alighted  :  knowing  one  or  two  of  the  soldiery 
there,  and  one  of  the  police.  The  latter  he  was 
intimate  with,  and  affectionately  embraced. 

When  Saint  Antoine  had  again  enfolded  the 
Defarges  in  his  dusky  wings,  and  they,  having 
finally  alighted  near  tne  Saint's  boundaries,  -svere 
picking  their  way  on  foot  through  the  black  mud 
and  oral  of  his  streets,  Madame  I)efarge  spoke  to 
her  husband : 

"  Say  then,  my  friend ;  what  did  Jacques  of 
the  police  tell  thee  ?" 

"Very  little  to-night,  but  all  he  knows. 
There  is  another  spy  commissioned  for  our 
quarter.  There  may  be  many  more,  for  all  that 
he  can  say,  but  he  knows  of  one." 

"  Eh  well !"    said  Madame  Defarge,  raising 
her  eyebrows  with  a  cool  business  air.     "  It  is 
necessary  to  register  him.    How  do  they  call  that 
man  ?" 
"  He  is  English." 

"  So  much  the  better.    His  name  ?" 
"  Barsad,"  said  Defarge,  making  it  French  by 
pronunciation.     But,  he  had  been  so  careful  to 
get  it  accurately,  that  he  then  spelt  it  with 
perfect  correctness. 

"  Barsad,"  repeated  madame.  "  Good.    Chris- 
tian name  ?" 
"John." 

"John  Barsad,"  repeated  madame,  after  mur- 
muring it  once  to  herself.  "  Good.  His  ap- 
pearance ;  is  it  known  P" 

"  Age,  about  forty  years  ;  height,  about  five 
feet  nine ;  black  hair ;  complexion  dark ;  gene- 
rally, rather  handsome  visage ;  eyes  dark,  face 
thin,  long,  and  sallow ;  nose  aquiline,  but  not 
straight,  having  a  peculiar  inclination  towards 
the  left  cheek  ;  expression,  therefore,  sinister." 

"  Eh  my  faith.  It  is  a  portrait !"  said  ma- 
dame, laughing.  "He  shall  be  registered  to- 
morrow." 

They  turned  into  the  wine-shop,  which  was 
closed  (for  it  was  midnight),  and  wnere  Madame 
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Defarge  immediately  took  her  post-  at  her  desk, 
counted  the  small  moneys  that  had  been  taken 
during  her  absence,  examined  the  stock,  vent 
through  theentries  in  the  book,  made  other  enltics 
of  her  owu,  checked  the  serving  man  iuie^erypos- 
sible  way,  and  finally  dismissed  him  to  bed.  Then 
she  turned  out  the  contents  of  the  bowl  of  money 
for  the  second  time,  and  began  knotting  them 
up  in  her  handkerchief,  ill  a  diain  of  separate 
knots,  for  safe  keeping  through  the  night.  AU 
this  while,  Defarge,  with  his  pipe  in  his  moutli, 
walked  up  and  down,  complacently  admiring, 
but  never  interfering ;  in  which  condition,  in- 
deed, as  to  the  business  and  his  domestic  affiurs, 
he  walked  up  and  do'mi  through  life. 

The  night  was  hot,  and  the  shop,  close  shut 
and  surrounded  by  so  foul  a  neighbourhood,  was 
ill-smelling.  Monsieur  Defarge's  olfactory  sense 
was  by  no  means  delicate,  but  the  stock  of  wine 
smelt  much  stronger  than  it  ever  tasted,  and  so 
did  the  stock  of  rum  and  brandy  and  aniseed. 
He  whiffed  the  compound  of  scents  away,  as  he 
put  down  his  smoked-out  pipe.  "^ 

"  You  are  fatigued,"  said  madame,  raising  her 
glance  as  she  knotted  the  money.  "  There  are 
only  the  usual  odours." 

"  I  am  a  little  tired,"  her  hushand  acknow- 
ledged. 

"  You  are  a  little  depressed,  too,"  said  ma- 
dame, whose  quick  eyes  had  never  been  so  in- 
tent ou  the  accounts,  but  they  had  had  a  ray  or 
two  for  him.     "  Oh,  the  men,  the  men !" 

"  But  my  dear,"  began  Defarge. 

"  But  my  dear!"  repeated  madame,  nodding 
firmly :  "  but  my  dear !  You  are  faint  of  heart 
to-night,  my  dear !" 

"Well,  tiien,"  said  Defarge,  as  if  a  thought 
were  wrung  out  of  his  breast,  "  it  is  a  long  time." 

"  It  is  a  long  time,"  repeated  his  wife ;  "  and 
when  is  it  not  a  long  time  ?  Vengeance  and  re- 
tribution require  a  lon»  time  ;  it  is  the  rule." 

"  It  does  not  take  a  long  time  to  strike  a  man 
with  Lightning,"  said  Defarge. 

"  How  long,"  demanded  madame,  composedly, 
"  does  it  take  to  make  and  store  the  lightning  ? 
Tell  me?" 

Defarge  raised  his  forehead  thoughtfully,  as  if 
there  were  something  in.  that,  too. 

"  It  does  not  take  a  long  time,"  said  madame, 
"  for  an  earthquake  to  swallow  a  tovra.  Eh 
well !  Tell  me  how  long  it  takes  to  prepare  the 
earthquake  ?" 

"  A  long  time,  I  suppose,"  said  Defarge. 

"  But  when  it  is  ready,  it  takes  place,  and 
grinds  to  pieces  everything  before  it.  In  the 
mean  time,  it  is  always  preparing,  though  it  is 
not  seen  or  heard.  That  is  your  consolation. 
Keep  it." 

She  tied  a  knot  with  flashing  eyea,  as  if  it 
throttled  a  foe. 

"  I  tell  thee,"  said  madame,  extending  her 
right  hand,  for  emphasis,  "  that  although  it  is  a 
long  time  on  the  road,  it  is  on  the  road  and 
coming.  I  tell  thee  it  never  retreats,  aud  never 
stops.  I  tell  thee  it  is  always  advancing.  Look 
around  and  consider  the  lives  of  all  the  world 
that  wc  know,  consider  the  faces  of  all  the  world 


til  at  we  know,  consider  the  rage  and  discontent 
to  which  the  Jacquerie  addresses  itself  with 
more  and  more  of  certainty  everj-houc  Can  such 
things  last?    Bah!    Imockyao." 

"My  brave  wife,"  returned. Defarge,  standing 
before  her  with  his  head  a  little  bent,  and  his 
hands  clasped  at  his  back,  like  a  docile  and  at- 
tentive pupil  before  his  catcehist,  "I  do  not 
question  all  this.  But  it  has  lasted  a  long  time, 
and  it  is  possible — you  know  well,  my  wile,  it  is 

Eossible  —  that  it  may  not  come,  during  our 
ves." 

"  Eh  well !  How  then  ?"  demanded  madame, 
tying  another  knot,  as  if  there  were  another 
eucniy  strangled. 

"  Well !"  said  Defarge,  with  a  half  complain- 
ing and  half  apologetic  shrug.  "  We  shall  not 
see  the  triumph." 

"  We  shall  nave  helped  it,"  returned  madame, 
with  her  extended  hand  in  strong  action.  "  No- 
thing that  we  do,  is  done  in  vain.  I  believ*,  with 
all  my  soul,  that  we  shall  see  the  triumph.  But 
even  if  not,  even  if  I  knew  certainly  not,  show 
me  the  neck  of  an  aiistocrat  aud  tyrant^  and 
still  I  would " 

There  madame,  with  her  teeth  set,  tied  a  very 
terrible  knot  indeed. 

"  Hold !"  cried.  Defarge,  reddening  a  little  as 
if  he  felt  charged  with  cowardice;  "I  too,  my 
dear,  wiU  stop  at  nothing." 

"  Yes  !  But  it  is  your  Aveakness  that  you 
sometimes  need  to  see  your  victim  and  your  op- 
portunity, to  sustain  you.  Sustain  yourself 
without  that.  When  the  time  conies,  let  loose 
a  tiger  and  a  devil ;  but  wait  for  the  time  with 
the  tiger  and  tlie  devil  chained — not  .shown — 
yet  always  ready." 

Madame  enforced  the  conclusion  of  this  piece 
of  advice  by  sti-iking  her  little  counter  with  her 
chain  of  money  as  if  she  knocked  its  brains  out, 
and  then  gathering  the  heavy  handkerchief  under 
her  arm  in  a  serene  manner,  and  observing  that 
it  was  time  to  go  to  bed. 

Next  noontide  saw  the  admirable  woman  in 
her  usual  place  in  the  wine-shop,  knitting  away 
assiduously.  A  rose  lay  beside  lier,  and  if  she 
now  and  then  glanced  at  the  flower,  it  was  witli 
no  infraction  of  her  usual  preoccupied  air. 
There  were  a  few  customers,  drinking  or  not 
drinking,  standing  or  seated,  sprinkled  about. 
The  day  was  very  hot,  and  heaps  of  flies, 
who  were  extending  their  inquisitive  and  ad- 
venturous perquisitions  into  all  the  "lutinous 
little  glasses  near  madame,  fell  dead  .'it  the 
bottom.  Their  decease  made  no  impression 
on  the  other  flics  out  promenading,  who  looked 
at  them  in  the  coolest  manner  (as  if  they  them- 
selves were  elephants,  or  something  as  far  re- 
moved), until  they  met  the  same  fate.  Curious 
to  consider  how  heedless  flics  are ! — perhaps  they 
thought  as  much  at  Court  that  sunny  summer 
day. 

A  figure  entering  at  the  door  threw  a  sliadow 
on  Maioame  Defarge  which  she  felt  to  be  a  new 
one.  She  laid  down  her  knitting,  and  began  to 
pin  her  rose  in  her  head-dress,  before  she  looked 
at  Uic  figure. 
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It  Mraa  curious.  The  moment  Madame  De- 
farpe  took  up  the  rose,  the  customers  ccaaed 
talkinir,  and  began  gradually  to  drop  out  of  the 
wine-shop. 

"  Good  day,  madame,"  said  the  new  comer. 

"  Good  day,  monsieur." 

She  said  it  aloud,  but  added  to  herself,  as  she 
resumed  her  knittinjj :  "  Hah  !  Crood  day,  a^ 
about  forty,  height  alx)ut  five  feet  nine,  bhick  hair, 
eenerally  rather  handsome  visape,  complexion 
dark,  eyes  dark,  thin  long  and  siJlow  face,  aqui- 
line nose  but  not  straight,  having  a  peculiar  in- 
clination towards  the  left  cheek  which  imparts 
a  sinister  expression  !     Good  day,  one  and  ail !" 

"  Have  the  goodness  to  give  lue  a  little  glass 
of  old  cognac,  and  a  mouthful  of  cool  fresh 
water,  maoaflie." 

Madame  complied  wijtli  a  polite  air. 

"  Marvellous  cognac  this,  madame  I" 

It  was  the  first  time  it  had  ever  bMOk  a»  com- 
plimented, and  Madame  Defarge  knew  enough  of 
its  antecedents  to  know  better.  Slie  said,  now- 
ever,  tliat  tho  cognac  was  flattered,  and  took 
up  her  knitting.  The  visitor  watched  her  fuigers 
for  a  few  moments,  and  took  the  opportunity  of 
observing  the  place  in  general. 

"  You  kjoit  with  great  skill,  madame." 

"  I  am  accustomed  to  it." 

"  A  pretty  pattern  too  !" 

"  You  thmk  so  ?"  said  madame,  looking  at 
him  with  a  smile. 

"  Decidedly.     May  one  ask  what  it  is  for  ?" 

**  Pastine,  said  madame,  atill  looking  at 
him  with  ai  smile,  while  her  fingers  moved 
nimbly. 

"liotforuacF' 

"  That  depends.    I  may  find  a  use  for  it,  one 

day.    If  I  do well,"  said  madame,  drawing  a 

breath  and  nodding  her  liead  with  a  stem  land 
of  coquetry,  "  I'll  use  it !" 

It  was  Dematkable;  but,^  the  taste  of  Saint 
Amtoine  seaned  to  be  decidedly  opposed  to  a 
loae  OBt  the  head-dress  of  Madame  Defarge. 
Two  moK  had  entered  separately,  and  had  been 
rix>ab  t«  order  drink,  when,  cartching  sight  of 
tbarf;  BOfvelty,  they  faltered,  mode  a  nrctence  of 
looking  about  as  if  for  some  friend  who  was  not 
there,  and  went  away.  Nor,  of  those  who  had 
been  there  when  this  yisitor  entered,  was  there 
OBe  left  They  had  all  dropped  off.  The  spy 
had  kept  his  eyes  open,  but  had  been  able  to 
detect  no  sign.  They  had  lounged  away  in  a 
poverty-stricken,  purposeless,  accidental  miumec, 
<Iiute  nainral  and  iimmpeaclnUe. 

"  JoHX,"  thought  madame,.  flftockiug  off  her 
work  anher  fingers  knitted,  and  her  eyes  looked 
at  tks  stranger.   "  Stay  long  enough,  and  I  shall 
knit  'Bahsa.d'  before  you  g»." 
"  You  have  a  husband  madame  ?" 
"  1  have." 
"ChiMiBB?" 
"NoahUdBM." 
*^  BiBBBess  sanns  bad  ?" 
'*BmK9B  is  vety  bad;  tbB  wmd»  an  so 
pow."  ^^ 

'*'  Ab^  tba  ufortunate,,  imMmMb  people !    So 
eppresaed  too — aa  joa  sa^'* 


"  Aa  wu  say,"  madame  retorted,  correcting 
him,  ana  deftly  knitting  an  extra  something  into 
his  name  that  boded  him  no  good. 

"  Pardon  me ;  certainly  it  was  I  who  said  so, 
but  you  naturally  think  so.     Of  course." 

"  /think?"  returned  madame,  in  a  high  voice. 
"  I  and  my  husband  have  enougli  to  do  to  keep 
this  wine-shop  open,  without  thinking.  All  we 
think,  here,  is,  how  to  live.  That  is  the  subject 
we  think  of,  and  it  gives  us,  from  morning  to 
night,  enough  to  think  about,  without  embarras- 
sing our  heads  concerning  others.  /  think  for 
others  ?  No,  no." 

The  spy,  who  was  tlicreto  pick  up  any  cnunbs 
he  could  find  or  make,  did  not  allow  his  baffled 
state  to  express  itself  in  his  sinister  face ;  but, 
stood  with  an  air  of  gossiping  gallantry,  leaning 
his  elbow  on  Madame  Defarge's  little  counter, 
and  occasionally  sipping  his  cognac. 

"  A  bad  business  this,  madame,  of  Gaspard's 
execution.  Ah !  the  poor  Gaspard !"  With  a 
sigh  of  great  compassion. 

"  My  faith !"  returned  madame,  coolly  and 
lightly,  "  if  people  use  knives  for  such  purposes, 
they  have  to  pay  for  it.  He  knew  beforehand 
what  the  price  of  his  luxury  was ;  he  has  paid 
the  price. 

"  I  believe,"  said  the  spy,  dropping  his  soft 
voice  to  a  tone  that  invited  conliacnce,  and  ex- 
pressing an  injured  revolutionary  susceptibility 
m  every  muscle  of  his  wicked  face  :  "  I  believe 
there  is  much  compassion  and  anger  in  this 
neighbourhood,  touclung  the  poor  fellow  ?  Be- 
tween ourselves." 

"  la  there  ?"  asked  BKidame,  vacantly. 

"  Is  there  not  ?" 

"  —  Here  is  my  husband  1"  said  Madame  De- 
fiarge. 

As  the  keeper  of  the  wine-shop  entered  at  the 
door,  the  spy  saluted  him  by  touching  his  liat, 
and  saying,  with  an  enga^g  smile,  "  Good  day, 
Jacques !"  Defarge  stopped  short,  and  stared  at 
hint. 

"  Good  day,  Jacques  I"  the  spy  repeated;  with 
not  quite  so  much  conMence,  or  quite  so  eaay  a 
smile  under  the  stare. 

"  You  deceive  yourself,  monsieur,"  returned 
the  keeper  of  the  wine-shop.  "  You  mistake  me 
for  another.  That  h  not  my  aame.  I  am 
Ernest  Defarge." 

"  It  is  all  the  same,"  said  the  spy,  airily,  but 
discomfited  too ;  "  good  day  !" 

"  Good  day !"  anawered  Defarge,  dryly. 

"i  was  saying  to  madame,  with  whom  I  had 
tbft  pleasure  of  efaatting  when  you  entered,  that 
they  tell  me  there  is —and  no  wonder ! — much 
sympathy  and  anger  m  Saiat  Antoine,  touching 
the  unhappy  fate  of  poor  €raspard." 

"No  one  has  told  me  so,"  said  Defarge, 
shaking  liis  head ;  "  I  know  nothiiig  of  it." 

Haaong  said  ik^  be  paased  behind  the  little 
counter,  and  stood  witkbta  band  on  the  back  of 
his  wife's  chair,  lookiag- ofor  that  barrier  at  the 
peiaon  to  whom  they  were  both  opposed,  and 
whom  either  of  them  would  have  shot  with  the 
greatest  satisfaction. 

'Die  spy,  well  used  k>  Um  Insiness,  did  not 
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change  his  unconscious  attitude,  but  drained  his 
little  glass  of  cognac,  took  a  sip  of  fresh  water, 
and  asked  for  another  glass  of  cognac.  Madame 
Defargc  poured  it  out  ifor  him,  took  to  her  knit- 
ting again,  and  hummed  a  little  song  over  it. 

"  You  seem  to  know  this  quarter  well ;  that 
is  to  say,  better  than  I  do  r"  observed  Defarge. 

'•■  Not  at  all,  but  I  hope  to  know  it  better.  I 
am  so  profoundly  interested  in  its  miserable  in- 
habitants." 

"  Hah  !"  muttered  Defarge. 

"  The  pleasure  of  conversing  with  you,  Mon- 
sieur Defarge,  recals  to  me,"  pursued  the  spy, 
"  that  I  have  the  honour  of  cherishing  some 
interesting  associations  with  your  name." 

"  Indeed  ?"  said  Defarge,  with  much  indiffer- 
ence. 

"Yes  indeed.  When  Doctor  Manette  was 
released,  you  his  old  domestic  had  the  charge 
of  liim,  1  know.  He  was  delivered  to  you. 
You  see  I  am  informed  of  the  circumstances  ?" 

"  Such  is  the  fact,  certainly,"  said  Defarge. 
He  had  had  it  conveyed  to  him,  in  an  accidental 
touch  of  his  wife's  elbow  as  she  knitted  and 
warbled,  that  he  would  do  best  to  answer,  but 
always  with  brevity. 

"  It  was  to  you,"  said  the  spy,  "  that  his 
daughter  came  ;  and  it  was  from  your  care  that 
liis  daughter  took  him,  accompanied  by  a  neat 
brown  monsieur  ;  how  is  he  called  ? — in  a  little 
wig — Lorry — of  the  bank  of  Tellson  and  Com- 
pany—over to  England." 

"  Such  is  the  fact,"  repeated  Defarge. 

"  Very  interesting  remembrances !"  said  the 
spy.  "I  have  known  Doctor  Manette  and  his 
daughter,  fii  England." 

"  Yes  ?"  said  Defarge. 

"  You  don't  hear  much  about  them  now,"  said 
the  spy. 

"  No,"  said  Defarge. 

"  In  effect,"  madame  struck  in,  looking  up 
from  her  work  and  her  little  song,  "  we  never 
hear  about  them.  We  received  the  news  of  their 
safe  arrival,  and  perhaps  another  letter  or 
perhaps  two ;  but  since  then,  they  have  gradually 
taken  their  road  in  life — we,  ours — ana  we  have 
held  no  correspondence." 

"Perfectly  so,  madame,"  replied  the  spy. 
"  She  is  going  to  be  married." 

"  Going  ?"  echoed  madame.  "  She  was 
pretty  enough  to  have  been  married  long  ago. 
lou  Enghsh  arc  cold,  it  seems  to  me." 

"  Oh  !     You  know  I  am  English  ?" 

"  I  perceive  your  tongue  is,"  returned 
madame ;  "  and  what  the  tongue  is,  I  suppose 
the  man  is." 

He  did  not  take  the  identification  as  a  com- 
pliment ;  but,  he  made  the  best  of  it,  and  turned 
it  off  with  a  laugh.  After  sipping  his  cognac  to 
the  end,  he  added : 

"  Yes,  Miss  Manette  is  going  to  be  married. 
But  not  to  an  Englishman;  to  one  who,  like 
herself,  is  French  by  birth.  And  speaking  of 
Gaspard  (ah,  poor  Gaspard!  It  was  cruel, 
cruel !),  it  is  a  curious  thing  that  she  is  going 
to  marry  the  nephew  of  Monsieur  the  Marquis, 
for  whom  Gaspard  was  exalted  to  that  height  of 


so  many  feet ;  in  other  words,  the  present  Mar- 
quis. But  he  lives  unknown  in  England,  he  is 
no  Marquis  there ;  he  is  Mr.  Charles  Damay. 
D'Aulnais  is  the  name  of  his  mother's  family." 

Madame  Defargc  knitted  steadily,  but  the  in- 
telligence had  a  palpable  effect  upon  her  husband. 
Do  what  he  would,  behind  the  little  counter,  as 
to  the  striking  of  a  light  and  the  lighting  of  his 
pipe,  he  was  troubled,  and  his  hand  was  not 
trustworthy.  The  spy  would  have  been  no  spy 
if  he  had  failed  to  see  it,  or  to  record  it  in  his 
mind. 

Having  made,  at  least,  this  one  hit,  whatever 
it  might  prove  to  be  worth,  and  no  customers 
coming  in  to  help  him  to  any  other,  Mr.  Barsad 
paid  for  what  he  had  drunk,  and  took  his  leave  : 
taking  occasion  to  say,  in-  a  genteel  manner, 
before  he  departed,  that  he  looked  forward  to  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  Monsieur  and  Madame 
Defarge  again.  For  some  minutes  after  he  had 
emerged  into  the  outer  presence  of  Saint 
Antoine,  the  husband  and  wife  remained  exactly 
as  he  had  left  them,  lest  he  should  come  back. 

"  Can  it  be  true,"  said  Defarge,  in  a  low 
voice,  looking  down  at  his  wife  as  he  stood 
smoking  with  liis  hand  on  the  back  of  her  chair  : 
"what  he  has  said  of  Ma'amselle  Manette  ?" 

"As  he  has  said  it,"  returned  madame,  lifting 
her  eyebrows  a  little,  "  it  is  probably  false.  But 
it  may  be  true." 

"  If  it  is "  Defarge  began ;  and  stopped. 

"  If  it  is  ?"  repeated  nis  wife. 

" —  And  if  it  does  come,  while  we  live  to  see 
it  triumph — I  hope,  for  her  sake.  Destiny  will 
keep  her  husband  out  of  France." 

"  Her  husband's  destiny,"  said  Madame  De- 
farge, with  her  usual  composure,  "will  take 
him  where  he  is  to  go,  and  will  lead  him  to  the 
end  that  is  to  end  him.    That  is  all  I  know." 

"  But  it  is  very  strange — now,  at  least  is  it 
not  ver;y  strange" — said  Defarge,  rather  pleading 
with  his  wife  to  induce  her  to  admit  it,  "  that, 
after  all  our  sympathy  for  Monsieur  her  father 
and  herself,  her  husband's  name  should  be 
proscribed  under  your  hand  at  this  moment,  by 
the  side  of  that  infernal  dog's  who  has  just  left 
us?" 

"  Stranger  things  than  that,  will  happen  when 
it  does  come,"  answered  madame.  "  I  have 
them  both  here,  of  a  certaint)^ ;  and  they  are  both 
here  for  their  merits ;  that  is  enougli." 

She  rolled  up  her  knitting  when  she  had  said 
those  words,  and  presently  took  the  rose  out  of 
the  handkerchief  that  was  wound  about  her 
head.  Either  Saint  Antoine  had  an  instinctive 
sense  that  the  objectionable  decoration  was 
gone,  or  Saint  Antome  was  on  the  watch  for  its 
disappearance ;  howbeit,  the  Saint  took  courage 
to  lounge  in,  very  shortly  afterwards,  and  the 
wine-shop  recovered  its  habitual  aspect. 

In  the  evening,  at  which  season  of  all  others. 
Saint  Antoine  turned  himself  inside  out,  and  sat 
on  door-steps  and  window-ledges,  and  came 
to  the  comers  of  vile  streets  and  courts,  for  a 
breath  of  air,  Madame  Defarge  with  her  work 
in  her  band  was  accustomed  to  pass  from  place 
to  place  and  from  group  to  group :  a  Missionary 
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— there  were  many  like  her — such  as  the  world 
will  do  well  never  to  breed  again.  All  the 
women  knitted.  They  knitted  worthless  thinp ; 
but,  the  mechanical  work  was  a  mechanical 
substitute  for  eating  and  drinking;  the  hands 
moved  for  the  jaws  and  the  digestive  apparatus  ; 
if  tlie  bony  fingers  had  been  still,  the  stomachs 
would  have  been  more  famine-pinched. 

But,  as  the  lingers  went,  the  eyes  went,  and 
the  thoughts.  And  as  Madame  Defarge  moved 
on  from  group  to  group,  all  three  went  quicker  and 
fiercer  among  every  little  knot  of  women  that 
slie  had  spoken  with,  and  left  behind. 

Her  husband  smoked  at  his  door,  looking  after 
her  with  admiration.  "  A  great  woman,"  said 
he,  "  a  strong  woman,  a  grand  woman,  a  fright- 
fully grand  woman !" 

Darkness  closed  around,  and  then  came 
the  ringing  of  church  bells  and  the  distant  beat- 
ing of  the  drums  of  the  Royal  Guard,  as  the 
women  sat  knitting,  knitting.  Darkness  encom- 
passed them.  Another  darkness  was  closing 
in  as  surely,  when  the  church  bells,  then  ringing 
pleasantly  in  many  an  airy  steeple  over  France, 
should  be  melted  into  thundering  cannon ;  when 
the  drums  should  be  beating  to  drown  a 
wretched  voice,  that  night  all  potent  as  the  voice 
of  Power  and  Plenty,  Freedom  and  Life.  So 
much  was  closing  in  about  the  women  who  sat 
knitting,  knitting,  that  they  their  very  selves 
were  closing  in  around  a  structure  yet  imbuilt, 
where  they  were  to  sit  knitting,  knitting,  count- 
ing dropping  heads. 


GOOD  AND  BAD  FUNGUS. 

Some  of  the  most  important  diseases  of  corn 
and  other  agricultural  crops  are  owing  to  the 
attacks  of  microscopic  fungi.  These  have  been 
divided  into  four  sorts :  those  attacking  the 
flower,  as  smut  (uredo  segetum) ;  those  attack- 
ing the  grain,  as  pepper-brand  (uredo  fajtida) ; 
those  attacking  the  leaves  and  chaff,  as  rust 
(uredo  rubigo) ;  and  those  attacking  the  straw, 
as  corn-mildew  (puccinia  gramims).  Smut- 
balls,  pepper-brand,  or  blight,  is  a  powdery 
matter  occupying  the  insicic  of  the  grain  of 
wheat,  and  when  examined  under  the  micro- 
scope is  found  to  consist  of  minute  balls,  four 
millions  of  which  may  exist  in  a  single  grain, 
and  each  of  these  contains  numerous  little 
spores.  In  this  disease  the  seeds  retain  their 
form  and  appearance,  but  the  parasitic  fungus 
has  a  peculiarly  foetid  odour,  and  hence  is  called 
stinking  rust.  Dust-brand  is  a  sooty  powder, 
having  no  smell,  found  in  oats  and  barley,  and 
shows  itself  conspicuously  before  the  ripening  of 
the  crop.  Bauer  says  that  in  one  one  hundred 
and  sixty  thousandth  part  of  a  square  inch  he 
counted  forty-nine  spores  of  this  fungus.  Rust 
is  an  orange  powder  exuding  from  the  inner  cliaff 
scales,  aud  forming  yellow  or  brown  spots  and 
blotches  in  various  parts  of  corn  plants.  It  is 
sometimes  called  red  gum,  red  robin,  red  rust, 
and  red  rag.  Mildew  is  supposed  to  be  another 
state  of  the  same  disease. 

Those  fungi  which  are  developed  in  the  inte- 


rior of  plants,  and  appear  afterwards  on  the  sur- 
face, are  called  entophytic,  within  a  plant. 
Their  minute  sporules  arc  either  directly  applied 
to  the  plants,  entering  by  their  stomata^  or  they 
are  taken  up  from  tbe  soil.  Many  other  fun- 
guses grow  parasitically  on  plants,  and  either 
give  rise  to  disease  or  modify  it  in  a  peculiar 
way.  In  the  potato  disease  a  si)ecies  of  fungus 
commits  great  ravages  by  spreading  its  spawn 
through  the  cells  of  the  leaves  ana  the  tuoers, 
and  tnus  acccleratmg  their  destruction.  Va- 
rious kinds  of  fungi  attack  the  tomata,  beet, 
turnip,  and  carrot.  A  species  of  derpazia  some- 
times causes  disease  in  the  knots  of  wheat.  A 
diseased  state  of  rye  and  other  grasses,  called 
ergot,  is  owing  to  a  fungus  which  causes  the 
ovary  of  the  grain  to  become  dark  coloured,  and 
project  from  the  chaff  in  the  form  of  a  spur ; 
and  hence  its  name  of  spurred  rye.  The  nutri- 
tious part  of  the  grain  is  destroyed,  and  it  ac- 
quires highly  injurious  properties. 

Many  kinds  of  wood  are  liable  to  the  attacks 
of  fungi,  "which  renders,"  says  the  Rev.  M.  J, 
Berkeley,  "  one  or  two  species,  knowTi  under  the 
common  name  of  dry-rot,  such  a  dreadful  plague 
in  ships  and  builciings."  This  disease,  once 
established,  spreads  with  wonderful  rapidity; 
and  Professor  Burnett  records  the  followmg  in- 
stance of  the  speed  with  which  a  building  may 
be  destroyed  oy  tliis  insidious  enemy.  "  I 
knew,"  he  says,  "a  house  into  which  the  rot 
gained  admittance,  and  wkicli,  during  the  four 
years  we  rented  it,  had  the  parlours  twice  wains- 
coted, and  a  new  fliight  of  stairs,  the  dry-rot 
having  rendered  it  unsafe  to  go  from  the  ground- 
floor  to  the  bedrooms.  Every  precaution  was 
taken  to  remove  the  decaying  timbers  when 
the  new  work  was  done;  yet  the  dry-rot  so 
rapidly  gained  strength,  that  the  house  was 
ultimately  pulled  down.  Some  of  my  books 
which  simered  least,  aild  which  I  still  retain, 
bear  mournful  impressions  of  its  ruthless  hand ; 
others  were  so  much  affected  that  the  leaves  re- 
sembled tinder,  and,  when  the  volumes  were 
opened,  fell  out  in  dust  or  fragments." 

A  species  of  fungus  called  racodiiun  is  some- 
what Dacchanalian  in  its  tastes,  and  to  gratify 
them  pays  frequent  visits  to  cellars  and  places 
like  the  London  Docks,  where  it  is  said  "he 
pays  his  unwelcome  visits,  and  is  in  even  worse 
odour  than  the  exciseman."  An  instance  is  re- 
lated of  a  gentleman  who,  having  a  cask  of  wine 
rather  too  sweet  for  immediate  use,  directed  that 
it  should  be  placed  in  a  cellar,  that  the  saccharine 
it  contained  might  be  decomposed  by  age ;  at 
the  end  of  three  years  he  directed  his  butler  to 
ascertain  the  state  of  the  wine,  when,  on  at- 
tempting to  open  the  cellar  door,  it  was  found  to 
be  impossible,  on  account  of  some  powerful 
obstacle.  The  door  being  cut  down,  the  cellar 
was  found  to  be  completely  tilled  with  a  fungous 
production,  so  firm  that  it  was  necessary  to  use 
an  axe  for  its  removal.  This  appeared  to  have 
grown  from,  or  to  have  been  nourished  by,  the 
decomposing  particles  of  the  wine,  the  cask 
being  empty,  and  carried  up  to  the  ceiling, 
where  it  was  supported  by  the  fungus. 
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Like  insects,  ftcnn  do  not  content  themselves 
with  preyiug  npon  dead  organised  matter  ;  some 
of  thcni  also  attack  living  substances,  botli 
animal  and  vegetal  They  have  been  found 
growing  in  the  air-cells  of  birds,  and  even  upon 
the  lining  mc-nvbrane  of  the  human  lungs.  Silk- 
worms are  aoanctimes  destroyed  in  vast  numbers 
by  an  intcnuil  fungus  called  rnuscardinc.  A 
species  of  wasp,  inhabiting  the  West  Indies, 
may  often  he  seen  flying  about  with  fungoid 
plants  as  long  as  its  own  Dodj  growing  upon  it; 
and  the  caterpillar  of  a  New  Zealand  moth,  when 
it  retires  into  the  earth  to  undergo  its  metamor- 
phosis, is  attacked  by  a  fungus  which  destroys 
it.  A  very  curious  circumstance  connected  with 
this  fungus-bearing  caterpillar  is,  ih»t  the  plant 
invariably  grows  from  immediately  behind  the 
head  of  the  victim,  and  from  no  other  part  of 
its  body.  One  sort  of  fungus  specially  devotes 
itself  to  destroying  the  hoofs  of  horses  and  the 
horns  of  cattle,  sticking  to  nothing  else.  'Several 
French  surgeons,  among  the  rest  Lemery, 
narrate  cases  in  which,  on  remo\'ing  bandages 
from  sore  surfaces,  they  have  found  a  collection 
of  funguses  growing  upon  them,  generally  about 
the  size  of  a  finger ;  and  one  of  them  adds  that, 
having  reapplied  the  wrappings,  a  second  batch 
came  out  in  the  course  of  twenty -four  hours,  and 
this  for  several  days  consecutively. 

The  uses  to  which  funguses  have  been  put  are 
various,  such  as  making  dye  or  ink,  for  sfupify- 
ing  bees,  for  staunching  blood,  and  for  making 
tinder.  A  fundus  called  Agaricus  rauscarius  is 
largely  used  in  Kamtschatka,  in  decoction,  as  an 
intoxicating  liquor.  Reeves  says  this  is  the 
Moncho  more  of  the  Russians,  Kamtscbatddcs, 
and  Koriacs,  who  iise  it  for  intoxication ;  they 
sometimes  cart  it  dry,  but  more  commonly  im- 
mersed in  a  liquor,  and  when  they  drink  it  they 
are  seized  with  convulsions  in  all  tlieir  limbs, 
followed  by  that  sort  of  raving  which  accom- 
panies a  burning  fever ;  they  personify  this 
mushroom,  and  if  they  are  urged  by  its  effects  to 
suicide,  or  any  oU»er  dreadful  crime,  they  pretend 
to  obey  its  commands;  to  fit  thenjselves  for 
premeditated  assassination  tfasy  reonr  to  the  use 
of  Moncho  more. 

Of  the  funguses  formerly  employed  in  mo- 
dicine,  the  ergot  of  ryt  is  the  only  one  which 
keeps  its  ground.  A  fungus  called  Polj'poms 
suaveolens  has  been  much  vaunted  for  its  sur- 

E rising  effects  in  eases  of  consumption,  but  it 
as  now  fallen  entirely  iwto  disuse. 

In  Lapland,  Linusue  saw  the  Bciletus  ignia- 
rius,  which  is  shaped  like  a  horse's  hoof,  hung 
up  on  the  walls  of  the  cottages,  and  used  as  a  pin- 
cushion. It  is  made  use  of  as  tinder  in  some 
parts  of  England  and  Germany. 

The  YeaSt-plant  is  another  of  the  useful  fungi. 
It  surprises  many  persons  to  be  told  that  yeast 
is  a  plant.  Yet,  nevertheless,  it  represents  one 
conuition  of  a  species  of  fungus  remarkable  for 
the  diversity  of  forms  it  exhibits,  its  almost 
universal  distribution,  and  the  wonderful  effects 
it  is  capable  of  producing.  The  forms  in  which 
it  is  familiar  to  most  persons,  although  its  na- 
ture may  be  unsuspected,  are  yeast,  the  gela- 


tinous vinegar-plant,  the  "mother"  of  vinegar, 
and  many  other  decomposing  vegetable  infusions, 
and  the  common  blue  or  green  "r..onld"  which 
occoirs  everywhere  on  sour  paste,  decaying  fruits, 
and  all  dead  organic  matters  exposed  to  com- 
bined moisture  and  moderate  heat.  Yeast  and 
the  vinogar-plant  are  the  forms  in  which  it 
vegetates  when  well  supplied  with  food.  Mildew 
is  its  fruit,  formed  on  the  surfaces  exposed  to 
the  air,  at  certain  epochs,  like  the  flowers  and 
seeds  of  the  higher  order  of  plants,  to  enable  it 
to  diffuse  itsen.  Tliis  it  does  most  effectually, 
for  the  microscopic  germs,  invisible  singly  to 
the  unaided  sigkt,  are  produced  m  TOjrriads,  and 
are  so  diminutive  that  ordinary  motes  floating 
in  the  atmosphere  are  large  in  comparison. 

A  wholesome  vinegar  can  be  made  by  placing 
a  developed  vinegar-plant  in  »  syrup  composed 
of  a  quart  of  water  and  half  a  pound  of  sugar. 
If  kept  covered  from  dust  in  a  cool  place,  the 
vinegar  after  being  filtered  vi-iil  be  fit  for  use. 

But,  the  edible,  the  most  useful  of  the 
funguses,  are  the  most  neglected  by  botanists. 
The  Cliinese  present  a  striking  contrast  to  our- 
selves in  ihe  care  they  bestow  upon  their  escu- 
lent vegetatTOn.  About  a  dozen  years  ago,  M. 
Stanislaus  Jtdien  presented  to  the  .Academy  of 
Sciences,  at  Paris,  a  Chinese  treatise  in  six 
volumes,  with  plates,  entitled  the  Anti-Famiue 
Herbal,  containing  descriptions  and  representa- 
tions of  four  hundred  and  fourteen  different 
])lairtB,  whose  leaves,  rinds,  stalks,  or  roots,  are 
fitted  to  furnish  food  for  the  people  when 
drought,  ravages  of  locusts,  or  the  overflow  of 
the  great  rivers  have  occasioned  a  failure  of  rice 
and  grain.  Of  this  book  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment are  said  annually  to  print  thousands,  and 
distribute  them  gratuitously  in  those  districts 
whioh  are  most  exposed  to  natural  calamities. 

In  England  wilful  ignorance  and  silly  pre- 
judices stm  prevail  to  such  an  extent  that  Mr. 
Budham  says  :  *'  I  have  myself  witnessed  whole 
hundredweights  of  rich  wholesome  food  rotting 
under  trees  ;  woods  teeming  with  food  and  not 
one  hand  io  gather  it ;  and  this,  perhaps,  in  the 
nridst  df  potato  blight,  poverty,  and  all  mann^ 
of  privations,  and  public  prayere  against  im- 
minent  famine.  I  have  indeed  been  grieved  to 
see  pounds  innumerable  of  extempore  'beef-ste^s 
growing  on  our  oaks  in  the  shape  of  fistulina 
hepatica ;  agaricus  fusipes  to  pickle  in  clusters 
under  them;  puff-balls,  which  some  of  our 
friends  have  not  inaptly  compared  to  sweet- 
bread, for  the  rich  delicacy  of  their  unassisted 
flavour ;  liydna,  as  ^ood  as  oysters,  wliich  they 
somewhat  resemble  m  taste  ;  agaricus  deliciosus, 
reminding  us  of  tender  lamb  kidneys  ;  the  beau- 
tiful yellow  chantarelle,  growing  by  the  bushel, 
and  no  basket  but  oiu*  own  to  pick  them  up ;  the 
sweet  nutty-flavoured  boletus,  in  vain  calling 
himself  edulis  where  there  are  none  to  believe 
him  ;  the  dainty  orcella,  the  agaricus  heterophyl- 
lus,  which  tastes  like  the  crawGsh  when  grilled; 
the  agaricus  ruber,  and  agaricus  virescciis,  to 
cook  m  any  way,  and  equally  good  in  all ;  these 
arc  among  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  edible 
funguses." 
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No  country  is  perhaps  riobcr  in  esculent  fun- 
guses than  our  own,  for  we  have  upwards  of 
thirty  species  abounding  in  our  broods.  "No 
markets  might,  therel'ore,l)C  better  supplied  than 
tlio  English,  and  yet  England  is  the  onfy  country 
in  Europe  when-  this  important  and  savoury 
food  is,  from  ignorance  or  prejudice,  left  to 
perish  ungathcred.  In  France,  Germany,  and 
Italy,  funguses  not  only  constitute  for  weeks 
together  the  sole  diet  of  thousands,  but  to  laanv 
form  a  valuable  source  of  income.  Indeed, 
enthusiastic  writers  upon  the  subject  have  styled 
them  "the  manna  of  the  poor." 


THE  LAST  OT  THE  WAH. 


It  is  extremely  iot,  at  Dezenssano,  this 
seventh  day  of  July,  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty-nine.  To  be  on  the  Lake  of  Garda  on 
such  a  day  is  equivalent  to  wishing  to  be  in 
it.  Yet  what  would  that  avail?  The  lake 
smokes  as  if  in  a  perspiration,  and  has  not 
strength  to  lift -fairly  ashore  the  incidental  cab- 
bage-stalk wliich  lias  "been,  for  these  ten  minutes, 
feebly  filliping  the  beach  in  vain  endeavours 
to  effect  a  landing.  An  individual  of  the  carp 
family,  emerging  from  the  depths,  gives  a  lazy 
lounge  figainst  a  piece  of  crust  somebody  has 
flung  from  the  balcony  of  the  hotel  (who  could 
have  made  the  exertion  ?^,  but  the  size  disgusts 
him  ;  and,  deferring  his  dmner  to  a  cooler  season, 
the  scaly  epicure  permits  himself  to  disappear. 
Two  little  "  agones"  (the  treasures  of  this  lake ; 
fish  almost  too  delicious  to  cook,  had  cooking  not 
been  their  obvious  end),  with  a  pettish  whisk  of 
their  tails,  endorse  the  ..seniors  opinion,  and 
withdraw  with  equal  abruptness  from  the  very 
presence  of  food.  Three  motionless  swallows 
sit  on  my  window-sill,  with  their  beaks  open  to 
an  extent  that  suggests  the  idea  of  their  having 
perished  by  the  garrotte  and  been  stuffed  as  they 
died.  Nothing  is  in  movement,  but  a  very 
brown  lady ;  who,  on  her  knees  by  the  lake,  with 
a  heap  of  linen  at  her  side,  is  executing  that 
process  of  saturation  and  cudgelling  here  recog- 
nised as  "  washuig,"  and  whicn  generally  results 
in  the  restoration  of  one's  shirts,  marked  with 
brown  streaks,  as  of  profuse  weeping,  together 
with  the  entire  absence  of  every  button  they 
possessed. 

The  exertion  of  brushing  a  fly  from  one's 
nose  acts  as  a  profuse  soaorific.  An  eccen- 
tric combination  of  doors  and  windows  enables 
me  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  absolute  waiter 
actually  asleep  on  a  couch,  with  an  empty 
soda-water  bottle  in  his  hand.  But  to  few  is 
it  allotted  fairly  to  behold  a  slumbering  waiter. 
When  a  waiter  sleeps,  let  general  nature 
nod.  In  truth  a  universal  lassitude  docs 
prevail.  The  rumble  of  forage  and  munition 
carts,  the  tramp  of  horse,  the  jangle  of  sabre 
and  spur,  have  unaccountably  surceased.  The 
very  war  is  asleep  I 

Bang ! 

Not  exactly.  A  deep  ^rowl  (to  wliich,  except 
for  ancient  usage,  the  brief,  sharp  monosyllable 


"bang"  would  be  totally  inapplicable),  and  a 
low  rattle  of  window-panes,  send  the  surly  denial. 
Looking  across  tlic  foot  of  the  lake  so  as  to 
cut  ofl'  a  fcouthem  strip  of  the  latter,  one  maj 
sec  a  white  cloud  just  dispersing.  Below  it  is 
the  largest  of  the  formidable  earthworks  which, 
since  eiglitcen  hundred  and  forty-eight,  consti- 
tute the  defences  of  Peschiera. 

The  distance — let  us  await  another  gun  and 
calculate  it.  by  the  transmission  of  the  sound. 
Thirty-four  seconds,  to  a  fraction.  If  Cocker 
be  worthy  of  the  confidence  hitherto  reposed  in 
him,  we  are  seven  miles,  less  one  hundred  and 
twenty  yards,  from  that  gun's  mouth. 

Pesohiera  is  most  on  the  alert  when  others 
sleep,  or  prefer  inaction.  Last  night,  for  ex- 
ample, occurred  one  of  those  ghastly  storms  so 
frequent  in  Italy,  compounded  of  thunder,  light- 
ning, and  a  hot,  furious  wind,  without  a 
drop  of  rain.  The  lightmng  was  incessant; 
there  was  no  calculable  space  between  the 
flashes ;  it  was  one  perpetual  blue  shimmer ; 
keeping  one's  eyes  in  a  condition  of  unceasing 
wink.  This  moment  Peschicra  selected  for 
opening  a  lively  fire  upon  something  or  some- 
body. The  cannonade  grew  heavier;  shcUs, 
fired  at  an  uncommon  elevation,  made  brilliant 
arches  in  the  air,  and,  at  one  period,  a  low 
grumble  of  small  arms  seemed  to  imply  that 
something  serious  vras  in  progress.  The  arti- 
ficial considerably  outlasted  the  natural  storm, 
and  did  not  subside  till  dawn,  when  I  retired  to 
bed  in  the  conviction  that  the  fortress  had 
either  been  captured,  or  had  inflicted  upon  her 
assailants  a  lesson  they  would  not  easily  for^t. 
Accordingly,  I  felt  a  little  disgusted  on  learning 
from  a  Picdmontese  officer,  whom  I  met  at 
breakfast,  "  Ce  n'^tait  ricn,  rien  du  tout.  'Tite 
sortie,  peut-etre."  (It  was  nothing,  nothing 
whatever,    A  little  sally,  perhaps.) 

The  results  of  this  nothing  arrived  in  the  very 
hottest  part  of  the  hot  succeeding  day,  in  the 
shape  of  a  cartful  of  wounded  men.  One  death 
only  had  occurred ;  that  of  a  gallant  young  officer 
of  BersagUeri,  who  had  survived  the  perils  of 
Magenta  and  Solfermo  to  perish  in  this  night 
skirmish.  A  cannon-shot  tore  away  his  left  arm 
and  shoulder,  "  He  made  one  grmiace,"  said  a 
soldier,  who  was  much  attached  to  him,  and 
shed  tears,  "  and  was  gone." 

Alarms  by  day,  ana  especially  this  day,  are 
languid  and  rare.  Nevertheless,  an  energetic 
American  officer  of  engineers,  upon  whose  well- 
tanned  countenance  tlie  sunbeams  innocently 
play,  with  a  degree  of  calmness  that  certainly 
entitles  him  to  be  considered  as  in  possession  of 
his  senses,  proposes  a  noontide  visit  to  the  front ! 
"With  some  difiiculty  we  get  the  expedition 
deferred  till  the  evening,  and  reconcile  our  friend 
to  the  delt^'  by  engaging  him  in  conversation  on 
the  subject  of'^his  adventures  at  Solferino.  He 
has  not  much  of  importance  to  add  to  what  he 
has  previously  related.  For  has  he  not  told  us 
already  how,  being  aroused  by  the  guns,  he 
saddled  his  horse,  and  djvrted  away  at  once  in 
the  direction  of  the  greatest  noise  P  How,  from 
his  profo\md  ignorance  of  the  ground,  he  had 
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distributed  liis  presence  with  the  greatest  im- 
piu'tiality  among  the  three  contcndiu"  hosts, 
until  his  horse,  rendered  frantic  by  the  bursting 
shells,  seized  the  bit  in  his  teeth,  and,  with 
much  discretion,  landed  his  master  among  the 
staff  of  astonished  General  Tante,  with  Whom, 
however,  he  was  permitted  to  ride  for  the  re- 
mainder of  that  eventful  day.  How,  the  struggle 
ended,  he  traversed  almost  the  whole  of  the 
extended  field,  and  witnessed  a  spectacle  of 
suffering  and  death  not  destined,  we  may  hope, 
to  find  many  parallels  in  what  remains  of  the 
world's  history.  And  how,  at  one  spot,  where 
the  dead  and  wounded  lay  "  as  thick  as  stones," 
he  noticed  that  the  brave  French  soldiers,  bleed- 
ing on  the  ground,  stUl  laughed  and  chatted  after 
their  easy  manner,  and  could  think  of  nothing 
but  the  events  of  the  contest,  and  the  possible 
annoyance  of  their  emperor  at  the  loss  tliey  liad 
experienced  at  certain  points. 

"How  could  it  be  helped,  when  we  could 
only  see  the  top  of  their  caps  ?  Que  voulez- 
vous  ?" 

There  was  something  touching  in  the  poor 
fellow's  apologising  for  oeing  killed. 

Nor  were  tiie  gallant  American's  adventures 
over  when,  after  having  been  instrumental  in 
obtaining  succour  for  many  wounded  who  hud 
crawled  aside  out  of  the  nre,  and  might  have 
been  overlooked,  he  at  length  folded  himself  iu 
his  cloak,  and  lay  down  for  the  night  under  the 
shelter  of  a  friendly  haystack.  Perpetual  low 
cries,  bespeaking  an  agony  more  intense  than 
anything  ne  had  witnessed  yet,  sounded  in  his 
ears,  and  compelled  him  to  resume  his  search. 
It  was  an  Austrian  officer,  whose  thigh  was 
shattered  in  a  fearful  manner.  Hastening  to 
the  nearest  cottage,  our  friend  entreated  as- 
sistance. 

"  Is  he  Piedmontese  ?"  inquired  the  master  of 
the  hut. 

"No." 

"French,  then?" 

"  No." 

"Ah,"  said  the  man,  preparing  to  close  his 
door,  "  Tedesco.    The  brigand !     Let  him  lie." 

Our  friend  had  not  much  Italian — perhaps  the 
good  Samaritan  was  no  great  linguist ;  but 
there  is  an  universal  tongue  of  which  no  man 
dare  plead  ignorance,  and  it  was  probably  with 
some  accent  of  this  on  his  tongue  that  our  friend, 
laying  his  finger  on  the  man's  arm,  with  the 
words,  "  Tedesco  ....  ma  uomo"  (Tedesco — 
but  still  a  man),  led  him,  willing  enough,  to  the 
spot  where  his  assistance  was  needed. 

A  visit  to  one  of  the  nearer  hospitals  (there 
are  nine  in  Dczenzano,  containing  about  four 
hundred  of  the  worst  wounded)  will  occupy 
the  time  until  it  is  cool  enough  to  see  what  is 
going  on  at  Peschiera.  A  noble-hearted  English 
lady — what  great  scene  of  human  trial  is  ever 
witliout  such  a  mitigant  ? — arrived  here  the  day 
succcedhig  the  battle,  and,  though  herself  in 
delicate  health,  has  remained  here  ever  since, 
devoting  all  her  energies  to  the  alleviation  of  the 
suffering  around  her.  In  the  course  of  this  one 
daj,  she  and  her  maid  have  made,  and  stuffed 


with  carefully  carded  wool,  not  less  tiian  twenty- 
four  pillows  for  the  ooor  wounded  soldiers, 
many  of  whom  have  still  no  better  couch  than  a 
heap  of  hay. 

Gladly  accepting  the  charge  of  her  basket  of 
restoratives,  we  attend  her  to  a  large  old  build- 
ing in  the  Piazza  Teatro,  and  turn  into  the  first 
room.  It  is  the  theatre  itself.  The  audience 
part,  converted  into  an  hospital,  contains  about 
thirty  beds,  tenanted  exclusively  by  ■wounded 
Piedmontese  officers.  The  stage  part  remains 
intact,  and,  with  the  scenes  ana  properties, 
lamps,  chairs,  &c.,  contrasts  strangely  with  the 
melancholy  performance  enacting  in  front.  We 
make  the  tour  of  the  room,  distributing  fans  and 
oranges — the  heat  and  flies  being  almost  in- 
tolerable to  the  fevered  patients.  The  latter, 
though  in  many  cases  suffering  from  severe  in- 
juries, are  comfortable  and  well  cared  for,  having 
had  the  attendance  of  their  own  servants  luitii 
yesterday,  when  the  exigencies  of  the  service 
necessitated  their  recal. 

It  is  among  the  men  that  help  is  most  needed, 
and  we  presently  visit  an  apartment  above,  in 
which  anguish  is  visible  in  every  possible  shape. 

In  the  first  bed  lies  the  only  stranger 
sufferer — a  man  of  noble  aspect — a  Croat.  He 
has  been  shot  through  the  lun^s,  and  bayoneted 
in  the  arm  and  hand.  Unable  to  speak,  he 
feebly  lifts  up  three  fingers  to  signify  his  three 
hurts.  Wounded  probably  to  death,  speechless, 
and  a  prisoner,  the  poor  fellow  makes  no  other 
gesture  of  complaint,  but  looks  wistfully  at  the 
morsel  of  orange  we  are  preparing  to  put  be- 
tween his  parched  lips.  It  must  be  nectar,  by 
his  look;  and  M'C  are  about  to  offer  another, 
when  he  glances  towards  his  neighbour,  and, 
with  great  difficulty,  articulates,  "  Fratcllo !" 
(Brother.) 

His  brother  sufferer  is,  however,  beyond  such 
solace.  A  ball  had  lodged  in  his  temples,  de- 
priving him  of  sight,  and — it  must  be  hoped — 
of  consciousness  also.  His  head  was  swouen  to 
twice  the  natural  size.  Excepting  some  intervals 
of  violent  convulsions,  he  had  lain  for  fourteen 
days  in  that  condition,  receiving  no  other  nourish- 
ment than  a  few  drops  of  cold  water. 

Next  to  him,  and  calling  unceasingly  for  his 
mother  and  sister,  lies  a  young  man  from  Padua. 
He  was  originally  a  conscript,  but,  deserting  the 
Austrian  service,  eutcred  that  of  Piedmont,  and 
has  served  gallantly  for  a  period  of  thirteen 
years,  during  which  he  has,  of  course,  been  cut 
off  from  home  and  friends.  The  way  to  these  is 
opened  too  late.  He  will  not  see  another  sun. 
A  dark  screen,  placed  round  the  next  bed, 
denotes  that  the  sufferer  has  been  released. 

Here  is  a  brave  Bersagliere,  who  has  alreiidy 
undergone  the  amputation  of  both  legs,  and 
must,  if  he  would  hve,  sacrifice  his  better  arm. 

Here  is  a  youth,  desperately  wounded,  but  in 
high  spirits.  He  is  to  be  an  officer  if  he  lives. 
But  his  great  content  is  that  he  has  found  his 
uncle.  He  knew  that  his  relative  had  been 
wounded,  and,  when  himself  picked  up,  wearied 
evervbody  with  entreaties  to  seek  out  liis  "  zio," 
to  wliom  he  was  greatly  attached.    Time  would 
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not  permit  of  this,  but,  by  a  very  singular  coin- 
cicience,  the  boy,  on  reaching  the  hospital,  found 
his  "  zio"  in  the  next  bed  to  his  own. 

Here  is  a  poor  follow,  careless  of  his  shattered 
arm,  but  crying  bitterly  for  the  loss  of  his  offi- 
cer, St.  Martino,  who  is  in  the  list  of  killed,  and 
jwhose  death,  on  the  well-contested  heights  which 
•happen  to  bear  his  name,  was  one  of  the  many 
interesting  episodes  of  the  war.  He  had  been, 
as  he  considered,  unjustly  overlooked  in  a  matter 
of  promotion.  The  captain  of  his  company 
being  slain  in  the  last  attack  upon  St.  Martino, 
the  command  which  should  have  been  his  by 
right  devolved  upon  him  by  casualty.  Deter- 
mined to  prove  himself  worthy  of  it,  and  throw- 
ing himself  far  before  his  men,  he  encouraged 
them  to  storm  the  Austrian  battery  that  crowned 
the  position.  A  grape-shot  tore  his  thigh,  but 
finding  himself  still  able  to  walk,  he  continued 
by  voice  and  example  to  animate  his  men,  and 
only  when  the  height  was  fairly  won  allowed 
his  wound  to  be  examined.  It  was  too  late. 
Exhausted  by  loss  of  blood — for  the  injury  was 
not  necessarily  mortal — he  had  but  time  to 
dictate  a  message  to  his  friends,  and  so  expired. 

The  patients  are  suffering  much  to-day  from 
fever.  There  is  one  case  of  typhus — which  has 
been  isolated — and  a  threatening  of  a  much- 
dreaded  disease,  hitherto  confined  to  Lombardy 
— the  "  milijaja,"  the  proper  treatment  of  which 
has  only  recently  been  determined.  The  chief 
characteristic  is  a  violent  rash,  which  must 
be  at  once  freely  thrown  out,  or  the  patient 
dies. 

The  attendants  are  kind  but  few.  The  influx 
of  wounded  has  exceeded  all  calculation,  and  the 
thirty-four  crowded  hospitals  of  Brescia  furnish 
full  employment  to  nurses  and  medical  men. 
Provisions  at  Dczenzano  and  the  neighbouring 
villages  are  scarce  and  amazingly  dear,  nor  can 
it  be  disguised  that  the  enthusiasm  for  freedom 
•which  so  strongly  characterises  the  people  as 
far  as  Brescia,  undergoes  a  remarkable  change 
so  soon  as  that  line  is  passed.  On  the  pretext 
that  the  Austrians  had  made  a  clean  sweep  of 
the  country— an  excuse  of  which  it  was  not 
diflScult  to  ascertain  the  utter  falsehood — the 
tradespeople  frec^uently  refused  to  supply  the 
common  necessaries  for  the  wounded,  except  at 
three  times  the  usual  price.  On  one  occasion 
no  bread  whatever  was  to  be  obtained.  There 
are  but  two  bakers  in  Dezenzano,  and  these 
patriotic  men  put  up  their  shutters  in  the  teeth 
of  the  hungry  applicants,  averring  that  they  had 
no  flour,  whereas  any  amount  of  that  necessary 
article  was  obtainable  from  Brescia  in  four  or 
five  hours. 

The  language  of  the  peasant  population  was 
decidedly  discreet  and  calm. 

"  Well,  how  do  you  like  the  change  ?"  was 
the  question  a  friend  of  mine  was  fond  of  put- 
ting, accompanied  with  an  encouraging  smile, 
to  every  rural  proprietor  he  met. 

The  reply  was  generally  conveyed  in  one  word : 

"  Vedremo."     (We  shall  see.) 
^  Can  it  be  that  the  process  of  denationalisa- 
tion had  already  made  such  progress?    Was 


the  rabbit  absolutely  in  coarse  of  digestion  in 
(he  mighty  serpent's  maw?  "Vedremo."  It 
sounds  bignificaut. 

Our  basket  is  empty.  Some  words  of 
encouragement,  a  touch  of  the  burning  hands, 
an  arrangement  of  the  pillow,  is  all  we  have 
to  bestow  upon  the  remaining  invalids  ;  but 
the  very  notice  is  enough,  and  we  defy  any  one 
to  refuse  thus  much  to  the  piteous,  "  An,  signor  ! 
ah,  si^ior!"  which  follows  any  attempt  to 
pass  without  it. 

Farewell,  poor  soldiers  of  ransomed  Italy — 
still  in  the  strife — for  surely  it  is  in  the  heat, 
the  fever,  the  squalor — in  the  inevitable  neg- 
lect, the  unmitigable  pain,  the  heavy  changes  of 
day  to  night,  and  night  to  day,  the  anxious 
thought,  and  frenzied  dream — that  the  worst 
and  most  trying  fight  is  waged. 

Man,  while  he  lives,  must  dine.  The  very 
worst  repast,  for  the  eating  of  which  mortal  in- 
dividual was  ever  fined  four  francs,  occupies 
half  an  hour.  And  now  it  is  six  o'clock.  Order 
the  horses.    Away  towards  Peschiera ! 

In  company  with  Major  G.,  a  gallant  Pied- 
montese  officer  who  served  in  the  Crimea,  and 
now  commands  the  waggon-train  ;  we  canter  off 
towards  Pozzolengo,  about  an  hour's  easy  ride. 
Leaving  our  horses  at  the  little  albergo,  we  push 
on  to  certain  heights  about  a  mile  further — near 
Sansoni — and  there,  as  on  a  map,  lie  spread 
before  us  Peschiera  and  the  war.  The  town 
itself,  lying  in  a  trench,  is  only  distinguishable 
by  a  tower  and  some  dimly  seen  roofs ;  but  the 
works  which  give  importance  to  the  place  are 
clear  enough.  We  are  not  more  than  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  "  number  four,"  the  largest  link 
in  that  formidable  chain  of  tliirteen  forts  which 
hangs  around  the  neck  of  Peschiera  the  war- 
like. 

Is  it  possible  that  these  L'ght-brown  hillocks, 
with  green  crowns  and  a  knob  on  the  top, 
looking  like  half-completed  railway  embank- 
ments, really  hold  at  bay  the  victorious 
hosts  of  France  and  Piedmont?  If  wc  ex- 
cept that  solitary  sentuiel  standing  motion- 
less on  an  angle  of  the  nearest  work,  not  a  sign 
of  life  is  visible  in  any  direction  in  the  country 
held  by  the  enemy.  The  evening  is  still  and 
bcautitul — the  landscape  like  one  rich  garden, 
sparklin{»  with  villas,  with  here  and  tliere  a 
village  dock-tower — in  castled  ruin,  lifting  a 
hoary  head  above  the  abundant  trees.  In  the 
valley— half  way  to  the  enemy — are  the  still 
smoking  remains  of  a  beautiful  chateau,  burned 
by  the  Austrians  two  or  three  days  ago.  It  was 
done  with  the  greatest  politeness.  The  pro- 
prietor was  in  the  act  ot  sitting  down  to  his 
two  o'clock  dinner,  when  an  Austrian  officer  pre- 
sented himself,  with  the  compliments  of  his 
general,  and  an  intimation  that,  as  the  position, 
of  the  chateau  had  become  strategically  incon- 
venient, a  party  would  attend  to  Dura  it  down 
that  evening  or  the  following  morning,  which- 
ever might  he  most  convenient  to  the  owner.  It 
was  now  garrisoned  by  neither  party,  but  each 
had  established  au  outpost  fifty  yards  from  the 
walls. 
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It  is  now  nearly  half-past  seven,  and  no  fort 
has  fired  a  shot  since  three.  While  wc  are  yet 
speculating  on  this  nnaccustomed  forbearance,  a 
pufF  of  white  smoke  from  "  number  six"  is  seen, 
and  a  shell,  directed  at  some  French  encamped 
on  our  right,  falls  short. 

As  though  to  correct  the  error,  a  sister-fort, 
though  nearly  half  a  mile  more  distant,  sends  a 
shell  right  over  number  six,  and  drops  it  appa- 
rently within  twenty  yards  of  the  first  row  of 
tents,  a  range  of  nearly  two  miles. 

Again  a  silence  succeeds,  when  a  long  line 
of  black  smoke  over  the  Lake  of  Garda  attracts 
our  attention.  Up  go  the  glasses.  A  steamer ! 
An  armed  steamer  making  for  Peschiera  at 
tremendous  speed  !  Now  we  shall  see  something, 
for  get  in  she  cannot,  without  a  vrord  or  two 
with  the  French  to  the  east  of  the  fortress. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  of  her  intention. 
On  she  comes,  two  miles  from  Peschiera,  one 
from  the  shore,  along'  which  she  has  to  coast. 
Bang !  bang !  two  French  guns.  The  range 
is  too  far.  The  little  steamer  has  no  idea 
of  lettin"  the  salxitation  pass  unnoticed.  She 
yaws  a  little,  and  sends  a  reply  from  one 
of  her '  eight  guns,  after  which  a  brisk 
little  dud  ensues,  the  steamer  loading  and  firin» 
with  wonderful  rapidity,  slackening  her  speed 
as  if  in  no  hurry  to  have  done  with  it,  and 
loth  to  get  out  of  range.  It  was  pluckily 
done,  for  nad  a  shot  disabled  her  she  was  lost. 
At  one  moment  we  thought  this  had  been  the 
case ;  but  she  was  only  manoeuvring  to  fire  a 
parting  gun,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  from 
the  time  her  smoke  had  become  visible  she  was 
threading  the  Mincio  in  safety  under  the  guns 
of  the  fortress,  the  nearer  works  of  which  we 
could  distinguish  thronged  with  spectators 
waving  their  hats  in  acclamation.  It  was  a  pretty 
little  scene  for  a  summer  evening's  walk,  the 
extreme  clearness  and  stillness  of  the  time 
lending  it  the  appearance  of  being  enacted  at 
our  very  feet. 

Eight  o'clock :  the  forts  have  been  mute  since 
those  two  shells.  Their  conduct  to-da-y  is  in- 
scrutable. A  member  of  our  party,  of  an  ima- 
ginative turn,  is  positive  that  something  un- 
usual is  about  to  occur,  and  proposes  that  we 
should  encamp  at  once  where  wo  are  and  witness 
it.  Without  being  able  to  say  why,  everybody 
partakes  in  some  dcCTee  of  the  presentimeii 
already  expressed.  But  what  is  it  we  are  to 
see  ?  A  sortie  ?  The  most  unlikely  thing  in 
the  world.  The  besieged  would  not  have  run 
the  risk  of  awakening  suspicion  of  any  nuusiial 
preparation  by  suspending  their  usual  fire. 
Against  the  fortress,  it  is  notorious,  nothing 
will  yet  be  done.  We  remain  as  though  fasci- 
nated to  the  spot,  looking  down  upon  the  darken- 
ing landscjrpe,  and  listening  to  the  decreasing 
murmurs  of  the  camps,  until  the  moon  peeps  up 
over  the  lake,  and  the  French  watch-fires  glim- 
mer out  along  the  line  of  heights,  as  far  Jis  the 
eye  can  reach.  Five  minutes  more,  and  we  will 
go,     Tlicre  will  be  nothing  more  to-night. 

A  flash  !  A  lieavy  gun  from  the  nearest  work. 
We  heard  the  wlliz  of  the  iron  messenger,  in 


the  direction  of  the  French  camp.  But  there 
was  notliing  in  the  sound  to  warn  us  that  that 
was  the  last  shot  destiny  permitted  to  be  fired — 
the  last  angry  accents  of  the  great  war  of 
Italian  independence,  which  was  to  make  Italy 
free,  from  the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic.  Is  the 
bitter  mockery  ended  ?  Our  discreet  Lombard 
friends  would  doubtless  answer :  "  Vedremo." 


A  PHYSICIAN'S  GHOSTS. 

L 

Man  is  led  to  noble  ends    by   certain  init- 

Sulses  and  excitements.  Amongst  them  is  a 
elight  in  the  Inscrutable,  whicli  prompts  us  oa- 
ward  for  ever,  because  it  points  towards  the 
hazy  Infinite.  "  There  is  a  secret !  Find  it  out  l" 
was  the  title  of  an  old  romance,  which  rendered  a 
silly  book  extremely  saleable.  "There  is  a  secret ! 
Find  it  out !"  is  written,  too,  on  the  title-page  of 
life,  which  is  not  a  silly  romance,  but  an  ever  new 
novel  So  strong  in  us  is  the  attraction  towards 
the  unknown,  that,  if  there  be  no  mystery  cloud- 
ing our  horizon,  we  make  one.  Like  children 
who  dally  with  dread,  and  peep  furtively  forth 
from  the  dark  comers  into  which  they  have 
niched  themselves,  we  persist  in  lurking  amidst 
the  mists  and  shadows  of  life,  shunning  the  ray 
that  would  eidighten  us,  and,  though  in  the 
midst  of  wonders,  feigning  more.  The  spur  of 
curiosity,  and  the  charm  of  doubt,  which  both 
made  Eden  and  lost  it,  are  potent  as  ever  in  the 
human  breast,  so  that  the  principal  pleasure  in 
running  down  a  secret  seems  to  be  in.  the  chase 
itself. 

For  this  reason,  explanations  of  mysteries 
arc  generally  disagreeable  to  mankind.  What 
human  being  is  ever  satisfied  with  books  which 
profess  to  refer  apparitions,  di-eams,  omens,  and 
so  forth,  to  the  delusions  of  our  senses,  or  the 
mere  aberrations  of  our  own  mortal  minds  ?  If 
Walter  Seott's  Demonology  and  Hibbert's 
Theory  of  Apparitions  have  been  read  extensively, 
it  is  not  because  they  explain  the  wonderful 
stories  they  contain,  but  because  of  the  stories 
themselves ;  not  because  they  do  clear  up,  but 
because  they  are  felt  not  to  clear  up,  the  marvels 
which  they  relate ;  moreover,  great  as  may  be 
the  popularity  of  any  clever  work  that  undertakes 
to  explain  portents  and  apparitions  on  grounds 
that  are  called  "  naturjd,"  the  vogue  of  such  a 
work  never  yet  equalled  the  vogue  of  a  r^ht- 
down  book  or  ghost-stories. 

But  are  we,  therefore,  to  have  no  explanations 
of  the  wonderful  ?  Far  from  it.  Human  nature, 
that  loves  mystery,  also  loves  a  certain  kind  of 
solution.  But  tJien,  the  solution  itself  must 
be  also  wonderful,  mysterious,  and  obscure. 
Who  but  scorns  Mrs.  Ratcliffe's  wax  figure 
behind  the  veil,  in  the  Castle  of  Udolpho? 
Even  in  matters  of  science  and  art  there  must 
be  no  disappointment  behind  theveil  which  we  pro- 
fessto  lift.  Would  Faraday  wieldsuch  a  magician's 
rod  over  the  British  Institution,  if  he  aid  not 
refer  a  million  marvels  of  nature's  forces  to  theonc 
infinite,  incomprehensible  power  of  electricity  ? 
From  these  remarks  I  trust  the  reader  will 
infer  that,  when  I  come  forward,  not  only  with 
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stories  of  marvellous  thinj^,  but  witli  a  theory 
to  which  I  refer  those  marvellous  things,  I  have 
a  particularly  mysterious  theory  to  propound — 
something  dark  and  infinite — the  electricity,  in 
short,  of  the  immaterial  world. 

If  I  succeed  in  generalising  very  perplexing 
and  awful  appearances  by  a  law,  however  strange, 
which  shall  be  felt  efficient ;  if  I  can  substitute 
one  mystery  for  many ;  I  feel  as  if  I  should 
render' some  service  to  mankind.  Thus  shall  I 
encounter  superstition  in  her  very  den,  and  slay 
her,  let  me  hope,  by  the  mere  adnussiou  of  light : 
for,  like  that  sbgular  eyeless  creature,  the 
Proteus,  she  dies  when  out  of  her  cavemed 
darkness.  A  recognised  law  kills  her ;  but  an 
inadequate  law  is  her  sustenance.  la  truth,  the 
explainers  of  apparitions  by  trite  causes  are  her 
dearest  friends.  Delusions  of  the  senses,  curious 
coincidences,  figments  of  imagination,  are  felt  to 
be  causes  so  poor  and  lame,  of  ajiparitional 
wonders,  that  they  only  serve  as  goads  to  inces- 
.sant  speculation  of  aa  unhealthy  and  irrita- 
tive kind.  The  desire  and  the  power  to 
investigate  the  unknown,  are  in  u^ — are  part  and 
parcel  of  our  existence.  Starve  the  desire, 
thwart  the  faculty,  cdve  them  inappropriate 
nutrition,  and,  like  all  other  thwarted  desires 
and  faculties,  they  take  their  revenge. 

I  proceed  to  propound  my  theory  of  fore- 
bodings, warnings,  apparitions,  aud  the  like.  I 
have  been  consulted,  as  a  Physician,  in  great 
numbers  of  such  cases  ;  I  have  founded  my 
theory  on  my  experience  and  my  reasoning 
from  it. 

The  moral  electricity  to  which  I  refer  these 
undoubted  phenomena  of  our  beings — the  mighty 
law  which  is  to  explain  them  all,  while  itself 
rests  unexplained,  and  is  shrined  in  the  very 
cloud  from  which  its  lightnings  flash — is,  briefly, 
ihe  influence  of  one  human  being. on  another,  and 
of  God  upon  us  all. 

In  order  to  explain  my-self,  I  am  afraid  I  must 
be  somewhat  metaphysical ;  rather,  according  to 
my  idea,  I  should  say,  I  rejoice  I  must  be  meta- 
physical :  for  my  explanation  will,  from  that 
necessity,  acquire  more  of  the  mystical  element, 
which  1  consider  to  bo  indispensable  to  explanitr 
tions  of  the  marvellous. 

Plunging  boldly,  then,  into  the  far-down  depths 
of  the  subject,  I  remark  that  aU  ultimate  changes 
of  the  antecedents  to  sensation  are  in  ourselves 
— that  feeling,  sight,  and  hearing,  are  personal 
attributes  —  subjective  fax:uities,  which  con- 
centrate all  outward  and  objective  phenomena 
into  a  man's  own  consciousness;  that,  eonsa- 
quently,  what  lies  out  of  ourselves  is  known 
to  us  primarily  by  its  efiects.  Tliose  who  are 
grounded  in  this  important  truth,  may  next 
proceed  to  consider  how  far  we  oul  claaaiiy 
and  designate  things  extemaL  Urcao.  the 
subjective  we  stcn  to  the  objective.  On  con- 
sideration, we  find  that  the  objective  is  only 
capable  of  a  twofold  division,  that  is  to  say, 
the  external  universe,  and  man  himself:  each 
human  being  becoming  objective  to  cacli,  accord- 
ing as  these  dualities  come  within  the  field  of 
reoiprocal  observation^ 


Deducing  God  from  His  works,  we  have  the 
external  world  as  the  representative  of  the 
thoughts  of  God,  and  our  brother  man  as  the 
reflection  to  us  of  our  own  existence — the  objec- 
tive representation  of  our  inward  consciousness. 
With  the  external  world  we  eomniunicate  by 
the  aid  of  our  senses ;  but,  if  we  admit  cither 
intuitions  implanted  from  the  beginning  (which 
philosophy  seems  now  disposed  to  admit),  or 
God  communicating  with  us  tlirough  his  works 
mediately,  or  through  our  minds  immediately 
(which  latter,  theology  expressly  asserts),  we 
arrive  at  something  beyond  the  mere  senses. 
In  the  same  way,  we  arrive  at  man  commu- 
nicating with  man  by  means  of  his  external 
senses.  We  see,  we  hear,  we  shake  hands  with, 
and  90  feel  a  friend,  and,  apparently,  we  recog- 
nise the  presence  of  another  person  in  a  room  by 
no  other  means  than  we  do  that  of  the  tree  in 
the  garden.  But,  many  phenomena — of  which 
more  hereafter — conspire  to  make  an  observant 
man  suspect  that,  beueath  the  senses,  is  a  deeper 
recognitian  (rf  the  existence  of  other  men 
— that  not  only  the  idea  of  external  man 
is  essential  and  innate,  but  that  the  influence 
man  ikas  on  man  is  peculiar,  and  not  explicable 
by  the  mere  action  of  the  senses,  or  even  of  the 
mind. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  real  ex- 
ternal world  and  the  seeming  external  world. 
It  is  vreli.  known  that  there  is  a  world  of  internal 
vision,  a  pbautom  world  within  us,  which  many 
and  very  different  causes  may  invest  with  ap- 
parent substance.  The  cerebral  excitement  of 
tevor,thoseobstructions  or  organic  changes  of  the 
brain  which  produce  insanity.  Even  less :  some 
such  fulness  of  blood-vessels  as  caused  the  Berlin 
bookseller  Nicolai  to  behold  ocular  spectra,  may, 
as  well  as  many  other  physical  states  of  being, 
bring  about  appu'eai  e&tanuty  of  objects  which 
are  really  within  thfl  ouowra  obscura  of  the 
mind.  I  well  remember  a  late  celebrated 
physician  of  Birmingham  telling  me  an  anecdote 
respecting  himself,  which  bcara  upon  this  point. 

lie  was  sitting  writing  at  a  late  hour  in  his 
study,  when,  lifting  up  liis  eyes,  he  saw,  as  he 
thought, his  maidBetty  standingclose  to  his  elbow 
witli  a  lif^hted  bedroom  candle  in  her  hand.  Sup- 
posing this  to  be  a  hint  that  Betty  waiited  him 
to  go  to  bed,  or  rather  was  herself  sleepy,  he 
said  to  her,  "  Betty,  you  may  set  down  the  cwidle 
and  go  to  bed.  1  don't  want  anything  more  to- 
night." Absorbed  in  writing,  Dr.  L.  conceiving 
Betty  to  be  gone,  did  not  look  up  for  some  time 
after  this.  But  when  he  again  raised  his  eyes, 
there  stood  Betty  with  the  candle  in  her  hand 
aa  before.  The  command  to  set  it  down  and  to 
go  to  bed  was  repeated ;  but  Betty  never  slirred. 
At  length,  when  this  had  happened  more  than 
two  or  three  times,  the  doctor,  siirnrised  at 
Betty's  supposed  perversity,  and  thinking  she 
must  be  aflbcted  with  sudden  deafness,  put  out 
his  hand  to  push  her  geailj  towards  the  door, 
thereby  more  enei^ticaUy  ta  demonstrate  that 
she  was,  on  this  occauon,  "Madame  de  Trop." 
Then,  said  Do.  L.,  I  received  an  unpleasant 
shock  in  diaeosamg  that  Betty  was  but  thin 
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air.  My  liand  went  tlirough  the  phantom ;  but 
even  this  did  not  disperse  her  apparent  corporeal 
presence.  I  felt  my  pulse.  1  was  in  a  raging 
fever.  I  drew  out  a  lancet  from  my  pocket,  let 
myself  blood,  and  as  it  flowed -from  my  arm, 
Betty,  tin  then  an  obstinate  ghost,  bent  on  not 
going  to  bed,  was  laid  in  the  red  sea  of  the 
wiasluiand-bason,  which  I  placed  to  catch  the 
sanguine  stream,  and  with  her  departed  the 
danger  I  had  run  of  having  a  violent  illness. 

Everybody  has  not  the  knowledge  and 
presence  of  mind  of  Dr.  L.  The  apparent 
extemitv  both  of  sounds  and  sights,  where  even 
but  sligfit  bodily  ailment  can  be  detected,  is,  on 
some  occasions  surprising,  and  might  well  akrm 
even  a  moderately  instructed  mind.  And  if,  un- 
fortunately, religion,  or  ratlier  want  of  religion, 
should  give  a  fanatic  tincture  to  hypochon- 
driacism,  the  wretched  feelings  of  the  seemingly 
haunted  man  will  reach  their  acme.  Every  one 
knows  of  Lutl  sr's  wrestlings  with  the  Devil, 
and  there  exist,  I  doubt  not,  many  humble 
Luthers  in  modern  life.  Voices,  too,  out  of  the 
air  are  apt  to  torment  the  hypocliondriac. 
Cowper,  and  Mrs.  Unwin  who  caught  tlie 
contagion  from  Cowper,  listened  for  audible 
communications  from  the  spirit-world;  and 
heard  strange  things  from  demon-regions. 

To  such  self-wrought  impressions  as  these  an 
accurate  observer  is  disposed  to  add  others 
which  cannot  be  self- wrought.  Not  taking  a 
one-sided  view  of  the  question,  he  allows  duality 
in  the  production  of  certain  phenomena.  He 
does  not  say,  where  man  palpably  acts  ou  man, 
that  the  whole  thing  is  automatic  ;  neither  does 
he  imagine,  where  two  phenomena  are  found  in 
conjunction  many  times,  that  they  can  be  ex- 
plained by  mere  coincidence.  I  refer  to  such 
cases  as  are  abundantly  to  be  foimd  described 
and  stated  with  undeniable  evidence  in  a  multipli- 
city of  works;  cases  where  apparitions  of  a  distant 
friend  are  beheld  by  persons  at  the  moment  of 
the  death  of  that  friend.  The  number  of  such 
authenticated  cases,  and  the  great  possibility  of 
their  recurrence,  is  a  strong  argument  with  me 
in  favour  of  a  certain  mysterious  influence  of 
human  creature  on  liumau  creature,  which  I  will 
call  thought-impressing. 

Here,  then,  1  take  the  two  principles  in  com- 
bination, namely : 

1st.  Whatever  is  perceived  by  us,  however 
seemingly  external,  exists  to  us  only  in  our  own 
consciousness. 

2nd.  Man  has  on  man  an  influence,  emanating 
from  mind,  and  from  peculiar  states  of  cerebral 
excitement;  an  influence  which  may,  occa- 
sionally, touch  the  springs  of  consciousness 
within  another's  brain. 

Tliese  two  theorems  being  allowed,  are  at 
least  valuably  adequate  to  the  emergcucies  of 
human  superstition.  The  man  who  knows  and 
says,  "  1  bear  about  my  own  world  of  wonder  in 
my  own  brain,"  is  proof  ajjainst  appearances, 
what  shall  demonstrate  to  him  the  extemitv  of 
visions,  or  of  "  airy  tongues  that  syllable  men's 
names"  ever  so  audibly  about  himP  He  knows 
that  they  can  be  but  the  phantasmagoria,  or  the 


delusive  echoes  of  the  inner  chamber.  Not  only 
the  knowledge  t  hat  all  that  kingdom  is  withinhim, 
but  every  article  of  his  faith,  shields  him  from  any 
notion  of  spiritual  haunting.  Has  he  not  looked 
on  order,  and  through  order,  up  to  Grod  ?  In  a 
flesh-and-blood  world,  does  he  expect  to  meet 
with  anything  so  incongruous  as  visible  or 
audible  spirits  f  Then,  he  believes  that  God  is 
Order  as  well  as  Power,  and  would  not  permit 
one  world  to  burst  upon  another,  in  order  to 
perplex  and  alarm  His  children,  already  timid 
m  their  ignorance. 

Yet,  if  judicious,  he  will  not  deny  what  Ke 
has  no  means  of  disproving  :  namely,  that  though 
of  rare  occurrence,  there  may  be  impressions  on 
the  nerves  of  sense  caused  by  the  mextal 
ACTION  of  his  fellow-beings. 

To  i^repare  my  readers'  mind  for  the  extreme 
case  of  an  apparent  vision  of  a  friend  just  as  he 
is  dying,  I  throw  together  a  few  familiar  in- 
stances of  common  thought-impressing. 

Letters  from  friends  arrive  soon  after  we  have 
had  those  friends  strangely  present  to  our 
thoughts.  Again,  the  old  proverb  of,  "Talk  of 
the  devil  and  he'll  appear,"  is  too  constantly 
verified  by  the  apparition  of  our  friends  at  the 
wrong  moment  (when,  perhaps,  we  are  mauling 
them  as  only  dear  friends  maul  one  another),  to 
be  referred  to  the  doctrine  of  coincidence.  And 
observe ;  this  phenomenon  happens  oftenest 
where  we  expected  our  friend  least,  nay,  some- 
times, when  the  inopportune  friend  is  supposed 
to  be  a  thousand  miles  away. 

A^ain ;  it  happens  often  that,  as  we  walk  in 
the  streets,  we  suddenly  tliink  we  see  a  well- 
known  face  and  figure,  and  we  are  about  to  bow 
undoubtingly.  But  no,  the  stare  of  surprise  in 
the  person  we  half  salute  shows  us  Ave  were  mis- 
taken. Wc  look  more  narrowly,  and  we  perceive 
it  is  not  our  friend ;  nay,  as  we  approach  nearer, 
we  begin  to  wonder  how  we  coula  have  taken  the 
stranger  for  him.  They  are  so  unlike.  But,  lo,. 
on  proceeding  onward  a  few  hundred  yards,  wc 
do  really  encounter  our  man  in  propria  persona. 
Why  should  he  have  an  avant-courier — a  double 
so  a  propos  and  so  pertinent  to  the  occasion  ?  I 
hazard  the  solution  that  the  mental  atmosphere  of 
our  friend  had  impressed  us  previous  to  his  per- 
sonal appearance. 

But  the  domain  in  which  thought-impressing- 
may  be  best  studied  is  each  man's  own  home. 
Persons  who  live  together,  acquire  mysterious 
likenesses,  not  only  oi  voice  but  of  face.  The 
resemblance  of  married  people  to  each  other 
(which  began  by  unlikeness)  is  proverbial. .  A 
sympathetic  atmosphere  envelops  families,  and 
amongst  every  domestic  circle,  if  the  attention 
be  once  drawn  to  the  subject,  a  great  deal  of 
human  influence,  and  transmission  of  silent 
thought,  will  be  everywhere  perceived. 

I  pass  to  the  consideration  of  that  species  of 
impression  on  the  sensorium  of  another  which  is 

Sroduced  by  the  extremely  excited  action  of  a 
ying  friend's  brain :  a  phenomenon  which, 
though  rare,  has  for  proof  the  concurrent  testi- 
mony of  numbers  of  mankind.  Li  such  a  case 
the  thought-impressing  sometimes  rises  to  the 
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simulation  of  absolntc  vision.  The  impressed 
person  thinks  be  sees  the  absent  friend  or  rehi- 
tive,  whose  cercbnil  agitation  influences  him 
from  afar.  In  other  cases,  the  senses  or  the 
brain  arc  differently  acted  upon. 

Altogether  I  divide  these  kinds  of  impressions 
into  five : 

1.  Merely  mental. 

2.  By  the  sense  of  hearing, 

3.  By  the  sense  of  seeing. 

4.  By  sight  and  hearing. 

5.  By  dreams. 

Of  the  merely  mental  impression  I  will 
relate  two  instances.  The  first  was  told  me 
by  the  late  Professor  Wilson,  of  Edinburgh,  to 
whom  it  occurred.  The  other  happened  to  my- 
self: 

"One  thing  which  impressed  mc  strongly 
when  I  was  yet  in  careless  bachelorhood,"  said 
Professor  Wilson,  "  was  the  following.  I  was  in 
Ireland,  on  a  visit  to  a  charming  family,  where 
the  sons  were  all  brave  and  the  oaughters  beau- 
tiful. With  a  gay  party,  in  which  the  element 
of  youth  predominated,  I  went,  in  the  course  of 
tliis  visit,  on  a  pic-nic  excursion  to  some  ruins 
of  an  ancient  castle  in  the  neighbourhood.  We 
were  all  dotted  picturesquely  about  amongst  the 
moss-grown  stones  that  lay  strewn  about  the 
inner  court  of  the  broken  edifice :  the  turf 
formed  our  table,  and  on  tliis  a  snow-white  cloth 
decorously  presented  pies,  hams,  chickens,  and 
bottles  to  our  view.  The  thick  of  tiie  dinner 
being  over,  we  still  sat,  or  lolled  in  that  pleasant 
prolongation  of  a  repast  which  is  the  best  part 
of  a  thing  of  the  sort ;  but  as  we  knew  tnat, 
according  to  the  programme,  our  time  was 
limited,  on  account  of  some  other  spots  which 
we  had  yet  to  visit,  I  was  deputed  to  see,  by  a 
reference  to  my  watch,  that  we  did  not  overstay 
the  hour.  Accordingly,  I  had  placed  my  watch, 
a  fine  old  silver  wamiing-pan,  the  paternal  gift, 
on  a  low  fragment  of  the  ruin  that  was  just 
opposite  to  me,  and  in  the  intervals  of  conversa- 
tion 1  looked  at  it,  though  indeed  not  quite  so 
often  as  at  the  face  of  i^ry  M.  Suddenly — I 
perfectly  remember  the  hands  were  pointing  to 
twenty  minutes  past  two  in  the  sunshine — the 
watch  arrested  my  gaze,  while  a  remarkable 
feeling  passed  over  me.  I  said  to  myself,  but  to 
this  hour  I  know  not  why,  "  At  this  exact  time 
my  brother  B.  is  dying  in  India."  The  sensa- 
tion came  and  went  with  the  rapidity  of  those 
unaccountable  impressions 

Which  make  the  present,  while  the  flash  doth  last, 

Se«m  but  the  semblance  of  an  anknown  past. 
Yet,  so  much  was  I  struck  with  the  circum- 
stance, that,  taking  out  my  pocket-book,  saying 
nothing,  however,  to  anybody  as  to  why  1  did 
8o,  1  noted  down  the  day  and  hour  of  this 
strange  visitation  of  thought.  I  did  not  exactly 
place  confidence  in  the  prevision,  yet  I  could 
not  shake  off  an  unpleasant  feeling  about  it 
At  length  the  circumstance  became  merged  in 
the  frequent  repetition  to  myself  that  it  was  all 
"  fudge ;"  and  I  might  call  it  forgotten  (there 
was  plenty  of  time  for  this,  for  it  was  not  in  the 
days  of  steam),  when  a  letter  from  India  brouglit 


our  family  the  startling  intelligence  that  my 
brother  had  actually  died  there  on  tlie  very  day 
when  I  had  made  the  entry  in  my  pocket-book, 
and  at  an  hour  wliieh,  by  allowance  for  lati- 
tude, corresponded  exactly  with  that  marked 
by  my  watch  when  I  had  my  eyes  on  it. 
Our  correspondent  also  informed  us  that 
my  brother  Iiad,  in  his  last  moments,  mentioned 
me." 

Sueh  was  Professor  Wilson's  stoty.  My  own 
is  as  follows : 

Many  years  ago  I  had  a  friend  who  was  in  a 
bad  state  of  health,  but  not  considered  to  be  in 
any  immediate  danger.  Indeed,  I  had  heard  that 
he  was  better,  and  preparing  to  remove  to  a 
milder  climate  for  the  winter.  His  passage  to 
Malta  was  already  taken.  I  was  tlieu  living  at 
a  village  in  Surrey,  my  friend  (who  had  been 
my  patient)  was  staying  at  a  town  in  IMiddlc- 
sex,  about  fifteen  miles  from  me.  Though  I 
had  been  much  interested  about  him,  my  feel- 
ings at  the  time  I  speak  of  were,  by  the  re 
cent  death  of  my  father,  drawn  off  in  another 
direction.  Perhaps  I  had  not  thoiight  of  my 
friend  C.  S.  for  some  days,  when,  as  I  was  sitting- 
at  tea  with  a  family  party,  I  suddenly  felt  myself 
impelled,  I  might  say  <'Off/pelled,  to  call  out,  in 
the  very  midst,  too,  of  other  convei"sation,  "  C.  S. 
is  dying  !"  Every  one  stared.  I  tried  to  laugh, 
and  to  pooh-pooh  my  own  exclamation ;  but  1 
made  a  poor  hand  of  it.  The  sort  of  way  in 
which  I  had  uttered  the  ominous  words  was  so 
completely  a  mystery  to  myself,  so  exactly  as  if 
some  one  else  had  made  use  of  my  organs  of 

Seech,  that  I  was  unpleasantly  impressed, 
owever,  I  did  not  believe  my  own  predic- 
tion, and  went  to  bed  without  forebodings.  I 
slept  soundly,  and  without  dreaming.  But  I 
awoke  myself  with  the  sound  of  my  own  voice. 
I  was  calling  out  loudly,  "C.  S.  is  dead!" 
Having  a  light  in  my  room,  I  looked  at  my 
watch,  and  saw  that  it  was  between  three  and 
four  in  the  morning.  Two  davs  afterwards  I 
received  a  letter  with  a  black  seal  from  the  friend 
at  whose  house  C.  S.  had  been  staying.  C.  S.  iras 
dead.  On  the  very  day,  and  at  the  very  hour  when 
I  had  called  out,  "C.  S.  is  dying  !" — that  is,  seven 
in  the  evening — he  had  been  suddenly  seized,  as 
he  also  sat  at  tea  (for  he  had  never  kept  his  bed) 
with  a  diflSculty  of  breathing.  He  could  no 
longer  support  himself,  and  was  carried  up  to 
bed.  From  that  time  until  between  three  and  four 
in  the  moniing  he  was  dying,  and  conscious  that 
he  was  dying.  He  spoke  much  of  me,  and  sent 
me  some  last  messages.  His  last  breatii  seems 
to  have  been  drawn  at  the  very  moment 
when  I  woke  myself  by  calling  out,  "C.  S.  is 
dead !" 

n. 

I  NOW  proceed  to  give  an  example  of  the  se- 
cond mode  of  the  moribund  human  influence, 
namely. 

Impression  by  hearing. 

Of  this  1  know  bul  one  sin^ijle  instance.  Tliis, 
however,  was  related  to  me  oy  the  very  person 
to  whom  tiie  tiling  happened,  a  gentleman  to 
whom  I  was  introducea  by  some  old  friends  of 
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mine,  who  corroborated  the  story  botli  by  their 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  relator's  veracity, 
and  by  liaving  heard  from  other  members  of  his 
family — who  were  equally  ear-witnesses  of  the 
fact— precisely  the  same  account  of  it.  •  ■ 

The  following  is  the  narrative  of  Mr.  G. : 

Mr.  G.  lofjuitur : 

"I  was  living,  when  I  was  about  eighteen, 
with  my  grandmother  and  my  sisters,  in  a  soli- 
tary house  in  Yorkshire.  I  am  particular  in 
describing  to  you  the  sort  of  house,  and  its 
situation,  because  that  has  something  to  do 
with  the  story.  It  was  a  kind  of  old  manor- 
house,  square  and  solid,  that  stood  on  the  highest 
1)art  of  a  wide  and  barren  wold.  There  w^ere  no 
arge  trees  near  the  house,  only  a  few  shrubbe- 
ries ;  and  even  these  were  removed  away  from 
the  mansion,  which  was  still  further  isolated  by 
a  wide  paving  of  large  flag-stones  that  went 
entirely  round  it.  Any  one  who  placed  himself 
on  a  kmd  of  gazebo  which  terminated  the  nearly 
flat  roof,  could  not  only  see  all  round  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  mansion,  but  might  detect 
any  moving  thing  to  a  considerable  distance.  In 
short,  nothmg  could  be  more  bare  and  bleak  than 
the  situation  of  the  house,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
less  calculated  for  concealment  of  any  kind. 

"  One  moonlight  night,  in  the  late  autumn, 
when  the  general  bareness  of  the  scene  was  in- 
creased by  the  thinness  of  the  departing  foliage, 
the  family  were  assembled  in  the  large  drawing- 
room.  Suddenly,  about  nine  o'clock,  a  maid- 
servant rushed  into  the  apartment,  and  called 
out,  '  Oh,  sir !  oh,  ma'am !  we've  all  been  hear- 
ing the  voice  of  the  poor  little  black  boy.  He 
is  calling  out  '  Massa  Georj^e !'  " 

"  To  make  this  intelligible,  I  must  tell  you 
that  we  had  had  a  little  black  fellow  over  from 
our  property  in  Jamaica,  an  orphan.  This  lad 
was  especially  considered  my  servant,  and  had 
attached  himself  to  me  in  a  most  remarkable 
manner.  I  had,  a  week  or  two  before  my  story 
commences,  been  obliged  to  leave  him,  onaccount 
of  his  being  laid  up  with  fever,  at  Liverpool, 
whither  I  had  gone  on  mercantile  affairs.  He 
always  had  been  in  the  habit  of  calling  me 
'Massa  George!'  and  it  was  this  well-known 
appellation  in  the  well-known  voice  of  the  black 
that  the  maid-servants  now  declared  they  heard 
reiterated  outside  the  kitchen  window. 

" '  But  you  may  hear  it  yourself,  sir !'  ex- 
claimed the  maid.  '  Though  where  tlie  poor  lad 
is  we  cannot  find  out.' 

"  Our  whole  party,  upon  this,  dispersed  to 
different  windows,  which  having  opened,  we,  in 
effect,  all  heard,  in  no  long  time,  the  voice  of 
poor  little  Dick,  singing  out, 'Massa George!' 
At  first,  we  did  not  doubt  that  Dick,  having 
got  better,  had  left  Liverpool,  and  was  really 
somewhere  near  the  house.  We  therefore 
searched  all  abont  the  garden  and  shrubberies, 
but  no  Dick  was  to  be  found.  Outhouses  there 
were  none  to  examine,  for  offices  and  stables 
were  alike  collected  under  the  roof  of  our  man- 
sion, which  was  farm  and  manor-house  all  in 
one.  We  re-entered  the  house.  We  went  into 
all  the  rooms.   We  went  up  to  the  gazebo.    Eor 


miles  around  the  country  lay  quiet  in  the  moon- 
light, and  so  distinct  that  even  a  r"  ae  might  have 
been  seen  stirring  anywhere  about  it.  But 
nothing  was  to  be  detected.  We  unchained  the 
house-dog,  ana  let  him  roam  round  the  premises. 
He  bayed  the  moon  a  little,  seemed  uneasy, 
listened,  howled,  and  sneaked  back  to  his  kennel. 
Having  thus  done  aU  we  could  to  find  the  black 
boy  or  detect  a  trick,  we  felt  an  uneasy  convic- 
tion of  something  strange  stealing  upon  us.  The 
voice,  too,  instead  of  ceasing,  floated  about  the 
house  more  wildly  than  at  first.  Never  shall  I 
forget  that  cry !  '  Massa  George !  Massa  George !' 
In  every  tone  of  the  boy's  well-known  voice  it 
came  upon  the  perfect  stillness  of  a  breathless 
October  evening,  in  a  manner  which  I  can  hardly 
attempt  to  describe.  At  times  it  seemed  to  go 
off  into  the  distance,  retreating  and  retreating, 
till  it  was  all  but'  inaudible.  Then,  the  faint 
smothered  tones  seemed,  by  degrees,  to  gather 
themselves  up,  and  to  approach  the  house  again. 
Sometimes  the  cry  ceased  altogether,  then  sud- 
denly seemed  sounding  in  our  very  ears.  And 
there  was  an  impatience,  an  agony  in  the 
sound,  wliich  was  heartrending.  'Mas — sa — 
Ge — orge !'  in  a  long,  wailing  manner,  was  re- 

Eeated,  as  if  the  boy  implored  me  to  come  to 
im,  to  pity  liim,  to  help  nim.  And  this  not  for 
a  few  mmutes,  or  for  half  an  hour,  but  for  above 
two  hours.  At  length  the  sounds  became  fainter 
and  fainter,  and  only  sobbed  at  intervals  upon 
the  air,  till  everything  subsided  into  the  silence 
of  the  night. 

"  The  next  post  from  Liverpool  brought  the 
news  of  poor  little  Dick's  death.  The  letter 
said,  '  He  suffered  much  at  the  last ;  and  he 
never  ceased  to  cry,  "  Massa  George !"  for  two 
hours  before  he  expired.'  Tliose  two  hours  were 
the  very  same  during  which  the  voice  was  crying 
out  round  our  house  in  Yorkshire." 


HOW  THE  VICTORIA  CROSS  WAS  WON. 

I  WELL  remember  with  what  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance of  courtly  parade  that  grand  gala- 
day  of  Valour  was  held  in  Hyde  Park  one  hot 
June  morning  of  'fifty-seven.  The  Victoria 
Cross  was  then  given  away,  for  the  first  time,  to 
some  dozens  of  bronzed,  scarred,  and  bearded 
Crimean  heroes.  They  thought  the  little  medal 
in  gun-metal,  with  the  British  Lion  stand- 
ing impossibly  on  the  crown,  and  "For 
Valour"  written  underneath,  was  the  highest 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  arms  and  legs, 
and  for  wounds  that  will  ache  at  every  shifting 
of  the  wind  all  their  lives  long.  Since  then, 
many  more  have  received  that  small,  bronze- 
coloured  decoration;  but  nuietly,  and  with- 
out public  recognition.  Indeed,  the  Cross  of 
Valour  has  rather  passed  out  of  sight  lately; 
although  Mr.  Dbsakg£s  has  done  hit  best 
to  make  it  popular  again,  by  his  Victoria  Cross 
Gallery  in  the  Egypt  iiui  Hall,  Piccadilly,  London. 
It  is  not  a  thing  that  should  be  suffered  to  die 
away;  for,  each  act  of  valour  for  which  the  cross 
was  awarded  was  as  fine  as  any  of  those  old  classi- 
oA.  deeds  which  are  still  t^eu  as  the  culminating 
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points  of  human  bravery  and  enduraoce.  The 
charge  of  the  brigade  at  Balaclava  was  quite  as 
heroic  as  the  devcJlion  of  tlie  Three  Hundred  at 
Thcmiopylje,  though  the  cause  was  different; 
and  many  a  private  soldier^  both  in  the  Crimea 
and  in  Iiidia,  performed  feats  which,  for  mere 
courage  and  Immanity,  were  to  the  full  as  daring 
as  those  prompted  by  patriotism  and  the  hope 
of  a  deathless  fame.  When  Sergeant-Major 
John  Grieve,  of  the  Second  Dragoons,  rescued  an 
officer  during  the  heavy  cavalry  charge  at  Bala- 
clava, he  did  only  what  he  tliougiit  to  be  his 
common  duty :  Castor  and  Pollujc,  Orestes  and 
Pylades,  ana  all  the  rest  of  the  typical  de- 
voted, did  no  more.  Life  for  life  is  all  that  a 
man  can  give;  and  certainly  it  is  easier  to  give 
that  life  in  the  midst  of  a  watching  and  admiring 
crowd,  than  to  bse  it  obscurely  in.  the  chance 
mfiye  of  a  battle.  Sergeant  Grieve  does  not 
seem  to  have  troubled  himself  with  any  such 
calculation.  When  he  cut  off  one  Russian's  head 
at  a  blow,  and  disabled  and  dispersed  several 
other  Russians,  he  had  no  very  exciting  motives 
of  self-devotion.  Pay,  promotion,  or  popularity,, 
could  not  well  enter  his  head,  for  he  knew  the 
rules  of  the  service  about  rising  from  tlie  ranks, 
and  he  knew,  too,  that  the  English  public  rarely 
ask  the  names  of  the  poor  privates  and  non- 
commissioned officers  who  fall.  Our  national 
gratitude  never  goes  lower  than  the  epaulet. 
What  Sergeant-Major  John  Grieve  did,  then, 
was  an  act  of  the  purest  and  most  unselfish 
heroism  ;  but,  I  dare  say,  when  the  Queen  pinned 
the  cross  to  his  breast  in  Hyde  Park  that  day, 
he  felt  that  he  was  more  than  rewarded  for  what 
was  to  him  a  very  ordinary  matter-of-fact  bit  of 
duty.  Tet,  had  he  been  an  old  Greek  or  Roman, 
witn  not  too  much  clothing,  and  a  very  burnished' 
helmet,  the  world  would  have  rung  with  his 
name  two  thousand  years  after,  and  pictures 
would  have  been  painted,  and  odes  written,  to 
his  honour ;  and  "  Grieve  at  Balaclava"  would 
have  become  as  much  a  synonyme  of  daring  as 
Codes  holding  the  bridge,  or  Mauiius  guarding 
the  Capitol.  So,  when  Private  Samuel  Parkes, 
of  the  Fourth  Light  Dragoons,  defended 
Trumpet-Major  Crawford  against  six  Russians, 
until  iiis  own  sword  was  shot  away ;  when  Lieu- 
tenant Dunn,  of  the  Eleventh  Hussars,  saved 
the  life  of  Sergeant  Beutley,  by  cutting  down 
two  or  three  Russian  Lancers  wno  were  attack- 
ing him,  and  afterwards  saved  Private  Levett  by 
killing  the  Russian  hussar  who  was  getting  the 
better  of  him ;  they  never  thought  they  were 
doins  anything  extraordinary,  or  what  the  world 
would  recognise  as  beyond  the  accustomed 
routine  of  battle-life.  The  authorities,  how- 
ever, tiiought  differently,  and  deemed  both  com- 
missioued  and  non-commissioned  officer  wortiiy 
of  special  report.  The  Queen  gave  them  both 
the  Cross,  amidst  the  cheering  of  that  dense 
Jane  crowd. 

Troop-Major  John  Berryman,  of  the  Seven- 
teenth, served  during  the  whole  of  the  Crimean 
war,  and  was  never  once  absent  from  duty. 
At  Alma,  in  the  pursuit  at  Mackenzie's  Farm, 
he    made    three    Russians    prisoners,,    single* 


handed,  and  while  within  reach  of  their  own 
guus.  At  B;daclava,  when  his  horse  had  been 
shot  under  him,  he  manfully  remained  on  the 
field  beside  Caotain  Webb ;  and,  though  re- 
peatedly advisea  to  leave  and  seek  his  own 
safety,  quietly  stayed,  exposed  to  a  hot  fire, 
until  Sergeant  John  Farrell  passed  him,  when 
both  together  they  carried  off  the  wounded 
officer  to  the  rear.  For  this  he  received  the 
Victoria  Cross,  and  a  clasp  for  Inkermann  as 
well.  Lieutenant  Gerald  Graham,  of  the  Royal 
Engineers,  was  decorated  for  his  "determined 
gallantry"  la  leadiug  a  ladder  party  at  the  as- 
sault of  the  Redan  on  the  18  th  of  Janiuiry, 
'55  ;  also  for  his  "devoted  heroism"  in  sallying 
out  many  times  to  bring  in  the  wounded  und^ 
a  galling  fire  from  the  enemy.  Lieutenant 
D.  Lennox,  of  the  same  corps,  got  the  same 
honour,  for  "  liis  cool  and  gallant  conduct"  in 
establishing  a  lodgment  in  Tryson's  Rifle  Pit. 
Caurobert  made  a  special  order  in  his  favour 
before  our  Queen  gave  him  the  Victoria  Cross. 

Any  one  of  these  actions  would  have  been 
historic  capital  enough  to  set  up  a  whole  nation 
in  the  career  of  heroism,  but  they  were  thought 
nothing  wonderful  by  those  brave,  unflinching 
men  ot  ours;  and,  sure  enough,  such  actions 
were  almost  sufliciently  universal  to  become 
trite. 

Wh^  a  fine  dramatic  thing  Corporal  Ross 
did,  for  instance — as  fine  as  anything  told  of 
King  Arthur — when  he  crept  up  to  the  Redan 
on  the  night  of  the  7th  of  September,  crawling 
on.  his  hands  and  knees  noiselessly  among  the 
brushwood,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  his  liie,  to 
bring  bock  news  of  the  eaemys  doings  to  his 
own  campi!  Private  William  JJorman  did  some- 
thing even  more  daring.  He  was  posted  as  single 
sentry  ia  front  of  an  outlying  picket,  with  the 
Russian  picket  about  three  hundred  yards  before 
him.  It  was  a  post  of  singular  danger,  and  de- 
manded great  courage,  and  unfalterirfg  vigilance. 
Private  William  Norman  proved  himself  equal  to 
his  charge.  Through  the  darkness  he  saw  three 
Russians  advancing  stealthily,  under  cover  of  the 
brushwood.  In  a  moment  he  was  upon  them, 
and  took  two  of  them  prisoners,  without  ever 
alarming  the  Russian  picket.  He,  too,  was  de- 
corated; as  was  his  due  Corporal  William 
Lendrim  got  the  Cross.  The  despatches  spoke 
of  his  "  intrepidity"  in  getting  on  to  the  top  of 
a  magazine  and  extinguishing  the  burning  sand- 
bags which  threatened  every  moment  to  explode 
tlie  powder  beneath.  He  was  also  a  volunteer 
for  destroying  the  farthest  rifle  pit  on  the 
20th  of  April  Twe  are  still  in  the  Crimea,  and 
before  that  oostinate  Sebastopol  whicli  will 
not  be  taken),  and,  as  all  the  world  knows,  it 
was  a  work  of  no  little  daa^^.r  that  he  under- 
took. Sapper  John  Perie,  Royal  Engineers, 
led  tlie  sailors  with  storming  ladders  in  the 
assault  on  the  Rcdau ;  and,  wiih  a  bullet  in  his 
own  side  rescued  a  wounded  man  from  the  open. 
Private  John  Connors,  also  in  ths  same  as- 
sault, rescued  a  wounded  officer  who  was  sur- 
rounded, fought  single  handed  and  hand  to  liand 
ag^iinst  seveod  at  ence,  and  was  selected  by  hia 
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company  as  the  one  •worthiest  to  receive  the 
French  medal.  He  uas  quite  a  Samson  in  his 
way,  shooting  here  and  bayoneting  there ;  and, 
wlien  the  Redan  was  finariy  taken,  was  seen  in- 
side fighting  hand  to  hand  in  a  manner  that 
would  set  up  a  Rustum  or  a  Zal  at  once,  with  any 
people  less  imaginative  than  the  English.  Again, 
Private  Matthew  Hughes  proved  himself  a  true 
hero,  when,  at  the  storming  of  the  Quarries,  he 
twice  coolly  went  across  the  open  for  ammuni- 
tion under  a  very  heavy  fire ;  and,  when  he  went 
to  the  front,  while  the  fight  was  hottest,  for 
Private  John  Hampton,  Tying  there  severely 
wounded.  He  volunteered  a  second  time  on  the 
same  service  to  bring  in  Lieutenant  Hobson, 
but  he  was  wounded  this  time  himself,  and  the 
gallant  care  he  had  been  so  willing  to  show  to 
others  had  now  to  be  transferred  to  himself. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  more  dramatic 
incidents  of  the  war  for  which  the  Cross  of 
Valour  was  awarded ;  but  many  more  than  can 
be  clironicled  here,  earned  it  for  deeds  as  brave 
and  no  less  striking.  Selection  does  not  mean 
exclusion;  but  space  is  arbitrary,  and  when 
type  has  to  be  economised  it  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  make  extracts  serve  as  examples  of 
the  whole. 

Every  one  was  brave.  Men  thought  nothing 
of  seizing  live  sliells,  as  Sergeant  Ablett 
did,  when  one  fell  right  among  the  powder; 
or  of  crawling  close  to  the  enemy  to  recon- 
noitre, like  Private  William  Stanlock,  of  the 
Coldstreams,  who  got  within  six  or  seven 
yards  of  the  Russians ;  neither  was  it  thought 
anything  wonderful  that  Sergeant  McKechnie, 
and  Private  Reynolds,  of  the  Scots  Eusiliers, 
should  rally  the  men  round,  their  colours  (they 
both  got  the  Cross  for  that  same  act  of  gallantry) ; 
nor  that  Captain  Henry,  of  the  Land  Transport, 
should  defend  his  guns  after  he  had  received 
twelve  bayonet  wounds.  Then  there  was  Private 
John  Roper,  of  the  Third,  who  brought  in  a  de- 
serter under  two  cross-fires — worse  luck  for  the 
deserter  ! — and  who  went  out  again  and  brought 
in  a  wounded  comrade  under  the  same  cross- 
fires. There  was  Sergeant  Maynahin,  who  killed 
five  Russians  with  his  own  hand  at  the  taking 
of  the  Redan;  and  Major  Lindsay,  who  did 
at  the  Alma  what  his  sergeant  and  a  private  did 
ebewhere,  when,  "  all  the  colour  sergeants  being 
shot  down  around  him  and  his  brother  ofiicer, 
the  late  Lieutenant  Thistlethwaite,  he  rallied  the 
men  round  the  colours,  and  steadied  them  in 
the  face  of  the  enemy,  under  a  very  heavy  fire." 
There  was  that  calm,  devoted,  heroic  Corporal 
Shields,  who,  after  the  unsuccessful  attack  on 
the  Redan  (September  9,  1855),  missed  his 
Adjutant,  Lieutenant  Dyneley.  Tlie  corporal 
was  much  attached  to  his  friend  and  oflBcer,  and 
volunteered  to  go  out  and  look  for  him,  and 
bring  him  in,  dead  or  alive.  Under  a  very  heaw 
fire  he  quietly  searched  over  all  the  grouncf, 
when  at  last  he  discovered  his  adjutant  mor- 
tally wounded.  He  ran  back  to  the  trenches 
for  Dr.  Sylvester — for  the  wounded  ofiicer  was 
not  able  to  bear  the  pain  of  being  carried  on  his 
back,  as  he  attempted — and  then  they  both  bore 


him  in  between  them,  a  sharp  fire  of  musketry 
rattling  round  them  at  every  step.  The  corporal 
was  in  the  Twenty-third  Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers, 
and  received  the  Cross  for  this  act  of  valour. 
Lieutenant  Dyneley  died  during  the  night. 

Sir  Charles  Russell's  affair  was  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  of  the  whole  campaign.  It  will 
be  best  told  in  his  own  words,  quoted  by  Mr. 
Desanges  in  his  pretty  little  sixpenny  romance, 
serving  as  the  catalogue  of  his  gallery : 

"  An  old  sand-bag  battery  became  an  object  of 
peculiar  contentiou.  The  enemy  had  scrambled  u|\, 
to  it,  but  out  they  must  go,  and  go  they  did.  Once 
gained,  it  became  a  serious  object  to  keep.  Poor. 
Butler  (brother  of  the  hero)  was  shet  dead  behind 
me,  and  many  comrades  were  falling.  At  >ast,  by 
overwhelming  numbers  we  were  outflanked,  and  with' 
great  diflSculty  eflfected  an  orderly  retreat,  and  the 
battery  once  more  fell  to  the  Russians.  Just  then 
the  20th  appeared  in  support  of  us,  and  with  a  cheer 
we  dashed  once  more  at  the  battery.  Percy  most 
gallantly  rushed  at  this  moment  to  the  front.  Our 
ammunition  was  failing  us,  and  the  men,  armed  with 
stones,  flung  them  into  the  masses  of  Russians,  who 
caught  the  idea,  and  the  air  was  thick  with  huge 
stones  flying  in  all  directions ;  but  we  were  too  much 
for  them,  and  once  more  a  mi'lee  of  Grenadiers,  Cold- 
streams,  and  Fusiliers  held  the  battery  their  own, 
and  from  it  on  the  solid  masses  of  the  Russians  still 
poured  as  good  a  fire  as  our  ammunition  would 
permit.  There  were  repeated  cries  of 'Charge!'  and 
some  man  sear  me  said,  'If  any  oflBcer  will  lead 
us  we  will  charge;'  and  as  I  was  the  only  one 
just  there,  I  could  not  refuse  such  an  appeal,  so  I 
jumped  into  the  embrasure,  and  waving  my  revolver 
said,  •  Come  on,  my  lads ;  who  will  follow  me  .''  I 
then  rushed  on,  fired  my  revolver  at  a  fellow  close 
to  me,  but  it  missed  fire.  I  pulled  again,  and  think 
I  killed  him.  Just  then  a  man  touched  me  on  the 
shoulder,  and  said,  '  You  was  near  done  for.'  I  said, 
'  Oh  no,  he  was  some  way  from  me.'  He  answered, 
'  His  bayonet  was  all  but  into  you,  when  I  clouted 
him  over  the  head.'  And  sure  enough  a  fellow 
had  got  behind  me,  and  nearly  settled  me.  I  must 
add  that  the  Grenadier  who  accompanied  me  was 
publicly  made  a  corporal  on  parade  next  morning. 
His  name  is  Palmer.  I  did  not  know  it,  but  I  said, 
'  What's  your  name  ?  Well,  if  1  live  through  this 
you  shall  not  be  forgotten.'  " 

For  his  conduct  at  this  battle  Sir  Charles  Russell 
received  the  Order. 

Besides  Private  Anthony  Palmer,  who  after- 
wards won  more  laurels  at  Inkermann,  Sergeant 
Norman  and  Private  Bailey  (who  was  killed) 
accompanied  Sir  Charles;  and  altogether  this 
thing  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  success- 
ful of  the  campaign. 

Sergeant  William  M'Wheeney  of  the  Forty 
Fourth,  was  as  gallant  as  any  of  them.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  war  he  volunteered  as  a  sharp- 
shooter, and  had  charge  of  a  large  party  of  his 
own  regiment.  Once  he  brought  off  Private 
John  Keane  upon  his  back,  under  a  murderous 
fire,  and  another  time  he  rescued  Corporal  Cour- 
tenay,  severely  wounded  in  the  head.  Find- 
ing the  fire  too  hot  for  him,  he  threw  up  a  cover 
for  his  companion  with  his  bayonet,  and  then 
brought  him  into  camp  safely  after  dark. 
M'Wheeney  was  a  volunteer  for  other  hard  ser- 
vices, and  was  never  once  absent  during  the 
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war.  Major  Elton,  too,  was  as  brave  au  officer 
as  ever  lived.  He  was  commanding  a  working 
party  in  the  trenches,  when  lie  had  orders  to 
push  out  and  work  iu  the  open.  His  men  he- 
sitated and  drew  back  :  the  fire  was  too  severe  ; 
but  Major  Elton,  seizing  the  pick  and  shovel, 
be^n  working  quite  cooUy,  with  shot  and  shell 
flymg  all  about  him.  His  men  cheered  and  fol- 
lowed his  example ;  what  else  could  they  do  ? 
and  the  work  was  accomplished  which  he  had 
been  set  to  do.  In  the  second  battalion  was  an- 
other hero ;  but  he  was  iu  the  ranks  as  were  so 
many  whom  we  have  specially  selected.  A  pit 
was  held  by  two  Rusians,  when  Private 
M'Gregor  crossed  the  open  under  a  heavy  fire, 
quietly  dislodged  the  grey-coats,  and  took  their 
place  triumphantly.  Private  John  Palmer — 
not  QUI  old  friend  Anthony,  but  another  hero  of 
the  same  name — was  "  conspicuous  for  great 
bravery  on  the  night  of  August  30,  1855."  He 
drove  in  the  enemy's  working  party,  remained 
in  the  open  exposed  to  the  fire  of  their  rifle- 
pits,  till  all  around  were  killed  or  wounded,  then 
retreated  slowly,  carrying  off  a  wounded  officer. 
Sergeant  Joseph  Malone  stopped  with  a  wounded 
officer  after  the  Balaclava  ciiarge,  and  took  care 
of  him,  though  unhorsed  and  exposed  to  most 
imminent  dauber.  In  fact,  there  was  nothing 
which  those  Crimean  heroes  did  not  do  in  the  way 
of  courage,  devotedness,  bravery,  or  self-sacrifice. 

The  navy  was  not  behind.  What  with  setting 
fire  to  stores,  cutting  out  boats,  and  cutting 
hawsers  of  floating-bridges,  as  John  Trewavas, 
seaman,  did  to  the  floating-bridge  in  the  Straits 
of  Gciiitehi,  they  were  as  orave  as  lions,  and  in- 
finitely more  dangerous.  John  Sullivan,  seaman, 
was  a  thorough  specimen  of  the  jolly,  rollicking 
Jack  Tar,  who  makes  a  play  of  a  danger.  Under 
a  very  heavy  fire,  he  placea  his  flag  on  a  mound 
as  quietly  as  if  he  had  been  hoisting  a  pennant  on 
the  Queen's  birthday,  and  enablea  battery  No. 
5,  to  open  on  a  concealed  Russian  battery  in 
the  joUiest  way  imaginable.  Captain  Kennedy 
spoke  highly  of  this  exploit ;  saying,  moreover, 
that  Sullivan's  "  gallantry  was  always  con- 
Bpicuous." 

As  for  Commander  Hewett,  then  mate  of 
the  Beagle,  his  feat  reads  Uke  a  bit  of  ro- 
mance. He  had  charge  of  the  Right  Lancaster 
Battery,  when  his  superior  officer  commanded 
him  to  spike  the  gun,  abandon  it,  and  retreat. 
Mr.  Hewett  took  a  different  view  of  the  case. 
He  fought  lus  gun,  drove  off  the  Russians,  and 
won  a  victory  by  disobeying  orders.  He  was 
called  up  by  his  commanding  officer,  and  ex- 
pected a  row,  or  a  court-martial  at  the  very 
least ;  but  instead,  was  promoted  on  the  spot, 
and  received  the  Cross  as  a  further  reward. 
This  was  a  grand  slip  of  those  red-tape  knots 
round  the  throats  of  oravc  men  with  brains  and 
will. 

Henry  James  Raby,  commander ;  John  Taylor, 
captain  of  the  forecastle ;  and  Henry  Curtis, 
boatswain's  mate ;  on  June  18,  after  the  assault 
on  Scbastopol,  climbed  over  the  breastwork  of 
an  advanced  sap,  went  seventy  yards  across  the 
open  towards  a  salient  angle  of  the  Redan,  and 


carried  off  a  wounded  soldier,  who  had  been 
sliot  through  both  his  legs,  and  was  sitting  up, 
calling  loudly  for  assistance.  John  Prettyjohn, 
too,  of  the  Iloyal  Marines,  honoured  both  the 
services  to  wliich  he  theoretically  belonged. 
Poor  fellow,  he  died  a  few  hours  after  he  liad 
been  named  for  the  Cross  of  Valour ;  and  went 
to  his  account — perhaps  to  meet  the  four  Rus- 
sians whom  he  shot  with  his  own  hand  at  Inker- 
mami!  He  died  well  decorated,  having  had 
medab  for  the  Kaffir  and  Burmese  wars,  the 
Scbastopol  medal  and  all  the  clasps,  and  now, 
this  little  bronze  Maltese  Cross,  perhaps  the 
dearest  of  them  all.  Commander  Day  did  a 
gallant  thing.  He  landed,  and  successfully 
carried  out  a  reconnoissance  within  the  enemy's 
lines  at  Genitchi,  wading  through  four  or  nve 
miles  of  swamp  up  to  his  knees  in  water. 
Another  very  daring  thing  was  done  at  this  same 
place,  when  Lieutenants  Buckley  and  Burgoyne 
planned  and  executed  the  burning  of  the  Russian 
stores  (at  Genitchi),  lighting  the  portfires  with 
their  cigars,  and  though  constantly  pursued, 
returned  to  the  boats  safe,  successful  at  the  last. 
On  the  9th  of  August,  '54,  Commander  Bythesea 
and  Stoker  Johnstone  landed,  disguised,  on  the 
Island  of  Wardo,  intercepted  despatches,  and  took 
three  out  of  five  prisoners,  carrying  them  off  to 
their  own  boat ;  and  on  July  15,  John  Shepherd, 
boatswain,  went  with  explosive  apparatus  in  a 
punt  right  into  Scbastopol  harbour,  and  endea- 
voured to  blow  up  the  Russian  ships.  All  these 
men  received  the  Cross ;  as  did  many  more  who 
did  thinm  quite  as  great  and  dramatic,  but  whose 
names  being  Legion  cannot  all  be  mentioned 
here,  and  to-day,  oy  me.  The  Gazettes  and  the 
despatches  have  them  safe  enough,  and  iAey 
have  their  medals  for  Valour. 

Then  came  India,  with  its  wilderness  of 
heroisms,  each  deed  grander,  and  more  wonderful 
than  the  last.  Here  everyone  was  a  hero ;  and 
the  very  women  and  children  caught  the  infec- 
tion. It  is  almost  impossible  to  single  out  one 
among  so  many,  and  yet  I  must  speak  of  youn^ 
Cubitt,  a  volunteer,  who  earned  the  Cross  in  this 
wise. 

Just  before  the  siege  of  Lucknow  was  begun, 
a  reconnoissance  was  ordered,  which  resulted, 
among  many  other  losses,  in  the  defeat  of 
the  Tliirty-Second  and  the  Volunteer  Cavalry. 
Under  a  tremendous  fire,  during  the  retreat,  Mx. 
Cubitt  paused  three  times,  each  time  saving  the 
life  of  a  Thirty-Second  man,  and  so  managed  to 
bring  in  three  of  that  regiment,  who  must  otl.er- 
wise  have  been  cruelly  murdered.  They  had  all 
lost  their  hats,  and  one  of  them  was  deli.ious, 
and  the  cause  of  great  delay,  as  he  was  con- 
tinually attempting  to  fling  himself  down,  and 
had  to  be  held  by  main  force  by  the  gallant 
young  vobaiteer.  Several  times  he  thought  that 
he  woulr"  be  obliged  to  leave  the  poor  fellow  to 
his  fate,  as  he  was  endangering  the  whole  party, 
but  he  kept  firm  hold,  and  finally  succeeded  in 
bringing  mm  and  the  other  two  safe  into  camp. 
It  was  au  appalling  scene — horses  and  men  dis- 
emboweU.;d  and  torn  to  atoms,  with  more  than 
the    ordinary  brutalities  of    warfare.      Major 
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Leith  and  his  friend  were  both  riding  for  their 
lives,  wlicn  his  friend's  horse  became  Iriglrteued, 
and  refused  to  move.  In  a  moment  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  half  a  dozen  Sepoys,  vrhen  tlie 
Major,  spurring  his  horse,  rode  down  and  killed 
two  or  three  of  the  rebels,  and  got  liis  friend  off 
in  safety.  This  was  one  of  those  fortunate  acts 
of  daring  where  the  very  excess  of  courage 
seems  to  neutralise  the  danger ;  of  course  the 
Cross  followed. 

Lieutenant  William  Alexander  'Ken,  of  tJie 
Twenty-Fourth  Bombay  Native  Infantry,  dis- 
lodged the  rebel  Twenty-Seventh  wlien  it 
took  up  a  position  in  the  stronghold  of  Ko- 
lajpore.  Lieutenant  Kerr  made  a  dash  at  one 
of  the  gatewap  with  some  dismounted  horse- 
men, and  forced  an  entrance,  killing  or  capturing 
the  defenders  almost  to  a  man.  Lieut.-Colonel 
Tombs  and  Lieutenant  Hills  both  had  the  Cross ; 
the  latter  for  holding  the  position  assigned  to 
him  against  fearful  odds  and  terrible  danger, 
the  former  for  "twice  coming  to  "his  subal- 
tern's rescue,  on  each  occasion  killing  his 
man." 

Sergeant  John  Smith  was  with  Lieutenants 
Home  and  Salkeld — those  gallantest  of  tlie 
gallant,  those  bravest  where  all  were  brave,  and 
heroic  above  the  hero's  ordinary  heroism — when 
they  blew  up  the  Cashmere  gate  at  Delhi.  He 
was  fortunate  enough  to  escape,  and  had  the 
Cross  as  but  a  poor  reward  for  the  courage  he  had 
displayed.  Bugler  Kobert  Hawthorne  was  of 
the  same  explosion  party.  "  He  not  only  per- 
formed the  dangerous  duty  on  which  he  was  cm- 
ployed,  but  previously  attached  himself  to 
Lieutenant  Salkeld,  when  dangerously  wounded, 
bound  up  his  wounds  under  a  heavy  musketry 
fire,  and  had  him  removed  without  further 
injury."  Lance-Corporal  Smith  gallantly  carried 
away  a  wounded  comrade  under  a  lieavy  fire  of 
grape  and  musketry,  in  the  assault  of  Delhi ;  and 
Sergeant  Bernard  Diamond  and  Gimner  Richard 
Fitzgerald  were  both  decorated  for  working  their 

fun  under  a  heavy  fire.  After  every  other  man 
elonging  to  it  had  l)een  either  killed  or 
wounded,  these  two  stood  quietly  by  their  gun, 
and  cleared  the  road  of  the  enemy,  as  thev  were 
told  to  do.  But  Gunner  William  ConnoUy  was 
one  of  the  most  devoted  of  tiiem  all.  "We  will 
let  Lieutenant  Corkes  tell  the  story  : 

"  About  daybreak,"  he  sajs,  "  I  advanced  my  half 
troop  at  a  gallop,  and  engaged  the  enemy  within 
easy  musket  range.  Tlie  sponge-man  of  one  of  ray 
guns  having  been  shot  during  the  advance,  Gunner 
ConnoUj'  assumed  the  duties  of  second  sponge-man, 
and  he  had  barely  assisted  in  two  discharges  of  his 
gun,  when  a  musket-ball  through  the  left  thigh 
felled  him  to  the  ground ;  nothing  daunted  by  pain 
and  loss  of  blood,  he  was  endeavouring  to  resume  his 
post,  when  I  ordered  a  movement  iu  retirement,  and 
though  severely  wounded,  he  was  mounted  on  Im 
horse  in  the  gun-team,  and  rode  to  the  next  position 
which  the  guns  took  up,  and  manfully  declined  going 
to  the  rear  when  the  necessity  of  his  so  doin^  was 
represented  to  him.  About  eleven  o'clock  a.m.,  when 
the  guns  were  still  in  action,  thcaame  gunner,  whilst 
sponging,  was  again  knocked  down  by  a  musket- ball 
Btriking  him  on  the  hip,  thereby  causing  great  faint- 


nesB  and  partial  unconsciousness,  for  the  pain  ap- 
peared excessive,  and  the  blood  tiowed  fast.  On 
seeing  this,  I  gave  directions  for  hi-^  removal  out  of 
action ;  but  this  brave  man,  hearing  nic,  staggered  to 
his  feet,  and  said,  'No,  sir,  111  not  go  there  whilst  1 
can  work  here  ;'  and  shortly  afterwards  lie  again  t&- 
sumed  his  post  as  sponge-man.  Late  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  same  day  my  three  gnne  were  engaged 
at  one  handrcd  yards  from  the  walls  of  a  village  with 
the  defenders,  viz.  the  fourteenth  Native  Infantry — 
mutineers — amidst  a  storm  of  bullets  which  did  great 
execution.  Gunner  Connolly,  though  suffering  se- 
verely from  hig  two  previous  wounds,  was  wielding 
his  sponge  with  an  energy  and  courage  which 
attracted  the  admiration  of  his  comrades,  and  while 
cheerfuUy  encouraging  a  wounded  man  to  liasteu  in 
bringing  up  the  ammunition,  a  muskct-ball  tore 
througii  the  muscles  of  his  right  leg ;  but  with  the 
most  undaunted  bravery  he  struggletl  on ;  and  not 
till  he  had  loaded  six  times  did  thiij  mon  give  way, 
when,  through  Ices  of  blood,  he  fell  in  my  arms,  and 
I  placed  him  on  a  waggoE,  which  shortly  afterwards 
bore  him  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness  from  the 
fight." 

Lieutenant  Aikmau  got  the  Cross  for  routing 
five  hundred  infantry  and  two  hundred  horse, 
for  capturing  their  two  guns,  and  cutting  up 
more  than  a  hundred  men ;  all  on  broken  ground 
and  under  the  flanking  fire  of  an  adjoining  fort, 
while  at  the  head  of  only  one  hundred  Sikh  ca- 
valry. He  was  badly  wounded  in  the  face,  but 
never  flinched,  and  won  the  day  and  his  reward 
in  rare,  dashing,  gallant  style. 

Lately  two  civilians  have  laeen  decorated, 
richly  meriting  the  distinction.  The  one  was 
Mr.  Kavanagh,  assistant  commissioner  in  Dude, 
who,  when  Sir  James  Outram  was  besieged 
in  Lucknow,  volunteered  to  pass  through  the 
enemy's  force  and  make  liis  way  to  the  camp 
of  the  commander-in-chief,  and  guide  him 
back  to  Lucknow.  By  a  miracle  of  pru- 
dence and  daring  he  succeeded  in  his  attempt, 
and  has  received  his  reward.  The  other  was 
Mr.  Ross  Lewis  Mangles,  assistant  magistrate 
at  Patna.  Mr.  Mangles,  who  was  himself  also 
wounded,  carried  for  several  miles  out  of  action 
(on  the  night  when  Captain  Dunbar,  on  his  way 
to  relieve  Arrali,  fell  into  an  ambuscade)  a 
wounded  soldier  of  the  thirty -seventh.  He  had 
bound  up  the  soldier's  wounds  Tinder  a  mur- 
derous fire,  and  then  bore  him  for  miles  iu  safety 
to  the  boats.  The  two  civilians  have  earned 
their  gun-metal  cross  as  truly  as  any  red-coat  or 
blue-jacket  of  the  service ;  and  it  is  matter  for 
rejoicing  that  valour  is  not  considei-ed  merely 
professional,  but  is  to  be  recognised  in  cinlians 
by  the  same  means  with  which  jt  is  rewarded  and 
distinguished  in  the  army  and  navy. 

The  Victoria  Cross  carries  10/.  a  year  pension 
with  it,  for  each  non-conimLssioncd  oflicer  and 
private,  with  an  additional  anntuty  of  5/.  for 
every  additional  bar.  The  difficultv  experienced 
in  obtaining  materials  for  this  article  had  to  be 
overcome,  also,  by  Mr.  Desanges :  it  was  the 
extreme  modesty  oif  the  originals.  Never  from 
the  hero  himself  could  that  gentleman  extract 
enough  for  the  baldest  sketch.  It  was  in  some 
spectator  of   the    exploit  that  his  hopes  lay. 
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And  -when  tkat  'sonrce  failed,  he  was  driven 
to  adopt  a  harmless  trick:  he  painted  the 
incident  half  at  random,  showing  the  roueh 
sketch  to  the  subject  of  it,  and  profiting  by 
his  reluctant  corrections  and  criticisms.  Mr. 
Desangcs  himself  almost  deserves  to  be  de- 
corated for  his  devotion  and  skill  in  producing 
his  truthful  and  most  illustrative  ^Ilcry,  that 
pictures  so  vividly  the  soeaes  whidi  in  each  case 
won  the  Victoria  Cross. 

In  the  street  you  meet  decorated  soldiers 
with  their  medals  at  their  breasts  ;  you  stop 
them,  ask  tliem  of  their  adventures,  and 
why  they  received  such  and  such  medals  and 
clasps;  above  all,  why  they  received  the  cross 
for  valour?  They  shift  about  from  one  leg 
to  another,  look  terribly  embarrassed,  some- 
times black,  matter  sometliing  wholly  unintel- 
ligible, and  stalk  away,  more  unwilling  to  speak 
than  60  many  coy  school-girls.  Perhaps  this  very 
modesty  is  a  necessary  acconipauiment  of  cou- 
rage ;  and  yet,  look  at  the  Frenchman :  brave  as  a 
lion,  he  is  also  as  naively  vain  as  a  pretty  woman. 
Whether  you  like  it  or  no,  you  must  perforce 
hear  all  the  story  of  why  he  was  d^cor^,  and  what 
prodigies  of  valour  he  performed.  Ma  foi !  yes, 
monsieur,  prodigies — ha !  It  is  all  owing  to  the 
different  genius  of  thedifferentcountries,and  their 
different  habits  and  manners.  Merit  in  France 
goes  about  with  a  looking-glass  in  her  hand  and 
the  most  piguant  of  little  caps  on  her  coquettish 
head.  MeritiuEnglandmufflesherBelfupiuapoke 
bonnet  and  a  dark  blue,  ugly  veil,  and  is  more 
than  half  offended  if  any  one  call  out  to  a  by- 
stander to  look  and  see  what  a  ■fine  face  she  has 
undenicath ! 

THE  BACHELOR  BEDROOM. 

The  great  merit  of  this  subject  ib  "thjft  it 
starts  itself.  The  Bachelor  Bedroom  is  familiar 
to  everybody  who  owns  a  country  house,  and  to 
everybody  who  has  stayed  in  a  country  house. 
It  is  the  one  especial  sleeping  apartment,  in  all 
civilised  residences  used  for  the  reception  of 
company,  which  preserves  a  character  of  its  own. 
Marriea  people  and  young  ladies  may  be  shifted 
about  from  bedroom  to  oedroom  as  their  own 
caprice  or  the  domestic  convenience  of  the  host 
may  suggest.  But  the  bachelor  guest,  Avheu  he 
has  once  had  his  room  set  aipart  for  him,  con- 
trives to  dedicate  it  to  the  perpetual  occnpation 
of  single  men  from  that  moment.  Who  else  is 
to  have  the  room  afterwards,  when  the  very 
atmosphere  of  it  is  altered  by  tobacco-smoke  ? 
Who  can  venture  to  throw  it  open  to  nervous 
spinsters,  or  respectable  married  couples,  when 
the  footman  is  certain,  from  mere  force  of  habit, 
to  make  his  appearance  at  the  door,  with  contra- 
band bottles  and  glasses,  after  the  rest  of  the 
family  have  retired  for  the  night  ?  Where,  even  if 
these  difficulties  could  be  got  over,  is  any  second 
sleeping  apartment  to  be  found,  in  any  house  of 
ordinary  construction,  isolated  enough  to  secure 
the  soberly  reposing  poriion  of  the  guests  from 
bein^  disturbed  by  the  regular  miduight  party 
which  the  bachelor  persists  in  giving  in  his  bed- 


room P  Dining-rooms  and  breakfast-rooms  may 
change  places ;  double-bedded  rooms  and  single- 
bedded  rooms  may  shift  their  respective  charac- 
ters backwards  and  forwards  amicably  among 
each  other — but  the  Bachelor  Bedroom  remains 
immovably  in  its  own  place ;  sticks  immutably 
to  its  own  bad  character ;  stands  out  victoriously 
whether  the  house  is  full,  or  whether  the  house 
is  empty,  the  one  ho.«ipitable  institution  that  no 
repeirtant  after-thouguts  of  host  or  hostess  can 
ever  alter. 

Such  a  social  phenomenon  as  -this,  taken  with 
its  surrounding  circumstances,  deserves  more 
notice  than  it  has  yet  obtained.  The  bachelor 
has  been  profusely  served  up  on  all  sorts  of 
literary  tables  ;  but,  the  presentation  of  him  has 
been  hitherto  remarkable  for  a  singularly  mono- 
tonous flavour  of  matrimonial  sauce.  We  have 
heard  of  his  loneliness,  and  its  remedy ;  of  his 
solitary  position  in  illness,  and  its  remedy  ;  of 
the  miserable  neglect  of  his  liuen,  and  its 
remedy.  But  what  have  we  heard  of  him  in 
connexion  with  his  remarkable  bedroom,  at 
those  periods  of  his  existence  when  he,  like  the 
rest  of  the  world,  is  a  visitor  at  his  friend's 
country  house  ?  Who  has  presented  him,  in  his 
relation  to  married  society,  under  those  peculiar 
circiunstances  of  his  life,  when  he  is  away  from 
his  solitan^  chambers,  and  is  thrown  straigiit  into 
the  sacred  centre  of  that  home  circle  from  which 
his  ordinary  habits  are  so  universally  supposed 
to  exclude  "him  ?  Here,  surely,  is  a  new  aspect 
of  the  bachelor  still  left  to  be  presented ;  and 
here  is  a  new  subject  for  worn-out  readers  of 
the  nineteenth  century  whose  fountain  of 
literary  novelty  has  become  exhausted  at  the 
source. 

Let  me  skctcli  the  history — ^in  anticipation  of 
a  lai^c  and  serious  work  which  1  intend  to  pro- 
duce, one  of  these  day^  on  the  same  subject — 
of  the  Bachelor  Bedroom,  in  a  certain  comfort- 
able country  house,  whose  hospitable  doors  fly 
open  to  me  with  the  beginning  of  summer,  and 
close  no  more  until  the  autumn  is  ended.  I 
must  feeg  permission  to  treat  this  interesting 
topic  from  the  purely  human  point  of  view.  In 
other  words,  1  propose  describing,  not  the  Bed- 
room itself,  but  the  succession  of  remarkable 
bachelors  who  have  passed  through  it  in  my 
time. 

The  hospitable  country  seat  to  which  I  refer 
is  Coolcup  House,  the  residence  of  that  enter- 
prising gentleman-fanner  and  respected  chairman 
of  Quarter  Sessions,  Sir  John  Giles.  Sir  John's 
Bachelor  Bedroom  has  been  wisely  fitted  up  on 
the  ground  floor.  It  is  the  one  solitary  sleejjing 
apartment  in  that  part  of  the  house.  Fidgety 
bachelors  can  jump  out  on  to  the  lawn,  at  night, 
through  the  bow-window,  without  troubling 
anybody  to  unlock  the  front  door ;  and  can  com- 
municate with  the  presiding  genius  of  the  cellar 
by  merely  crossing  the  hall.  For  the  rest,  the 
room  is  delightfully  airy  and  spacious,  and  fitted 
up  with  all  possible  luxury.  It  started  iu  life, 
under  Sir  John's  careful  ausjuces,  the  perfection 
of  neatness  and  tidiness.  But  the  bachelors 
have  corrupted  it  long  since.    However  care- 
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fully  the  sei-vants  may  clean,  and  alter,  and 
arrange  it,  the  room  loses  its  respectability 
again,  and  gets  slovenly  and  unpresentable  the 
uionient  their  backs  are  turned.  Sir  John  him- 
self, the  tidiest  man  in  existence,  has  given  up 
all  hope  of  reformiuf^  it.  He  peeps  in  occasion- 
ally, and  sighs  and  snakes  his  head,  and  puts  a 
chair  in  its  place,  and  straightens  a  print  on  the 
wall,  and  looks  about  him  at  the  general  litter 
and  confusion,  and  gives  it  up  and  goes  out 
again.  He  is  a  rigid  man  and  a  resolute  in  the 
matter  of  order,  and  has  his  way  all  over  the 
rest  of  the  house — but  the  Bachelor  Bedroom 
is  too  much  for  him. 

The  first  bachelor  who  inhabited  the  room 
when  I  began  to  be  a  guest  at  Coolcup  House, 
was  Mr.  Bigg.  Mr.  Bigg  is,  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  word,  what  you  call  a  fine  man.  He 
stands  over  six  feet,  is  rather  more  than  stout 
enough  for  his  height,  holds  his  head  up  nobly, 
and  dresses  in  a  style  of  mingled  gaiety  and 
grandeur  which  impresses  everybody.  The 
morning  shirts  of  Mr.  Bigg  are  of  so  large  a 
pattern  that  nobody  but  his  haberdasher  knows 
what  that  pattern  really  is.  You  see  a  bit  of  it 
on  one  side  of  his  collar  which  looks  square,  and 
a  bit  of  it  on  the  other  side  which  looks  round. 
It  goes  up  his  arm  on  one  of  his  wristbands,  and 
down  liis  arm  on  the  other.  Men  who  have 
seen  his  shirts  off  (if  such  a  statement  may  be 

f)ermitted),  and  scattered  loosely,  to  Sir  John's 
lon-or,  over  all  the  chairs  in  tlie  Bedroom,  have 
been  questioned,  and  have  not  been  found  able  to 
state  that  their  eyes   ever  followed  out   the 

fatterns  of  any  one  of  them  fairly  to  the  end. 
n  the  matter  of  beautiful  and  expensive  clothing 
for  the  neck  Mr.  Bigg  is  simply  inexhaustible. 
Every  morning  he  appears  at  breakfast  in  a  fresh 
scarf,  and  taps  his  egg  magnificently  with  a 
daily  blaze  of  new  colour  glowing  on  his  capa- 
cious chest  to  charm  the  eyes  of  the  young 
ladies  who  sit  opposite  to  him.  All  the  other 
component  parts  of  Mr.  Bigg's  costume  are  of 
an  equally  grand  and  attractive  kind,  and  are  set 
off  by  Ml-.  Bigg's  enviable  figure  to  equal  ad- 
vantage. Outside  the  Bachelor  Bedroom  he  is 
altogether  an  irreproachable  character  in  the 
article  of  dress.  Outside  the  Bachelor  Bedroom, 
he  is  essentially  a  man  of  the  world,  who  can  be 
thoroughly  depended  on  to  perform  any  part 
allotted  to  him  in  any  society  assembled  at 
Coolcup  House  ;  who  has  lived  among  all  ranks 
and  sorts  of  people ;  who  luis  filled  a  public 
situation  with  great  breadth  and  dignity,  and  has 
sat  at  table  with  crowned  heads,  and  played  his 
part  there  with  distinction ;  who  can  talk  of 
these  experiences,  and  of  others  akin  to  them, 
with  curious  fluency  and  ease,  and  can  shift 
about  to  other  subjects,  and  pass  the  bottle,  and 
carve,  and  draw  out  modest  people,  and  take  all 
other  social  responsibilities  on  his  own  siiouldcrs 
complacently,  at  the  largest  and  dreariest  county 
dinner  party  that  Sir  John,  to  his  own  great  dis- 
comfiture, can  be  obliged  to  give.  Sucu  is  Mr. 
Bigg  in  the  society  of  the  house,  when  the  door 
of  the  Bachelor  Bedroom  has  closed  behind 
him.  ' 


But  what  is  Mr.  Bigg,  when  he  has  cour- 
teously wished  the  ladies  good  night,  when  lie 
has  secretly  summoned  the  fof^tman  with  the 
surreptitious  tray,  and  when  he  lias  deluded  the 
unprincipled  married  men  of  the  party  into 
having  half  an  hour's  cozy  chat  with  him  before 
they  go  up-stairs?  Another  being — a  being 
unknown  to  the  ladies,  and  unsuspected  by  the 
respectable  guests.  Inside  the  Bedroom,  tlie 
outward  aspect  of  Mr.  Bigg  changes  as  if  by 
magic  ;  and  a  kind  of  gorgeous  slovenliness  per- 
vaoes  him  from  top  to  toe.  Buttons  which  have 
rigidly  restrained  nim  within  distinct  physical 
boundaries,  slip  exhausted  out  of  their  button- 
holes; and  the  figure  of  Mr.  Bigg  suddenly 
expands  and  asserts  itself  for  the  firSt  time  as  a 
protuberant  fact.  His  neckcloth  flies  on  to  the 
nearest  chair,  his  rigid  shirt-collar  yawns  open, 
his  wiry  under-whiskers  ooze  multitudinously 
into  view,  his  coat,  waistcoat,  and  braces  drop  off 
his  shoulders.  If  the  two  young  ladies  who 
sleep  in  the  room  above,  and  who  most  unrea- 
sonably complain  of  the  ceaseless  nocturnal 
croaking  and  growling  of  voices  in  the  Bachelor 
Bedroom,  could  look  dowTi  through  the  ceiling 
now,  they  would  not  know  Mr.  Bigg  again,  and 
would  suspect  that  a  dissipated  artisan  had  in- 
truded himself  into  Sir  John's  house. 

In  the  same  way,  the  company  who  have  sat 
in  Mr.  Bigg's  neighbourhood  at  the  dinner-table 
at  six  o'clock,  would  find  it  impossible  to  recog- 
nise his  conversation  at  midnight.  Outside  the 
Bachelor  Bedroom,  if  his  talk  has  shown  him  to 
be  anytlung  at  all,  it  has  shown  him  to  be  the 
exact  reverse  of  an  enthusiast.  Inside  the 
Bachelor  Bedroom,  after  all  due  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  cigar- box  and  the  footman's  tray, 
it  becomes  unaccountably  manifest  to  everybody 
that  Mr.  Bigg  is,  after  all,  a  fanatical  character, 
a  man  possessed  of  one  fixed  idea.  Then,  and 
then  only,  does  he  mysteriously  confide  to  his 
fellow  revellers  that  he  is  the  one  remarkable 
man  in  Great  Britain  who  has  discovered  the 
real  authorship  of  Junius's  Letters.  In  the 
general  society  of  the  house,  nobody  ever  hears 
liim  refer  to  tlie  subject ;  nobody  ever  suspects 
that  he  fakes  more  than  the  most  ordinary  in- 
terest in  literary  matters.  In  the  select  society 
of  the  Bedroom,  ^inspired  by  the  surreptitious 
tray  and  the  midnight  secrecy,  Avrapped  in  clouds 
of  tobacco  smoke,  and  freed  from  the  restraint 
of  his  own  magnificent  garments,  the  tnath  flies 
out  of  Mr.  Bigg,  and  the  authorship  of  Junius's 
Letters  becomes  the  one  dreary  subject  which 
this  otherwise  variously  gifted  man  persists  in 
dilating  on  for  hours  together.  But  for  the 
Bachelor  Bedroom  nobody  alive  would  ever  liave 
discovered  that  the  true  key  to  unlock  Mr. 
Bigg's  character  is  Junius.  If  the  subject  is 
referred  to  the  next  day  by  his  companions  of 
the  night,  he  declines  to  notice  it ;  but,  once  in 
the  Bedroom  again,  he  takes  it  up  briskly,  as  if 
the  attempted  reference  to  it  had  been  made  but 
the  moment  before.  The  last  time  I  saw  him  was 
in  the  Bachelor  Bedroom.  It  was  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning ;  two  tumblers  were  broken ; 
half  a  lemon  was  in  the  soap-dish,  and  tlie  soap 
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itself  was  on  the  chimney-piece ;  restless  married 
rakes,  who  were  desperately  afraid  of  waking 
up  their  wives  when  they  left  us.  were  walking 
to  and  fro  absently,  and  crunching  knobs  of 
loaf-sugar  under  foot  at  every  step ;  Mr.  Bijjg 
was  standing,  witii  his  fourth  cigar  in  his  mouth, 
before  tlic  tire ;  one  of  his  hands  was^in  the 
tumbled  bosom  of  his  shirt,  the  other  was  grasp- 
ing mine,  while  he  pathetically  appointed  me  his 
literary  executor,  and  generously  bequeathed 
to  me  his  great  discovery  of  the  authorship  of 
Junius's  Letters.  Upon  the  whole,  Mr.  Bigg  is 
the  most  incorrigible  bachelor  on  record  in  the 
annals  of  the  Bedroom ;  he  has  consumed  more 
candles,  ordered  more  footmen's  trays,  seen  more 
early  daylight,  and  produced  more  pale  faces 
among  the  gentlemen  at  breakfast  time,  than  any 
other  single  visitor  at  Coolcup  House. 

The  next  bachelor  in  the  order  of  succession, 
and  the  completest  contrast  conceivable  to  Mr. 
Bigg,  is  Mr.  Jollins.  He  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
miserable-looking  little  man  tnat  ever  tottered 
under  the  form  of  humanity.  Wear  what  clothes 
he  may,  he  invariably  looks  shabby  in  them. 
He  is  the  victim  of  perpetual  accidents  and 
perpetual  ill-health ;  and  the  Bachelor  Bedroom, 
when  he  inhabits  it,  is  turned  into  a  doctor's 
shop,  and  bristles  all  over  with  bottles  and  pLUs. 
Mr.  JoUius's  personal  tribute  to  the  hospitalities 
of  Coolcup  House  is  always  paid  in  tne  same 
singularlv  unsatisfactory  manner  to  Ids  host. 
On  one  day  in  the  week,  he  gorges  himself  gailv 
with  food  and  drink,  and  soars  mto  the  seventh 
heaven  of  convivial  beatitude.  On  the  other 
six,  he  is  invariably  ill  in  consequence,  is  re- 
duced to  the  utmost  rigours  of  starvation  and 
physic,  sinks  into  the  lowest  depths  of  depres- 
sion, and  takes  the  bitterest  imaginable  views  of 
human  life.    Hardly  a  single  accident  has  hap- 

Ecned  at  Coolcup  House  in  which  he  has  not 
ecu  personally  and  chiefly  concerned;  hardly 
a  single  malady  can  occur  to  the  human  frame 
the  ravages  of  which  he  has  not  practically  ex- 
emplified in  his  own  person  unaer  Sir  John's 
roof.  If  any  one  guest,  in  the  fruit  season, 
terrifies  the  rest  by  writhing  under  the  internal 
penalties  in  such  cases  maBe  and  provided  by 
the  laws  of  nature,  it  is  Mr.  Jollins.  If  any  one 
tumbles  up-stairs,  or  down-stairs,  or  off  a  horse, 
or  out  of  a  dog-cart,  it  is  Mr.  Jollins.  If  you 
want  a  case  of  sprained  ankle,  a  case  of  sup- 
pressed gout,  a  case  of  complicated  earache, 
toothache,  headache,  and  sore-throat,  all  in  one, 
a  case  of  liver,  a  case  of  chest,  a  case  of  nerves, 
or  a  case  of  low  fever,  go  to  Coolcup  House 
while  Mr.  Jollins  is  staying  there,  ana  he  will 
supply  you,  on  demand,  at  the  shortest  notice 
and  to  anv  extent.  It  is  conjectured  by  the 
intimate  friends  of  this  extremely  wretched 
bachelor,  that  he  has  but  two  sources  of  con- 
solation to  draw  on,  as  a  set-off  against  his  in- 
numerable troubles.  The  first  is  the  luxury  of 
twisting  his  nose  on  one  side,  and  stopping  up 
his  air-passages  and  Eustacliian  tubes  with  in- 
conceivably large  quantities  of  strong  snuff.  The 
second  is  the  oleaginous  gratification  of  inces- 
santly anointing  his  miserable  little  beard  and 


mustachios  with  cheap  bear's-grease,  which 
always  turns  rancid  on  the  premises  before  he 
has  half  done  with  it.  When  Mr.  Jollins  gives 
a  party  in  the  Bachelor  Bedroom,  his  guests 
have  the  unexpected  pleasure  of  seeing  him  take 
his  physic,  and  hearing  him  describe  his  maladies 
and  recount  his  acciaents.  In  other  respects, 
the  moral  influence,  of  the  Bedroom  over  the 
characters  of  those  who  occupy  it,  which  ex- 
hibits Mr.  Bigg  in  the  unexpected  literary  aspect 
of  a  commentator  on  Junius,  is  found  to  tempt 
Mr.  Jollins  into  betraying  a  horrible  triumph 
and  interest  in  the  maladies  of  others,  of  which 
nobody  would  suspect  him  in  the  general  society 
of  the  house. 

"  I  noticed  you,  after  dinner  to-day,"  says 
this  invalid  bachelor,  on  such  occasions,  to  any 
one  of  the  Bedroom  guests  who  may  be  rasn 
enough  to  complain  of  the  slightest  uneasiness 
in  his  presence ;  "I  saw  the  comers  of  your 
mouth  get  green,  and  the  whites  of  your  eyes 
look  yellow.  You  have  got  a  pain  here,"  says 
Mr.  Jollins,  gaily  indicatmg  the  place  to  which 
he  refers  on  his  own  shattered  frame,  with  an 
appearance  of  extreme  relish — "  a  pain  here,  and 
a  sensation  like  having  a  cannon  ball  inside  you, 
there.  You  will  be  parched  with  thirst  and  racked 
with  fidgets  aU  to-night ;  and  to-morrow  morning 
you  will  get  up  with  a  splitting  headache,  and  a 
dark  brown  tongue,  and  another  cannon-ball  in 
your  inside.  My  dear  fellow,  I'm  a  veteran  at 
this  sort  of  thing ;  and  I  know  exactly  the  state 
you  will  be  in  next  week,  and  the  week  after, 
and  when  you  will  have  to  try  the  sea-side,  and 
how  many  pounds'  weight  you  will  lose,  to  a 
dead  certainty,  before  you  can  expect  to  get 
over  this  attack.  He's  congested,  you  know," 
continues  Mr.  Jollins,  addressing  himself  con- 
fidentially to  the  company  in  general,  "  congested 
— I  mean  as  to  his  poor  unfortunate  liver.  A 
nasty  thing,  gentlemen — ah,  yes,  yes,  yes,  a 
long,  tiresome,  wearing,  nasty  thing,  I  can  tell 
you." 

Thus,  while  Mr.  Bigg  always  astonishes  the 
Bedroom  guests  on  the  subject  of  Junius,  Mr. 
Jollins  always  alarms  them  on  the  subject  of 
themselves.  Mr.  Smart,  the  next,  and  third 
bachelor,  placed  in  a  similar  situation,  displays 
himself  under  a  more  agreeable  aspect,  and 
makes  the  convivial  society  that  surrounds  him, 
for  the  night  at  least,  supremely  happy. 

On  the  first  day  of  his  arrival  at  Coolcup 
House,  Mr.  Smart  deceived  us  all.  When  he 
was  first  presented  to  us,  we  were  deeply  im- 
pressed by  the  serene  solemnity  of  this  gentle- 
man's voice,  look,  manner,  and  costume.  He 
was  as  carefully  dressed  as  Mr.  Bigg  himself, 
but  on  totally  different  principles.  Sir.  Smart 
was  fearfully  and  wonderfully  gentlemanly  in  hifl 
avoidance  of  anything  approaching  to  bright 
colour  on  any  part  of  his  body.  Quakerish 
drabs  and  greys  clothed  him  in  the  morning. 
Dismal  black,  unrelieved  by  an  atom  of  jewellery, 
undisturbed  even  by  so  much  as  a  flower  in  liis 
button-hole,  encased  him  grimly  in  the  evening. 
He  moved  about  the  room  ana  the  garden  witn 
a  ghostly  and  solemn  stalk.    When  the  ladies 
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got  brilliant  ia  their  conversation  he  smiled 
upon  tliein  with  a  deferential  modesty  and 
polite  Grandisonian  admiration  that  froze  the 
blood  of  "  us  youth"  in  our  veins.  When  he 
spoke  it  was  like  readinc  a  passage  from 
an  elegant  moral  writer — the  words  were  so 
beautifully  arranged,  the  sentences  were  turned 
so  musically,  the  sentiment  conveyed  was 
so  delightfully  well  regulated,  so  virtuously 
appropriate  to  nothing  in  particular.  At  such 
tunes  he  alwap  spoke  in  a  slow,  deep,  and 
gentle  drawl,  with  a  thrillingly^  clear  emphasb 
on  every  individual  syllable.  His  speech  sounded 
occasionally  like  a  kind  of  highly-bred  foreign 
English,  spoken  by  a  distinguished  stranger  who 
had  mastered  the  language  to  such  an  extent  that 
he  had  got  beyond  the  natives  altogether.  We 
watched  enviously  all  day  for  any  signs  of 
human  infirmity  m  this  surprising  individual. 
The  men  detected  him  in  nothing.  Even  the 
sharper  eyes  of  the  women  only  dbcovered  tliat 
he  was  addicted  to  looking  at  himself  affection- 
ately in  every  glass  in  the  house,  when  he 
thought  that  nobody  was  noticing  hira.  At 
dinner-time  we  all  pinned  our  faith  on  Sir  John's 
excellent  wine,  and  waited  anxiously  for  its 
legitimate  effect  on  the  saperb  and  icy  stranger. 
Nothing  carac  of  it ;  Mr.  Smart  was  as  carefully 
giiardcd  with  the  bottle  as  he  was  with  the 
English  language.  All  through  the  evening,  he 
beliaved  himself  so  dreadfully  well  that  we  quite 
began  to  hate  him.  When  the  company  parted 
for  the  night,  and  when  Mr.  Smart  (who  was 
just  mortal  enough  to  be  a  bachelor)  invited  U9 
to  a  cigar  in  tne  Bedroom,  his  highly-bred 
foreign  English  was  still  in  full  perfection  ;  his 
drawl  had  reached  its  elocutionary  climax  of 
rich  and  gentle  slowness  >  and  liis  Grandisonian 
smile  was  more  exasperatiingly  settled  and  com- 
posed than  ever. 

The  Bedroom  door  closed  on  us.  We  took  off 
oar  coats,  tore  open  our  waistcoats,  rushed  in  a 
body  on  the  new  bachelor's  cigar-box,  and  sum- 
moned the  evil  genius  of  the  footman's  tray.  At 
the  first  round  of  the  tumblers,  the  false  Mr. 
Smart  began  to  disappear,  and  the  true  Mr. 
Smart  approached,  as  it  were,  from  a  visionary 
distance,  and  took  his  place  among  us.  He 
chuckled — G randiaoo.  chuckled— witliin  the  hear- 
ing of  every  man,  in  the  room !  We  were  sur- 
prised at  that,  but  what  were  our  sensations 
when,  in  less  than  ten  minutes  afterwards,  the 
highlv-brcd  English  and  the  gentle  drawl  myste- 
riously disappeared,  and  tliero  came  bursting 
out  upon  us,  from  the  anribiush  of  Mr.  Smart's 
previous  elocution,  the  jollicst,  broadest,  and 
richest  Irish  brogue  we  had  ever  heard  in  our 
lives !  The  mystery  was  explained  now.  Mr. 
Smart  had  a  coat  of  the  smoothest  English  var- 
nish laid  over  him,  for  highly-bred  county 
society,  which  notiiing  mortal  could  peel  off  but 
bachelor  company  and  whisky-and-water.  He 
slipped  out  01  his  close-fitting  English  envelope, 
in  tlie  loose  atmosphere  of  tlie  Bachelor  Bed- 
room, as  glibly  as  a  tightly-laced  young  lady 
slips  out  of  her  stays  wlicn  tJic  admiring  eyes  of 
tbfl.  woild  are  off  her  waist;  for  the  night.   Never 


was  man  so  changed  as  Mr.  Smart  was  now. 
His  moral  sentiments  melted  like  the  sugar  in 
his  grog ;  his  grammar  disappcart>l  with  his 
white  cravat.  "W  ild  and  lavish  generosity  sud- 
denly became  the  leading  characteristic  of  this 
once  reticent  man.  We  tried  all  sorts  of  sub- 
jects, and  were  obliged  to  drop  every  one  of 
them,  because  Mr.  Smart  would  promise  to 
make  us  a  present  of  whatever  we  talked  about. 
The  family  mansion  in  Ireland  contained  every- 
thing that  this  world  can  supply ;  and  Mr.  Smart 
was  resolved  to  dissipate  that  priceless  store  in 
gifts  distributed  to  the  much-esteemed  company. 
He  promised  me  a  schooner  yacht,  and  made  a 
memorandum  of  the  exact  tonnage  in  his  pocket- 
book.  He  promised  my  neighbour,  on  one  side,  a 
horse,  and,  on  the  other,  a  unique  autograpli  letter 
of  Shakespeivre's.  We  had  all  three  been  talking 
respectively  of  sailing,  hunting,  and  the  British 
Drama ;  and  we  now  held  our  tongues  for  fear 
of  getting  new  presents  if  we  tried  new  subjects. 
Other  members  of  the  festive  assembly  took  up 
the  ball  of  conversation,  and  were  prostrated 
forthwith  by  showers  of  presents  for  tncir  pains. 
When  we  all  parted  in  the  dewy  morning,  we 
left  Mr.  Smart  with  dishevelled  nair,  checking 
off  his  voluminous  memoranda  of  gifts  with  an 
unsteadv  pencil,  and  piteously  entreating  us,  in 
the  richest  Irish-English,  to  correct  him  in- 
stantly if  we  detected  the  slightest  omission 
anywhere. 

The  next  morning,  at  breakfast,  we  rather 
wondered  which  nation  our  friend  would  turn 
out  to  belong  to.  He  set  all  doubts  at  rest  tlie 
moment  he  opened  the  door,  by  entering  the 
room  with  the  old  majestic  stalk,  saluting  the 
ladies  with  the  serene  Grandison  smile,  trusting 
we  had  all  rested  well  during  the  night,  in  a 
succession  of  elegantly-turned  sentences,  and 
enunciating  the  highly-bred  English  with  the 
imperturbably-gentledrawlwhicliweallimagincd, 
the  night  before,  that  we  had  lost  for  ever.  He 
stayed  more  than  a  fortnight  at  Coolcup  House  ; 
ana,  in  all  that  time,  nobody  ever  knew  the  true 
Mr.  Smart  except  the  guests  in  the  Bachelor 
Bedroom. 

The  fourth  Bachelor  on  the  list  deserves 
especial  consideration  and  attention.  In  the 
first  place,  because  he  presents  himself  to  the 
reader,  in  the  character  of  a  distinguished 
f9rei,gner;  In  the  second  place,  because  he  con- 
trived, in  the  most  amiable  manner  imaginable, 
to  upset  all  the  established  arrangements  of 
Coolcup  House — inside  the  Bachelor  Bedroom, 
as  well  as  outside  it — from  the  moment  when 
he  entered  its  doors,  to  the  moment  when  he 
left  them  behind  him  on  his  auspicious  return  to 
his  native  country.  This,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
is  a  rare,  probabh^  a  unique,  species  of  bachelor ; 
and  Mr.  Bigg,  Mr.  JoUins,  and  Mr.  Smart  have 
no  claim  wtetever  to  stand  in  the  faintest  light 
of  comparison  with  him. 

Wlien  I  mention  that  the  distinguished  guest 
BOW  introduced  to  notice  is  Herr  von  Miiffe,  it 
will  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  adrf  that  I  refer  to 
the  distingmshed  Grennan  poet,  whose  far-famed 
Songs  Without  Sense   have  aided  so   immea- 
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surably  in  thickening  the  lyric  obscurities  of  his 
country's  Harp.  On  iiia  arrival  in  London,  Uerr 
von  Miiffe  forwarded  liis  letter  of  mtroduction 
to  Sir  John  by  post,  and  immediately  received, 
in  return,  tlie  usual  hospiUible  inviUition  to 
Coolcup  House.  The  euiiueut  poet  arrived 
barely  m  time  to  dress  for  dinner ;  and  made  liis 
first  appearance  in.  our  circle  whUe  we  ah  ere 
waiting  in  the  drawing-room  for  the  welcome 
signal  of  the  bell.  He  wiuldlcd  iu  among  us 
softly  and  suddenly,  in  tJie  form  of  a  very  sliort, 
puffy,  florid,  roundabout  old  gentleman,  witii 
flowing  grey  liair  and  a  pair  of  huge  circular 
^peetttrles.  The  extreme  shabbiness  and  dingi- 
oeM'Of  his  costume  was  so  singularly  set  off  by 
the  quantity  of  foreign  orders  of  merit  which  he 
VUK  all  over  the  upper  pait  of  it,  that  asajrcastic 
literary  geutlcinau  among  the  guests  defined 
him  to  me,  in  a  whisper,  as  a  compound  of 
"  decorations  and  dirt."     Sir  John  advanced  to 

Keet  his  distinguished  guest,  with  friendly  right 
nd  extended  as  usual.  Herr  von  Miiffe,  with- 
out saying  a  word,  took  the  hand  carefully  in 
both  his  own,  and  expressed  affectionate  recog- 
uitioa  of  English  hospitality,  by  transferring  it 
forthwith  to  that  vacant  space  between  his  shirt 
and  his  waistcoat  which  extended  over  the 
region  of  the  heai-t.  Sir  John  turned  scarlet, 
and  tried  vainly  to  extricate  his  hand  from  the 
poet's  too  affectionate  bosom.  Tlie  dinner-bell 
rang,  but  Herr  von  Miiffe  still  held  fast.  The 
principal  lady  in  the  company  lialf  rose,  and 
Wkea  perplexedly  at  her  host — Sir  John  made 
another  and  a  desperate  effort  to  escape — failed 
again — and  was  marched  into  the  dining-room, 
in  full  view  of  his  servants  and  his  ^ests,  with  his 
hand  sentimentally  imprisoned  m  his  foreign 
visitor's  waistcoat. 

After  tliia  romantic  beginning,  Herr  von 
Miiffe  rather  surprised  ua  oy  showing  that  he 
was  decidedly  the  reverse  of  a  sentimentalist 
in  tha  matter  of  eating  and  drinking.  Neither 
dish  nor  bottle  passed  him,  without  paying 
heavy  tribute,  all  through  the  repast.  He  mixed, 
his  liquors,  especially,  with  the  most  sovercieu 
contempt  for  iul  sanitary  considerations;  drinx- 
ing  champagne  and  beer,  the  sweetest  Con- 
stuitia  ana  the  tawniest  port,  all  together,  with 
avery  appearance  of  the  extremest  relish.  Con- 
versation with  Herr  von  Miiffe,  both  at  dinner, 
and  all  through  the  evening,  was  found  to  be 
next  to  impossible,  in  consequence  of  his  know- 
ing all  languages  (bis  own  included)  equally 
incorrectly.  His  German  was  pronounced  to  be  a 
dialect  never  heard  before  ;  nis  French  was  in- 
scrutable ;  his  English  wasr  a  philological  riddle 
which  all  of  us  guessed  at  and  none  of  us  found 
out.  He  talked,  in  spite  of  these  difficulties, 
incessantly;  and,  seeing  that  he  shed  tears 
several  times  in  tlie  course  of  the  evening,  the 
ladies  assumed  that  his  topics  were  mostly  of  a 
pathetic  nature,  while  Uie  coarser  men  compared 
notes  witk  each  other,  and  all  agreexi  that  the 
poet  was  drunk.  When  the  time  came  for  re- 
tiring, we  hod  to  invite  ourselves  into  the 
Bachelor  Bedroom  ;  Herr  von  Miiffe  having  no 
suspicion  of  our  customary  midnight  orgies,  and 


apparently  feelinj?  no  desire  to  entertain  us, 
uiuil  we  informea  him  of  the  institution  of  the 
footman's  tray,  when  ho  became  hospitable  on 
H  sudden,  and  unreasonably  fond  of  his  gay  young 
English  friends. 

AVhile  we  were  settling  ourselves  in  our  places 
round  the  bed,  a  member  of  the  company  kicked 
over  one  of  the  poet's  capacious  Wellington 
boots.  To  the  astonishment  of  every  one,  there 
instantly  ensued  a  tinkling  of  coin,  and  some 
sovereigns  and  shillings  rolled  surprisingly  out 
on  the  tloor  from  the  innermost  recesses  of  the 
boot.  On  receiving  his  money  back,  Herr  von 
Miiffe  informed  us,  without  the  slightest  appear- 
ance of  embarrassment,  that  he  had  not  had 
time,  before  dinner,  to  take  more  than  his  watch, 
rings,  and  decorations,  out  of  his  boots.  Seeing 
us  aE  stare  at  this  incomprehensible  explanation, 
our  distinguished  friend  kindly  endeavoured  to 
enlighten  us  further  by  a  long  personal  state- 
ment in  his  own  polyglot  language.  -  Eroni  what 
we  could  understand  of  this  narrative  (which 
was  not  much),  wc  gathered  that  Herr  von 
Miiffe  had  started  at  noon,  that  day,  as  a  total 
stranger  in  our  metropolis,  to  reach  the  London- 
bridge  st^ation  in  a  cao ;  and  that  tiic  driver  had 
taken  him,  as  usuid,  across  Waterloo-bridge, 
On  going  through  the  Borough,  the  narrow 
streets,  miserable  houses,  and  stjualid  population, 
had  struck  the  lively  imagination  of  Herr  von 
Miiffe,  and  had  started  in  his  mind  a  horrible  sus- 
picion that  the  cabman  was  driving  him  into  a 
low  neighbourhood,  with  the  object  of  murder- 
ing a  helpless  foreign  fare,  in  perfect  security, 
for  the  sake  of  the  valuables  he  carried  on  his 
pei-son.  Chilled  to  the  very  marrow  of  his 
bones  by  this  idea,  tiie  poet  raised  the  ends  of 
liis  trousers  stealthily  in  the  cab,  slipped  his 
watch,  rings,  orders,  and  money  into  the  legs  of 
his  W^elliiigton  boots,  arrived  at  the  station 
quaking  with  mortal  terror,  and  screamed 
"  Hflip  !"  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  when  the  rail- 
way pJoiiceman  opened  the  cab  door.  The  im- 
mediate starting  of  the  train  had  left  him  no 
time  to  alter  the  singular  travelling  arrange- 
ments he  had  made  in.  the  Borough ;  and  he 
arrived  at  Coolcup  House,  the  only  individual 
who  had  ever  yet  entered  tJiat  mansion  with  his 
property  in  his  boots. 

Amusing  as  it  was  in  itself,  this  anecdote 
failed  a  little  in  its  effect  on  us  at  the  time,  in 
consequence  of  the  stifling  atmosphere  in  wbich 
we  were  condemned  to  hear  it.  Although  it 
waa  then  the  sultry  middle  of  summer,  and  we 
were  all  smoking,  Herr  von  Miiffe  insisted  on 
keeping  the  windows  of  the  Bachelor  Bedroom 
fast  closed,  because  it  was  one  of  his  peculiari- 
ties to  distrust  the  cooling  effect  of  the  night 
air.  We  were  more  than  half  inclined  to  go, 
under  these  circumstances;  and  we  were  alto- 
gether determined  to  remove,  wlien  the  tray 
came  in,  and  when  we  found  our  Gennan  friend 
madly  mixing  his  liquors  agaui  by  pouring  gin 
and  sherry  together  into  the  same  tumbler.  We 
warned  him,  with  a  shuddering  provision  of  con- 
sequences, that  he  was  mistaking  gin  for  water; 
aam  he  blandly  assured  us  in  return  that  he  was 
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doing  nothing  of  the  kind.     "It  is  good  for 

My "  said  Herr  von  Miiffe,  supnlying  his 

ienorance  of  the  word  stomach  by  laying  his 
chubby  forefinger  on  tlie  organ  in  question,  with 

a  sentimental  smile.     "  It  is  bad  tor  Our " 

retorted  the  wag  of  the  party,  imitating  the 
poet's  action,  ana  turning  quickly  to  the  door. 
We  all  followed  him — and,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  annals  of  Coolcup  House,  t)ie  Bachelor 
Bedroom  was  emptied  of  company  before  mid- 
night. 

Early  the  next  morning,  one  of  Sir  John's 
younger  sons  burst  into  my  room  in  a  state  of 
violent  excitement. 

"  I  say,  what's  to  be  done  with  Miiffe  ?"  in- 
quired the  young  gentleman,  with  wildly  staring 
eyes. 

"  Open  his  windows,  and  fetch  the  doctor,"  I 
answered,  inspired  by  the  recollections  of  the 
past  night. 

"  Doctor !"  cried  the  boy  ;  "the  doctor  won't 
do — it's  the  barber." 
"  Barber  ?"  I  repeated. 
"  He's  been  asking  me  io  shave  him  I"  roared 
my  young  friend,  with  vehement  comic  indigna- 
tion. "He  rang  his  bell,  and  asked  for  the 
'  Son  of  the  House' — and  they  made  me  go  ; 
and  there  he  was,  grinning  in  the  big  ami-chair, 
with  his  mangy  little  shavmg-brush  in  his  hand, 
and  a  towel  over  his  shoulder.    '  Grood  morning, 

my  dear.    Can  you  shave  My '  says  he,  and 

taps  his  quivering  old  double  chin  with  his 
internal  shaving-brush.  Curse  his  impudence  ! 
What's  to  be  done  with  him  ?" 

I  arranged  to  explain  to  Herr  von  Miiffe,  at 
the  first  convenient  opportunity,  that  it  was  not 
the  custom  in  England,  whatever  it  might  be  in 
Germany,  for  "  the  Son  of  the  House"  to  shave 
his  father's  guests  ;  and  undertook,  at  the  same 
time,  to  direct  the  poet  to  the  residence  of  the 
village  barber.  When  the  German  guest  joinedus 
at  breakfast,  his  unshaven  chin,  and  the  external 
results  of  his  mixed  potations  and  his  seclusion 
from  fresh  air,  by  no  means  tended  to  improve 
his  personal  appearance.  In  plain  words,  he 
looked  the  picture  of  dyspeptic  wretchedness. 

"  I  am  afraid,  sir,  you  are  hardly  so  well  this 
morning  as  we  could  all  wish  ?"  said  Sir  John, 
kindly. 

Herr  von  Miiffe  looked  at  his  host  affec- 
tionately, surveyed  the  company  all  round  the 
table,  smiled  faintly,  laid  the  chubby  forefinger 
once  more  on  the  organ  whose  name  he  did  not 
know,  and  answered  with  the  most  enchanting 
innocence  and  simplicity : 
"  I  am  so  sick  !" 

There  was  no  harm — upon  my  word,  there  was 
no  harm  in  Herr  von  Miiffe.  On  the  contrary, 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  good-nature  and 
genuine  simplicity  in  his  composition.  But  he 
was  a  man  naturally  destitute  of  all  power  of 
adapting  iiimself  to  new  persons  and  new  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  he  became  amiably  insupport- 


able, in  consequence,  to  everybody  in  the  house, 
throughout  tlic  whole  term  of  his  visit.     He 
could  not  join  one  of  us  in  any  country  diver- 
sions.    He  hung  about  the  house  and  garden  in 
a  weak,  pottering,  aimless  manner,  always  turn- 
ing up  at  the  wrong  moment,  and  always  at- 
taching himself  to  the  wron^  person.     lie  was 
dexterous  in  a  perfectly  childisli  way  at  cutting 
out  little  figures  of  shepherds  and  shepherdesses 
in  paper ;  and  he  was  perpetually  presenting  these 
frail  tributes  of  admiration  to  the  ladies,  who 
always  tore  them  up  and  threw  them  away  in 
secret  the  moment  his  back  was  turned.  When  he 
was  not  occupied  with  his  paper  figures,  he  was 
out  in  the  garden,  gathering  countless  little  nose- 
gays,  and    sentimentally  presenting  them    to 
everybody ;  not  to  the  ladies  only,  but  to  lusty 
agriciritural  gentlemen  as  well,  who  accepted 
them  with  blank  amazement;  and  to  schoolboys, 
home  for  the  holidays,  who  took  them,  bursting 
with  internal  laughter  at  the  "  molly-coddle" 
gentleman  from  foreign  parts.     As  for  poor  Sir 
John,  he  suffered  more  than  any  of  us ;  tor  Herr 
von  Miiffe  was  always  trying  to  kiss  him.     In 
short,  with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  this 
unhappy  foreign  bachelor  wearied  out  the  pa- 
tience of  everybody  in  the  house ;  and,  to  our 
shame  be  it  said,  we  celebrated  his  departure, 
when  he  left  us  at  last,  by  a  festival-meeting  in 
the  Bachelor  Bedroom,  in  honour  of  the  wel- 
come absence  of  Herr  von  Miiffe.     I  cannot  say 
in  what  spirit  my  fellow-revellers  have  reflected 
on  our  behaviour  since  that  time ;  but  I  know, 
for  my  own  part,  that  I  now  look  back  at  my 
personal  share  in  our  proceedings  with  rather  an 
uneasy  conscience.    1  am  afraid  we  were  all  of 
us  a  little  hard  on  Herr  von  Miiffe ;  and  I  hereby 
desire  to  offer  him  my  own  individual  tribute  oif 
tardy  atonement,  by  leaving  him  to  figure  as  the 
last  and  crowning  type  of  the  Bachelor  species 
presented  in  these  pages.    If  he  has  produced 
anything  approaching  to  a  pleasing  effect  on  the 
reader's  mind,  that  effect  shall  not  be  weakened 
by  the  appearance  of  anymore  sin^e  men,  native 
or  foreign.    Let  the  door  of  the  Bachelor  Bed- 
room close  with  our  final  glimpse  of  the  German 
guest ;    and    permit    the    present    chronicler 
to    lay  down   the   pen    when  it    has    traced 
penitently,  for  the  last  time,  the  name  of  Herr 
von  Miifte. 
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Book  the  Second.    The  Golden  Thread. 

chapter  xvn.  one  night. 
Never  did  tlie  sun  go  down  with  a  brighter 
glory  on  the  quiet  comer  iji  Soho,  than  one 
memorable  evening  when  the  Doctor  and  his 
daughter  sat  under  the  plane-tree  together. 
Never  did  the  moon  rise  with  a  milder  radiance 
over  great  London,  than  on  that  night  when  it 
found  them  still  seated  under  the  tree,  and  shone 
upon  their  faces  through  its  leaves. 

Lucie  was  to  be  married  to-morrow.     She  had 
reserved  this  last  evening  for  her  father,  and 
they  sat  alone  under  the  plane-tree. 
"  You  are  happv,  my  dear  father?" 
"Quite,  my  child."' 

They  had  said  little,  though  they  had  been 
there  a  long  time.  When  it  was  yet  light 
enough  to  work  and  read,  she  had  neither  en- 
gaged herself  in  her  usual  work,  nor  had  she 
read  to  him.  She  had  employed  herself  in  both 
ways,  at  his  side  under  the  tree,  many  and  many 
a  time ;  but,  this  time  was  not  quite  like  any 
other,  and  nothing  could  make  it  so. 

"  And  I  am  very  happy  to-night,  dear  fatlier.  I 
am  deeply  happy  in  the  love  that  Heaven  has  so 
lalessed  —  my  love  for  Charles,  and  Charles's 
love  for  me.  But,  if  my  life  were  not  to  be,  still 
consecrated  to  you,  or  if  my  marriage  were  so 
arranged  as  that  it  would  part  us,  even  by  the 
length  of  a  few  of  these  streets,  I  should  be 
more  unhappy  and  self-reproachful  now,  than  I 

can  tell  you.    Even  as  it  is " 

Even  as  it  was,  she  could  not  command  her 
voice. 

In  the  sad  moonlight,  she  clasped  him  by  the 
neck,  and  laid  iicr  face  upon  his  breast.  In  the 
moonlight  whieli  is  always  sad,  as  the  light  of  the 
sun  itself  is— as  the  liglit  called  human  life  is — 
at  its  coming  and  its  going. 

"  Dearest  dear !  Can  you  tell  me,  this  last 
time,  that  you  feel  quite,  quite  sure  no  new 
affections  of  mine,  and  no  new  duties  of  mine, 
will  ever  interpose  between  us  ?  /  know  it  well, 
but  do  you  know  it  ?  In  your  own  heart,  do 
you  feel  quite  certain  ?" 

Her  father  answered,  with  a  cheerful  firmness 
of  conviction  he  could  scarcely  have  assumed, 


"  Quite  sure,  my  darling !  More  than  that,"  he 
added,  as  he  tenderly  kissed  her  :  "  my  future  is 
far  brighter,  Lucie,  seen  through  your  marriage, 
than  it  could  have  been— nay,  than  it  ever  was 
—without  it." 

"  If  I  could  hope  that,  my  father ! " 

"  Believe  it,  love !  Indeed,  it  is  so.  Con- 
sider how  natural  and  how  plain  it  is,  my 
dear,  that  it  should  be  so.  You,  devoted  and 
young,  cannot  freely  appreciate  the  anxiety 
I    have   felt   that    your    life    should    not    be 

wasted " 

She  moved  her  hand  towards  his  lips,  but  he 
took  it  in  his,  and  repeated  the  word. 

"  — wasted,  my  child — should  not  be  wasted, 
struck  aside  from  the  natural  order  of  things, 
for  my  sake.  Your  unselfishness  caimot  entirely 
comprehend  how  much  my  mind  has  gone  on 
this ;  but,  only  ask  yourself,  how  could  my  happi- 
ness be  perfect,  while  yours  was  incomplete  ?" 

"  If  I  had  never  seen  Charles,  my  father,  I 
should  have  been  quite  happy  with  you." 

He  smiled  at  her  unconscious  admission  that 
she  would  have  been  unhappy  without  Charles, 
having  seen  him,  and  replied : 

"  My  child,  you  did  see  him,  and  it  is  Charles. 
If  it  had  not  been  Charles,  it  would  have  been 
another.  Or,  if  it  had  been  no  other,  I  should 
have  been  the  cause,  and  then  the  dark  part  of 
my  life  would  have  cast  its  shadow  beyond  my- 
self, and  would  hare  fallen  on  you." 

It  was  the  first  time,  except  at  the  trial,  cf 
her  ever  hearing  him  refer  to  the  period  of  his 
suffering.  It  gave  her  a  strange  and  new  sensa- 
tion while  his  words  were  in  her  ears ;  mid  she 
remembered  it  long  afterwards. 

"  See  !"  said  the  Doctor  of  Beauvais,  raising 
his  hand  towards  the  moon.  "  I  have  looked  at 
her,  from  my  prison-window,  when  I  could 
not  bear  her  light.  I  have  looked  at  her,  when 
it  has  been  such  torture,to  me  to  think  of  her 
shining  upon  what  I  had  lost,  that  I  have  be;. ton 
my  head  sigainst  my  prison  walls.  I  have  loi)kc(l 
at' her,  in  a  state  so  dulled  and  lethargic,  that  I 
have  thought  of  nothing'  but  the  number  of 
horizontal  lines  I  could  draw  across  her  at  the 
full,  and  the  number  of  perpendicular  lines  with 
which  I  could  intersect  them."  He  added 
in  his  inward  and  pondering  manner,  as  he 
looked  at  the  moon,  "It  was  twenty  rlfhrr 
way,  I  remember,  and  the  twentieth  was  difii- 
cult  to  squeeze  in." 
The  strange  thrill  with  -vrtiich  she  heard  hun 
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CO  back  to  that  time,  deepened  as  he  dwelt  upou 
it;  but,  there  was  nothing  to  shock  her  iu  the 
manner  of  his  reference.  He  only  seemed  to 
contrast  his  present  clieei-fuhicss  and  felicity 
with  tfee  dire  endurance  that  was  over. 

"  I  have  looked  at  her,  speculating  thousands 
of  times  upon  the  unborn  child  from  whom  I 
had  been  rent.  Whether  it  was  alive.  Whether 
it  had  been  bom  lUive,  or  the  poor  mother's  shock 
had  killed  it.  Whether  it  was  a  son  who  would 
some  day  avenge  his  father.  (There  mms  a 
time  in  my  imprisomnent,  when  my  desire  for 
vengeance  was  unbearable.)  Whether  it  was  a 
son  who  would  never  know  his  father's  story  ; 
who  might  even  live  to  weigh  the  possibility  of 
his  father's  having  disappeared  of  his  own  will 
and  act.  Whether  it  was  a  daughter,  who 
would  grow  to  be  a  woman." 

She  drew  closer  to  him,  and  kissed  his  cheek 
and  his  hand. 

"  I  have  pictured  my  daughter,  to  myself,  as 
perfectly  forgetful  of  me — rather,  altogether 
Ignorant  of  me,  and  unconscious  of  me.  I  have 
cast  up  the  years  of  her  agp,  year  after  year.  I 
have  seen  her  married  to  a  man  who  knew 
nothing  of  my  fate.  I  have  alto^^ether  perished 
from  the  remembrance  of  the  living,  and  in 
the  next  generation  my  place  was  a  blank." 

"  My  father !  Even  to  hear  that  you  had  such 
thoughts  of  a  daughter  wlio  never  existed,  strikes 
to  my  heart  as  if  1  had  been  that  child." 

"  You,  Lucie  ?  It  is  out  of  the  consolation 
and  restoration  you  have  brought  to  me,  that 
these  remembrances  arise,  and  pass  between  us 
and  the  moon  on  this  last  night. — What  did 
I  say,  just  now  r" 

"  She  knew  nothing  of  you.  She  cared 
nothing  for  you." 

"  So  !  But  on  other  moonlight  nights,  when 
the  sadness  and  the  silence  liave  touclied  me  in 
a  different  way — have  affected  me  with  sometliiug 
as  like  a  sorrowful  sense  of  peace,  as  any  emo- 
tion that  had  pain  for  its  foundations  could — 
I  have  imagined  her  as  coming  to  me  in  my  cell, 
and  leading  me  out  into  the  freedom  beyond 
the  fortress.  I  have  seen  her  image  iu  the 
moonlight,  often,  as  I  now  see  you ;  except  that 
I  never  held  her  in  my  arms ;  it  stood  between 
the  little  grated  window  and  the  door.  But, 
you  understand  that  that  was  not  the  child  I  am 
speaking  of  ?" 

"  The  figure  was  not ;  the — the— image  ;  the 
fancy  ?" 

"  No.  That  was  another  thing.  It  stood 
before  my  disturbed  sense  of  sight,  but  it  never 
moved.  The  phantom  that  my  mind  imrsued, 
was  another  and  more  real  child.  Of  her  out- 
ward appearance  I  know  no  more  than  tliat  she 
was  like  uer  mother.  The  other  had  that  like- 
ness too — as  you  have — but  was  not  the  same. 
Can  you  follow  me,  Lucie?  Hardly,  I  tiiink? 
T  douDt  you  must  have  been  a  solitary  prisoner 
to  understand  these  perplexed  distinctions." 

llis  collected  and  calm  manner  could  not  pre- 
vent her  l)lood  from  running  cold,  as  he  thus 
tried  to  anatomise  his  old  condition. 

"  In  t  iiat  more  peaceful  state,  I  have  imagined 


her,  in  the  moonlight,  coming  to  me  and  taking 
me  out  to  show  rac  that  the  home  of  her  marrietl 
life  was  full  of  her  loving  remersbranoe  of  her 
lost  father.  My  picture  was  in  her  room,  and  I 
was  in  her  prayers.  Her  life  was  active,  cheerful, 
useful ;  but  my  poor  history  pervaded  it  all." 

"  I  was  that  child,  my  father.  I  was  not 
half  so  good,  but  in  my  love  that  was  I." 

"  Ana  shp  showed  me  her  children,"  said  the 
Doctor  of  Beauvais,  "and  tliey  had  heard  of 
me,  and  had  been  taught  to  pity  me.  When 
they  passed  a  prison  of  the  State,  they  kept 
far  from  its  frowning  walls,  and  looked  up  at  its 
bars,  and  spoke  in  whispers.  She  could  never 
deliver  me  ;  I  imagined  that  she  always  brought 
me  back  after  showing  mc  such  things.  But 
then,  blessed  with  the  relief  of  tcai's,  I  fell  upon 
my  knees,  and  blessed  her." 

"  I  am  that  child,  I  hope,  my  father.  0  my 
dear,  my  dear,  will  you  bless  me  as  fervently  to- 
morrow ?" 

"  Lucie,  I  recal  these  old  troubles  in  the 
reason  that  I  have  to-night  for  loving  you  better 
than  words  can  tell,  and  thanking  God  for  my 
great  happiness.  My  thoughts,  when  they  were 
wildest,  never  rose  near  the  happiness  that  I 
have  known  with  you,  aod  that  we  have  before 
us." 

He  embraced  her,  solemnly  commended  her 
to  Heaven,  and  humbly  tlianked  Heaven  for 
havin»  bestowed  her  on  him,  By-and-by,  they 
went  into  the  house. 

There  was  no  one  bidden  to  the  marriage  but 
Mr.  Lorry ;  there  was  even  to  be  no  bridesmaid 
but  the  gaunt  Miss  Pross.  The  marriage  was  to 
make  no  change  in  their  place  of  residence ; 
they  had  been  able  to  extend  it,  by  taking  to 
themselves  the  upper  rooms  fonnerly  belonging 
to  the  apocryphal  invisible  lodger,  and  they 
desired  nothing  more. 

Doctor  Manette  was  very  cheerful  at  the  little 
supper.  They  were  only  three  at  table,  and 
Miss  Pross  made  the  third.  He  regretted  that 
Charles  was  not  there ;  was  more  tlian  half  dis- 
posed to  object  to  the  loving  little  plot  that 
kept  him  away ;  and  drank  to  him  affectionately. 

So,  the  time  came  for  him  to  bid  Lucie  good 
night,  and  tiiey  separated.  But,  in  the  stillness 
of  the  third  hour  of  the  morning,  Lucie  came 
down  stairs  again,  and  stole  into  liis  room :  not 
free  from  unsnapcd  fears,  beforehand. 

All  things,  however,  were  in  their  places ;  all 
was  qoiet;  and  he  lay  asleep,  liis  wliite  hair 
picturesc[uc  on  the  untroubled  pillow,  and  lib 
hands  lying  quiet  on  the  coverlet.  She  put  her 
needless  candle  in  the  shadow  at  a  distance,  crept 
up  to  his  bed,  and  put  her  lips  to  his;  then, 
leaned  over  him  and  looked  at  him. 

Into  his  handsome  face,  the  bitter  waters  of 
captivity  had  worn;  but,  he  covered  up  their 
tracks  with  a  determination  so  strong,  that  he 
held  the  mastery  of  them,  even  in  his  sleep.  A 
more  remarkable  face  in  its  qniet,  resolute,  and 
guarded  stniggle  with  an  unseen  assailant,  was 
not  to  be  beheld  iu  all  the  wide  dominions  of 
sleep,  timt  night. 

She  timidly  laid  her  hand  OH  his  dear  breast. 
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and  put  up  a  prayer  that  she  mufht  ever  be  as 
true  to  him  as  her  love  aspired  to  i)c,  and  as  his 
sorrows  dcser>'cd.  Tlicu,  slie  withdrew  her  haud, 
and  kissed  his  lips  once  more,  and  went  away. 
60,  the  sunrise  came,  and  the  sliadows  of  the 
leaves  of  the  plane-tree  moved  upon  iiis  face,  as 
softly  as  her  lips  had  moved  in  praying  for  him. 

CU.\PTER  XVUI.      NUJE  DAYS. 

Tui:  marriage  day  was  shining  brightly,  and 
they  were  ready  outside  the  closed  door  of  the 
Doctor's  room,  where  he  was  speaking  with 
Cliai-les  Damay.  Tliey  were  ready  to  go  to 
churclj;  the  beautiful  bride,  Mr.  Lorry,  and 
!Miss  Proas — to  whom  the  event,  through  a  gra- 
dual process  of  reconcilement  to  the  inevitable, 
woulu  have  been  one  of  absolute  bliss,  but  for 
the  yet  liuweriiig  consideration  that  her  brother 
Solomon  suould  have  been  the  bridegroom. 

"And  so,"  said  Mr.  Lorry,  who  could  not 
sufficiently  admire  the  bride,  and  who  had  been 
moving  round  her  to  take  in  every  point  of  her 
quiet,  pretty  dress  ;  "  and  so  it  was  for  this,  my 
sweet  Lucie,  that  I  brought  you  across  the 
Channel,  such  a  baby !  Lord  bless  me !  How 
Ultle  1  thought  what  I  was  doing.  How  lightly 
I  valued  the  obligation  I  was  conferring  on  my 
friend  Mr.  Charles !" 

"  You  didn't  mean  it,"  remarked  the  matter 
of  fact  Miss  Pross,  "  and  therefore  how  could 
you  know  it  ?    Nonsense !" 

"  Really  ?  Well ;  but  don't  cry,"  said  the 
gentle  Mr.  Lorry. 

"I  am  not  crying,"  said  Miss  Pross;  " ym 
are." 

"  I,  my  Pross  ?"  (By  this  time,  Mr.  Lorry 
dared  to  Be  pleasant  with  lier,  on  occasion.) 

"  You  were  just  now  ;  I  saw  you  do  it,  and  T 
don't  wonder  at  it.  Such  a  present  of  plate  as 
you  hare  made  'em,  is  enough  to  bring  tears 
into  anybody's  eyes.  There's  not  a  fork  or  a 
spoon  in  the  collection,"  said  Miss  Pross, 
"  that  I  didn't  cry  over,  last  night  after  the  box 
came,  till  I  couldn't  see  it." 

"I  am  highly  gratified,"  said  Mr.  Lorry, 
"  though,  upon  my  honour,  I  had  no  intention 
of  rendering  those  trifling  articles  of  remem- 
brance, invisible  to  any  one.  Dear  me !  This  is 
an  occasion  that  oukkes  a  man  speculate  on  all 
he  has  lost.  Dear,  dear,  dear!  To  think  that 
there  might  have  been  a  Mrs.  Lorry,  any  time 
these  fifty  years  almost !" 

"  Not  at  all !"    From  Miss  Pross. 
"  You  think  there  never  might  have  been  a 
Mrs.  Lorry?"    asked  the  gentleman  of    that 
name. 

"  Po(A !"  rejoined  Miss  Pross ;  "you  were  a 
bachelor  in  your  cradle." 

"  Well !"  observed  Mr.  Lorry,  beamingly  ad- 
justmg  his  little  wig,  "  that  seems  probable, 
too." 

"  And  you  were  cut  out  for  a  bachelor,"  pur- 
sued Miss  Pross,  "  before  yon  were  put  in  your 
cradle." 

"Then,  I  think,"  said  Mr.  Lorry,  "that  I 
was  very  unhandsomely  dealt  with,  and  that  I 
ought  to  have  had  a  voice  in  the  selection  of  my 


pattern.  Enough !  Now,  my  dear  Lucie,"  draw- 
mg  his  arm  soothingly  round  her  waist,  "  I  hear 
them  moving  in  the  next  room,  and  Miss  Pross 
and  I,  as  two  foniml  folks  of  business,  are  anxious 
not  to  lose  the  final  opportunity  of  saying  some- 
thing to  vou  that  you  wish  to  hear.  You  leave 
your  good  father,  my  dear,  in  hands  as  earnest  and 
as  loving  as  your  own;  he  shall  be  taken  every 
conceivable  care  of ;  during  the  next  fortnight, 
while  you  are  in  Warwickshire  and  thereabouts, 
even  Tellsou's  shall  go  to  the  wall  (compara- 
tively speaking)  before  him.  And  when,  at  the 
fortnight's  end,  he  comes  to  join  you  and  your 
beloved  husband,  on  your  other  fortnight's  trip 
in  Wales,  you  shall  say  that  we  have  sent  him 
to  you  in  the  best  health  and  in  the  happiest 
frame.  Now,  I  hear  Somebody's  step  coming  to 
the  door.  Let  me  kiss  my  dear  girl  with  an 
old-fasliioned  bachelor  blessing,  before  Somebody 
comes  to  claim  his  own." 

For  a  moment,  he  held  the  fair  face  from  him 
to  look  at  the  well-remembered  expression  on 
the  forehead,  and  then  laid  the  bright  golden  tour 
against  his  little  brown  wig,  with  a  genuine  ten- 
derness and  delicacy,  which,  if  such  things  be 
old  fashioned,  were  as  old  as  Adam. 

The  door  of  the  Doctor's  room  opened,  and  he 
came  out  with  Charles  Damay.  He  was  so 
deadly  pale — which  had  not  been  the  case  when 
they  went  in  together — that  no  vestige  of  colour 
was  to  be  seen  in  his  face.  But,  in  the  com- 
posure of  his  manner  he  was  unaltered,  except 
that  to  the  shrewd  glance  of  Mr.  Lorry  it  dis- 
closed some  shadowy  indication  that  the  old  air 
of  avoidance  and  dread  had  lately  passed  over 
him,  like  a  cold  wind. 

He  gave  his  arm  to  his  daughter,  and  took 
her  down  stairs  to  the  chariot  which  Mr.  Lorry 
had  hired  in  honour  of  the  day.  The  rest  fol- 
lowed in  another  carriage,  and  soon,  in  a  neigh- 
bouring church  wliei'e  no  strange  eyes  looked 
on,  Charles  Darnay  and  Lucie  Manette  were 
happily  married. 

Besides  the  glancing  tears  that  shone  among 
the  smiles  of  the  little  group  when  it  was 
done,  some  diamonds,  very  bright  and  sparkling, 
glanced  on  the  bride's  hand,  which  were 
newly  released  from  the  dark  obscurity  of  one 
of  Mr.  Lorry's  pockets.  They  returned  homo 
to  breakfast,  and  aU  went  well,  and  in  due  course 
the  golden  hair  that  had  mingled  with  the  poor 
shoemaker's  white  locks  in  the  Paris  garret,  were 
mingling  with  them  again  in  the  morning  sun- 
light, on  the  threshold  of  the  door  at  parting. 

It  was  a  hard  parting,  though  it  was  not  for 
long.  But,  her  father  cheered  her,  and  said  at 
last,  gently  disengaginij  himself  from  her  en- 
folding arms,  "  Take  tier,  Charles  !  She  is 
yours  I"  And  her  agitated  hand  waved  to  them 
from  a  chaise  window,  and  she  was  gone. 


The  comer  being  out  of  the  way  of  the  idle 
and  curious,  and  tlic  prrparations  having  been 
very  simple  and  few,  the  Doctor,  Mr.  Lorry,  and 
Miss  Pross,  were  left  quite  alone.  It  was  when 
they  turned  into  tlic  welcome  shade  of  tlie  cool 
old  ball,  that  Mr.  Lorry  obserred  a  great  cliangc 
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to  have  come  over  the  Doctor ;  as  if  the  golden 
arm  uplifted  there,  had  struck  him  a  poisoned 
blow. 

He  had  naturally  repressed  much,  and  some 
revulsion  might  have  been  expected  in  him  when 
the  occasion  lor  repression  was  gone.  But,  it 
was  the  old  scared  lost  look  that  troubled  Mr. 
Lorry ;  and  through  his  absent  manner  of  clasp- 
ing his  head  and  drearily  wanderins^  away  into  his 
own  room  when  they  got  up-stairs,  Mr.  Lorry  was 
reminded  of  Defarge  the  wine-shop  keeper,  and 
the  starlight  ride. 

"  I  think,"  he  whispered  to  Miss  Pross,  after 
anxious  consideration,  "  I  think  we  had  best  not 
speak  to  him  just  now,  or  at  all  disturb  him. 
I  must  look  in  at  Tellson's  ;  so  I  will  go  there 
at  once  and  come  back  presently.  Then,  we  will 
take  him  a  ride  into  the  country,  and  dine  there, 
and  all  will  be  well." 

It  was  easier  for  Mr.  Lorry  to  look  in  at 
Tellson's,  than  to  look  out  of  Tellson's.  He 
was  detained  two  hours.  When  he  came 
back,  he  ascended  the  old  staiixase  alone,  having 
asked  no  question  of  the  servant ;  goinfj 
thus  into  the  Doctor's  rooms,  he  was  stopped 
by  a  low  sound  of  knocking. 

"  Good  God  !"  he  said,  with  a  start.  "  What's 
that?" 

Miss  Pross,  with  a  terrified  face,  was  at  his 
ear.  "  0  me,  O  me !  All  is  lost !"  cried  she, 
wringin*  her  hands.  "  What  is  to  be  told  to 
Ladj'bird  ?  He  doesn't  know  me,  and  is  making 
shoes !" 

Mr.  Lorry  said  what  he  could  to  calm  her, 
and  went  himself  into  the  Doctor's  room.  The 
bench  was  turned  towards  the  light,  as  it  had 
been  when  he  had  seen  the  shoemaker  at  his  work 
before,  and  his  head  was  bent  down,  and  he  was 
very  busy, 

"  Doctor  Manette.  My  dear  friend.  Doctor 
Manette !" 

The  Doctor  looked  at  him  for  a  moment — half 
inquiringly,  half  as  if  he  were  angry  at  being 
spoken  to — and  bent  over  his  work  again. 

He  had  laid  aside  his  coat  and  waistcocit ; 
his  shirt  was  open  at  the  throat,  as  it  used  to  be 
•when  he  did  th»t  work ;  andrven  the  old  haggard, 
faded  surface  of  face  had  comeback  to  him.  He 
worked  hard — impatiently — as  if  in  some  sense 
of  having  been  interrupted. 

Mr.  Lorry  glanced  at  tlie  work  in  his  hand, 
and  observed  that  it  was  a  shoe  of  the  old  size 
and  shape.  He  took  up  another  that  was  lying 
by  him,  and  asked  him  what  it  was  ? 

"  A  youn^  lady's  walking  shoe,"  he  muttered, 
without  looking  up.  "  It  ought  to  have  been 
finished  long  ago.    Let  it  be." 

"  But,  Doctor  Manette.    Look  at  me !" 

He  obeyed,  in  the  old  mechanically  submissive 
manner,  without  pausing  in  his  work. 

"You  know  me,  my  dear  friend?  Think 
again.  This  is  not  your  proper  occupation. 
Tnink,  dear  friend !" 

Nothing  would  induce  him  to  speak  more. 
He  looked  up,  for  an  instant  at  a  time,  when  he 
was  requested  to  do  so ;  bat,  no  persuasion  would 


extract  a  word  from  him.  He  worked,  and 
worked,  and  worked,  in  silence,  and  words  fell 
on  him  as  they  would  have  fallen  on  an  echoless 
wall,  or  on  the  air.  The  only  ray  of  hope  that 
Mr.  Lorry  could  discover,  was,  that  he  sometimes 
furtively  looked  up  without  being  asked.  In  that, 
there  seemed  a  faint  expression  of  curiosity  or 
perplexity— as  though  he  were  trying  to  reconcile 
some  douots  in  his  mind. 

Two  things  at  once  impressed  themselves  on 
Mr.  Lorry,  as  important  above  all  others ;  the 
first,  that  this  must  be  kept  secret  from  Lucie ; 
the  second,  that  it  must  be  kept  secret  from  all 
who  knew  him.  In  conjunction  with  Miss  Pross, 
he  took  immediate  steps  towards  the  latter  pre- 
caution, by  giving  out  that  the  Doctor  was  not 
well,  and  required  a  few  days  of  complete  rest. 
In  aid  of  the  kind  deception  to  be  practised  on 
his  daughter,  Miss  Pross  was  to  write,  describing 
his  havnig  been  called  away  professionally,  and 
referring  to  an  imaginary  letter  of  two  or  three 
hurried  lines  in  his  own  hand,  represented  to 
have  been  addressed  to  her  by  the  same  post. 

These  measures,  advisable  to  be  taken  in  any 
case,  Mr.  Lorry  took  in  the  hope  of  his  coming 
to  himself.  If  that  should  happen  soon,  he  kept 
another  course  in  reserve ;  which  was,  to  have  a 
certain  opinion  that  he  thought  the  best,  on  the 
Doctor's  case. 

In  the  hope  of  his  recovery,  and  of  resort  to 
this  third  course  being  thereby  rendered  prac- 
ticable, Mr.  Lorry  resolved  to  watch  him  atten- 
tively, with  as  little  appearance  as  possible  of 
doing  so.  He  therefore  made  an-angements  to 
absent  himself  from  Tellson's  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life,  and  took  his  post  by  the  window  in 
the  same  room. 

He  was  not  long  in  discovering  that  it  was 
worse  than  useless  to  speak  to  him,  since,  on 
being  pressed,  he  became  worried.  He  aban- 
doned that  attempt  on  the  first  day,  and  resolved 
merely  to  keep  himself  always  before  him,  as  a 
silent  protest  against  the  delusion  into  which  he 
had  fallen,  or  was  falling.  He  remained,  there- 
fore, in  his  seat  near  the  window,  reading  and 
>vriting,  and  expressing  in  as  many  pleasant  and 
natural  ways  as  he  could  think  o^  that  it  was  a 
free  place. 

Doctor  Manette  took  what  was  given  him  to 
eat  and  drink,  and  worked  on,  that  first  day, 
until  it  was  too  dark  to  see — worked  on,  half  an 
hour  after  Mr.  Lorry  could  not  have  seen,  for  his 
life,  to  read  or  write.  When  he  put  his  tools 
aside  as  useless,  until  morning,  Mr.  Lorry  rose 
and  said  to  him  : 

"  Will  you  go  out  ?" 

He  looked  down  at  the  floor  on  eitiier  side 
of  him  in  the  old  manner,  looked  up  in  the  old 
maimer,  and  repeated  in  the  old  low  voice : 

"  Out  ?" 

"  Yes ;  for  a  walk  with  me.    Why  not  ?" 

He  made  no  effort  to  say  why  not,  and  said 
not  a  word  more.  But,  Mr.  Lorry  thought  he 
saw,  as  he  leaned  forward  on  his  bench  in  the 
dusk,  with  his  elbows  on  his  knees  and  his  head 
in  his  hands,  that  he  was  in  some  misty  way 
asking  himself,  "Why  not?"    The  sagacity  of 
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the  man  of  business  perceived  an  advantage 
here,  and  determined  to  hold  it. 

Miss  Press  and  he  divided  the  uight  into  two 
watches,  and  observed  him  at  intervals  from  the 
adjoining  room.  Ue  paced  up  and  down  for  a 
lone:  time  before  he  lay  down  ;  but,  when  he  did 
liniuly  lay  himself  down,  he  fell  asleep.  In  tlie 
morning,  he  was  up  betimes,  and  went  straight 
to  his  bench  and  to  work. 

On  this  second  day,  Mr.  Lorry  saluted  him 
cheerfully  by  his  name,  and  spoke  to  him  on  topics 
that  had' been  of  late  familiar  to  them.  He  re- 
turned no  reply,  but  it  was  evident  that  he  heard 
what  was  said,  and  that  he  thought  about  it, 
however  confusedly.  This  encouraged  Mr. 
Lorry  to  have  Miss  Pross  in  with  her  work, 
several  times  during  the  day;  at  those  times, 
they  quietly  spoke  of  Lucie,  and  of  her  father 
then  present,  precisely  in  the  usual  manner,  and 
as  if  there  were  nothing  amiss.  This  was  done 
without  any  demonstrative  accompaniment,  not 
long  enough,  or  often  enough,  to  harass  him ;  and 
it  lightened  Mr.  Lorry's  friendly  heart  to  believe 
that  he  looked  up  oftener,  and  that  he  appeared 
to  be  stirred  by  some  perception  of  inconsisten- 
cies surrounding  him. 

When  it  fell  dark  again,  Mr.  Lorry  asked 
him  as  before : 

"  Dear  Doctor,  will  you  go  out  ?" 

As  before,  he  repeated,  "  Out  ?" 

"  Yes ;  for  a  walk  with  me.    Why  not  ?" 

This  time,  Mr.  Lorry  feigned  to  go  out  when 
he  could  extract  no  answer  from  him,  and,  after 
remaining  absent  for  an  hour,  returned.  In  the 
mean  while,  the  Doctor  had  removed  to  the 
seat  in  the  window,  and  had  sat  there  looking 
down  at  the  plane-tree ;  but,  on  Mr.  Lorry's 
return,  he  slipped  away  to  his  bench. 

The  time  went  very  slowly  on,  and  Mr.  Lorry's 
hope  darkened,  and  his  heart  grew  heavier  again, 
and  grew  yet  heavier  and  heavier  every  day. 
The  third  day  came  and  went,  the  fourtli,  the 
fifth.  Five  (lays,  six  days,  seven  days,  eight 
days,  nine  days. 

Wit  h  a  hope  ever  darkening,  and  with  a  heart 
always  growing  heavier  and  heavier,  Mr.  Lorry 
passed  through  this  anxious  time.  The  secret 
was  well  kept,  and  Lucie  was  unconscious  and 
liappy ;  but,  he  could  not  fail  to  observe  that 
the  shoemaker,  whose  hand  had  been  a  little  out 
at  first,  was  growing  dreadfully  skilful,  and  that 
he  had  never  been  so  intent  on  his  work,  and 
that  his  hands  had  never  been  so  nimble  and 
expert,  as  in  the  dusk  of  the  ninth  evening. 


OUR  EYE-WITNESS  AT  WOOLWICH. 

Our  Eye-witness  has  spent  the  greater  part 
of  two  days  m  a  careful  examination  of  the 
Itoyal  Arsenal,  at  Woolwich. 

Before  proceeding  to  enter  into  any  descrip- 
tion of  what  he  saw  on  the  occasion  of  this  visit, 
the  writer  wishes  to  record  here  his  sense  of  the 
obligation  he  is  under  to  Colonel  TuUoh,  and 
the  other  ofliccrs  and  gentlemen  engaged  in  the 
superintendence  of  the  different  departments, 
for  their  readiness  to  facilitate  his  examination 


of  the  place,  and  to  afford  him  every  assistance 
which  lay  in  their  power  towards  fqrming  a 
correct  idea  of  the  resources  of  this  splendid 
arsenal. 

The  great  war  establishment  which  covers 
upwards  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of 
ground,  is  divided  into  three  departments,  which 
are  arranged  in  the  following  order : 

The  ftoyal  Gun  Factories,  under  Colonel 
Eardley  Wilmot ; 

The  Royal  Carriage  Department,  under  Colonel 
Tulloh;  and 

The  Royal  Laboratory  Department,  uuder 
Captain  Boxer. 

In  the  Royal  Gun  Factories  a  large  portion 
of  the  brass  and  iron  guns  used  in  our  army  and 
navy  are  c^st,  bored,  and  finished. 

In  the  Royal  Carriage  Department  are  made 
the  carriages  on  whicli  these  guns  are  mounted, 
and  by  means  of  which  they,  and  the  ammuni- 
tion tney  require,  are  conveyed  from  place  to 
place. 

While  the  Royal  Laboratory  Department  is 
for  the  construction  of  the  heavy  shot  for 
cannon,  of  shells,  bullets,  cartridges,  percussion- 
caps,  and  many  other  implements  of  deatli  and 
mutilation. 

The  order  in  which  the  Eye-witness  visited 
the  different  wonders  of  this  great  workshop  of 
destruction  is"  that  in  whicli  he  now  proposes  to 
treat  of  them,  and  as  the  inlroduct  icJn  with  which 
he  entered  the  Arsenal  gates  Avas  to  Colonel 
Tulloh,  it  was  naturally  the  department  under 
the  especial  care  of  that  oflBcer  which  the  Eye- 
witness examined  before  any  other. 

It  happened  that  the  day  on  which  the  Eye- 
witness first  visited  Woohvich  was  Friday,  and 
that  on  that  day,  at  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
the  men  employed  on  the  works  are  paid  their 
weekly  wages.  The  amount  earned  by  each 
workman  during  the  week  is  calculated  before- 
hand, and  placed  ready  for  him  in  a  numbered 
compartment  of  a  tray,  before  which  each  one 
passes  in  a  regular  succession.  As  the  workman 
readies  the  paying-place  he  hands  in  his  ticket, 
on  which  his  numoer  is  inscribed.  Instantly 
the  money  in  the  compartment  bearing  the  cor- 
responding number  is  handed  to  him,  and  he 
C asses  on,  the  ticket  which  he  has  just  given  up 
eing  considered  as  a  receipt.  This  is  the  only 
way  in  which  the  thing  could  be  done.  The 
number  of  men  employed  in  the  Arsenal  reaches 
to  something  like  twelve  thousand,  and  as  they 
work  by  the  piece  as  well  as  by  time,  there  aro 
hardly  two  in  the  placewho  receive  the  same  sum. 
It  would  be,  therefore,  impossible  to  calculate 
how  much  is  due  to  each  at  the  time  of  payment. 
The  affair  is  settled,  according  to  the  arrange- 
ment just  described,  in  a  few  minutes. 

Through  acres  of  timber,  ranged  in  stacks, 
your  Eye-witness  was  conveyed  to  the  great 
saw-mills  of  the  Carriage  Department,  where  the 
logs  from  which  the  gun-carriages  are  made  are 
handed  over  to  a  mass  of  macliinery,  by  which 
they  are  he\vn  into  shape  with  an  almost  incon- 
ceivable rapidity  and  precision.  The  timber  is 
moved  along  on  iron  tramways,  which  intersect 
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the  whole  area  of  the  Arsenal  from  eud  to  end, 
and  from  side  to  Mde,  and  is  dragged  by  horses, 
and  sometimes  by  certain  mules  brought  over 
from  the  Crimea.  These  mules  are  of  such 
immense  size,  that  they  would  be  large  even  for 
horses,  and  are  of  such  outrageous  obstinacy 
and  intractability,  that  asses  or  ordinary  mules 
are  docile  creatures  in  comparison  with  them. 

To  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  energy 
which  has  been  exerted  during  the  last  few  years 
at  Woolwich,  it  may  be  well  to  mention  that, 
before  the  late  Russian  war,  the  roads  about  the 
Arsenal,  now  so  well  paved  and  furnished  with 
the  iron  tramways  just  mentioned,  were  in  such 
an  impassable  condition  that  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Gun  Factories  informed  the  writer  that 
four  years  ago  he  used  to  be  obliged  to  go  from 
one  part  of  the  place  to  another  in  fisherman's 
boots.  The  changes  wrought  by  the  Russian 
war  are  obvious  on  every  siae,  and  the  influence 
for  good,  exercised  by  Colonel  Tulloh,  Colonel 
Wilmot,  and  Captain  Boxer,  meet  one  at  every 
turn,  and  amply  justify  the  amount  of  confidence 
which  has  been  placed  in  those  gentlemen  by 
Government. 

It  was  but  a  few  years  since  that  a  travelling 
commission,  consisting  of  the  first  named  of 
these  officers  and  certain  other  gentlemen,  made 
an  expedition  through  the  north  of  England  in 
search  of  any  new  inventions  which  might  be 
serviceable  iu  the  peculiar  kind  of  manufactTire 
under  their  superintendence,  and  the  United 
States  and  the  Continent  have  been  ransacked  as 
well,  for  anything  that  could  contribute  to  the 
success  of  the  Ajsenal  Works  of  Woolwich. 

Amongst  the  machinery  thus  assembled  to- 
gether, the  writer  was  especially  struck  by  two 
sawing  machines  in  the  Royal  Can'iage  Fac- 
tories, through  which,  it  wiU  be  remembered,  we 
are  now  passing.  One  of  these  was  a  ribbon 
saw,  and  the  other  a  circular  saw.  The  rib- 
bon saw  was  brought  from  Paris  and  is  an  in- 
valuable instrument  in  ail  cases  where  curved 
or  intricate  cutting  is  required.  It  is  a  rib- 
bon of  perfectly  flexible  steel,  passing  round 
and  round  for  ever,  like  that  leather  strap,  or 
band,  which  every  one  has  observed  as  being  so 
important  a  part  of  all  kinds  of  machinery.  This 
ever  moving  strip,  which  is  not  more  tnan  an 
inch  wide,  and  as  thin  as  a  paper  knife,  has  one 
of  its  edges  serrated  with  teeth,  and  against  this 
edge  the  thing  to  be  cut  is  pressed  continuously 
till  it  is  through.  To  give  some  notion  of  the 
intricate  cutting  that  may  be  achieved  by  means 
of  this  ribbon  of  steel,  the  writer  may  mention 
that  he  saw  the  letters  V.  A.,  which  had  been 
cut  with  much  flourish  out  of  a  thin  sheet  of 
wood  by  this  beautiful  instrument. 

Of  a  far  different  character  from  this  delicate 
weapon  was  the  next  which  attracted  the  notice 
of  your  Eye-witness.  He  had  heard  of  circular 
saws,  and  had  already  conceived  that  such  an 
engine  must  be  a  thuig  of  mighty  capabilities, 
but  he  had  conceived  notliing  so  flue  as  the  fact. 

Along  the  whole  length  of  the  saw-mill  work- 
shop there  ran  a  very  narrow  groove — much 
such  a  one  as  a  flat  pasteboard  caldroa  will 


ascend  through  on  the  stage  when  the  play  of 
Macbeth  is  in  course  of  representation.  Tnrough 
this  groove  your  Eye-witness  was  told  that  at 
the  proper  moment  the  circular  saw  would  rise, 
so  he  drew  back  from  it  to  a  little  distance,  and 
waited  with  much  curiosity  for  what  was  to  come 
next.  In  order  to  show  the  capabilities  of  the 
saw,  a  trifle  in  the  shape  of  the  trunk  of  a  lai^ 
tree  had  to  be  broiight  to  the  saw-mill  and 
wedged  firmly  into  its  place  across  the  fatal 
groove.  Wliile  this  was  being  done,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Eye-witness  was  solicited  to  other 
matters  in  the  building,  but  still  something 
seemed  to  whisper  in  his  ear  that  he  shoidd  keep 
his  eye  upon  the  groove,  and  he  did  so.  He  did 
well. 

He  had  not  kept  his  watch  very  long,  before 
there  slowly  dawned  through  the  aperture  which 
he  regarded  so  eagerly  a  long  steel  tooth, 
hookea,  pointed,  terrible  to  look  at.  Then,  as 
he  continued  to  look,  more  teeth  appeared  in  a 
continuous  succession,  all  like  the  first,  hooked 
and  pointed,  and  all  like  the  first,  terrible  to  look 
at.  As  this  dreadful  instrument  rose  OTadually 
out  of  the  ground  it  became  apparent  that  these 
teeth  were  part  of  a  vast  circular  plate  of 
polished  steel,  which  was  very  slowly,  but  (juite 
smoothly  (or  the  effect  would  have  been  nothmg), 
coming  up  like  the  moon  from  behind  a  bank  of 
cloud. 

It  rose,  then,  thus  stealthily  out  of  its  groove, 
till  half  the  circumference  of  this  huge  spur- 
rowel  was  visible.  Then  for  a  single  moment 
it  paused,  and  then — flew  at  the  tree  which  had 
been  placed  in  its  way,  and,  with  a  screech  like 
a  cry  of  rage,  deadly  and  remorseless,  it  tore  its 
way  through  the  trunk  more  rapidly  than  I  can 
write  the  words,  and  slowly  sank  back  again  into 
its  lair,  like  a  monster  that  was  gorged  with 
blood. 

Instantly  availing  himself  of  an  offer  to  go 
down  and  visit  this  desperate  character  in  his 
den,  your  Eye-witness  passed  through  a  trap- 
door, and,  descending  some  steps,  came  upon  him 
while  he  was  yet  burning  hot  and  quivering  with 
recent  cruelty.  Here,  alone,  underground, 
this  savage  of  the  saw-pit  resided,  then,  in  dark- 
ness. Here  he  meditates  on  past  carnage,  and 
revels  in  the  thought  of  more.  And  here,  too, 
they  come  from  above  at  times  to  sharpen  up  his 
wicked  teeth  till  they  yell  under  the  file  with 
hunger.  There  was  something  almost  fearful  in 
the  suggestion  of  consciousness  about  this  in- 
animate thing.  Your  Eye-witness  could  not 
shake  it  off,  and  thiuks  of  the  monster  now  in 
his  dark  and  secret  cellar  with  something  of 
hatred  in  his  wonder. 

The  wood  thus  cruelly  dealt  with,  is  passed 
on  to  other  workshops,  where  it  is  placed  under 
the  action  of  tiic  different  kinds  of  machinery 
which  form  it  into  the  separate  portions  of  the 
gmi-carriages, ammunition  cases, and  other  special 
produce  of  the  Royal  Carriage  Factories.  Of 
these  brajiches  of  manufacture,  one  of  the  most 
important,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting, 
is  the  process  by  which  are  constructed  the 
wheels   which  are  required  in  va«t  numbers 
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for  the  service  of  the  cannon,  and  the  perfect 
truth  of  whose  construction,  it  will  be  oovious 
to  every  one,  is  a  quality  wholly  indisj)enbable 
to  their  action,  and  yet  somewhat  difficult  of  at- 
tainment. 

It  is  in  such  a  case  as  this  that  macliinery 
strikes  us  at  once  as  invaluable.  Thousands 
of  wheel-spokes  all  alike,  all  the  same  size  to  a 
hair's  breadth,  are  req^uired  ;  what  hand-work 
could  turn  them  out  with  the  exactness  of  ma- 
cliinery ?  Again,  the  circular  portion  of  the 
wheel,  the  part  on  which  it  runs,  is  composed, 
as  most  pearsons  know,  of  a  number  of  short 
segments  of  a  circle,  all  of  which,  when  joined 
together,  form  the  circle  complete.  These 
separate  pieces  are  called  felloes.  If  they  are 
not  perfectly  accurate,  how  is  the  wheel  to  run  ? 
Once  more  :  the  carriages  and  the  wheels  made 
in  this  factory  are  destined  for  services  which  so 
put  their  strength  to  the  test,  that  even  the  ex- 
traordinary soudity  with  which  they  are  con- 
structed not  always  proof  against  the  shocks  they 
have  to  sustain.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  how  ne- 
cessary it  is,  in  the  event  of  any  part  giving  way, 
to  have  another  member  of  exactly  simihir  size 
ready  to  take  its  place.  Here,  then,  is  the  func- 
tion of  machinery,  and  here  that  fuuctiou  is  per- 
formed with  a  uniformity  and  regularity  that 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  Here  the  felloes 
just  spoken  of  are  cut  in  the  exact  curve,  and 
even  with  the  alternate  peg  in  the  one  and  the 
hole  for  its  reception  in  the  other,  wluch  is  to 
unite  them  together.  Here  the  spokes  are 
shaped  by  instruments  which  revolve  so  rapidly 
that  they  are  not  visible  as  they  move,  but  which 
gradually  and  swiftly  do  llieir  office  as  if  they 
worked  by  magic. 

Kor  is  this  all.  The  putting  together  of  alf 
the  separate  parts  of  the  wheel,  which  used  to 
be  accomplished  by  a  long  process  of  knocking 
and  banging,  is  now  effected  by  one  squeeze  of 
the  hydraulic  press,  and  effected  not  ouly  more 
rapidly  but  much  more  completely.  It  is  a 
curious  and  interesting  arrangemeut  this  by 
which  the  wheel  is  finished,  and  is  quite  worthy 
of  description.  The  different  component  parts 
of  the  wheel  are  brought  together  and  laid  on  a 
ilat  surface.  The  nave  is  placed  in  the  centre, 
the  spokes  are  laid  all  round  it  and  radiating 
from  it  towards  the  felloes,  which,  it  will  be 
remembered,  are  the  curved  pieces  of  wood 
which,  when  joined  together,  form  the  outside 
circle  of  the  wheel,  on  which  it  runs ;  one  end 
of  each  of  the  spokes  is  placed  at  the  mouth  of 
the  hole  in  the  nave  which  is  prepared  for  its 
reception,  and  the  other  end  at  the  opening  of  a 
similar  orifice  in  the  inner  or  concave  side  of  the 
felloe.  The  whole  as  it  now  lies,  looks  like  a 
disjointed  wheel,  all  the  parts  of  which  require 
forcing  together,  a  process  which  will  demand 
an  excess  of  strength,  as  all  the  joints  are  an 
exceedingly  tight  tit.  Whilst  you  are  thinking 
of  tliis,  you  become  conscious  of  a  movement  in 
your  neighbourhood,  you  become  aware  of  a 
general  stir  round  about  you,  of  a  slow  and 
stealthy  nature,  and  you  hasten  to  ascertam 
what  occasions  it.    Six  blocks  of  iron  advanciug 


from  six  hiding  places  on  the  edges  of  the  flat 
surface  on  which  the  m  heel  was  laid,  occasion  it. 
Each  of  tiiese  iron  blocks  is  concave  on  the  side 
nearest  the  wheel,  and  will  obviously  fit  exactly 
the  outside  of  the  felloe  towards  which  its 
course  is  tending.  These  rams  arc  propelled 
from  behind  by  hydraulic  pressure,  aud  advance 
towards  the  wheel  with  uniform  strength  and 
degree  of  progress.  And  here  again  that  appa- 
rent cousciou^iess  of  the  thing  operating  and 
the  thing  operated  upon,  which  nas  already  been 
alluded  to  in  the  description  of  tlie  circular  saw, 
suggests  itself  very  strongly.  Here,  again,  the 
machine  is  a  cruel  tyrant  and  the  wheel  a  helpless 
victim ;  aud  when  that  dreadful  saueeze,  which 
caused  a  creaking  and  whining  of  tnc  wood  that 
sounded  like  the  groans  of  women  in  a  crowd, 
was  withdrawn,  and  when  the  wheel  visibly 
expanded  throughout  ou  its  release,  your  Eye- 
witness thought  that  the  perfectly  audible  sigh 
with  which  it  did  so  was  heaved  like  a  gasp  of 
relief. 

That  squeeze  over,  all  the  parts  of  the  wheel 
are  togetBer,  aud  so  finnly  joined  tliat  even  a 
drive  over  a  newly  macadamised  street  (which  is 
the  strongest  test  your  Eye-witness  can  think 
of)  would  not  shake  them,  and  the  iron  hoop 
being  placed  outside  all,  the  wheel  is  completed 
and  ready  to  conduct  the  cannon  to  the  theatre 
of  its  operations. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  the  reader  any  idea  of 
the  amount  of  work  going  on  at  one  time  in 
these  workshops  at  Woolwich  :  of  the  number  of 
wheel-spokes  being  operated  upon  at  the  same 
moment,  for  instance.  It  is  aitficult  to  convey 
the  impression  of  what  may  be  called  the  orderly 
bustle  which  seems  to  characterise  the  place,  the 
perpetual  clatter  of  the  machinery,  and  the 
rapid  action  of  tiie  busy  hands  that  supply  it. 
Tliis  Royal  Carriage  Department  alone  contains, 
as  the  statistical  account  informs  us,  22  steam- 
engines,  amounting  to  a  nominal  power  of 
245  horses,  but  usually  worked  at  between  300 
and  400,  3  steam-hammers,  16  steam-boilers, 
equal  to  475  horse  power,  and  4265  feet  of 
shafting  in  motion,  transmitting  the  power  to 
upwards  of  300  machines. 

Infinitely  delicate  as  are  some  of  the  pro- 
cesses comiected  with  the  department  just  de- 
scribed, such  as  the  cutting  of  dovetails  and 
mortises,  and  the  production  of  articles  of  iutri- 
cate  form,  by  means  of  the  guiding  influence  of 
a  slip  of  metal  having  a  protile  of  the  required 
figure — infinitely  delicate  as  are  some  of  these 
operations,  they  are  perhaps  less  so  than  those 
which  are  found  in  the  vast  workshops  of  the 
Royal  Laboratories,  which  your  Eve-witneas 
next  visited,  and  where  shot  and  sLell.  fuses, 
cartridges,  rockets,  percussion-caps,  and  other 
deadly  instruments,  are  made  in  numbers  of 
which  it  is  enough  to  sav — taking  one  instance 
alone — that  during  the  late  war  10,500  shells 
passed  througli  the  slyi^ll  machines  in  one  day  of 
tweuly-four  hours. 

The  lirst  process  brought  under  the  observa- 
tion of  your  Eye-witness  in  the  Royal  Labora- 
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tories  was  thai  made  use  of  in  the  manufacture 
of  bullets.  It  is  very  simple,  very  easily  ex- 
plained, and  singularly  satisfactory.  The  lead, 
melted  in  a  furnace,  is  poured  out  iu  a  stream 
as  thin  and  liquid  as  water,  aud  as  bright  as 
quicksilver,  into  a  long  iron  tube,  about  a  foot, 
or  perhaps  more,  iu  diameter,  and  rising  in  a 
perpeudiculai*  position  to  the  height  of  eight  or 
nine  feet.  As  soon  as  the  metal  has  had  time 
to  set,  but  not  to  become  cool,  a  mighty  mass 
of  iron,  of  cylindrical  form,  and  fitting  exactly 
into  the  tube  which  contains  the  molten  lead, 
descends  upon  it  from  above.  This  great  iron 
mass  is  perforated  upwards,  throughout  its 
whole  length,  with  a  small  hole  of  the  exact 
diameter  of  a  bullet.  What  is  the  lead  to  do 
now,  under  this  extreme  compression  ?  There  is 
but  one  course  open  to  it,  which  is  to  rush  up 
through  the  small  hole.  It  docs  so,  and  comes 
out  at  tiie  top  of  the  iron  press  in  a  long  line, 
which  is  first  wound  upon  reels  aud  then  con- 
veyed to  another  part  of  the  Factories,  where  it 
is  chopped  into  pieces  of  the  required  form, 
which,  by-the-by,  is  very  much  that  of  a  long, 
narrow  thimble.  The  old  round  bullet  is 
almost  entirely  superseded  now  by  this  one  of 
oblong  shape,  though  it  is  difficult  to  say,  with 
the  amount  of  discussion  which  is  now  going  on 
upon  the  subject  of  rifles  and  rifle  charges,  now 
long  this  may  be  the  case.  The  writer  has  one 
of  tlicse  thimble-like  bullets  before  him  at  this 
moment,  with  the  little  box-wood  plug  and  the 
Admiralty  broad  arrow  on  its  thinnest  edge, 
complete.  As  he  examines  it,  noting  the  dull, 
harcf  point  at  its  end,  and  poising  the  bullet  iu 
his  hand,  he  thinks  with  sorrow  how  well  tliat 
deadly  weight  is  formed  to  crush  the  subtle 
and  tender  mechanism  of  some  organ  more  in- 
tricately beautiful  a  million-fold  than  the  most 
complex  and  delicate  piece  of  macliinery  that 
can  be  found  even  among  the  triumphs  of  man's 
invention  which,  are  exhibited  in  this  strangely 
terrible  place. 

A  strangely  terrible  place  indeed,  when  one 
comes  to  think  of  it — a  place  where  courteous 
and  urbane  geutlemcn,  who  subscribe  to  hos- 
pitals and  other  cliaritics,  and  wiio  would  not 
hurt  a  fly,  retire  into  their  "studios"  and 
mildly  spend  a  morning  in  taxing  their  brains 
to  devise  an  invention  which  will  cause  the 
death  calculations  inscribed  upon  a  fuse  to 
work  more  truly,  aud  to  carry  a  greater  certainty 
and  a  greater  amount  of  destruction  with  them. 
Strange  to  think  that  this  is  so,  and  that,  as 
things  are,  it  is  iuevitable,aud  even  riglit;  and  that 
the  ingenious  gentleman  who  has  found  out  that 
a  shell  filled  with  red  hot  iron  will  sprinkle  a 
fountain  of  death  around  it  on  its  bursting,  more 
completely  than  one  containing  a  charge  of  ice- 
cold  bullets,  was  doing  his  duty  wiicn,  with  all 
the  cheerfulness  wliicli  a  successful  morning's 
work  engenders,  he  communicated  his  pleasant 
little  discovery  to  the  War-office. 

After  examining  the  process  by  which  the 
rifle-bullet  is  made,  and  which  has  just  been  de- 
scribed, your  Eye-wituess  next  followed  his  con- 
ductor to  the  workshop  where  the  fuses  arc 


constructed.  These  important  instruments,  which 
are  placed  in  the  inside  of  the  shell,  contain  the 
deadly  matter  which  causes  it  to  eX|)lode  at  the 
proper  moment,  and  are  marked  with  a  gradu- 
atcu  scale,  by  means  of  which  it  can  be  deter- 
mined to  a  second  how  long  a  time  shall  elapse 
between  the  moment  when  it  leaves  the  mouth  of 
the  mortar  and  the  moment  when  it  bursts  into 
fragments.  Your  Eye-witness  was  much  struck 
by  the  immense  number  of  processes  through 
which  one  of  these  small  instruments  (not  bigger 
than  a  beer-tap)  has  to  go  before  it  is  com- 
pleted, and  by  the  regularity  with  which  it 
passes  on  from  one  operation  to  another  of  cut- 
ting, turning,  tapering,  aud  jjcrforating.  This 
fuse  machinery  is  capable  of  providing  eight 
thousand  fuses  per  day,  and  is  mainly  worked 
by  young  lads,  \\^io  are  employed  here  iu  vast 
numbers.  There  was  one  amongst  them  who, 
especially  caught  the  attention  of  your  Eye- 
witness. He  Avas  a  pale  and  sickly  lad,  who, 
while  working  at  one  of  these  deadly  little 
engines  of  camiige,  had  stuck  into  one  of  the 
holes  of  the  maciiine  at  which  he  worked,  a 
bunch  of  red  sweet-william. 

Percussion-caps  stamped  out  of  the  sheet 
copper,  and  lapped  up  at  the  sides  into  the 
required  shape,  are  turned  out  here  at  a  ratd  of 
which  your  Eye-wituess  can  give  no  idea  by 
figures.  They  are  then  filled  by  one  shake  of 
the  machinery  with  the  requisite  grains  of 
detonating  powder ;  and  one  drop  of  varnish,  to 
hold  this  in  its  place,  having  fallen  into  each, 
the  cap  is  finishea,  and  turns  out  such  a  delicate 
little  toy,  that  an  extra  allowance  is  always  given 
to  the  soldiers  in  action  to  make  up  for  those 
which  are  lost  in  their  efl"orts  to  take  them  up 
in  their  thick  aud  homy  fingers. 

The  making  of  the  cartridges — the  thick 
paper  tubes  iu  which  the  bullet  aud  its  charge 
of  powder  are  encased,  ready  to  be  rammed  into 
the  rifle — is  almost  entirely  the  work  of  boys. 
These  youngsters  are  not  so  industrious,  it  seems, 
as  they  might  be,  aud  various  "dodges"  are 
tried  to  make  them  work.  Over  each  boy's  head, 
for  instance,  is  placed  upon  a  framework,  a  ticket 
showing  the  amount  of  work  turned  out  by  the 
individual  in  question  during  the  past  week. 
This  is  a  good  idea,  appealing  strongly  to  their 
ambition  and  their  sense  of  shame.  Here,  as 
throughout  the  Arsenal,  the  i)lan  of  work- 
ing by  "the  piece"  rather  than  by  time,  is 
found  to  answer.  A  man  who  is  paid  by  "the 
piece,"  obviously  having  every  inducement  to 
get  a  bigger  ''piece"  done,  than  he  wlio  is  paid 
by  the  hour.  The  hour  wears  away  of  ilsclf  and 
tfie  money  is  won,  but  the  piece  by  no  means 
does  itself,  and  if  not  done,  is  of  course  not 
paid  for.  Your  Eye-witness  thought  he  could 
tell  by  the  look  of  the  boys  iu  tlie  Cartridge 
Factory  which  had  made  most  during  the  last 
week,  without  reference  to  their  tickets,  and 
certainly  there  was  no  occasion  to  look  at  tliat 
suspended  over  the  scat  of  one  little  man  who 
had  fallen  fast  asleep,  with  his  head  upon  a  heap 
of  cartridges. 

There  are  some  branches  of  manufactory  in 
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this  department  which  are  carried  on  so  rapidly, 
that  you  find  yourself  iu  contact  with  the  raw 
material  and  tnc  completed  article  iu  the  same 
workshop.  Thus,  in  the  factory  where  the  sabots 
are  made  for  the  shells,  you  will  kick  against 
half  the  trunk  of  a  tree  with  the  hark  on  at 
one  step,  and  the  next  will  place  you  where  the 
completed  trencher  on  which  the  shell  is  to  rest 
awaits  your  inspection.  The  manufacture  of  the 
baiTcls'in  which  the  different  stores  are  packed 
for  transport,  is  also  carried  on  with  extraordi- 
nary speed.  The  staves  cut  out  of  the  wood, 
bent  to  the  proper  form,  put  together  and 
hooped,  almost  quicker  than  the  eye  can  follow. 
There  was  something  especially  agreeable  to 
your  Eye-witness  about  this  peculiar  branch  of 
the  work.  He  supposes  that  this  must  arise 
from  his  convivial  nature  and  happy  associations 
with  barrels  and  what  they  contain.  Alas,  these 
arc  destined  to  hold  nothing  more  toothsome 
than  gunpowder,  fuses,  percussion-caps,  and 
cartridges;  and  although  we  should  doubtless  be 
told  by  gentlemen  of  the  teetotal  persuasion 
that  these  are  infinitely  less  injurious  than  the 
ordinary  contents  of  barrels,  the  present  writer 
is  yet  of  opinion  that  they  are,  ontne  whole,  less 
satisfactory. 

Passing  through  a  large  and  rough-covered 
building  where  old  iron  is  wrought  again  into 
bars,  your  Eye-witness  paused  a  moment  to 
notice  of  what  various  and  inconsistent  objects 
this  "  old  iron"  was  made  up.  Bolts  and  oars, 
old  cuirasses,  ancient  gun-barrels  battered  flat, 
all  mixed  together.  And  sometimes  you  will 
find  among  these  heterogeneous  gatherings  of 
metal  to  be  made  into  cannon-balls  many  things 
that  speak  of  peace  and  rustic,  homely  life:  so 
that  by  the  side  of  an  old  gun-lock  that  has 
snapped  away  a  hundred  lives,  you  will  see  the 
latch  that  has  belonged  to  some  cottage  door — 
a  latch  that  children's  fingers  have  often  pressed, 
and  round  which  the  tendrils  of  the  clematis 
above  the  door  have  trifled  in  the  summer 
wind. 

But  there  is  no  time  here  for  thought.  We 
are  entering  a  place  barred  across  to  keep  out 
intruders.  It  is  the  smiths'  workshop  where  the 
shells  are  cast,  and  is  vast  and  black  and  dark  as 
such  places  are.  It  is  barred  across  to  keep 
people  out,  because  these  smiths  who  cast  the 
sheus  are  such  indifferent,  careless  sort  of  fellows, 
that  they  will  run  against  you,  if  you  don't  take 
care,  and  splash  your  legs  with  drippings  of 
the  red-hot  liquid  iron  which  they  carry 
about  iu  caldrons  in  all  directions.  Wild,  reck- 
less chaps,  who  glare  at  you  with  eyes  that 
show  ihc  brighter  for  their  begrimed  faces. 
Fellows  always  grand,  indifferent,  and  pic- 
turesque in  their  actions  as  smiths  always  arc, 
and  careless ! — whv,  there  is  a  lad  walking  about 
the  workshop  and  using  an  iron  crowbar  some 
six  feet  long  as  a  walkuig-stick,  apparently 
not  the  least  affected  by  the  fact  that  one  end  o'f 
it  is  bright  red-hot. 

Bright  red-hot,  too,  is  the  liquid  iron  which, 
in  the  casting  of  the  shells,  pours  out  of  the  fur- 
mices  into  the  moulds,  looking,  as  the  stream 


descends  in  the  darkness  of  the  smithy,  like  a 
sheet  of  molten  gold.  It  splashes  over  as  it 
falls,  and  each  splash,  as  it  drops  to  the  ground, 
flashes  in  an  uncertain  radiation  like  a  star  that 
is  seen  through  tears.  This  is  even  a  finer  sight 
than  the  white-hot  blocks  of  iron  seen  just  before, 
which  it  almost  blinded  one  to  look  at,  and  which 
seemed  to  scorch  one's  eyelashes  away  as  one 
stood  at  a  distance  watching  them.  The  shells  cast 
in  this  place  are  rolled  along  a  sort  of  wooden 
trough  which  runs  all  over  the  department  and 
by  wlueh  they  reach  other  workshops,  where 
they  go  through  the  processes  of  cleansing, 
drifiing,  and  bushing,  and  are  finally  conveyed, 
when  finished,  to  the  wharf. 

There  is,  in  one  part  of  the  enclosed  space  be- 
longing to  the  Arsenal  at  Woolwich,  a  place  set 
apart  by  itself,  and  separated  entirely  from  the 
rest  of  the  works,  which  immediately  strikes  one 
as  wearing  an  aspect  of  its  own.  Surrounded  by 
water,  divided  from  the  rest  of  the  Arsenal  by  a 
canal  communicating  with  the  Thames,  there  is 
here  a  marked  quietness  and  hush  which  is  very 
different  from  the  other  portion  of  the  Great  La- 
boratory, but  especially  from  that  just  described, 
where  the  rattle  of  the  machinery  and  the  clang 
of  the  hammer  cease  not  for  a  single  moment. 
Here,  too,  are  trees  and  verdure,  the  workshops 
very  small  and  with  large  spaces  between  them. 
In  the  canal,  branches  of  which  intersect  the 
whole  region,  are  boats  of  a  peculiar  flat-bot- 
tomed construction,  and  with  covered  cabins  like 
gondolas,  and  here  and  there  are  placed  at 
regular  intervals  fire-engines,  which,  covered 
over  with  a  canopy  to  keep  them  dry,  have 
a  strange  look  of  litters  in  which  patients 
struck  with  fever  are  carried  to  the  hospital. 
There  is  about  this  isolated  place  a  stilled  sense 
of  apprehension,  which  suggests  that  it  is  a 
territory  of  risk  and  the  head-quarters  of  danger. 

And  so,  indeed,  it  is,  but  ordered  with  such 
care,  guarded  with  such  watchful  diligence,  that 
the  place  is  a  triumph  of  precaution,  and  a 
standing  honour  and  credit  to  all  connected  with 
its  organisation.  It  is  here  that  the  cartridges 
are  filled,  that  the  rockets  arc  driven,  and  the 
signals  prepared  ;  in  one  word,  it  is  the  peculiar 
region  set  aside  for  the  execution  of  all  the  more 
dangerous  operations  connected  with  the  Ai"senal. 

Before  entering  this  department,  your  Eye- 
witness, and  the  gentleman  who  accompanied 
him  (and  to  whose  patience  and  courtesy  he  is 
much  indebted),  were  shod  in  leather  sfippers, 
lest  by  any  chance  there  might  be  a  nail  in  the 
heels  of  their  boots,  which,  coming  in  contact 
with  some  grain  of  grit,  might  raise  a  spark  of 
fire.  In  the  room  in  which  they  were  t  lius  shod 
were  hanging  the  ordinary  clothes  of  the  work- 
men employed  in  the  place,  who  are  all  com- 
pelled to  put  on  the  safety  dress  of  the  War  De- 
partment: parting  with  tlieir  own  garments 
before  they  enter  on  their  labours  lest  it  should 
happen  that  an  old  tobacco-pipe,  dr  a  lucifcr- 
match,  or  anything  else  considered  djingerous  by 
the  authorities,  should  be  introduced  hito  the 
workshops. 
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The  houses  in  which  are  carried  on  these 
different  processes  of  danger,  are  long  low  build- 
ings, fireproof,  and  constructed  with  one  end 
entirely  open  and  simply  glazed  as  a  window,  so 
that,  in  the  event  of  an  explosion,  the  line  of 
direction  would  not  be  towards  the  adjoining 
powder-sheds.  There  is  also  between  each  of  tlie 
Duildings,  a  massive  buttress,  or,  as  it  is  properly 
called,  a  "  traverse,"  of  solid  brickwork  ot  im- 
mense thickness,  whicli  could  act  as  a  check 
on  any  spread  of  explosion.  One  building 
of  the  old  land  still  remains  standing  by  itselt. 
It  is  as  remarkable  for  its  extreme  lightness  of 
construction  as  the  modern  buildings  are  for 
their  extreme  solidity.  It  used  to  be  con- 
sidered the  safest  plan  to  make  such  workshops 
as  were  used  for  purposes  where  explosion  might 
be  aoprehcnded,  so  slight,  that,  in  the  event  of 
an  accident,  they  would  fly  to  pieces  without 
resistance ;  a  plan  in  exact  opposition  to  the 
modem  system,  and  certainly  infinitely  less 
rational.  In  this  old  edifice  the  rockets  are  still 
driven  with  the  old  machine  called  a  "  monkey," 
a  leaden  weight  raised  by  pulleys  and  suf- 
fered to  drop  at  regular  intervals  upon  the 
composition  which  is  to  be  driven  into  the 
rocket-tubes. 

In  this  department,  too,  the  fuses  are  filled 
with  that  composition  which  is  to  burn  slowly 
on  till  the  moment  when,  reaching  the  particular 
hole  of  communication  fixed  upon,  it  touches  the 
powder  in  the  shell  and  the  bursting  takes  place. 
The  accuracy  of  this  is,  of  course,  of  immense  im- 
portance, and  is  attained  in  wonderful  perfection. 
Here  also  the  fireworks  required  for  signals  are 
prepared,  and  every  necessary  combustible  pro- 
cess is  carried  on.  The  covered  gondola-like  boats 
mentioned  above,  are  used  to  convey  all  these 
inflammable  wares,  when  finished  and  packed,  to 
the  magazines  where  they  are  kept :  which  are 
certain  old  hulks  placed  far  out  in  the  river,  and 
beyond  the  reach  of  accident. 

"It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  add,  that  owing 
to  all  these  admirable  precautions,  no  explosion 
has  taken  place  in  the  whole  of  this  department, 
nor  does  there  seem  any  reason  to  apprehend 
that  any  accident  will  occur  wliile  so  much  care 
and  watchfubiess  continue  to  be  observed. 
Everything  is  done  here  with  the  view  of  di- 
minishing the  risk,  and  even  the  plantations  and 
shmbs,  which  have  been  noticed  above,  as  ren- 
dering this  part  of  the  Arsenal  so  unlike  the 
others,  have  been  planted  with  the  view  of 
keeping  sand,  dust,  or  grit  of  any  kind,  from 
being  blown  towards  the  worksliops.  There  is 
plenty  of  grass,  too,  in  the  enclosed  spaces  among 
the  embankments  on  wiiicli  the  buildings  stand; 
and  here  a  curious  combination  of  peace  and  war 
caught  the  attention  of  your  Eye-witness ;  for 
in  the  midst  of  all  this  danger  and  warlike  pre- 
paration, the  grass  in  these  little  meadows  nad 
grown  to  such  luxuriance  that  some  men  were 
making  hay. 

It  was  somewhat  of  a  surprise  to  your  Eye- 
witness when,  on  requesting  that  he  might  be 
allowed  to  follow  the  course  of  a  gun's  creation 


from  first  to  last,  he  was  taken  into  a  large  bare- 
looking  brick  building,  whicii  apparently  con- 
tained nothing  but  certain  conical  L.mps  of  dirt 
pded  up  upon  the  floor.  It  was  still  more  of  a 
surprise  to  him,  however,  when  the  superinten- 
dent of  the  place,  approaching  one  of  these  heaps 
and  taking  up  some  of  the  powder  and  crumblii^ 
it  between  his  finger  and  thumb,  said,  "  Tliis  is 
what  we  begin  with." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,"  said  your  Eye- 
witness, "that  cannons  are  made  of  that  stuff?" 
"  They  could  not  be  made  without  it,"  said 
the  superintendant.  And  with  that  he  pro- 
ceeded to  develop  the  whole  ])rocess  from  be- 
ginning to  end.  The  story  was  told  intelligently 
and  well,  and  the  reader  shall  have  the  benefit 
of  it. 

Tiie  heaps  of  dirt  wliich  had  caught  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Eye-witness,  and  which  it  had  sur- 
prised him  so  much  to  hear  were  indispensable  in 
the  construction  of  the  mighty  guns  which  he 
had  seen  placed  about  the  Arsenal — these  heaps 
of  dirt  are  composed  of  a  mixture  of  sand  and 
a  sort  of  fine  loam,  with  the  powdered  dust  of 
coke. 

A  large  mass  of  iron  tubing,  of  much  greater 
dimensions  than  the  largest  cannon  that  was  ever 
seen,  is  the  next  thing  required.  It  looks  so  like 
the  iron  drains  which  one  sometimes  sees  placed 
by  the  side  of  the  road  when  repairs  are  going 
on  in  the  sewerage,  that  for  the  sake  of  explicit- 
ness  we  will  take  leave  to  call  this  tube  a 
"  drain"  throughout  this  description  of  the  gun- 
casting  operations.  Inside  this  drain,  tlien,  is 
placed,  a  model  the  exact  size  and  shape  of 
the  gun  required,  and  the  space  between  this 
and  the  inside  of  the  drain — which  is  con- 
siderable— is  completely  filled  with  the  com- 
position of  sand,  loam,  and  coke-dust  just  de- 
scribed, forced  in  in  a  moistened  state.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  this  composition  takes  tho 
exact  shape  of  the  model  which  it  surrounds, 
even  in  the  minutest  degree.  If,  however, 
the  model  were  now  withdrawn,  the  mould 
which  it  left,  being  moist,  would  tumble  to 
pieces.  So  the  next  thing  to  be  done,  is,  to  put 
the  whole  affair  into  a  huge  oven  and  there 
bake  it  till  it  is  perfectly  firm  and  hard.  The 
model  is  then  taken  out  with  safety,  and  a  com- 
plete impression  of  a  cannon  is  left  in  the  inside 
of  the  drain-resembling  tube,  as  perfect  as  the 
print  of  the  savage  footmark  on  the  sand  of  Cru- 
soe's desert  island.  The  next  thing  to  do,  is,  to 
convey  the  whole  of  this  bulk  to  the  pits  in 
which  the  guns  are  cast.  This  is  done  by 
means  of  travelling  cranes  which  run  upon  rails 
high  above  one's  head,  and  then  the  drain,  with 
the  impression  of  the  cannon  in  hardened  loam 
in  its  inside,  is  placed  in  a  perpendicular  po^ 
sition  in  the  pit,  with  the  breech  end  of  the 
future  gun  downwards,  and  the  mouth,  or  what 
is  to  be  the  mouth,  upwards.  The  process  '\r 
now  simple  enough.  Close  to  the  oi^ening  of 
the  ])it,  is  a  miglity  funiace,  and  from  it  the 
iron  of  which  the  gun  is  to  be  made,  reduced  to 
a  liquid  by  the  agency  of  heat,  pours  into  a 
receptacle  which  tlie  workmen    call  a  "  sow" 
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(more  about  that  presently).  Thcuce  it  runs 
iJong  a  spout,  ana  falls — a  mass  of  blazing, 
splawiing,  red-hot  liquid  iron — into  the  mould 
we  have  spoken  of,  which  bears,  as  will  be  re- 
membered, the  impression  of  the  model  cannon. 
The  liciuid  iron,  of  course,  fills  up  tliis  impres- 
sion witli  perfect  exactness.  It  is  then  allowed 
to  cool,  the  joints  of  the  drain  ju-e  unfastened, 
the  mould  breaks  up,  and  there  is  a  solid  mass 
of  iron,  the  exact  shape  and  size  required,  and 
almost  ready  to  be  bored. 

It  is  conveyed  into  another  building,  where 
its  "  dead  head"  is  cut  off.  This  "  dead  head" 
is  a  large  mass  of  iron  which  renders  the  cannon 
when  it  comes  out  of  the  mould,  about  one- 
third  longer  than  is  required.  The  gun  is  made 
with  this  addition,  because  it  is  found  that 
the  worst  part  of  the  iron,  or  its  scum,  rises 
to  the  surface :  so  that  in  a  casting,  the  upper- 
most portion  of  the  iron  is  less  dense  and  strong 
than  that  below.  If,  therefore,  the  gun  were 
cast  the  right  length  at  once,  the  iron  at  the 
cannon's  mouth  (which  it  will  be  remembered 
was  uppermost  as  the  mould  stood  in  the  pit) 
would  be  porous  and  imperfect,  whereas,  by  this 
plan,  the  porous  and  imperfect  portion  is  cut  off, 
and  the  u"on  below  is  even  improved  by  the 
condensation  effected  by  this  superincumbent 
weight. 

This  overplus  of  iron  being  removed,  the 
next  process  the  cannon  goes  trarough,  is  called 
being  "centred."  That  is  to  say,  the  centre 
of  the  section  left  by  the  removal  of  the 
dead  head  is  found,  and  in  it  a  small  hole  is 
bored.  At  the  other  end  of  the  gun  there  is,  as 
most  of  our  readers  know,  a  sort  of  nob  or  pro- 
jection. The  use  of  this,  and  of  the  hole  just 
mentioned,  become  now  apparent :  for,  in  every 
machine  through  whose  rough  handling  the 
gun  has  now  got  to  pass,  there  b  a  socket 
into  which  the  nob  will  fit  at  one  end,  and  at 
tlie  other  a  steel  point  which  fits  into  the  hole. 
Supported,  then,  at  each  end  by  these  means,  the 
gun  revolves  with  perfect  ease  in  spite  of  its 
immense  weight ;  a  capability  which  is  of  great 
importance,  as  the  whole  finishing  and  boring 
process  makes  this  facilitv  of  revolving  the 
most  indispensable  of  quafities.  The  gun  re- 
volves now,  more  or  less,  till  it  is  done.  It  re- 
volves while  the  superfluous  iron  is  being  pared 
from  off  its  outside :  being  scraped  as  it  turns  by 
steel  edges,  whicli  peel  off  the  supererogatory 
iron  as  easily  as  a  sharp  chisel  deals  with  soft 
pine-wood.  It  revolves  while  its  outside  shape 
is  beins  completed,  and  the  refinements  of  taper 
and  polish  arc  imparted  to  it,  and  it  revolves 
lastly  while  it  is  Dcing  bored.  For,  in  this 
last  operation,  the  gigantic  gimlet,  which  gouges 
with  slow  persistence  a  hole  some  six  or  eight 
inches  in  diameter,  does  not  turn  itself,  but 
simply  advances,  forced  onward  by  a  dread 
pressure  of  wheels  and  machinery.  Tlie  gun 
it  is  that  turns,  and  not  the  instrument.  This 
boring,  wliich  is  a  long  process,  being  ac- 
complished, and  the  lock  adjusted,  the  gun 
has  only  to  be  proved  and  it  is  ready  for  use 
— ready  to  break  down  a  rampart,  to  destroy 


a  dozen  lives,  to  make  a  hole  in  a  ship's  side,  to 
carry  death  with  one  cliarge,  and  to  announce  a 
prince's  birth  with  another. 

There  is,  in  the  museum  attached  to  the  Gon 
Factories,  a  very  curious  register  kept  of  the 
history  of  each  gun,  and  how  it  has  stood  the 
proof.  In  this  register,  which  your  Eye-witness 
was  permitted  to  see,  the  guns  which  fai  under 
the  test  are  recorded,  as  well  as  those  which  are 
pronounced  fit  for  service.  The  register  goes  into 
the  minutest  details,  and  even  the  state  of  the 
weather  at  the  time  of  the  gun's  casting,  the  de- 
grees of  temperature,  the  quarter  of  the  wind, 
the  pedigree  of  the  iron  of  whicli  tlie  gun  was 
made,  where  it  came  from,  and  by  whom  it  was 
supplied,  all  these  things  arc  put  down  most 
carefully,  and  form  a  register  ot  immense  value 
and  interest.  In  this  museum,  too,  is  an  extra- 
ordinary machine  by  which  the  iron  is  tested 
before  it  is  used  at  all,  and  the  degree  of  pres- 
sure which  it  will  bear  accurately  ascertained. 
Your  Eye-witness  saw  this  machine  made  use  of 
in  a  manner  he  could  hardly  have  conceived  pos- 
sible. The  iron  to  be  tested  in  this  case  was 
tried  by  weight :  the  question  being,  how  much 
pressure  it  would  take  to  tear  it  asund-er. 

The  E.  W,  was  much  interested  in  this  expe- 
riment. To  liim  it  seemed  impossible  that  a 
piece  of  iron  could  be  pulled  in  two.  The  thing 
appears  almost  impracticable,  even  with  wood. 
Let  the  reader  take  a  lucifer  match,  which  is 
about  the  slightest  piece  of  wood  one  can  think 
of,  and  let  him,  taking  hold  of  each  end,  try  to 
pull  it  asunder.  He  can  snap  it  across,  of  course, 
almost  by  a  thought,  but  he  may  pull  for  ever, 
and  it  will  not  come  apart. 

The  piece  of  iron  to  which  the  writer  saw  this 
extraordinary  test  applied,  was  shaped  something 
like  a  dice-box,  larce  at  the  two  ends  and  small 
in  the  middle.  Each  of  the  ends  (having  a 
shoulder  to  prevent  its  slipping)  was  finnly 
grasped  in  the  vice-like  claw  of  tlie  machine  and 
screwed  immovably  tight.  One  of  these  claws  is 
a  fixture ;  the  other,  is  connected  by  means  of  a 
lever  with  the  steel  bar,  at  the  end  of  which  the 
weights  used  in  the  test  are  placed ;  and  the  ma- 
chinery is  so  constructed  that  every  added 
ounce  tends  to  pull  this  claw  furthef  from  the 
other.  They  are  kept  from  flying  asunder,  simply 
by  the  piece  of  iron  which  is  to  oe  tried,  and  the 
degree  of  pull  upontliis,  augments,  of  course,  as 
the  different  weights  are  added  at  tlie  end  of  the 
lever.  It  is  the  last  hair  tiiat  breaks  the  camel's 
back,  and  it  is  the  last  pound  that  pulls  the  iron 
in  two.  It  was  at  a  pressure  of  about  twenty- 
eight  thousand  pounds  that  the  iron  parted  with 
a  mighty  crash,  leaving  an  end  in  each  of  the 
cbws  of  this  remorseless  machine. 

Among  the  many  objects  of  interest  in  this 
museum,  a  new  method  of  firing  large  guns  by 
electricity  ranks  conspicuously.  It  is  an  im- 
mense improvement  on  the  old  system,  as  an 
anecdote  related  to  vour  Eve-witness  by  the  su- 
perintendent will  show.  The  guns  used  for- 
merly to  be  fired  by  means  of  a  fuse,  and  it  was 
the  custom  of  the  gunners  to  ignite  several  of 
them  at  once,  along  a  whole  row  of  guns,  and 
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tlien,  while  the  fuse  was  buminp,  and  before  the 
fire  reached  the  charge,  he  had  time  to  run  away 
and  get  out  of  reach  of  the  recoil,  which  in  these 
large  cannon  is  very  considerable.  An  accident, 
however,  which  occurred  one  day  when  some 
practising  was  going  on  in  the  Woolwich 
Marshes,  and  which  might  have  cost  several 
lives,  probably  helped  to  direct  the  attention  of 
the  authorities  to  the  imperfection  of  this  plan, 
and  in  good  time.  Some  men  were  firing  at  a 
mark  in  the  artillery  ground,  and  the  guns  were 
placed  in  the  customary  manner  in  a  row,  side  by 
side,  and  pointed  over  Woolwich  Marshes.  The 
gunner  lighted  the  fuses  as  usual,  and  skipped 
off  to  a  place  of  security.  The  first  gun  went 
off  in  the  proper  direction  harmlessly  enough, 
but,  unfortunately,  in  its  recoil,  it  knocked 
against  the  gun  next  to  it  with  such  force,  that 
it  turned  it  round  with  its  muzzle  towards  Wool- 
wich, and,  before  anything  could  be  done  to  pre- 
vent it,  had  discharged  a  68-pounder  shot  into 
the  town. 

That  shot,  which  might  have  carried  death  and 
mutilation  with  it,  fell,  by  a  merciful  chance,  in 
the  Dockyard,  and  was  buried  deep  in  a  massive 
brick  wall,  which  it  struck  and  shattered.  Ac- 
cording to  the  new  system,  such  an  accident  is 
impossible  :  the  gunner  stands  at  a  distance,  and 
fires  each  jmn  singly,  by  pulling  a  string. 

Included  within  the  province  of  the  Royal 
Grun  Factories  is  the  manufacture  of  brass  guns 
as  well  as  iron.  They  are  made  almost  in  the 
same  manner.  The  great  advantage  of  brass 
over  iron  guns  is  in  their  superior  lightness :  a 
very  valuaole  quality  where  rapidity  of  locomo- 
tion is  desirable.  The  Royal  Gun  Factories 
when  in  full  operation  are  able  to  keep  up  a 
supply  of  eighteen  iron  guns  per  week. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  account 
just  given  of  the  mode  of  construction  adopted 
in  the  manufacture  of  iron  guns,  mention  was 
made  of  a  certain  receptacle  into  which  the 
liquid  iron  flows,  and  which  is  called  by  the 
workmen  a  "  sow."  The  manner  in  which 
English  artisans  bestow  these  animal  names  on 
inanimate  things  is  sufficiently  remarkable  to 
make  the  subject  worth  reverting  to,  for  an 
instant.  They  not  only  call  this  magazine  of 
liquid  iron  a  "  sow,"  but  they  have  also  gone 
further  with  this  elegant  image,  and  given  to  the 
ii'on  which  runs  out  of  it  the  name  of  "  pig." 
Again,  the  machine  by  which  all  the  great 
weights  are  lifted  is,  as  everybody  knows,  called 
a  "crane,"  and  in  the  travelling  cranes  which 
move  the  guns  from  place  to  place,  the  part  of 
the  machinery  which  does  the  practical  work 
bears  the  title  of  the  "  crab."  It  has  been  men- 
tioned in  another  part  of  this  article  that  the 
instrument  by  which  the  rockets  are  driven,  is 
called  a  "monkey."  This  tendency  to  apply 
animal  names  is  by  no  means  confined  to  those 
workmen  who  are  connected  with  machinery, 
but  is  prevalent  among  the  lower  classes  gene- 
rally. There  is  an  engine  used  by  tailors  which 
is  called  a  "  goose ;  and  the  British  tar  has 
given  to  a  certain  instrument  of  punishment  the 
name  of  the  "  cat  and  nine  tails. 


The  Eye-Witness  was  much  im]5ressed  in 
going  over  the  Arsenal  by  the  obvioiL«  f^ffect  upon 
the  different  workmen,  of  the  peculiar  branch  of 
occupation  in  which  they  were  engaged:  inso- 
much that  each  trade  seemed  to  leave  its  stamp 
upon  those  who  followed  it.  Who  has  not  ob- 
ser^'ed  that  engineers,  as  a  class,  are  apt  to  be  fat, 
and  that  they  axe  taciturn  men,  who,  from  long 
living  in  a  clatter  of  machinery  which  renders 
their  voices  inaudible,  have  got  at  last  to  give 
up  talking  generally,  as  a  bad  job  ?  The  only 
kno\vn  instance  of  a  loquacious  engineer  is  Mr. 
Albert  Smith's,  and  it  will  be  acknowledged  that 
Ae  seems  to  find  some  difiiculty  in  expressing  his 
ideas.''  Who  has  not  remarked  that  carpenters 
are  ordinarily  a  cheerful  and  communicative 
race ;  that  superintendents  of  machinery  are  the 
most  intelligent  persons  in  the  world,  and  de- 
lightful to  talk  to  ;  and  that  smiths — as  has  been 
said  before — aie  always  picturesque,  and  that 
whether  they  "  strike  while  the  iron  is  hot,"  or 
idle  against  the  bellows,  there  is  always  some- 
tliing  grandly  careless  in  the  way  they  work  or 
lounge  ? 

"\Vere  the  space  at  his  command  less 
limited,  the  E.W.  would  gladly  describe  the 
excellent  arrangements  connected  with  the 
Infirmary,  the  Library,  and  the  Schools 
which  are  attached  to  the  Arsenal,  and 
through  which  he  was  taken  at  the  conclusion 
of  his  second  day  at  Woolwich.  As  it  is,  he 
can  only  mention  that  these  things  exist,  that 
every  comfort  is  provided  for  the  workmen  who 
may  be  disabled  through  accident,  and  medical 
attendance  for  the  sick.  The  beds  in  the  Infir- 
mary were  so  clean,  the  room  so  airy  and  cheer- 
ful, that  the  Eye-witness  almost  felt  inclined 
(being  much  fatigued)  to  take  a  siesta  there  him- 
self. 

The  Schools  attached  to  the  Arsenal  are  of 
great  value,  as  the  boys  arc  trained  on  the  spot 
for  their  future  labours  ;  and  though  an  attend- 
ance of  eight  hours  per  week  is  all  that  is 
exacted  from  them  (in  consideration  of  their 
other  work),  they  have  yet,  many  of  them,  at- 
tained such  a  proficiency  as  to  have  passed  out 
of  arithmetic  into  mathematics  and  equation. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  Library  at 
Woolwich  is  found  to  answer  better  than  the 
Reading-room.  The  men  dislike  to  turn  out 
when  once  they  have  reached  their  homes  after 
a  hard  day's  work,  and  the  cheap  newspapers 
enable  them  to  get  what  information  they  re- 
quire without  leaving  their  own  houses.  This 
operates  against  the  Reading-room ;  but,  the 
Library,  from  which  they  may  take  books  to 
their  own  houses,  by  a  subscription  of  four- 
pence  per  month  for  labourers,  and  sixpence  for 
artisans  and  foremen,  is  very  popular.  Your 
Eye-witness  observed  that  the  shelves  where  the 
novels  were  kept,  were  almost  emptied,  so  great 
is  the  natural  and  wholesome  enjoyment  of 
Fiction  among  these  hard- worked  men  ;  he  also 
remarked  that  the  demand  for  Locke  on  the 
Human  Understanding,  for  Choker  on  the  Law 
of  Nations,  and  Shuttle  on  the  Differential 
Calculus,  was  far  from  brisk. 
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As  your  Eye-witness  passed  out  of  the  gales 
of  Woolwich  Arsenal  (even  the  posts  outside  are 
old  cannons),  and  as  he  reflected  on  all  that  he 
liad  seen,  he  was  struck  by  the  healthy  tone  and 
activity  pervading  the  whole  place,  and  soajrht 
to  trace  it  to  its  source.  The  great  activity 
observable  iu  all  these  different  departments 
succeeds  a  condition  of  affairs  precisely  tlie 
reverse.  Tlio  long  peace  which  preceded  our 
Russian  and  Indian  wars,  had  been  productive  of 
a  deadly  stagnation  and  inactivity :  just  as,  in 
individuals,  long  success  and  quietness  will  lead 
to  a  sleepy  condition,  from  which  it  takes  some 
stroke  of  adversity  to  rouse  them.  The  Russian 
war  was  such  a  stroke,  and  was  of  absolute  ser- 
vice in  calling  the  attention  of  Government 
to  the  desirableness  of  increased  energy  in 
connexion  with  our  arsenals  and  dockyards, 
and  to  the  necessity  of  a  greatly  augmented  ex- 
penditure, which  has  turned  out,  as  all  judicious 
liberality  docs,  the  safest  and  wisest  of  economies. 
When  is  this  otherwise  ?  "Where  is  there  such 
bad  economy  as  in  stinginess — where  such 
certain  saving  as  in  a  wise  but  courageous 
outlay  ?  The  saving  effected  by  Government  in 
preparing  their  own  stores,  and  doing  away  with 
contracts  as  much  as  possible,  is  very  remarkable, 
and  is  suggestive  of  the  importance  of  cairying 
the  system  yet  further,  mid  even,  perhaps,  of 
applymgit  to  matters  connected  with  the  Com- 
missariat Department,  One  instance  of  what 
has  been  saved  by  the  new  plan  may  be  men- 
tioned here  in  illustration  of  what  has  just  been 
said.  The  cost  of  a  single  shell  when  furnished 
by  contractors,  used,  in  its  completed  state,  to 
be  estimated  at  one  guinea — such  a  shell  can 
now  be  made  at  the  Arsenal  for  about  thirteen 
shillings !  Nor  is  this  all.  The  saving  is  effected, 
and  a  greater  point  still  achieved,  in  the  supe- 
riority of  the  article  manufactured  by  Govern- 
ment to  any  supplied  by  contractors. 

Having  concluded  his  Report  of  what  he  did 
see  at  Woolwich,  the  Eye-witness  now  wishes  to 
say  a  few  last  words  about  what  he  did  not  sec. 
He  did  not  see  the  Armstrong  Gun  ;  but  only 
the  outside  of  a  building  iu  an  unfinished  state, 
which  he  was  told  was  being  erected  for  the 
construction  of  such  weapons. 

The  tendency  fwhich  is  a  very  strong  one)  to 
keep  secret  all  the  particulars  connected  with 
the  exact  nature  and  capabilities  of  the  Arm- 
strong Gun  seems  to  the  Eye-witness  perfectly 
rational  and  good.  The  rumours  whicii  creep 
out  upon  the  subject— nay,  the  descriptions  and 
diagrams  which  nave  appeared— would  be  of 
little  use  to  foreign  powers  without  a  degree  of 
accuracy  which  they  neither  liave  nor  profess 
to  have ;  an  accuracy  which  coidd  only  be  en- 
sured by  such  minuteness  of  examination  and 
such  exactness  of  measurement  as  are  not  at  pre- 
sent, owing  to  the  precautions  of  Government, 
obtainable. 

What,  however,  we  do  know  about  Sir  Wil- 
liam Armstrong's  invention  is  briefly  this.  It 
is  an  invaluable  addition  to  our  engines  of  war- 
fare, but  it  is  simply  a  thing  to  be  added  to,  not 


to  supplant,  those  already  in  use.  The  Arm- 
strong Gun  combines  extraordinary  lightness 
with  immense  length  of  range  and  great  accu- 
racy of  aim.  It  is  loaded  at  the  breech  instead 
of  at  the  muzzle.  It  can  be  used  for  shell  or 
for  shot  equally  well,  and  the  ball  which  Sir  W. 
Armstrong  has  invented  is  so  regulated  that  (as 
has  been  proved  by  experiment)  it  will  act  first 
as  a  cannon-ball  and  afterwards  as  a  most  de- 
structive shell.  It  will  pass  through  a  ship's  side 
without  exploding,  and  will  burst  when  it  gets 
among  the  crew,  mstead  of  flying  at  once  into 
fragments,  as  soon  as  it  touches  the  timbers  of 
the  vessel.  The  lightness  of  this  gun  strikes 
one  as  a  very  remarkable  feature  in  it,  and  is 
such  that  we  may  at  once  reduce  the  weight  of 
our  naval  guns  by  nearly  three-fourths  without 
impairing  the  length  of  their  range  or  the  ac- 
curacy of  their  aim.  This,  as  well  as  the  brecch- 
loadiug  capabilities  of  the  new  guns,  will  render 
it  possible  to  work  them  vnih  fewer  men  and 
with  less  risk.  The  Armstrong  shells,  made  of 
cast  iron  coated  with  lead,  are  shaped  like  the 
new  Minie  rifle  bullet,  and  are  three  diameters  in 
length.  Such  shells  can  of  course  be  fired 
through  a  gun  much  more  slender  than  those 
used  for  round  charges,  and  consequently  the 
gun  itself  can  be  thrust  through  a  smaller  port- 
hole, and  offers  a  less  conspicuous  mark  to  the 
enemy.  While  mentioning  these  advantages  of 
the  Armstrong  Gun,  which  we  know  to  be  true, 
we  may  add  that  rumours  have  reached  us  of  its 
beii\^  possessed  of  capabilities  such  as  we  arc 
hardly  disposed  to  give  credit  to,  and  some  of 
which  reports  go  to  the  length  of  ascribing  to  it 
the  power  of  sending  a  shot  clean  through  a 
mass  of  oak  nine  feet  thick,  without  bursting,  and 
at  a  distance  of  six  hundred  and  seventy  yards. 
It  has  been  lately  a  topic  of  much  discussion 
how  far  Sir  William  Armstrong  can  lay  a  legiti- 
mate claim  to  the  invention  of  a  gun  which 
bears  his  name.  A  great  deal  has  been  said  and 
written  to  prove  that  he  has  been  forestalled  by 
others  ;  that  as  early  as  Uil,  a  certain  Mr. 
Gilbert  Hadley  obtained  a  patent  for  a  breech- 
loading  cannon,  and  that  other  features  of  the 
new  gun  were  found  out  by  different  me- 
chanical geniuses  at  different  periods  between 
the  date  just  mentioned  and  the  present 
moment. 

Now  in  all  this  there  is  in  reality  nothing  that 
detracts  from  the  credit  due  to  Sir  "\nlliam 
Armstrong.  Are  there  any  instances  in  the 
annals  of  mechanics  0.  any  invention  which  has 
not  been  led  up  to  by  other  men  ?  In  the  ordi- 
nary history  of  such  matters  the  inventor  merely 
moves  on  a  step.  He  adds  something  of  his  to 
what  others  have  discovered  before  him.  H« 
takes  their  work,  thinks  over  it,  comes  to  it 
with  a  fresh  eye,  detects  the  weak  parts  and  the 
imperfections  of  what  is  under  his  considera- 
tion, corrects  these  things,  and  adds  some  point 
distinguishingly  his  own.  Or  he  finds  other 
men  labouring  through  a  whole  lifetime  to  make 
some  half-discovered  truth  of  practicjd  service. 
They  arc  unable  to  do  so,  and  their  discovcrv  is 
consequently  useless.    Once  made  practicaole, 
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it  is — what  it  was  not  before — an  invention,  and 
he  who  has  made  it  so  is — in  the  opinion  of  one 
who  knows  what  practical  difficultiesare— rightly 
endowed  with  the  credit  of  the  discovery. 


DRIVER  MIKE. 

How  can  I  find  words  to  describe  the  bar- 
renness of  Conneniara,  except  by  comparing  it 
to  that  of  county  Mayo  ;  and  how  can  i  describe 
county  Mayo  except  by  comparing  it  to  Coune- 
marar 

Here  have  I  been  riding  on  one  of  Biancoui's 
cars  ten  miles,  from  Clifden  to  Galway,  and  have 
not  seen  a  soul  yet,  and  scarcely  a  body,  except 
the  two  half-naked  children  that  were  playing 
round  a  peat-heap  at  Ballyrag,  and  the  old  wo- 
man with  the  grey  hair  tied  in  a  knot  who  put- 
to  the  horses  at  Croppy  town.  Not  a  house 
either  but  that  one  hut,  beyond  the  old  castle 
of  the  Martins  in  the  lake,  which  was  an- 
nounced to  us  by  two  or  three  spindly  trees  full 
an  hour  beforehand. 

Bog,  bog,  bog,  mountain,  lake,  like  the  en- 
chanted, doomed  country  in  a  fairy  story. 

Two  inns  to-day — the  first  kept  by  a  Church 
of  England  clergjrman,  the  second  by  the  parish 
doctor — do  not  indicate  much  traffic  or  com- 
merce in  this  beautiful  region  of  blue  mist  and 
brown,  bumt-sienna-ish  bog.  It  remains,  I  siiould 
think,  much  as  it  did  when  St.  Patrickj  in  Ids 
white  robe,  tramped  barefooted  to  seek  audience 
of  the  savage  Irisli  king,  who  was  dressed  in  wolf- 
skins, and  had  a  spiky  mace  for  a  walking-stick  ; 
much  the  same  as  when  the  black  Danes  carried 
their  raven  banner  through  it ;  quite  the  same 
as  in  the  croppy  times,  or  when  cocked-hats  and 
swords  were  seen  in  Galway  streets. 

A  heron  stands  on  one  leg,  in  a  meditative 
way,  like  a  one-legged  pensioner,  waiting  till  the 
coach-wheel  nearlv  touches  him,  as  if  he  were 
stopping  there  to  band  the  coachman  a  parcel. 
Rusnes,  with  their  little  green  tubes,  burnt  red- 
brown  tops,  and  little  bushes  of  flowers,  are 
pretty  enough  ;  but  ten  miles  of  rushes  is  too 
much  of  a  good  thing.  If  we  do  see  any  children, 
ragged  and  picturesque,  in  the  scarlet  frocks 
worn  by  the  Connemara  peasantry,  they  run  from 
us  frightened,  like  a  parliament  of  rats  disturbed 
by  the  appearance  of  a  terrier. 

There  ai-c  two  other  depressing  things 
about  Connemara.  One  is,  that  the  road 
is  so  wild,  and  mournfully  desolate,  and 
unpeopled,  that  wild  creatures  have  claimed 
it,  and  claim  joint  possession,  particularly 
the  wild  ducks  and  the  magpies.  They  form 
a  feature  in  all  the  wild  parts  of  Ireland. 
Looking  far  aliead  down  the  dry,  blue,  hard 
road,  you  see  suddenly  a  flock  of  black  spots  in 
the  centre  of  it,  perhaps  a  hundred  yards  off. 
As  you  get  nearer  vou  find  thb  is  a  batch  of 
little,  callow,  half-fledged  wild-ducks,  brought 
here  by  the  fussy  mother  to  dust  and  sun  them- 
selves from  some  adjacent  bog-hole  or  clump  of 
friendly  rushes.  The  young  ones  have  never 
heard  of  coaches,  and  would  not  rise  at  all  but 


for  the  pecks  and  bustle  of  their  mother,  who 
fiuil's  them  up  and  scrambles  them  off  just  in 
time  to  be  saved  from  our  swift  revoi\  Jng  wheels. 
Off  they  waddle-,  only  disturbed  for  a  moment ; 
and,  as  you  look  back,  you  see  them  again  just 
where  they  were  before. 

Then  the  ma^ies — those  black  and  white 
clerical-looking  birds  you  see  in  England,  perhaps 
once  in  a  long  summer  day's  vrSik. — here  you 

Imt  them  up  in  couples,  ten  in  a  mile,  with  their 
ong  tails  and  their  shy,  mischievous  manner, 
jerking  about  in  the  road-side  trees  (when  there 
are  any),  or  balancing  awkwardly  on  the  clumsy 
stone  walls. 

Then,  as  for  weasels  running  across  the  road, 
and  carrion  crows  looking  out  for  lamb,  they  are 
seen  constantly,  and,  in  Connemara,  eagles  too, 
as  you  will  hear.  Before  I  get  to  ray  account 
of  this  energetic  Italian  Bianconi,  who  single 
handed  has  permeated  all  Ireland  with  cars,  and 
done  more  good  to  poor  Ireland  in  twenty  years 

than But  I  am  getting  treasonable.     In  the 

midst  of  these  observations,  my  Bianconi  driver, 
Mike  Joyce,  breaks  out  with  a  song,  written  by 
the  schoolmaster  at  Derry  Knouring,  and,  as  it 
is  not  devoid  of  quaintness,  I  give  it : 
Tune  of  the  Nate  Gould  Ring. 
"  O  gra  machree, 

You  don't  love  me, 

Or  ebe  you  wouldn't  linger, 

This  little  ring, 

Which  now  I  bring, 

To  slip  upon  your  finger. 
"  Colleen  astbore, 

My  heart  is  sore, 

Two  long  I  have  been  waiting, 

I've  feed  the  priest, 

And  cooked  the  feast, 

It  is  no  lies  I'm  stating ; 

It's  truth,  bedad,  I'm  stating. 
"  Mavoumeen,  then. 

Be  one  in  ten, 

And  do  not  look  so  tazing, 

The  pig  is  bought, 

The  fish  are  caught, 

The  day  and  hour  are  flaying  ; 

O  Kitty  ain't  they  flaying. 
"  You  smile  at  me, 

O  gra  machree, 

Love,  dear,  you  will  not  linger. 

'No  blarney,  Tom !' 

I'm  deaf  and  domb, 

The  ring  is  on  her  finger ; 

Whoop,  boys,  it's  on  her  finger." 
I  had  complimented  him  on  his  song,  when 
who  should  get  up  at  a  road-side  whisky-shop 
where  we  changed  horses,  but  two  bagmen? 
who,  having  hoisted  up  their  tin  boxes  and 
mackintosh-covered  bundles  of  patterns  till  the 
car  groaned  again,  began  at  once,  before  the  car 
moved  off,  playing  at  gambling  games  of  cards, 
with  an  ardour  worthy  of  a  better  cause.  We 
were  still  in  sight  of  Benatolai,  king  of  the 
twelve  Pins  (or  skittle  mountains),  and  they  were 
on  the  seat  with  their  backs  to  me  and  Mike, 
who  drove  sideways,  as  carmen  love  to  do. 

Mike  cist  a  malign  glance  at  the  batsmen,  as 
they  imperiously  stowed  away  their  tin  boxes. 
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"  One  would  think,"  lie  muttered  to  me,  "  it 
was  the  Juke  of  Wellingtou  aud  Admiral  Nelson 
out,  arm  iu  arm,  for  a  holiday.  I'd  upset 
them  in  the  next  bo<T-hole  for  a  tinpenny." 

But  the  rcd-wliiskcred,  fresh-coloured,  pom- 
pous, slangy  bagn.cn  went  on  throwing  down 
the  red  and  black  pipped  cards  on  the  car 
cushiou  between  them  quite  unconcerned,  the 
money  lying  between  them  in  reasonable  pools  of 
silver.  If  we  had  been  driving  through  Para- 
dise they  would  not  have  looked  up. 

As  a  road-side  dog  broke  out  on  us  from  a 
cabin,  Mike  began  to  talk. 

"  There's  a  power  of  agles,"  said  Mike,  sud- 
denly, "  up  in  Dcrryclare,  there.  I  sometimes 
am  getting  them  at  three-and-sixpence  the 
couple  for  gentlemen  that  keep  menageries  on 
their  lawns.     I'll  tell  you  a  story  about  them." 

"  Give  that  yelping  dog  a  cut  with  your 
whip,"  said  one  of  the  gamesters. 

Mjke  replied,  seriously,  bending  down  to 
them,  "Perhaps  one  of  you  gents  would  be 
kind  enough  to  fling  half-a-crown  at  him. 
Well,  as  I  was  saying  when  the  dog  inter- 
rupted mc,  I  had  a  man  from  Letterfrach  on 
the  box  the  other  day,  who  was  a  powerful  one 
on  agle  stories,  but  it's  not  worth  teOling. — Hold 
up.  Jinny !" 

"  Oh,  the  story,  by  all  means,  Mike,"  said  I. 

"  A  year  or  two  ago,"  said  ilike,  "  it  may  be 
more — there  was  a  poor  widdy  had  her  slip  of 
peaty  ground  not  far  from  the  foot  of  Benbaun, 
thatoig  blue  fellow  there  to  the  right.  She  had 
ust  her  handful  of  goats,  that  nibbled  about  Ben- 
cuUaghduff,  and  her  slice  of  bog,  and  such  par- 
ciuisites  as  she  had  got  given  to  her  by  one  of 
tne  great  Martins  of  B^linahinch,  before  old 
Cruelty  to  animals  reigned  in  Connemara  (rest 
his  soul !).  Convaynient  to  the  widdy  lived  an 
eagle.  '  Do  you  see  that  tree  we're  passing  ?' 
said  the  Clare  man  to  me.  'To  be  sure  Ido,' 
said  I,  '  how  can  I  help  it  ? — did  he  live  in 
that  ?'  '  No,'  says  he,  as  pat  as  could  be,  '  he 
didn't,  but  he  built  on  that  wall  just  beyont  it.' 
Well,  one  unlucky  Friday,  the  widdys  sons— 
two  stout  lads,  ready  for  any  mischief^  and  more 
fond  of  snapping  at  snipes  and  listening  to  the 
gentlemen's  beagles  than  work — climbed  up  that 
wall  of  a  rock,  pulling  themselves  up  by  the  long 
green  strings  of  ivy  and  the  little  hollybushcs 
that  grew  in  the  clefts,  and,  when  up  there, 
what  did  they  do  but  bring  down  two  of  the 
young  birds.  Soon  iifterwards,  the  widdy's 
Iambs  began  to  decrease  iu  number  (it  was 
yearning  season  at  the  time),  and  so  it  went  on, 
till  only  forty  of  seventy  were  left.  The 
widdv,  thinking  it  had  been  the  herd,  had  him 
watched,  and  then  found  out,  sure  enough,  it 
was  devil  a  one  but  the  ould  thafe  of  the 
world,  the  agle.  So  she  goes  to  a  wise  gossip, 
and  asks  her  what  was  to  be  done.  Says 
the  gossip  to  her,  'Have  you  never  done 
any  provocation  to  the  agle?'  And  the 
Anddy  says  to  her  '  that  her  sons  had  taken 
two  of  the  young  birds  to  bring  up  iu  the 
house  as  pets.'  'That's  it,'  says  tJie  oulJ 
woman,  'and  there'll  never  be  good  blood  be- 


tween you,  Widdy  Grattan,  and  the  agle,  till 
you  give  back  tnem  cubs,  and  the  boys  go 
up  again  aud  put  back  the  birds,  and  make  ail 
smooth.'  The  boys  took  back  the  eaglets, 
and  from  that  day  no  more  lambs  were  taken 
out  of  the  flock ;  nor  was  that  all,  for  the  agio 
behaved  like  a  jintlenian  to  her,  aud  because 
he  couldn't  give  thenx  back — seeing  as  how  they 
were  picked  to  the  bone — he  flew  forty  miles  a 
day  for  tliirtv  days  running  into  county  Clare, 
and  brought  Ijack  every  day  a  lamb,  to  make  up 
the  number  he  and  his  family  had  eaten.  And 
this  is  how  it  was  found  out.  The  man  that 
told  me,  and  who  lived  near  the  widdy,  had 
lately  married  a  Westport  woman,  and  came  out 
of  Clarc  into  these  very  parts,  and  he  declared 
the  brand  on  the  lambs  flie  agle  brouglit  back 
was  the  brand  of  a  squireen  from  his  own  neigh- 
bourhood.    Now,  isn't  that  miglity  quare  ?" 

"  It  is,  indeed,"  I  said,  believingly. 

Mike  continued :  "  Well,  this  same  Clare  man 
told  me  another  story  of  an  agle  that  beats  Bana- 
gher.  There  was  a  countryman  near  Bencore  who 
used  to  cross  a  ford  every  day  to  cut  his  little  slip 
of  turf  to  boil  the  wife's  praties  with.  One  day, 
as  he  goes  across  with  his  log  over  his  shoulder 
and  lus  kippeen  at  his  back,  balancing  himself 
on  the  stones,  that  the  water  dips  and  tumbles 
over,  what  does  he  see  but  a  oig  baste  of  an 
agle,  with  wings  as  big  as  a  fishing-sail,  sitting 
on  a  rock  hali-way  across,  ating  a  salmon  with 
all  the  relish  of  a  priest  at  a  wedding  ?  The  man 
up's  with  a  cleaver  he  has  with  Imn  to  cut  a 
stick  or  two  of  bog-wood,  lets  fly  at  the  agle, 
who  drops  the  salmon  down  at  nis  feet,  and, 
without  waiting  for  the  change,  flies  off,  as  he 
thought,  to  his  wife  and  family  in  Bencullagh- 
duff.  Pleased  enough,  the  man  goes  into  the 
bog,  scoops  out  liis  kippeenful  of  the  driest  turf, 
ties  the  cords  across,  hoists  the  fish,  shining 
like  a  new  dish-cover,  in  between  the  fastenings, 
and  hurries  back  to  the  cabin,  glad  to  bring 
Biddy,  who  was  ailing,  so  pretty  a  dinner  with- 
out changing  a  one  pound  bill  for  it.  But  he 
hadn't  cot  the  pot  that  was  to  boil  that  fish; 
for,  as  he  has  got  half  across  the  water,  flop 
comes  his  friend  the  agle  down  on  the   creel, 

1)itches  on  his  head,  gives  him  a  buffeting  with 
lis  wings  that  half  bbnds  him,  and  flies  off  with 
the  salmon  iu  his  claws. 

"  Teaching  him  to  do  as  he'd  be  done  by," 
said  I. 

"Divil  anything  else,"  said  Mike.  "'Be- 
dad,'  says  the  man  to  Biddy,  'I'm  not  the 
Christian  to  be  made  a  fool  ot  by  an  agle  that 
has  only  two  legs  aud  no  arms.  No,'  says  he, 
'  and  he  loads  a  blunderbuss  up  to  the  muzzle 
with  swan  shot,  and  goes  off  to  the  ford  the  verv 
next  day,  and  hides  under  an  alder  bush  to  wait 
for  the  agio  when  he  came  to  drink.  In  about 
half  an  hour,  he  sees  a  daik  spot  over  Derryclare 
that  gradually  gets  larger  as  it  gets  nearer,  and 
by-and-by  turns  out  to  be  the  agle.  Now,  I'll 
tache  you  manners,'  says  Murphy  Joyce,  '  but 
before  lie  could  pull  the  trigger  wliich  was 
rather  stiff — it  liadu't  been  u^  much  since 
the  throubles  in  'ninety-eight — the  agle  was  down 
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upon  him  nprain,  and  gave  him  such  Ji  dose  of  it 
as  knocks  his  sinses  quite  out  of  liim.  He 
could  not  see  out  of  his  eyes  for  a  month  after- 
wards, and  I  don't  think  would  have  ever  seen 
aj»ain,  if  lie  hadn't  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Croagh 
Patrick,  and  drank  out  of  the  Holy  well  three 
mornings  running,  fasting.' " 

The  moral,  thought  1:  Never  take  a  salmon 
away  from  an  eagle  •w'ithout  remembering  his 
bill. 

"  How  can  those  fellows  go  on  playing  at 
cards  instead  of  listening  to  your  good  stones," 
I  whispered  to  Mike. 

"Oh,  bad  luck  to  them,"  said  Mike,  "they 
always  make  up  their  losses  the  first  fool  they 
get  hold  of.     Hear  me  now." 

"  The  twelve  Pins  look  well,  gentlemen,"  said 
I,  stooping  down. 

The  gents,  looking  up  in  a  desultory  wny, 
said,  "  Oh,  very — wonderful !  Fifteen-two  and 
a  pair  are  eight — that  makes  me  three-and-six- 
pence." 

"  Oil,  let  them  be,  the  nagurs,"  said  Mike, 
with  extreme  contempt. 

Just  then,  a  pig-dnver  passed,  trimly  dressed, 
driviug,  with  unnecessary  noise  and  solemnity, 
four  pigs,  completely  tatooed  with  red  bars 
across  the  back. 

"That's  a  young  pig-jobber,  I  know,"  said 
Mike. 

"  How  do  you  know  he's  only  just  begun 
business,"  said  I. 

"  Why,  there's  too  much  ruddle.  He's  more 
ruddle  than  pigs.  As  _  he  gets  older  he'll  put 
less." 

Mike,  the  Connaught  man,  was  a  shrewd, 
good-humoured,  sagacious  madcap ;  a  man's 
body  and  a  boy's  heart,  like  half  his  coun- 
trymen; a  voice  stammering  with  fun,  but, 
when  he  grew  serious,  deep,  rhythmical,  earnest, 
and  pathetic.  Having  sounded  him  in  legends, 
I  waited  till  moon -rise  for  his  ghost-stories. 

After  a  short  stare  at  the  horses'  ears,  which 
passes  with  a  car-driver  for  meditation,  Mike 
said,  abniptly,  "Did  you  like  Sligo,  your 
honour?" 

In  the  course  of  my  reminiscences  of  Sligo,  I 
mentioned  a  one-eyed'  and  left-handed  waiter. 

Mike  laughed,  and  said,  "  I  know  that  waiter. 
Ben  and  me  have  an  old  grudge ;  he's  one  of 
the  ferocious  O'Flaherties." 

Here  our  recollections  of  Sligo  were  inter- 
roptcd  as  we  approached  I/etterfrach,  the 
Quaker  settlement,  by  a  sinister-looking  •  old 
man  with  bare  feet,  and  a  patched  great 
coat,  with  a  scnibby  ram's-wool  collar,  w!io 
bore  on  his  back  an  enormous  round  bundle 
of  old  clothes,  wrapped  in  a  rug,  that  gave 
him  the  air  of  Atlas,  leaming  the  use  of 
the  globes.  After  much  higgling  he  gets  up  to 
ride  to  Cliforn,  and  ties  his  bundle  to  one  of  the 
jaunting-car  rails. 

"  Is  your  portmanty  safe,  Tom  ?  Are  you 
insured  from  fire,  or  wont  they  insure  tinder  ?" 
said  Mike,  in  a  kindly  voice. 

"  I'm  all  right,  Thag,  and  thanks  to  you," 
cried  grateful  Tom. 


"Very  well,  Tom.  Then  cliij).  Jinny.  I 
thought  you  were  off  to  Coleraine,  Tom?" 

"  No ;  I've  just  been  reprimanded"  (he  meant 
remanded). 

The  picking  up  of  passengers  makes  a  long 
day's  ride,  on  an  Irish  jaunting-car,  one  of  the 
merriest  tilings  in  the  world.  Nowhere  can  you 
pick  up  stranger  sayings  or  more  pleasant  bits  of 
observation  to  chew  the  cud  of  in  after  and 
duller  days.  Now  we  drew  up  at  a  white- 
washed cabin,  with  its  brown  pool  and  dung- 
hill before  it,  the  pigs  muzzling  at  the  pota- 
toes, smoking  and  straining  in  the  basket-lid 
before  the  door.  Facing  the  door,  slops  down 
a  peat  buttress-trunk,  which  feeds  the  fire  in- 
geniously enough,  and  also  keeps  out  all  pure 
air  from  the  circle  round  the  red-hot  peat.  Our 
friend  Tom,  the  pedlar,  was  snugly  established 
as  a  balance  to  the  commercial  gentleman,  who, 
with  antagonistic  rows  of  half-crowns,  were  now 
absorbed  in  the  my.steries  of  blind  hookey,  and 
were  blind  to  everything  else  except  an  occa- 
sional tinted  yellow  glass  of  whisky.  Drought  out 
from  a  shabbeen  by  a  bare-footed  urchin  who 
acted  as  pot-boy. 

A  turn  of  the  road  brought  us  to  one 
of  those  cottage  stations  w'here  Bianconi 
keeps  his  relays  of  horses.  A  thin,  cheery 
old  woman,  with  her  dry  grey  hair  blowing 
in  wisps  over  her  face,  tripped  out,  and 
began  to  put  to  the  horses.  "  Fergus  and 
Kitty,"  were  marked  by  Bianconi's  royal  decree 
upon  the  collars  ;  so  that  Fergus  should  never 
wear  Kitty's  collar  nor  Kitty  Fergus's.  She 
slipped  in  the  buckles  and  whipped  up  the 
check-straps  as  deftly  as  a  smart  youn»  ostler  of 
sixteen.  She  even  smeared  some  black  oint- 
ment on  Kitty's  cracked  hoof,  and  had  the  leather 
ease  on,  before  the  Connaught  man  could  get 
round  and  help  her.  I  rejoiced  to  see  her  slap 
tiie  wet  flank  of  Jinny,  to  send  her  into  the 
stables,  and  pull  Brian's  mane  as  a  token  of  re- 
cognition. Five  minutes  more  and  Mike  was  on 
the  yellow  box,  tucking  the  oilskin  apron  over 
my  legs,  and  hoping  I  had  room. 

"  Now,  your  honour,"  said  Mike,  "  for  the 
next  ten  miles  you'll  have  as  pretty  a  rocking 
as  ever  a  rowler  tourist  had  in  his  bora  days. 
You  might  as  well  be  at  sea  in  a  gale  of  wind." 

The  next  time  we  stopped,  Mike  exclaimed : 
"  You  see  that  nate  little  gurl  that  brought  us 
the  parcel  at  the  gate  ?" 

"Yes,"  I  replied. 

"Well,"  said  Mike,  "she's  one  of  thei>- 
jumpers." 

"Jumper.     What's  that?" 

"  Why  one  of  the  soupers  that  went  over  to 
the  black  faith  in  the  famine  times  for  soup. 
She  is  a  nate  little  girl,  and  takes  in  milliaerj. 
I've  seen  fellows  change  their  faith  for  a  pair 
of  breeches." 

"No?"  I  said. 

"  Is  it  no  you  say ;  it's  yes  I  say,"  cried  Mike. 
"  There  was  young  Brady,  of  Moycullen.  \Mieu 
the  committee  was  giving  away  the  clothes,  he 
sees  a  pair  of  breeches  as  mightily  takes  his 
fancy.     '  Give  me  them,'  says  he,  '  and  I  kiss  the 
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Bible.*  Well,  uext  day  wlieu  he  went,  they'd 
been  given  to  somebody  else,  so  what  does  Brady 
do  but  come  back  again  to  the  ould  faith,  though 
divil  of  a  haporth  of  credit  he  is  to  that  same. 
Look  there,  your  honour,  at  that  field  where  the 
potatoes  are  lying  out  in  clean  rows.  What 
young  children'for  work,  and  how  charming  that 
handsome  girl  with  the  bare  legs  shows  tliem 
how  to  use  the  long  snade.  That  land  M-as  all 
bog  four  years  ago,  ana  all  that  torrent  fir,  too. 
It  Delongs  to  a  Scotch  farmer,  who  turns  out  his 
children  to  work  directly  the  com  begins  to 
thrive,  from  six  years  old  to  sixteen,  all  the  same. 
That  gurl  is  the  beauty  of  the  place.  Kow  if  he 
bad  been  Irish  she  would  have  bceu  working  at 
her  piany,  and  had  her  big  lump  of  a  novel,  and 
have  been  looking  out  of  the  window  for  the 
party  young  man." 

"Yes,"  thought  I,  and  fell  into  a  reverie, 
**  the  Scotch  are  conquering  Ireland.  The  old 
hard  drinking,  open  house  days  are  gone  by  for 
ever;  \vitness  the  Martins,  who  ruled  half  Con- 
nemara  and  had  the  lands  of  a  prince  ;  witness 
and and  all  the  old  clans." 

Before  I  could  finish  my  apostrophe  on  the 
Middleman  question,  the  Orange  and  Green 
question,  the  Absentee  question,  the  Tithe  ques- 
tion, the  Popery  question,  and  some  others,  I 
was  interrupted  by  our  stopping  to  take  up  one 
of  the  county  constabulary,  a  force  which  few 
armies  of  Europe  could  match.  The  smart 
young  fellow,  in  his  light  rifle  ^reen,  flat  cap, 
and  side  bayonet,  leaped  up  \nth  a  soldierly- 
like  nod  to  the  driver,  bound  for  some  session 
then  sitting. 

As  he  jjighted,  a  mile  further  on,  Mike  said, 
"Good  luck  go  with  him,  it's  some  poor  widdy's 
heart  he'll  make  ache  to-night,  sorra  guide 
him!" 

"  Have  you  been  long  in  Biauconi's  service, 
Mike  P" 

"  Ten  years  last  Rogation." 

"  Have  you  ever  seen  him  ?" 

"  Have  I  ever  seen  him !  Often  and  often,  your 
honour.  He's  a  little,  smart  man,  with  a  quick 
eye,  and  have  heard  him  tell  his  own  story  how 
he  was  shipwrecked,  when  he  was  quite  a  boy, 
on  his  way  from  Rome,  and  left  with  only  three 
ahillinp  in  his  pocket  on  a  deseri  island.  With 
these  he  bought  some  pictures  that  he  saw  in  a 
window  in  Dublin,  and  selling  these  got  more, 
and  so  on,  till  lie  started  a  car,  and  then  another, 
till  now  he  employs  ever  so  many  hundred  drivers, 
and  the  divil  knows  how  many  horses,  and  lives 
in  a  grand  place  near  Clonmel.  They  say  if  he 
gets  a  halfpenny  a  day  from  every  horse  it 
pays  him." 

"  I  suppose  that  B  on  the  harness  stands  for 
his  name,"  said  I. 

"An'  be  sure  it  does,"  said  Mike.  "Every 
horse  has  its  own  name  and  its  own  harness. 
He's  migiity  sharp.  He  has  travellers  to 
look  after  us  who  come  about  on  the  road  and 
:ire  taken  up  as  regular  fares,  and  who  note 
down  the  time  they  get  on  and  off  to  compare  it 
with  our  bills  at  the  station.  Now  in  London, 
they  tell  me,  they  do  it  by  getting  into  an  om- 


nibus with  a  right-hand  pocket  full  of  marbles. 
For  every  one  that  gets  in,  they  move  a 
marble  into  the  left-hand  pocket;  isn't  that 
cute  ?" 

"Very,"  said  I;  "but  is  he  kind  to  the 
poor?' 

"  He  is,"  said  Mike,  "  and  to  his  old  drivers, 
if  they  do  their  duty,  but  if  they  ruin  a  horse 
he  is  out  with  them  in  a  jiffy.  His  way  of  re- 
warding is  by  taking  you  off  a  wild,  scanty 
road,  and  putting  you  on  a  good  one ;  or  by 
changing  you  from  night  to  day  duty.  lie  tricci 
me  ouce,  but  I  bet  liim.  I  had  to  take  some 
horses  for  him  down  into  Tipperai-y,  and  when  I 
got  near  his  house  my  money  ran  short,  and  I 
went  up  to  his  house,  told  him  my  case,  and 
borrowed  five  shillings.  'Be  sure  you  pay  it 
again,  mv  man,'  says  he,  '  uext  time  we  meet.' 
1  thanked  him,  drove  oft",  and  six  months  after 
tliis  he  met  me  somewhere  about  here,  and  got 
on  my  car  to  go  as  far  as  Clifdeu.  Now  I  knew 
he  had  my  five  shillings  down  in  his  red  pocket- 
book,  ana  remembered  it,  so  I  went  up  to  him 
and  said,  '  Here's  the  five  shillings,  Mr.  Biau- 
coni,  that  I  borrowed  at  Clonmel,  and  thanks 
to  you.'  '  Keep  it,  my  good  man,'  said  he,  with 
a  pretty  smile  that  did  me  good.  'I  like  to  see 
my  drivers  remember  their  debts.'  I'd  as  soon 
put  my  head  into  a  menagerie  of  wild  bastes  as 
see  hira  again  if  I  hadn't." 

Our  next  passengers  were  two  decent  country- 
women, with  their  gowns  tucked  up  and  their 
shawls  drawn  over  their  heads. 

It  was  getting  cold,  and  as  it  grew  cold  we 
grew  silent,  only  now  and  then  blurting  out  a 
sentence  when  we  got  down  sullenly,  with  heads 
butting  at  the  bullying  wind,  to  walk  slowly  up 
a  hUl  beside  the  car.  But  it  was  every  mo- 
ment with  Mike  some  kind,  eucoui-agiug,  cheery 
words. 

"  Well,  girls,  how  are  you  by  this  time  ?"  cried 
Mike. 

A  chorus  of  women  replied,  "  Och !  dead 
entirely  with  the  chill." 

"And  if  I  sat  like  that,"  said  Mike,  re- 
provingly, "  all  the  time  in  the  car  wouldn't  I 
be  as  dead  as  the  fur  that  was  under  me  ?"  then 
added,  under  breath,  "  There's  no  worse  driving 
than  the  women,  'cause  they  never  get  out  to 
spare  the  horse,  poor  craytur." 

With  the  exception  of  a  dark  avenue  just  as 
we  entered  Galway,  which  was  rendered  dan- 
gerous by  the  rush  of  cars  coming  home 
from  the  fair,  filled  with  reckless,  exliilaratcd 
country  people,  we  had  no  risks  to  encounter  on 
our  way  to  tiie  semi-Spanish  city  where  judge 
Lynch  hung  his  own  son. 

We  had  traversed  that  day  a  wonderful  pano- 
rama of  Irish  scenery,  bog,  coast  town,  arms  of 
the  sea,  lakes,  and  mountains — country  wild  as 
Siberia,  ending  in  civilised  city,  with  rich  suburbs, 
packet  station,  and  commerce.  In  the  morning, 
a  .stone-built  whisky-shop ;  in  the  evening,  a 
civilised  hotel,  with  conventional  waiter,  and  all 
other  sophistications.  This  inomiiig,  untrod 
mountains,  miles  of  snipe  track,  and  wild  duck 
country;    to-night,  paved  streets,  neat  shops. 
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and  starrv  rows  of  columned  lamps.  It  was 
like  coming  from  the  thirtcentii  century  into  the 
nineteenth,  and  I  felt  grateful  for  the  change, 
yet  pleased  with  my  experience. 


GRJEAT  ODDS  AT  SEA. 

A   LEAP   OF   ENGLISH   HISTOHY. 
OcK  ships  lay  under  Florez.     You  will  mind 
'Twas  three  years  after  Effingham  had  chased 
The  Pope's  Armada  from  our  English  side. 
We  had  been  cruising  in  the  Western  Main, 
Singeing  some  Spanish  beards ;  and  now  we  lay, 
Light-ballasted,  with  empty  water-casks, 
And  half  our  crews  disabled  ;  our  six  sail — 
Beside  two  pinnaces  and  victuallers — 
Peater'd  and  rommaging,  all  out  of  sorts. 
My  ship  was  Richakd  Grentille's,  the  Revenge. 
They  knew  Sir  Eichard  in  the  Spanish  seas, 
And  told  wild  stories  of  him ;  their  brown  dames 
Fsighted  the  babes  with  fancies  of  his  deeds. 
So  hard-complexion'd  Avas  he  (they  would  say) 
That,   when  a  health   was   drank,  he  crush'd  the 

glass 
Between  his  teeth,  and  swallow'd  cup  and  all. 
And  then  his   blood-draughts Tush!  such  idle 

tales! 
We  only  knew  a  gallant  gentleman 
Who  never  tum'd  his  back  on  friend  or  foe. 

Well,  Ij^ng  by  Florez — as  I  told  you  now — 
The  Spanish  force,  unlook'd  for,  hove  in  sight, 
A  force  of  fifty-three  great  men-of-war. 
Lord  Thomas,  taking  note  of  their  array, 
Deeming  it  vain  to  grapple  with  such  odds, 
Signall'd  his  company  to  weigh  or  cut  : 
And  so  all  did,  except  our  Grenville's  ship. 
You  see,  we  anchor'd  nearest  to  the  town, 
And  half  our  men  were  sick  on  shore.     Besides, 
Sir  Richard  never  hurried  from  a  fight. 
We  got  our  sick  on  board,  and  safely  stow'd 
Upon  the  ballast ;  and,  that  done,  we  weigh'd. 
By  this,  the  Spaniard's  on  our  weather-bow  ; 
And  some  would  fain  the  captain  should  be  led 
To  back  his  mainsail,  cast  about,  and  trust 
Our  sailing.     Nothing  of  that  mind  was  he. 
He  would  not  so,  he  said,  for  any  fear 
Disgrace  his  flag,  his  country,  or  himself ; 
But  pass  their  squadrons  through,  despite  of  all. 
Forcing  the  Seville  ships  to  give  him  way. 
And  thus  be  did,  on  divers  of  the  first. 
So — as  we  mariners  say — they  sprang  their  luff. 
And  fell  under  our  lee.     But  windward  bore 
A  huge  high-cargM  ship  the  Spaniards  call'd 
San  Philip,  took  the  breeze  out  of  our  sails. 
And  ran  aboard  us.     Then,  entangled  so. 
Four  others,  two  upon  our  starboard  bow 
And  two  on  the  larboard,  up  and  boarded  us. 

We  helped  San  Philip  from  our  lower  tier, 

And  flung  her  back;  the  other  four  closed  in, 

Drove  on  ns  like  so  many  hornet  nests. 

Thinking  their  multitudes  could  swarm  us  down. 

We  brushed  them  off,  and  brushed  them  off  again. 

The  fight  began  at  three  o'  the  afternoon  ; 

And  all  the  night  through  we  kept  up  the  game. 

Darkening  the  stars  and  the  full  harvest  moon 

With  the  incessant  vomit  of  our  smoke. 

Ship  after  ship  came  on  at  our  Revenge, 

Ne'er  loss  than  two  big  galleons  on  her  side. 

Boarding  her,  as  the  tides  wash  up  a  rock. 

To  fall  off  broken  and  foamy  'mid  the  roar 

Of  their  own  thunder.     They  so  ill  approved 

Our  entertainment,  that  by  break  of  day 


They  had  lost  appetite  for  new  assaults ; 
And  slunk  far  from  us,  like  a  ring  of  dogs 
About  a  crippled  lion,  out  of  reach 
Of  daring  that  has  taught  them  due  respect. 
Watching  till  his  last  agony  spends  itaelfL 
Some  fifteen  of  them  grappled  us  in  vain, 
Two  we  had  sunk,  and  finely  maul'd  the  rest. 
But,  as  day  broaden'd  out,  it  show'd  our  plight : 
No  sail  in  view  but  the  foes  that  hemm'd  us  round. 
Save  one  of  the  pinnaces,  which  had  hover'd  near 
To  mark  our  chance,  and  now,  like  hare  with  hounds. 
Was  himted  by  the  Spaniards,  but  escaped. 

A  bare  one  hundred  men  was  our  first  count ; 

And  each  slew  his  fifteen.     But  by  this  time 

Our  pow^der  was  all  used,  and  not  a  pike 

Left  us  unbroken.     All  our  rigging  spoil'd  ; 

Our  masts  gone  by  the  side  ;  our  upper  works 

Shattered  to  pieces  ;  and  the  ship  herself 

Began  to  settle  slowly  in  the  sea. 

It  was  computed  that  eight  hundred  shot 

Of  great  artillery  had  pierced  through  her  sides. 

Full  forty  of  our  men  lay  dead  on  deck ; 

And  blood  enough,  be  sure,  the  living  miss'd. 

Sir  Richard,  badly  hurt  at  the  very  first, 

Would  never  stand  aside  till  mid  of  dark  ; 

When,   as   they  dress'd   his  woimds,  he  was  shot 

through, 
The  surgeon  falling  on  him.     Still  he  lived. 
Nor  blench'd  his  courage  when  all  hope  wixs  gone  ; 
But,  as  the  morning  wore,  he  call'd  to  him 
The  master-gunner,  a  most  resolute  man, 
And  bade  him  split  and  sink  the  unconquer'd  ship, 
Trusting  Grod's  mercy,  leaving  to  the  foe 
Not  even  a  plank  to  bear  their  victory. 
What  worth  a  few  more  hours  of  empty  life. 
To  stint  full-handed  Death  of  English  fame  ? 

Brave  Gentleman !     I  think  we  had  no  heart 
To  sink  so  rare  a  treasure.     Some  of  ua 
Were  stiffening  in  our  pain,  and  faintly  cared 
For  loftier  carriage;  cowards  were  there  none; 
But  so  it  was,  that  we  among  us  chose 
An  honourable  surrender — the  first  time 
Our  captain's  word  refusing.     I  must  own 
The  Spaniard  bore  him  very  handsomely. 
Well  pleased  he  was  to  give  us  soldier  terms 
Rather  than  tempt  the  touch  of  our  last  throe  ; 
And  courteously  were  the  conditions  kept. 
The  Spanish  Admiral  sent  his  own  state  barge 
To  fetch  our  dying  hero — for  our  ship 
Was  marvellous  unsavoury,  and  round 
The  Southern  warriors  reverently  throng'd 
To  look  upon  the  mighty  in  his  death  : 
So  much  his  worth  compell'd  acknowledgment. 
And  well-nigh  a  new  battle  had  burst  out 
'Twixt  the  Biscayans  and  the  Portugals, 
Disputing  which  had  boarded  the  Revenge. 

For  him,  he  bade  them  do  even  as  they  would 
With  his  unvalued  body.     A  few  hours, 
And  Death  bow'd  down  to  crown  him.     Never  sign 
Of  faintness  show'd  he ;  but  in  Spanish  said 
These  words,  so  they  might  be  well  heard  by  all : 

"  Here,  with  a  joyful  and  a  quiet  mind, 
I,  Richard  Grenville,  die.     My  life  is  closed 
As  good  a  soldier's  should  be,  who  hath  fought 
For  Country's  sake,  and  for  his  faith  and  fame. 
Whereby  from  this  body  gladly  parts  my  soul, 
Ivcaving  behind  the  evcriasting  name 
Of  a  true  soldier  and  right  valiant  man 
Who  did  the  work  that  duty  batlo  him  do." 

When  he  had  finish'd  these  and  other  words 
Of  such-like  grandeur,  be  gave  up  the  ghost 
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With  stoutest  courage.     No  man  on  his  face 

Could  see  the  shade  of  any  heaviness. 

So  He  and  Death  went  proudly  on  their  way 

Upon  the  errand  of  Almighty  God  ; 

And  God's  smile  was  the  gladness  of  that  path. 

And  now  immediately  on  this  great  fight 
So  terrible  a  tempest  there  ensued, 
As  never  any  saw  or  heard  the  like. 
Nigh  on  a  hundred  sail  of  merchantmen 
Join'd  their  Armada  when  the  fight  was  done, 
Rich  Indian  argosies.    Of  all  the  host 
But  thirty-two  e'er  reachM  a  Spanish  port. 
Their  men-of-war,  so  riddled  by  our  shot, 
Sank  one  by  one  ;  and  our  Revenge  herself, 
Disdaining  any  foreign  mastery, 
Begarding  else  ber  captain's  foil'd  intent, 
Went  down,  as  soon  as  she  was  newly  mann'd, 
Under  Saint  Michael's  Rocks,  with  all  ber  crew. 
The  Spaniards  said  the  Devil  wrought  their  loss, 
Helping  the  heretics.     But  we  know  well 
How  God  stands  by  the  true  man  in  his  work ; 
And,  if  he  helps  not,  surely  will  revenge 
The  boldly  dutifuL     My  tale  is  done. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh — Grenville's  cousin — he 
Has  given  the  tale  in  fitter  words  than  mine. 
My  story  looks  like  shabby  beggar's  rags 
About  a  hero.     But  you  see  the  Man. 
The  diamond  shines,  however  meanly  set. 
Sir  Walter  laid  his  cloak  before  the  Queen  ; 
But  Grenville  threw  his  life  upon  that  deck 
For  Honour's  Self  to  walk  on.     'Twas  well  done. 
For  fifteen  hours  our  hundred  kept  at  bay 
Ten  thousand  :  one  poor  ship  'gainst  fifty-three. 
The  Spaniard  proved  that  day  our  English  pith. 
No  new  Armada  on  our  cliffs  shall  look 
While  Eng^h  Valour  echoes  Grenville's  fame. 


PITY  A  POOR  BRIDGE. 

I  BELTEVE  that,  by  this  time,  the  public  is 

Jirettv  familiar  with  me  ;  if  not,  I  know  this, 
hat  1  am  pretty  familiar  with  the  public.  I 
have  carried  them  on  my  back  now  for  eight-and- 
twenty  years,  and  my  ancestors  have  carried 
them  for  more  than  eight  centuries.  My  an- 
cestors were  the  old  roadways  across  the  river 
Thames,  known  as  Old  London  Bridge,  whQe  I 
am  the  same  roadway  (about  one  hundred  feet 
westward  of  the  site  of  the  other)  known  as 
New  London  Bridge.  My  ancestors  were  re- 
lieved (by  an  act  of  Parliament  in  seventeen 
hundred  and  sixty,  and  by  several  fires  at  divers 
times)  of  various  encumbrances  in  the  shape  of 
houses  and  water-works  ;  while  I,  in  this  present 
scorching  month  of  July,  am  having  my  back 
mended  aft«r  a  severe  course  of  neavy  and 
crowded  work,  and  am  waiting  for  something  to 
turn  up  that  may  improve  my  prospects  and 
condition. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  it,  that  I  am  shame- 
fully overworked,  and  no  eentleman  knows  this 
better  than  Mr.  Daniel  Whittle  Harvey,  the  City 
Police  Commissioner.  He  has  done  everything 
tJiat  an  active  gentleman  could  do,  by  separating 
the  carriage  traffic  over  my  back  into  fast  and 
slow — light  and  heavy — two  lines  running  one 
way,  ana  two  the  other,  but  he  cannot  perform 
a  miracle.  1  may  not  be  very  long,  and  I  am 
Certainly  not  very  broad,  but  I  am  the  most 


overloaded  thoroughfare  in  the  whole  world,  for 
all  that.  It  was  all  very  well — at  least  com- 
paratively well — before  those  bustlin"  South- 
Eastem,  South  Coast,  and  North  Kent  rail- 
way termini  be«in  to  lay  their  heads  together, 
near  the  hosnitjil  that  was  providentially  placed 
at  my  southern  base.  Tuea  I  did  enjoy  an 
occasional  calm,  and  what,  I  suppose,  I  must 
consider  only  a  fair  amount  of  Durdens ;  but 
from  that  day  of  steam  encroachment,  my  tran- 
ciuillity  was  at  an  end.  For  the  last  ten  years 
tnere  has  been  such  a  frightful  increase  of  per- 
sons passing  through  the  London-brid^  station 
alone,  that  what  numbered  six  hundred  and 
twenty-four  tliousand  travellers  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  forty-eight,  has  reached  thirteen 
millions  and  a  half  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty-eight. 

Everybody  seems  desirous  of  riding  or  walk- 
ing across  my  back,  and  it  puzzles  me  sometimes 
to  discover  what  they  can  find  to  travel  for.  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  must  be  much  more 
comfort  and  wisdom  in  sitting  still,  or  dabbling 
with  your  feet  in  the  water  (like  I  do),  than  in 
walking  over  the  red-hot  stones,  under  the  un- 
checked glare  of  a  tropical  sun,  or  trusting 
yourself  to  the  mercy  of  a  capricious  horse,  or 
the  guidance  of  a  daring  driver.  The  public 
seem,  however,  to  be  of  quite  another  way 
of  thinking ;  an  average  day  of  four-ana- 
twenty  hours,  during  the  present  year  (1859), 
will  witness  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  thou- 
sand persons  passing  across  me,  from  either  side : 
one  hundred  and  seven  thousand  on  foot,  and 
sixty-one  thousand  in  vehicles. 

lliese  vehicles  (during  the  same  average  day 
of  twenty-four  hours)  number  twenty  thousand 
four  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  including  fifty- 
four  horses  that  are  led  or  ridden.  The  same 
veliicle  may,  and  does,  pass  over  many  times  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  as  well  as  the  same  pas- 
senger, turning  these  figures  into  the  simple 
record  of  bridge  journeys  ;  but  that,  I  apprehend, 
makes  little  difference  to  me.  A  man  is  a  man, 
for  all  that,  and  a  hop-waggon  is  still  a  hop- 
wagnjon. 

The  wagons  and  carts  in  this  endless  proces- 
sion number  nine  thousand  and  a  quarter ;  the 
"  other  vehicles" — uuclassable  trucks  of  passage 
— reach  nearly  two  thousand  and  a  half;  the 
cabs  are  close  upon  four  thousand  five  hundred, 
and  the  omnibuses  are  four  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty-six. 

With  regard  to  these  omnibuses  alone,  they 
struggle  up  like  members  returned  to  represent 
the  outskirts  of  London  in  some  great  central 
City  parliament.  Thev  belong  to  what  may  be 
called  two  divisions — the  railway  traffic  and  the 
through  traffic— that  is,  omnibuses  which  pass 
over  my  back  simply  for  the  railway  station,  and 
others  that  pass  over  it  on  their  road  to  distant 
suburbs. 

What  have  I  done  to  Paddington  that 
Paddington  should  worry  me  sof  Fifty- 
three  omnibuses  come  from  that  not  very  in- 
teresting part  of  London  every  day,  making 
twelve  double  journeys  each,  by  the  way  of 
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Holborn,  and  crossiug  and  recrossing  mc  five 
hundred  and  sixty-six  times.  This  is  not  even 
much  more  than  half  enough  to  satisfy  that 
active  and  populous  suburb ;  for  another  depu- 
tation of  thirty-nine  Paddingtou  omnibuses 
favours  me  with  three  hundred  and  ninety  cross- 
ings every  day  by  the  way  of  the  Strand  ;  and 
another  deputation  of  eight,  with  eighty  cross- 
ings, by  the  way  of  the  New-road  and  Fins- 
bury. 

Next  comes  merry  Islington,  with  its  twenty 
omnibuses,  making  two  hundred  and  forty  cross- 
ings a  day.  Then  follows  that  invisible  forest,  St. 
John's  Wood  (as  if  its  neighbour,  Paddington, 
had  not  done  enough !)  with  twenty -three  of  the 
same  vehicles,  making  two  hundred  and  thirty 
crossings.  They  call  themselves  City  Atlases, 
although  I  bear  their  weight,  and  they  have  pro- 
bably some  Irish  idea  that  the  account  is 
balanced  because  they  caiTy  their  passengers. 

Hammersmith,  with  its  twenty-six  omnibuses, 
pays  me  two  hundred  and  eight  of  these  un- 
solicited visits  every  day,  and  its  opposite 
suburb,  Bayswater,  is  not  far  behind  it.  Four- 
teen omnibuses  from  tliis  latter  place  cross  me 
one  hundred  and  forty  times  by  the  way  of 
Holborn ;  and  seven  more,  by  the  way  of  tlie 
Strand,  are  able  to  swell  the  list  with  another 
fifty-six  crossings. 

Brompton— the  gay  and  salubrious  Brompton 
— is  represented  by  eighteen  omnibuses,  wiiich 
perform  their  one  hundred  and  eighty  crossings 
a  day ;  and  the  more  remote  Putney,  with  its 
twenty -one  omnibuses,  is  only  able  to  reach  one 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  crossings. 

Distance,  in  this  case,  lends  a  little  improve- 
ment to  the  view,  and  a  little  more  in  the  case 
of  Acton  and  Ealing.  These  last-named  places, 
with  their  five  omnibuses,  cross  mc  twenty 
times  a  day,  and  close  the  account  of  my  special 
railway  traffic  with  a  daily  total  of  two  thousand 
two  hundred  and  seventy-eight  single  journeys. 

The  next  thing  that  worries  me  in  connexion 
■with  omnibuses,  is  the  through  traffic. 

Kingsland  and  Newington  must  start  forty- 
nine  of  these  vehicles,  which  ride  daily  over  my 
back  six  hundred  and  eighty-six  times;  Peckham 
and  CamberwcU  are  represented  by  twcuty-iive 
conveyances,  which  appear  two  hundred  ami 
fifty  times ;  Brixton  keeps  close  to  these  Avith 
twenty-four  omnibuses,  wliich  make  two  hiuidrcd 
and  forty  single  journeys ;  and  Clapham,  Baliiam 
Hill,  and  Tooting,  by  joining  together,  come  in 
next  in  the  race,  showing  two  hmidrcd  and 
thirty  crossings,  with  twenty-three  vehicles. 

The  Old  Kent-road  has  very  ancient  claims 
upon  my  roadway,  and  they  are  received  by 
fourteen  omnibuses,  which  punish  me  with  one 
hundred  and  ninety -six  daily  visits.  Grcenwicli 
I  cannot  object  to  on  the  score  of  insufficient 
acquaintance,  and  I  amiably  tolerate  forty  single 
journeys  a  day,  performed  by  five  of  these  con- 
veyauccs,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  the 
railway. 

Deptford  and  Rothcrliithe  are  represented  by 
two  omnibuses,  that  make  sixteen  single  journeys 
a  day  ;  and  Wandsworth,  which  I  have  no  sym- 


pathy with,  is  satisfied  with  exactly  the  same 
traffic  facilities. 

The  last  place  that  imposes  upon  my  good 
nature  in  the  matter  of  omnibuses,  is  Lcwisnam, 
which  crosses  me,  with  one  vehicle,  six  times 
a  day,  and  winds  up  the  list  of  crossings  with 
another  total  of  sixteen  hundred  and  eighty. 
This  being  added  to  the  other  total  gives  a  round 
sum  of  nearly  four  thousand  crossings,  which  is 
what  I  have  to  bear  daily  from  metropolitan  and 
suburban  omnibuses,  in  addition  to  my  many 
other  burdens. 

My  period  of  comparative  rest  from  my  mis- 
cellaneous trafficmougcrs  is  from  two  o'clock  to 
five  o'clock  in  the  early  morning,  and  my  periods 
of  ])artieular  frenzy  ai-e  from  nine  o'clock,  a.m., 
to  seven  o'clock,  p.m.  At  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  I  can  count,  in  one  hour,  nearly  thir- 
teen thousand  five  hundred  foot  and  carriage 
passengers  passing  across  me,  besides  nearly 
eighteen  hundred  vehicles  ;  and  during  the  hour 
ending  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  I  am 
compelled  to  bear  twelve  thousand  passengers, 
mixed,  as  before,  and  seventeen  hmidi-ed  mis- 
cellaneous vehicles.  This  is  being  put  upon 
with  a  vengeance ! 

I  often  amuse  myself  by  watching  my  tor- 
mentors, guessing  where  they  have  come  from, 
and  where  they  are  going  to  ;  admiring  some  of 
the  pedestrians,  and  some  of  the  cargoes  in  the 
waggons,  and  taking  as  little  notice  as  possible 
of  others,  for  obvious  reasons.  I  have  a  parti- 
cular aversion  to  "  knackers'  "  carts  (although 
I  see  plenty  of  them),  because  the  legs  of  the 
dead  horse  hang  out  at  one  end  and  his  head  at 
the  other,  like  the  legs  and  head  of  a  Patagonian 
gentleman  who  has  got  into  a  little  boy's  bed. 
I  have  no  love  for  those  waggons  that  caiTy 
skins  from  the  different  slaughter-houses  to  the 
Bermondsey  scraping  and  drying-grounds,  espe- 
cially in  the  midule  of  a  vei-y  hot  summer's  day — 
the  cargo  floats  about  too  much  in  its  open  car- 
riage to  please  me;  but  perhaps  I  am  over- 
fastidious.  It  is  far  more  agreeable  to  look 
upon  a  fresh  country  waggon  laden  with  hay, 
and  bearing  on  its  summit  a  brown-faced  bov, 
who  is  lymg  at  full  length  on  his  storaacli, 
chewing  a  straw. 

There  are  waggons  fuU  of  round  cannon-ball 
Dutch  cheeses,  purple  as  plimis ;  waggons 
loaded  with  brown  treacly-oozing  sugar-casks, 
faithfully  attended  by  a  few  wasps,  and  a  good 
many  flies;  heavy  hrewers'  drays  filled  with 
large  jolting  casks,  and  driven  by  drowsy  giants 
in  flannel  costume,  who  sit  asleep  upon  the 
shafts.  There  are  strong  limber-waggons,  piled 
with  heavy  yellow  planks,  like  a  river-side 
wharf ;  there  are  coal  waggons  laden  witli  black 
sacks  and  driven  by  black  drivers  ;  and  there  are 
flour  waggons  laden  wit  h  white  sacks,  and  driven 
by  white  drivers.  There  are  waggons  full  of 
carboys  of  vitriol,  casting  a  pungent  odour  about 
them  as  they  go;  waggons  full  of  casks  of  oil, 
smelling  like  Vauxhall  wlicn  the  lamps  have  burnt 
out ;  waggons,  like  moving  mouutains,  crawling 
under  the  heavy  weight  and  towering  height,  of 
half  a  hundred  full  hop-sacks. 
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Now  and  then,  the  slow-moving,  small- 
windowed,  smoking-chimncyed  fair  waggon  ap- 
poaM  to  sweH  the  ceaseless  procession ;  and  the 
gilded  carriage  of  a  lora  mayor  or  a  City 
shcrifF.  Somelimcs  I  ai«  permitted  to  gaze  upon 
the  very  last  of  the  hackney  coaches,  which 
still  plies  for  family  hire  at  tne  South-Eastem 
railway  terminus,  and  a  four-horse  stage-coach 
still  determined  to  beat  the  parliamentary  train, 
or  perish  in  the  ambitions  attempt. 

Dust-carts  claim  their  right  to  a  passage  across 
my  overloaded  back,  in  company  with  in- 
numerable travellers'  traps  that  are  painted  with 
sham  doors  and  windows,  to  look  liTke  carriages 
filled  with  tlic  aristocracy,  instead  of  with 
ribbons,  shawls,  and  lace.  Small  pony-gigs  are 
observed,  conducted  by  timid  drivers,  who  wish 
they  had  taken  a  less  frequented  highway ;  and 
fast  tandem  dog-carts,  coming  from  some  livery 
stable  near  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  going  to  a 
whitebait  dinner  at  Greenwich. 

There  arc  waggons,  again,  full  of  brown 
sides  of  bacon,  lymg  in  the  straw,  and  looking 
like  mattresses  ;  waggons  full  of  steaming  grains, 
or  dark  cocoa-looking  tan ;  and  carts  full  of 
large  birch-brooms  which  stick  out  on  each  side, 
and  sweep  the  windows  of  the  vehicles  as  they 
pass. 

Here  all  desperate  omnibus  rivalry  ceases,  all 
"nursing"  is  unknown,  and  for  five  minutes,  at 
least,  the  weary  opposition  conveyance  is  at  rest. 
Each  vehicle  takes  its  allotted  place,  according 
to  its  turn,  in  its  allotted  "fast"  or  "slow" 
groove,  governed  by  the  dusty  policemen  on 
duty,  who  stand  in  tne  middle  of  the  road. 

1  rucks  drawn  by  donkeys,  and  filled  with 
heavy  costermongers,  returmng  home  after  their 
day's  sales  are  concluded,  mingle  with  other 
trucks,  full  of  square  patches  of  peat,  and  dra\vn 
by  boys  :  or  full  of  toys,  in  which  strange  faces 
of  wooden  figures  peep  from  between  the  rails, 
and  painted  wooden  soldiers  lie  helplessly  on 
their  backs,  like  dead  warriors  after  a  battle. 

Country  drays,  from  small  country  ale 
breweries,  appear  with  curtains  at  their  sides, 
which  look  like  hammock  fittings  on  board 
ship ;  and  waggons,  filled  with  empty  baskets, 
glide  along  from  the  Borough  or  Covent-garden 
Market,  while  their  light  but  lofty  cargo  sways 
on  high  hke  the  leaning  tower  of  Pisa  or  the 
spire  of  Ciicsterfield  church. 

The  humble  wheel-barrow  is  not  unrepre- 
sented in  the  procession,  any  more  than  the 
child's  perambulator  (going  home  quite  new),  or 
the  slender,  fragile,  spider-like  velocipede. 

Shining  prison-vans,  driven  and  conducted  by 
policemen,  sometimes  give  a  variety  of  interest 
to  the  show;  and  also  dingy,  letter-empty  post- 
ofiice  vehicles,  with  their  doors  Hying  open,  and 
their  dark  interiors  tunied  into  a  free-and-easy 
omnibus  by  half-a-dozen  bold  and  ragged  boys. 

Fat  men  squeeze  themselves,  by  pairs,  into 
narrow  Ilansom  cabs,  and  roll  over  my  back, 
with  their  perspiring,  shiny,  uncovered  heads 
protruding  from  the  hooded  front  of  the  vehicle. 

Ladies  pasa  over  me  in  neat  little  broughams,  to 
stockbrokers,  bankers,  dividend-oflices,aud  visits; 


dozing,  apoplectic  men,  whose  heavy  heads  are 
buriea  in  their  bulging  shirt-fronts,  roll  by  in 
fcatlier-bed  fitted  chariots ;  servants  pass  over  in 
four-wheeled  cabs,  on  their  road  to  a  new  place, 
with  their  faces  looking  very  anxious,  and  the 
whole  of  their  worldly  goods  exposed  on  the  roof 
of  their  conveyance ;  pleasure  vans  are  seen  in 
the  throng,  filled  with  equal  layers  of  men's  hats 
and  women's  bonnets,  and  watciied  over  by  a 
gentleman,  who  stands  upon  the  steps,  and  dis- 
turbs the  business  reveries  of  the  passers-by,  by 
playing  on  the  cornopean. 

Joyous  boys  are  being  brought  from  school, 
with  fishing-rods  and  cricket-bats  sticking  out 
of  the  windows  of  their  carriages ;  and  melan- 
choly boys  are  being  taken  back  to  school,  look- 
ing very  sick  and  miserable  in  their  threadbare 
cab  comers. 

Pale  invalids  are  being  supported  in  carriages 
by  anxious  friends,  who  are  conveying  them  to 
some  last  hope  of  infirmity,  where  the  winds  of 
heaven  are  said  to  blow  less  roughly  ;  and  rol- 
licking sailors  are  balancing  themselves  on  the 
top  of  bedding  placed  upon  the  top  of  their 
overloaded  cabs  on  their  way  to  Portsmouth,  to 
join  their  outward  bound  vessels. 

The  foot-passengers,  who  are  never  forbidden 
to  eroRvd  upon  me,  even  when  I  am  under  repair, 
are  often  loaded  in  a  way  that  adds  materially 
to  my  burden.  Baskets,  carpet-bags,  portman- 
teaus, reticules,  walking-sticks,  umbrellas,  bird- 
cages, dogs,  and  fish-baskets,  I  may  fairly  ex- 
pect ;  but,  pick-axes,  shovels,  warming-pans, 
chests  of  drawers,  window-blinds,  and  a  variety 
of  other  similar  things  are  carried  to  increase 
my  torment.  Nearly  every  overloaded  vehicle 
is  driven  on  my  road,  and  nearly  every  over- 
loaded porter  or  errand-boy  is  sent  across  my 
foot- way.  Taking  the  number  of  persons  as 
well  as  the  vehicles  that  pass  across  me  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  the  delays  and  loss  of  time 
they  suft'er,  and  the  value  to  them  of  the  time 
they  lose,  I  have  often  endeavoured  to  arrive 
at  the  money  cost  of  the  obstructive  annoyance 
on  my  back.  It  seems  to  be  that  ^lic  national 
debt  is  a  mere  milk-score  in  comparison. 

The  government  that  rules  over  me  is  the 
stem  government  of  Move-on;  but  accidents  will 
occur,  even  on  the  best-regulated  bridges.  Stray 
dogs  will  be  mn  over,  horses  will  tumble  down, 
or  hop-waggons  will  give  way;  and  the  latter 
event  is  a  thing  that  at  once  makes  itself  felt 
through  all  the  main  thoroughfare  arteries  of 
London. 

One  annoyance  I  am  happily  spared  by  my 
tomientors,  though  only  from  a  purely  selfish 
consideration.  A  stately  funeral,  making  its 
pompous  way  from  Finsbury  to  Norwood  Ceme- 
tery, never  attempts,  for  a  moment,  to  encumber 
my  unfortunate  tack,  but  seeks  a  more  con- 
genial passage  through  the  black  and  silent 
cloisters  of  the  iron  bridge  of  Southwark.  I 
am  afraid  that  such  an  extra  procession,  however 
costly  and  imposing,  would  stand  but  little 
chance  of  being  treated  with  becoming  respect, 
especially  if  it  made  its  appearance  on  my  road 
in  the  busy  part  of  the  four-and-twenty  hours. 
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What  can  I  do  to  obtaiu  out-door  relief? 
Wliat  cau  my  guardians  do  to  relieve  me  ? 

It  was  of  uo  use  placing  that  fat  statue  of 
that  harmless  king  upon  that  slender  pedestal  at 
my  northern  eucl^  making  the  fourth  William 
stand  like  an  omnibus  time-keeper  to  watch  my 
strolling  traffic,  and  smile  complacently  upon 
my  torment.  It  was  of  no  use  placing  that 
fragment  of  a  parish  church  steeple,  sprouting 
out  of  the  sewer  at  my  southern  end,  to  carry  a 
clock,  which  only  tends  to  madden  tlie  passen- 
gers, by  showing  them  what  time  they  are  still 
losing — what  time  they  have  ah-eady  lost.  As 
well  might  my  stone  parapets  be  adorned  with 
the  clioicest  examples  of  fresco  painting;  my 
muddy  seat-niches — those  little  lootway  har- 
bours of  refuge — be  filled  with  smooth-faced 
statuettes,  and  planted  with  beds  of  flowers. 

My  railway  termini  tormentors  are  praise- 
worthily  striving  to  remove  themselves  and  their 
traflSc  by  an  extension  of  their  line  to  Charing- 
cross,  and  let  no  man  dare  to  stand  in  their  way, 
on  any  pretence  whatever. 

This  IS  something,  but  it  is  not  alL 

It  is  not  the  duty  of  a  government  to  do 
many  things  that  it  does  do — not  even  to  build 
its  own  ships,  or  make  its  own  guns,  at  a  heavy 
annual  loss — but  it  is  the  duty  of  a  government 
to  provide  important  bridge  roadways.  My 
blacK  neighbour,  the  iron  bridge  of  Southwark, 
was  built  some  forty  years  ago,  at  a  cost  of 
eight  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  its  pro- 
prietors, I  should  think,  would  be  glad  to  sell  it 
for  half  the  money.  How  often  has  a  much 
greater  sum  been  wasted  in  the  "  estimates"  of 
a  single  year,  or  melted  in  dishonest,  unearned, 
and  injurious  "  pensions"  ? 

Must  I  wait  for  even  such  a  simple  reform  as 
this,  until  the  worst  constitutional  monarch  and 
the  best  director  of  roadways  of  his  day,  has 
fulfilled  his  supposed  destmy  by  conquering 
England  ? 

A  PHYSICIAN'S  GHOSTS. 

With  respect  to  visual  proofs  of  the  moribund 
human  influence,  I  might  refer  to  a  hundred  ad- 
mitted instances.  The  following  narrative  is  so 
remarkable,  and  so  well  attested,  that  although 
it  has  been  already  given  to  the  world,  I  shall 
preface  with  it  those  histories  that  I  can  give 
at  first  hand.  It  is  from  Mrs.  Bray's  Life  of 
Thomas  Stothard,  ll.A.,  and  relates  to  the  death 
of  Stothard's  eldest  sou,  Thomas,  who  was  killed 
by  an  accident  at  the  age  of  thirteen. 

After  mentioning  t  hat  the  boy's  mind  had  been 
much  and  religiously  impressed  by  a  singular 
dream  that  he  had  had  three  months  before  the 
accident,  Mrs.  Bray  thus  proceeds : 

"But  there  was  a  more  awful,  a  yet  more 
mysterious,  circumstance  connected  with  the 
boy's  death,  which  the  afflicted  mother  used  to 
relate,  and  to  which  Alfred  Stothard,  on  reading 
my  first  account  of  it,  added  some  few  particu- 
lars previously  unknown  to  me,  as  he  liad  de- 
rivedi  them  from  his  parents.     I  do  not  pretend 


to  judge  of  it.  It  might  have  been  the  effects  of 
a  deceptio  visus,  produced  by  a  strong  and 
anxious  imagination ;  or  it  might  nave  lieen  a 
warning  more  than  natural.  It  is  not,  however, 
my  pkce  to  decide  what  it  was,  but  simply  to 
relate  those  particulars  which  so  deejjly"  im- 
pressed the  mind  of  one  whose  veracity  was 
never  questioned  in  the  relation  of  them. 

"  On  the  day  the  fatal  accident  occurred,  the 
boy,  in  a  very  lively  mood,  came  to  his  father, 
and  asked  him  to  give  him  some  money,  with 
permission  to  go  out  and  buy  a  bird.  His  re- 
quest was  graAed,  and  he  left  the  house.  As 
it  afterwards  appeared,  on  his  way  to  make  the 
purchase,  he  called  on  a  favourite  schoolfellow 
to  ask  him  to  go  with  him.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stot- 
hard that  aftemoou  proposed,  what  they  oflen  did 
in  the  summer  months,  to  take  a  walk  together 
in  the  neighbourhood,  or  in  one  of  the  parks. 
They  went,  therefore,  to  their  sleeping-room  to 
make  some  change  of  dress.  Mrs.  Stothard 
had  desired  a  servant  to  air  a  gown  and  to 
bring  it  up  to  her  room.  The  servant  had 
neglected  this  last  part  of  the  order.  Mr.  Stot- 
hard was  standing  l^efore  a  glass  vrith  his  back 
towards  Jilrs.  Stothard,  when  she  suddenly  ex- 
claimed (as  if  addressing  her  son),  '  Tom,  what 
do  you  here  ?  But,  as  you  are  here,  go  down 
and  tell  the  servant  to  bring  up  my  gown.* 

"  Mr.  Stothard,  knowing  that  his  son  was  out 
by  his  permission,  ssiid,  with  extreme  surprise, 
'  What  do  you  mean  ?  Tom  cannot  be  here ;  he 
is  gone  out  to  buy  a  bird.' 

" '  I  saw  him  but  this  instant,  standing  by  the 
side  of  the  bed  yonder,'  replied  Mrs.  Stothard, 
and  a  cold  chiU  ran  through  her  husband's  veins, 
as  she  added,  that,  when  she  spoke  to  him,  he 
moved  strangely,  seemed  to  stoop  down,  and 
she  saw  him  no  more.  She  was  greatly  agitated, 
yet  retained  a  perfect  possession  of  her  senses ; 
but  almost  began  to  doubt  their  evidence,  wiien 
she  heard  a  knock  at  the  house-door.  On 
eagerly  inquiring  who  it  might  be,  the  servant 
told  her  that  two  strangers  were  below,  asking 
for  Mr.  Stothard.  She  rushed  down  the  st^urs 
aud  wanted  to  know  their  business.  They  would 
tell  her  nothing,  but  persisted  in  their  desire  to 
see  her  husband.  He  at  length  appeared.  They 
requested  to  speak  with  him  alone.  'It  is 
about  Tom,'  said  Mrs.  Stothard,  in  the  greatest 
perturbation  of  mind.  Mr.  Stothard  and  the 
gentlemen  went  into  a  front  parlour :  the  door 
was  shut.  The  anxious  mother  could  not 
restrain  the  feelings  of  agonised  curiosity  that 
possessed  her ;  she  listened  at  the  door,  and 
lieard  that  her  son  Thomas  was  shot  dead  by  a 
schoolfellow,  who  was  accidentally  handling  a 
gun,  and  who,  not  knowing  it  to  be  loaded, 
aimed  it  at  the  unhappy  boy  when  they  were 
about  going  out  together." 

Sucli  is  the  remarkable  story  told  by  Mrs. 
Bray.  Of  sinnilar  narratives,  all  bearing  upon 
the  same  point,  I  could  relate  a  hnudred.  In- 
deed, it  is  a  sort  of  evidence  that  is  always  accu- 
mulating on  my  hands. 

A  well-known  medical  man,  whom  I  will  call 
Sigismond,  narrated  to  me  the  following : 
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"  I  was  staying."  said  lie,  "  down  in  Wales,  at 
a  beautiful  but  lonely  cottage.  1  was  in  a 
uiclauclioly  aud  dibtressed  mood,  oa  accouut  of 
nu  absent  friend  whom  I  dearly  loved,  and  whom 
T  knew  to  be  dangerously  ill.  One  evening,  late 
in  autumn,  I  was  sitting  by  a  fire,  which  was  ac- 
ceptable at  that  season,  but,  as  I  am  fond  of  air, 
had  left  unclosed  the  window  of  my  little  sit- 
tinff-room,  which  opened  down  to  the  ground, 
ana  gave  access  to  the  lawn  in  front  of  the 
house.  There  was  a  bright  moon  shining  out  of 
doors,  so  that  I  could  sec  distinctly  anything 
moving  in  the  garden.  Suddenly  I  saw  very 
near  to  the  window  what  seemed  to  me  the  face 
and  figtue  of  the  friend  about  whom  I  was 
anxious.  I  did  not  sec  him  as  a  shadow,  or  as 
an  unsubstantial  shape  and  coinage  of  the  brain, 
but  as  a  real  material  being,  as  completely  ex- 
ternal to  myself  as  you  are  at  this  moment.  As 
the  last  accounts  of  my  friend  had  been  more 
favourable,  I  made  no  doubt  it  was  himself,  who 
had  by  some  miracle  come  down  to  Wales.  I 
must  say,  however,  that  this  was  more  an  im- 
pression arising  from  the  reality  of  the  appear- 
ance than  any  consequence  of  reasoning  about 
the  matter,  ^e  whole  took  place  so  quickly,  I 
had  no  time  to  reflect.  I  went  out  to  meet  my 
friend.  But,  as  I  passed  into  the  garden,  he  seemed 
to  recede  from  me,  and  to  retire  altogether  from 
my  view.  I  went  round  the  little  territory, 
calling  out  and  looking  round  the  shrubbeiies 
for  my  friend ;  but,  as  I  saw  nothing,  I  b^an 
to  conclude  the  whole  affair  had  been  my  fancy. 
So  I  returned  into  the  parlour,  saying  to  my  self, 
'  How  strange  !'  I  sat  down  by  the  fire  again, 
but,  with  a  sort  of  restlessness,  had  taken  a 
different  chair  to  what  I  had  at  first,  and  pkced 
myself  in  it  on  the  other  side  to  where  I  had 
been  sitting  before,  so  that  the  empty  chair 
faced  me.  Suddenly,  as  I  lifted  up  my  eyes,  I 
saw  my  friend  sitting  in  the  opposite  chair.  This 
time  there  seemed  no  possibility  of  illusiou. 
There  he  was,  looking  at  me  most  kindly  and 
affectionately.  The  light  of  the  fire  shone 
brightly  on  Iris  face,  which  was  a  remarkably 
handsome  one,  and  which  now  bore  the  aspect 
of  hcidth.  There  was  about  the  countenance  a 
beauty  and  a  radiance  that  looked  angelical, 
and  wluch  I  shall  never  forget.  The  next  mo- 
ment I  lost  my  recollection,  and  was  only 
aroused  from  a  kind  of  fainting  fit  by  the  resto'- 
rativcs  applied  by  my  landlady,  who  had  heard 
me  fall  heavily  on  the  floor,  where  she  found  me 
lyingscnseless." 

I' Well,"  I  asked,  "  and  was  your  friend  dead  ?" 
"  Yes,  he  had  died  on  the  same  night,  aud,  as 
far  as  could  be  ascertained,  at  the  very  hour 
when  T  thought  I  saw  him." 

"^  Well,"  1  asked,  «  docs  not  this  strike  you?" 
"It  is    singular,  ccrtaiulv,"   respnded  the 
doctor;  "but  my  fainting  fit  showed  I  was  in  a 
disordered  state,  such  as  might,  probably,  pro- 
duce an  ocular  illusion." 

Yes,  but  what  sav  you  to  your  friend  having 
died  at  the  identical  time  of  his  appearing  to 

"Oh!"  was  the  answer,  "that  was  certainly 


a  singular  coincidence;  aud  yet  I  consider  it 
only  as  a  coincidence." 

It  is  remarkable  how  generally— indeed  uni- 
versally— I  have  found  that,  like  Dr.  Sigismond, 
the  seers  of  apparitions  were  not  behevers  in 
apparitions.  I  do  not  fiud  that  fear  or  super- 
stition has  grown  out  of  these  visitations,  but 
the  contrary ;  and  this  unbelieving  belief,  this 
^uiet  acceptance  of  a  fact  as  a  fact,  argues, 
TL  think,  an  instinctive  feeling  that  such  visita- 
tions arc  subject  to  a  natural  law,  and  are  no( 
those  real  presences  from  another  world,  at  the 
idea  of  which  we  revolt  as  with  an  innate  sense 
of  disorder  and  incongruity. 

Another  singular  fact,  respecting  thought- 
impressing  by  dying  friends,  is  that  nearly  all 
the  apparition  stories  which  have  been  related  to 
me  by  the  seers  themselves  have  not  come  out 
of  the  hiouths  of  pale,  wUd,  distractedly  staring 
mortals,  but  of  decent-looking  bodies,  who  were 
remarkable  for  wliat  is  called  "good  sense." 
Sometimes,  as  in  the  foregoing  story,  the  nar- 
rator has  been  a  doctor,  a  man  of  fact,  and  ma- 
terialistic tendency;  sometimes  a  staid  mathe- 
matician, who  wornd  ask,  a  propos  of  Milton's 
Paradise  Lost,  the  famous  question,  "  What  does 
it  prove  ?"  Another  remarkable  thing  is,  that  all 
these  common-sense  narrators  believed  in  their 
own  stories,  but  not  in  ghosts ;  and  that,  when 
hard-pressed  by  the  number  of  recorded  visions 
similar  to  their  own,  which  invariably  occurred 
under  similar  circumstances,  namely,  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  person  supposed  lo  be  beheld 
was  in  the  act  of  dying ;  all  agreed  in  one  com- 
mon explanation,  visual  delusion  and  mere  coin- 
cidence. 

These  ghost-seers,  then,  were  not  credulous 
persons  ;  nay,  so  little  credulous,  as  to  refuse  to 
connect  by  any  substantial  link  two  phenomena 
which — not  twice,  but  twenty  times — occurred 
in  sequence.  Philosophy  says  otlierwise,  the 
doctrine  of  chances  says  otherwise,  Bacon  and 
Babbage  (in  any  matters  not  ghostly)  say  other- 
wise. Phenomena  that  happen  more  than  a  fcAV 
times  coincidcntly  are  allowed  to  be  related  in 
the  manner  of  cause  and  effect. 

The  two  instances  of  simple  vision  resulting 
from  thought-impressing  at  the  moment  of 
death,  which  I  am  about  to  bring  before  the 
reader,  were  related  to  me  by  just  one  of  those 
undeniable  witnesses.  They  were  told  me  bj 
the  Kev.  W.  W — n,  mathematical  tutor  at  one 
of  the  Cambridge  colleges  :  a  man  of  talent,  aud 
of  undoubtedly  hard  brains,  for  he  has  written 
more  than  one  work  upon  the  most  crabbed 
questions  of  Fluxions  and  the  Differential  Cal- 
culus— works  highly  esteemed. 

Number  One  happened  to  the  Professor  him- 
self. 

"  When  I  was  about   ten  years   oU"   (W. 

W n  loquitur)  "  1  was  taken  much  notice  of 

by  a  lady  of  rank  and  fortune.  My  own  mother 
being  dead,  this  excellent  person  almost  supplied 
to  me  her  place.  Very  often  1  stayed  for  weeks 
in  her  house.  The  last  time  that  this  was  t  he 
case.  Lady  M.  was  suffering  from  indisposiilion. 
First  she  kept  her  room,  then  her  bed.     I  had 
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not  seen  her  for  some  days,  but  that  she  was 
dangerously  ill  I  vas  not  told.  Indeed,  from 
her  native  kindness  of  heart,  I  am  sure  all  those 
about  me  were  studiously  warned  not  to  alarm 
or  distress  me  by  speaking  to  me  of  Lady  M.'s 
precarious  state.  Yet,  though  I  felt  that  the 
■watchful  care  of  this  lady  was  still  over  mc, 
that  through  her  invisible  attention  my  meals 
were  brouglit  to  me  as  usual,  and  my  pony  came 
to  the  door  at  the  accustomed  hour,  I  was  rather 
pining  for  the  society  of  my  kind  friend,  and 
often  asking,  *  When  shall  I  be  allowed  to  see 
Lady  M.  ?'  The  answers  to  this  question  were 
evasive.  But  the  last  thing  a  child  thinks  of 
is  death.  I  had  no  fear  that  Lady  M.  would 
die. 

"  One  night  I  was  lying  in  my  little  bed.  It 
was  winter.  The  fire  cast  a  bright  light  all  over 
the  room.  I  had  not  lon^  been  in  beef :  I  had 
not  been  asleep.  Indeed,  1  know  that  I  was  at 
that  moment  as  wide  awake  as  I  am  now. 
Suddenly,  rhough  I  neither  saw  nor  heard  the 
door  open,  I  saw  Lady  M.  quite  distinctly,  ad- 
vancing as  if  from  the  door  towards  my  bed. 
She  was  dressed  in  a  white  wrapper.  The  fire 
shone  upon  her  face.  I  never  doubted  that  it 
was  herself.  Stretching  out  my  arms,  I  cried, 
*  Oh  !  Lady  M.,  are  you  indeed  come  once  more 
to  see  your  little  prince  ?'  (her  favourite  name 
for  me).  But  she  did  not  answer  a  word.  She 
came  on  to  within  a  certain  distance  of  my  bed, 
then  stood  still,  and  looked  upon  me  with  such 
an  intense  expression  of  kind  affection  that  I 
never  saw  equalled.  Then,  somehow,  I  can 
hardly  tell  in  what  manner,  she  seemed  to 
retreat  from  me,  and,  as  it  were,  to  go  out  through 
the  wall.  She  was  gone.  But  I  did  not  feel 
frightened.  I  supposed  that  Lady  M.,  having 
come,  as  she  sometimes  did,  to  my  room,  to  see 
I  had  everything  comfortable,  had  feared  to 
disturb  me  by  speaking,  and  so  had  gone  out 
quietly  somehow  by  the  door,  or  a  door,  of  course. 
So  I  fell  asleep,  greatly  comforted  and  pleased  by 
having  seen  Lady  M. 

"  The  next  morning  there  was  a  mixture  of 
silence  and  mysterious  sound  in  the  house. 
Strange  persons  crept  about.  I  was  hindered 
from  going  near  the  door  of  Lady  M.'s  chamber. 
At  last  I  was  told,  in  answer  to  my  reiterated 
entreaties  that  I  should  see  Lady  M.,  for  she  was 
now  well,  I  said  (had  she  not  come  herself  to 
my  room  the  preceding  night  ?),  that  Lady  M. 
was  dead — had  expired  at  the  very  moment  (as 
f»r  as  could  be  ascertained)  when  I  had  seen 
her,  the  evening  before,  come  to  my  bedside 
and  look  at  me  so  yearningly." 

I,  of  course,  asked  the  Professor  if,  by  possi- 
bility, Lady  M.  (unwatched  during  that  moment) 
might  really  (as  in  the  case  of  some  other  sup- 
posed spectre)  have  come  to  his  bedside,  and 
returned  to  die  in  her  own  room  ?  The  Pro- 
fessor declared  that  such  a  thing  was  impos- 
sible, for  Lady  M.'s  own  mother,  knowing  her 


daughter's  moments  were  numbered,  had  never 
left  the  sick-bed  for  a  single  moment,  and  in 
her  arms  the  poor  patient  breathtd  her  last,  at 
the  identical  time  when  the  appearance  visited 
Mr.  W n. 

The  second  story  told  mc  by  mathematical 
Reverend  W n,  runs  thus : 

At  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  was  a  pro- 
fessor of  the  name  of  Fallowes,  ci-devant  senior 
wrangler,  "  a  rosy  man  right  plump  to  see." 

He  was  an  especid  friend  of  Mr.  W n,  who 

was  in  the  haoit  of  seeing  him  constantly.  One 

morning  calling  upon  him,  IMr.  W n  found 

his  friend  in  his  dressing-gown  at  a  later  hour 
than  usual,  reclining  on  his  sofa,  and  lookinj^ 
pale  and  dispirited.    To  continue  in  the  wor(£ 

of  Mr.  W n  :  "  I  asked  Fallowes,  '  ^Vhat  is 

the  matter  with  you  ?  Are  you  ill  r'  *  No !  I 
am  not  ill.'  I  rallied  him  on  his  despondency, 
and  entreated  him  to  tell  mc  the  cause.  He 
said,  '  You  will  laugh  at  me  if  I  tell  you.'  I 
assured  him,  I  promised  him,  that  I  would  not. 
At  length,  after  much  pressing,  he  said, '  If  ever 
I  saw  any  one,  I  saw  my  friend  M.  last  night  at 
the  foot  of  my  bed.'  '  Why,'  replied  I,  '  he  is 
in  Scotland.'  '  I  know  it !'  said  Fallowes,  *  and 
that  is  the  wonder  of  it,  and  the  horrible  thing. 
For  he  appeared  to  me  with  dripping  hair,  and 
swollen  features,  and  with  all  the  appearance  of 
a  drowned  corpse.  And  I  cannot  get  it  out  of 
my  head  that  something  has  happened  to  him.' 
*  My  dear  friend,'  I  said,  '  you  have  only  had  a 
horrible  dream,  and  be  siire  nothing  will  come 
of  it.'  However,  do  all  I  could,  I  found  it  im- 
possible to  remove  the  impression  from  Fallowes's 
mind.  For  days  he  continued  melancholy,  and  at 
length  one  morning  he  put  a  letter  into  my  hands 
with  merely  these  words :  '  You  see  I  was  right !' 
The  letter  was  to  narrate  that  on  the  very 
night  when  Fallowes  had  received  the  impres- 
sion, his  friend  had  been  drowned  in  crossing  a 
ford  in  Scotland." 

Many  of  my  contemporaries  at  Cambridge  will 
remember  that  portions  and  distortions  of  this 
story  (of  which  I  now  give  the  correct  version) 
were  dimly  bruited  aliout,  and  that  it  was  re- 
ported (which  was  the  truth)  that  Fallowes  could 
never  endure  to  be  interrogated  on  the  subject. 
They  will  also  bear  witness  that  Fallowes  did 
not  look  like  a  man  addicted  to  seeing  ghosts. 
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CUAPTEll  XIX.      AX  OPINION. 

Worn  out  by  anxious  watching,  Mr.  Lorry 
fell  asleep  at  his  post.  On  the  tenth  morning  of 
his  suspense,  he  was  startled  by  the  shining  of 
the  suu  into  the  room  where  a  heavy  slumber 
had  overtaken  him  M'hen  it  was  dark  night. 

He  rubbed  his  eyes  and  roused  himself;  but 
he  doubted,  when  he  had  done  so,  whether  he 
was  not  still  asleep.  I'or,  going  to  the  door  of 
the  Doetor's  room  and  looking  m,  he  perceived 
that  the  shoemaker's  bench  and  tools  were  put 
aside  again,  and  that  the  Doctor  himself  sat 
reading  at  the  window.  He  was  in  his  usual 
'  morning  dress,  and  his  face  (which  Mr.  Lorry 
could  distinctly  see),  though  still  very  pale,  was 
calmly  studious  and  attentive. 

Even  when  he  had  satisfied  himself  that  he 
was  awake,  Mr.  Lorry  felt  giddily  uncertain  for 
some  few  moments  whether  the  late  shoemaking 
might  not  be  a  disturbed  dream  of  his  own ;  for, 
did  not  his  eyes  show  him  his  friend  before  him 
in  his  accustomed  clothing  and  aspect,  and  em- 
ployed as  usual ;  and  was  there  any  sign  within 
their  range,  that  the  change  of  which  he  had  so 
strong  an  impression  hail  actually  happened? 

It  was  but  the  inquiry  of  his  first  confusion 
and  astonishment,  the  answer  being  obvious.  If 
the  impression  were  not  produced  by  a  real  cor- 
responding, and  sufficient  cause,  how  came  he, 
Jarvis  Lorry,  tiicre?  How  came  he  to  have 
fallen  asleep,  in  his  clothes,  on  the  sofa  in  Doc- 
tor Manette's  consulting-room,  and  to  be  de- 
bating these  points  outside  the  Doctof's  bed- 
room door  in  tlie  early  morning  ? 

Within  a  few  minutes.  Miss  Pross  stood  whis- 
pering at  his  side.  If  he  had  had  any  particle 
of  doubt  left,  her  talk  would  of  necessity 
have  resolved  it;  but  he  was  by  that  time 
clear-headed,  and  had  none.  He  advised  that 
they  should  let  the  time  go  by  until  the  regular 
breakfast-hour,  and  should  then  meet  the  Doc- 
tor as  if  nothing  iinusnal  had  occurred.  If  he 
appeared  to  be  in  his  customary  state  of  mind, 
Mr.  Lorry  would  tlicn  cautiously  proceed  to 
■seek  direction  and  guidance  from  tlie  opinion  he 
had  been,  in  his  anxiety,  so  anxious  to  obtain. 


Miss  Pross,  submitting  herself  to  his  judg- 
ment, the  scheme  was  worked  out  witii  care. 
Having  abundance  of  time  for  his  usual  me- 
thodical toilette,  Mr.  Lorry  presented  himself  at 
the  breakfast-hour  in  his  usual  white  linen  and 
with  his  usual  neat  leg.  The  Doctor  was  sum- 
moned in  the  usual  way,  and  came  to  break- 
fast. 

So  far  as  it  was  possible  to  comprehend  him 
witliout  overstepping  those  delicate  and  gradual 
approaches  which  Mr.  Lorry  felt  to  be  the  only 
sate  advance,  he  at  first  supposed  that  his 
daughter's  rcaniage  had  taken  place  yesterday. 
An  incidental  allusion,  purposely  thrown  out,  to 
the  day  of  the  week,  and  the  day  of  the  month, 
set  him  thinking  and  counting,  and  evidently 
made  him  uneasy.  In  all  other  respects,  how- 
ever, he  was  so  composedly  himself,  that  Mr. 
Lorry  determined  to  have  the  aid  he  sought. 
And  that  aid  was  his  own. 

Therefore,  when  the  breakfast  was  done  and 
cleared  away,  and  he  and  the  Doctor  were  left 
together,  Mr.  Lorry  said,  feelingly : 

"  My  dear  Maneltc,  I  am  anxious  to  have 
your  opinion,  in  confidence,  on  a  very  curious 
case  in  which  I  am  deeply  interested ;  that  is 
to  say,  it  is  very  curious  to  me ;  perhaps,  to  your 
better  information  it  may  be  less  so." 

Glancing  at  his  hands,  which  were  discoloured 
by  his  late  work,  the  Doctor  looked  troubled, 
and  listened  attentively.  He  had  already  glanced 
at  his  hands  more  than  once. 

"Doctor  Manette,"  said  Mr.  Lorry,  touching 
him  affectionately  on  the  arm,  "  tlie  case  is  the 
case  of  a  particularly  dear  friend  of  mine.  Pray 
give  your  mind  to  it,  and  advise  me  well  for  his 
sake — and  above  all,  for  his  daughter's— his 
daughter's,  my  dear  Manette." 

"  If  I  understand,"  said  the  Doctor,  in  a  sub- 
dued tone,  "some  mental  shock ?" 

"  Yes !" 

"Be  explicit,"  said  the  Doctor.  "Spare  no 
detail." 

Mr.  Lorry  saw  that  they  understood  one  an- 
other, and  proceeded. 

"My  dear  Manette,  it  is  the  case  of  an  old 
and  a  prolonged  shock,  of  great  acutcness  and 
severity,  to  the  affections,  the  feelings,  the— the 
—  as  you  express  it — the  mind.  The  mind. 
It  is  the  case  of  a  shock  under  which  the  sufFercr 
was  borne  down,  one  cannot  say  for  how  long, 
because  I  believe  Jie  cannot  calculate  the  time 
himself,  and  there  arc  no  other  means  of  getting 
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at  it.  It  is  the  case  of  a  shock  from  which  tlie  suf- 
ferer recovered,  by  a  process  that  lie  cannot  trace 
himself— as  I  once  heard  him  pulilick  relate  in 
a  striking  wianiicr.  It  is  4 he  case  ot  a  shodk 
from  which  he  has  recovered,  so  conrrpleleiy,  as 
to  be  a  liighly  intelligent  man,  capable  of  close 
application  of  mind,  and  great  exertion  of  body, 
and  of  constantly  making  frcfih  addition  Lo  Lis 
stock  of  knowlcdf^e,  \\'hicli  was  already  rery 
large.     But,  unfortunately,  theie  ha»  been,"  be 

Caused  and  took  a  deep  breath— "a  alight  re- 
ipse." 

The  Doctor,  in  a  low  voice,  asked,  "Of  how 
long  duration?" 

"Nine  days  and  nights." 

"  How  did  it  show  itself?  I  iafer,"  glancmg 
at  his  hands  again,  "in  the  resumption  of  some 
old  pursuit  connected  with  the  tAiook?" 

"Tliat  is  the  fact." 

*'Now,  did  you  ever  see  him,'*  askod  the 
15octor,  distinctly  and  collectedly,  though  in  the 
same  low  voice,  "  engaged  in  that  pursuit  origi- 
naUy?" 

"Once." 

"And  when  the  relapse  fell  on  him,  was  he  in 
most  respects — or  in  all  respects — «b  lie  was 
thenr 

"I  think,  in  all  resppcts." 

"You  spoke  of  his  daughter.  Does  his  daugliter 
know  of  tnc  relapse  P" 

"  No.  It  has  Deen  kept  from  ber,  mad  I  'hope 
will  always  be  kept  from  her.  It  is  known  omly 
to  myself,  and  to  one  other  who  may  be  trusted." 

Tlie  Doctor  grasped  his  hand,  and  mnrmured, 
"That  was  very  kind.  That  was  very  thought- 
ful !"  Mr.  Lorry  grasped  his  hand  in  return,  and 
neither  of  the  two  spoke  for  a  little  while. 

"  Now,  my  dear  Manette,"  said  Mr.  Lorry,  at 
length,  in  his  most  considerate  and  most  affec- 
tionate way,  "  I  am  a  mere  man  of  business,  and 
unGt  to  cope  with  such  intricate  and  difficult 
matters.  I  do  not  possess  the  kind  of  informjir 
tion  necessary;  I  do  not  possess  the  kiad  of  in- 
telligence ;  I  want  guiding.  There  is  no  man 
in  this  world  on  whom  I  could  so  Tcly  for  right 
guidance,  as  on  you.  Tell  me,  htwr  does  this 
relapse  come  about  ?  Is  there  danger  of  an- 
other ?  Could  a  repetition  of  it  be  prevented  F 
How  should  a  repetition  of  it  be  tresrted  P  How 
does  it  come  about  at  all  ?  What  can  I  do  for 
«y  friend  ?  No  man  ever  can  hare  been  more 
desirous  in  his  heart  to  serve  a  friend,  than  I  am 
1»  serre  mine,  rf  I  knew  how.  But  I  don't 
know  how  to  originate,  in  such  a  case.  If  your 
sagacity,  knowledge,  and  experience,  eoula  put 
me  on  the  right  track,  I  might  be  able  to  do  so 
much  ;  unenlightened  and  undirected,  I  can  do 
so  little.  Pray  discuss  it  with  me ;  pray  enable 
me  to  see  it  a  little  more  clearly,  and  tcadi  me 
bow  to  be  a  little  more  useful.' 

Doctor  Manette  sat  meditating  xfter  these 
earnest  words  were  ^pokea,  and  Mr.  Lorry  did 
not  press  liim. 

^  I  t  hmk  it  nrobaMe,"  said  tlie  I>«>tar,  hrosk- 
ing  silt  iHc  with  an  cfftn-t,  "  that  thcudapseyou 
have  described,  my  dear  friend,  was  n^  -quite 
wrfDrescen  by  its  su'bject." 


"  AVas  it  dreaded  by  him  ?"  Mr.  Lorry  ven- 
tured to  ask. 

"  Ycry  mudi."  He  said  it  wiCr  *n  involun- 
tary ill  udder.  "You  have  no  idea  how  such  an 
apprehension  weiglis  on  the  «afferer's  mind,  and 
how  diflicult — how  almost  impossible — it  is,  for 
him  to  force  himself  to  utter  a  word  upon  the 
topic  ( bat  oppresses  him." 

"  Would  he,"  !ib\^  Mr.  Lorry,  "  be  sensibly 
relieved  if  lie  coidd  prevail  upon  himself  to  im- 
part that  secret  brooding  to  any  one,  when  it  is 
on  him?" 

"  1  think  so.  But  it  is,  as  I  have  told  you, 
next  to  impossible.  I  even  believe  it — ^in  some 
cases— to  ijc  quite  impossible." 

"  Now,"  said  Mr.  Lorry,  gently  laying  his 
hand  on  the  Doctor's  arm  again,  after  a  short 
silence  on  both  sides,  "  to  what  would  you  refer 
this  attack  ?" 

"  I  believe,"  returned  Doctor  Manette,  "  that 
there  had  been  a  strong  and  extraordinary  re- 
vival of  the  train  of  thought  and  remembrance 
that  was  the  first  cause  of  the  malady.  Some 
intense  associartious  of  a  most  distressing  nRture 
were  vividly  recalled,  I  tbink.  It  is  jirobablc 
that  tiiere  had  long  been  a  dread  lurking  in  his 
mind,  that  those  associations  would  be  i-ecalled — 
say,  under  certain  circumstances — say,  on  a  par- 
ticular occasion.  He  tried  to  prepare  himself, 
in  vain ;  perhaps  the  effort  to  prepare  himself, 
made  him  less  able  to  bear  it." 

"  Would  he  remember  what  took  place  iu  the 
relapse  P"  asked  Mr.  Lorry,  with  natural  iiesi- 
tation. 

Tlie  Doctor  looked  desolately  round  the  room^ 
shook  his  iiead,  and  answered,  iu  a  low  voice, 
"Not  at  all." 

"  Now,  as  to  the  future,"  hinted  Mr.  Lorry. 

"As  to  the  futjure,"  said  the  Doctor,  recover- 
ing firmness,  "  I  should  have  great  hope.  As  it 
pleased  Heaven  in  its  mercy  to  restore  him  so 
soon,  I  should  have  great  hope.  He,  yielding 
under  the  pressure  of  a  complicated  something, 
long  dreaded  aud  long  vaguely  foreseen  and  con- 
tended againsft,  and  recovering  after  the  cloud 
had  burst  and  passed,  I  should  hope  that  the 
worst  was  over." 

"  Well,  well !  That's  good  eomfort.  I  am 
thankful !"  said  Mr.  Lorry. 

"  1  am  thankful !"  repeated  tJie  Doctor,  bond- 
ing his  head  with  reverence. 

"  l^icre  are  two  o<^er  points,"  said  Mr.  Lorry, 
"  on  -which  I  sm.  asxicms  to  be  instructed.  I 
»ay  f*e>  on  ?" 

''  You  cannot  do  your  baead  n  'better  aenrice." 
The  Boctor  gave  iiim  kis  Itnid. 

"To  the  first,  tlien.  He  is  of  a  studioos 
habit,  and  unusiMklly  -oiergetic ;  he  applies  him- 
self with  great  ardour  to  the  acquisition  of  pro- 
fessional iniowledge,  to  the  oouducling  of  eipc- 
riments,  to  nMiy  thijigs.  New,  does  he  do  too 
BMich?" 

*'  I  tlrink  oot.  It  may  be  the  character  of 
his  mind,  to  be  always  in  singular  need  of  occu- 
patiMi.  That  may  be,  in  part,  natural  ta  it; 
in  part,  the  result  of  Action.  The  less  it  was 
occupied  with  hsulthy  things,  the  more  it  would 
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be  in  danger  of  turning  in  the  unhctallliy  direc- 
tion. Ue  mscy  have-olMei'voil  •iiimself,  md  nade 
tiie  dboovcry." 

"  Y«u  are  sure  Uutt  be  is  avt  usder  too  great 
a  strain?" 

"I  khkk  I  ani  quhc  8«re  ef  tt." 

"  My  4e*r  iiauette,  -if  4w  *»«re  overworked 

BOW " 

"  My  dear  Lorry,  I  dowHt  if  that  could  easily 
be.  Inhere  has  been  a  violunt  stress  in  oue 
direction,  and  it  needs  a-counbei-weight." 

"  iEixciwe  fDfi,  OS  «  persistent  man  of  business. 
Assuming  for  a  moment,  that  Ue  wit  over- 
worked ;  it  would  sbow  k&eM  in  some  imewal 
of  tliis  disowier  ?" 

"  I  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not  tbiak,"  said 
Doctor  Manette  with  tt»e  firmness  of  «elf- 
convictioB,  "  that  anything  but  the  one  train 
of  MSMwtion  would  renew  it.  I  tbiok  tliat, 
imttiMii,  nothing  but  son\e  e&twardiuary 
jaiMM  <tf  tl)*t.  -cikonl  could  renew  it.  After 
^riMlklMiHfV«Md,  And  after  his  MC6i9«rj,  I  find 
it4ificuU  to  iaagiue  any  such  violent  sounding 
>of  ibat  tfoiHg  «fftun.  I  trust,  and  I  almMt  ke- 
iiev«,  tbat  the  ou-otuaatMiees  likely  to  rtmaw  it 
«re  «sbintaie(L" 

Mb  «|poke  with  tfie  diffidence  of  a  mm  w^ 
kncwMwiriigbt  a  thing  would  overset  the -de- 
lioate  orgftaisaUou  of  tite  mind,  and  yet  with  the 
confidtaco  of  a  man  who  had  slowly  won  bis 
SMiDaMe  out  of  personal  euduranoe  aad  dis- 
tress. It  was  not  for  his  friend  to  abate  that 
confidence.  He  professed  himself  more  relieved 
and  eaoeuniged  than  be  really  ^vas,  and  ap- 
,  pnnphwl  1m  second  and  last  point.  He  felt  it 
to  be  the  aost  ditUcult  of  all ;  but,  remembering 
his  old  Sunday  morning  conversatiou  with  Miss 
Pross,  and  rememl)ering  wliat  he  had  seen  in  the 
last  nine  days,  he  knew  that  he  must  fuoe  it. 

"  The  occupation  resumed  under  the  iufiueuce 
of  this  passing  aifltction  so  happily  recovered 
from,"  said  Mr.  Lorry,  clearing  his  throat,  "we 
will  call  —  BUoksinith's  work.  Blaoksmitli's 
work.  We  will  say,  to  put  a  case  and  for  the  s^e 
of  illustration,  tliul  he  liad  l)ecn  used  in  kis  bad 
lime,  to  work  at  a  little  forge.  We  will  say 
that  be  was  unexpectedly  found  at.  bis  forge 
agaiu.  Is  it  uot  a  pity  tuat  its  should  keep  it 
bybim?" 

The  Doctor  shaded  his  forebead  witk  bis  band, 
and  boat  4is  foot  nervously  on  the  ground. 

"Sb  km  alwagrs  kept  it  by  him,"  said  Mr. 
Lorry,  witb  am  anxious  look  at  kis  friend. 
"  Now,  would  it  not  be  better  tbat  be  sbottld  let 
it  go  ?" 

Still,  tbe  Doctor,  witb  shaded  fM«heid,beat 
his  foot  nervously  on  tbc  ground. 

"  You  do  uot  find  it  t>asy  to  miviat  dm  f "  said 
Mr.  LiRj.     "  I  quite  uaderstaAd  it  to  be  a 

nm  ynliyti.     And  vet  I  tlkink "     Aad 

tiMre  be  ahook  bis  head,  and  stopped. 

"  You  see,"  said  Doctor  Manette,  turning  to 
him  after  an  uneasy  pause,  "  it  is  very  baro  to 
explain,  consistently,  Uic  innerBOst  workings  of 
this  poor  man's  mind,  lie  oaoe  yeaiaed  so 
friffbtfuliy  fur  tliat  occupation,  «iia  it  was  so 
welcome  when  it  came ;  no  doubt  it  relieved  his 


pain  so  much,  by  substituting  the  perplexity  of 
the  lingers  for  the  perplexity  of  tbe  brain,  and 
by  substitutin?,  as  he  became  more  practised, 
the  ingenuity  of  the  hands  for  tlie  ingenuity  of 
the  mental  torture;  tltat  he  has  never  been  able 
to  bear  the  thouglit  of  putting  it  quite  out  of 
his  reach.  Kven  now,  when,  I  believe,  he  is 
imore  hopeful  of  bimsclf  than  he  has  ever  been, 
and  even  speaks  of  himself  with  a  khid  of  con- 
fidence, the  idea  tliat  lie  might  need  that  old 
«m^loyment,  and  not  find  it,  gives  bim  a  tsadden 
sense  of  terror,  like  that  which  onejnay  fancy 
ati'ikes  to  the  heart  of  a  lost  child." 

Ue  looked  like  his  illustration,  as  be  nosed 
his  eyes  to  Mr.  Lorry's  face. 

"But  may  not— mind  !  1  ask  for  informa- 
tion, as  a  plodding  man  of  business  who  only 
deals  with  suoli  material  objects  >«s  guineas, 
shillings,  and  bank-notes — may  not  the  retention 
of  the  thing,  involve  the  retention  of  the  idea  P 
If  the  thing  were  gone,  my  dear  Manette,  might 
not  tlie  fear  go  wUh  it?  In  short,  is  it  not  a 
concession  to  the  misgiving,  to  keep  tbe  foi^e  ?" 

Tiiere  was  another  silence. 

"  You  see,  too,"  said  the  Doctor,  trenmlously, 
"it  46  aaeh  au'okl companion." 

"  I  would  net  Jaeep  it,"  said  Mr.  Lorry,  shaking 
his  bead ;  for*  lie  i^ned  in  fimwess  as  he  saw 
tbe  Doctor  dis(^ueted.  ^'I  w»«dd  recommend 
him  to  sacrifice  it.  I  only  want  your  authority. 
I  am  sure  it  does  no  good.  Come  !  Give  me 
your  authority,  like  a  dear  good  man.  For  his 
daughter's  sake,  my  dear  Manette !" 

Very  strange  to  see  what  a  struggle  there 
was  within  him  ! 

"  In  her  name,  then,  let  it  be  done  ;  I  sanction 
it.  But,  I  would  not  take  it  away  while  be  was 
present.  Let  it  be  removed  wlien  he  is  not 
there ;  let  him  miss  his  old  companion  after  an 
absence." 

Mr.  Lorry  readily  engaged  for  that,  and  the 
conlereuce  was  ended.  They  passed  tlie  day  in 
the  country,  and  tbe  Doctor  was  quite  restoired. 
On  the  tliree  following  days,  he  remained  fper- 
fectly  well,  and  on  the  fourteenth  day,  be  went 
away  to  join  Lucie  and  lier  husband.  The  pre- 
caution that  had  been  taken  to  account  for  his 
silence,  Mr.  Lorry  had  prev'iously  explained  to 
him,  and  he  had  written  to  Lucie  in  accordance 
with  it.,  and  she  liad  no  suspicions. 

On  the  night  of  the  day  on  whicli  he  left  the 
bouse,  Mr.  Lorry  went  into  bis  room  with  a 
chopper,  saw,  chisel,  and  hammer,  attended  by 
Miss  Pross  carrying  a  ligbt.  There,  with  closed 
deors,  and  in  a  mysiecious  «nd  guilty  m:uiner, 
Mr.  Locry  backed  tbc  shocmid^er's  bench  to 
fiieees,  wbtie  Miss  Pross  held  the  candle  as  if 
she  were  assisting  at  a  murder — for  whicli,  indaed, 
im.  Iter  grimaess,  «be  was  no  unsuitable  figovB. 
the  bu  ruing  «f  tinbody  (preTsieuslr  leduflodto 
pieces  conveniaat  for  ike  fmrpoae^,  was  «Mn- 
jneaoed  witbout  -deluy  in  tbe  kitobeu  fire ;  and 
the  toob,  shoes,  and  leather,  were  buried  in  the 
garden.  So  wicked  do  H-' — -'■-•:.  —■i.--r-^cj 
appear  to  bancst  minds,  i  ss 

Frosa,  wbiieeaguged  in  tl.^  .v,; »^.>..  i„  .^oir 

deed  and  iu  ibe  rcmmal  of  ita  twees,  ainost 
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felt,  and  almost  looked,  like  accomplices  in  a 
horrible  crime. 

CHAPTER  XX.      A  VVEK. 

When  the  newly-married  pair  came  home, 
the  first  person  who  appeared,  to  offer  his  con- 
gratulations, was  Sydney  Carton.  They  had  not 
been  at  home  many  hours,  when  he  presented 
himself.  He  was  not  improved  in  habits,  or  in 
looks,  or  in  manner ;  but,  there  was  a  certain 
rugged  air  of  fidelity  about  him,  which  was  new 
to  Uie  observation  of  Charles  Darnay. 

He  watched  his  opportunity  of  taking  Darnay 
aside  into  a  window,  and  of  speaking  to  him 
when  no  one  overheard. 

"Mr.  Darnay,"  said  Carton,  "1  wish  we 
might  be  friends." 

"  We  are  already  friends,  I  hope." 
"  You  are  good  enough  to  say  so,  as  a  fashion 
of  s]>eech ;   but,  I  don't  mean  any  fashion  of 
speech.     Indeed,  when  I  say  I  wish  we  might 
be  friends,  I  scarcely  mean  quite  that,  either." 

Charles  Darnay — as  was  natural — asked  him, 
in  all  good-humour  and  good-fellowship,  what  he 
did  mean? 

"  Upon  my  life,"  said  Carton,  smiling,  "  I 
find  that  easier  to  comprehend  in  my  own 
mind,  than  to  convey  to  yours. '  However,  let 
me  try.  You  remember  a  certain  famous  occasion 
when  I  was  more  drunk  than — than  usual  ?" 

"I  remember  a  certain  famous  occasion  when 
you  forced  me  to  confess  that  you  had  been 
drinking." 

"I  remember  it  too.  The  curse  of  those 
occasions  is  heavy  upon  me,  for  I  always  re- 
member them.  1  hope  it  may  be  taken  into 
account  one  day,  when  all  days  are  at  an  end  for 
me! — Don't  be  alarmed;  1  am  not  going  to 
preach." 

"I  am  not  at  aU  alarmed.  Earnestness  in 
you,  is  anything  but  alarming  to  mc." 

"Ah!"  said  Carton,  with  a  careless  wave  of 
his  liand,  as  if  he  waved  that  away.  "  On  the 
drunken  occasion  in  question  (one  of  a  large 
number,  as  you  know),  I  was  insufl!crable  about 
liking  you,  and  not  liking  you.  1  wish  you 
would  forget  it." 

"  I  for^t  it  long  aTO." 
"  Fashion  of  speecli  again  !  But,  Mr.  Dar- 
nay, oblivion  is  not  so  easy  to  me,  as  you  re- 
present it  to  be  to  you.  I  have  by  no  means 
forgotten  it,  and  a  light  answer  does  not  help  me 
to  iorget  it." 

"  If  it  was  a  light  answer,"  returned  Dar- 
nay, "  I  bc^  your  forgiveness  for  it.  I  had 
no  other  object  than  to  turn  a  slight  thing, 
which,  to  my  surprise,  seems  to  trouble  you  too 
much,  aside.  I  declare  to  you,  on  the  faith  of 
a  gentleman,  that  1  have  long  dismissed  it  from 
my  mind.  Good  Heaven,  what  was  there  to  dis- 
miss !  Have  I  had  nothing  more  important  to 
remember,  in  the  great  service  you  rendered  me 
that  day  P" 

"  As  to  the  great  service,"  said  Carton,  "  I 
am  bound  to  avow  to  you,  when  you  speak  of  it 
in  that  way,  that  it  was  mere  professional  clap- 
trap.   I  don't  know  that  I  cared  what  became 


of  you,  when  I  rendered  it. — Mind  !  I  say  when 
I  rendered  it ;  I  am  speaking  of  the  p:ist." 

"  You  make  light  oi  the  obligatio..,"  returned 
Darnay,  "but  I  wiU  not  quarrel  vrilhyour  light 
answer." 

"  Genuine  truth,  Mr.  Darnay,  trust  mo !  I 
have  gone  aside  from  my  purpose  ;  I  was  speak- 
ing about  our  being  friends.  Now,  you  Icnow 
me ;  you  know  I  am  incapable  of  all  the  higher 
and  better  flights  of  men.  If  you  doubt  it,  ask 
Stryvcr,  and  he'll  tell  you  so." 

"  I  prefer  to  form  my  own  opinion,  without 
the  aid  of  his." 

"  Well !  At  any  rate  you  know  mc  as  a  dis- 
solute dog,  who  has  never  done  any  good,  and 
never  will." 

"  I  don't  know  that  you  '  never  will.'  " 

"  But  I  do,  and  you  must  take  my  word  for 
it.  Well !  If  you  could  endure  to  have  such  a 
worthless  fellow,  and  a  fellow  of  such  indifferent 
reputation,  coming  and  going  at  odd  times,  I 
should  ask  that  I  might  be  permitted  to  come 
and  go  jis  a  privileged  person  here;  that  1 
mi^ht  be  regarded  as  an  useless  (and  I  would 
add,  if  it  were  not  for  the  resemblance  I  detected 
between  you  and  me,  an  unornamental)  piece  of 
furniture,  tolerated  for  its  Sid  service  and  taken 
no  notice  of.  I  doubt  if  I  should  abuse  the 
permission.  It  is  a  hundred  to  one  if  I  should 
avail  myself  of  it  four  times  in  a  year.  It 
would  satisfy  me,  1  dare  say,  to  know  that  I 
had  it." 

"Will  you  try?" 

"That  is  another  way  of  saying  that  I  am 
placed   on  the  footing  I   have   indicated.      I» 
thank  you,  Darnay.     i  may  use  that  freedom 
with  your  name  ?" 

"  I  think  so.  Carton,  by  this  time." 

They  shook  hands  upon  it,  and  Sydney  turned 
away.  Within  a  minute  afterwards,  he  was,  to 
all  outward  appearance,  as  unsul)stantial  as  ever. 

When  he  was  gone,  and  in  the  course  of  an 
evening  passed  with  Miss  I'ross,  the  Doctor, 
and  Mr.  Lorry,  Charles  Darnay  made  some 
mention  of  this  conversation  in  general  term.s, 
and  spoke  of  Sydney  Carton  as  a  problem  of 
carelessness  and  recklessness.  He  spoke  of  him, 
in  short,  not  bitterly  or  meaning  to  bear  hard 
upon  him,  but  as  anybody  might  who  saw  him 
as  he  showed  himself. 

lie  had  no  idea  that  this  could  dwell  in  the 
thoughts  of  his  fair  young  wife  ;  but,  when  he 
afterwards  joined  her  in  their  own  rooms,  he 
found  her  waiting  for  him  with  the  old  pretty 
lifting  of  the  forehead  strongly  marked. 

"  We  are  thoughtful  to-night !"  said  Darnay, 
drawing  his  arm  about  her. 

"  Yes,  dearest  Charles,"  with  lier  hands  on  his 
breast,  and  the  inquiring  and  attentive  expres- 
sion fixed  upon  him  ;  "  we  are  rather  thoughtful 
to-night,  for  we  have  something  on  our  mind 
to-night." 

"  What  is  it,  my  Ijucie  ?" 

"  Will  you  promise  not  to  press  one  question 
on  me,  if  I  beg  you  not  to  ask  it  ?" 

"  Will  1  promise  ?  What  will  I  not  promise 
to  my  Love  r" 
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What,  indeed,  with  his  hand  putting  aside 
the  poldcn  hdir  from  tlic  check,  and  his  other 
band  against  the  heart  th;it  beat  for  him  ! 

"  I  tliink,  Charles,  poor  Mr.  Carton  deserves 
more  consideration  and  respect  tlian  jou  ex- 
pressed for  him  to-night." 

"  Indeed,  my  own  ?    Why  so  ?" 

"  That  is  what  you  are  not  to  ask  me.  But 
I  think — 1  know — lie  does." 

"  If  you  know  it,  it  is  enough.  What  would 
you  have  mc  do,  my  Life  ?" 

"  I  would  ask  you,  dearest,  to  be  very  gene- 
rons  with  him  always,  and  very  lenient  on  his 
faults  when  he  is  not  by.  1  would  ask  you 
to  believe  that  he  has  a  heart  he  very,  very, 
seldom  reveals,  and  that  there  are  deep  wounds 
iu  it.     My  dear,  1  have  seen  it  bleedinp." 

"  It  is  a  pai;iful  reflection  to  me,"  said  Charles 
Darnay,  quite  astounded,  "  that  I  should  have 
<loiIc  him  any  wrong.  I  never  thought  this  of 
him." 

"  My  husband,  it  is  so.  I  fear  he  is  not  to 
be  reclaimed  ;  there  is  scarcely  a  hope  that  any- 
thing in  his  character  or  fortunes  is  reparable 
now.  But,  I  am  sure  that  he  is  capable  of 
good  things,  gentle  things,  even  magnanimous 
things." 

She  looked  so  beautiful,  in  the  purity  of  her 
faith  in  this  lost  man,  that  her  husband  could 
have  lookal  at  her  as  she  was,  for  hours. 

"  And,  O  my  dearest  Love  !"  she  urged,  cling- 
ing nearer  to  him,  laying  her  head  upon  his 
breast,  and  raising  her  eyes  to  his,  "  remember 
how  strong  we  are  in  our  happiness,  and  how 
weak  he  is  in  his  misery  !" 

The  supplication  touched  him  home.  "  I  will 
always  remember  it,  dear  Heai-t !  I  will  rc- 
momocr  it  as  long  as  I  live." 

He  bent  over  the  golden  head,  and  put  the 
rosy  lips  to  his,  and  folded  her  in  his  arms.  If 
one  forlorn  wanderer  then  pacing  the  dark 
streets,  could  have  heard  her  innocent  disclosure, 
and  could  have  seen  the  drops  of  pity  kissed 
away  by  her  husband  from  the  soft  blue  eyes  so 
loving  of  that  husband, 'he  might  have  cried  to 
tlic  night — and  the  words  would  not  have  parted 
from  his  lips  for  the  first  time — 

"  God  bless  her  for  her  sweet  compassion !" 


SHIPS  AND  CREWS. 

What  is  the  Naval  Question  ? 

It  comprises  all  sorts  of  inquiries  in  one, 
and  that  one  is  really  this :  Can  Great  Britain 
be,  at  sea,  in  these  davs,  what  she  wiis  in  old 
days?  Midcc  that  all  clear,  and  your  work  is 
done.  She  can,  on  one  condition  —  that  no 
energy  nor  expense  be  spared  in  carrying;  out 
the  object.  No  one  can  reasonably  uoabt 
this,  whatsoever  views  he  may  briii^  to  the 
consideration  of  the  question,  and  wiih  what- 
soever preconceived  opinions  he  may  have  ascer- 
tiiinod  all  about  our  Position  and  Policy  from 
the  excellent  work  of  "  A  Naval  Peer,"  from  tlie 
l)ook  by  Mr.  Hans  Busk,  or  from  other  recent 
AHthorities. 

How  Britain  came  to  be  such  a  maritime  power 


as  she  has  been  and  is  ?  It  is  not  an  alTair  of  race 
only,  nor  of  insular  position  only  ;  but  of  these 
two  fundamental  tnings  working  upon  each 
other,  and  both  worked  upon  by  our  political 
history.  Some  will  tell  you  that  commerce 
created  our  marine ;  but  what  created  our  com- 
merce ?  and  how  long  would  our  commerce  have 
lasted  if  we  had  not  been  able  to  protect  it  by 
force  ?  Originally,  of  course,  it  must  have  been 
something  in  our  blood  that  fitted  us  for  the  sea ; 
but  this  would  not  have  produced  our  greatness 
alone.  The  Saxons  seem  never  to  have  kept  a 
navy  till  the  Danes  forced  it  upon  them.  The 
Norman  invasion  was  unopposed  in  the  Chan- 
nel, but  it  led  to  the  Cinque  Ports  being  esta- 
blished, and  to  a  constant  communication  be- 
tween England  and  Normandy  very  favourable 
to  nautical  progress.  The  Plantagcnet  wars 
with  France  had  the  same  effect ;  and,  in  those 
days,  we  were  as  victorious  at  sea  as  in  later 
times.  Now  it  is  worth  notice  that  what  we 
call  seamanship  has  changed  its  character  quite 
as  much  as  other  things,  and  that  if  steam  is 
one  change  more,  we  ought  to  remember  the  con- 
soling as  well  as  the  alarming  side  of  the  fact. 
Steam,  they  tell  us,  is  an  affair  of  science.  Very- 
true.  But  so  was  it  an  affair  of  science  when 
the  old  rough  hand-to-hand  fighting,  between 
huge  galleys,  was  exchanged  for  the  evolutions 
of  squadrons  under  Blake  and  Nelson.  It  was  a 
French  Jesuit — L'Hoste — who  was  one  of  the 
earliest  and  best  writers  on  naval  tactics.  But 
we,  too,  became  masters  in  the  tactics,  and  why 
not  now  in  the  new  tactics  P 

It  is  steam  war  versus  old  war  that  makes 
the  great  feature  of  the  new  generation,  and  un- 
doubtedlydescrvcs  the  most  careful  inquiry.  Still, 
let  us  remember  that  success  in  war  depends  at 
bottom  on  moral  and  physical  stiperiority,  and 
that  the  conditions  under  which  tliis  is  exerci.sed, 
though  of  great,  are  only  of  secondary  import- 
ance. 

Certainly  the  rapidity  of  the  change  is  a 
conspicuous  feature  iu  it.  So  late  as  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  ago,  there  was  not  a  screw 
liner  known,  and  tne  steamers  were  all  paddle 
steamers.  Our  ideal  of  a  line-of-battle  ship 
was  one  of  Sir  William  Symonds's  vessels 
built  for  sailing,  and  beautifid  to  behold. 
Now,  there  are  not  much  above  a  dozen  effec- 
tive sailing  liners  in  the  navy,  and  they  are 
chiefly  used  as  guard  and  receiving  ships.  The 
best  are  converted  into  screws ;  all  new  liners 
are  built  for  screws ;  and,  when  a  great  battle 
comes,  it  will  be  fought  with  screws.  This 
Spring,  England  and  France  had  some  thirty- 
five  of  them  afloat  each,  and  both  are  still 
building  steadily. 

"Steam" — this  is  the  regular  saying — "has 
bridged  the  Channel."  The  exact  amount  of 
truth  here  is,  that  it  has  made  it  easier  to 
bridge.  But  there  are  the  piles  and  piers  to  lay 
down,  and  our  fleet  must  be  disposed  of  before 
that  is  possible.  All  talk  of  invasion  is  based 
on  the  supposition  that  the  Channel  is  cleared 
of  our 
across. 


r   SQuadrons  before  the  army  is  brought 
s.    That  secured,  steam  has  shortened  the 
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time  necaasary  for  tbe  transit,  and  there  i» 
sofficieat  fine  weather  in  tlie  coaise  of  svJBBf 
summer  to  make  a  satisfactory  iwissag*  pa* 
sible. 

It  is  plain  that,  under  these  ciiwomstanwa, 
cvei7thing\viUdepeiidoiitheoldstoryofthe"ooin- 
niaiiiof  theGhuniiel."  If  Englishinouaud  Freiidi- 
meu  are  reWively  wiiat  tliey  were,  and,  have 
takea  equal  |)aiii3  with  tlie  now  work,  the  Engtish- 
maji  ought  to  beat.  Twenty  scnew  liners  uudtr  the 
uoioa  jaek  ought  to  beat  the  saiuc  oi*  ai  greater 
number  under  the  ti-icohar.  But — seamanship  ? 
"Well,  the  same  kiiid  of  seamanship  will  not  be 
employed,  tluit  is,  ia  peiH'ectly  (iae  wealhar  and 
smooth  water,  and  .soing  into  action  with  masts 
bare.  But  even,  uwdoc  tliese  circiuristanccs  ( tlie 
most  favourablo  to  tlie  Fi-ench)  tliere  will  bs 
fleet-manoeuvring  ncoeasary,  an  eye  for  com- 
binaiiions,  a  general  readiness  in  clearings  -wtreok 
and  otiier  obstructions  for  action,  and  iu 
aotiou,  in  wliich  wo  cm^^  to,  have  the  sups^. 
riority.  Of  coiiisae,  inOi.  manjp  accidanis.  may 
oocur ;  such  as  a  foulod  screw,  to  meet  th» 
coaseqjueiices  of  which  requires  the  old.  seac 
mMilike  qualities.  iVnd,  wiwu  it  comes  to 
making  sail,  and  woiiing  under  sail,  whatever 
advantages  we  ever  liad,  oughtstillto  be  on  our 
side.  Assuming,  in  fadi,  »  pnefeo*-  equality  of 
conditions  between  tw»  squadr»B»,  ndiy  should 
the  new  seamanship  give  unless  ad.v:uit.age  than 
the  old  ?  It  wiis  once  new,  and  we  had  to  laarn 
it,  and  ^wedid;so  successfully.  All  that  is  wani.ed 
is  tlmb  w«  sliall  leam,  as  Str  Howard  Douglas 
enforces  upou  us,  and  not  content  ourselves 
with  thinking  Uiat  there  is  some  inyatio  quality 
in.  our  blood  which  will  enable  us.  to  do  miracles 
upon  salt  water  more  than,  anywhere  else.  This 
last  notion  is. loudly  maintained  by  many  British 
amateurs,  whose  stomachs  indignantly  revolt 
agaiua^  ii  by.  the  time  ttkey  got.  outside  tdie 
T*ore. 

Assuming,  then,  that  a  perfect  British  screw 
fleet  will  defeat  a  ditto  of  any  otlm;  natMn,  the 
next  question  ig,  how  we  have  bean  aeomnnio- 
dating  ourselves  to  those  changes  winch  alone 
could  bring  such  mi  assumption  into  a  moment's 
doubt?  GuchI  dock  yards,  good,  ships,  good  men, 
and  good  discipline — these  luic  the  ueoessitias  for 
a  sovereign  of  the  soas; 

If  wo  wanted  a  proof  o£  tbfi  fismwit  zcajb  in 
naval  matters  (aod.  tliere  an»-  at.  sooie  forfali- 
ceming  from  any.  inquirer  at  onoe),.  it  \w}idd 
h*:  a£Bi}Bd«d  by  th»  f  am  iliac  instenar  of  Char^ 
bflBi§|;  lilierc  wa  hawe,.  or  ratiui  tbey  have,  a 
kind'  of  model  modern  doekyard,  free  from  the 
faults  of  old  ones,  and  rich  iaidl  that  ougjxfc  to 
be  found  in  the  new.  Itis  much  nearer  to  us  than 
older  French  arsenals,  is  built  in  the  amoolhest 
part  of  tlie  Chamuil,  and  oa  a,  scale  suiicd 
to  the  most  formidable  prcparatious.  Take  Koi-ts. 
mouth  iuid  Ply  luoutli  dockyardsy  and  you  find  tlia( 
there  is  a  great  deal,  of  time  lokt  in  conscqiumoe 
of  the  departmeufcs  being,  sepaiat©  from  each 
otlier;  wheroas  rigging,  anniug,  andvietuallingali 
gp  on  ai.  Cherbourg  witliin  the  same  walla>  In  our 
porta. above  named,  boat.^  iigliters,  buoys,  keep 
cudlessly  niovhig  througli  the  yellow  water  (at 


tbft  risk  erf  veM^  and  oifcerw-""  '•■■-'nginir 
Roods) ;  \^il»,  in  dlMbowi^,  eve  r  1 1.  on 

board  from- th»  whRrfs,  aloagmd*.  c  ship 

lies.  Aad'  sej  of  course,  with  coaling.  Coal 
must  W  hoisted  out  of  a  sliip's  hold,  ;uid  thus 
taken  on  board — a  tedious  process,  "  hateful  to 
the  seamen,"  as  The  Naval  Pfee»  justly  ob- 
serves, ioetead  of  being  moved'  fbon  the  quays 
by  machinery,  as  in  tiie  Normaa  poit.  i^^n, 
the  Cherbourg  authorities  don't  ""hulk'*"  their 
seamen  as  we  do  in  narrow,  dirty,  old-fashioned 
hulks;  but  march  them  aboard  comfortably. 
Irom  a  kiud  of  naval  barracks.  Surely 
all  these-  are-  sensible  business  arrangements 
vastly  a«|»erioB-to  our  cAd  liappy-go-lucky  way  of 
managmg-imMew;  and  wt^i  to  teach  us  to 
mend  it.  Thtkjmit-  ar»  ike  "positions"  on 
which  fleefa»retraatforiM(iMshineiii  and  repair; 
and  rapidity  in,  and  convaemenoe  for,  refitting  a 
fleet  would  be  half  the  battle  in  war  time. 
That  the  French  are  eminently  business-like  in 
their  way  of  doing  wwrk  was  shown  at  Genoa  iu 
the  late  war. 

This  general  saperiority,  oi  sizes,  and  ot 
arrangements  about  Cherboucg,  and  its  nearness 
(only  fitiy-t wo  miles)  to  our  coast,  makes  Cher- 
bourg an  ugly  neighbour.  Blockade  it,  you 
will  say,  as  GoUingwood  did  Toulon,  so  per- 
sistently. Nobody  supposes  lliat  such  tra- 
ditions will  not  be-  Iwuestly  acted  on  by  our 
service.  But  blockades  have  been  evaded  be- 
fore ;  and  a  steam  fleet,  running  twelve  miles  an 
hour,  would  not  be  so  easy  to  catch  if  once  a 
feint  had  drawn  the  blookadiug  force  from  before 
its  prison.  Observe,  too,  as  an  instance  of  the 
oi-ganisation  of  Cherbourg,  that;  French  slnps 
can  enter  Cherbourg  docks  at  all  times  of  high 
water,  and  that  our  ships  can  only  enter  those 
of  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth  during  spring 
tidrs. 

The  fortification  of  our  dockyards  and  arsenals 
involve  a  militsHy  question.  But  it  is  not  deoied 
tlmt  Cherbourg  is  very  strong  from  that  point 
of  view,  nor  that  the  improvements  which  uaare 
been  going  on  at  PortsoDutii  o£  lata  years  still 
fall  short  of  wiiat  is  ^antsdi 

Turn  now  to  the  question  of  ships.  It  is  a 
curious,  fact,  illustrative  of  the  exoellent  dia- 
racter  of  our  seamen,  that  we  English  have 
never  been  so. superior  in  ship-building  as  some 
among  us  seem  to  fancy.  We  imitated  the 
Dutch,  before  boating  thoin*  hi.  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  \re  captured  from  the  French,  be- 
fore beating  them,  iu  the  eightcent-h  century.. 
Some  of  our  finest  vessels  woi-e  prizes  duiing  the 
laet  wai\  and  inflicted  deadly  injury  oathe  nation 
that  had  produced  thet.i.  Nelson's  oxclamar 
tion»  "  TImnk  God,  tlie  Spauiartla  cannot  build 
meji !"  is  well  kiiown.  So  that  the  mere  fact  of 
the  French  having  fine  veseels  is  not  one  which 
ought  to  alarm  or  astonish  us  by  itself.  When  a 
lal4)  wit,  who  had  onoe  been  a  sailor,  heard  that 
the  French  wore  building  stamners  rapidly,  he 
saidi  "  Glad  of  it— vw  want  a  few  more !" 

But.,  su^ipose  tbe  French  AatM  beeu  building 
on  a  scale  which  alters  the  old  proportions  of 
force  betweea  the  two  cuuutciea  ia  this  depart- 
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meat  ?  W*  ar»  &  naval  piMver,  before  all  unci 
above  aU :  a  pmror  that  luM  ill  root*  in  Hf  Ma, 

like  a  watcr-pkuiA.  The  aca  laada  ub  neb  Md 
powerful;  gave  tt»  cobniea;  brai^Ut  ua  eo«i> 
incrcc ;  Utta  bcsn,  not  eoe  bri^  m  it  vna-  to 
Venice,  bu)l:  our  none  aaai  our  fD«ter-mother. 
We  ou^ht  to  be  a  natdi  £arall  tfce  wai4()  afloafc; 
ajul,  virtually,  we  have  keen  so.  K  ¥m«je,  then, 
becomes  eiiualljstronff. afloat,  with  uss  we  mu«t 
l,.^\,.  ; —  ,.,t..„„,  ..(jjng.  There  waa  a  tuna  when 
MK  wmilil  have  secrocsk  aii  ab- 

hur...    .  line  France  accepted  naval  iu' 

feriority  to  Engiaod  as  a  mere  natter  of  counie. 
Bttt  tliaft  time  baa  sfoiie  by — went  by  twenty 
years  agftand  laore.  tJiulcr  Louis  Philippe  tlieve 
was  a  resolute  determtnatioB  cxliibited  to  match 
US,  if  possible,  ia  maal  raafcterSy  by  tli«  Ihrcitek 
<:uTenimeiit ;  and  the  Pkioce  de  JoinriBe  took 
the  lead  in  showing'  how  it  ouglit  to  be  set 
about.  lias  tiie  reader  ever  perused  the  priace's 
paper  on  the  Mediterraneaa  Squadron,  which 
appeared  in  tiie  lierue  des  Deux  Moiides  in 
August,  1S52?  It  is  equally  curious  from  its- 
facts  and  from  its  tone.  His  hifjhness  s1m»w» 
liow  a  French  squadron  gradually  formed  itself, 
ill  l^.V.K  on  tlie  Levant  station,  and  amounted 
til  liiir'.teu  vessels  in  the  Novcmberof  that  year. 
It  was  the  time  of  the  Turicisk  ihfficulties,  on 
which  France  and  England  held  different  views, 
and  tlie  prince  espresses  himself  with  great 
frankness,  on  the  feeling  inspired  in  lire  squuiiron 
by  the  neighbourhood  of  ours.  His  athniral — 
LaUndc — was  oue  of  their  best  officers^  and 
spared  no  pains  to  make  his  fojce  qualified  for 
every  contingency.  A  sentence  shall  show  us 
the  sentitnent  prevailing  oa  board  his  ships : 

"^The  Vanguard  (says  Prince  de  Joinville)  priswd 
close  to  us,  as  if  the  better  to  shtiw  h«r  miperioritr. 
It  was  a  beuntifnl  rcafel ;  oar  jeulbus  eyes  conld  tliid 
nothing  to  critici:9C  in  her.  .  .  .  1l«e  commaiidor — 
an  old  ninn  of  noble  and  respectaUh  figwn — itajed 
in  Ilia  bnlcony,  and  saluted  as  in  paastng.  Pfei-ka|)B 
wo  were  prejudiced,  but  we  thoughli  \m  saw  in  tlin 
salutation  another  expression  then  tkat  of  oordiality ; 
and  a  tliousand  bitter  memories  made  our  hearts 
BwelL" 

Pretty  strong  this!  It  conjures  op  in,  my 
mind  the  whole  scene — Besika  Bay,  \rith  the 
plains  of  Troy  behind — black  rockv:  Tencdos 
away  opposite — French  and  English  racing  eaoh 
other,  wliere  Trojans  and  ' '  '  ..!  fought  fiice 

to  I  ace  ages  ago.    I  reme  i  i  nguard  (oue 

of  Symotuls's  finest  line-ot'-imn-o  ;ji.ij>«)  well.  She 
was  nut  only  in  beautiful,  Ikat  two.  in  Inxisnous 
order;  what  sailors  call  "a  gianwrbread  ship." 
But,  bless  jotv  hiditat,  •&  Si»  D.  JD.  (the 
"  noble  and  respeckoUe^  never  meait  anything 
sarcastir  in  bowing  that  fine  grey  hcatlof  his! 
We  did  c%|Mat  to  come  to  WbWxS  with  your  ships 
titat  winter,  aad  most  of  nexfc  year;  and  our 
squaoboB  was  aot  all  it  ouglit  to  hove  been, 
except  in  heart.  But  we  took  thing*  cooUy, 
and  never  thought  of  pouting  and  sneeciny,  as 
you  seera  to  think  we  must  have  been  cbin^. 

A  few  pages  afterwards^  the  prince  goes  <m, 
speaking  of  the  time  when  the  Eaiitem  question 
was  more  teid  more  complicated : 


^Oitt  mimdno,  equal  in  nuMWr  tv  the  British 
sqaaUnn,  w«»  wovth,  mere  tinm  it.  W*  fired^  a* 
well  a»  itkty  ^  sad  we  were  very  superior  to  tiMm  ut 
inantMMTea,  ...  To  m  tki»  ipatkule  ua»  the  umat 
rmvakenmg  ofFramM ;  w«  famd  la  it  tn  wjitymm^ 
ami  a  patriotic  tatitfmetion  timt  we  eoulif  not  exj/rnB.^ 
No  doubt  their  enthusiasm  was  genuim;,  an4 
oax  "  Naval  Peer"  tells  us  that  Lalaiuie  went  so 
far  as  to  ask  leave  to  attack  the  British  flee*. 
It  is  woith  people's  while  to  reflect  on  all  this.; 
for  the  greki.  object  of  the  French  government 
was  to  estabiieh  "  a  tradition ;"  and,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  victory,  the  tradition  of  a  squadcoa 
that  believed  it  could  have  got  a  victory  is, 
it  thought,  better  than  nothing. 

The  daager  blew  over.     Lnglaud  went  her 
owa  road,  and  France  did  not  resist  hex.     Ia  a 
few  moutlia  we  youngsters  were  all  singing, 
"^  And  what  became  of  Malimoud  Bey  ? 

He  nMuirted  his  raoke  and  be  rotU  awaj ; 

And  d — d  his  eyes  if  he  would  stay 

At  tbei  siei;^  of  St.  John  d'Acre  !" 

By  '41  the  Mediterranean  station  had  relapsed 
iatoits old, plsasairt,  geutkaaaoiy, and  disstpoted 
dnlnessi  Blit  the  French  have  been  proud  ever 
since-  of  **  Fcseadre  de  hi  Me'diterrane'e,"  and  o£ 
the  compllinieats  paid  to  it;  by  Sir  Charles  Napier 
in  ParliameHt;  and  we  may  date  from  1^39-40 
a  new  hopefulness  and  activity  in  the  French 
marine.  Since  that  time  they  have  never  wanted 
the  powei'fid'  aaui  disciplined  nucleus  of  a  strong 
force. 

The  face  of  France  changed  in  '48 ;  the  mo- 
narchy vanidied  in  a  cab;  but  Prance,  once 
more  isevolntifflttised,  did  not  neglect  her  navy. 
That  very  year  she  appointed  a  commission— an 
enqiietc  parlenieutairc — to  overhaul  the  marine 
affairs  of  her  empire,  to  report,  nnd>  to  rceem>- 
mead.  The  commission  did  all  three,  in  many 
scores  of  bosiness-like  sittings.  I  can  only, 
from  my  spacer  give  the  briefest  notices  of  the 
result*  cQine  U>  by  the  commissioners,  after 
examining  eightv-uine  witnesses;  but  here  ate 
a  fenv  of  them,  abridged  from  the  valuable  work 
of  our  "  Naval  Pcfrr :" 

"  The  number  of  Itne^of-lmtttle  ships,  fl.xe*  at 
fortj  in  f846,  to'  he  nUed'  to-  forty-flve,  er  thirty 
iidbat  and>  ttfteen'  b»ildinif." 

"  like  sqaadron  of  evalwtion;  t»  oonsist  of  tea  sail 
dfl  die  Une;" 

"^Jb  steauf-eagins  t«r  be  fitted  fa>  aU  shipa  of  tbe 
LuM." 

"  Twenty  frtgwtas  of  great  apaed^  and  tweBty  of 
less,  recommended." 

"The  cKinmaiid  ni  Gbrts  at  naval  posts  to  be  under 
the  JTini-itor  of  Wariiio." 

"■The  Fn8criptn>n3furitiim-an(f  EevAPermoaente 
(»r  be  pr«8erve«i."' 

''  Naval  eadets  in  tikv  sdkool-ship  to  be  at  Ma 
three  mnntli»  in  a  yenr." 

"  AmuD)9  akripal  carafianns  dien  shall  be  a  apeaial 
body  of  seamen  gonnfflk" 

"  The  ature  of  ooale  at  the  ooeaik  pofia  abaUr  b« 
always  for  one  year  at  iIm  laaet." 

Here  is  a  htin<i^il  of  dlragon's  teeth  out  of 
monv,  to  be  sown  for  futare  croaa  of  "glory* 
of  tlie  French  stamp  as  quickly  an  nossiblte. 
And  no  doubt  the  recommendations  of  tuis  com- 
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jnissiou  have  been  steadily  attended  to  —  and 
most  especially  since  the  Russian  war.  During 
the  brief  interval  since  that  struggle  (when  the 
French  fleets,  actmg  with  ours,  made  a  very  re- 
spectable figure)  our  neighbours  have  been 
more  active  than  ever.  Tlie  tables  in  Mr. 
Hans  Busk's  Navies  of  the  World  surprise  us 
by  showing  how  new  their  big  ships  are— tiieir 
Algesiras,  Eylau,  Arcole,  and  so  forth.  It  is  im- 
possible to  get  perfectly  exact  information  on 
such  points,  and,  in  times  like  these,  the  facts 
are  changing  every  week.  But  the  general  im- 
pression to  be  derived  from  the  authorities  is  that, 
during  this  summer,  Frauce  has  been  equal  to  us 
in  line-of-battle  force,  and,  on  the  whole,  ahead 
in  the  matter  of  frigates.  Our  largest  vessels 
seem  somewhat  superior  to  theirs,  taken  alto- 
gether. Their  nineties,  however,  of  which  a 
line  of  battle  would  be  mainly  composed,  seem 
to  be  fit  to  stand  up  against  the  corresponding 
class  of  any  other  navy. 

Superiority,  however,  does  not  depend  on 
ships  only.  Superiority  is  the  result  of  the 
aggregate  of  advantages.  Say  that  wood,  iron, 
and  energy,  enable  the  Trench  to  turn  out 
thirty -two  screw-liners  to  our  thirty-two  —  to 
keep*  twelve  in  commission  to  our  twelve  in 
any  given  sea,  and  so  on— a  phenomenon,  we 
must  expect,  if  we  don't  work  harder  than  they, 
what  is  the  next  point  of  comparison  ?  Just  at 
present  it  is  rather  a  disadvantageous  one  for 
us ;  it  opens  the  question  of  "  manning." 

The  French  meet  this  difficulty  like  a  great 
military  and  despotic  power.  Their  "inscrip- 
tion" simply  views  the  whole  seamen  of  France 
as  liable  to  serve  in  the  marine,  and  organises 
them  accordinglv.  The  Minister  of  Marine  dis- 
poses of  ninety  thousand  seamen,  as  our  Scotland- 
yard  disposes  of  the  metropolitan  police.  The 
whole  system  is  different  from  ours,  and  based 
on  difi'erent  principles.  Our  ancestors  went  to 
work  in  a  free-and-easy  way  in  manning  the 
nav^.  They  respected  the  liberty  of  Jack  at 
ordinary  times,  and  were  glad  to  have  him  as  a 
volunteer;  but  they  had  no  notion  of  doing 
•without  him  when  tae  country  was  threatened ; 
and,  when  fitting  out  for  war,  they  pressed  him, 
remorselessly.  Tliere  are  old  gentlemen  now 
tottering  about  the  seaports  who  think  that  "  a 
hot  press"  would  put  everything  to  rights ;  but 
they  must  have  observed  tne  signs  of  the  times 
to  lit  tic  purpose,  if  they  fancy  that  the  system 
would  be  found  practicable  in  1859. 

Is  there  a  naval  officer  who  has  not  waited  for 
weeks  and  months  in  port  till  II. M.S.  Intolerable, 
or  H.M.S.  Procrastination  had  got  men  enough 
to  proceed  to  her  station  decently  ?  Devices 
are  resorted  to  of  all  kinds  to  coax  them  to 
enter.  Sometimes,  seamen  are  made  drunk  and 
"done  out  of  their  certificates  "—not  a  very 
honourable  method.  Sometimes  bills  of  an  elec- 
tioneering character  are  placarded  over  seaport 
towns,  calling  on  men  to  rally  round  So-and- 
So,  the  popular  skipper  of  the  Such-aud-Such. 
Then  it  is  that  a  captain's  former  commissions 
are  brought  up  against  him— if  he  has  been  a 
tiglit  hand,    "a  regular  devil;"   if,   when  he 


"  had"  the  Peahen,  the  black-list  was  large,  the 
"liberty"  (leave  to  ^o  ashore)  scanty,  and  all 
the  rest  of  it.  A  captain's  character  sticks  to  him 
through  life,  and  is  an  important  element  in  the 
manning  question.  The  Admiralty  have  been 
known  to  reserve  an  unpopular  appointment  till 
the  time  when  the  vessel  has  been  manned  under 
somebody  else,  and  to  effect  the  change  at  the 
last  moment.  Every  "  dodge  "  of  the  kind  tells 
against  the  service  in  the  long  run ;  for  sailors 
have  longer  memories  than  people  generally 
think,  and  a  sharp  eye  (like  the  rest  of  the 
world)  to  their  own  convenience.  If  the  Ad- 
miralty goes  on  the  principle  of  "using"  them, 
they  fairly  repay  the  Admiralty  by  "usmg"  it. 

Manning  is  our  greatest  difficulty,  and  end- 
less plans  have  been  suggested  of  meeting 
it.  The  men  do  not  positively  dislike  the  roysu 
service  ;  only  they  prefer  the  greater  freedom  of 
the  merchant  seaman's  life.  You  send  ingenious 
gentlemen  to  make  speeches  to  them  at  the 
seaports.  They  tell  them  of  the  advantages  of 
the  navy,  and  they  tell  them  what  is  literally 
true.  You  live  more  comfortably,  Jack,  in  a 
sanitary  point  of  view  (which  he  proceeds  to 
explain).  Very  true.  Look  at  the  attendance 
and  comforts  you  have,  when  sick.  Yes,  sir. 
Then  there  is  your  pension  after  lenojth  of  service. 
Yes,  sir.  Greenwich  Hospital.  Very  true,  sir. 
And  are  you  ever  knocked  about  in  that  brutal 
kind  of  way  aboard  a  man-of-war  that  the  police 
reports  show  us,  every  now  and  then,  is 
known  aboard  merchant  men  ?  No,  sir.  And 
so  the  confab  goes  on.  But  still  there  is  an 
impatience  of  routine — a  "  wild  ass "  sort  of 
feeling — in  salt  human  nature,  which  is  hard  to 
contend  with,  especially  during  peace  time.  Men 
don't  go  by  their  mere  practical  interests ;  but 
by  a  medley  of  instincts  and  whimsies  far  less 
easy  to  deal  with. 

This  great  obstacle  is  not  altogether  to  be 
regretted,  however,  since  this  very  element 
in  their  character  is  a  part  of  the  superiority 
of  our  seamen  to  those  of  France.  But 
here,  again,  vre  are  reminded  that  we  live 
in  "changed  times."  It  is  the  age  of  steam 
and  artillery.  We  still  count  on  Tom  Bowline ; 
but  Tom  is  not  bom  a  gunner,  and  both  Tom 
and  his  inferior  messmates  must  submit  to  drill 
and  discipline  before  entering  into  a  general 
action  of  a  scientific  character.  Seventy  years 
ago,  the  case  would  have  been  more  in  his 
favour.  Admiral  Blowhard  would  have  out- 
manoeuvred the  French  squadron  altogether — 
got  to  windward  of  them — attacked  them  just 
when  he  liked — and  pummelled  them  before 
they  had  got  their  sea-legs.  Now,  we  re- 
quire more  preparation,  and  a  preparation  more 
scientific;  and  we  ought  to  have  a  permanent  body 
of  naval  seamen,  just  as  we  have  the  Horse 
Guards  and  the  Rifles.  The  use  of  a  Channel 
squadron  would  be  to  afford  these  men  an  ex- 
ercising ground  ;  and  it  would  be  an  admirable 
arrangement  if  we  could  have  all  our  naval  sea- 
men going  into  and  out  of  that  squadron  in  turn. 

Whatever  plan  may  be  ultimately  adopted — 
whether  we  have  to  establish  a  stAnding  ua\  al 
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force  of  a  certain  size,  with  higher  pay  and  ad- 
vanfasrcs  than  other  seamen — all  present  means 
should  be  taken  to  make  the  navy  as  popular 
and  tempt inj^  ns  possible.  A  bounty  once  in  a 
way  is,  though  a  violent,  a  serviceable  fillip. 
Much  depends  on  the  conduct  of  officers  them- 
selves in  eacii  ship — which  should  be  kindly, 
hearty,  encouraging — without  molly-coddling, 
or  undue  interference.  We  do  not  want  the 
sea-fogy— the  paternal  despot — who  irritates 
by  petty  and  minute  regulations,  sots  his  face 
against  smoking,  potters  over  people's  welfare, 
and  ruins  it  by  over-nursing.  Curiously  enough, 
it  is  not  always  the  severest  men  who  flog  most ; 
their  character  mspires  a  certain  wholesome 
respect,  wliich  keeps  the  men  in  order.  As  for 
flogging  generally,  the  feeling  of  the  service  is 
80  strongly  against  any  improper  amount  of  it,  as 
to  establish  a  check  on  the  practice.  But  there 
might  be  stronger  restraints  on  it  than  this,  or 
than  the  regulation  which  compels  a  warrant 
and  twenty-four  hours'  delay  before  its  infliction. 
One  of  the  worst  features  of  the  punishment  is, 
that  there  is  no  definite  list  of  offences  for  which 
it  isto  be  inflicted ;  and  that  a  man  mav  be  flogged 
in  one  ship  for  what  would  be  passed  over  more 
mildly  in  the  ship  lying  at  the  next  mooring. 

Discipline  in  its  largest  sense  has  not  been 
neglected  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel.  The 
French  have  dockyards,  and  shins,  and  men,  and 
they  know  that,  in  all  matters  military  and  naval, 
government  is  an  immense  thing. 

There  is  our  Admiralty  for  instance.  A 
country  squire  to-day,  a  foolish  old  lord  to- 
morrow, may  be  at  the  head  of  it,  with  just  as 
much  fitness  to  manage  the  navy  as  to  man- 
age a  dairy  or  a  paper-mill.  He  may  undo  all 
yesterday's  work,  dismantle  ships  and  pay 
off  seamen  for  the  sake  of  a  "cry,"  leaving 
us  a  panic  and  a  struggle  in  reserve  for  this  day 
twelvemonth.  He  has  not  naval  help  enough, 
and  he  does  not  go  the  rigiit  way  to  get  the 
best  of  it.  The  "  Admiralty  is  a  standing  sub- 
ject of  growl,  a  perennial  object  of  ridicule,  on 
board  snip  ;  and  the  blunders  of  the  institution 
are  at  the  bottom  of  that  anxiety  and  uneasi- 
ness everywhere  felt  about  our  naval  affairs. 
The  Admiralty  admits  no  improvement  till 
it  is  forced  upon  it ;  rushes  into  the  oppo- 
site extreme  when  it  takes  one  up,  and 
overdoes  it,  at  the  waste  of  thousands  of 
pounds.  Who  does  not  know  the  story  of 
the  new  anchor,  and  mouni  over  the  ab.sur- 
dity  of  associating  ships  any  longer  with  that 
symbol?  Who  does  not  know  about  the  iron- 
built  vessels,  and  the  choking  up  of  the  Med  way  ? 
about  ships  of  war  broken  up  without  ever 
'oeing  used,  pulled  to  pieces  by  way  of  "  con- 
version ;"  altered  in  the  sterns  and  spoiled ; 
altered  in  the  bows  and  then  neglected  ?  Above 
all,  who  docs  not  know  how  tliis  beautiful 
branch  of  government  has  managed  in  the  aflfair 
of  officers,  choking  up  the  lists  (as  it  choked 
up  the  river  above  mentioned)  by  negligence 
and  jobberj',  giving  commands  to  dotards,  and 
putting  meiit  on  the  shelf  ?  We  are  now  sulVer- 
ing  (strange  to  say)   at  once  from   too   many 


admirals,  and  from  the  want  of  one  good  naval 
commander. 

In  France,  the  Minister  of  Marine  now  in 
office  is  a  seaman ;  and,  though  this  is  not  always 
the  case,  it  is  the  case  with  the  secretary,  who 
must  be  a  "  canitaine  de  vaissean,"  or  hold  equal 
rank  in  one  of  the  branches  of  the  sei-vice  re- 
presented in  the  council.  Of  that  Council  of 
Admiralty  (the  Minister  of  Marine  being  pre- 
sident)  there  are  "membrestitulaires,"  viz.  four 
flag-officers,  an  inspector  of  naval  engineers 
(architecture),  a  commissary-general,  and  a  cap- 
tain who  has  for  two  years  commanded  a  line-of- 
battlc  ship ;  there  arc,  also  "  membres  ad- 
joints,"  viz.  a  capitaine  de  vaissean,  a  liist-class 
naval  architect,  and  a  commissary  or  controller. 
Briefly,  the  whole  profession  in  France  is  repre- 
sented in  the  French  Admiralty,  and  that  in  an 
efficient  manner ;  for  all  these  officers  must  be 
on  the  active  list,  and  all  are  appointed  for  three 
years  at  least. 

Touching  promotion,  the  French  Government 
makes  an  eff'ort,  at  all  events,  to  organise  it  into 
a  sound  system  on  honest  principles.  Every 
year  there  is  prepared  by  the  Council  a  "Ta- 
bleau d'Avancement"  —  Promotion -Table  — 
drawn  up  after  an  examination  of  the  reports 
and  recommendations  of  inspectors-general,  com- 
manding-officers of  squadrons,  and  other  chiefs 
of  departments.  The  whole  personnel  of  the 
service  thus  passes  under  review.  To  describe 
the  whole  machinery,  would  be  tedious,  but  the 
reader  sees  the  main  wheel.  It  seems  rather  a 
complicated  scheme  ;  but  our  simplicity  is  hardly 
preferable,  for  it  means  no  scheme  at  all.  Wc 
cannot  employ  our  admirals,  and  cannot  get  rid 
of  them :  wc  are  starved,  and  swamped,  as  re- 

fards  our  general  supply  of  officers,  by  turns, 
'arty  politics  and  personal  connexions  carry  the 
day.  Somebody's  voters,  or  somebody's  aunt : — 
these  are  the  motive  powers  of  British  promo- 
tion. 

It  is  important  to  observe,  also,  that  the 
French  Navy  List  not  being  choked  as  ours  is, 
French  officers  see  much  more  active  and  prac- 
tical service  than  ours  do.  The  French  keep  up 
a  squadron  of  evolution  permanently  :  a  system 
quite  neglected  in  the  British  navy  of  late  years. 
How  came  Jervis,  with  fifteen  ships,  to  thrash 
twenty-five  Spanish  ones  ?  By  knowing  how  to 
handle  them ;  by  knowing  how  to  manoeuvre  ships 
as  a  commander  of  cavalry  manoeuvres  cavalry. 
In  the  great  war,  a  British  fleet  stuck  together 
for  weeks  across  hundreds  of  miles  of  sea.  Day- 
light dawned,  and  revealed  them  to  each  other 
in  their  places  on  the  grey  water ;  night  came, 
and  the  moon  found  tnem  bowling  "long  har- 
moniously, like  a  flock  of  birds.  How  different 
when  our  friend  Rubadub  used  to  creep  out  of 
Malta,  for  a  fortnight's  cruise  in  fine  weather! 
"  What's  that  signal  ?"  "  Hottentot,  keep  your 
station."  "  Where  the  blazes  is  the  Ringtail 
going?  Oh,  she's  missed  stays.  By  Jove! 
she'll  fall  aboard  the  Potentate.  No,  she 
won't."  Why  not  keep  our  squadron  (now 
that  wc  are  getting  one  at  last)  out  for  weeks, 
I  and  let  our  admirals  try  those  movements  iu 
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Bir  Bowai-d  DouglaB**  laook,  of  wiiicli  at.pfaaenl. 
Ihey  only  talk?  If  we  have  a  policenmn,  ^e 
may  .as  wall  iie  on  his  bent,  and  occasbnally, 
Also,  Icacuiuj^  to  haiuUe  lilts  Irunclteon. 

Ill  tlic.nuUcr  of  Die  education  od"  officers,  we 
luwc  dalaly  (witlmi  two  ycam)  bonowed  ouc 
good  tUix\<r  from  "  over  the  *atior/'  TJic  Frcncli 
4Live  n  HHval  school  on  board  a  linp-of-battle- 
ship  in  JBrost  .roads.;  we  .have  established  the 
Ulustjious,  74,  Captain  Ilarria,  for  ,tbe  same 
purpose  at  Portsmouth.  WcBrcmorcosaoting, 
too,  than  we  used  .to  ,bc  iu  oin*  .e&amiiuttioHs. 
in  fact,  the  jnodoBn.iinpoiianfleof  scieriioe iotoes 
n  liiglier  standard  upon  us,  and  we  .must  come 
•up  to  it  to  avoid  being  disgraced.  There  .oou 
be  010  reason  no*v,  wL,y  .naval  ofiioers  •should  aiot 
be  ns  prcuerall^'  aecomplt»h&d  oe  other  geuile- 
cnaen.  Maay  of  tbem  .are  so.  Wind  y/iih  ;))eacq, 
ieisurc,  constant  commuuieatiou  with  the  shore, 
.all  the  advantages  of  travel  with  the  .additional 
Kest  (a  great  one)  of  a  reason  for  travelling ;  .with 
copious  access  to  books  4dso,  and  time  io  read 
them,  there  is  no  excuse  for  tiieir  remaining  at 
the  artistic  level  of  Jieubow  or  Bhovel,  however 
cscellent  these  wortliies  may  be  as  merely  pro- 
fessional examples.  Fifteen  years  ago  tiiore 
were  naval  .men  who  sneered  at  all  tliis,  and 
yet  were  not  Benbows  either.  Tbey  entered 
the  service  just  in  time  to  imitate  tlie  rough- 
ness of  the  real  old  echool,;  but,,  being  caught 
"by  the  peace  in  a  year  or  iwo,  misBed  that 
grand  Spartan  experience  of  war  whidi  to 
their  predecessors  wsis  an  tcducaijou  in  itself. 
Tiiese  areihc  real  fogies,  whose  influence  is  a 
nuisance  and  a  bore.  They  governed  the  service 
during  the  long  slumber  which  came  after 
1S15,  audfi-om  which  we  have  wakened  to  find 
that  a  new  era  has  begun  in  Europe,  and  that 
the  rxench  know  it.  Let  us  shelve  these  old 
men  and  their  ideas,  before  Uw^  shelve  ihe 
country's  naval  power  and  reuoaru. 

The  naval  power  and  renown  of  England  ace 
secure,  if  we  do  our  l)e«t  to  make  Uiem  so :  not  if 
we  go  to  sleep  again. :  not  if  we  pooli^pooh  all 
suggestions  of  reform,  and  repose  on  traditions 
which  were  only  lestablished  by  that  genius  and 
energy  which  it  lias  been  our  modem  habit  to 
ignore.  Fortify  and  improve  the  dockyards,; 
build  your  ships  with  .an  eye  (not  a  hasty  butii 
jorudent  eye)  to  Uie  latest  iimentions ;  keep  up 
u  stauding  force  of  trained  seamen,  jnaking  .the 
navy  an  object  of  good-.will  .amoi^g  all  seamen 
nnoer  the  British  flag.;  institute  a  formal  iii- 

!|uiry  into  the  Admiialtj  lulniiuistration  of  the 
ast  twentj  years  before  refoiunvng  .tliat  demaut- 
ment ;  exercise  your  officers,  from  tho.'^e  of  the 
Bag  downwards,  in  all  tiiat  it  becomus  .tlunn  to 
Iliiow  ;  do  tljcse  tJiings,  and  tlie  country  je  safe, 
•undcx  Providence,  for  cvei-  and  ajitf. 

The  announcemsat  of  .geueml  .reductions  by 
land  and  sea  conrunenoed  .by  our  imperial  friend 
opp(>.site,  is  welcome  enough.  But  we  have 
seen  too  many  of  these  fluotualioiis  t»  attach; 
mucli  importance  to  them ;  .the  jialwral  «nutual ; 
watchfulness  of  4)owers  like  France  and  Eng- 
land is  loo    deep   and    pccoiaueni,  a  iact  ai 


European  .politios  ev«r  to  liaae  ibs  conaequenee. 
Lot  us,  of  course,  moot*!!  iriejidiy  demonstHk- 
tions  with  heart»y  fri^^odibesB.  But,  ne  resfwrda 
our  iwA-y,  it  would  be  •easy  ito  .make  a  reduc- 
tbn  which  might  nomiiaally  ,be  tantamount 
to  that  of  the  Eronoh,  *fQt  irii*udliy  Jbe  Boma- 
thing  far  more  serious  "than  UlieirB.  ll)fl;7<oan 
Mdiistk  .their  men  book  when  tli  \  '  :  we 
caoanot.     They  liave  completed  f  .we 

ha*euMit  completed  Portsmouth  ami  i  lymuuth. 
Basidfis,  there  is  the  old  f undaoifintal -difltinotifiia 
between  us  ; — a  Cliannel  squadron  te. an  island 
power  wiili  commerce ^aid  colonies,  is^a  necessity 
w;hioh  no  sijuathron  can  ever  be  tnily  and  reaaon- 
ablj-  anade  out  ,4o  .be  lo  an  empire  Jike  JiWioe. 


.A  EHSOE  OF  BLQ)OD-MOiKEY. 


Botany  Bay,  that  mouthful  taken  out  of  tlie 
land  by  the  hungry  sea,  on  tlie  east  sliore  of 
Australia,  some  fi.vc  miles  south  of  Sydney,  was 
so  denominated  by  Captain  Cook,  some  few 
years  before  .he  was  eaten,  on  aoeouiit  of  the 
nest  of  wild  flowers,  bulbs,  and  cn'f)]>ers  tliat 
grew  on  the  beach.  How  little  did  the  observant 
captaui  tliink,  when  he  looked  ou  that  n^irimeval 
nursery -garden  of  nature,  of  .the  moral  weeds 
that  were  boreafter  to  Jester  on  this  purgatorial 
coast.  How  little  he  foresaw  the  priakly  W hite- 
chapel  thistles,  the  Westminster  teazles,  the 
Hockley-in-the-Hole  brambles, thatwouldone day 
grow  iu  rank  hideousneas  on  tliis-shore, -so  (lark 
and  high  that  some  .men,  looking  this  way  for  a 
gUrapse  of  heaven  for  a  moment,  would  scaseely 
see  it,  80  darkened  woold  be  God's  blessed 
sun  by  the  iiideous  undergrowth  and  the  dark 
branches  of  this  swampy  jungle  of  crime,  and 
misery,  and  sin. 

A  little  uD^retending  boc^,  entitled  Lost  and 
Found,  published  by  Mr.  Bensley,  that  lately  fell 
intoourliands.fjivesus  a  curiouspicturc  of  convict 
life  iu  1S02.  We  abridge  some  cif  the  statements; 
as  furnishing  a  curious  picture  of  manners,  not 
iu  Botany  Bay  but  in  the  neighbouring  settle- 
ment, liie  story  of  La^ed,  let  us  call  him  bq,  is 
affecting  .but  simple.  In  1801,  Lagged  was  a 
welVito-dodie-sinker  and  engraver  in  Birmingham, 
T»'ith  an  amiable  wife  and  an  only  child.  Duriiffi 
the  war  with  France,  forged  assigaalis  and  forged 
bunk -notes  were  botJi  comraoA,  and  were  used  by 
politicians,  more  patriotic  than  good-principled, 
to  injure  the  fiuauccs  of  tliisor  that  side.  The 
punishment  for  forgery  was  death,  but  men  who 
iind  it  hard  to  live  are  sometimes  not  unwilling 
to  Jay  down  life  as  the  dreadful  stake  in  the 
gambling  game  of  bfe.  Xiag^d  was  the  starved 
ajftothecary  over  again;  not  so  «tarving,  but  quite 
as,gi>eedy  forthe  gain.  One  day,  to  this  man  thus 
lEady  for  crime,  coiues  .the  devil,  iu  the  sliape  of 
a  stranger,  muffled  te  tiic  eyes,  false  iwif>ccd,  and 
otlierwise  dieguiaed.  He  whispecs  a  wiafa  tint 
Ijagfred  would  ^n^re  an  imitation  of  Uie  Bank 
of  Eugliind  copper-plates,  for  the  purpose  of 
priatiiyr  and  eirculating  bank-notes  in  France. 
Lagged,  in  an.evil  hour,  consents.  Lagged  little 
Lnoxrs  that  .the  'ma^cd  man  ie  a  .govemmeiit 
iufonner,  paid  with  "blood  money"  lor  ripen- 
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iiij^.  iliwiwiiim,  iiiiiliiiiiiiiiliiiii  I  iiir  I II''      nrimc. 
LuHMivra^  >«  «t 'the  g>h*e,'Bn' 
witC— wwin  Mil  nmittcioas  tffm  ewr  )i 

of  his  workroom.  Mr  fffSM.  at  4lic  Imur  uuil 
(%  ap^inted,  to  riake  ttue  gtlato  to  Jlr.Judiis, 
his  >aQ^q|jrer ;  as  'duggwd,  voiand  by  .tltc  ooii- 
«tobles  «ukU  the  platoua  due  Iwndfi,  imumined 
hefeve  a  anaj^istrate,  and  iswept  off  to  iLoudon 
and  )ie<M|^t«,  for  what  «eom6  oarUiiii  dwUli. 

Jin  prisoa,  iLaraed  is  luoky  cnouc^ii  1o  find 
friends  .in  •aomeiSTuaiaiJal  visitors;  titey  interest 
the  solicii  '    n:»ravcriof  theiJunkof  Jiiig- 

land.    11  >ii  sofiotts  liim,  and  he   be- 

came a  ciiaii;;!  u  i.iiui.  Soou  lic  is  roiuoved  to 
Warwiok  lor  trial,  pleads  guilty,  is  sentenced 
to  death ;  and  tliis  sentence,  ultimately,  by  in- 
fluential intercession  with  the  Secretary  of  Siute, 
contmuted  to  transportation  for  life — a  slower 
and  more  merciful  death.  At  Warwick  gaol, 
Lagffod  seems  -to  have  been  kindly  treated,  as  he 
gratified  the  Bank  authorities  by  making  many 
disclosures  about  the  vatiousiremedies  of  forgery. 
He  rose  at  six,  had  thrae  cups  of  tea  and  atnike 
for  breakCast ;  two  egg%,  with  a  ^^lass  of  wine, 
for  dinner;  and  a  orust  and  a  gloss  of  wine  at 
night  —  sometimes  a  walk  in  the  .governor's 
garden — then  bed  at  eight.  At  Newgate,  he 
had  tiic  chain  on  his  leg,  and  tlic  degradation  of 
i)erpetual  stariiig  visitors.  £ere  at  Warwiok,  the 
being  allowed  nothing  but  a  tininife  was  almost 
his  only  humiliation.  In  one  week,  however, 
eight  men -were  hung  from  the  prison,  for  at  this 
time  Justioe  had  her  weekly  battues.  It  was  a 
terrible  mcmeiit  for  the  prisoner'^  heart  when 
his  wife  came  to  take  ifarewell  of  him,  and  saw, 
printed  in 'black  letteis  over  the  fireplace  of  the 
cell,    tliosc  .gliastly,    coffin-plate  words,   "  Im- 

PB.I80NED  ¥0R  LIFE  !" 

After  narrowly  escaping  being  sent,  as  some 
of  hk  peraeoutors  wished,  to  the  West  Indies — 
MS  «eon 416  the  gaols  arc  oleer  of  nine  hundred 
guilty  -Cains,  who  have  been  shipped  olf  — 
Lagged  is  sent  to  a  gaol  at  Portsmouth,  and 
there  makes  an  enemy  of  a  fellow  prisoner,  who, 
being  reproved  for  swearing,  promises  he  will 
get  Lagged  "  douWe  ironen ;"  but,  unluckily 
striking  a  turnkey,  is  himself  punished,  so  faife 
to  fidfil  his  charitable  promise. 

At  last,  comes  the  order  to  start.  The  ge- 
veraor  takes  him  to  tlic  shore  in  his  gig,  fourteen 
Other  iiprisoners  following  in  a  waggon. 

SiSg^ed  pines  for  mouths  on  ijonrd  the  'Cap- 
tivity hulk,  surrounded  by  'fwe  hundred  siok, 
hopeless  ruffians,  wiiom  lie  employs  his  time 
in  tcaohing.  Tiie  greatest  "  blaok"  nn  board 
beeoaMt  imder  his  oare  an  improved  man.  All 
thatwrae  Bflsr  eeem  to  ^row  .gentler  and  tamer. 
He  ^^mlfiiotliet  his  child  come  to  see  liim,  that 
he  nay  «at  »be  sliooked  by  the  sigiit  of  his 
father's  irons.  Jle  found  the  worst  villains  tl»e 
graaloBt  bypoRrlti-s  i.ii-iwi,i,r.  ii,,.  ^Hcramcnl  for 
^  wiae,  and  k;  captain's 

door^,  what  II;  .      i  k;  Skipper," 

that  is,  to  induce  liim  not  to  liavc  them  sent  to 
the  dreaded  Boy.  'f  lie  last  days  of  Lagged  in 
the  holies  wtoevpeatiia  atfMiBgooHaMnts  out 
of  beef  hamm,  nnd  m  wittfan  «»  4be  Bmk, 


danoiinoiagihe  wove  jMtper4ts  easily  imitable  iff 
foigcrfi,<«and suggesting  various  prexuuitioos. 

'Qniqg  out4o  "4he  Bay,"  Liiggcd  waettECsted 
kindly.  I£he<<ionvi(lts  ncwu*  addressed  him  with- 
ont  putting  a  .respectful  Air.  before  his  4UBBfi. 
lilts  wife  and  ohild  accompany  Itini,  and  he  is  al- 
lowed llicoacpeuter'scubin  forhimBelfand  fami](jF. 
At  Kio.<^ieiro  Xiagged  earned  some  money 
ijy  piercing  .plates  for  tradesmen's  cards,  and 
could  have  got  more  by  nuikiug  crucifixes  ;  but 
in  spite  of  the  idols  and  slave-ciiains  iliat  laa 
native  place  (Birmingham)  exports,  his -scruples 
would  not  let  him 'Earn  money. 

At  Derwcnt  River,  where  a  settlement  was  tlien 
forming.  Lagged  becomes,  on  landing  in  Aus- 
tralia, quite  a  leading . mind.  He  begins  tlie  soap 
trade  -and  buys  tallow,  and  diiicovers  a  plant 
that  produces  tlie  marine  alkali,  orsodu,  equal  to 
tiie  best  London  pearlash.  The  governor  soon 
declared  he  would  rather  lose  any  ten  persons 
in  the  colony  than  Lagged.  At  Oystermouth 
Bay,  the  quick-witted  man  feeds  his  sheep  on 
tea  (during  a  scarcity) — tea  which  he  had  found 
and  manufactured  himself  at  Port  Piiillip.  He 
encourages  whale  'fishing,  and  makes  a  large 
prodt  by  soap.  The  governor  allows  him  to 
pursue  his  own  trades,  .aud  to  build  a  house 
close  to  his. 

Of  the  Dussionaries  of  that  time,  the  letters 
of  Lagged  give  an  unsavoury  account.  Their 
best  man  was  a  sulky  old  discliaiged  ship's 
carpenter,  wiio  quarrelled  with  everyooiiy,  and 
was  so  lazy  that  he  would  eat  his  meat  raw 
rather  tlrnn  take  the  trouble  to  cook  it.  Tlie 
name  of  "missionary"  was  then  a  byword  at 
Sydney.  Some  missionaries  intrigued  with 
tlie  natives,  others  entered  into  trade,  and 
gave  up  religion  as  a  less  profitHbfc  profession. 
Others,  -as  at  Otaheite,  fomented  divisions  be- 
tween two  warring  tribes  of  aborigines,  which 
led  to  a  battle,  wherein  a  blaok  kin<r  was  killed, 
imd  the  4iro-mission<iries  routed  with  slauglrter. 
Tiie  result  was,  that  the  di|)loinatic  missionaries 
only  escaped  massacre  by  at  once  shipping  for 
Sydnijy. 

Seven  years  of  labour  .followed,  and  Lagged, 
escaping  an  Irish  riot,  where  three  hundred 
men  were  killed,  grew  every  day  more  re- 
spected and  beloved,  and  in  due  time,  just  after 
settling  at.Hobart  Town,  received  a  free  pardon. 
With  all  the  love  and  good  opinion  he  had 
lierc,  however,  iagged  was  never  happy.  The 
brand  of  degradation  was  on  him.  The  iron  liad 
entered  into  his  soul.  The  soar  of  the  wound  was 
indelible.  lUe  4)umed  now,  at  the  close  of  his 
life,  to  expiate  the  crime  he  had  long  since  re- 
pented of.  "Strong  as  were  his  tics,  both  of  love 
and  interest,  in  the  new  colony,  lie  determined 
toi)reak  tlieio  all  and  go  and  die  where  he  mn 
lauocliad — at  home.  -6overMor  Collins,  now 
lno«ni  in  ;hislory  as  "  »hc  good  governor,"  was 
deeply  sorry  to  part  wiih  so  usefnl  a  coadjutor 
iisiLogged  ;  but, giving  up  hie  house  and  garden, 
aud  well-steoksd  ^rm  and  manufactory,  lie 
|irepttred  to  sailiar  A^lsmi.  in  tlie  midst  df 
these  gwyamtiw  4m  friend  the  governor 
Buddn)|fiBtt)«iak«aaMUKi.    Kowliis  strongest 
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tie  was  broken  by  the  stem  black  hand,  he  had 
less  than  ever  to  detain  him,  hut  lie  must  stay 
to  shed  a  few  tears  over  the  closing  grarc.  With 
his  own  hands  he  had  built  the  governor's  house, 
with  his  own  hands  he  built  the  last  narrow  homo, 
and  himself  screwed  down  the  lid  and  eujrraved 
the  good  man's  name  on  the  silver  coffin-plate. 

Lagged  little  knew,  as  he  worked  at  that 
square  plate  of  silver,  how  soon  he,  too,  would 
cross  the  black  sea  and  go  where  the  sun  is  not. 
He  returned  from  the  good  man's  funeral  nervous 
and  depressed ;  took  to  his  bed,  and  in  a  few 
days  he  departed — not  for  England,  but  for  a 
more  distant  world. 

Let  such  stories  lead  us  to  temper  the  severity 
of  o>ir  modem  laws,  remembering  the  thousands 
of  victims  whom  the  timidity  and  rage  of  com- 
mercial greed  drove  in  the  last  century  to  the 
scaffold. 


NEW  VIEW  OF  SOCIETY. 

In  these  times,  when  a  man  sits  down  to 
write,  it  is  considered  necessary  that  lie  should 
have  a  purpose  in  view.  To  prevent  any  mis- 
apprehension on  this  point,  so  far  as  I  am  per- 
sonally concerned,  I  beg  to  announce  at  once 
that  I  am  provided  with  a  purpose  of  an  exceed- 
ingly serious  kind.  I  want  to  know  whether  I 
am  fit  for  Bedlam,  or  not  ? 

This  alarming  subject  of  inquiry  was  started 
in  my  mind,  about  a  week  or  ten  days  ago,  by 
a  select  circle  of  kind  friends,  whose  remarks  on 
the  condition  of  my  brains  have,  since  that 
period,  proved  to  be  not  of  the  most  compli- 
mentary nature.  The  circumstances  under  which 
I  have  lost  caste,  intellectually  speaking,  in  the 
estimation  of  those  around  me,  are  of  a  singular 
kind.     May  I  beg  permission  to  relate  them? 

I  must  begin  (if  I  can  be  allowed  to  do  so 
without  giving  offence)  in  my  own  bedroom ; 
and  I  must  present  myself,  with  many  apologies, 
in  rather  less  than  a  half-dressed  condition.  To 
be  ))lainer  still,  it  was  on  one  of  the  hottest 
days  of  this  remarkably  hot  summer — the  time 
was  between  six  and  seven  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing— the  thermometer  had  risen  to  eigiity,  in 
the  house — I  was  sitting  on  a  cane  chair,  with- 
out coat,  waistcoat,  cravat  or  collar,  with  my 
shirt-sleeves  rolled  up  to  cool  my  arms,  and  my 
feet  half  in  and  half  out  of  my  largest  pair  of 
6lip!)ers — 1  was  sitting,  a  moist  and  melan- 
choly man,  with  my  eyes  fixed  upon  my  owti 
Dress  Costume  reposing  on  the  oed,  and  my 
heart  fainting  within  me  at  the  prospect  of  going 
out  to  Dinner. 

Yes  :  there  it  was — the  prison  of  suffocating 
black  broadcloth  in  which  my  hospitable  Iriends 
required  me  to  shut  myself  up — there  were  tlie 
coat,  waistcoat,  and  trousers,  the  liideous  habi- 
liment ary  instruments  of  torture  which  Society 
actually  expected  me  to  put  on  in  the  scorch- 
ing hot  condition  of  the  London  atmosphere. 
AU  day  long  I  had  been  rather  less  than  halt 
dressed,  and  had  been  fainting  with  the  heat. 
At  that  very  moment,  alone  in  my  spacious  bed- 
room, with  both  the  windows  wide  open,  and 


with  nothing  but  my  shirt  over  my  shoulders,  I 
was  in  the  condition  of  a  man  who  is  gradually 
melting  away,  who  is  consciously  losing  all 
sense  of  his  own  physical  solidity. 

How  should  I  feel,  in  half  an  hour's  time, 
when  1  had  enclosed  myself  in  the  conventional 
layers  of  black  broadcloth  ?  How  should  I  feel, 
in  an  hour's  time,  when  I  was  shut  into  a 
dining-room  with  fifteen  of  my  melting  fellow- 
creatures,  half  of  them,  at  least,  slowly  liquefy- 
ing in  garments  as  black,  as  heavy,  as  out- 
rageously unsnited  to  the  present  weather  as 
my  own?  How  should  I  feel  in  three  hours' 
time,  when  the  evening  party,  which  was  to 
follow  the  dinner,  began,  and  when  I  and  a 
hundred  other  polite  propagators  of  animal 
heat  were  all  smothering  each  other  within  the 
space  of  two  drawing-rooms,  and  under  the  en- 
couraging superincumbent  auspices  of  the  gas 
chandeliers  ?  Society  would  have  been  hot  in 
January,  under  these  after-dinner  circumstances 
— what  would  Society  be  in  July  ? 

While  these  serious  questions  were  suggest- 
ing themselves  to  me,  I  took  a  turn  backwards 
and  forwards  in  my  bedroom ;  and  perspired ; 
and  sat  down  again  in  my  cane  chair.  I  got 
up  once  more,  and  approached  the  neighbour- 
hood of  my  dress  coat,  and  weiglied  it  experi- 
mentally in  my  arms;  and  perspired;  and  sat 
down  again  in  my  cane  chair.  1  got  up  for  the 
third  time,  and  tried  a  little  eau-de-Cologne  on 
my  forehead,  and  attempted  to  encourage  myself 
by  thinking  of  the  ten  thousand  other  men,  in 
t  heir  bedrooms  at  that  moment,  patiently  putting 
themselves  into  broadcloth  prisons  in  all  parts 
of  London ;  and  perspired  ;  and  sat  down  again 
in  my  cane  chair.  Heat,  I  believe,  does  not 
retard  the  progress  of  time.  It  was  getting 
nearer  and  nearer  to  seven  o'clock.  I  looked, 
interrogatively,  from  my  dress  trousers  to  my 
legs.  On  that  occasion,  only,  my  legs  were 
eloquent,  and  they  looked  back  at  me,  and 
said.  No. 

I  rose,  in  a  violent  perspiration,  and  reviled 
myself  bitterly,  with  my  forlorn  dress  trousers 
grasped  in  my  hand.  Wretch  (I  said),  you  are 
unworthy  of  the  kind  attentions  of  your  friends 
— you  are  a  base  renegade  from  your  social 
duties — you  are  unnaturally  insensible  to  those 
charms  of  society  which  youi-  civiUsed  fellow- 
creatures  universally  acknowledge !  It  was  all 
in  vain.  Common  Sense — that  low-lived  quality 
which  has  no  veneration  for  appearances — Com- 
mon Sense,  which  had  not  only  suggested  those 
terrible  questions  about  what  my  sensations 
would  be  after  I  was  dressed,  but  had  even  en- 
couraged my  own  faithful  legs  to  mutiny  against 
me,  now  whispered  persistently,  My  friend,  if 
you  make  yourself  at  least  ten  degrees  hotter 
I  lian  you  are  already,  of  your  own  accord,  you 
arc  an  Aiis — Common  Sense  drew  my  trousers 
from  my  grasp,  and  left  them  in  a  dingy  heap  on 
•he  door  ;  led  my  tottering  steps  (to  this  day  I 
don't  know  how)  down  stairs  to  my  writing- 
table  ;  and  there  suggested  to  me  one  of  the 
most  gi-accful  epistolary  compositions,  of  a  brief 
kind,  in  the  English  language.    It  was  addressed 
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to  my  mnch-injured  hostess;  it  contained  the 
words  "  sudden  indisposition,"  neatly  placed  in 
the  centre  of  a  surrounding  network  of  polite 
pliraseology  ;  and  when  I  had  scaled  it  up,  and 
sent  it  oil'  upon  the  spot,  1  was,  witliout  any 
exception  whatever,  the  happiest  man,  at  that 
moment,  in  all  London.  Tkis  is  a  startling  con- 
fession to  make,  in  a  moral  point  of  view.  But 
the  interests  of  truth  arc  paramount  (except 
where  one's  host  and  hostess  are  concerned) ;  and 
there  arc  unhappily  crimes,  in  this  wicked  world, 
which  do  not  bring  with  them  the  slightest  sense 
of  misery  to  the  perpetrator. 

Of  the  means  by  which  I  contrived,  after  basely 
securing  the  privilege  of  staying  at  home,  to  get 
up  a  nice,  cool,  solitary,  impromptu  dinner  in 
my  own  room,  and  of  the  dinner  itself,  no  record 
shall  appear  in  these  pages.  In  my  humble 
opinion,  modem  writers  of  comic  literature  have 
already  gorged  the  English  public  to  nausea 
with  incessant  eating  and  drinking  in  print. 
Now-a-days,  when  a  man  has  nothing  whatever 
to  say,  he  seems  to  me  to  write,  in  a  kind  of 
gluttonous  despair,  about  his  dimier.  I,  for  one, 
am  tired  of  literary  gentlemen  who  unaccount- 
ably take  it  for  granted  that  I  am  interested  in 
knowing  when  they^  are  hungry  ;  wlib  appear  to 
think  that  there  is  something  exquisitely  new, 
humorous,  and  entertaining,  in  describing  tliem- 
sclves  as  swallowing  large  quantities  of  beer ; 
who  can  tell  me  nothing  about  their  adventures 
at  home  and  abroad,  draw  me  no  characters,  and 
make  me  no  remarks,  without  descending  into 
the  kitchen  to  fortify  themselves  and  their  para- 
graphs with  perpetual  victuals  and  drink.  I  am 
really  and  truly  suffering  so  acutely  from  the 
mental  dyspepsia  consequent  on  my  own  inability 
to  digest  other  people's  meals,  as  served  up  in 
modem  literature,  that  .the  bare  idea  of  ever 
writing  about  breakfast,  lunch,  dinner,  tea,  or 
supper,  in  my  own  proper  person,  has  become 
absolutely  revolting  to  me.  Let  my  comic 
brethren  of  the  pen  feed  in  public  as  compla- 
cently and  as  copiously  as  they  please.  For 
myself,  if  I  live  a  hundred  years,  and  write  a 
thousand  volumes,  no  English  reader — I  so- 
lemnly declare  it — shall  ever  know  what  I  have 
had  for  dinner,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  or 
under  any  stress  of  gastronomic  circumstances. 
Dismissing  my  lonely  meal,  therefore,  with  the 
briefest  possible  reference  to  it,  let  me  get  on  to 
the  evening,  and  to  the  singular— or,  as  my 
friends  consider  it,  to  the  crack-brained— occu- 
pation by  which  I  contrived  to  enliven  my  sclf- 
imposcd  solitude. 

It  was  approaching  nine  o'clock,  and  I  was 
tasting  the  full  luxury  of  my  own  cool  seclusion, 
when  the  idea  struck  me  that  there  was  only  one 
thing  wanting  to  complete  my  sense  of  perfect, 
happiness.  1  rose  with  •"*  maUciousjoy  iu  my 
heart;  I  tluxw  my  liglitest  paletot  over  my 
siioulders,  put  on  a  straw  hat,  pulled  up  my 
sli|)pcrs  at  the  heel,  and  directed  my  steps  to 
the  house  of  my  friend  and  host,  from  whose 
dinner-party  "sudden  indisposition"  had  com- 
pelled me  to  be  absent.  What  was  my  obiect  in 
taking  this  extraordinary  course  ?  The  diabolical 


object — for  surely  it  can  be  qualified  by  no  other 
term— of  gloating  over  the  sufferings  of  my  polite 
fellow-creatures  m  tiie  dining-room,  from  the  cool 
and  secret  vantage-ground  of  the  open  street. 

Nine  o'clock  had  struck  before  I  got  to  the 
house.  A  little  crowd  of  street  idlere — cool 
and  comfortable  vagabonds,  happily  placed  out 
of  the  pale  of  Society — was  assembled  on  the 
pavement,  before  the  dining-room  windows.  I 
joined  them,  in  my  airy  and  ungentlemanlike 
costume — I  joined  tiiem,  with  the  sensations  of 
a  man  who  is  about  to  investigate  the  nature  of 
some  great  danger  from  which  he  has  just  nar- 
rowly escaped.  As  I  had  foreseen,  the  suffo- 
cating male  guests  hud  drawn  up  the  blinds  on 
the  departure  of  the  ladies  to  the  drawing-room, 
so  as  to  get  every  available  breath  of  air  into 
the  dining-room,  reckless  of  all  inquisitive  obser- 
vation on  the  part  of  the  lower  orders  in  the 
street  outside.  Between  us — I  willingly  identify 
myself,  on  this  occasion,  with  the  mob — and 
the  gorgeou.sly-appointed  dessert-service  of  my 
friend  and  host,  nothing  intervened  but  the  area 
railings  and  the  low,  transparent,  wire  window- 
blinds.  We  stood  together  sociably  on  the  pave- 
ment and  stared  in.  My  brethren  of  the  mob 
surveyed  the  magnificent  eperj-ne,  the  decanters 
glittering  under  the  light  of  the  chandelier,  the 
fruit,  flowers,  and  porcelain  on  the  table ;  while 
r,  on  my  side,  occupied  myself  with  the  human 
interest  of  the  scene,  and  looked  with  indescri- 
bable hitcrest  and  relish  at  the  guests. 

There  they  were,  all  oozing  away  into  silence 
and  insensibility  together ;  smothered  in  their 
heavy  black  coats,  and  strangled  in  their  stiff 
white  cravats !  On  one  side  of  the  table,  Jen- 
kins, Wapshare,  and  two  strangers,  all  four 
eaually  speechless,  all  four  equally  gentlemanly, 
all  four  equally  prostrated  by  the  lights,  the 
dinner,  and  the  heat.  I  can  see  the  two 
strangers  feebly  dabbin"^  their  foreheads  with 
white  pocket-handkerchiefs ;  Jenkins  is  slyly 
looking  at  his  watch ;  the  head  of  Wapshare 
hangs  helplessly  over  his  finger-glass.  At  the 
end  of  the  table,  I  discern  the  back  of  my  in- 
jured host — it  leans  feebly  and  crookedly  against 
the  chair — it  is  such  a  faint  back  to  look  at,  on 
this  melancholy  occsision,  that  his  own  tailor 
would  hardly  know  it  again.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  table,  there  are  three  guests  only  : 
Soward,  fast  asleep,  and  steaming  with  the  heat ; 
Ripsher,  wide  awake,  and  glittering  with  the. 
heat ;  and  Pilkington — the  execrable  Pilkin;,'- 
ton,  the  scourge  oi  society,  the  longest,  loudest, 
craelest,  and  densest  bore  in  existence — Pil- 
kington alone  of  all  this  miserable  company  still 
wags  complacently  his  unresting  tongue.  There 
is  a  fourth  place  vacant  by  his  side.  My  place, 
beyond  a  doubt.  Horrible  thought !  1  see  my 
own  ghost  sitting  there  :  the  appearance  of  that 
perspiring  spectre  is  too  dreadful  to  be  de- 
scribed. I  shudder  in  my  convenient  front 
place  against  the  area  railings,  as  I  survey  mv 
own  fiiil-dressed  Fetcli  at  tiie  dinner-table — 1 
turn  away  my  face  in  terror,  and  look  for  com- 
fort at  my  street -companions,  my  worthy  fellow 
outcasts,  watching  with  me  on  either  side.    Ouo 
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of  them  catohfs  tuy  eye.  "  Ain't  it  beautiful  ?" 
says  my  brother  of  the  mob,  prnnting  wihii  « 
deeply-curved  thumb  at  the  silvor^najglMS  an 
the  table.  "And  sich  lots  to  drink!"  Axt^lese 
street-innGcent !  unsophisticated  costermon^r  ! 
he  actually  envies  his  suffering  superiors  inside  ! 
The  imaginary  view  of  that  ghost  of  myself 
sitting  at  the  table  has  suoh  a  bewildering  effect 
on  my  mind,  tliat  I  find  it  necessary  to  walk 
away  a  little,  and  realise  the  gratifying  certainty 
that  I  am  really  a  free  man,  walking  the  streets 
in  my  airy  paletot,  and  not  the  melting  victim 
of  Piikington  and  Society.  I  retire  gently  over 
the  pavement.  How  tenderly  the  kind  night 
air  toys  with  the  tails  of  my  gossamer  garment, 
flutters  about  my  bare  neck,  and  lifts  from  lime 
to  time  the  ribbon-ends  on  my  cool  straw  hat ! 
Oh,  my  much-injured  host,  what  would  you  not 
give  to  be  leaning  against  a  lamp-post,  in  loose 

tean  trousers  (as  I  lean  now),  and  meeting  the 
ireeze  lazily  as  it  wantons  round  the  comer  of 
the  street !  Oh,  feverish-sleeping  Soward — oh, 
glittering  Ripsher — oh,  twin-strangers  among 
the  guests,  dabbing  your  damp  foreheads  with 
duplicate  pocket-liandkerchiefs — oh,  evei^body 
but  Piikington  (in  whose  sufferings  I  rejoice), 
are  there  any  mortal  blessings  you  all  covet 
more  dearly,  at  this  moment,  than  my  vagabond 
freedom  of  locomotion,  and  my  disgracefully  un- 
dressed condition  of  body !  Oh,  Society,  when 
the  mid-year  has  come,  and  the  heavenly  fires  of 
Summer  are  all  a-blaze,  what  unutterable  oppres- 
sions are  inflicted  in  thy  white  and  pitiless  name  I 
With  this  apostrophe  (in  the  manner  of  Ma- 
dame Poland)  1  saunter  lazily  back  to  my  post 
of  observation  before  the  dining-room  windows. 
So !  so !  the  wretched  gentlemen  arc  getting 
up — they  can  endure  it  no  longer — they  are 
going  to  change  from  a  lower  room  that  is  hot 
to  an  upper  room  that  is  hotter.  Alterations 
have  taken  place,  since  I  saw  them  last,  in  the 
heart-rending  pantomime  of  their  looks  and  ac- 
tions. The  two  strangers  have  given  up  dab- 
bing their  foreheads  in  despair,  and  are  looking 
helplessly  at  the  pictures— as  if  Art  could  make 
them  cooler!  Jenkins  and  Wnpshare  have 
shifted  occupations.  This  time,  it  is  Wapshare 
who  is  longingly  locking  at  his  watch,  and  Jen- 
kins who  is  using  his  finger-glass ;  into  the 
depths  of  which  I  detect  him  yawning  furtively, 
under  cover  of  moistening  his  lips.  Sleepy 
Soward  has  been  woke  up,  and  sits  steaming 
and  starii^  with  protuberant  eyes  and  swollen 
cheek«.  The  glittering  face  of  Eipslier  rcfloots 
the  chandelier,  as  if  his  skin  was  made  of  glass. 
Execrable  Piikington  continues  to  talk.  My 
host  of  the  feeble  back  is  propped  against  the 
sideboard,  and  smiles  piteonsly  as  he  indicates 
to  his  miserable  guests  the  way  up-stairs.  They 
obey  him,  and  retire  from  tlie  room  in  slow 
funereal  procession.  How  strangely  well  I 
feel  ;  how  unaecoimtably  strong  and  cool  and 
blandly  composed  in  mind  and  body! — Hoi  I 
hoi '  hoi !  out  of  the  way  there !  Lord  bless 
your  honour !  crasli !  bang!  Here  is  the  first 
carriage  bursting  in  among  us  like  asheil;  here 
are  tite  liukmeu  scattering  us  off  t-lic  pavement, 


and  receiving  Society  with  «11  the  honours  of 
4ke  -Street.  The  Soiv^  is  b^inniag.  The 
i«Borcliing  hundreds  are  coining  to  squeeoe  tke 
last  faint  reUes  of  fresh  air  out  at  tlie  drawing- 
room  windows.  How  strangely  well  1  feel ; 
ikfuw  unaccountably  -strong  and  cool  and  blandly 
oompowd  in  mind  and  body  ! 

I  once  more  join  my  worthy  mob-brethren  ;  I 
odd  one  to  the' joyous  numan  lane  which  watches 
the  guests  as  tliey  go  in,  and  which  has  not  got 
sucli  a  thing  as  a  dress-coat  on  either  side  of  it. 
I  am  not  in  the  least  afraid  of  being  recognised 
— for  who  would  suppose  it  possible  thai  I  could 
conduct  myself  in  tliis  disgraceful  manner  ? 
Ha !  the  first  guests  arc  well  known  to  me. 
Sir  Aubrey  Yollop,  Lady  Yollop,  the  two  Misses 
YoUop.  "  Whiit  time  shall  we  order  the  car- 
riage ?"  "  Lifcmal  nuisance  coming  at  all  this 
hot  weather — get  away  as  soon  as  we  can — car- 
riage wait." — Crash!  bang!  More  guests  known 
to  me.  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Gripper,  and  Mr. 
Julius  Gripper.  "  What  time  shall  we  order  the 
carriage  ?"  "  How  the  devil  should  I  know  ?" 
(Heat  has  made  the  doctor  irritable)  "  The 
carriages  are  ordered,  sir,  at  one."  "I  can't 
and  won't  stand  it,  Mrs.  Gripper,  till  that  time 
— cursed  tomfoolery  giving  parties  at  all,  this 
hot  weather — carriage  at  twelve."  Crash !  bang ! 
Strangers  to  me,  this  time.  A  little  dapper 
nian,  fanning  himself  with  his  hat ;  a  colossal 
old  woman,  with  a  red-hot  garnet  tiara  and  a 
scorching  scarlet  scarf;  a  slim,  cool,  smiling, 
serenely  stupid  girl,  in  that  sensible  half-naked 
costume  which  gives  the  ladies  such  an  advan- 
tage over  us  at  summer  evening  parties.  More 
difficulty  with  these,  and  the  next  dozen  ar- 
rivals, about  ordering  the  carriage — more  com- 
plaints of  the  misery  of  goinfj  out — nobody 
sharp  enough  to  apply  the  obvious  remedy  of 
going  home  again — all  equally  ready  to  bemoan 
their  iiard  fate  and  to  rush  on  it  voluntarily  at 
the  same  time.  I  look  up,  as  1  make  these  re- 
flections, to  the  drawing-room  story.  AVherever 
the  windows  are  open,  they  arc  stopped  up  by 
gowns  ;  wherever  the  windows  are  shut,  Society 
ex))re8ses  itself  on  them  in  the  form  of  «team. 
It  is  tlie  Black  Hole  at  Calcutta,  ornamented 
and  lit  up.  It  is  a  refinement  of  slow  torture 
uiyknown  to  the  Inquisition  and  the  North 
American  savages.  And  the  name  of  it  in  Eng- 
land is  Pleasure — Pleasure  when  we  offer  it  to 
others,  which  is  not  so  very  wonderful ;  Plea- 
sure, equally,  when  we  accept  it  ourselves, 
which  is  perfectly  amazing. 

While  I  am  pondering  over  Pleasure,  as  So- 
ciety understands  it,  I  am  suddenly  confronted 
by  i)ufcy,  also  as  Somety  understimds  it,  in  tlie 
sliapc  of  a  policeman.  He  comes  to  clear  the 
pavement,  and  he  fixes  mte  with  his  eye.  I  am 
the  tirst  and  foremoi..  vagabond  whom  he  thinks 
it  desirable  to  dismiss.  To  my  delight,  he 
singles  nic  out,  before  my  friend's  house,  on  the 
very  tln-esholdof  the  door,  through  which  1  have 
Iwen  invited  to  pass  in  the  honourable  cr.pacity 
of  gu(»t,  as  the  tirst  obstruction  to  be  removed. 
"Cioinc,  I  say,  ynu  there — move  on  !"  Yes, 
Mr.  Polioeman,  with  pleasure.     Other  men,  in 
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mv  situatioB,  might  be  a  liitle  irritated,  and 
niifflit  astonish  you  by  entering  tlic  house  and 
revealing  tliemselves  indignantly  to  tlie  foot- 
man. I  am  a  pliilosopher ;  and  1  am  gratefiil 
to  you,  Mr.  Toliceninii,  for  reminding  me  of  my 
own  liberty.  Yes,  official  sir,  I  van  move  on  ; 
it  is  my  pride  and  pleasure  to  move  on;  it  is 
t^y  great  siiperiorify  over  the  unfortunate  per- 
sons shut  up  in  that  drawiag-room,  not  oiuj  of 
whom  can  move  on,  or  has  so  much  as  a  pro- 
spect of  moving  on,  for  some  time  to  come. 
"Wish  you  good  evening,  Mr.  Policeman.  In 
the  course  of  a  long  experience  of  Society,  il 
•never  enjoyed  any  party  half  as  much  as  I  have 
enjoyed  this ;  and  I  hardly  icnow  any  .favour 
you  could  ask  of  mc  which  I  am  so  readily  dis- 
posed to  grant  as  tlie  favour  of  moving  on. 
many,  many  thanks ;  and  ptay  jremember  me 
'kindly  at  Scotland -yard. 

I  leave  the  scene — or,  raihei,  I  am  walked 
off  the  scene — in  the  Bweetest  possible  temper. 
The  carriages  crash  and  ban^  past  me  by  dozens ; 
•tlie  victims  pour  into  the  already  over-orammad 
'house  by  twenties  and  thirties ;  Society's  gowns 
and  Society's  steam  are  thicker  than  ever  on  the 
•windows,  as  I  see  the  last  of  them.  Shocking  ! 
shocking!  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  feel  so 
^rangely  -well,  so  unaccountably  stronjj  and 
cool  and  blandly  composed  in  min(\  and  body. 

On  my  airy  way  home  (in  excellent  time)  I 
endeavour  —  being  njiturally  a  serious  and 
thoughtful  man — -to  extract  some  useful  result 
for  others  out  of  my  ow:;  novel  cxjierience  of 
"Society.  Animated  by  a  loving  and  missionary 
spirit,  i  resolve  to  enlighten  my  ignorant  fellow- 
creatures,  my  dark  surroimding  circle  of  social 
^heathen,  by  communicating  to  them  my  new 
fliscovery  of  the  best  way  of  attending  London 
dinner-parties  and  soirees  in  the  fervid  heat  of 
July  and  August.  In  the  course  of  the  next 
few  days  I  carry  out  my  humane  intention  by 
relating  the  true  narrative  here  set  down  to  ray 
most  valued  and  intimate  friends.  I  point  out 
the  immense  sanitary  advantages  which  are 
•likely  "to  accnic  from  the  general  adoption  of 
such  a  sensible  and  original  course  of  proceed- 
ing as  mine  has  been.  I  show  clearly  that  it 
must,  as  a  matter  oT  necessity,  be  followed  by  a. 
wise  change  in  the  season  of  the  year  at  which 
parties  are  authorised  to  be  given.  If  we  were 
all  to  go  and  look  in  at  the  windows  in  our  cool 
tnoming  costume,  and  then  come  away  again, 
■Hie  masters  and  mistresses  of  houses  would  have 
3U)  choice  left  but  to  adapt  their  liospit4\lities 
sensibly  to  atmospheric  circumstances ;  summer 
"would  find  us  as  summer  ouglit  to  find  us,  in 
the  •fields;  and  winter  would  turn  our  col- 
lective animal  heat  to  profitable  and  conlfoTlablc 
Tesuhs. 

I  put  these  plain  pomts  unmistakaUy  ;  but 
to  my  utter  amazement  nobody  accepts  my  sug- 
rrations.  Wy  friends,  -who  all  gro.nn  overliving 
•tidt  partirs  and  going  to  hot  parties,  universally 
•resent  my  ingeniously  unconventional  plan  for 
making  parties  cool;  and  universally  declare 
that  no  man  in  his  ri^ht  senses  could  have  acted 
in  such  an  outrageously  uucuslomary  manner  as 


the  BHuuier  in  which  T  represent  ^my self  to  Iwve 
acted  on  the  memorable  evening  which  these 
pages  record.  Apparently,  the  pleasure  ef 
grumbling  is  intimately  connected,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  civilised  humanity,  with  the  plea.surc 
of  going  into  Society  ?  Or,  in  other  words,  ladies 
and  i^entlemen  particularly  like  their  social 
amusenu!nts,  as  long  ns  they  can  tat/  that  they 
don't  like  tliem.  And  these  are  the  people  wlio 
indignantly  tell  me  thfvt  I  could  hardly  have 
been  in  my  right  senses  to  have  acted  as  I  did  on 
the  scorching  July  evening  of  my  friend's 
dinner.  The  rest  who  went  into  the  house, 
to  half  suffocate  each  other,  at  the  very  hottest 
period  of  the  year,  are  all  sensible  persons ; 
and  I,  who  remained  outside  in  tlie  cool,  and 
looked  at  them  comfortably,  am  fit  for  Bedlam  ? 
Am  I  ? 


STORM  EXPERIENCE. 

If  there  be  any  matter  about  which  I  am  en- 
thusiastic it  is  Thunder  and  Lightning.  I  love 
it.  Aiid  yet,  strange  to  say,  up  to  the  age  of 
thirteen  years  it  inspired  me  with  a  painful  terror. 
Of  this  terror,  which  amounted  to  a  disease,  I 
was  cured  in  one  night  aboard  a  man-of-war, 
a  line-of-battle  ship.  We  were  in  Bass's  Straits, 
where  it  lightens  and  thunders  in  real  earnest. 
It  was  twelve  o'clock  at  night ;  the  watch  below 
had  been  piped  on  deck,  and  before  the  relief 
took  place,  the  well-known  voice  of  the  first 
lieutenant  gave  the  mandate,  "  Reef  the  top- 
sails :  niizen,  fore,  and  main  1"  Cool  as  the 
freshening  breeze  was,  I  perspired  from  head  to 
foot,  and  I  co\ild  distinctly  hear  the  beating  of 
my  young  heart ;  for  I  well  knew  that  in  less 
than  half  a  minute,  as  soon  as  the  hands  were  all 
aloft,  the  fiat  would  go  forth,  as  it  did  in  all 
weathers  and  under  any  circumstances,  "  Mid- 
shipmen into  the  tops  to  see  the  points  tied!" 
I  had  often  been  aloft  before,  but  never  in  a 
thunderstorm  ;  and  no  craven  culprit  about  to 
suffer  death  on  the  scaffold  ever  experienced 
pangs  of  fear  superior  to  mine  when  I  placed 
my  hands  on  the  shrouds  (the  main  shrouds), 
and  lightly  touched  with  n)y  feet  the  lower  rat- 
tlin^ts.  There  were  no  less  tlian  eighteen  of  us 
appointed  to  this  duty,  six  into  each  top.  The 
boy  who  accon^panied  mc  (he  is  an  admiral  now, 
and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  officers  in  the 
royal  navy)  w:as,  thank  Heaven,  as  much  terri- 
fied as  myself.  1  say  "  tlumk  Heaven,"  for  it 
was  the  witnessing  of  his  fear  that  inspired  me 
to  take  the  courage  which  I  knew  he  would  emu- 
late. "Come  along!"  I  said  to  hi«,  "come 
along  !"  He  responded,  and  we  literally  raced 
for  the  lubber's  hole,  through  which  wc  crept, 
and  then  stood  in  the  top  to  survey  the  scene. 
And  such  a  scene !  There  were  no  flashes  of 
lightning  and  no  peals  of  thunder.  There  was  one 
continuous  bluze  of  lurid  ^lare,  and  there  was 
roar,  and  roar,  and  roar,  without  any  intermis- 
sion. It  was  all  lightning,  lightning,  lightning, 
thunder,  thunder,  thunder,  "nothing  but  thun- 
der" and  lightning.  If  evcrv  piece  of  ordimnce 
tliat  nuin  ever  iuvcnled  and  brought  into  the 
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field  of  battle  had  been  simultaneously  discharged 
that  night,  the  combined  sound  would  have  been 
as  a  M  hispcr  compared  to  tlie  roar  of  heaven's 
artillery  that  thundered  in  the  skies.  We  once 
in  a  harbour  fired  a  starboard  broadside,  to  burst 
the  gall  and  bring  up  to  the  surface  of  the 
water  the  dead  body  of  an  officer  who  was  un- 
happily drowned  in  coming  off  to  the  ship.  It 
shook  to  their  very  foundation  the  walls  ef  a 
fortress,  and  broke  the  windows  of  every  house 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  us,  not  except- 
ing those  of  the  Government  House ;  but  I  am 
quite  sure  that  if  every  cannon  on  board  had 
been  fired  that  night,  we  in  the  top  would 
have  been  ignorant  thereof,  except  from  the 
shaking  of  the  vessel,  so  awfully  loud  was 
the  thunder.  We  had  lightning-conductors,  of 
course,  and  on  the  decks  were  various  metallic 
substances  which  attract,  or  are  supposed  to  at- 
tract, lightning ;  but  neither  the  ship,  nor  any 
one  onboard  of  her,  was  injured,  albeit  we  fre- 
quently saw  the  forked  fluid  descend  into  the 
waves  at  no  great  distance  from  us. 

I  could  not  help  looking  at  the  faces  of  the 
men,  as  they  lay  along  the  yard,  tying  the  reef 
knots.  Not  one  of  them  exhibited  any  fear, 
nor  anything  approaching  bravado.  There  was 
no  talking  aloit,  but  after  we  returned  to  the 
deck  I  took  an  opportunity  of  asking  a  man, 
who  was  a  great  favourite  of  mine,  what  he  felt 
on  the  occasion?  "  Well,  sir,"  he  replied,  "  to 
tell  you  the  truth,  I  should  not  have  liked  to 
have  been  up  there  all  alone,  but  where  there's 
so  many  on  a  yard  it  makes  all  the  difference  ; 
the  chances  are,  if  the  yard  is  struck,  yon  may 
not  be  the  man  M^ho  is  killed."  And  this  aj)- 
peared  to  be  the  general  feeling  of  the  men.  In 
proportion  to  the  number  of  sharers  in  the  danger 
individual  fears  diminish. 

Up  to  that  nidit  the  thunderstorm,  to  which 
I  have  just  alluded,  was  the  heaviest  that  I  had 
ever  seen,  on  land  or  at  sea.  Since  then  I 
have  travelled  round  and  over  the  whole  world, 
and  in  some  climates  have  witnessed  storms 
Avhich  in  their  grandeur  have  eclipsed  any  that 
T  witnessed  off  the  coast  of  New  Holland,  or  in 
the  interior  of  that  colony. 

In  the  harbour  of  Rio,  I  once  saw  a  verv 

I)retty  and  very  grand  thunderstorm,  whicli 
asted  the  whole  night  and  the  following  day 
without  intermission.  The  lightning,  however, 
was  chiefly  "  sheet  lightning,"  though  now  and 
then  "  chained"  or  "  forked"  was  visible,  and 
not  far  off. 

On  the  coast  of  Java  and  Sumatra,  these 
storms  are  so  frequent  that  it  must  be,  indeed,  an 
Hwl'ul  one  to  attract  attention.  Such  a  storm  I 
saw  in  1842.  We  were  in  sight  of  land,  though 
twenty  miles  distant.  It  was  just  such  a  storm 
as  the  Shannon  encountered  in  the  same  latitude, 
when  the  late  Captain  Peel  was  taking  her  to 
the  East.  (A  description  of  it  appeared  in 
several  of  the  illustrated  papers.) 

During  a  residence  of  several  years  in  Cal- 
cutta I  aid  not  witness  more  than  two  thunder- 
storms that  made  any  impression  on  me.  Ol' 
course  I  saw,  in  the  course  of  every  summer,  al 


least  a  dozen  that  would  be  considered  "  fright- 
fully heavy"  in  Europe,  but  the  reader  wiS  be 
pleased  to  remember  that  I  am  speaking  com-, 
paratively,  and  that  since  my  return  to  Europe 
I  have  really  "missed"  my  Australian  and 
Asiatic  thunder.  The  Calcutta  storms  twisted 
every  lightning  conductor  on  almost  every 
building,  public  and  private,  and  killed  num- 
bers of  tliose  valuable  birds  as  scavengers,  com- 
monly called  adjutants.  The  loss  of  human  life, 
however,  was  verv  trifling.  Two  natives  in  the 
bazaar  only  were  Icilled.  Xo  one  ever  heard,  I 
believe,  of  a  European  being  killed  in  Calcutta 
by  lightning,  although  numbers  of  vessels  in  the 
llooglily  horve  been  struck  and  set  on  fire. 
During  a  residence  of  six  years  in  the  upper 
provinces  of  India,  I  witnessed  only  three  great 
storms.  One  was  at  Meerut,  in  1S47;  olie  at 
Agra,  in  1849 ;  and  one  at  Benares,  in  1851. 

The  Meerut  storm  was  very  grand  in  tone, 
loudness,  and  light,  but  the  country  was  too  flat, 
and  not  sufficiently  picturesque,  to  give  it  any 
"  loveliness"  to  the  eye.  There  was  nothing 
to  light  up  but  a  few  bungalows  and  moderately 
sized  trees.  Some  cattle  were  killed,  and  a  few 
goats;  but  only  one  man,  a  native,  was  injured. 
The  Agra  storm,  which  I  witnessed  from  the 
lofty  battlements  of  the  fortress,  I  would  not 
have  missed  on  any  account.  The  thunder  was 
loud,  long,  and  rolling ;  the  lightning  (sheeted) 
almost  red,  and  the  "  chained,"  or  "  forked," 
pale  blue,  and  when  you  looked  at  it  and 
watched  it,  you  experienced  a  sensation  of 
coldness — real  coldness — not  the  coldness  that 
is  often  the  result  of  fear ;  it  cooled  the  blood 
and  the  marrow  in  the  bones,  without  fluttering 
the  heart,  or  making  the  nerves  tremble.  And 
here,  too,  the  scenery,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  failed.  But  there  was  one  glorious  object 
that  the  lightning  tore  from  the  darkness  of 
night,  and  revealed  to  my  eyes  and  those  of  the 
friend  who  stood  with  me  on  that  large,  black 
marble  stone,  on  which  Ackbar  Shall  'ised  to 
sit — that  stone  which  was  struck  by  lightning 
and  split  across,  in  the  reigu  (I  think)  of  Au- 
rungzcbe.  (The  Hindoos,  of  course,  regarded 
the  breaking  of  that  stone  as  an  omen  fore- 
telling the  fall  of  the  Mahommedan  dynasty.) 

What  was  the  one  glorious  object  ?  It  was 
the  snow-white  marble  walls  of  the  Taj  Mahal, 
with  the  broad  stream  of  the  river  Jumna 
laving  their  foundation.  Every  minaret  was 
distinctly  visible,  and  with  an  opera-glass  I 
ciidd  trace  the  gigantic  Arabic  characters  in- 
scribed on  the  centre  building,  and  descry  in  the 
distant  fields  the  golden  cars  of  corn  waving  in 
the  gentle  breeze,  uutil  the  hail  came  and  oat- 
tered  them.  Numbers  of  oxcii  were  killed  by 
the  hail,  but  the  lidituing,  which  lasted  the 
whole  night,  did  not  destroy  a  single  human  life. 
The  Benares  storm  I  hatf  the  joy  of  beholding 
from  the  minarets.  That  storm  was  also  in  the 
night,  and  was  grand  to  the  last  degree.  But,  like 
the  Nleerut  ana  Agra  storms,  it  wanted  scenery. 
The  storms  in  Italy  and  Switzeiland  are  very 
beautiful,  and  well  worthy  of  those  glorious 
stanzas  of  Lord  Byron,  beginning 
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The  sky  is  changed !  and  such  a  change !  oh,  nij;bt 
Of  storm  and  darkness !  &c. 
I  once  stayed  a  month  at  Lausanne,  on  purpose 
to  see  a  thunderstorm  ou  Lake  L^man,  and 
witnessed  one  that  the  inhabitants  thought 
very  severe.  In  comparison  with  others  I  had 
seen,  and  may  describe  presently,  I  did  not 
think  much  of  it,  though  it  was  certainly  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful,  the  liglitning  flashing  con- 
tinually, and  the  thuuder  very  loud  and  rever- 
berating. At  Beveno,  too,  I  saw  a  storm  that 
lighted  up  the  Lago  Maggiore,  and  the  islands 
thereon,  and  the  heights  behind  the  solitary  inn 
at  which  I  had  put  up. 

But  those  who  really  wish  to  mtness  the 
grandest  of  all  scenes  in  the  world  must  journey 
to  the  Himalaya  Mountains— to  Mussoorie,  es- 
pecially— and  behold  the  thunderstorm  that 
usually  ushers  in  the  rainy  season — about  the 
middle  of  June,  or  earlv  in  July.  For  some 
days  previously  the  weather,  even  in  the  moun- 
tains, is  intolerably  hot,  while  from  the  plains 
below  you  can  see  the  steam  and  vapour  rising 
and  mingling  with  the  atmosphere.  Dehwah 
Dhoon,  too,  13  enveloped  in  mist.  It  takes  at 
least  three  days  for  one  of  these  storms  to 
gather  the  materials  for  its  matchless  strength. 
On  the  evening  of  the  first  day  you  can  descry, 
at  the  setting  of  the  sun,  banks  of  dense,  dark 
clouds,  which  wall  in  the  horizon ;  on  the 
second  day,  they  are  denser  and  higher;  on 
the  third  day,  denser  and  higher  still.  The 
battle  generally  begins  in  the  plains.  You  can 
see  from  Mussoorie  the  lightning,  and  the  hail, 
and  hear  the  distant  thuuder ;  while  all  around 
you,  on  the  mountains,  is  calm  and  still,  and  in 
reserve — the  sun  sometimes  shines  while  the 
plains  are  wrapped  in  the  storm.  Towards 
lught  the  Dhoon,  seven  miles  distant,  takes  up 
the  strain,  and  becomes  a  perfect  blaze  of  light, 
while  the  mountains  still  hold  their  ordnance  in 
reserve.  Dense  as  is  the  rain  and  hail  in  the 
Dhoon,  the  lightning  shows  the  barracks,  the 
church,  and  the  dwellings  of  the  residents.  Ere 
long  there  comes  a  flash  of  lightning,  which  is 
instantly  ftjllowed  by  a  deafening  clap  of  thunder, 
which  rolls  and  reverberates  through  the  in- 
numerable deep  valleys  for  several  minutes.  This 
is  soon  followed  by  another  flash,  and  another 
roar  even  louder  than  the  first,  and  before  its 
rolling  is  half  completed,  there  comes  another 
and  another,  in  rapid  succession.  Farewell  to 
sleep,  all  you  who  wish  to  sleep  on  such  a 
night !  Now  is  the  time  to  stand  out  in  a 
verandah  and  watch  the  progress  of  the  storm. 
The  Dhoon— a  plain  twenty  times  the  extent  of 
Domod'Ossola — is  lighted  up  by  her  own  inces- 
sant flashes ;  and  so  are  the  plains  beyond  the 
pass  which  skirts  the  Dhoon ;  while  all  around 
you,  far  and  near,  is  one  constant  blaze  of  lurid 
glare,  which  reveals  to  the  eye  every  mountain 
and  valley,  every  rock  and  every  tree  thereon 
or  therein. 

To  me  there  is  nothing  more  provoking  than 
to  sec  persons,  especially  Lidies  (and  sensible 
women  on  all  other  points),  in  a  state  of  intense 
alarm  during  a  thunderstorm.    They  say  they 


cannot  help  it,  and  perhaps  they  cannot,  because 
they  have  never  been  educatccf  to  help  it.  If 
the  truth  were  known  they  were,  wiien  little 
children,  just  as  frightened  of  a  cold  bath  ;  but 
they  were  dipped,  nevertheless,  and  inured  to  it. 
One  lady  will  tell  you  that  the  thunder  makes 
her  head  ache  ;  another  that  the  lightning  hurts 
her  eyes.  As  children  they  were  no  doubt 
alarmed  by  the  report  of  a  pistol,  and  cried 
at  the  sight  of  the  soap,  so  pamful  to  the  eyes. 
Had  they  been  inured  to  look  at  these  storms 
as  soon  as  they  could  be  made  to  understand 
their  use  and  admire  their  magnificence,  the 
case  would  be  otherwise. 

The  Jews  open  all  their  doors  and  windows 
during  a  thunderstorm.  This  is  in  obedience 
to  a  religious  tenet :  it  is  expected  that  the 
Messiah  will  come.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  opening  the  doors  and  windows  lets  out 
the  foul  air  and  admits  the  fresh ;  and  this  is  a 
matter  of  no  small  importance  to  persons  who 
value  their  health  and  comfort.  I  am  not  aware 
that  the  houses  of  the  Jews,  or  the  Jews  who 
reside  in  them,  are  struck  by  lightning  ofteuer 
than  other  people,  or  that  they  have  any  reason  to 
repent  of  their  rational  proceeding  in  this  respect. 

I  was  at  a  dinner-party  a  few  weeks  ago, 
and,  soon  after  the  cloth  was  removed,  the  liglit- 
ning begau  to  play,  and  thunder  was  heard  in 
the  distance.  The  lady  of  the  house  became 
alarmed,  and  gave  sundry  orders  to  her  servants. 
The  first  was  to  pin  a  large  cloak  over  the 
mirror;  the  secona,  to  remove  the  fire-irons; 
the  third,  to  close  tlie  shutters  and  draw  the 
curtains.  The  atmosphere  was  unbearable,  for 
the  day  had  been  intensely  warm,  and  I  never 
felt  more  rejoiced  than  when  I  took  my  de- 
parture. Oh !  what  a  luxury  to  get  out  into 
the  street,  and  enjoy  the  cool  air ! 

If  it  be  urged  that  "  it  is  impossible  to  cure 
nervous  people  of  their  fears,"  1  admit  it,  sup- 
posing those  fears  to  have  become  rooted.  But 
the  great  point  is  to  bej^in  early,  with  boys  and 
girls.  Children  may  be  taught  not  to  fear 
tliundcr  and  lightning,  just  as  they  arc  tauglit 
not  to  fear  the  sea.  To  neglect  teaching  them 
is  to  exhibit  an  indifl'erence  to  their  happiness 
in  after  life. 


ALDEllSHOTT  TOWN  AND  CAMP. 

Whatever  Aldershott  may  have  been  in  the 
former  history  of  its  country,  it  is  now  a  place 
which  the  British  soldier  has  thorouglily 
taken  by  storm.  He  has  squatted  (in  obedience 
to  superior  orders)  upon  its  peat  and  sandy 
common ;  he  has  pitched  his  white  tents  ill 
groups  upon  the  scanty  patches  of  grass,  until 
they  look,  in  the  distance,  like  conjurors'  cups 
arranged  upon  a  green  baize  table;  he  has  had 
planted  his  long  black  rows  of  dwarfed  woodoa 
tints  down  the  gravelly  slopes,  like  streets  in  the 
early  days  of  some  English  colonial  settlement ; 
and  he  has  had  built  a  long  and  lofty  range  of 
clean,  new  yellow-brick  barracks  which  over- 
shadow the  little  mushroom  town  tlmt  has  risen 
up  hurriedly  to  meet  and  trade  with  them. 
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Along  the  Hi^h^street  of  this  niililarv  villa(»e 
runs  a  single  line  of  raihrav",  devofcecl  to  the 
carria?;c  of  coal  and  building  material  for  the 
large  l)arraclc  streets  that  are  still  bevn^  erected 
for  the  accommodation  of  future  caralry  regi- 
ments. Every  hour  of  the  day  a  train  of  l\M?ga^ 
trucks  is  panting  along  tiiis  train.wav,  ami  the' 
only  wonder  is^  that  the  driver  who  conducts 
the  engine  is  not  attired  in  some  variety  of  mili- 
tary undress  costume.  The  onmilHees  that 
come  in  at  intervals  from  the  different  railway 
stations  are  more  often  leaded  with  scarlet 
heroes  in  the  shape  of  non-commissioned  oflRcers, 
than  with  the  dingy-coated  civilian  who  is  always 
smoking  the  pipe  of  peace.  The  old  familiar 
face  of  the  Hansom  cab  is  seen  in  the  one  main 
street  of  this  mushroom  village,  as  weU  as  its 
companion  vehicle  that  runs  upon  four  wheels. 
A  little  search,  will  discover  a  well-siocked 
stable-yard,  as  full  of  these  metropolikio  con- 
veyances as  any  cabman's  mews  in  town. 

The  old  red-brick  poor-liouse  iias  been,  tokea 
possession  of  —  has  been  legally  purchased,  1 
suppose,  from  the  parochial  authorities — as  an 
hospital  for  invalided  soldiers.  Walking  in  a 
small,  dusty  garden,  or  sitting  on  benches  under 
the  shadow  of  the  side  walls,  are  a  number  of 
convalescents,  dressed  in  light  blue  serge  trou- 
sers, jackets,  and  night-cajis,  which  make  them 
look  like  comic  performers  of  the  Pierrot  class 
in  a  circus  of  French  horse-riders. 

The  musliroora  village  does  not  seem  able  to 
increase  its  building  accommodation  fiist  enough. 
Twenty  thousand  men  (the  number  at  present 
stationed  in  barracks,  huts,  and  tents)  require 
amusement ;  to  say  nothing  of  Lite  oifieers,.  who 
require  various  little  luxuries,  and  furniture  for 
their  quarters.  Scaffold-poles,  anil  uufiaislied 
brickwork  are  seen  sprouting  up  at  each  end  of 
the  stnu^gling  mile  of  sliops  and  houses,  wliiie 
the  rijiging  of  troweb  and  the  noise  of  hammeia 
striking  nails  into  wooden  planks  min^e  with 
the  incessant  roll  of  diiuns  from  the  barracks 
and  the  blowing'  of  bugles  from  the  camp 
camp  beyond  an  intervening  hill.  Certain 
enterprising  specidators  are  not  content  to 
wait  foe  the  slow,  substantial  work  of  brick- 
layers and  stonemasons,  and  they  have  erected 
little  roadside  zinc  structures  in  wliieh  to  carry 
on  their  commerce,  imported  from  an  emigrant's 
house  depot  in  London  in  a  few  hours,  and  put 
up  in  a  single  night.  The  wooden  shed  is  not 
unrepresented  in  tlie  town,  any  more  than'  in  the 
camp,  and  the  whole  line  of  nouses— large  ajid 
small' — is  joined  together  in  some  pbiees  \*^th 
clothes'-lines  of  dangling  stockings  and  shirts. 
Bright,  new,  gJaring  shops  are  opened  for  active 
business  be&re  they  are  painicd,  or  finished; 
and  the  stock-in4raa8  of  one  furnishing  draper 
(the  chief  warehouseman  in  the  pkioe)  has  fairly 
oozed  out  into  the  road. 

The  tities  of  most  houses  hove  a  warlike 
character,  and  tJiDse  who  do  not  advert ise  ihemi- 
selvcs  as  being  "by  appointment  t.o  tlio  oamp," 
attract  attention  by  sticking  up'  "Scbaatwpol" 
or  "  Waterloo  House,"  tlie  "  Biitish  Hero,"  and 
the  "Critnean  Arms."    The  road  in  front  of 


these  places  i»  eitljer  the  du.sty  highway  whicb 
has  few  traces  of  country  left; "a  patch  of 
mangy  common  which  still  exists  .^  show  the 
miserable  hi  tie  plot  of  Tillage  thjifc  .inswered 
to  the  name  of  Aldershctt  ludf  a  dnzen  years 
ago>  or  a  layer  of  ejw^Jiaped  stones  thrown 
down  in  a  swampy  piece  of  ground  before  the 
crowded  doors. 

Towanls  ex'ening  the  British  soldier  comes 
out  to  be  amused.  If  he  is  quarteted  m  the 
bairracks,  or  the  huts,  and  is  not  under  caame'y 
nor  yet  upon  guard,  lie  is-  at  libertiy  up  to  halS- 
p«st  nine  p.m.,  at  which  tiaic  he  issummonsd 
back  to  his  quarters  by  the  firing  of  gun»,  and* 
the  souikI  of  regimental  bands.  A  special  order 
will  allow  him  to  enjoy  the  seductive  gaietie*oC 
the  town  long  after  this  time,  but  these  pri- 
vileges are  granted  to  very  few.  If  he  neglect* 
to  i-ctnn»  to  hi*  disconsolate  regiment  as  the 
appointttd  yieriod,  he  suffei-s  for  it  the  next;  day, 
and  several  following  days,  by  the  extra  eseor- 
tioK  <rf  "^pack  drill,"  if  not  W  a  more  sesMve 
pmiJshmpnt ;  for  the  shadow  of  the  hatefiiB 
"cat"  still  hovers  over  the  pet  military  settlement, 
still  comos  up  throug^i  the  dust  and  theatrieal 
glory  of  a  sham  field-day,  stiU  dims  the  bright- 
ness of  the  medal  and  the  cross. 

About  seven  o'clock  t.m.  the  British  soldier 
rushes  intothe  mushroom  toMii  of  Aldershott 
for  entertainment,  and  tli«  nnishroom  town  of 
AJdershott  responds  most  Tigoroui.ly  to  the 
call.  The  pri\-ate  soldier  is  able  to  save  about 
threepencc-haHpenuy  or  fourpence  out  of  Ms 
thirtecnpence  a-day,  and  this,  by  a  mutual  ar- 
rangement with  some  comrade  who  is  ou  doty 
fur  that  particular  night,  is  swelled  into  seveit- 
pence  or  eightpence.  A  party  of  sis  ibcb.  w^ 
sometimes  club  together,  making  a  cominwi  land' 
of  their  individual  saviags,  and  this  will  give  the 
one  man  out,  the  command  of  about  two  sliillings. 

When  two  or  three  thoasaad  soldiers  are- 
prowling  about,  with  only  two  or  three  hoomr 
of  tun©  hefore  them,  and  only  fourpence  each  in 
tlieir  poeketSi  it  is  not  sorpfising  that  a  number 
of  beee-shops  should  .strive  to  commend  thea»- 
selves  to  their  notice.  There  are  woodtea  beer- 
aliops,  and  bri«^!i  beer-shops,  cemtral  puWie>- 
houses  (those  in)nK;diatcly  opposite  the  leading 
bai'racks,  and  the  road  over  the  hiM  into  the 
camp),  and  zinc  beer-shops,  pitched  at  the  ex- 
treme end  of  the  present  town-line.  Ther»i*a 
very  primitive,  early  Australian  mingling-  of 
occupations  exhibited  in  some  of  these  mush- 
room taverns,  and  while  it  is  probable  that  yen 
could  have  your  hair  properly  cut  by  some  of 
tthe  landlords  who  draw  a  rather  muddy  ale  fw 
fclie  refresliment  of  tlie  British  soldier  in  his 
hours  of  relaxation,  it  is  certain  that  one  pwbKc* 
house  dis])kiy*  an  amTOWieenient  in  its  wmdows 
about  photegrapUvliiBenesses  bcini^taitan  within 
at  a  modoratv  pim  There  haim  besB  maay 
combinations'  ovwr  the  tavern  counter  before 
this,  but  it  was  reserved  for  Aldershott  tt)  get 
rid  of  tho  conventional  sandwich  which  tins 
hitherto — for  fourpence — gone  with  the  glass  of 
ale,  and  to  substitute  a  doubtless  higldy  artistic 
portrait  iu  i/»  place. 
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No  tavern,  however  small,  has  the  boldness 
or  the  folly  to  nttcinot  to  attract  the  Britisli 
soldier,  without  proviuing  him  with  a  room  in 
which  he  can  eiUier  sing,  or  hear  sin^ng— can 
citlier  dance,  or  be  amused  by  professional  per- 
formers who  dance.  To  obtain  this  very  neces- 
sary hall  of  entertainment  nearly  every  back 
garden  has  been  covered  over  witli  a  rude,  tem- 
porary structure,  having  something  of  the  camp- 
liut  in  its  composition,  and  something  of  the 
travelling  show.  Those  houses  that  have  been 
denied  the  advantages  of  a  back  garden  are 
driven  to  erect  a  side  building,  wliich  sticks 
out,  like  a  huge  wen,  from  the  main  establish- 
ment. Some  have  pressed  the  first-floor  rooms 
into  tiiis  semi-theatriciil  service,  and  a  small 
stage  with  a  very  hastily  painted  back  scene, 
and  twowin;^  of  forest-trees,  like  nothing  known 
by  botanical  students,  are  erected  at  one  end  of 
the  largest  apartment,  covering  about  the  same 
space  as  a  very  small  shop-front,  and  being  ap- 
proached by  a  short  fliglit  of  movable  steps. 
In  these  rooms  the  British  soldier  assembles  in 
happy,  half  drunken,  beer-table  rank  and  file,  aud 
in  tne  intervals  between  the  appearance  of  the 
"  infant  Teresa,**  who  has  just  gone  througli  the 
Higiiland  fling,  and  the  appearance  of  "Madame 
de  Pumpadoor,  the  great  English  soaprauo,"  he 
is  gratified  by  witnessing  a  solemn  amateur 
hornpipe  performed  by  a  corporal  with  two 
medals  dandling  from  his  breast,  whose  motions 
are  directed  by  tlie  harmony  of  an  car-piercing 
fife  and  jingling  piano,  and  wliose  bronzed  ana 
bearded  face,  when  he  leaps  up  every  now  and 
tlien,  disappears  amongst  the  "  flies,"  like 
the  automaton  skeleton's  head  in  the  street 
Fantoccini  theatre. 

Not  far  from  this  entran«ing  temple  of  re- 
creation on  the  first  floor  is  another  temple  on 
the  ground  floor,  the  programme  of  who.se  enter- 
tainments, placed  upon  a  board  outside  the  door, 
in  coloured,  ill-drawn  letters,  comprises  singing; 
hornpipes,  and  Ethiopian  serenading  up  to  tjie 
military  time  of  half-past  nine,  and  "dancing 
after  gun-fire.'*  Looking  through  the  open  door 
into  a  kind  of  tent,  with  a  stage  at  the  bottom, 
yon  see  a  solid  square  of  military  audience,  the 
scarlet  coatee  of  the  Guiirds  relieving  the  half- 
naval  blue  hussar-like  uniform  of  the  Royal 
Artillerymen,  and  the  more  sombre  green  dress 
of  the  regular  Rifle  Corps.  The  undress  cap 
which  these  latter  soldiers  wear  in  their  hours  of 
ease  contrasts  very  favourably  with  that  fearfiil 
shako,  whose  body  is  like  a  patent  leather 
crucible  or  pipkin,  and  whose  summit,  at  the 
fore  part,  is  ornamented  with  a  round  mossy 
black  ball,  that  looks  like  a  property  a])[)le  placed 
upon  the  bonnet  of  Tell's  (theatrical)  child,  and 
which  must  be  a  fruitful  source  of  temptation 
as  a  target  to  tliose  who  arc  anxious  to  try 
their  skill  with  the  rifle.  Heavy  as  tlie  leather 
shako  is,  when  weighed  in  the  scale  against 
other  purgatorial  penal  hats,  it  must  certainly 
be  considered  light  and  airy  by  tlic  side  of  the 
artillery  rough  beaver  head-gear.  This  drum- 
shaped  military  hat,  which  looks  like  a  lady's 
hand  muff,  is  heavier  and  warmer  than  even  the 


immortal  grenadier's  cap.  Tltey  are  all  a  pro- 
tection iigainst  sua  and  rain,  ami  they  all  need  a 
protection  agninst  themselves. 

'Pile  attractions  of  these  two  coneei-t-?aloons 
are  not  snfllcient  tf)  silence  the  voiee  or  dim  the 
luj-tre  of  the  Apollo  Music  Hall,  which,  having 
the  rather  nnpromising  frontage  of  .-v  laJK)nrer*s 
cottage  (part  of  the  original  village),  suddenly 
invested  A^ith  a  liquor  and  musie  license,  and 
being  separated  from  the  main  road  by  the 
mangy  bit  of  swampy  common  before  alluded  to, 
is  compelled  to  hang  out  rather  prominent  signs 
of  the  entertainment  and  conviviality  to  be  found 
\vithin.  A  chandler's  sliop,  not  far  from  this 
abode  of  melody,  has  set  up  a  tap  of  drinkable 
beer,  and  thougli  it  has  not  yet  been  able  to  bud 
into  the  full  honours  of  the  Aldershott  musio- 
halls,  it  is  not  without  a  little  knot  of  patrons 
bearing  the  true  military  stamp.  The  e<rg»,  the 
bacon,  the  butter,  tea  and  cheese,  aud  the  loaves 
of  bread,  are  huddled  in  a  heap  in  a  small  win- 
dow and  a  few  shelves  on  one  side  of  the  shop, 
while  all  the  available  space  on  the  other  side  is 
turned  into  a  small  red-curtained  tap-room.  The 
stray  child  who  goes  to  this  mongrel  shop  for  its 
mother's  breakfast  or  tea  is  introduced  with 
gaping  mouth  into  all  the  humours  of  rollicking 
military  canteen  life,  and  is  made  to  take  a  sip 
out  of  a  mug  of  ale  by  a  staggering  hero  in  a 
scarlet  coat,  while  its  packet  of  grocery  knick- 
knacks  is  being  prepared. 

The  British  soldier  is  not  entirely  of  a  musical 
turn,  and  though  he  is  seen  through  many  tavern- 
room  windows  standing  up  against  a  fireplace, 
with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ceiling,  in  a  rapt 
and  enthusiastic  manner,  singing  a  sentimental 
song  for  the  amusement  of  his  comrades,  or 
leading  a  wild  chorus  in  which  they  are  all  en- 
deavouring to  join,  he  likewise  haunts  the  road- 
side in  little  knots,  which  look,  at  a  distance, 
like  beds  of  geraniums,  and  he  marches  in  along 
the  dusty  main  road  in  groups  of  ten  or  t^Avelve,  as- 
if  he  had  been  for  an  evening  walk  to  Eam- 
borough,  or  some  adjacent  town. 

Scariet  does  not  always  consort  with  scarlet, 
nor  green. with  green;  and  a  Stiriingsliiie  mili- 
tiaman, in  his  white  jacket,  plaid  trousers,  and 
Scotch  cap,  relieves  the  monotony  of  colour  by 
walking  between- two  green  riflemea  and  an  artil- 
leryman in  blue. 

A  close  examination  of  the  many  passing  sun- 
burnt faces  shows  how  largely  the  Irish  peasant 
lias,  at  some  time  or  another,  taken  the  Queen's 
shilling,  as  well  as  tlie  agricultural  operative  of 
our  provincial  farms  and  fields.  The  Scotclimatt 
is  there,  in  spite  of  his  reputed  caution  and  love 
of  money;  aud  the  Yorkshi reman  is  sometimea 
content  to  forget  his  provcrhiully  assigned  keen- 
ness, and  to  mount  guanl,  fire  cjiiinon,  and  prao- 
tise  with  the  sword.  One  elasfl,  liowever,  ha» 
never  yet  been  represented  in  tiie  British  army, 
and  probably  never  will  be,  luid  thiU;  is  the 
English  Jew.  Whatever  trouble  or  madness 
has  ffillen  upon  the  chosen  people  of  Old  Jewry 
in  liiis  country  since  the  bnd  ohl  times  when 
tiiey  were  persecuted  by  half-savage  kings,  there 
has  never  yet  been  any  young  runaway  sprig  of 
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Israel  who  was  weak  enough  to  rush  into  the 
arms  of  that  model  dancing-mastcr-lookin^, 
faultlessly-dressed  sergeant,  who  stands  at  likely 
street  comers  with  those  tiuttcriug  ribbons  and 
that  liglit  and  elegant  gold-headed  cane.  He 
lias  been  weak  enough  to  get  into  Parliament, 
but  he  has  never  been  weak  enough  to  get  into 
tlie  ranks. 

It  is  an  affecting  sight  to  sec  a  couple  of 
soldiers  staggering  under  the  too  heavy  weight 
of  their  detestable  shakos,  and  not,  of  course, 
under  the  strength  of  the  Aldershott  ale,  sup- 

fiorting  each  other,  although  belonging  to  dif- 
erent  corps,  to  the  best  of  their  ability ;  wearing 
their  oppressive  head-dresses  tilted  over  to  the 
backs  of  their  heads  (of  course,  for  relief),  re- 
gardless of  the  even  set  of  a  breast-belt,  or  an 
epaulette  (of  course  for  the  same  reason),  their 
eyes  dull  and  sleepy,  their  steps  uncertain,  their 
mouths  vainly  endeavouring  to  relate  some 
barrack  story,  and  tlieir  hands  ever  ready  to  give 
the  proper  mechanical  military  salute  to  every 
person  whom  they  pass.  As  the  evening  ad- 
vances, many  groups  of  these  suffering  military 
pedestrians  may  be  seen  upon  the  Aldershott 
roads,  the  stiffuess  of  the  tried  soldier,  in  which 
they  started  with  such  pride  from  tlieir  barracks, 
having  entirely  melted  away,  and  their  bodies 
being  as  limp  as  those  of  the  rawest  recruit  who 
lias  never  had  the  advantage  of  a  day's  effective 
drill.  They  are  not  always  the  latest  to  get  into 
Iiut  or  barracks,  although  so  seemingly  uncertain 
in  their  steps.  Sometimes  they  escape  the 
sentries,  and  roll  into  their  own  proper  beds ;  at 
other  times  they  pass  their  slumbers  in  a  cell 
of  the  guard-house,  to  dream,  towards  morning, 
of  "  pack-drill,"  or,  perhaps,  the  "  cat." 

Mingling  with  these  men  for  a  moment,  but 
hurrying  by  them  with  the  dignity  of  a  heavy 
day's  good  work  done,  and  done  well,  and  the 
sense  of  another  heavy  day's  work  to  follow  to- 
morrow, will  be  half  a  dozen  stonemasons  and 
bricklayers,  speeding  home  with  their  empty 
dinner-basins  swinging  in  handkerchiefs  from 
their  hands.  No  signs  of  fraternity  are  ex- 
changed between  these  soiled  and  powdered 
labourers  and  tlie  steady  or  unsteady  red, 
white,  blue,  and  green  groups  of  lounging  heroes 
whom  they  pass.  They  each  belong  to  different 
worlds,  and  they  know  it. 

The  principal  resort  of  the  "  crack"  soldiers 
and  the  non-commissioned  officers  (corporals, 
sergeants,  sergeant-majors,  and  such-like)  is  a 
crimson  music-hall  attached  to  the  principal 
hotel  in  the  mushroom  town.  This  place  is  well 
ventilated  by  numerous  wiudows  that  open  on  a 
small  side  street,  and  is  fitted  up  with  a  stage, 
the  chief  object  at  the  back  of  which  is  a  clear- 
faced,  full-sized  circular  clock.  The  moment  the 
hands  of  this  clock  draw  near  half-past  nine 
P.M.  the  amusements  (consisting  chiefly  of  sing- 
ing) work  up  to  a  climax  ;  allusion  is  made  to 
the  approach  of  "gun-fire"  from  the  stage;  an 
acrobat  boy,  in  crimson  leggings  and  spangled 
body,  makes  himself  very  busy  in  washing  the 
empty  glasses  of  the  drinkers ;  while  his  father, 
a  middle-aged  acrobat,   in  a  ])recisely  similar 


dress,  is  extremely  active  in  performing  the 
duties  of  a  waiter.  The  leading  comic  singer 
having  sung  his  last  popular  song,  fo.  that  night, 
to  an  almost  exclusively  military  audience,  comes 
down  from  the  stage  to  exchange  congratula- 
tions all  round,  w-ith  his  scarlet  and  blue  ad- 
mirers (after  the  style  so  much  in  fashion  at 
distinguished  London  music-halls) ;  the  hands 
of  the  stage  clock  reach  the  expected  period, 
the  gun  fires,  the  bugles  sound,  a  brass  band 
at  the  opposite  barracks  begins  to  play,  the  sol- 
diers slowly  disperse,  having  a  Quarter  of  an 
hour's  grace  before  them ;  and  a  long  interval 
takes  place  in  the  amusements  of  the  crimson 
saloon,  until  its  civilian  patrons  begin,  some- 
what later,  to  assemble. 

Following  the  last  military  straggler,  I  pass  a 
little  knot  of  artillerymen,  who  are  taking  an 
affectionate  leave  of  two  young  ladies  (without 
bonnets)  at  the  corner  of  the  street,  and  ascend 
the  gravelly  hill  before  me,  on  which  stand  the 
huts  of  the  staff-officers  of  the  camp  ;  for  I  have 
arrano^ed  to  pass  the  night  in  the  quarters  of 
my  friend.  Lieutenant  Hongwee,  of  the  Antrim 
Rifles. 

I  reach  the  brow  of  the  hill  in  the  dark, 
leaving  the  row  of  lights  of  the  mushroom  town 
beneath  me,  and  behind  me,  and  coming  upon 
long,  silent,  black  lines  of  huts,  varied  and 
divided  by  broad  gritty  roads  of  stony  gravel, 
and  surmounted  by  a  wide  semicircle  of  streaky 
orange  horizon  in  front. 

Before  I  have  found  out  the  line  of  huts,  and 
the  particular  "  block"  in  which  1  am  to  pass 
the  night,  I  am  challenged  half  a  dozen  times 
by  half  a  dozen  sentries,  but  as  I  reply,  accord- 
ing to  my  instructions,  "  A  friend,"  I  am  not 
arrested,  run  through  the  body,  nor  shot  tlirough 
the  head. 

I  pass  a  few  glimmering  lights  in  hut  win- 
dows, and  a  few  murmuring  huts,  where  the  men 
:a-e  divided  off  in  small  parties  to  sleep,  and  find 
my  lodging  on  the  tented  field  at  last. 

Lieutenant  Ilongwee's  quarters  (like  the  quar- 
ters of  every  subaltern)  are  not  sufficiently  com- 
modious to  accommodate  two  persons  with  com- 
fort ;  but  that  young  and  promising  officer  is 
taking  his  turn  as  the  captain  of  the  watch  (a 
twenty-four  hours'  guard-house  duty  which  falls 
to  his  lot,  perhaps,  once  in  six  mouths),  and  I 
have  full  permission  to  usurp  his  bed.  If  any 
difficulty  should  occur  (which  is  not  anticipated), 
I  am  furnished — no  doubt,  against  strict  military 
rule — with  the  "  parole"  and  "  counter-sign." 
"  Romsey"  will  carry  me  through  anything  (ex- 
cept officers'  practical  jokes)  up  to  the  solemn 
midnight  hour,  and  "  Stockport"  will  be  of  equal 
service  to  me  at  any  time  alterwards. 

After  being  disturbed  by  a  variefy  of  noises 
throughout  the  night,  the  clanking  ot  arms,  and 
the  talking  of  the  men  on  guard  in  the  adjacent 
guard-house,  the  squabbling  of  the  sentry  when 
lie  took  a  drunken  straggler  into  custody,  and 
the  mysterious  humming  of  the  telegraphic 
wires,  which  stretch  across  the  line  of  the  camp, 
and  form  a  gigantic  -^olian  harp ;  the  dweller  in 
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the  hut  is  thoroughly  awakened  at  five  o'clock 
A.M.  by  the  souud  of  bugles  arousing  the  men 
for  the  day.  The  officer  seldom  makes  his  ap- 
pearance before  the  hour  of  ten  a.m.,  having 
nothin:^  to  do  before  the  parade  duty  at  eleven 
A.M. ;  but  the  men  arc  considerately  beat  into  bed 
at  the  almost  infantine  time  of  half-past  nine  at 
niglit,  and  they  are  punctually  beat  up  in  the 
morning  to  be  stirring  with  the  lark. 
•  The  hut  of  a  suljaTtcm  may  be  described  in 
its  outline  as  part  of  a  coal-shed,  a  corner  in  a 
black,  tarred  wooden  block  that  is  all  ground 
floor.  Tlicsc  huts  are  built  of  rough,  unseasoned 
planks,  too  thin  to  keep  out  the  cold  in  winter, 
or  the  heat  in  summer.  The  temperature,  even 
at  five  o'clock  on  a  July  morning,  is  that  of  a 
bakehouse  shortly  after  the  batches  of  bread 
have  been  drawn.  The  sun  finds  means  to  come 
through  the  slender  roof,  if  it  does  not  appear 
in  actual  beams  upon  the  floor. 

The  taste  of  a  young  officer  may  lead  him  to 
decorate  this  cupboard  in  any  variety  of  style, 
but  the  si«e  of  the  arc^i  to  be  decorated  will 
impose  a  limit  on  his  fancy.  There  is  room  for 
a  small  iron  besdstead,  a  table,  a  washstand,  a 
chest  of  drawers,  and  two  chairs ;  which  will 
leave  about  a  square  yard  of  flooring  for  exer- 
cise and  the  toilet.  A  fireplace  and  one  small 
six-pane  window  complete  the  fittings  of  these 
huts,  which  look  like  the  lodgings  let  to  single 
young  men  about  Stepney,  at  two  shillings  a 
week,  or  the  summer-houses  that  used  to  be 
erected  in  the  grounds  of  the  market-gardeners 
at  Hoxton. 

A  "  block,"  as  it  is  called,  contains  six  com- 
partments, each  one  of  which  is  considered  to 
be  sufficient  for  a  sub-officer's  sleeping  quarters. 
A  captain  takes  two  of  these  cupboards  ;  and  a 
field  officer  the  whole  block  of  six. 

Standing  upon  the  brow  of  the  hill  at  the 
highest  part  of  the  South  Camp  (on  the  other 
side  of  which  lies  Aldershott  Town),  and  look- 
ing towards  the  north,  the  Avhole  encampment 
lies  in  a  hollow  bow  before  you.  At  your  side 
is  the  hut  of  General  Kuollys,  the  commander- 
in-chief  at  the  camp :  who  saw  a  night  attack 
about  five-and-forty  years  ago.  The  ostensible 
desio:n  of  Aldershott  is  the  practical  education 
of  the  soldier  and  his  officer. 

Tlie  huts  of  the  South  Camp  are  arranged  in 
alphabetical  lines,  or  rows,  for  the  sake  of  easy 
reference,  and  they  stretch  down  the  gravelly 
slope,  towards  the  north,  in  many  broad  black 
parallels  for  full  half  a  mile,  until  they  reach 
the  sandy  flat  that  lies  between  them  and  the 
North  Camp,  on  the  further  ascent.  This  flat  is 
divided  by  a  canal  that  is  crossed  by  a  pontoon 
bridge  supported  by  tubs;  the  real  artillery 
glownig  reel  pontoons  lying  high  and  dry  at  the 
side,  looking  like  gigantic  German  sausages  of  a 
light  and  brilliant  hue.  A  winding  gravel 
pathway  crosses  this  desert  for  nearly  a  mile, 
and  then  you  enter  the  corresponding  black 
lines  of  the  North  Camp  huts,  which  look 
thinner  fron>  the  distance,  and  ascend  for  another 
half  mile  upon  a  more  moderate  slope. 

A  line  of  these  huts,  in  which,  perhaps,  the 


officers  and  men  of  two  different  corps  may  be 
quartered,  is  constructed  in  divisions,  each  one 
of  which  is  exactly  like  all  the  rest. 

There  is  a  bread-hut,  a  meat-hut,  and  a  library- 
hut  ;  a  men's  school-hut,  a  children's  school-hut, 
which  latter  looks  like  the  national  schools  in 
many  small  villages.  There  arc  a  number  of 
officers'  sleeping-huts,  placed  back  to  back,  and 
also  a  number  of  men's  sleeping  huts,  in  the 
same  position.  There  is  an  orderly  hut,  and  a 
guard-hut,  the  latter  provided  with  several  cool 
thouj^h  dismal  cupboards,  that  are  called  celk, 
in  which  are  confined  the  refractory  privates 
who  have  fallen  under  the  too  tempting  dissipa- 
tion of  Aldershott  Town.  There  is  the  womeu's 
wash-hut,  at  which  stray  pedlaiV  carts,  that 
are  passing  through  the  country,  are  observed 
to  stand,  without  any  visible  driver,  for  a  very 
long  period  of  time ;  there  is  the  family  hut,  for 
the  married  men,  and  the  long  canteen,  facing 
the  yellow,  burning,  gravelly  road,  where  the 
soldier  indulges  in  a  little  half-baked  conviviality 
during  the  middle  of  the  day.  There  is  the 
armourers'  hut,  a  brick  edifice,  with  a  fluted  zinc 
roof;  the  shoemakers'  hut:  in  which  a  number 
of  soldiers  are  at  work,  with  cobblers'  shirts, 
and  military  legs  ;  and  there  is  the  tailors'  hut, 
where  our  future  field-marshals  are  sewing  on 
a  button,  or  repairing  a  yawning  rent.  There 
is  a  hut  that  is  labelled  "  Ablution,"  which  is 
very  good  language  for  a  building  containing  a 
long  nench  and  a  number  of  bowls,  where  the 
common  soldiers  go  to  wash.  There  is  an  officers' 
mess-room  hut :  ;a  lon^,  black  wooden  building 
containing  many  small  windows  adorned  with 
crimson  curtains ;  and  there  is  a  non-commis- 
sioned officci-s'  mess-room  hut,  in  which  the 
corporals  and  sergeants  are  accustomed  (when 
single  men)  to  refresh  their  exhausted  bodies. 
There  is  a  cook-house  hut,  a  fair-sized  fluted 
zinc  building,  which  is  filled  with  steaming  ovens, 
containing  many  shapes  of  beef,  a  roaring  fur- 
nace, a  number  of  perspiring  half- military  greasy 
cooks,  presided  over  by  a  stiff  corporal  who 
orders  the  addition  of  a  little  salt,  or  the  un 
covering  of  a  pannikin,  as  if  he  were  leading  on 
to  glory.  From  the  open  doors  of  this  dinuer- 
mamzinc  is  wafted  a  I'raCTant  breath  of  onions 
ana  cabbage  :  a  perfume  that  carries  you  in  ima- 
gination to  some  of  the  back  streets  of  Paris 
on  the  noon  of  an  August  day. 

At  the  back  of  tlie  cook-house  hut  is  the 
Quartermaster's  store  hut,  a  precisely  similar 
fluted  zinc  building,  that  looks  like  a  railway 
goods  depot,  being  devoted  to  boxes,  packages, 
and  bags.  The  hospital  huts  are  placed  by  them- 
selves, being  distinguished  by  white-painted 
doors.  They  hold  aoout  a  dozen  beds  each ; 
and  some  of  the  f  rench  circus-like  Pierrot  con- 
valescents are  lounging  about  them,  as  they  were 
lounging  about  the  red-bricked  Elizaoethan 
hospital  in  the  town.  These  are  the  main 
features  of  a  line  of  huts,  at  any  part  of  the 
camp. 

Still  standing  upon  the  hill  by  the  General's 
hut,  and  looking  across  the  camp,  you  can  sec 
to  your  right,  towering  above  the  huts,  the  shed- 
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like  church  of  the  South  Carap,  and,  furUier«n, 
tJie  shed-like  cimich  of  the  North  Camp ;  the 
■white,  gleaming,  cup-shaped  tcut  of  the  lloyal 
Artillery,  wlio  are  rougliiug  it  uuder  canvas,  and 
in  the  distance,  aca-oss  the  common,  aa  enclosed 
racket-ground,  which  looks  like  a  large  stone 
dust-bin.  To  the  extreme  leftai-e  the  distaut 
tents  of  the  guards,  brought  out  in  pleasant 
relief  against  a  green  back^ground  of  foliage. 
Trees  are  by  no  means  plentiful  at  or  oiear 
Aldersholt  Camp,  aiiy  more  than  grass,  and  very 
few  of  the  hot,  dusty  elevations  can  boast  of  a 
top-knot,  or  a  whisker  of  verdure. 

I  pursue  my  survey,  by  "walking  throi^h  the 
<amp,  and  discover  a  telegraph-omce  hut,  a  fire- 
brigade  hut,  a  post-office  iiat,  and  a  luggage- 
office  hut.  The  latter  belongs  to  the  South 
Eastern  Railway  Company,  who  are  commencing 
great  railway  works  in  connexion  with  their  line 
to  this  camp,  an  important,  although  a  quiet, 
and,  as  far  as  the  country  is  concerned,  an  inex- 
pensive step  on  towards  the  perfection  of  the 
national  defences.  Close  by  this  building  is  a 
privileged  yard,  conducted  under  miLtary  law, 
for  the  hire  of  Broughams,  dog-carts,  and  the 
ubiquitous  Hansom.  There  are  certain  camp- 
followers  which  dog  the  steps  of  the  soldier, 
wherever  he  goes,  from  the  Geneial-iu-Ciiief,  to 
the  lowest  private  in  a  regiment. 

Towards  nine  o'clock  in  the  inoruin^  the 
sounds  of  many  military  bands  of  music  oegin 
to  be  heard,  and  the  shrill  wliistle  of  the  fife 
comes  from  the  open  ■windows  and  doors  of  huts, 
as  well  as  the  more  mellow  tone  of  the  clarionet. 
Bodies  of  men,  in  diflereut  uniforms,  appear  in 
oblong  masses  upon  the  burning  stony  slopes, 
and  artillery  soldiers  driving  heavy  waggons  or 
field  trains,  pass  along  the  cross-roads  from  side 
to  side.  Heavy  dragoons  in  thick,  muddy,  un- 
braced trousers,  and  very  diity  shirts,  ■with 
bronzed  faces,  chests,  ana  arms,  appear  with 
pails  and  cans  from  behind  the  tarreu  huts,  and 
disappear  a^ain.  A  company  of  bugle-youths 
plunge  out  from  a  side  lane,  followed  by  a  little 
girl  child,  who  strides  widely  to  keep  step  with 
them.  Children  play  about  the  red-hot  gravel, 
regardless  of  sun-strokes,  amusing  themselves, 
in  one  instance,  with  a  worn-out  battered  shako. 
Stern  ■svarriors  are  seen  through  laundry-hut 
windows,  nursing  babies  amongst  the  baskets  of 
clothes,  or  drinking  tea  out  of  large  blue  saucers. 
Other  stern  warriors  come  out  attired  in  all  the 
regulation  glory  of  thick,  warm,  close-fitting 
costume,  with  the  glass  standing  at  one  hundred 
degrees  in  tlie  shade — even  keeping  to  that 
wonderful  instrument  of  military  .torture,  tiie 
immortal  stock.  For  two  hundred  years  this 
ingenious,  unbending  variation  of  the  old  cravat 
has  gripped  the  soldier  by  the  nock,  and  there  is 
no  prospect,  at  present,  of  its  relaxing  its  hold. 
It  has  many  things  to  recommend  it.  When  a 
regiment,  from  overwork,  or  an  insufficiency  of 
food,  presented  a  sickly  appearance,  by  obliging 
the  men  to  tighten  the  stock  as  much  as  they 
could  bear  without  suffocation,  a  ruddy  glow 
was  produced  in  the  face,  and  every  sign  of  a 
full  habit  of  body.    These  iustnuneuts  m  cloth- 


ing, before  now,  have  ieeu  made  of  black  horse- 
hair, tolerably  hard,  and  transformed  into  a 
collar  as  firm  as  ii-ou  by  the  inser;  Ion  of  a  slip 
of  wood,  which,  acting  on  the  larynx,  and  com- 
pressing e^'cry  part  of  the  neck,  gave  the  eyes  a 
wonderful  prominence,  and  the  wearer  an  almost 
supernatural  appearauoe  of  healthy  vigour.  The 
firesent  military  stock  is  not  quite  as  bad  as 
this,  although  it  is  bad  enough. 

A  squad  of  raw,  unformed  lads  is  marched 
out  for  drill,  showing  tlie  material  that  the  re- 
cruiting sergeant  is  diiven  together  together  with 
the  Queen's  shillings,  in  default  of  better  youths, 
or  men.  They  drop  out  of  the  ranks,  even  ou  an 
ordinary  field-day,  and  on  real  and  active  service, 
tliey  would  die,  like  children,  at  the  roadside. 
They  have  been  plucked  too  early  for  the  game 
of  wai-,  and  they  are  as  worthless  as  all  untimely 
fruit. 

A  sombre-looking  soldier  is  walked  slowly 
down  one  of  the  Imes,  carrying  a  bag  in  one 
hand  and  a  can  in  the  other,  and  followed  by  a 
shabbilv  dressed  woman,  who  is  nursing  a  sleep- 
ing child.  His  head  is  bent  down,  and  he  has 
no  remark  to  make,  as  she  pours  some  low,  cease- 
less story  of  wrong  and  simering  into  his  ear. 

By  this  time  I  thought  it  riglit  that  I  should 
pay  a  visit  of  condolence  to  my  friend.  Lieu- 
tenant Hongwee,  who  had  been  compelled  to 
pass  the  night  in  dismal  commimion  with  a 
whisky-bottle,  at  the  regimental  guard-house 
of  the  lloyal  Antrim  Rifles,  I  looked 
round  the  apartment.  Two  Windsor  chairs 
(the  everlasting  regulation  chair  all  through 
the  army),  a  dirty  table,  a  fireplace,  imd 
deal  shelf,  were  all  the  furniture.  A  bit  of 
composite  candle  had  burnt  out  and  guttered 
down  in  a  champagne  bottle,  and  the  shutter  of 
the  window  at  one  end  of  the  hut  was  kept  open 
with  a  short  rusty  poker.  The  bare  walls  were 
ornamented  with  fancy  cartoons,  mottoes,  and 
initials,  drawn  by  idle,  yawning  heroes,  with 
pieces  of  burnt  wood ;  and  the  few  pegs  that 
were  intended  to  support  any  superfluous  out- 
dooi"  military  gear,  were  cut  to  pieces  with  sword- 
thrust-s.  The  floor  was  blackeued  with  accumu- 
lated dust,  and  the  whole  place,  wluch  was  about 
ton  yards  long  and  five  yai'ds  broad,  looked  like 
a  good  dry  skittle-ground,  without  the  skittles. 

"  My  poor  friend,"  I  said,  with  compassion, 
looking  at  a  tin  machine  that  resembled  a 
number  of  large  skaviug-pots  and  boxes  rolled 
into  one,  "  what  have  we  here  ?" 

"  Don't  allude  to  it,"  he  said,  with  a  sudden 
spasm,  "you  see  niy  dinner-pan." 

"  Your  what  ?"  I  asked. 

"  My  dinner-pan,"  he  answered.  "  To  add  to 
tlie  needless  torment  of  tlie  wretched  officer  on 
guard,  his  messuan — his  club  steward,  whom 
he  liberally  mjs— declines  to  send  Jiim  his 
proper  fooa.  His  regimental  servant  goes  up  to 
the  mess-room,  and  brings  down  the  concrete 
structure  now  before  you.  Tlie  bottom  of  the 
can  contains  the  soup,  a  greasy  broth;  a  box 
above  contains  potatoes  and  peas  floating  to- 
gether in  more  greasy  broth ;  the  next  step  in 
thcjpjrramid  is  anotlier  box,  iull  of  a  drj  and 
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leatberv  grilted  beef -steak  ;  and  the  «pei  is  a 
metal  pill-box  oontaininE:  pepper  and  smL" 

IHic  lirst  thing  \ve  did,  unen  tiie  guard  ■was 
properly  reli(^Pfi,  and  an  mrfortunaie  Higliland 
ensign  \va6  imprisoued  in  the  place  of  Lieut enant 
HoBpvec,  was  to  visit  Trueiiu's.  Truefiit'E  is 
a  living  example  of  how  a  good  fight  maT  be 
xwm  by  ponibination,  couragtN  and  dcterniina- 
tion.  "VVhn  would  care  to  live  without  his  "  toilet 
clui?"  Tl»o  great  barber  has  got  his  hot — his 
little  t)8sis  of  luxury— firmly  planted  in  the  desert, 
trader  the  constant  patroui^  of  military  men, 
far  more  than  the  constant  reguiation  of  nulitary 
law.  Faithful  camp-follower — true  and  reliable 
as  the  Hansom  cabman,  ne  is  found,  in  the  honr 
of  danxrer,  at  His  j)0st.  What  would  the  regu- 
lators of  the  British  Army  do  without  such  a 
comforting  retreat? 

Why  are  private  soldiers  warned  off  from  tiiis 
agreeable  lounge  by  a  notice  outside  the  door 
winch  soys,  "  For  officers  only  i*"  The  private 
soMier  is  «ot  in  the  habit  (rf  having  liis  hair 
worried  ■«  ith  strange  and  varied  brushes,  nor  of 
having  it  pacified  afterwards  with  alchemical 
ointments,  llie  private  soldier  is  not  in  the 
habit  of  paying  half-a-crown  to  have  his  hair 
clipped  at  ll»e  back,  -w-ashed  with  <>gg-flip,  wa- 
tered with  a  watering-can,  his  beard  shaved, 
and  his  pocket-landkerchief  scented  with  the 
latest  pei«Fume  known.  Perhaps  it  was  thought 
that  private  soldiers  sometimes  come  in  for  le- 
gacies, and  go  in  for  tl»e  genteel  thing,  vastly, 
and  the  notice  was  meant  to  provide  against 
««ioh  a«crntingency.  Many  officers  would  have  to 
be  excluded,  too,  if  they  had  no  property,  and 
were  compelled  to  live  on  their  pay.  Five  shil- 
lings a-day  for  an  ensign,  and  six  sliillings  for  a 
lieutenant,  will  not  go  far  in  mcss-dinuers  and 
tailors'  bills,  much  lees  in  toilet  clubs. 

Passing  out  of  this  fragrant  warehouse  in  the 
desert,  on  our  way  to  ■visit  one  of  tlic  encamp- 
raents,  we  came  upon  half  a  dozen  artillerymen, 
who  were  undergoing  the  punishment  of  "  pack- 
drifi.*'  Tltey  were  tlie  drunken  prisoners  of  last 
night,  who,  after  tjeing  tried  before  their  supe- 
lioroificers  in  the  orderly  room,  were  condemned 
for  a  oertain  time  to  walk  the  day  in  the  full 
heat  of  the  sun,  in  their  heaviest  marching 
clothes,  and  with  their  full  marching  "kit" 
npon  their  backs.  They  had  now  been  walking 
up  and  down  for  sonte  time,  and  their  legs 
seemed  to  give  way  in  their  heavy  iuck-boots. 

Going  across  the  black  lines  of  nuts,  our  ears 
were  suddenly  saluted  with  a  terrific  outburst  of 
military  melody,  and  looidng  in  one  of  the 
auaeiannBiers'  etore-rooras,  we  found  about 
thirty  men  and  boys  of  all  sizes,  finnished  with 
sax-horns  of  curious  shape,  and  ophiclcidcs  as 
large  as  pumps,  blowing  up  the  roof  with  a 
popular  quick-itcp  march.  The  conductor,  with 
the  most  vigorous  action,  was  endeavouring  to 
keep  ihcm  in  order,  as  they  stood  amongst  the 
boxes  and  packages  of  their  temporary  practising- 
room.  One  short-necked,  full-blooded  per- 
former, wlrose  back  was  towards  me,  caused  his 
neck  to  contract  and  expand  in  such  ancxiren  e 
manner,  while  supplying  his  unwieldy  iustru- 


mrnt  with  air,  that  I  expected  «very  mon>ent  to 
sec  him  Imrst,  and  his  head  drop  out  of  sight 
into  lits  opened  body.  I  never  saw  anything  like 
it,  cxocpl.  the  left  check  of  an  old  trumpeter, 
which  from  long  use,  and  from  being  nothing  but 
thin  skin,  used  to  sink  into  a  hole  when  his  in- 
strttmciit  was  at  rest,  and  blow  out  in  un  almost 
transparent  bladder  when  he  began  to  play. 

lieaviug  ihis  close-packed  hall  of  harmony,  we 
made  our  way  to  the  theatre,  a  building  that 
stood  fairly  in  our  road  to  the  canvas  quarters 
of  the  artillery.  A  wooden  hut,  with  several 
entrances,  looking  like  a  travelling  show  that 
has  squatted  upon  common  land;  an  audience 
portion,  capable  of  seating  about  a  hundred 
persons  ;  an  orchestra,  like  a  large  tank ;  a  stage 
such  as  is  generally  run  up  during  a  violent 
private  tlieatri&d  fever  in  a  back  drawing-room  ; 
and  a  property-room,  in  which  the  hollow 
mockeries  oi  the  drama  are  combined  with  the 
solid  redities  of  a  habitation  and  a  laundry,  com- 
prise nearly  all  that  need  be  described  of  the 
well-known  I'heatre  Royal,  South  Camp,  Alder- 
sliott.  It  was  manned,  during  the  day,  bv  one 
male  attendant,  who  managed  it  as  if  it  had.  been 
a  sirip,  hauling  up  the  scenes  like  sails,  and 
putting  it  in  trim  working-order  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  evening. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour's  walk  brought  us,  at 
last,  to  the  Rx5yal  Artillery  encampment.  There 
^^"as  a  large  square  enclosure  full  of  horses,  like 
a  horse  fair,  railed  in  with  ropes  and  stakes,  and 
surrounded  by  an  irregular  line  of  tents.  A  man 
in  militan,'  trousers  and  a  dirty  shirt — the 
amateur  bJacksmith  of  the  re^ment — was  ham- 
mering out  a  horse-shoe  upon  an  anvil,  which 
stood  full  and  unprotected  on  the  sand,  under 
tlie  noon-day  sun.  Not  far  from  this  workman 
was  a  camp  fire,  over  which  was  cooking  the 
dirnier  of  the  men.  A  couple  of  narrow  ditches, 
first  cut  in  the  earth  in  the  form  of  an  equal 
cross,  and  then  filled  full  of  -wood,  furze,  or  any 
dry  rubbish  about,  that  will  bum ;  a  covering  of 
sheet  iron  strips  placed  over  tl»ese  ditches  ;  a  peat 
chimi>ey  built  in  the  centre,  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  the  fire  below  ;  the  wood  or  furze  set 
alight,  and  the  kettles,  like  pails,  placed  along 
the  iron  plates  on  the  side  where  they  are  most 
likely  to  avoid  the  smoke  and  boil  the  quickest ; 
and  the  rough  and  ready  camp  oven  is  complete. 
When  the  lids  of  the  pail-kettles  are  lifted  up, 
bushels  of  potatoes,  spungy  masses  of  cabbage, 
andirrcgular  blocks  of  heavy  pudding,  like  lumps 
of  clay,  are  boiling  and  bubbling  away ;  and  one 
glance  of  the  glaring  mid-day  sun  seems  to  stir  up 
ihfbrothasniHchasthe  hidden,  chokingfircbelow. 

"  That  is  the  elegant  kind  of  pic-nic,"  said 
Lieutenant  Hongwcc,  "which  we  are  often  re- 
quired to  assist  at :  with  this  difference,  that  we 
are  marched  twenty  miles  away  to  some  solitary 
spot,  kept  out  for  several  days  and  'several 
niglits  under  canvas,  and  made  to  kill  our  own 
meat,  before  we  eat  it,  or  feed  upon  black- 
berries, like  the  Children  in  the  Wooa." 

I  saw  that  this  was  a  tender  subject,  and  I 
made  no  n-ply,  but  contented  myself  with  ob- 
serving the  other  features  of  the  camp. 
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Most  of  tlie  men  vrere  having  a  short  rest  under 
the  tents,  being  disposed  of  in  tlie  same  manner 
as  they  sleep  at  night.  About  a  dozen  were 
Iving  fogethcr  on  straw,  with  their  heads  resting 
on  tlicir  great-coate  at  tlic  lower  circumfcrcnco 
of  the  tent,  and  their  feet  meeting  together  at  the 
j)ole  in  the  centre,  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel. 
At  a  given  word  of  command,  tliey  all  started  up, 
and  went  to  work  with  tlieir  horses,  looking  more 
like  dirty  gipsy  ostlers  than  the  clean*  ana  dipt 
soldier  who  parades  ti)c  London  streets. 

The  tent  of  a  sub-officer,  to  which  we  were 
invited,  was  not  remarkable  for  any  luxury, 
except  the  luxury  of  being  a  lodging  for  one. 
The  sand  at  the  bottom  was  covered  over  with 
a  layer  of  green  leaves,  and  a  sprinkling  of  straw  ; 
the  occupant's  soap,  and  towel,  aud  brush  were 
lying  on  the  top  of  a  tin  box  ;  his  small  looking- 
glass  was  on  the  ground,  leaning  against  the  side 
of  the  tent ;  he  had  made  a  reclining  couch  of 
one  portmanteau,  a  money-box  to  hold  loose  I 
silver  of  another,  and  he  had  still  another  huge,  | 
black,  drum-like  box  to  offer  a  friend.  He  was 
quite  a  gipsy  king,  in  his  tent. 

As  wc  sat  looking  out  of  the  moulb.  of  the 
tent  across  the  Artillery  encampment,  and  past 
the  lower  end  of  thq  North  Camp,  we  could  see  a 
thin  winding  line  of  scarlet,  that  looked  like  a 
row  of  poppies  in  ft  field.  There  were  a  few 
black  patclies  (tlie,  blue  Artillerymen  and  the 
green  Biflemen)  studded  about  the  sandy  flat  of 
common,  with  here  and  there  a  few  white  strag- 
glers, probably  tbe  Stirlingsliire  militia,  or  some 
Toot  Guardsmen  iu  flannel  undress  jackets ;  but 
the  scarlet  patches  prevailed  iu  that  direction ; 
and,  looking  further,  we  saw  the  white  peaks  of 
another  range  of. tents.  ■' 

"  The  Guards  are  as  badly  off  there,  as  you  are 
here,"  said  Lieutenarit  Hongwee,  alluding  to  the 
scarlet  patch  aud  the  distant  tents,  and  address- 
ing the  gipsy  king.  ■  ..  1  ■      ■  ^    •'_ 

"Worse,"  returned  the  gi|j>j  Ifciagj'  ?■  infi- 
nitely worse.  We  only  came  from  quarters  at 
Woolwich  at  the  dull  time  of  the  year ;  but 
those  poor  fellows  have  just  been  sent  down 
from  London  in  the  jieight  of  the  season,  to  be 
placed  under  canvas  at  once.  Canvas  is  a  capital 
thing  properly  applied — when  it  means  a  dancing 
tent  on  a  lawn  at  FuUiam — but  canvas  at  Alder- 
shott  is  a  far  less  agieeablc  affair." 

Wc  sauntered  slowly  towards  the  Kifle  mess- 
room  for  breakfast ;  Lieutenant  Hongwee  rather 
despond in^ly,  and  I  rather  disposed  to  condole 
witn  my  friend  and  couipanion.  ., :.  i. 

The  mess-room  was  a  long,  airy  build ing,7ve»y' 
lofty  for  the  camp,  with  a  small  ante-room  in 
front,  and  having  the  mysteries  of  the  cooking 
dcjiartment  concealed  by  a  chocolate-colourea 
cloth  curtain  stietchiug  right  across  the  apart- 
ment near  the  back.  Tlic  long  dining-table  and 
sideboard  were  well  covered  ^ith  food,  and  tlie 
chairs  were  the  everls^tiug  Wuidsor  regunental 
kitchen.    To   give  a    diuing-room   aspect    to 


these  rou^h  companions,  they  were  covered  with 
a  padded  leather  seat  and  back  :  a  contrivance 
which  each  officer  provides  himseli',  and  carries 
about  with  him  from  one  station  to  another. 

"  Is  this  a  f:iir  specimen  of  your  ordinary 
day  ?"  I  inquired,  as  we  proceeded  with  cur 
morning  repast. 

"  It  IS  :  with  the  exception  of  a  few  field-day.-^, 
aud  our  penal  servitude  under  canvas.  We  rise 
about  ten  .v.M. ;  wc  show  upon  parade  for  about 
an  hour ;  aud  after  twelve,  until  the  bugle  sounds 
to  dress  for  mess,  at  seven,  we  have  no  settled 
occupation  whatever." 

"There  is  a  club-house  built  in  the  Soutli 
Camp,  is  there  not ':"' 

"There  is,  but  with  a  lofty  rata  of  sub- 
scription, almost  prohibiting  the  entrance  of 
poor  subalterns.  When  there,  you  can  only 
read,  play  at  billiards,  or  talk.  ^lost  men, 
like  myself,  who  get  five  or  six  shillings  a  day, 
spend  twice  as  much  as  they  earn,  and  that 
without  indulging  in  any  particular  extravagance. 
As  most  tilings  are  done  by  mutual  and  equal 
subscription,  the  pressure  of  the  service  outlay 
falls  heaviest  upon  the  junior  members.  The 
major,  or  colonel,  who  sits  opposite  to  me  at 
dinnpr,pays  no  more  to  the  mess  fund  than  I  do." 

"  You  have  field  sports  for  your  amusement, 
which  need  not  cost  anytliing." 

"  No  one  cares  for  them.  A  few  men  use  the 
racket-ground ;  but  very  few.  Rowing  up  the 
canal  is  a  favourite  recreation ;  to  drink  beer  at 
a  public-house,  where  they  profess  to  keep  an 
'officers'  room,'  and  then  to  row  back  again. 
The  common  soldier  is  better  off  than  wc  arc, 
for  he  has  his  town  and  his  concert-rooms  ;  but 
we  can  do  notliing  except  wait  wearily  for  the 
welcome  summons  to  mess. 

My  vehicle,  on  its  road  to  the  North  Camp 
railway  station,  rolled  me  )mst  trucks  of  camp 
furniture,  past  cabs  containing  field  officers,  past 
solitary  scarlet  soldiers  who  stood  like  lonely 
poppies  in  the  meadows,  past  other  scarlet 
soldiers  who  wound  slowly  along  the  drab  and 
dusty  lanes,  and  past  a  group  of  boy  children  in 
green  uniform,  coming  through  a  hedge,  who 
looked  as  if  the  very  cradles  of  the  country  had, 
been  emptied  for  their  contents  to  be  pressed 
into  the  ranks.  I  broke  tlirough  anotiier  crowd 
of  soldiers  at  the  station,  and  plunged  into  my 
carriage,  glad  to  be  whirled  away. 
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Book  the  Second.    The  Golden  Thread, 
chapter  xxi.    echoing  footsteps. 

A  WONDERPDL  coracr  for  echoes,  it  bas  been 
remarked,  that  comer  where  the  Doctor  lived. 
Ever  busily  winding  the  golden  thread  which 
bound  her  nusband,  and  her  father,  and  herself, 
and  her  old  directress  and  companion,  in  a  life  of 
quiet  bliss,  Lucie  sat  in  the  still  house  in  the 
tranquilly  resounding  comer,  listening  to  the 
cchomg  footsteps  of  years. 

At  first,  there  were  times,  though  she  was  a 
perfectly  happy  young  wife,  when  her  work 
would  slowly  fall  from  her  hands,  and  her  eyes 
would  be  dimmed.  For,  there  was  something 
coming  in  the  echoes,  something  light,  afar  ofi, 
and  scarcely  audible  yet,  that  stirred  her  heart 
loo  much.  Fluttering  hopes  and  doubts — hopes, 
of  a  love  as  yet  unknown  to  her  ;  doubts,  of  her 
remaining  upon  earth,  to  enjoy  that  new  delight 
— divided  her  breast.  Among  the  echoes  then, 
there  would  arise  the  sound  of  footsteps  at  her 
own  early  grave ;  and  thoughts  of  the  husband 
who  would  be  left  so  desolate,  and  who  would 
mourn  for  her  so  much,  swelled  to  her  eyes  and 
broke  like  waves. 

That  time  passed,  and  her  little  Lucie  lay  on 
her  bosom.  Then,  among  the  advancing  echoes, 
there  was  the  tread  of  her  tiny  feet  and  the 
sound  of  her  prattling  words.  Let  greater 
echoes  resound  as  they  would,  the  young  mo- 
ther at  the  cradle  side  could  always  hear  those 
coming.  They  came,  and  the  shady  house  was 
sunny  with  a  child's  laugh,  and  the  Divine 
friend  of  children,  to  whom  in  her  trouble  she 
had  confided  hers,  seemed  to  take  her  child  in 
his  arms,  as  He  took  tlic  child  of  old,  and  made 
it  a  sacred  joy  to  her. 

Ever  busily  winding  the  golden  thread  that 
bound  them  all  together,  weaving  the  service 
of  her_  happy  influence  Ihrougli  the  tissue  of 
all  their  liyts,  and  making  it  predominate  no- 
where, Lucie  heard  in  the  echoes  of  years  none 
but  friendly  and  soothing  sounds,  llcr  hus- 
band's step  was  strong  and  prosperous  among 
them;  her  father's,  firm  and  ecjual.  Lo,  Miss 
Pross,  in  harness  of  string,  awakening  the  echoes, 
as  an  unndy  charger  wnip-corrected,  snorting 


and  pawing  the  earth  under  the  plane-tree  in 
the  garden ! 

Even  when  there  were  sounds  of  sorrow 
among  the  rest,  they  were  not  harsh  nor  cmel. 
Even  when  golden  hair,  like  her  own,  lay  in  a 
halo  on  a  pillow  round  the  worn  face  of  a  little 
boy,  and  he  said,  with  a  radiant  smile,  "  Dear 
papa  and  mamma,  1  am  very  sorry  to  leave  you 
both,  and  to  leave  my  pretty  sister;  but  I  am 
called,  and  I  must  go !  those  were  not  tears 
all  of  agony  that  wetted  his  young  mother's 
cheek,  as  the  spirit  departed  from  her  embrace 
that  had  been  entrusted  to  it.  Suffer  them 
and  forbid  them  not.  They  sec  my  Father's 
face.     O  Father,  blessed  words ! 

Thus,  the  rustling  of  an  Angel's  wings  got 
blended  with  the  other  echoes,  and  they  were 
not  wholly  of  earth,  but  had  in  them  that  breath 
of  Heaven.  Sighs  of  the  winds  that  blew  over  a 
little  garden-tomb  were  mingled  with  them  also, 
and  both  were  audible  to  Lucie,  in  a  hushed 
murmur — like  the  breathing  of  a  summer  sea 
asleep  upon  a  sandy  shore — as  the  little  Lucie, 
comically  studious  at  the  task  of  the  morning,  or 
dressing  a  doll  at  her  mother's  footstool,  chat- 
tered in  the  tongues  of  the  Two  Cities  that  were 
blended  in  her  life. 

The  echoes  rarely  answered  to  the  actual 
tread  of  Sydney  Carton.  Some  half-dozen  limes 
a  year,  at  most,  he  claimed  his  privilege  of 
coming  in  uninvited,  and  would  sit  among  them 
througli  the  evening  as  he  had  once  done  often. 
He  never  came  there,  heated  with  wine.  And 
one  other  thing  regarding  him  was  whispered  in 
the  echoes,  wliich  has  been  whispered  by  all 
true  echoes  for  ages  and  ages. 

No  man  ever  really  loved  a  woman,  lost  her, 
and  knew  her  with  a  blameless  though  an  un- 
chan";ed  mind,  when  ^^g  was  a  wife  and  mother, 
but  Tier  children  had  a  strange  sympathy  with 
him — an  instinctive  delicacy  of  pity  for  him. 
What  fine  hidden  sensibilities  are  touched  in 
such  a  case,  no  echoes  tell ;  but,  it  is  so,  and  it 
was  80  here.  Caiton  was  the  first  stranger  to 
whom  little  Lucie  held  out  her  chubby  arms, 
and  he  kept  his  place  with  her  as  she  grew. 
The  little  boy  had  spoken  of  him,  almost  at  the 
last.     "  Poor  Carton  !    Kiss  him  for  me !" 

Mr.  Stryver  shouldered  his  way  through  the 
law,  like  some  great  engine  forcing  itself  tlirou{jh 
turbid  water,  and  dragged  his  useful  friend  in 
his  wake,  like  a  boat  towed  astern.  As  the 
boat  so  favoured  is  usually  in  a  rough  plight 
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and  mostly  under  Tnter,  so,  Svdnoy  had  a 
swamped  life  of  it.  But,  easy  and  strong  cus- 
to!H,  unliappily  so  much  easier  and  stronger  in 
him  than  any  stiinulatiug  sense  »f  desert  or 
disgrace,  made  it  the  lilB  he  was  to  lead  ;  and  lie 
no  more  thought  of  emerging  from  his  state 
of  lion's  jackal,  than  any  real  jackal  may  be  su]>- 
posedto  think  of  rising  to  be  a  lion.  Stryvcr  was 
rich;  had  married  a  Uorid  widow  with  propeilv 
and  three  boys,  who  had  nothing  particularly 
sliinins  about  them  but  the  strai^t  uaii-  of  their 
dumpling  heads. 

These  three  young  gentlemen,  Mr.  Stryver, 
exuding  patronage  of  Jie  most  offensive  quality 
from  every  pore,  had  walked  before  him  like  three 
sheep  to  tiie  quiet  comer  in  Soho,  and  had 
offered  as  pupils  to  Lucie's  husband  :  delicately 
saying,  "  Halloa !  here  are  three  lumps  of 
bread-and-cheesc  towards  your  matrimonial  pic- 
nic, Daniay  !"  The  polite  rejection  of  the  three 
lumps  of  bread-and -cheese  had  quite  bloated 
Mr.  Stryver  with  indignation,  which  he  after- 
wards turned  to  account  in  the  training  of  the 
young  gentlemen,  by  directing  them  to  beware  of 
the  pride  of  Beggars,  like  that  tutor-fellow.  He 
was  also  in  the  habit  of  declaiming  to  Mrs. 
Stijver,  over  his  full-bodied  wine,  on  the  arts 
Mrs.  Darnay  had  once  put  in  practice  to  "catch" 
him,  and  on  the  diamond-cut-diamond  arts  in 
himself,  madam,  which  had  rendered  him  "not 
to  be  cauiihl."  Some  of  his  King's  Bench 
familiars,  who  were  occasionally  parties  to  the 
full-bodied  wine  and  the  lie,  excused  him  for 
the  latter  by  saying  that  he  had  told  it  so  often, 
that  he  believed  it  liimself — which  is  surely  such 
an  incorrigible  aggravation  of  an  originally  bad 
offence,  as  to  justify  any  such  offenaer's  being 
carried  oft"  to  some  suitably  retired  spot,  and 
there  hanged  out  of  the  way. 

These  were  among  the  echoes  to  which  Lucie, 
sometimes  pensive,  sometimes  amused  and  laugh- 
ing, listened  in  the  echoing  corner,  until  her 
little  daughter  was  six  years  old.  How  near  to 
her  heart  the  echoes  of  her  child's  tread  came, 
and  thoseof  her  own  dear  father's,  alwavs  active 
and  self-possessed,  and  those  of  her  dear  hus- 
band's, need  not  betold.  Nor,  how  the  lightest  echo 
of  their  united  home,  directed  by herselfwith  such 
a  wise  and  elegant  thrift  that  it  was  more  abun- 
dant than  any  waste,  was  music  to  her.  Nor, 
bow  there  were  echoes  all  about  her,  sweet  in 
her  ears,  of  the  many  times  her  father  had  told 
her  that  he  found  her  more  devoted  to  him 
married  (if  that  could  be)  than  single,  and  of  the 
many  times  her  husband  had  said  to  her  that  no 
cares  and  duties  seemed  to  divide  her  love  for 
him  or  her  help  to  him,  and  asked  her  "  "VVliat  is 
the  magic  secret,  my  darlinf^,  of  your  being  every- 
thing to  all  of  us,  as  if  there  were  only  one  of 
us,  yet  never  seeming  to  be  hurried,  or  to  have 
too  much  to  do  P" 

But,  there  were  other  echoes,  from  a  distance, 
that  rumbU'd  menacingly  in  the  cornei-  all 
through  this  space  of  time.  And  it  was  now, 
about  little  Lucie's  sixth  birthday,  that  they 
began  to  have  an  awful  sound,  as  of  a  great  storm 
in  f  rauce  with  a  dreadfid  sea  rising. 


On  a  night  in  mid-July,  one  thousand  seven 
liuiidrcd  and  eighty-nine,  Mr.  Lorry  came  in 
late,  from  Tellson's,  and  sat  hiii.oeli'  down  by 
Lucie  and  her  husband  in  the  dark  window.  It 
was  a  hot,  wild  night,  and  they  were  all  three 
reminded  of  the  old  Sunday  night  when  they 
had  looked  at  the  light ning  from  the  same  place. 

"  L  began  to  think,"  said  Mr.  Lorry,  pusliing 
his  brown  wig  back,  "  that  I  should  have  to  pass 
I  he  night  at  Tellson's.  We  have  been  so  full  of 
business  all  day,  that  we  have  not  known  what 
to  do  first,  or  which  way  to  turn.  There  is  such 
an  uneasiness  in  Paris,  that  we  have  actually  a 
run  of  confidence  upon  us  1  Our  customers  over 
there,  seem  not  to  oe  able  to  confide  their  pro- 
perty to  us  f:«st  enough.  There  is  positively  a 
mania  among  some  of  them  for  sending  it  to 
England." 

"  That  has  a  bad  look,"  said  Darnay. 

"  A  bad  look,  you  say,  my  dear  Darnay?  Yes, 
but  we  don't  know  what  reason  tliere  is  in  it. 
People  are  so  umeasonable  I  Some  of  us  at 
Tellson's  are  getting  old,  and  we  really  can't  be 
troubled  out  of  the  ordinary  course  without  due 
occasion." 

"  Still,"  said  Darnay,  "you  know  how  gloomy 
and  threatening  the  sky  is." 

"  I  know  that,  to  oe  sure,"  assented  Mr. 
Lorry,  trying  to  persuade  himself  that  his  sweet 
temper  was  soured,  and  that  he  gnimbled,  "  but 
I  am  determined  to  be  peevish  after  my  long 
day's  botheration.     Where  is  Manettc  ?" 

"  Here  he  is  !"  said  the  Doctor,  entering  the 
dark  room  at  the  moment. 

"  I  am  quite  glad  you  are  at  home ;  for  these 
hurries  and  forebodings  by  which  I  have  been 
surrounded  all  day  long,  have  made  me  nervous 
without  reason.  You  are  not  going  out,  I 
hope  ?" 

"  No ;  I  am  going  to  play  backgammon  with 
yon,  if  you  like,"  said  the  Doctor. 

"  I  don't  think  I  do  like,  if  I  may  speak  my 
mind.  T  am  not  fit  to  be  pitted  against  you  to- 
nigiit.  Is  the  tea-board  still  there,  Lucie  P  I 
can't  see." 

"  Of  course,  it  has  been  kept  for  you." 

"  Thank  ve,  my  dear.  The  precious  child  is 
safe  in  bed  ?" 

"  And  sleeping  soundly." 

"  That's  right ;  all  safe  and  well !  I  don't 
know  why  anything  should  be  otherwise  than 
safe  and  well  here,  thank  God ;  but  I  have  been 
so  put  out  all  day,  and  I  am  not  as  young  as  I 
was  !  My  tea,  my  dear  ?  Tliank  ye.  Now,  con»e 
and  take  your  place  in  the  circle,  and  let  us 
sit  quiet,  and  hear  the  echoes  about  which  you 
have  your  theory." 

"  Not  a  theory;  it  was  a  fancy." 

"  A  fancy,  then,  my  wise  pet,"  said  Mr. 
Lorry,  patting  her  hand.  "  Tluy  are  very  nu- 
merous and  very  loud,  though,  are  they  not? 
Only  hear  them ! ' 

Headlong,  mad,  and  dangerous  footsteps  to 
force  their  way  into  anybody's  life,  footsteps 
not  easily  made  clean  again  if  once  stained  red, 
.  the  footsteps  raging  in  Saint  Antoine  afar  off. 
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05  the  little  circle  sat  iu  the  dark  London 
window. 

Saint  Autoine  had  been,  that  morning,  a  vast 
dusky  mass  of  scarecrows  lieaviut^  to  and  Iro,  willi 
frequent  gleams  of  light  above  tlie  billowy  heads, 
where  steel  blades  and  bavoucts  siionc  iu  the 
sun.  A  tremendous  roar  arose  from  the  throat 
of  Saint  Antoine,  and  a  forest  of  naked  arms 
struggled  in  the  air  like,  shrivelled  branches  of 
trees  m  a  winter  wind :  all  the  fingers  convul- 
sively clutching  at  every  weapon  or  semblance 
of  a  weapon  that  was  thrown  up  from  the  depths 
below,  no  matter  how  far  off. 

Who  gave  tbcin  out,  whence  they  last  came, 
where  they  began,  through  what  agency  they 
crookedly  quivered  and  jerked,  scores  at  a  time, 
over  the  heads  of  the  crowd,  like  a  kind  of  light- 
ning, no  eye  in  the  throng  could  have  told ;  but, 
muskets  were  being  distributed — so  were  car- 
tridges, powder,  and  ball,  bars  of  iron  and  wood, 
knives,  axes,  pikes,  every  weapon  tliat  distracted 
ingenuity  could  discover  or  devise.  People  who 
coidd  lay  hold  of  nothing  else,  set  themselves 
with  bleeding  hands  to  force  stones  and  bricks 
out  of  their  places  in  walls.  Every  pulse  and 
heart  in  Saiat  Antoine  was  on  high-fever  strain 
and  at  hifjh-fever  heat.  Every  living  creature 
there,  held  life  as  of  no  account,  and  was  de- 
mented with  a  passionate  readiness  to  sacri- 
fice it. 

As  a  whirlpool  of  boiling  waters  has  a  centre 
point,  so,  all  this  raging  circled  round  Defaree's 
wine-shop,  and  every  human  drop  in  the  caldron 
had  a  tendency  to  be  sucked  towards  the  vortex 
where  Defarge  himself,  already  begrimed  with 
gunpowder  and  sweat,  issued  orders,  issued 
arms,  thrust  this  man  back,  dragged  this  man 
forward,  disarmed  one  to  arm  another,  laboured 
and  strove  in  the  thickest  of  the  uproar. 

"  Keep  near  to  me,  Jacques  Tliree,"  cried 
Defarge ;  "  and  do  you,  Jacques  One  and  Two, 
separate  and  put  j(  urselves  at  the  head  of  as 
many  of  these  patriots  as  you  can.  Where  is 
my  wife  ?" 

"  Eh,  well !  Here  you  see  me  1"  said  madame, 
composed  as  ever,  but  not  knitting  to-day. 
Madame's  resolute  right  hand  was  occupied  with 
au  axe,  in  place  of  the  usual  softer  implements, 
ajad  in  her  girdle  were  a  pistol  ana  a  cruel 
knife. 

"  Where  do  you  go,  my  wife  ?" 

"  I  go,"  said  madame,  "  with  joo,  at  present. 
You  shall  see  me  at  the  heaaof  women,  by- 
•nd-bv." 

"  Come  then !"  cried  Defarge,  in  a  resoondiug 
voice.  "  Patriots  and  friends,  we  are  ready  I 
The  BastUle !" 

With  a  roar  that  sounded  as  if  all  the  breath 
in  France  had  beea  shaped  into  the  detested 
word,  the  living  sea  rose,  wave  on  wave,  depth 
on  depth,  and  overBowed  the  city  to  that  point. 
Alarm-bells  ringing, drums  beating,  the  sea  raging 
and  thundering  on  its  new  beach,  the  attack 
begun. 

Deep  ditches,  double  draw-bridge,  massive 
sloue  walls,  eight  great  towers,  caunun,  muskets 
fire  and  smoki.    Through  the  fix-e  and  througb 


I  he  smoke — in  the  fire  and  in  the  smoke,  for  the 
sea  cast  him  up  against  a  cannon,  and  on  the  in- 
stant he  became  a  cannonier — Defarge  of  the 
wine-shop  worked  like  a  manful  soldier,  Two 
licrce  hours. 

Deep  ditch,  single  drawbridge,  massive  stone 
walls,  cigiit  great  towers,  cannon,  muskets,  fire 
and  smoke.  One  drawbridge  down  !  "  Work, 
comrades  all,  work  I  Work,  Jacques  One, 
Jacques  Two,  Jacq\ics  One  Thousand,  Jacques 
Two  Thousand,  Jacques  Five-and-Twenty  Thou- 
sand ;  in  the  name  of  all  the  Angels  or  the  Devils 
— which  you  prefer — work  !"  Thus  Defarge  of 
the  wine-shop,  stiU  at  his  gun,  which  had 
long  grown  hot. 

"  To  me,  women !"  cried  madame  his  wife. 
"  What !  We  can  kill  as  well  as  the  men 
when  the  place  is  taken !"  And  to  her,  unth 
a  shrill  thirsty  ctv,  trooping  women  variously 
armed,  but  all  armed  alike  in  hunger  and  re- 
venge. 

Ciinnon,  muskets,  fire  and  smoke ;  but,  still 
the  deep  ditch,  the  single  drawbridge,  the 
massive  stone  walls,  and  the  eight  great  towers. 
Slight  displacements  of  the  raging  sea,  made  by 
the  falling  wounded.  Flashing  weapons,  blazing 
torches,  smoking  waggon-loads  of  wet  straw, 
hard  work  at  neighbouring  barricades  iu  all 
directions,  shrieks,  voUcys,  execrations,  bravery 
without  stint,  boom  smash  and  rattle,  and  the 
furious  sounding  of  the  living  sea ;  but,  still  the 
deep  ditch,  and  the  single  drawbridge,  and  the 
massive  stone  walls,  and  the  eight  great  towere, 
and  still  Defarge  of  the  wine-shop  at  his  gun, 
grown  doubly  hot  by  the  service  of  Four  fierce 
houis. 

A  white  flag  from  within  the  fortress,  and  a 
parley  —  this  dimly  perceptible  through  the 
raging  storm,  nothing  audiolc  in  it — suddenly 
the  sea  rose  immeasurably  wider  and  higher, 
and  swept  Defarge  of  the  wine-shop  over  the 
lowered  drawbridge,  past  the  massive  stone 
outer  walls,  in  among  the  eight  great  towers 
surrendered  I 

So  resistless  was  the  force  of  the  ocean  bearing 
bim  on,  that  even  to  draw  his  breath  or  turn  his 
liead  was  as  impracticable  as  if  he  had  been  strug- 
gling in  the  surf  of  the  South  Sea,  until  he  was 
landed  in  the  outer  court-yard  of  the  Bastille. 
There,  against  au  angle  of  a  wall,  he  made  a 
struggle  to  look  about  him.  Jacques  Three  was 
neaxly  at  his  side ;  Madame  Defarge,  still  head 
ing  some  of  her  women,  was  visible  iu  the  inner 
distance,  and  her  knife  was  in  her  hand.  Every- 
where was  tumult,  exultation,  deafening  and 
uumiacal  bewilderuient,  astounding  noise,  yet 
furious  dumb-show. 

"  The  Prisoners !" 

"The  Records!" 

"  The  secret  cells  I" 

"The  instruments  of  torture !"' 

"The  Prisoners!" 

Of  all  these  cries,  and  ten  thousand  uico- 
hcrencies,  "  The  Prisoners !"  was  the  cry  most 
taken  up  by  the  sea  that  rushed  in,  as  if  there 
were  an  eternity  of  people,  as  viell  as  of  time  and 
space.    When  -the  foremost  billows  rolled  past. 
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hearing  the  prison  officers  with  them,  and  threat- 
ening them  all  with  instant  death  if  any  secret 
nook  remained  undisclosed,  Dcfarge  laid  his 
strong  hand  on  tlie  breast  of  one  of  these 
men — a  man  with  a  qrey  head  who  had  a  lighted 
torch  in  his  hand — separated  him  from  the 
rest,  and  got  him  between  himself  aiid  the 
wall. 

"  Show  me  the  North  Tower !"  said  Defargc. 
"Quick  !" 

"I  will  faithfully,"  replied  the  man,  "if 
you  will  come  with  me.  But  there  is  no  one 
there." 

""What  is  the  meaning  of  One  Hundred 
and  Five,  North  Tower?"  asked  Defarge. 
"Quick!" 

"  The  meaning,  monsieur  ?" 

"  Does  it  mean  a  captive,  or  a  place  of  cap- 
tivity ?  Or  do  you  mean  that  I  shall  strike  you 
dead  ?" 

"  Kill  him !"  croaked  Jacques  Three,  who  had 
come  close  up. 

"  Monsieur,  it  is  a  cell." 

"  Show  it  me  !" 

"  Pass  this  way  then." 

Jacques  Three,  with  his  usual  craving  on  him, 
and  evidently  disappointed  by  the  dialogue 
taking  a  turn  tliat  did  not  seem  to  promise 
bloodshed,  held  by  Defarge's  arm  as  he  held  by 
the  turnkey's.  Their  three  heads  had  been  close 
together  during  this  brief  discourse,  and  it  had 
been  as  much  as  they  could  do  to  hear  one 
another,  even  then :  so  tremendous  was  the  noise 
of  the  living  ocean,  in  its  irruption  into  the 
Fortress,  and  its  inundation  of  the  courts  and 
passages  and  staircases.  All  around  outside, 
too,  it  beat  the  w.Us  with  a  deep,  hoarse  roar, 
from  which,  occasionally,  some  partial  shouts 
of  tumult  broke  and  leaped  into  the  air  like 

spray- 
Through  gloomy  vaults  where  the  light  of 
day  had  never  shone,  past  hideous  doors  of  dark 
dens  and  cages,  down  cavernous  flights  of  steps, 
and  again  up  steep  rugged  ascents  of  stone  and 
brick,  more  like  dry  waterfalls  than  staircases, 
Defarge,  the  turnkey,  and  Jacques  Three,  linked 
hand  and  arm,  went,  with  all  the  speed  they  could 
make.  Here  and  there,  especially  ^  ♦>  ist,  the 
inundation  started  on  them  and  swep.  by  J  but, 
when  they  had  done  descending,  and  ^  ^:c  wind- 
ing and  climbing  up  a  tower,  they  were  alone. 
Hemmed  inhere  oy  the  massive  thickness  of  walls 
and  arches,  the  storm  within  the  fortress  and 
without  was  only  audible  to  them  in  a  dull, 
subdued  way,  as  if  the  noise  out  of  which 
they  had  come  had  almost  destroyed  their  sense 
of  hearing. 

The  turnkey  stopped  at  a  low  door,  put  a  key 
in  a  clashing  lock,  swung  the  door  slowly  open, 
and  said,  as  they  all  bent  their  heads  and 
passed  in : 

"One  hundred  and  five,  North  Tower!" 
There  was  a  small,  heavily-grated,  unglazed 
window  high  in  the  wall,  with  a  stone  screen 
before  it,  so  that  the  sky  could  be  only  seen  by 
stooping  low  and  looking  up.  There  was  a 
small  chimney,  heavily  barred  across,  a  few  feet 


within.  There  was  a  heap  of  old  feathery 
wood  ashes  on  the  hearth.  There  were  a  stool, 
and  (able,  and  a  straw  bed.  There  were  the  four 
blackened  walls,  and  a  rusted  iron  ring  in  one 
of  tiiem. 

"Pass  that  torch  slowly  along  these  walls, 
that  I  may  see  them,"  said  Defarge  to  the 
turnkey. 

The  man  obeyed,  and  Defarge  followed  the 
light  closely  with  his  eyes. 

"  Stop ! — Look  here,  Jacques !" 

"  A.  M. !"  croaked  Jacques  Three,  as  he  read 
greedily. 

"Alexandre  Manette,"  said  Defarge  in  his 
ear,  following  the  letters  with  his  swart  fore- 
linger,  deeply  engrained  with  ^npowdcr.  "  And 
here  he  wrote  'a  poor  physician.'  And  it  was 
he,  without  doubt,  who  scratched  a  calendar  on 
this  stone.  What  is  that  ia  your  band  ?  A 
crowbar  ?     Give  it  me !" 

He  had  still  the  linstock  of  his  gun  in  his 
own  hand.  He  made  a  sudden  exchange  of  the 
two  instruments,  and  turning  on  the  wormeaten 
stool  and  table,  beat  them  to  pieces  in  a  few 
blows. 

"  Hold  the  light  higher  I"  he  said,  wrathfuUy, 
to  the  turnkey.  "Look  among  those  fra.^- 
ments  with  care,  Jac(jues.  And  see !  Here  is 
my  knife,"  throwing  it  to  him ;  "  rip  open  that 
bed,  and  search  the  straw.  Hold  the  light 
higher,  you !" 

With  a  menacing  look  at  the  turnkey  he 
crawled  upon  the  hearth,  and,  peering  un  the 
chimney,  struck  and  prised  at  its  sides  with  the 
crowbar,  and  wor'  cd  at  the  iron  grating  across 
it.  In  a  few  raiuutes,  some  mortar  and  dust 
came  dropping  down,  which  he  averted  his  face 
to  avoid ;  and  in  it,  and  in  the  old  w^ood-ashes, 
and  in  a  crevice  in  the  chimney  into  which  his 
weapon  had  slipped  or  wrought  itself,  he  groped 
with  a  cautious  touch. 

"Nothing  in  the  wood,  and  nothing  in  the 
straw,  Jacques?" 

"  Nothing." 

"Let  us  collect  them  together,  in  the 
middle  of  the  cell.     So !     Light  them,  you !" 

The  turnkey  fired  the  little  pile,  which  blazed 
high  and  hot.  Stooping  a^in  to  come  out  at 
the  low-arched  door,  they  left  it  burning,  and 
retraced  their  way  to  the  court-yard  :  seeming  to 
recover  their  sense  of  hearing  as  they  came 
down,  until  they  were  in  the  raging  flood  once 
more. 

They  found  it  surging  and  tossing,  in  quest  of 
Defarge  himself.  Saint  Antoine  was  clamorous 
to  have  its  wine-shop-keeoer  foremost  in  the 
guard  upon  the  governor  who  had  defended  the 
Bastille  and  shot  the  people.  Otherwise,  the 
governor  would  not  be  marched  to  the  H6tel  de 
Ville  for  judgment.  Otherwise,  tiie  governor 
would  escape,  and  the  people's  blood  (suddenly 
of  some  value,  ufter  many  years  of  worthlcss- 
ncbs)  be  unavenged. 

In  the  bowling  universe  of  passion  and  conten- 
tion that  seemed  to  encompass  this  grim  old  officer 
conspicuous  in  his  grey  coat  and  red  dfcoration, 
there  was  but  one  quite  steady  figure,  and  that  was 
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a  woman's.  "  Sec,  there  is  my  husband  !"  she 
cried,  poiiiiinr^  liiin  out.  "  See  Defarge!"  Slio 
stood  immovable  close  to  tlio  grim  old  oflicer, 
:iud  reinuiacd  immovable  close  to  him;  re- 
mained immovable  close  to  hiiu  through  tlie 
^trtets,  as  Dct'arge  aud  the  rest  bore  iiim 
aloBg ;  remained  immovable  close  to  hirii 
when  he  was  got  uear  his  destination,  and 
be^^  ta  be  struck  at  from  behind;  remained 
immovable  close  to  him  when  the  long- 
gathering  rain  of  stabs  and  blows  fell  heavy  ; 
\ras  so! close  to  him  when  he  dropped  dead 
under  it,  that,  suddenly  animated,  she  put  lier 
foot  upon  his  neck,  and  with  her  cruel  Kuife — 
long  ready — hewed  off  his  head. 

llie  hour  was  come,  when  Saint  Antome  was 
to  execute  his  horrible  idea  of  hoisting  up  men 
for  lamps  to  show  what  he  could  be  aud  do.  Saint 
Antoinc's  blood  was  up,  and  the  blood  of  tyranny 
and  domination  by  the  Iran  hand  was  down — 
do*'n  on  the  stei«  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  where 
thfc  governor's  body  lay — down  on  the  sole  of 
tlte  shoe  of  Madame  Defarge  where  she  had 
trodden  on  the  body  to  steady  it  for  muliai- 
tion.  "  Lower  the  lamp  yonder  ?"  cried  Saint 
Antoine,  after  glaring  round  for  a  new  means  of 
death  ;  "  here  is  one  of  his  soldiers  to  be  left  on 
guard  5"  The  swinging  sentinel  was  posted,  aud 
the  eea  ruslied  on.     ' 

The  sea  of  black  aud  threatening  waters,  and 
of  destructive  upheavings  of  wave  against  wave, 
whose  deptlis  wtre  yet  uufathomed  and  whose 
forces  were  yet  unknown.  The  remorseless  sea 
of  turbulenlly  swaying  shapes,  voices  of  ven- 
geance, and  faces  hardened  in  the  f uinaces  of 
suiTcriug  until  the  touch  of  pity  could  make  no 
mark  on  them.       i 

But,  iu  the  ooean  of  faces  where  every  fierce 
and  furious  expression  was  in  vivid  life,  there 
were  two  groups  of  faces — each  seven  in 
number — so  fixedly  contrasting  with  the  rest, 
that  never  did  6ea  roll  which  bore  more  me- 
morable wrecks  with  it.  Seven  faces  of  pri- 
soners, suddenly  released  by  the  storm  that  had 
burst  their  tomb,  were  carried  high  over  head : 
all  scared,  all  lost,  all  wondering  and  amazed,  as 
if  the  Last  Day  were  come,  and  those  who  re- 
joiced around  thein  were  lost  spirits.  Other 
seven  faces  there  were,  carried  iiigher,  seven 
dead  faces,  whose  drooping  eyelids  and  half-seen 
eyes  awnitid  tlie  Last  Day.  impassive  faces,  yet 
with  a  suspended — not  an  abolished — expression 
on  them ;  faces,  rather,  in  a  fearful  pause,  as 
having  yet  to  raise  the  droniwd  lids  of  the  eyes, 
:uid  bear  witness  with  the  bloodless  lips,  "  Thou 
uii)stit!" 

i^iven  prisoners  released,  seven  gory  heads 
1)11  i.ikfis,  the  keys  of  the  accursed  fortress  of  the 
I  !i:iii  strong  towers,  some  discovered  letters  and 
i»lii«r  mcniorials  of  prisoners  of  old  time,  loug 
dead  Df  broken  Iwiu-ts,— such,  aud  such-like, 
the  loudly  cciioing  footsteps  of  SiiLut  Antoine 
escort  tiu-ough  the  Paris  streets  in  mid-July, 
one  llionsantl  seven  hundred  aud  eidiiv-n'iic. 
Nnw,  ihavcii  ill  t\.a  the  fancy  of  Lur 
iUiii  kiiop  lht::»c.  lev  I  far  out  of  Itcc  1. 


they  are  headlong,  mad,  and  dangerous;  and 
in  the  years  so  lonjj  atter  the  breaking  of  the 
cask  at  Defarge's  wme-shop  door,  they  arcjiot 
easily  purifieu  when  once  stained  red. 


RICE. 

The  sun  had  set  heavily  behind  a  range  of 
low  hills  topped  with  mango  topes,  after  one 
of  those  oppressively  hot  days  known  only  in 
India  during  the  dry  season.  The  sky  was  of  a 
deep  coppery  hue,  without  ouc  fleecy  cloud 
to  relieve  its  intensely  fiery  sameness.  Mot 
one  of  the  parched  leaves  iu  the  jungle  incrrcd ; 
nor  did  there  appear  to  be  a  single  living  crea- 
ture for  miles,  save  myself,  as  I  rode  slowly  to- 
wards a  little  seaport  town  in  Westei-n  India. 
The  season  had  been  a  verv  trying  one  for  the 
natives,  nearly  all  their  grain  crop  in  that  part 
of  the  continent  having  perished  lor  want  of  the 
usual  periodic  supply  of  moisture. 

Li  the  opening  of  the  monsoon  the  rain  had 
fallen  very  heavily,  had  swollen  the  streams,  filled 
the  few  imperfectly  formed  bunds  or  reser- 
voirs to  overflowing,  and  these,  not  snfiiciently 
strengthened  and  mostly  out  of  repair,  giving 
way,  had  flooded  the  entire  country  for  many 
miles,  and,  when  the  season  of  drought  ar- 
rived, were  of  course  empty.  Deprived  of  the 
ordinary  means  of  irrigating  their  lands,  the 
ryots  had  beheld  with  dismay  the  setting  in  of 
an  unusually  hot  and  dry  season.  The  grain 
crops  had  indeed  come  up  after  a  fashion,  but 
rapidly  fell  away  before  the  hot  blast  of  the 
sirocco  months,  and  left  the  bewildered  villagers 
without  the  means  of  support. 

In  many  of  the  villages  through  which  I 
passedlhaanot  sccuhidf  adozcniuiiabitants;  andy 
t  he  few  1  had  seen,  appeared  emaciated  to  the  last 
degree.  Hunger  was  stamped  on  their  haggard 
countenances,  childixu  lav  exhausted  and  dying 
at  the  doors  of  some  of  the  nuserable  hut^ 
All  work  appeared  to  be  abandoned.  Fields 
lay  sterile,  burnt  up  by  the  scorching  heat; 
gardens,  with  a  few  exceptions,  were  withered 
and  brown,  '  as  blasted  by  lightning ;  the 
nuUalis  were  quite  dry  ;  the  smaal  rivers  crept 
sluggishly  over  their  pebbly  beds  with  scarcely 
suflicient  water  to  keep  thenisclves  moving. 
The  roads  were  strewn  with  dead  cattle ;  and, 
not  unfrequcntly,  with  human  coq)ses,  over  whom 
scores  of  oirds  of  prey  were  hovering,  to  whom 
this  season  of  affliction  was  an  unexpected  boon. 

Passing  through  these  scenes  in  the  countrv, 
I  was  prepared  for  what  I  beheld  iu  the 
town.  The  same  deep  lines  of  hunger  were 
stamped  upon  the  countenances ;  but,  unlike 
the  inhabitants  of  otlier  places,  the  people  were 
flocking  through  the  streets  iu  sad  and  inelau- 
clioly  turongs,  iu  one  direction.  Mothers  were 
dragging  their  children  after  them,  scarcely  able 
to  support  their  own  tottering  steps.  Fathers 
were  passing  outwards  with  uncertain  haste, 
carryiiig  young  squalid  infants  iu  their  arms. 

As    1    drew  near  the  sca-bcjich    the    eager 

iprarcd  to  thicken,  and  looks  of  startled 

:a  ia  their  faces  told  of  some  import- 
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ant  event  expected  to  take  place.  The  sea- 
waslied  shore  Mas  crowded  with  thousands  of  ema- 
ciated creatures  standing,  souatting,  reclining, 
kneeling,  in  every  conceivable  posture  and  atti- 
tude ;  but  all  gazing  in  one  direction — seaward. 

Following  the  direction  of  their  gaze,  I  belield 
in  the  offing  a  small  schooner.  Her  sails  were 
scarcely  filled  by  the  sluggish  evening  breeze,  and 
her  progress  was  so  sliglit  as  scarcely  to  fonn  a 
rip])le  upon  the  face  of  the  calm  sea.  Nota  sound 
was  heard  amidst  all  the  gazing  multitude  save  the 
soft  tread  of  new  comers  upon  tiie  sandy  beacli. 
These  were  absorbed  in  the  one  great  idea— pre- 
servation of  life.  Food  was  in  the  schooner,  and 
O  how  each  starving  wretch  longed  for  its 
approach !     ,  * 

The  dark  coppery  sky  became  duller  and 
fainter  in  colour  until  the  grey  of  evening,  and 
then  the  leaden  tint  of  nignt  absorbed  all  other 
shades.  Still  the  silent  multitude  waited 
anxiously  on  the  sea-beach,  hoping,  but  vainly,  to 
feast  their  sunken  eyes  upon  tlie  welcome  vessel 
and  her  blessed  cargo.  Never  before  was  ship 
so  longed  for. 

Some  hour  or  two  after  nightfall  a  heavy 
splash  was  heard  not  far  from  shore,  and  lights 
were  visible  •flitting  about  above  the  water's 
level.  The  small  craft  had  anchored,  and  her 
crew  were  loading  their  boat  with  a  supply  of 
the  staff  of  their  life — rice.  No  sooner  was  the 
quick,  short  plash  of  the  oars  heard,  than  hun- 
dreds of  the  crowd  rushed  to  the  water's  edge. 
Some  waded  out  to  their  necks ;  others  swam 
boldly  towards  the  boat,  clung  to  it,  and  tried 
to  spring  into  it  and  pounce  upon  tbe  longed-for 
food. 

How  many  miserable  wretches  died  that  night 
by  drowning,  or  by  eating  ravenously  of  the 
raw  grain  as  they  tore  it  from  the  hau-opencd 
bags,  I  know  not.  I  shall  not  cjisily  forget  the 
scene  I  witnessed.  The  boat's  crew  had  a  hard 
struggle  tobring  their  little  cargo  to  the  shore,  so 
pressedwere  theybythe hungrymob.  Theexcited 
forms  of  the  sailors,  struggling  by  torchlight 
with  hundreds  of  famished  ryots,  the  latter  fall- 
ing over  each  other  and  desperately  striving  for 
only  a  handl'ul  of  the  coveted  grain ;  the  few 
fortunate  ones  crouching  down  on  the  sands, 
hoping  to  swallowthe  stolen  food  unobserved;  but 
soon,  set  upon  by  others,  lost  half  upon  the  shore. 

Again  and  again  this  sad  scene  was  enacted : 
fresh  boat-loads  Mere  landed  until  all  had  par- 
taken of  the  treasured  ^ift,  by  which  time  it 
was  far  on  towards  mommg.  T^ext  day  a  tfnard 
was  formed  to  protect  the  landing ;  the  cargo 
was  stored  in  a  puckha  building,  and  dis- 
tributed. Of  the  aftercourse  of  events  I  know 
nothing,  as  my  duties  called  me  to  a  distant  part 
of  the  country ;  but  I  have  reason  for  believing 
that  there  was  a  vast  amount  of  suffering  after 
that  time.  Private  charity  did  much ;  public  aid 
did  not  a  little ;  but  how  was  it  possible  to  feed 
an  entire  nation  for  months  until  the  next 
crop  could  be  got  in  ?  It  could  not  be  done.  It 
was  not  done.  Half  tlie  people  died  before  the 
ncTct  harvest  time. 

Kice  is  to  Orientals  wTiat  every  other  descrip- 


tion of  food  is  to  Europeans.  It  is  their  bread, 
their  potato,  their  meat,  their  all .  T!icy  know  of 
no  substitute  for  it.  When  it  fails  them,  they 
starve.  Admirably  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate 
of  the  East,  rice  m  many  varieties  may  be  found 

Growing  from  Japan  to  the  east  coast  of  Africa, 
tis  found  flourislirng  also  in  the  West  Indies,  in 
some  parts  of  South  America,  and  in  the  southern 
states  of  the  American  Union.  It  is  certainly 
not  too  much  to  say  that  this  article  forms  the 
staple  food  of  two-thirds  of  the  human  family. 
Yet,  enonmous  as  is  the  extent  of  land  under 
rice  cultivation,  great  as  is  its  value  to  the 
mass  of  the  people,  m'C  do  not  find  that  in  any 
single  respect  the  growers  of  it  have  modified  in 
the  least  aegree  the  system  of  culture  pursued 
in  the  days  of  Moses  and  the  Prophets.  The 
same  rude,  fragile  implements,  the  same  scralch- 
ing  of  the  surface  of  tne  ground,  the  same  irriga^ 
tion,  the  same  barbarous  harvesting,  prevail 
now  that  were  the  style  and  fashion  ofthe  ryots 
of  King  Porus. 

In  one  respect  it  would  doubtless  be  no  easy 
task  to  improve  upon  the  system  of  the  rice- 
growers  of  the  year  "  one.'  Their  extensive 
irrimition  works  tor  storing  and  supplying  water 
in  dry  seasons  are  so  essential,  that  no  ryot 
would  think  of  sowin»  his  seed  if  he  could  not 
count  upon  an  artificial  supply,  failing  plentiful 
shoM-ers. 

In  eastern  countries  where  manures  are  almost 
unknown,  and  where  such  a  process  as  deep 
ploughing  is  unlieard  of,  M-ater  is  the  one  great 
fertiuser.  It  is  seldom,  indeed,  that  more  than 
one  crop  in  the  year  is  taken  from  the  same  soil, 
though  in  favourable  localities,  and  with  plenty 
of  water  at  hand,  two  haiTcsts  mav  be  secured. 
Generally  speaking,  a  crop  every  otlier  year,  and 
not  uncommonly  once  in  three  years,  vnW  be  the 
rule  ;  the  land  m  the  mean  time  growing  up  in 
coarse  grass,  on  which  cattle  is  grazed. 

There  can  scarcely  be  imagined  a  more  unin- 
viting picture  than  a  M'ide  expanse  of  country  in 
any  part  of  India  lying  fallow  after  rice  cultiva-. 
tion.  Deprived  of  irrigation,  the  soil  has  a 
parched,  exhausted,  barren  appearance,  not  un- 
like Romney  marshes  in  the  midst  of  summer, 
or  some  southern  moors  deprived  of  their 
stunted  vegetation.  Hedges  are  altogether  un- 
known; the  sole  boundaries  of  the  various 
patches  of  rice-land  are  narrow  channels  cut  in 
the  soil,  with  large  stones  or  a  bamboo  placed 
here  and  there  to  mark  the  termination  oi  each 
cultivator's  holding. 

A  month  previous  to  the  fall  of  rain,  the 
Hindoo  brings  out  his  buffjdoes  and  his  queer 
little  old-fasluoned  wooden  inst!-unicnt,that  looks 
so  very  like  anything  in  the  world  but  M'hat  it  is 
— a  plough.  Tjic  cattle  are  none  ofthe  strongest, 
the  soil  is  none  of  the  stiffest,  and  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  scratch  little  furrows  in  the  ground  at 
right  angles  to  each  other,  to  enable  the  ryot 
to  carry  on  his  culture.  At  length  the  rain  begins 
to  fall,  and  the  dry  sandy  clods  of  weedy  soil  are 
saturated,  and  assumes  something  more  of  the 
appearance  of  cultivation.  Then,  when  another 
earth-scratching  has  taken  place,  and  a  "lucky 
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d«3f"  has  been  named  by  the  priest  of  tht- 
nearest  temple,  the  grain  is  scattered  broad- 
cast; after  -which  the  simple  harrowing  takes 
jilace.  This  is  effected  by  a  larec  flat  board,  or 
the  bough  of  a  large  tree,  to  which,  in  order  to 
impart  the  necessary  weight  and  effect,  a  heavy 
stouc  is  secured ;  or  perhaps  one  or  two  of  the 
ryot's  children  may  be  seated  upon  it.  _ 

To  any  one  not  accustomed  to  this  style  of 
agriculture,  the  whole  process  appears  absurd  in 
the  extreme.  But  in  the  course  of  a  very  few 
days  the  sense  of  the  ridiculous  will  be  lost  in 
astouishment,  at  the  rapid  and  very  regular 
vegetation  which  appears  after  the  early  falls 
of  rain.  Another  shower  and  a  day  of  sunshine, 
and  behold  that  wide  expanse  of  sterile,  for- 
bidding country  is  stretched  before  the  spectator 
a  brilluiut  sheet  of  lovely  green. 

From  the  first  growth  of  the  young  rice 
ears,  the  progress  to  maturity  is  always  in 
proportion  to  the  abundance  of  the  water 
supply,  natural  or  artiCcial.  From  three 
to  seven  n\onths,  but  more  frequently  four 
months,  is  all  that  is  required  to  grow  and 
ripen  this  crop ;  the  return  from  which  is  from 
twenty  to  eiglity  fold.  In  spite  of  the  simplicity 
of  the  process,  and  the  rapid  growth  and  large 
returns,  the  rice  cultivator  in  most  parts  of 
British  India  is  rarely  free  from  debt.  Once  in 
the  hands  of  the  Maliagrin,  or  money-lender,  he 
can  seldom  hope  to  escape.  The  exactions,  too, 
of  the  Zemmdars,  or  landowners,  are  of  them- 
selves quite  sufheient  to  impoverish  a  class  of 
men  whose  ignorance  and  simplicity  render  them 
an  easy  prey. 

"When  we  reflect  that,  out  of  the  twenty- 
two  or  three  millions  of  annual  revenue  raised 
in  British  India,  from  fifteen  to  sixteen  rail- 
lions  are  the  produce  of  the  land  culture,  we 
can  at  once  see  now  important  is  this  great  staple 
of  industry. 

Amidst  populous  districts,  or  on  the  banks  of 
rivers,  or  near  seaports,  the  ryot  finds  a  ready 
sale  for  his  produce  at  prices  which  in  most 
'  ordinary  times  should  leave  him  a  liberal  profit 
over  all  outlay ;  but,  in  more  remote  parts,  where 
roads  and  intercommunication  arc  scanty,  asuper- 
abundunt  yield  is  not  unfrequently  a  positive  loss. 
Without  the  means  of  findmg  other  markets  for 
his  crop,  he  is  compelled  to  sacrifice  it  at  the 
ruinously  low  rate  a  year  of  plenty  entails ;  for 
the  Mahagrin  must  be  paid  forthwith,  and  there 
is  no  alternative  but  to  dispose  of  his  grain  at 
the  rate  of  the  day.  In  like  manner  these  remote 
places  suffer  ia  proportion  during  seasons  of 
great  scarcity,  at  which  times— and  these  fre- 
(juentlv  occur — it  is  impossible  to  procure  food 
in  suMcieut  quantities :  so  that  whole  provinces 
are  laid  waste  by  famine  as  completely  as  though 
a  pestilence  had  swept  over  the  land. 

In  Europe  there  are  but  a  few  varieties  of 
rice  procurable.  In  the  producing  countries 
tliere  are  scores:  indeed,  every  island  in  tlic 
Fasteru  seas,  every  province  and  tcrritor}',  enjoys 
some  peculiar  varieties  not  ckewhere  met  willi. 
These  may  in  a  general  way  be  clashed  under 
two  great  divisions :  the  fielcl,  or  wet  rice — the 


cultivation  of  which  I  have  already  endeavoured 
•  i)  describe — and  the  hill,  or  dry  rice,  grown 
oil  the  slopes  or  summits  of  hills,  and  without 
careful  irri<;ation. 

Tlie  yield  of  this  latter  is  very  small,  and  is 
only  produced  on  soil  wliich  would  scarcely  grow 
any  other  grain,  and  by  villagers  of  the  most 
limited  means.  But  hill-sides  are  frequently 
made  to  produce  the  heaviest  crops  of  wet  rice 
in  many  parts  of  the  East  when  the  means  of 
irrigation  are  at  hand,  and  when  the  soil  to  be 
worked  is  of  suitable  character.  In  such  cases 
the  whole  side  of  the  hill  to  be  cultivated  is  cut 
into  terraces,  into  the  topmost  of  which  water  is 
conducted  ;  whence  it  flows  to  the  terrace-field 
below,  and  so  on  until  it  reaches  the  base. 

The  ground  in  these  instances  is  dug  up  and 
not  ploughed,  for  want  of  sufficient  space ;  but 
the  produce  is  fully  as  great  as  in  any  ploughed 
land.  These  terraces,  when  in  full  verdure,  pre- 
sent a  most  strikingly  picturesque  appearance, 
rising  often  to  the  topmost  summit  of  rather 
lofty  hills.  Indeed,  in  almost  any  position,  a 
succession  of  fields  of  half-grown  rice,  forms 
one  of  the  loveliest  scenes  that  can  be  imagined. 
The  soft  brightness  of  its  tropic  green  is  so 
enchanting,  and  offers  such  a  strong  contrast  to 
the  clumps  of  yellow  bamboos  about  it,  and  the 
brilliant  blue  above,  that  it  excels  anything  of 
the  kind  that  can  be  met  with  in  colder  regions. 

For  hundreds  of  miles  along  the  banks  of  the 
principal  rivers  in  India  the  eye  rests  upon 
continuous  tracts  of  rice ;  and  large  is  the 
up-country  trade  in  this  article,  and  vast  the 
fleet  of  up-country  boats  required  to  carry  it  to 
the  cities  and  ports  of  the  low  country.  Some 
of  these  rice  lands  occasionally  encounter  strange 
adventures  during  the  heavy  floods  which 
periodically  swell  the  Ganges  and  the  Burham- 
pootra  into  rollin*  resistless  seas.  Bursting 
from  their  wontcxl  bounds,  and  cutting  for 
themselves  new  channels,  these  mighty  fivers 
often  detach  entire  fields,  and  sweep  ihem  awaj- 
on  their  turbulent  waters,  carrying  with  them 
cattle,  men,  huts,  and  trees,  to  deposit  them 
miles  down  the  rivers  at  any  slurp  angles  or 
narrow  bends. 

In  some  part  of  India,  but  especially  in 
Lower  Scinde,  there  is  a  peculiar  description 
of  rice  cultivation,  unknown,  I  believe,  to 
any  other  part  of  the  world.  It  is  known 
amongst  the  Scindians  as  the  Bliull-rice  cidture, 
from  its  beui<;  carried  on  upon  what  arc  termed 
"  bhulls."  These  lands  are  neither  more  nor 
less  than  alluvial  deposits  washed  down  by  the 
freshets  of  the  rivers,  and  left  by  them  to  form 
islands  of  soft  quagmire  at  tlic  low  summer 
tides,  along  either  aide  of  the  debouchures  of 
these  streams  into  the  ocean.  At  the  mouths 
of  the  Indus  there  are  hundreds  of  these 
bhulls,  varying  in  extent  from  one  to  fifty 
acres.  During  ordinary  tides,  for  five  or  &ii 
mouths  in  the  year,  they  will  have  a  surface 
three  or  four  feet  aliovc  the  tide  level,  com- 
posed to  tiiat  depth  of  extremely  soft  mire. 
I'iiis  will  be  surrounded,  by  the  Zemindars 
who   lay   claim  to  them,  by  low  mud   banks 
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sufficiently  strong  to  keep  out  any  ordinary  rise 
of  the  tide,  whicn  is  there  perrectly  salt,  except 
during  the  season  of  the  freshets. 

Tlicse  bhulls  are  rendered  fertile  by  the  in- 
undation of  the  sea,  which  usually  sweeps  over 
them,  burying  them  from  the  siglit  during  the 
first  tliree  mouths  of  tlie  year.  The  sea  at.  that, 
time  retirmg,  is  bunded  or  walled  out,  and  tlie 
mud  thus  fertilised  is  prepared  for  sowing.  The 
ryots  put  off  to  the  bhulls  in  canoes,  swimming 
behind  them  the  buffaloes  required  for  treading 
the  soft  mass  of  soil,  to  plough  which  would  be 
impossible,  even  if  requisite.  Carrying  a  flat 
basket  of  seed  on  his  back,  the  ryot  crawls  along 
the  slimy  face  of  the  ground,  previously  gone 
over  by  a  well-trained  buffalo,  lea  by  a  ciiifd,  also 
crawling.  To  walk  on  the  soft  treacherous  mass 
would  Be  impracticable ;  the  sower,  therefore, 
with  his  seed,  half  crawls,  half  swims,  along  this 
jelly-like  surface,  dropping,  as  he  goes,  a  seed  or 
two  into  each  foot-print  of  the  buffalo,  making  no 
attempt  to  cover  it,  which,  indeed,  is  not  neces- 
sary. The  heat  and  moisture  combined  quickly 
cause  the  grain  to  germinate,  and  in  a  week  or 
two  these  sea-fields  arc  green  with  waving  corn 
blades.  The  salt  water  at  ordinary  high  tides 
rises  nearly  to  the  surface  of  the  low  embank- 
ments, and  the  bright  green  fields  seen  at  a  dis- 
tance, as  it  were,  floating  on  the  ocean,  wear  a 
most  singular  appearance.  When  the  spring 
freshets  set  down  the  river  sufliciently  strong  to 
fling  back  the  salt  water,  and  rise  to  the  level  of 
the  mud  dykes,  openings  are  made  in  them  to 
allow  the  fresh  water  to  cover  the  young  crops 
and  give  additional  fertility  to  the  soil.  As 
these  freshets  subside,  the  water  is  permitted 
to  escape,  the  apertures  are  again  closed,  and 
the  rice  is  left  to  arrive  at  maturity. 

A  harvest-home  amongst  the  bhulls  of  Scindc 
is  a  remarkable  ceremony.  The  ryots  put  off  to 
the  bhull-lands  in  boats,  and  launch  themselves, 
with  their  lon^  knives,  to  gather  in  the  harvest, 
upon  rafts  made  of  light  dry  slicks  and  bundles 
oi  straw,  or  dried  grass  firmly  tied  together. 
At  that  season  the  water  is  generally  high  over 
the  cmbankmi  nts,  and  little  more  than  the 
upper  parts  ol  the  ripe  corn  can  be  seen  above 
the  surface  of  the  sea.  The  ryots,  therefore, 
are  compelled  to  paddle  about  with  their  sickles, 
and  sometimes  swim  with  their  loads  to  the 
large  boats  waiting  at  a  distance  for  the  harvest 
crop.  When  all  is  cut,  the  long  line  of  boats, 
canoes,  and  rafts  make  for  the  laud  with  loud 
shouts,  beating  of  tom-toms,  and  waving  of  flags, 
ending  their  labours  with  a  feast. 

The  fact  of  the  large  consumption  of  rice  in 
many  European  countries  speaks  highly  for  it 
as  a  useful  addition  to  the  vegetable  food 
of  the  world.  Since  the  first  famine  in  Ire- 
land brought  the  cheap  East  India  rices  into 
notice  in  the  West,  the  cousuuiption  of  the 
grain  has  gone  on  steadily  increasing  until  it 
now  reaches  the  enormous  totjil  of  from  70,000  to 
80,000  tons  yearly.  The  whole  of  this  vast  im- 
portation of  rice  is  not,  however,  for  purposes 
of  food. 

There  are  some  iafcrior  descriptions  of  the 


grain,  such  as  those  from  Arracan,  Java,  and 
other  places,  which,  though  cheap  and  well 
cleaned,  are  not  suitable  for  culinai  y  purposes. 
These  are  taken  in  large  quantities  ior  grinding 
into  fiour,  and  employed  by  the  manufacturers 
of  cotton  goods  to  impart  tenacity  to  the 
threads  whilst  weaving. 

Great  quantities  of  starch  of  very  fair  quality 
are  prepared  from  East  India  rice ;  and  recently, 
it  has  been  used  in  the  distillation  of  spirits, 
thus  tending  to  economise  the  employment  of 
wheat  and  other  European  cereals. 


BUYING  A  PRACTICE. 

How  to  begin  Practice  ?  is  a  mighty  qu^tion 
to  young  medical  men  who  have  advanced  no 
farther  than  to  the  diploma,  the  first  baiting- 
place  upon  the  highway  of  ambition.  If  the 
world  be  as  it  used  to  be,  there  are  brave  hearts 
among  those  young  men,  covering  noble  aspira- 
tions under  careless  chatter ;  cherishing  sacred 
dreams  of  future  homes  under  an  affectation  of  a 
worldliness  that  satisfies  their  comrades  and 
strikes  awe  into  their  juniors.  If  the  M-oild  be 
not  changed,  these  young  men,  sinrplc  and 
warm-hearted,  are  the  chosen  worms  of  certain 
hard-beaked  birds,  who  generously  offer  them  a 
place  in  their  own  nests,  who  snap  them  up  and 
convey  them  to  those  nests  on  terms  of  advanta- 
geous partnership.  The  worms  ai*e  introduced 
for  a  consideration.  I  myself  was  once  a  worm  in 
a  rook's  nest ;  we  were  Mr.  Rook  and  Mr.  Worm, 
surgeons,  many  years  ago.  But  in  my  case  the 
worm  was  lucky— wriggled  out,  had  a  bad  fall, 
and  a  complete  recovery. 

If  I  am  not  quite  an  obsolete  croaker,  and  if 
the  world  should  havestill  a  pinchof  theold  leaven 
in  it,  give  me  liberty  to  speak.  There  is  a  dear, 
kind-hearted,  blundering  old  public,  on  the  one 
hand ;  there  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  battalion  of 
brave  young  aspirants.  As  a  friend  to  the  one 
and  to  the  other  party  let  me  try  to  bring  them 
fairly  face  to  face. 

Since  rogues  are  to  be  mentioned,  let  me  set 
out  by  declai'ing  an  assured  belief  that  there  arc 
a  thousand  reasonably  honest  men  to  set  against 
every  rascal  in  the  universe.  Every  man  is  in- 
deed some  sort  of  cheat ;  but  the  great  majority 
of  men  err  only  by  falling  into  pits  and  over 
siuu-es;  those  are  tlie  few,  who  dig  and  spread 
them.  We  shall  discuss  medical  rogues,  and, 
therefore,  let  me  for  myself  remember  to  how 
many  of  the  men  I  honour  and  love  most  in  the 
world,  and  have  most  reason  to  love  and  honour, 
physic  is  meat  and  druik.  What  noble  toil, 
what  sacred  aspiration,  what  self-denial,  what 
divine  soul  of  charity,  have  I  seen  animating  men 
of  the  prescription  and  the  pestle!  Well,  I 
know  by  the  old  doctors  what  the  young  doctors 
—a  still  bott<  r  educated  race— will  be.  But  if  the 
world  be  not  changed,  the  race  of  rooks  is  active 
in  its  search  for  worms.  The  recruit  marching 
to  join  an  army  has  to  press  through  a  raucal 
crowd  of  camp- followers  before  he  reache.>>  its 
main  body,  and  will  guard  his  pocket  in  their 
company.'   There  arc  underground  workers  in 
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every  profession.  Tliose  of  tlie  medical  faculty 
work  in  two  mines — public  credulity  and  private 
innocence :  the  innocence  of  the  young  men  who 
wander  up  and  down,  eager  to  learn  how  to  begin 
practice.  Tliesc  young  men  may  be  worked 
most  profitably.  Tliey  arc  small  capitalists, 
eager  to  find  other  men's  pockets  in  which  to 
place  their  money  :  happy  to  pay  bank-notes  for 
nourishes  on  paper.  Tliey  arc  beset,  therefore, 
wilh  accommodating  offers.  What  shall  they 
believe?  How  shall  they  protect  themselves, 
and  avoid  buying  sorrow  for  the  bright  young 
partners  of  their  nope  with  whom  they  exchange 
confidential  details  and  suggestions  tlirougli  tlic 
country  post — good  little  girls,  who  shall  be 
doctors'  wives  some  day  ? 

Be  shrewd,  now,  for  your  own  sake,  little 
^rl,  and  lend  the  help  ot  your  bright  eyes  for 
the  discovery  of  Doctor  Corvus  whenever  he  is 
at  hand.  He  is  your  lover's  demon,  as  you  are 
his  angel,  and  the  tempter  comes  in  many 
shapes.  That  true-hearted  young  fellow,  whose 
diploma  you  have  read  with  reverence,  is  quite 
a  Faust  for  learning,  and  no  Mephistopheles 
would  make  him  wish  for  any  other  prize  of 
beauty  than  yourself.  But  there  is  a  Mephis- 
topheles who  finds  him  eager  for  a  nest  to  take 
you  to,  ambitious  and  self-confident  as  youth 
should  be.  He  it  is  who  may  fly  away  with  the 
young  man  into  a  crow's-nest.  Be  a  wise  maiden, 
and  keep  watch. 

I  knew  a  clever  youth — knew  him  because  a 
day  of  sorrow  opened  to  my  sight  for  a  few 
hours  the  depths  of  his  warm  heart— and  when  ho 
had  labourea  much  and  suffered  something,  he 
was  looking  for  his  place  in  life.  When  should 
he.  Biceps,  begin  practice  ?  There  was  the 
usual  little  woman  down  in  the  country,  writing 
the  usual  number  of  little  notes;  there  was 
the  lump  of  parental  cajiital — an  honest  trades- 
man's entire  earnings — to  set  up,  in  a  profes- 
sion for  which  he  was  competent.  To  Biceps, 
tenderly  trained  in  a  religious  home,  the  tempter 
came,  confessing  that  he  was  a  scoffer.  "  There's 
only  a  thousand  a  year  at  Clieatenhall,  ex- 
penses paid;  but  it's  a  lari'c  place  where  there 
arc  thousands  to  be  humbugged.  If  you  join 
nie,  we  shall  soon  double  the  practice.  Meclical 
men  take  a  great  deal  of  solemn  credit  to  tliem- 
selves;  but  all  these  pills  and  draughts  and  mix- 
tures really  are  for  the  most  part  Tiumbug,  and 
patients  demand  to  be  laboriously  trifled  with. 
Between  ourselves,  we  are  all  of  us  humbugs.  1 
profets  only  to  be  a  man  of  the  world,  give 
people  what  they  choose  to  pay  for,  and  receive 
the  Denefit.  I'm  something  of  a  betting  man,  I 
am  ashamed  to  say,  and  have  neglected  practice 
rather  to  my  hurt.  Besides,  I  don't  get  the  pro- 
fessedly religious  people,  who  are  a  large  body  in 
Cheatenltall.  If  you  stick  to  the  work  and  go 
to  church,  you'll  soon  double  the  bulk  of  the 
day-book.  Half  of  a  thousand  a  year  is  not 
enough  to  live  upon :  but  you  know  very  well, 
as  a  man  of  the  world,  that  two  iiorses  can  pull 
a  bigger  load  thjin  one.  However,  I  would  ad 
vise  you  to  take  your  time,  if  you  think  any- 
thing of  our  putting  our  horses  together.    Come 


down  for  a  few  months  as  nn  assistant,  see 
what  the  work  is,  and  look  at  leisure  through 
the  books.  It  is  easier  to  tie  a  knot,  you 
know,  than  to  unpick  it."  Biceps  went  to 
sec  for  himself,  and  walked  up  and  down  Chea- 
tenhail  for  weeks  in  spectacles  provided  for  him 
l)y  the  tempter,  who  was  always  at  his  side. 
There  was  practice,  there  was  money,  there  was 
unlimited  room  for  expansion.  Corvus  did  truly 
repel  the  religious  world ;  while  all  his  talk  was 
[-.rcterualuraliy  laden  with  that  selfish  wisdom 
which  young  men — especially  when  tlicy  are  them- 
selves generous  and  trustful— often  erroneously 
suppose  to  be  the  atmosphere  of  commerce  :  "I 
want  this  man,"  thought  Biceps,  "to  help  me  to 
make  money.  Surely  he  is  the  right  sort  of  man 
to  be  safe  with  in  a  pounds-shillings-and-pence 
relation."  So  the  bond  was  signed,  and  the  rash 
student  became  the  slave  of  his  familiar.  Corvus, 
of  course,  intercepted  and  retained  partnership 
money ;  disappointing  facts  came  out ;  Biceps 
toiled  and  hoped.  Corvus  dipped  into  a  private 
and  personal  bankruptcy  of  ins  own,  and  having 
already  sucked  up  his  partner's  capital,  tested 
in  the  next  place  liis  borrowing  power,  by  in- 
volving him  in  fresh  expense  and  risk.  Yf-ars 
have  run  by,  and  Biceps  fights  alone  a  weary 
battle,  still  living  on  hope,  wilh  a  sister  for  his 
housekeeper.  The  pale  little  woman  in  the 
country  still  comforts  him  with  little  letters; 
sometimes  he  can  escape  to  her  for  a  chance  day. 
And  the  years  arc  flying,  and  the  five  hundred  a 
year,  on  which  one  cannot  live,  is  longed  for  as  a 
dream  of  competence  which  two  may  yet  survive 
to  share  together. 

Be  true  to  your  hearts,  men  and  maids  ! 
Defy  whatever  tempts  you  with  a  sneer,  and 
make  no  compact  with  avowed  dishonesty. 
It  is  not  getting  support  from  without  in  the 
sort,  of  worldliness  you  fancy  to  be  wanting  in 
yourselves.  The  temper  of  each  a^e  is  its  own 
proper  worldliness.  Joy  is  the  worldlmess  of  child- 
liood,  hope  of  youth,  prudence  of  age  ;  each  does 
its  own  work  in  its  own  time,  when  it  lives  faith- 
fully in  natural  communion  with  the  other  two. 
Auceps  wrote  sentimental  poetry  and  phy- 
sicked imothcr  man's  paupers  in  the  west,  before 
lie  went  north  to  cxjiend  his  capital  in  partner- 
ship with  a  philanthropist.  l)r.  Corvus,  of 
Smashlcy,  what  an  honest  man,  was  he  !  Sub- 
stantial was  his  build,  his  hair  was  crisp  and 
grey,  he  abjured  fermented  drinks,  making 
amends  to  his  system  with  butter  and  potatoes, 
his  house  was  his  own  freehold  and  the  best 
house  in  the  place,  his  tongue  was  (if  Anceps 
had  but  known  that  soon  enough)  his  whole 
estate.  He  was  a  temperance  orator,  a  benefactor 
of  A.  B.'s  trusted  adviser,  C.'s  forlorn  hope,  and 
the  friend  in  need  of  D.  He  could  talk  j;iuniily 
10  young  Anceps  about  Avicenna,  create  an  im- 
presaion  of  much  hidden  knowledge  iu  himself 
while  Rvriiiging  the  ears  of  the  young  dreamer 
with  oil  of  llattery.  "  Mv  practice,"  he  said  to 
the  youth,  "has  been  fulhng  off  for  years.  I 
have  been  establi.-hcd  forty  years  in  Smashley, 
and  huvc  dono  veil ;  but  a  foolish  desiro  to  3o 
what  good  1  can  in  unprofessional  ways  causes 
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me  to  attend  meetings  and  to  be  suinmoned 
freq»ien*ly  to  London.  I  bave  -vrithdrinm  so 
much  time  from  my  practice  that  I  shall  be 
losinp  it  unless  I  take  a  partner  who  will  see  that 
nothing  is  neglected.  I  am  not  wiiolly  dependent 
on  my  profession,  and  I  could  not  tie  myself 
to  any  one  who  could  not  sympathise  with  my 
desires  and  be  an  intelleclual  friend.  I  do 
much  hone  that  we  shall  come  together,  I  liked 
you  the  lirst  moment  I  saw  you." 

So  Aneeps  yielded  un  his  blood.  The  young 
fellow  went  to  Smashiey  and  beg^an  life  as  a 
irorking  partner,  while  the  benevolent  familiar 
was  in  London,  strewing  blessings  on  his  race,  as 
he  suggested.     He  was  in  reality  spending  the 

!)atrimony  of  Aneeps  in  riotous  enioyment  of  the 
aw-courfs,  upon  which  he  had  already  wasted 
his  own  substance.  For,  among  writs,  subpoenas, 
attorney's  costs,  bailiffs,  mortgages,  and  execu- 
tions, this  particular  form  of  Corvus  was  at 
home.  In  liis  medical  ledger  there  were  many 
nemes  ;  these  had  been  all  the  wealthy  and  the 
honest  people  of  the  town,  and  there  were  still 
most  of  the  rogues  and  paupers.  There  was 
only  by  the  rarest  chance  erer  a  patient  who 
paid  money  without  compulsion,  or  was  asked  to 
pay  less  than  four  times  an  honest  charge  when 
finally  by  due  process  of  law  compelled.  The 
weak  point  of  the  philanthropist  was  litigation. 
Some  men  love  neighbours  who  Avill  sit  down 
with  them  to  a  rubber  at  whist :  this  sort  of 
Corvus  loved  neighbours  who  would  sit  down 
with  him — nomatterforwhat  stakes — to  an  act  ion 
at  law.  A  law-court  was  his  gambling-house. 
He  often  won,  and  he  had  ruined  many— ruined 
others  even  when  he  was  himself  a  loser.  When 
Aneeps  fell  under  his  tempting,  there  were 
hidden  behind  the  mask  of  the  philanthropist 
the  haggard  lines  of  the  long-ruined  gamester. 
House  and  land  were  mortgjiged,  show  of  prac- 
tice was  a  fraud;  nobody  wanied  the  deluded 
youth,  lest  warning  might  be  actionable.  A 
little  damsel,  far  away,  doubted  and  hoped.  The 
long-haired  young  doctor,  if  Nature  had  not 
made  a  fool  of  lum  had  made  one  of  himself; 
but  alas !  not  for  himself  alone :  also  for  the 
loving  little  heart  that  pined  and  sorrowed  far 
away.  Aneeps  became  familiar  with  law  pro- 
cedure. He  is  grey,  and  lean,  and  broken — and 
the  little  girl  is  dead. 

Forceps  had  money  enough  to  buy  "opening" 
after  opening  till  all  was  spent.  He  had  for  Ins 
money  three  visits  from  Corvus,  of  whom  he 
purchased:  L  A  snug  practice,  with  an  open 
shop,  wliich  ceased  to  comfort  him  when  he 
hod  eaten  all  the  ginger  lozenges  that  formed 
part  of  the  slock  in  trade.  2.  Partnership  wiih 
a  religious  physician,  who  embezzled  more  than 
his  share  of  the  profits  on  the  prospect  of  which 
Forceps  married.  8.  A  nucleus,  as  it  is  called 
(a  nothing  which  is  paid  for  in  the  hope  that  it 
nrmy  grow  to  sometning),  in  a  seaport  town 
He  has  ten  children,  and  is  medical  adviser  to 
the  lighthouse.  That  was  the  nucleus,  aiid  the 
liglithotise  lias  diffused  none  of  its  rays  yet  into 
his  future.  But  Forceps  is  also  surgeon  to  his 
parish,  and  receives  the  cost  of  tiie  horse  he 


rides  and  of  the  drugs  he  gives  in  labour  for 
the  poor,  with  nothing  for  himself.  His  pains 
are  his  own,  and  he  is  left  with  them. 

Torccps,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  found  Corvus  be- 
hind the  mask  of  a  high  profcssioiuil  reputation. 
He  and  another  youth  joined  capitals  to  pay  the 
heavy  price  req^uned  for  introduction  to  an  emi- 
nent position.  They  never  doubted  that  where 
fame  was,  there  was  honour  also.  A  legal  eva- 
sion made  it  possible  for  the  distinguished 
Con'us  to  retain  the  cake  that  he  had  sold.  The 
two  young  men  were  ruined  utterly.  Torcepa 
died  long  since  of  a  broken  heart.  His  friend 
lives  under  a  blue  light  in  a  little  by-strect  of 
the  London  suburbs,  'llie  trim  little  lady  of 
old  who  was  to  have  graced  his  d.awing-room  is 
to  be  seen  at  eleven  o'clock  any  morning  in  a 
dirty  gown,  with  a  lean  first-born  clinging  to  its 
excusing,  perhaps,  her  neglect  of  payment  to  the 
butcher  at  the  tloor,  or  uttering  complaint  to  the 
baker  on  the  price  of  bread. 

Dcinceps  had  suspicion,  but  was  eager.  Pro- 
mise was  very  good  in  Corvus;  but,  would  he 
perform?  Then  said  the  tempter,  "AuoUier 
presses  me  ;  agree  now,  or  the  opening  is  lost  to 
you."  He  agreed,  and  this  good  opening  in  life 
was  lost  to  him  indeed. 

Broken  fortune  can  be  mended ;  but,  only  with 
time,  and  patience, and  minute  attention.  It  takes 
long  labour  rightly  to  cement  together  all  the 
pieces  of  a  vessel  that' was  shattered  in  an  in- 
stant by  a  single  fall.  Broken  fortune  may  be 
replaced  with  different  and  better  fortiuie,  by 
many  who  have  capital  enough  of  energy  within 
themselves.  There  is  no  ruin  for  the  strong  of 
heart  ;  but  all  hearts  are  not  strong. 

Every  young  doctor  knows  that  a  bought  prac- 
tice is  not  often  worth  the  money  it  has  cost. 
Prosperous  men  are  not  commonly  disposed  to 
make  away  with  half  their  livelihood,  or  all  of  it, 
for  ready  money.  So  lightly  are  the  grounds  of 
this  exceptional  proceeding  inquired  into  by  the 
mass  of  beginners  anxious  to  secure  a  footing  in 
the  world,  that  there  is  a  race  of  disreputable 
doctors  who  live  chiefly  on  the  sale  of  practices. 
They  choose  a  place  of  independent  settlement, 
scrape  a  few  patients  together,  and  then  sell 
them.  A  marketable  nucleus  is  made  in  about  two 
years.  It  is  then  cashed,  and  another  is  begun. 
The  scraps  of  earnings  and  the  purchase-money, 
put  together,  make  the  income  of  these  people. 
They  are  not  people  of  great  ability ;  they  arc 
not  gentlemen ;  yet  they  can  make  what  will  be 
bought  as  good  beginnings  by  men  abler  and 
more  honourable  than  thegiselves.  Honestcr 
men  working  with  equal  energy  might  possibly 
dispense  with  service  of  this  sort.  The  capital 
spent  on  a  doubtful  introduction  by  another 
man  whose  good  word  is  notoriously  bought, 
miglit  enable  many  a  beginner  to  take  inde- 
pendent ground,  and  give  him  time  to  lay  his 
own  foundations  of  success.  Again  and  again 
the  word  of  experience  is  heard  from  all  the 
I'tters  of  the  alphabet;  "I  could  have  done 
more  for  myself  than  Corvus  ever  did  for  me, 
had  I  relied  on  my  own  work  and  kept  my  ca- 
pital for  my  owji  uses." 
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Of  course  tlierc  ara  medical  practices  some- 
times honestly  sold  for  reasons  told  to  pur- 
chasers without  reserve.  Doctors  prow  old; 
and,  trhen  they  retire,  oftca  would  rather  sell 
than  give  away  tlieir  good-will.  It  is  true  thai, 
such  doctors  usually  have  medical  friends,  and 
such  introductions  are  not  often  to  be  found 
soliciting  the  stranger  in  the  public  market. 
The  like  suspicion  commonly  attaches  to  the 
public  auction  of  a  right  of  walkin;^  in  some 
dead  man's  shoes.  Whenever  the  seller  of  such 
bargains  lias  to  look  for  a  purchaser  wholly  be- 
yond the  circle  of  the  men  who  know  him,  it  is 
probable  that  he  might  fairly  advertise  Ids  sale, 
although  he  never  does,  according  to  manner  of 
some  drapers,  to  be  "in  consequence  of  a  failure." 

For  my  own  part — and  that  is  the  sum  of  my 
argument — I  cannot  imagine whysick  people,  and 
their  friends,  not  looking  for  the  best  help  of 
skill  available  in  their  behalf,  suffer  themselves 
to  be  passed  from  h.and  to  hand  as  articles  of 
traffic.  Further,  I  have  learnt  to  be  sorry  at  the 
waste  committed  by  a  great  many  young  doctx)r3, 
who  buy  only  a  false  pobition  for  themselves 
with  money  that  woulcf  enable  them  to  stand 
on  their  own  ground,  and  prove  the  power  that 
is  in  their  knowledge  if  tliey  resolutely  bound 
it  to  an  upright,  generous,  and  active  lile. 


DRIFT. 

TnB  Inquisition's  post  mortem,  or  inquests  after 
death,  forming  an  unbroken  series,  extending 
from  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third  dowu  to  the 
twentieth  year  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First, 
at  which  period  they  were  merged  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Court  of  Wards  and  Liveries, 
arc  among  the  most  important  of  our  national 
records.  They  furnish  very  valuable  informa- 
tion on  two  topics  peculiarly  esteemed  by  Eng- 
lishmen— property,  and  the  line  of  descent.  They 
are  simply  incjuiries  made  after  the  death  of  all 
ten.-uits  in  chief  of  the  king,  and  their  process 
runs  as  follows :  Tiie  king  issued  his  writ  to  his 
escheator  for  the  province  in  which  the  death 
took  place,  commanding  him  to  sunnnou  a  jur}% 
and  institute  an  open  and  dibgcnt  inquiry  into 
"  what  lands  the  deceased  died  seized  of,  in 
chief  of  the  crown,"  "  tlic  day  of  his  death,"  and 
the  "name,  dei^ree  of  consanguinity,  and  age  of 
the  next  heir.'  This  inquiry  was  accordingly 
perfected  iu  due  form  ;  and  the  escheator  made 
his  return  into  the  Court  of  Chancery.  A 
similar  rctuni,  "  by  virtue  of  his  oflSce,"  and  not 
requiring  a  writ,  was  also  mads  into  the  Court 
of  Exchequer,  of  which  tbe  escheator  was  an 
officer. 

In  connexion  with  the  "inquisitions,"  arc  a 
set  of  documents  entitled  the  "  Probationes 
aetatis,"  or  proofs  of  age,  which  originated  under 
these  circumstances :  When  the  heir,  having 
been  a  minor  at  the  taking  of  the  Inquisition  on 
the  death  of  his  father  or  otiier  relation,  had  at- 
tained his  full  age,  he  applied  for  "  livery,"  or 
yielding  up  his  lands  out  of  the  hands  of  his 
guardian.  Before  granting  his  application,  tlie 
king  required  a  "  proof  of  age"  to  be  rendered 


for  Ids  royal  informal  ion.  By  tliese  "proofs  of 
ngc"  instructive,  varied,  and  amusing  glimpses 
into  the  domestic  habits  and  lives  of  our  an- 
ccstoi's  are  often  given,  and  as  iu  all  evidences 
of  the  past,  throui^h  the  medium  of  very  miaint 
language,  one  learus  how  similar  the  feelings, 
pursuits,  follies,  and  virtues  of  bygone  genera- 
tions were  to  our  own. 

Tlie  following  is  a  translated  extract  from  one 
of  these  "  proofs  of  a^e,"  made  in  the  lirst  vcar 
of  Kin^  Henry  the  Fifth  (U13),  to  establish 
the  majority  ot  AVilliam  the  son  of  John,  who 
was  the  sou  of  Sir  W  illiam  Bonevile,kniijht ;  and 
the  depositions  of  the  witnesses  are  curious  and 
remarkable,  not  only  from  the  oddity  of  their 
disclosures,  but  for  the  unhesitating  contradic- 
tion as  to  the  particular  fact  of  the  date  of  the 
natal  day,  to  which  they  are  speciiiUy  summoned 
to  testify,  running  through  the  whole  of  their 
evidence.  There  is  at  least  a  fortnight's  discre- 
pancy between  the  two  dates  assigned  by  the 
various  parties. 

The  urst  inquiry  was  made  at  Honiton  on 
Tuesday  Halloween  (October  31st). 

John  Cokesdenc,  Nicholas  Penerich,  and 
William  Hill,  each  of  the  age  of  46  and  more, 
sworn  and  examined  upon  the  truth  of  the  age 
of  the  aforesaid  William  Fitz  Jolin,  say,  and 
each  of  them,  separately  examined  for  himsoif, 
saith,  that  the  aforesaid  William  Fitz  John 
Bonevile  is  of  the  age  of  21  years  and  more,  for 
tliat  he  was  born  at  Shete,  iu  the  county  of 
Devon,  on  the  last  day  of  August,  in  the  six- 
teenth year  of  the  reign  of  the  Lord  Richard  the 
Second  after  the  conquest.  King  of  England, 
and  baptised  in  the  piu-ish  church  of  the  same 
phujc,  on  the  same  day,  about  the  hour  of 
Vespers.  And  this  they  well  know  to  be  true, 
because  the  said  jurors  were  elected  ou  that  day 
to  make  peace  between  two  neighbours,  it  being 
a  "  Love  day,"  and  on  that  same  day  came  a 
certain  Lady  Catherine,  widow  of  bir  John 
Cobham,  Knight,  and  wife  of  John  Wyke,  of 
Nynhyde,  aunt  to  the  said  William  Fitz  John, 
riding  on  her  way  to  Shete,  thinking  to  be  made 
the  child's  godmother,  when  a  certain  Edward 
Dygher,  servant  to  Sir  William  Bonevile,  wlio 
was  reputed  to  be  half-witted,  for  that  he  was 
verbose  and  jocular,  met  her  uud  asked  her 
whither  she  was  going  ?  To  whom  she  answered 
sharply,  "  Fool,  to  Shete  to  make  mv  nephew  a 
Christian  man."  Whereupon  the  said  Edward, 
grinning,  said  to  her,  in  his  mother  tongue : 
"  Kate,  Kate, 
Thereto  hy  myn  pate 
ComyatowB  to  late, 
For  the  baptism  of  the  child  is  over." 
And  site,  mounting  lier  horse  in  a  passion,  rod* 
homewards  in  grave  anger,  swearing  she  would 
not  see  her  sister,  the  mother  of  the  .said  cluid* 
for  lialf  a  year,  unless  she  should  be  at  the  point 
of  death  ;  and  all  these  things  the  jurors  Lievr 
and  saw. 

WiUiam  HodcrGcld.  and  Richard  Damare, 
both  of  them  of  the  a^'c  of  15  and  more,  sworn 
and  examined,  say  and  each  of  them  saith,  that 
the  aforesaid  William  Fitz  John  was  born  at 
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Siiete  and  baptised  in  the  church  there  on  the 
aforesaid  kst  day  of  August,  and  is  now  of  the 
age  of  21  years  aiid  more.  And  this  tliey  know, 
because  they  were  present  in  the  church  to  liear 
Vespers  at  the  time  of  the  said  baptism,  whieii 
being  over,  a  certain  Walter  Walsche,  Wliff  of 
Sir  W.  Bonevile's  manor  of  Stapleton,  told  his 
master  that  he  had  just  finished  the  autuinualia, 
or  autumn  gatliering,  both  at  Stapildou  and 
Soklce,  and  that  he  had  brought  him  400  lamlKs 
as  the  year's  produce  of  the  latter  manor.  Upon 
-which  the  said  Sir  W.  Bouevile  immediutelv 
gave  the  said  cliild,  so  there  and  then  baptised, 
200  lambs  (truly  a  useful  present  to  a  new-bom 
babe) ;  all  which  things  the  said  "William  and 
Richard  saw  done.  And  so  common  report  and 
the  public  voice  proclaim  throughout  the  country 
that  the  said  Wni.  Fitz  John  is  of  the  age  of  21 
and  more. 

Thomas  Bowys  and  Ralph  Northampton,  boflj 
47  and  more,  sworn  and  examined,  say,  that 
they  know  the  said  William  Fitz  John  to  have 
been  bom  and  baptised  at  the  time  and  place 
abovesaid,  because  they  were  in  the  church  at 
the  time  of  the  baptism,  and  saw  tiiere  three 
long  torches  burning,  and  two  silver  basins  wit  li 
two  silver  ewers,  full  of  water;  of  which  said 
Childe  John  Legge,  then  Abbot  of  Newenhani, 
and  Sir  W.  Bonevilc  were  godfathers,  and  fi 
certain  Agnes  Bigode  godmother.  And  I  he  said 
abbot  then  gave  the  child  a  silver-gilt  cup,  of 
tlie  value,  as  it  was  said,  of  TOO  shillings,  and 
40  shillings  of  money  told  were  in  the  cu|), 
which,  as  it  seemed  to  them,  was  fairer  to  the 
eye  than  any  they  had  ever  before  seen. 

The  second  inquiry  was  made  at  Shute  (they 
so  call  it  now),  on  June  9th  in  the  2ad  year  of 
Henry  the  Fifth  (1414). 

Andrew  Rydon,  aged  53  and  more,  sworn 
and  examined,  sayth  "that  William  Fitz  John 
Fitz  William  Bonevile,  was  born  at  Siiute,  and 
baptized  in  the  church  there  on  the  12tii  day  of 
August,  in  the  I5tb  year  of  the  reign  of  King 
Ricliard  the  2nd  ;"  and  bein^  asked  and  examinea 
by  the  escheator  how  he  knows  this,  says  lie 
knows  it  well,  because  on  that  day,  and  in  (hat 
year,  he  came  to  that  manor  to  speak  with  Sir 
William  Bonevile  on  divers  matters  pending  be- 
tween him  and  others,  and  as  he  entered  the 
manor  gates,  he  lieard  a  woman's  voice  crying 
piteously,  in  Knglish,  "Lady,  help,  Lady,  help," 
do  harshly  that  he  maide  oif  as  quickly  as  he  coujd 
into  the  church  to  escape  hearing  so  dolorous;  a 
clamour,  and  there  conversed  with  the  said  Sir 
William  for  the  space  of  nearly  an  hour.  And 
while  they  were  thus  talking,  there  came  a  cer- 
tain woman,  by  name  Beatrice,  and  told  the  s;ud 
Sir  William  of  his  son's  wife's  delivery,  saying, 
"  Your  daughter,  blessed  be  God,  and  his  mosi 
holy  mother  the  Virgin  Mary,  has  been  well  and 
graciously  delivered,  and  has  brought  forth  a 
male  child."  Whereupon  Sir  William  gave  her 
for  the  news  of  1  he  birtii  one  noble ;  and  de- 
spatched one  of  his  .servants  to  fetch  the  Abl)ol 
of  Newenhatn  to  lielp  make  the  cliild  a  Ciiristiau 
man.  All  which  things  made  such  an  impres- 
sion on  the  said  Andrew  that  he  has  never  Deen 


nblf  to  forget  the  day  of  the  birth  of  the  said 
William  Fitz  John  Fitz  William.  T'/illiam  Atte 
Hullc,  iigcd  80  years  and  more,  being  asked  liow 
he  knows  the  said  William  Fitz  John  Fitz 
William  to  be  21  years  old  and  more,  says, 
ho  knows  it  well  because  that,  long  before 
the  15lh  year  of  Richard  the  2nd,  he  was  a  ser- 
vant of  the  said  Sir  William  Bonevile,  being  cm- 
ployed  to  carry  his  letters  and  deliver  his  mes- 
sages everywhere  within  the  Kingdom  of  En- 
gland, under  the  hope  of  a  good  reward,  which 
as  yet,  as  it  appears  to  him  lias  been  very  long 
in  coming,  although  the  said  Sir  William  has 
l)e(n  in  no  respect  deficient  in  fine  promises. 
Sir  William,  on  the  12th  day  of  August,  in  the 
15th  year  of  King  Richard  the  2nd,  at  Shute, 
aforesaid,  called  him,  saying,  "  Hasten  with  all 
the  speed  thou  canst  to  the  Abbot  of  Newrnham, 
and  say  to  him  that  John  my  son  hath  this  day 
a  son  born  unto  him  by  his  wife.  Bid  him  there- 
fore to  come  here  with  all  speed  to  baptize  the 
child,  and  delay  not  in  thy  journey,  for  by  the 
soul  of  the  trae  God  I  will  repay  thee."  So  he, 
the  said  William  Atte  Hulle,  bore  the  message, 
!ind  the  same  day  returned  to  Shute  in  the 
abbot's  train,  and  while  waiting  for  the  expected 
reward  of  his  laboui*,  in  the  church  there, 
lie  saw  the  abbot  baptising  the  child,  to  whom 
the  "odfathers  and  godmother  gave  the  name 
of  VVilliam.  Whereupon  the  said  Sir  Wil- 
liam gave  him  20s.,  and  other  recompense  ex- 
cept food  and  clothing  had  he  none,  nor  has  he 
ever  since  received  any  in  any  shape  from  the 
said  Sir  William  Bonevile.  It  appears  to  h'un 
pretty  evident  that  William  Fitz  Jolin  Fitz  Wil- 
liam in  the  said  writ  named,  was  bora  on  the  12th 
August  in  the  15th  year  of  Richard  2nd. 

Thomas  Bower,  aged  4S  and  more,  sworn  and 
examined,  remembers  the  said  William  Fitz 
John  Fitz  William  to  have  been  born  on  the 
12th  August,  in  the  15th  year  of  Richard  2nd, 
because  on  that  day  he  came  to  shute  with  12 
bows,  ordered  for  nunting,  as  had  been  agreed 
upon  by  Sir  William  Bonevile  and  himself  and 
showing  them  to  the  said  Sir  William,  said, 
"  Behold,  sir,  here  are  your  goods."  "  Keep 
quiet  a  little  ('  custodi  quiete  parvum' — here's 
Litin  with  a  vengeance,  and  a  strong  touch  of 
I  he  'Dog'),  for  I  am  just  now  busy  about 
nuiking  a  Christian  man:  come  to  the  church 
;ind  thou  shalt  see:"  and  then  and  there  the 
said  Thomas  Bower  saw  the  child  of  John,  the 
son  of  the  said  William,  which  had  been  bora 
ju>-t  before  his  arrival,  baptised  by  the  name  of 
William.  Which  sacrament  over,  the  said  Sir 
William  gave  to  a  gentleman  then  staying  at 
the  manor,  a  bow,  and  paid  the  said  Thonuis 
40s.  Whereby  it  appears  to  him  certain  that 
William  Fitz  John  Fitz  William  was  21  years 
old  on  the  12th  August,  in  the  1st  year  of 
iienry  tlie  Fifth. 

i\Jthough  it  is  not  the  case  in  this  particular 
instance,  yet  in  almost  all  of  these  "proofs  of 
age,"  the  facts  sought  to  be  established  are 
sworn  to  by  one  at  least  of  the  deponents  as 
having  been  fixed  in  his  memory  by  some  acci- 
dent which  bcfel  him  on  his  way  home  from  the 
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baptism  of  the  child,  mostly  consisting  of 
tumbles  from  liorseback,  whereby  his  lep  or 
arms  suffered  severely.  Accordingly,  I  thiuk  it 
is  cjuite  fair  to  assume  from  those  premises,  that 
christening  parties  then,  as  now,  were  merry  par- 
tics,and  lliat  more  caudle,  wine,  and  nut-brown  ale 
occasional!  V  mounted  into  the  heads  of  the  guests, 
than  was  altogether  consistent  with  the  steadi- 
ness of  their  seats  or  the  safety  of  their  persons. 


OVER  THE  MOUNTAIN. 
Like  dreary  prison  walls 

The  stern  prey  mountains  rise, 
Until  their  topmost  crags 

Touch  the  far  gloomy  skies : 
One  steep  and  narrow  path 

WintLi  up  the  mountain's  cresf, 
And  front  our  valley  leads 

Out  to  the  golden  West. 
I  dwell  here  in  content, 

ThankM  for  tranquil  days ; 
And  yet,  my  eyes  grow  dim, 

As  still  I  gaze  and  gaze 
Upon  that  mountain  pass, 

That  leads — or  so  it  seems — 
To  some  far  happy  land, 

Known  in  a  world  of  dreams. 
And  as  I  watch  that  path 

Over  the  distant  hill, 
A  foolish  longing  comes 

My  heart  and  soul  to  fill, 
A  painful,  strange  desire 

To  break  some  weary  bond ; 
A  vague  uuuttered  wijh 

For  what  might  lie  beyond  '. 
In  that  far  world  unknown, 

Over  th.at  distant  hill, 
May  dwell  the  loved  and  lost, 

Lost — ytt  belovfed  still; 
I  have  a  yearning  hope, 

Hair  longing,  and  half  pain. 
Thflt  by  that  mountain  pass 

They  may  return  again. 

Space  may  keep  friends  apart, 

Death  has  a  mighty  thrall; 
There  is  another  gulf 

Harder  to  cross  than  all ; 
Yet  watching  that  far  road, 

My  heart  beats  full  and  fast ; — 
If  t  hey  should  come  once  more. 

If  they  should  come  at  la^t ! 
See,  down  the  mountain  side 

The  silver  vapours  creep ; 
They  hide  the  rocky  cliffs, 

Tiicy  hido  the  craggy  steep, 
They  hide  the  narrow  path 

That  cornea  across  the  hill, — 
Oil,  foolish  longing  cease, 

Ob,  beating  Heart,  be  still ! 


THE  SACK  OF  PERUGIA. 
I. 
The  news  of  the  victory  of  Magenta  set  the 
PapiU  Slates  in  a  sudden  blaze,  like  tl>c  falling 
of  a  spark  on  powder,  and  one  city  after  another 
throughout  the  Legations  and  the  March  of 
Ancona  rose  as  if  bv  signal  against  the  Papal 
rule.  Bologna  sounded  the  note  of  insurrection 
and  defiance  first.  The  cities  of  the  Komagun, 
though  weaker  and  nearer  the  tyrant's  arm. 


followed  the  contagions  example  in  rapid  succes- 
sion. Lastly,  brave  old  Perugia,  sitting  on  her 
oak-embowered  Etruscan  hill,  looking  over  the 
storied  waters  of  Tlirasimene,  dared  to  throw  in 
her  lot  with  her  sister  cities. 

On  the  1 4th  of  last  June  the  people  of  Perugia, 
assembling  in  the  great  square,  decided  that  they 
would  no  longer  obey  or  acknowledge  the  Pon- 
tifical government.  This  facility  of  combination 
and  spontaneous  initiation  is  a  very  curious  and 
notewortliy  peculiarity  in  the  character  of  the 

fcople  inhabiting  the  ancient  municipal  cities  of 
taly.  Having  its  root  in  the  social  forms  of 
ante-Christian,  and  even,  in  many  cases,  of  ante- 
Roman  civilisation,  it  has,  in  a  wonderful 
degree,  survived  all  that  has  in  these  latter  cen- 
turies so  strongly  tended  to  kill  it,  and  still 
crops  out  to  the  surface  whenever  any  "  fault" 
in  the  monotonous  dead-weight  of  despotic  rule 
gives  it  the  least  opportunity. 

On  that  bright  June  morning  the  city  of 
Perugia  was  represented  in  the  great  square  by 
a  numerous  but  perfectly  orderly  concourse  of 
persons  belonging  to  every  class  of  society.  The 
crowd  was  at  first  nearly  silent,  but  broke  out 
into  cries  of  "Viva  Italia  1"  "Viva  la  guerra  I" 
"  Viva  Vittorio  Emmanuele  !"  as  soon  as  the 
grave  and  dangerous  determination  to  rise 
against  the  Pontifical  government  was  under- 
stood to  be  definitively  adopted.  This  determi- 
nation was  forthwith  calmly  and  respectfully 
intimated  to  the  Pope's  delegate ;  who,  having 
consulted  the  officers  of  such  troops  as  were  in 
the  fortress,  at  once  declared  that  he  had  no 
means  of  resisting  the  popular  will,  and  de- 
manded to  be  allowed  to  retire  from  the  city 
with  his  soldiers.  This  was  immediately  con- 
ceded on  the  part  of  the  citizens ;  and  one  of 
the  members  of  the  provisional  government, 
which  had  been  named  dv  popular  acclamation, 
accomi»nied  him  to  tlie  gate  through  the 
crowded  but,  while  he  was  passing,  perfectly 
silent  streets.  The  creatures  of  the  government, 
such  as  dircctoi-s  of  the  secret  police,  spies, 
and  soldiers,  left  the  city  with  the  dclej^ate,  not 
only  unmolested,  but  provided  with  a  tliousand 
crowns  for  the  expenses  of  their  journey.  The 
authorities  in  thus  leaving  the  city  did  not  hand 
over  the  government,  or  any  of  the  means  of  carry- 
ing it  on,  to  their  successors.  On  the  contrary, 
they  endeavoured  to  make  the  maintenance  of 
civil  order  impossible  by  carrying  away  with 
them  all  documents  and  accounts  of  tlie  tri- 
bunals, tax-gatherers,  and  other  public  offices. 
Even  the  archives  of  the  registry-office  and, 
those  of  the  keeper  of  mortgages  were  thus  re- ', 
moved. 

All  that  represented  the  Papal  government, 
and,  indeed,  almost  all  the  framework  of  civil 
society,  thus  marched  quietly  out  of  the  dark- 
browed  and  frowning  gateway,  and  down  the 
picturesque  oak-grown  hill  on  which  the  Etrus- 
cans, after  their  fashion,  placed  their  city ;  and 
Penigia  wlis  left  to  herself  to  meditate  on  the 
probable  consequences  of  the  step  she  had  taken, 
and  to  manage  lier  own  affairs  for  herself  as  best 
she  might. 
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Attay  to  the  southward,  some  twenty  miles 
behind  tlie  bill -tops  and  the  oak-woods  tiie 
little  town,  of  Foligno  harboured  the  delegate, 
the  police  directors,  the  spies,  and  the  soldiera; 
the  thousand  crowns  |oumey-money  so  gene- 
rously bestowed  by  tlie  msunjent  citizens  liaving 
carried  them  no  further.  6reat,  they  knew, 
would  be  the  rage  in  Rome,  and  fierce  the  desire 
for  vengeance  among  the  priests. 

lifcanwhile,  brave  little  Perugia  waa  very  un- 
favourably circumstanced  for  defending  herself. 
Tlie  population  of  eigiiteen  thousand  souls  had 

iireviously  sent  out  the  flower  of  its  youth  to 
ight  for  the  good  cause  in  the  plains  of  Lom- 
bardy.  Eight  hundred  volunteers  from  Fenxgia 
had  joined  theforcesof  Victor  Emmanuel.  They 
were  fighting  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the 
French  Emperor's  troops  as  his  allies.  But  the 
hopes  of  Italy  were  then  high.  If  Perugia  were 
trampled  in  the  dust,  Italy  was  being  delivered. 
And  the  noble  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  which 
prompted  the  Perugians  scarcely  to  advert  to  the 
defencelessness  of  their  position  (the  fact  is  not 
even  alluded  to  in  the  statement  of  the  pro- 
visional government)  is  one  striking  specimen 
of  the  community  of  feeling  and  true  brother- 
hood with  which  Italy  has  regarded  this  struggle, 
every  place  having  cheerfully  accepted  for  the 
sake  of  all  wiiatcver  portion  of  the  burden  and 
the  work  fell  to  her  share. 

The  first  attempts  of  the  enemy  which  the 
revolted  city  had  to  meet  were  underhand 
temptations  to  treason.  But  unity  of  feclwig 
was  too  great,  every  man's  heart  was  too  truly 
in.  the  cause,  and  mutual  confidence  was  too  com- 
plete, for  any  danger  to  arise  from  this  source, 
A  well-known  supporter  of  the  Papal  power, 
one  Cavaliere  Sgariglia,  was  found  in  Perugia, 
with  private  letters  and  public  despatches  from 
the  authorities  at  Foligno,  endeavouring  to  in- 
duce some  of  the  provisional  government  to 
secure  private  advantages  to  themselves  by  be- 
traying the  popular  cause.  He  was  simply  ad- 
monished, and  warned  to  quit  the  city  within  a 
few  hours.  The  Baron  Danzetta,  one  of  the 
provisional  government,  received  a  letter  from 
Foligno  with  advantageous  off'ers  if  he  would 
proclaim  a  counter-revolution  in  the  Pope's 
favour,  and  threats  in  case  of  his  refusing  to  do 
so.  He  immediately  showed  the  letter  to  his 
colleagues,  who  published  it.  Tlie  Papal  go- 
vernment have  declared,  since  Europe  has  begun 
to  cry  shame  upon  their  conduct,  that  a  mes- 
senger was  sent  to  Perugia  from  the  Papal  aii- 
thorities  to  endeavour,  before  proceeding  to  ex- 
tremities, to  persuade  the  citizens  to  submit. 
It  is  one  of  many  fals(;hoods  put  forth  upon 
the  subject.  No  messenger  from  the  Pope's 
government,  and  no  message,  ever  reached  tiicm. 
There  was  not  even  the  ordinary  summons  to 
surrender  before  force  was  proceeded  to.  A 
certain  advocate  Lattauzi  came  to  Perugia  three 
hours  before  the  fight  began,  and  visited  the 
members  of  the  giunta,  lamenting  over  the 
impending  calamities,  but  expressly  dcckring, 
that  he  was  not  the  bearer  of  any  message  from 


the  Pope's  gOTcmmeut,  aud  admitting  that  rc- 
sist:mce  was  now  iiievitublo.  While  these  things 
were  going  on — and  it  was  well  known  that 
similar  tenlatives  were  being  made — so  sure  were 
the  Perugians  of  each  other,  and  of  the  general 
loyalty  to  the  cause,  tiiat  the  secrecy  of  the 
post  was  not  once  viohit^d. 

It  is  the  honest  boast  of  Perugia,  that,  during 
a  week  of  oeep  anxiety,  while  the  city  was  ai- 
GOgetoer  without  police  of  any  kind,  the  public 
peace  was  broken  by  one  single  fact  alone.  The 
gaolers  of  the  city  g;iol,  who  were  of  course  crea- 
tures of  the  deposed  delegate,  had  been  suf- 
fered to  remain  in  the  exercise  of  their  func- 
tions. These  men,  in  the  hone  of  throwing  the 
city  into  disorder,  permittert  the  criminals  in 
their  ciiarge  to  escape.  But  the  citizens,  with 
spontaneous  promptitude  hastening  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  disturbance,  soon  succeeded  in 
recapturing  and  leading  back  to  prison  the  whole 
of  them. 

The  first  three  or  four  days  of  freedom  had 
passed  in  Perugia  when  it  was  leanicd  with 
certainty  that  a  force  of  two  tiiousand  two  hun- 
dred men  was  marching  from  Rome  against  tiic 
city.  It  became  necessary  to  ascertain  whrit 
means  of  defence  tiie  city  could  muster,  and 
whether  it  were  the  finn  intention  of  the  people 
to  commit  themselves  to  the  chances  of  a  struggle. 
The  result  of  examination  into  the  first  question 
was  very  far  from  encouraging.  They  iiad  no 
artillery.  Eighty-three  fo\vling-picces  were  got 
together,  and  the  government  was  in  possession 
of  thirty-nine  military  muskets.  .  Ammunition, 
moreover,  was  scarce,  even  lor  this  number  of 
pieces.  The  government  succeeded  in  obtaining 
lour  hundred  muskets,  and  proportionable  am- 
munition, from  Florence.  Men.  were  far  more 
abundant  than  weapons.  Notwithstanding  the 
absence  of  eight  hundred  of  the  best  soldiers, 
the  citizens  thronged  to  the  lists  opened  for 
volunteei-s  for  the  defence.  At  the  same  time, 
to  test  the  general  feeling,  an  address  to 
Victor  Emmanuel  was  circulated,  imploring  him 
to  accept  the  dictatorship  of  the  city.  This  ad- 
dress received,  in  less  than  one  day,  the  signa- 
tures of  two  thousand  substantial  citizens,  affixed, 
while,  as  they  well  knew,  the  Papal  soldiers 
were  on  their  march  to  Perugia ;  a  number  which, 
as  the  members  of  the  giunta  truly  remark  in 
their  statement,  may  be  fairly  considered,  when 
the  absentees,  women,  children,  and  illiterate 
persons  are  deducted,  to  represent  the  vote  of 
the  entire  city. 

With  tiie  miserable  means  at  their  disposal, 
therefore,  resistance  was  finally  determined  on, 
and  such  plan  as  the  desperate  circumstances 
of  the  case  permitted,  was  arranged  for  defend- 
ing as  best  they  might  tlicir  circuit  of  six  or 
seven  miles  of  very  imperfoctly  defensible  wall. 
During  the  last  four-and-twcnty  hours  of  the 
week  a  dark  rumour  had  been  creeping  about 
the  city  that  Perugia,  if  taken,  was  to  be  given 
up  to  the  soldiery  for  sack  and  pilLige.  The 
re|)ort,  however,  was  universally  discredited. 
Bad  as  the  Pope's  subjects  knew  Ins  government 
to  be,  it  appeared  to  them  incredible  that  such 
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a  iiioustrous  cuormity  should  be  iutcnded.  Tlmt 
their  robelh'oti  would  be  put  dowi  bj  force  of 
anna  was  what  they  well  knew  they  must  ex- 
pect, if  their  sovereijju  felt  himself  strong 
enongh  to  venture  ou  doing  it.  But  tliat  the 
head  of  the  Christian  Church  should,  in  the  face 
of  Europe,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  calmly  determine  to  deliver  over  a  city, 
in  which  there  must  in  any  case  be  at  least 
women  and  cluldren  innocent  of  all  offence 
aj^ainst  liim.bo  the  unspeakable  horrors  of  saccage, 
.ippeared  to  the  citizeus  of  Perugia  wholly  in- 
cmdible. 

During  the  nijrht,  however,  of  the  nineteenth, 
two  deserters  from  the  Papal  army  reached  the 
city ;  and  these  men  confirmed  the  terrible  re- 

Eort.  A  t  last,  a  few  hours  before  the  struggle 
pgan,  the  provisional  government  learnt  tliat 
the  incredible  horror  was  but  too  true.  The 
fact  that  the  Papal  government  had  promised 
the  vile  horde  of  mercenaries,  the  refuse  of 
all  nations,  that  composed  its  so-called  Swiss 
troops,  the  sack  of  the  city,  was  communicated 
to  a  gentleman  represent  ing  the  French  govern- 
ment, by  telegraph,  from  a  person  in  high  au- 
thority at  Rome.  The  giunta  in  their  statement 
refer  to  the  telegrapli  registers  for  confirmation 
of  this  fact.  It  was  afterwards  known  lliat,  on 
a  portion  of  the  troops  refusing  to  march  against 
Perugia,  the  formal  promise  of  being  allowed  to 
sack  the  city  was  held  out  to  them  as  an  in- 
ducement. 

With  the  knowledge  of  this  iorrible  fate 
before  them,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  how  the  hours 
of  that  summer  niglit  must  liave  passed  in  Pe- 
ruma,  and  with  what  sort  of  feelings  husbands 
and  fathers  went  to  their  stations  at  the  gates 
and  walls  on  the  morning  of  the  tAventieth. 


It  was  nearly  three  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
twentieth  before  the  Papal  soldiers  reached  the 
city.  They  had  already  on  their  way  given  a 
forctaf-tc  ol  their  devoted  zeal  in  the  execution 
of  the  work  committed  to  tucm.  About  tiiree 
miles  from  the  city  there  is  a  little  hamlet  at 
tlie  bridge  over  the  Tiber,  called  San  Giovanni. 
There,  the  house  of  an  aged  man  who  had  given 
no  sort  of  offence  to  the  government  was  broiccn 
into,  one  of  his  servants  killed,  another  wounded, 
tiie  house  plundered,  and  the  wine  in  the  cellars 
distributed  among  the  troops.  A  fine  of  two 
thousand  crowns  was  demanded  of  him,  and  he 
was  dragged  off  to  prison. 

Having  thus  tasted  blood,  and  being  heated 
with  wine,  they  came  on  to  the  suburbs 
of  the  city.  There  was  there  a  large  wool- 
len manuf«ctory,  which  mm  first  sacked 
and  tlien  burned.  Tlie  people,  who  saw  tlieir 
means  of  earning  their  bread  being  thus 
destroyed,  would  have  attempted  to  put 
out  the  fire,  btit  they  were  thrust  back  and 
bid  to  "  let  it  bum."  Various  dwelling-houses 
and  shops  were  phmdered,  and  their  owners 
murdered  in  the  same  suburb.  The  statement 
of  the  provisional  government  gives  in  eacii  case 
the  na.ne  and  description  of  the  victim.     Here, 


a  blacksmith  and  Iiis  wife  killed;  there,  a  nun  in 
prayer  shot  tli rough  her  two  uplifted  hands ; 
l\ere,  a  mother  bayoneted  to  death,  and  her 
daugliter  insulted  while  striving  to  stanch  the 
motlier's  wounds.  In  tlie  same  suburb  there  is 
a  Benedictine  monastery,  whose  inmates  were 
known  or  suspected  to  be  favourable  to  the 
popular  cause,  or  not  sulficiently  active  on  the 
other  side.  'Hie  convent  was  sacked,  every 
atom  of  furniture  smashed,  the  archives  were 
dispersed,  and  a  valuable  library  was  utterly  de- 
stroyed. Several  monks  were  killed,  and  the 
abbot's  cross  and  chain  were  snatched  from  his 
neck. 

Then  came  the  attack  on  the  walls.  For 
three  hours  some  five  hundred  citizens  kept  the 
invaders  at  bay,  but  the  conflict  was  too  un- 
equal. Amni\inition  failed,  and  not  even  despair 
cotdd  enable  five  liundred  men  to  beat  off  two 
thousand  two  hundred.  Tlie  secretary  to  the 
corporation,  Giuseppe  Porta,  was  then  sent  forth 
wavuig  a  white  Hag  above  his  head,  and  bearing 
tlie  surrender  of  the  city.  But,  he  was  sliot 
down  with  his  truce  flag  in  his  hand  before  he 
had  advanced  many  yards  from  the  gateway. 
His  clotiies  were  draped  off,  his  body  was  dis- 
figured with  needless  bayonet  thrusts,  and  the 
corpse  lay  by  the  roadside  for  the  next  twenty- 
four  hours.  It  was  but  the  fitting  prelude  to 
the  atrocities  performed  tlmt  evening  in  the 
hapless  city.  The  members  of  the  giunta  in 
their  published  statement  declare  that  they  imve 
not  attempted  to  give  a  complete  account  of 
the  massacres  committed  in  cold  blood,  and  of 
other  more  indescribable  atrocities  perpetrated 
by  the  unrestrained  troops.  Yet  the  lon^  list 
they  have  put  on  record  is  too  sickening  in  its 
monotonous  repetitions  of  barbarities  for  repro- 
duction in  these  columns. 

A  girl  flying,  half-crazed  with  terror,  from 
the  scene  of  her  mother's  murder,  is  pursued 
and  dragged  back  by  two  ofiicers,  who  compel 
her  to  serve  thein  with  food,  while  the  bleed- 
ing corpse  of  her  mother  is  lying  by.  A  dress- 
maker's house,  in  which  there  were  some  six 
or  seven  girls  at  work,  and  where  there  was  not 
a  single  man  on  the  premises,  was  broken 
into,  and,  while  the  trembling  girls  threw  them- 
selves on  their  knees  and  offered  whatever  little 
money  or  ornaments  t  hey  had,  they  were  twice 
fired  on,  and  one  was  left  dead  and  a  second  was 
desperately  wounded.  At  the  house  of  one 
noble  family,  the  soldiers  filled  many  carts  with 
booty  to  be  carried  off  to  the  barracks  of  the 
gendarmerie.  Even  the  hospital  wa-s  not  spared. 
More  than  fifty  shots  were  fired  at  random 
among  the  beds,  while  the  sick  strove  to  save 
themselves  by  dragging  themselves  under  the 
bedsteads.  A  crip|)led  bemjar  at  a  street  corner 
and  a  poor  idiot  staring  at  tlie  scene  were  slaugh- 
tered. At  the  princi|)al  hotel  in  the  city  the 
landlord — a  man  who  had  never  meddled  with 
l>olitic3  in  any  way — went  down  to  liis  house 
door  to  explain  that  his  hotel  contained  only 
passing  travellers  who  could  have  nothing  to  do 
with  tlie  rebellion  of  the  city.  He  was  shot 
dead  on  his  door-sill,  his  house  was  sacked  fi-om 
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garret  to  cellar,  and  an  American  family,  who 
chanced  to  be  there,  with  m-eat  difficulty  escaped 
with  I  heir  lives,  at  the  cost  of  passing  the  niglil 
hidden  in  a  sort  of  closet.  Every  atom  of  pro- 
pi'ity  beloiiping  to  them  was  carried  on  or 
destroyed.  This  family  escaped  from  the  doomed 
city,  to  Florence,  and  their  narrative  was  one  of 
the  earliest  certainties  we  had  of  the  details  of 
the  sack.  The  ladies  of  this  family  were  got 
out  of  tiie  city  blindfolded,  to  save  their  eyes 
from  tlie  horrible  sights  that  must  otherwise 
have  met  them  as  they  passed  through  the 
streets.  Yet  one  of  them,  a  person  in  advanced 
years,  had  suffered  so  severely  from  the  shoclc 
her  nervous  system  had  undergone,  tliat  it  was 
many  days  before  she  recovered  her  usual  state 
of  mind.  Throughout  the  city  there  were 
wounded  men  bayoneted  a  second  time,  many  in- 
oflcnsive  and  unarmed  persons  were  slain,  several 
old  men,  numbers  of  women  ;  so  that  many  more 
lives  were  lost  in  the  sack  than  in  the  contest. 

On  other  most  frightful  violences  and  hidden 
crimes  we  will  be  silent ;  for  it  is  better  to  bury 
them  in  oblivion,  lest  the  publication  of  them 
be  an  additional  infliction  on  the  victims. 

These  scenes  continued  without  intermission 
for  many  hours  ;  frightened  crowds,  as  the  night 
fell,  begging  mercy  from  the  tired  executioners, 
wliile  it  is  testified  that  officers  were  heard  to 
urge  them  to  their  work  with  the  cry,  "  Kill ! 
kill !"  At  length  the  slaughtering  ceased,  the 
soldiers  retired  to  the  barracks  provided  forthem, 
and  the  city  imagined  that  its  punishment  was  over. 
But  more  murders  and  fresh  robberies  were  com- 
mitted the  following  day.  The  Papal  troops 
slept  upon  their  excesses,  and  arose  refreshed  to 
recommence  them.  And,  when  these  were  done, 
the  city,  placed  under  military  rule,  was  or- 
dered to  illuminate  in  sign  of  rejoicing  and 
gratitude;  and  it  was  intimated  by  the  com- 
mander-in-chief to  the  citizens,  that  if  the  illu- 
minations were  not  abundant, he  could  not  answer 
for  what  might  happen  from  the  indignation  of 
his  troops ! 

IV. 

It  is  to  be  hoped — and  indeed  can  hardly 
well  be  doubted — that  the  consequences  of  the 
deeds  done  at  Perugia  on  the  20th  and  21st  of 
June  by  the  court  of  Rome,  will  be  larger  and 
wider  spreading  tlian  could  be  indicated  in  the 
pages  of  thi.s  ioumal.  The  consequences,  which 
nave  to  be  told  for  the  completing  of  this  little 
narrative,  are  only  those  more  immediate  results 
which  have  filled  Europe  with  astonishment  and 
indignation  even  more  profound  than  that  caused 
by  tiie  news  of  the  atrocity  itself,  and  which 
have,  not  unbeneficially,  served  to  bring  home 
with  undeniable  force  of  evidence  the  full  re- 
sponsibility of  the  deed  to  its  real  authors. 

It  was,  of  course,  expected  that  the  Pontifical 
government  would  hasten  to  cast  from  it  the 
odium  and  the  infamy  attaching  to  so  horrible  a 
tragedy.  Many  who  still  believed  in  the  benevo- 
lence and  mild  virtues  of  the  benignant  Pio 
Noiio  felt  compassion  for  the  agony  of  grief 
and  shame  which  would  wring  his  jiatemal 
heart  when  he  should  learn  the  liorrors  done  in 


his  name  and  by  his  agents.  Even  those  who 
knew  better  than  this*— those  vbo  were  in- 
structed in  the  real  spirit  of  the  Apostolic 
government,  and  were  skilled  in  sacerdotal 
nature — even  those  fully  anticipated  that,  as 
usual  in  such  cases,  the  blame  Avould  be  laid  on 
"  orders  exceeded,"  "  ungovernable  troops," 
"much  to  be  regretted  mdiscretion  of  the 
military  authorities,"  and  so  forth — the  stereo- 
typed phraseology  of  governments  whose  agents 
have  faithfully  executed  atrocities  of  which  they 
have  not  dared  to  face  the  infamy.  But,  tidings 
came  that  Rome  not  only  avouched  the  deed, 
but  approved  and  glorified  it,  and  hastened  to 
heap  signal  marks  of  its  gratitude  and  approba- 
tion on  tiie  executors  of  it. 

The  official  paper  of  the  government  an- 
nounced to  the  world  that  "  the  Holy  Father, 
in  order  to  manifest  to  Colonel  Schmid  (the 
commander  of  the  expedition)  his  very  high 
satisfaction,  has  deigned  to  promote  him  to  the 
rank  of  General  of  Brigade,  and  has  commanded 
tiiat  due  praise  should  be  given  to  the  troops 
who  have  taken  part  in  this  act  (in  questo 
fatto),  and  who  have  so  distinguished  them- 
selves." The  general  accordingly  issues  an 
order  of  the  day,  in  which  he  says,  "  Let  all 
praise,  then,  be  given  to  these  brave  soldiers,  and 
may  tliey  be  to  us  all,  a  noble  and  generous  ex- 
ample!" A  gratuity  of  six  thousand  crowns 
was  furthermore  distributed  to  these  ruflians  by 
their  priestly  paymasters,  in  addition  to  double 
pay  and  all  the  plunder  of  the  city ;  and  every 
man  is  to  receive  a  medal  bearing  tiie  effigy  of 
the  good  Pio  Nono  in  commemoration  of  his 
prowess.  • 

Of  course  priestly  defenders  of  the  Pope  and 
his  counsellors  have  not  been  wanting  on  this  as 
on  every  other  occasion.  The  gist  of  what  thev 
say,  is,  that  a  sovereign  must  put  down  rebel- 
lion at  any  cost.  Without  adverting  to  the 
nature  of  the  infamous  rule  which  makes  such 
rebellion  a  duty  and  a  necessity,  it  may  be 
answered  that,  if  the  position  of  a  sovereign 
prince  can,  under  any  circumstances,  force  him 
to  act  as  Rome  has  acted  at  Perugia,  then,  that 
circumstance  alone  is  an  abundantly  sufficient 
reason  why  "  Christ's  Vic.\r  on  eaktu"  should 
not  hold  such  a  blasphemous  position. 

PLINY  MADE  EASY. 

The  Bibh'cal  proverb  tells  us  that  "in  the 
multitude  of  counsel  there  is  safety."  If  this 
be  so,  the  Romans  who  lived  in  the  first  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era,  and  studied  the 
Natural  History  of  Caius  Plinius  Secundus, 
ought  never  to  have  known  a  day's  illness. 

Pliny  put  no  trust  in  the  occult  prescrip- 
tions of  those  whom  he  terms  "  the  magi- 
cians,"  who  worked  by  spells  and  charms, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  learned  physicians, 
Celsus,  Hcraclidcs,  Cleophantus,  Philistion,  and 
others,  who  killed  or  cured,  as  at  the  present 
day — secundum  arteni.  Nevertheless,  like  the 
tradition.'d  showman,  Pliny  allows  his  readers  to 
take  their  choice  of  his  collection,  contenting 
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himself  with  wisclr  stigmatisimj  that  chujs  of 
receipts  as  vain  and  einptical  which  arc  not  re- 
commended by  legitimate  authority. 

As  the  effect  that  a  story  produces  very 
much  depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  related,  I  have  thou^lit  that  the  singular 
remedies  about  to  be  cited  cannot  be  more 
appropriately  presented  than  in  the  quaint 
language  employed  by  Dr.  Philemon  Hol- 
land, who,  tlireevears  before  the  death  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  translated  the  Natural  History  of 
Pliny  into  the  English  vernacular  ;  the  more  par- 
ticularly, becau*  those  for  whom  he  made 
tlie  translation  implicitly  believed  in  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  prescriptions  thus  newly  set  before 
them. 

The  "  falling  sickness,"  or  epilepsy,  to  which 
Caesar  and  Mahomet  were  subject,  was  a 
malady  greatly  feared  by  our  own  ancestors  as  well 
as  by  the  antique  Romans  ;  but  it  was  easy  of 
cure,  after  the  following  fashion :  "  The  brauies 
of  an  aase  first  dried  iu  the  smoke  of  certain 
leaves"  (there's  the  villany,  though ;  what 
leaves  ?),  "  drunk  to  the  weight  of  half  an  ounce 
every  day  iu  honied  water,  is  good  against  the 
falling  evil.  Some  give  couusell  to  eat  the 
heart  of  a  black  he  assc,  together  with  bread  ; 
but  in  any  wise  it  must  be  done  abroad  in  the 
<^n  aire,  and  when  the  moon  is  but  one  or  two 
days  old  at  the  most."  But,  without  sacrificing 
asses,  whether  black  or  white,  there  were  much 
simpler  modes  of  proceeding.  Philistion  ad- 
vises a  decoction  ot  the  "  wandering  parsnep," 
or  stapbylinus ;  while  Pliny  himseu  observes 
that  "  there  is  a  deepe  and  settled  opinion 
among  men"  that  the  disease  may  be  cured  "  if 
a  man  or  woman  do  ordinarily  take  giirlick  with 
meat  and  drink ;"  a  remedy  sure  to  find  favour 
in  the  south  of  France  and  in  Spain.  The  juice 
of  wild  rue,  the  seed  of  "  peniroiall,"  a  cataplasm 
made  of  anise  and  parsley,  the  wild  poppy  beaten 
in  a  mortar  and  taken  with  white  wine,  a  compo- 
site mixture  of  mustard,  cucumber-juice,  cummin, 
and  figs,  a  spoonful  of  fennel-seeds  at  certain 
periods  of  the  moon,  a  garland  of  violets,  a  drink 
made  of  thyme,  a  particular  kind  of  "  tadstole" 
boiled  in  wine,  the  vinegar  of  the  squill,  or  sea 
onion,  and  a  great  variety  of  preparations  of  other 
herbs  and  roots,  are  all  declared  to  be  more  or 
less  eflicacious.  But,  there  were  other  remedies 
equally  potent,  though  perhaps  not  so  easily 
procured.  For  instance :  The  gall  of  a  lion 
mixed  with  water,  provided  the  patient,  "  so 
soon  as  he  hath  taken  it,  run  a  while  for  to 
digest  the  same;"  the  "  bloud  of  a  weazill" 
pulverised  with  snail-shells ;  the  rough  warts 
growing  to  the  legs  of  mules,  taken  in  oxymel ; 
a  stellion,  or  lizard,  "rosted  upon  a  wooden 
broch,  or  spit ;"  "  the  taile  of  a  dragon  bound 
within  a  buck  or  doe's  skin  to  some  part  of  the 
body  with  the  sinews  of  a  stag  or  hind."  Or,  if 
such  a  simple  thing  as  a  dragon  were  not  come-at- 
able,  then  you  might  cure  the  falling  sickness  by 
tying  "  unto  the  left  arme  the  little  stones  that 
be  taken  out  of  the  craw  or  gisier  of  young 
swallows."  The  reason  for  employing  this 
remedy  is  thus  stated :  "  For  it  is  saTd  tliat  so 


soon  as  the  old  swallow  hath  hatched  her 
birds,  she  givetli  them  such  little  stones  to 
swallow  downe  ;  but,  in  case  this  dose  be  taken 
in  the  very  beginning,  aud  that  the  first  time 
that  one  is  falue  of  this  disease  there  be  given  to 
him  for  to  eate  the  young  swallow  that  the  dam 
hatched  first"  (how  are  you  to  find  this  out  ?), 
"  he  shall  be  delivered  from  it  clearly,  and  never 
have  more  fits."  The  list  is  not  quite  ex- 
hausted: "Much  talk  there  is  also  of  a  kite's 
liver,  that  it  should  be  of  singular  operation  to 
this  effect,  if  it  be  eaten ;  as  also  of  a  serpent's 
old  skin  which  she  hath  cast  off,  that  it  will  do 
no  lesse."  Also,  "  the  heart  of  a  vulture  stampt 
together  with  its  own  bloud,  and  given  iu  drink 
three  weeks  together,  worketh  wonders  in  this 
disease.  So  doth  the  heart  of  the  young  bird  of 
a  vulture,  if  the  patient  weare  it  about  his  arme, 
or  hang  it  at  his  nccke;  but  then  they  give 
counsell"  fl  am  afraid  these  are  the  magicians 
not  much  to  be  relied  on)  "  to  eat  the  flesh  of 
the  vulture  itselfe,  and  especiallj/  when,  he  hath 
eaten  his/ul  of  mans  Jlesh." 

Gout  was  a  comparatively  new  aibncnt  when 
Pliny  wrote ;  yet,  f^i-om  the  number  of  remedies 
resorted  to  against  it,  it  must  have  made  rapid 
progress.  Pliny  confesses  that :  "  The  time 
hath  bin  when  it  was  no  common  a  disease,  as 
now  it  is."  Nor  is  this  much  to  be  wondered 
at  when  we  recollect  the  luxurious  lloman 
suppers,  and  the  "  calices  majorcs,"  which  the 
hard  drinkers  filled  to  the  brim  with  Chian, 
Alban,  and  Falernian  wine.  "  It  were  very 
good,"  says  Pliny,  speaking  of  gouty  subjects, 
"  for  the  easement  of  their  griefe,  eftsoous  to 
lay  thereto  frogs,  fresh  and  new  taken ;  mary, 
the  best  way,  by  the  direction  of  Physitians,  is 
to  split  them  through,  and  so  to  apply  tliem 
warme."  In  another  place  he  recommends  a 
broth  made  of  the  sea  scorpion,  "sodden  with 
dill,  parsley,  coriander,  and  leeks,  putting  thereto 
oile  and  salt ;"  also  "the  broth  or  decoction  of 
a  tortoise"  (turtle  soup,  which  one  would  sup- 
pose to  be  a  cause  of  gout,  and  not  its  cure) ; 
split  mice,  laid  hot  to  the  afilic ted  joint ;  dogs' 
gall,  the  place  to  be  anointed  with  a  feather; 
viper's  grease,  or  the  powder  of  a  dried  viper  cal- 
cined iu  a  new  earthen  pot ;  sheep's  suet,  tem- 
pered with  the  ashes  of  a  dog's  head ;  and  a  lini- 
ment made  with  "the  ashes  of  the  wild  wood-mice 
mixt  with  hony."  As  in  old  cookery  books  you 
are  taught  how  to  dress  the  same  meat  "another 
way,"  so  you  may  please  yourself,  according  to 
Pliny,  with  half  a  hundred  different  auti-podagrul 
prescriptions.  "  A  Cerot  made  of  Ecares 
grease,  Buls  tallow"  (identical  unguents  in 
modern  times),  "  and  wax,  of  each  an  equall 
quantity,  is  singular  good  for  the  gout  in  the 
feet;"  and  "some  there  are  of  tlib  opinion, 
that  the  gout  of  the  feet  will  be  assuaged, 
in  caae  a  man  cut  off  the  foot  of  a  quick  bare 
and  Carrie  it  about  him  continually."  We  have 
known  ladies  who  carried  the  foot  of  a  hare 
continually  about  them,  not  because  of  the 
gout. 

There  are  not  many  people  now-a-days  who, 
if  they  were  laid  up  oy  a  sudden  fit  of  gout. 
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would  think  of  consulting  a  Hyena  ;  yet,  accord- 
ing  to  Pliny,  "  there  is  not  a  wild  beast  of  the 
field  that  the  Magitiaus  have  so  much  in  admi- 
ration as  it:  for  they  hold  that  in  the  Hyaena 
itselfc  there  is  a  certaine  magicall  vertue,  attri- 
buting a  wonderfull  power  thereto,  in  transport- 
ing the  mind  of  man  or  woman,  and  ravisliing 
their  sences  so,  as  that  it  will  allure  them  unto 
her  very  strangely."  There  was  only  one  in- 
convenience in  calling  in  a  Hyena  to  prescribe, 
and  that  was  rather  personal  to  the  Hyena;  for, 
before  it  could  do  any  good,  its  own  life  must  be 
sacrificed.  You  were  to  take  "  the  ashes  of  the 
Hya:nes  ridge-bone,  the  tongue  and  right  foot 
of  a  scale,  put  thereto  a  Buls  gall,  seeth  them 
all  together  and  make  a  catapLasrae  tliereof, 
spreading  the  same  upon  a  piece  of  a  Hysenes 
SKin,  and  apply  it  accordingly,  and  you  shall 
see  how  it  will  ease  the  pain  of  the  gout !"  A 
simpler  mode  of  cure  : — "  The  haire  of  Jong 
boy-children  which  is  first  clipped  off,  is 
held  to  be  a  singular  remedy  for  to  assuage 
the  painful  fits  of  the  gout,  if  the  same  be 
tied  fast  about  the  foot  that  is  grieved ; 
and  generally  their  haire,  so  long  as  they 
be  under  fourteen  ycres  of  age,  easeth  the 
said  auguishj  if  it  be  applied  unto  the 
place." 

I  select  a  few  of  the  most   striking  reme- 
dies for  ague  :    '*'  They  say  tlut  the    dust  or 
sand  wherein  any  hawke  or  bird  of  prey  hath 
basked  or  bathed  herselfc  is  singular  good  for 
the  quartanc   ague,  if  the  patient  weare  it  in 
a  linen  cloth,  tied  with  a  red  thred.     Item, 
the  longest  tooth  in  the  head  of  a  cole-black 
dog  is  very  proper  for  this  purpose.     There  is  a 
kind  of  bastard  wcsps,  which  the  Greeks  call 
thereupon  Pseudosplieces,  and  ordinarilie  they 
do  flie  alone,  and  not  in  troupes  as  others  doe; 
which,  if  they  be  caught  with  the  left  hand,  and 
hanged  about  the  uecke  under  the  chin,  do  cure 
quartans,   as    some    Magitians   say :    howbeit, 
others  attribute  this  effect  to  one  of  these  wespes, 
wliich  a  man  saw  first  the  same  year.     Cut  the 
head    of  a    Viper  off,  or  take  out  the    heart 
alive,  and  wrap  the  one  or  the  other  within  a 
little  linnen  rag,  and  carry  it  about  you,  the 
quartane  ague  will  soon  be  gone,  by  their  saying. 
Some  of  them  take  only  the  little  pretty  snouts 
end  of  a  mouse  or  the  very  tips  of  the  ears,  and 
injoin  the  patient  to  lap  the  same  in  a  red  car- 
nation coloured  cloth,  and  so  to  carry  it  about 
him ;  but  then  the  mouse  must  be  let  gone  again 
and  not  killed.   Others  pluck  out  the  right  eie.  of 
a  green  lizard  alive ;  which  done,  within  a  while 
after  they  chop  off  the  head ;   they  then  infold 
them  both  in  a  piece  of  Goats  skin,  and  give  the 
patient  in  charge  to  have  the  same  about  him. 
Some  there  be  who  lap  a  caterpiller  in  a  little 
piece  of  liuncu  clotli,  and  bind  the  same  thrice 
about  with  linnen  thred,  making  three  knots  there- 
of, saying  at  the  knitting  of  every  knot,  that  this 
they  do  i  o  cure  him  or  her  of  a  quartanc  fever." 
In  our  younger  days  schoolboys  used  to  adopt 
some  such  remedy  as  this  to  charm  away  warts ; 
80  long  tradition  lasts.  "  Others  carry  about  them 
a  naked  snaile  iu  a  little  piece  of  fine  leather,  or  els 


foure  beads  of  snails  cut  off,  and  inclosed  within 
a  small  reed.  They  prescribe  likewise  to  swallow 
downc  the  heart  of  a  Seagul  or  Cormoreut,  taken 
forth  of  the  bodie  without  any  knife  or  instru- 
ment of  yron,  to  kccpe  the  same  dried,  to  beat 
it  to  powder,  and  then  to  drink  it  in  hot  water." 
Cobwebs,  spiders,  goose-gi-ease,  oil  of  myrtles, 
and  urchin's  flesh  are  additional  remedies ;  and, 
if  taken  in  a  trusting  spirit,  would  without 
doubt  have  proved  as  useful  as  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding. 

Fever  is,  of  course,  variously  treated,  its  va- 
rieties being  so  many.  Pendant  remedies,  or 
amulets,  were,  as  they  still  are  in  the  south  of 
Italy,  in  high  esteem  amongst  the  Romans.  For 
an  intermittent  fever,  which,  indeed,  is  ague,  you 
are  advised  to  take  '•  the  right  eie  of  a  wolfc,  soli 
it,  and  so  tie  it  about  the  necke,  or  hang  it  fast 
to  any  part  of  the  ])er6on."  Elephant's  blood 
was  also  occasionally  prescribed,  and  if 
the  patient  were  of  a  very  delicate  consti- 
tution, then  vou  might  allow  for  diet  a 
very  pretty  disli — lion's  heart  steeped  in  oil  of 
roses. 

If,  in  the  course  of  your  potations,  you  hf^ 
pened  to  imbibe  quicksilver,  the  remedy  was 
"  the  lard  of  a  wolf :"  an  unguent  ratlier  diffi- 
cult to  obtain-    Had  you  been  poisoned  by  "  the 
venome  of  the  sea-hare" — a  fish  of  which  Pliny 
seems  to  have  been  terribly  afraid — the  counter- 
poise was  a  mash  made  of  "  the  bones  of  an 
asse  well  broken,  bruised,  and  sodden;"  were 
your  drink  "  craftily  qualified,"  not  with  water, 
but  tlie  poison  that  is  iu  "a  rusticke  weazill," 
then  your  sole  resource  was  in  the  go  11  of  a  he- 
goat.  This  was  pronounced  "  soveraigne."  Head- 
ache might  bo  got  rid  of  by  suffering  tlie  part 
affected  to  be  touched  by  "  the  trunke  or  snuffle  of 
an  elephaunt,"  or  its  pain  be  assuaged  ''  if  a  man 
poure  vineger  upon  the  hooks  and  hindges  of 
doors,  and  make  a  linniment  with  the  durt  that 
comraeth  of  the  rust  thereof,   and  therewith 
anoint  the  forehead."    Deafness  was  to  be  cured 
with  a  compound  of "  goose-grease,  fresh  butter, 
and  bulls  gal,  tempered  with  myrrh  and  rue,  or 
the  fomc  that  a  horse  doth  froth  mixed  with 
oile  of  roses."     For  sore   eyes,   all  that   was 
necessary   was    to    "  anoint    them   with    ■volfs 
grease  or  swines  marrow  ;"  but  for  actual  blind- 
ness the  remedies  were  more  recondite  :  "  Tiie 
gravie  or  dripping  of   the  hyenas  liver,  newly 
taken  out  of  the  body,  and  rosted,  being  incor- 
porated with   clarified    hony  into  an  unguent, 
riddeth  a  man  from  blindness ;"  or  for  a  disfigure- 
ment of  the  organs  of  vision :  "  If  the  eies  be 
dipped  three  times  in  that  water  wherein  a  matt 
or  woman  hath  washed  their  feet,  they  shall  be 
troubled  neither  with  bleareduesse  nor  any  other 
infirmity."     Of  doubt  ful  efficacy,  I  imagine,  was 
the    experiment    suggested    in    the    following 
passage  :  "  If  one  bite  off  a  peece  of  some  tree 
lliat  hath  been  blasted  with  lightning,  provided 
always  that  he  hold  his  hands  behind  him  in  so 
doing"  (a  capital  way  to  get  a  good  firm  bite), 
"the  said  jieece  of  wood  will  take  away"   (or 
giv;*)  "  the  toothache." 

While  advcrtin*'  to  ailments  of  the  throat. 
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the  next  receipt  mi^ht  be  made  available,  if  a 
Tory  powerful  acrobat  were  at  your  elbow— 
otl>en.rise,  not :  "  If  the  uvula  be  falne,  it  will 
up  again  if  the  patient  suffer  another  to  bite  the 
haire  in  the  crownc  of  his  head,  and  so  to  pull 
him  plumb  from  the  ground."  An  ordinarj-  acci- 
dent in  eating  may  be  thus  prevented  :  "If  a 
peecc  of  bread  have  gone  wrong,  or  lie  in  the 
way  rcadie  to  stop  the  breath,  take  the  crums 
of  tiie  same  loafe,  and  put  them  into  both  the 
e^ires,  vou  shtdl  see  it  will  soon  be  gone,  and  doc 
no  further  harm."  For  an  accident  of  a  more 
serious  nature  :  "  If  any  fish-bone  stick  in  the 
throat,  and  will  not  remove,  it  shall  incontinently 
goe  downe  if  the  party  ready  thus  to  be  choked 
withall  out  his  Icet  into  cold,  water  ;  but  if  some 
peecc  of"  any  other  bones  be  ready  to  choke  one, 
make  no  more  adoe,  but  take  some  little  spils 
of  the  said  bone,  and  lay  them  upon  the  head, 
and  \ou  shall  see  it  pass  away  and  doe  no 
harm?' 

It  is  as  well  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  a  mad 
dog ;  but,  if  you  happen  to  be  bitten  by  one, 
do  1  his :  "  Make  a  decoction  of  a  badger,  a 
cuckoo,  and  a  swallow,  and  drink  it  off."  Are  you 
uer\-ous  ?  Never  mind  the  benevolent  clergyman 
who  advertises  in  the  Times,  but  "take  the  pith 
DC  marrow  out  of  the  Hyena's  backbone  along  and 
incorporate  with  old  oil  and  hony :  it  is  passing 
good  for  the  nerves."  We  have  seen,  over  and 
over  again,  wliat  invaluable  properties  dwell  in  our 
honourable  friend,  the  Hyena.  You  may  deal  with 
cramp,  thus :  "  Make  a  cataplasme  of  alive  wolfe, 
sodden  in  oile  till  the  said  oile  be  gellied  to  the 
height  or  consistence  of  a  cerot."  I  should 
like  to  see  a  live  wolf  submitting  to  this  pro- 
cess ;  but  would  decline  to  make  up  the  prescrip- 
tion. 

Suppose  yourself  exposed  to  danger  from  ser- 
pents, you  have  only  to  lay  unto  the  bitten  place 
"  the  braines  of  a  Hen,"  and  straightway  you  are 
whole  again.  But  whether  the  wound  be  mortal  or 
not  you  have  your  revenge,  for — with  the  excep- 
tionof  salamanders — "serpents  can  hurt  butonce, 
neither  kill  they  many  together ;  to  say  nothing 
how,  when  they  have  stung  or  bitten  a  man,  they 
die  for  very  griefe  and  sorrow  that  they  have 
done  such  a  mischicfe,  as  if  they  had  some  pricke 
or  remorse  of  conscience  afterwards."  A  ser- 
pent's conscience ! 

One  or  two  recipes  arc  of  special  interest  to 
the  ladies.  The  first  is  for  the  complexion: 
"  The  pasterne  bones  of  a  young  white  bulkin, 
or  steere,  sodden  for  the  space  of  fortie  dales 
and  nights  together,  until  such  time  as  they  be 
resolved  iuto  the  liquor ;  if  the  face  be  wet  with 
a  fine  linnen  cloth  dipped  in  the  said  decoction, 
it  causelh  the  skin  to  look  clean  and  while,  and 
without  any  rivels  or  wrinkles ;  but  the  said 
liuin)ent  must  he  kept  alt  night  to  the  face  in 
manner  of  a  maske."  The  second  recipe  is  for 
the  hair :  "  Ants  eggs  stamped  and  incorporat 
with  tlies,  likewise  pounded  together,  will  give 
a  lovely  black  colour  to  the  hairs  of  the  eie- 
brows."  Tlie  mysteries  of  a  hairdresser's  shoj) 
are  not  easily  fathomed,  and  that  of  Mr.  Truefitt 
ma;  coutuiu  the  following  substitute  for  curling- 


irons  :  "  A  cammels  taile  dried  and  reduced  into 
ashes  and  incorporat  with  oile,  dolh  curie  and 
frizzle  the  haire  of  the  head." 
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As  I  have  had  what  would  be  popularly 
called  A  Ghost  in  my  own  family,  and  as  that 
case  of  what  1  denominate  "  thougnt-impressing" 
was  very  strongly  impressed  on  my  own  thoughts 
when  I  was  a  child,  by  my  Grandmother  who 
was  the  Ghost-Seer,  1  think  I  can  give  the 
narrative  at  first  hand,  in  the  narrator's  exact 
words. 

My  grandmother  was  a  woman  of  strong  mind 
— a  good,  bold,  upright  old  lady  (I  mean,  that 
she  held  herself  upright),  who  had  no  nerves  to 
speak  of,  and  such  sound  health,  that  it  was  a 
favourite  boast  of  hers,  \n  hen  long  past  seventy, 
that  she  had  never  kept  her  bed  a  single  day, 
"  except,  my  dear,  you  know "  (she  used  to 
whisper),  "upon  eight  certain  occasions"  (she 
had  had  eight  children),  "which  cannot  properly 
be  called  maladies." 

Mj  grandmother  did  not  believe  in  ghosts. 
"Yet,  my  dears,"  she  used  to  say  to  us  young 
ones,  "who  should  believe  in  gliosts  but  Ir 
For  when  I  was  at  school  (a  long  time  ago,  as 
you  may  believe),  I  saw  an  appearance 

"  When  I  was  about  eleven  years  old,  I  was 
placed  at  a  very  nice  lady's  school  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Sloane-square.  Miss  Lloyd,  who 
kept  the  school,  was  an  excellent  person,  and  we 
scuool-girls  were  all  very  fond  of  her — foud, 
though  a  little  afraid  of  her  too,  for  she  was  a 
strict  disciplinarian.  I  was  very  happy  at  her 
school,  and  some  of  my  firmest  friendships  that 
have  lasted  to  me  through  life  were  formed 
there.  But  there  was  a  girl  there,  a  Miss 
Hake,  who  was  not  exactly  a  dear  friend  of 
mine,  but  who,  nevertheless,  took  a  great  oeal 
of  notice  of  me,  in  a  droll,  lAlf-joking  sort  of 
way.  She  was  a  good  deal  older  than  myself — 
she  might  be  fourteen  or  fifteen — quite  one  of 
the  older  girls.  And  she  rather  provoked  me, 
because  she  treated  me  as  a  child — kindly — yet 
still  as  a  child.  She  used  to  plague  me,  too. 
She  would  pinch  my  little  fat  checks  till  they 
were  redder  than  nature  had  made  them,  which 
was  red  enough — always  playfully — yet  still  she 
hurt  me  sometimes ;  and  when  she  said,  '  Now 
I  am  going  to  have  a  cherry  out  of  your  cheek !' 
1  used  to  run  away,  and  hide  myself  m  some  dark 
corner.  Still,  I  was  rather  fond  of  Miss  Hake. 
The  truth  was,  my  feelim^s  towards  her  were  an 
odd  mixture  of  liking  and  disliking,  of  attractioa 
and  fear.  I  am  pretty  sure  the  liking  predomi- 
nated. She  was  a  tall,  handsome  gul,  with  dark 
curling  hair,  and  large  dark  eyes. 

"  Vacation-time  was  .past  and  gone,  and  we 
were  all  back  at  school  except  Miss  Hake. 
No  reason  was  given  why  Miss  Hake  was  still 
absent,  nor  were  we  other  girls  surprised  that 
Miss  Hake  should  stay  at  home  a  week  or  two 
longer  than  we  did.  The  tiling  had  happened 
before.  Miss  Hake  was  a  rich,  a  favouretl  pupil, 
and  her  holidays  were  apt  to  be  rather  of  the 
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longest,  as  well  M  of  the  oftcncst.  1  nieution 
tilts  to  you,  my  denrs,  lest  you  should  suppose 
that  my  much  thinking  about  Miss  Hake  was 
tlie  cause  of  the  curious  appearance  which  I  am 
about  to  tell  you  of.  I  did  not  think  about 
Miss  Hake  just  at  the  time  to  which  I  refer. 
Indeed,  I  seemed  to  liave  forgotten  all  about  her. 
No  wonder !  We  were  very  busy,  repeating  the 
holiday  tasks,  which  (I  am  sony  to  say)  we  had 
Hdi  learnt— at  least,  1  know  I  had  not  learnt 
mine.  Miss  Lloyd  was,  on  such  occasions, 
rather  put  out,  and  somewhat  of  the  Grossest. 
About  her  I  was  obliged  to  think  a  great  deal. 
But,  1  do  assure  you,  Miss  Hake  had  gone  quite 
out  of  my  head. 

"  One  evening — ^it  was  towards  the  latter  end 
of  August  (our  summer  vacation  was  in  July  and 
part  of  August),  one  warm  summer  evening,  at 
nearly  eight  o'clock,  I  was  in  my  bedroom,  with 
some  other  girls  who  slept  in  the  same  apartment 
(a  good  lar^e  apartment  it  was),  and  very  busy 
iortiug  my  linen,  which  had  just  come  fi"om  tlie 
wasb.  By  the  same  token,  it  was  a  Saturday  even- 
ing. Everything  was  regular  at  our  school.  As 
soon  as  the  linen  was  brought  home  from  the  wash 
on  Saturday  evening,  we  girls  went  up  to  our 
rooms  to  see  that  it  was  right,  and  to  put  it  by. 
Each  girl  had  a  little  clothes-basket  of  bght 
Wickerwork.  Each  girl  had  certain  drawers  to 
herself  in  certain  ciicsts  divided  between  the  oc- 
cupants of  the  bedroom ;  and  in  these,  one's  own 
drawers,  and  no  others,  each  girl  was  expected 
smoothly  to  lay  away  her  linen — in  nice  order, 
too.  Articles  were  not  to  be  mixed,  but  sorted, 
so  that  caps  should  go  with  caps,  and  ^owns 
with  gowns.  If  we  did  not  do  this — if  we 
tumbled  our  drawers  —  the  inspectress,  who 
visited  matters  daily,  reported  us  for  untidiness, 
and  for  untidiness  Miss  Lloyd  exacted  a  fine. 
Gnr  M'eek's  pocket  money  had  to  pay  for  it. 
These  regulations  were  carefully  enforced,  in 
order,  as  Miss  Ijbyd  observed,  '  to  give  us  tidy 
habit s.'  On  the  Saturday  night  I  amention,  I  was 
Tcry  busy  sorting  my  linen,  which  had  come 
from  the  wash  in  a  sadly  mixed-up  state. 
The  bill  that  accompanied  it  was  not  so  easy  as 
usual  to  verify.  I  think  some  other  girl's  nigiit- 
caps  had  got  into  my  basket.  At  any  rate,  I  was 
longer  than  usual  sorting  my  things,  and  all  the 
other  girls  had  finished  putting  away  their  linen 
before  me.  They  had  all  left  the  room,  however, 
without  my  having  taken  much  notice  of  that 
drcumslance.  I  had  laid  by  most  of  the  things 
in  the  drawers,  and  was  now  stooping  over  my 
little  basket  in  order  to  take  the  last  artlbles 
from  it.  Though  it  was  getting  diisk,  tlio  light  in 
tite  room  was  quite  strong  enough  to  admit  of 
my  seeing  any  object  with  perfect  distinetness. 
Suddenly  some  feeling  maae  mc  lift  my  head 
from  the  basket,  and  there,  quite  near  me,,  close 
to  the  window,  and,  as"  it  were,  looking  out 
from  the  window-curtain,  though  not  at  all 
asmdcd  by  it,  stood  Miss  llake.  "' 

^'1  called  out  joyfully  (for  I  was  really 
glad  to  see  her),  '  Oh !  Miss  Hake,  are 
you  cdme?'  Miss  Hake  made  no  answer.  '  I 
aaM^if^Oh!   Miss  Uake.  won't  you  speak  to 


me  ?  How  long  have  you  been  here  P*  Ni/ 
answer !  Something  else  I  said — I  forget  what 
— but  all  of  a  sudden  a  little  feeling  of  fear 
crept  over  me,  because  Mss  Hake  would  not 
speak,  and  because  she  looked  at  me  very  fixedly 
with  her  large  dark  eyes.  Still,  my  only  idea  was 
that  Miss  Hake  was  at  her  old  tricks,  and 
wanted  to  frighten  me.  Lidced,  I  cried  out, 
'Oh!  Miss  Hake,  you  want  to  frigiiten  me!' 
But  in  the  same  moment  I  felt  something 
of  more  decided  fear,  and  an  impulse  which 
made  me  throw  down  the  wicker  basket  that  I 
still  held  in  my  hand,  run  out  of  the  room,  and  s6! 
down  into  the  eating-room,  where  tlie  girls  wcrri; 
assembled  for  supper.  '  Miss  Hake  is  come !'  f 
cried  out,  now  not  the  least  afraid.  'MisS' 
Hake!'  cried  the  girls;  'where  is  she?'  'Up' 
in  my  bedroom.'  On  which  some  of  the  older 
and  more  privileged  ran  up-stairs.  But  they 
came  back  rather  angry,  and  said  I  had  been, 
trilling  with  them,  for  no  Miss  Hake  was  up-' 
stairs.  I  indignantly  denied  the  trick.  Tiien 
the  talk  and  the  tumult  attracted  the  attentioi^ 
of  Miss  Lloyd  herself.  I  was  called  up  to  her 
as  she  sat  in  the  great  chair  at  the  head  of  the 
supper-table,  and  closely  questioned  as  to  why 
I  had  asserted,  and  persisted  in  asserting, 
that  Miss  Hake  was  come.  1  was  known  to 
be  a  truth-teller,  and  when  I  simply  related 
my  little  story,  Miss  Lloyd  so  far  paid  respect ' 
to  it  as  to  go  herself  all  over  the  house  to  see  if 
Miss  Hake  was  come.  Perhaps  Miss  Lloyd,  in 
fact,  only  went  through  this  ceremony  to  pacify 
me,  for  I  have  since  liad  reason  to  believe  that 
the  schoolmistrcss  knewthat  Miss  Hake  could  not 
be  come ;  and,  long  after  these  f  hin^  had  passed 
away,  I  remembered  that  Miss  Lloyd  looked 
unusually  scared  and  frightened  at  my  reiterated 
assurance  that  I  had  seen  Mss  Hake.  However, 
no  word  said  she  at  the  time,  except  (and  this 
was  said  in  a  nervous  way  wliich  strove  to  be 
dignified)  that  I,  Miss  Bridgeman,  was  mistaken 
in  my  idea  that  I  had  seen  Miss  Hake.  Then  it'' 
was  hinted  that  the  subject  must  be  di-opped—" 
a  hint  which  doubtless  operated  the  reverse 
way.  Of  course  I  held  very  firm  to  what  I  con- 
sidered the  evidence  of  my  senses;  and  when 
the  girls  of  our  room  were  unwatciied  and  in 
bed,  there  went  about  a  whispered  talk,  and 
many  a  whispered  surmise,  why  Miss  Hake  had 
come  (for  that  she  had  come  was  now  the  popular 
belief)  and  then  gone  aw^y  again.  There  was 
a  decided  feeling  that  Miss  Hake  had  been, 
smuggled  out  of  the  house,  after  having  in  soxa^. 
odd  way  smuggled  herself  into  it.  I  believe 
murder  was  darkly  hinted  at.  But,  as  to  asupeV-" 
natural  appearance,  no  one  seemed  even  to  suf-'' 
niise  anything  so  preposterous.  For,  was  opt 
Miss  Hake  alive  and  well— at  least,  when  I  saw 
herP 

"  Well,  a  few  days,  perhaps  a  week,  had 
passed  since  the  time  of  Miss  IT.ike's  supposed 
visit  to  the  school.  We  were  all  assembled  in 
the  schoolroom,  just  going  to  our  morning  tasks. 
After  prayers,  there  was  a  silence.  Miss  Lloyd 
hemmed,  and  cleared  her  throat,  as  if  she  had 
BOmething  oat  of  the  common  wj^-to  aajr  tbttS; 
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We  feared  a  lecture  of  some  kind,  for  the  time 
whea  we  were  lectured  was  generally  after  mom- 
iag  prayer.  Some  of  us,  I  amoogst  the  uuiuher, 
thought  guiltily  that  we  had  talked  of  Miss 
Hake.  But  now,  Miss  Lloyd  looked  more  woeful 
than  stern,  and,  drawing  from  her  pocket  a 
letter  with  a  deep  black  edge,  and  a  large  black 
seal,  said,  in  a  sad  voice,  'My  dears,  I  am 
sorry  to  inform  you  I  have  just  had  a  letter 
to  tell  me  that  your  young  comrade  and  friend, 
Miss  Hake,  is  dead.  She  died  last  Saturday 
night  at  a  little  before  eight  o'clock.  I  need 
not  point  out  to  you,  that,  as  this  was  the 
hour  wijen  Miss  Bridgcmau  thought  she  saw 
Miss  Hake,  the  idea  of  her  having  then  been 
in  the  house  was  a  fancy  and  a  delusion.  Take 
care,  my  dears,  how  you  give  way  to  fancies. 
I  dare  say  Miss  Bridgemau  was  a  little  unwell, 
a  little  timid,  at  bein^  left  alone  in  the  dusk 
of  the  evening,  and  took  the  window-curtain 
for  Miss  Hake." 

"  But,  grandmamma,"  we  used  to  ask  her, 
"did  you  really  take  the  window-curtain  for 
Miss  Hake  P" 

"  No !  my  dear  children.  I  saw  both  window- 
curtain  and  Miss  Hake  as  clearly  as  I  now 
see  you." 

"  But  then,  grandmamma,"  we  used  always  to 
object,  "  if  you  did  not  take  the  window-curtain 
for  Moss  Hake,  if  you  saw  her  as  plainly  as 
you  do  us,  why  will  you  not  allow  you  saw  a 
ghost  ?" 

"Because,  ray  dears,  I  do  not  believe  in 
ghosts." 

"But,  grandmamma,  you  saw  Miss  Hake 
quite  plainly.  Now,  do  say,  as  plainly  as  I  see 
you  at  this  moment  P" 

"  Quite  as  plainly." 

"And  yet  you  do  not  believe  you  saw  a 
spirit  P" 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it  I" 

This  was  all  we  could  ever  get  out  of  my 
grandmother,  and  I  believe  it  set  me  thinking 
on  these  matters  long  afterwards. 

It  was  an  Honourable  Envoy  extraordinary 
at  the  court  of  Saxony  who  informed  me  that 
his  brother  Alfred  was  residing  at  the  time  of 
the  following  apparitional  impression,  on  his 
living  in  Ireland ;  that  there  was  an  old  aunt  of 
theirs,  also  iu  Ireland,  but  residuig  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  clergyman,  who  was  much  looked 
up  to  by  the  family ;  that  the  clergyman,  Mr. 
Alfred,  was  desirous  to  consult  her  on  some 
family  matters  that  rather  occupied  his  mind ; 
but,  that,  though  he  knew  she  was  ailing,  he 
was  unable,  from  a  pressure  of  parochial  duties, 
to  go  to  her. 

Mr.  Alfred  and  his  wife  were  in  bed,  in  a 
room  which  opened  into  their  drawing-room. 
Having  not  long  retired,  they  had  scarcely  yet 
fallen  into  the  incipient  dreaminess  of  semi- 
slumber,  when  they  were  roused  by  hearing  a 
voice  in  the  adjoining  apartment.  "Good 
Heavens  !"  said  Mrs.  Alfred  to  her  husband,  "it 
is  the  voice  of  your  aunt."  The  clergyman  at 
once  recognised  that  it  was  so.     Both  he  and 


ills  wife,  of  course,  imagined  that  the  old  ladj  ( 
had  burst  upon  them  with  a  sudden  visit,  ana 
perhaps  on  some  emergent  occasion.  But  the 
voice  said,  "  Don't  be  frightened ;  but  get  up, 
Alfred,  and  oome  to  mc.  I  don't  want  your  wife.  1 
will  not  have  her  leave  her  bed  on  any  account,*' 
Mrs.  Alfred  would  have  remonstrated,  and 
would  have  got  up,  but  the  voice  was  impera- 
tive, and  as  she  knew  the  old  lady  to  have  a 
wilfulness  of  character  that  would  not  be  trifled 
with,  she  remained  where  she  was,  while  her  hus- 
band, hastily  throwing  on  a  few  clothes  and  his 
dressing-gown,  proceeded  with  the  light  which  he 
had  struck,  into  the  next  room :  lejiving,  how- 
ever, the  door  between  it  and  the  bedroom 
partly  open.  In  the  sitting-room  he  found 
his  aunt,  attired  as  usual  in  plain  old-fashioned 
neatness  (in  a  brown  dress),  sitting  on  a 
sofa  :  from  which  she  did  not,  on  his  entrance, 
rise,  but,  waving  away,  as  it  were,  all  cere- 
monials of  greeting,  signed  to  the  clergyman 
to  take  his  place  beside  her.  He  did  so,  and 
the  old  lady  then  entered  on  a  long  conversa- 
tion with  him,  every  word  of  which,  as  uttered 
by  the  two  coUoquists,  was  heard  by  Mrs. 
Alfred  as  she  lay  in  bed  in  the  next  room. 
The  old  lady  had  been  something  of  a  sceptic 
on  certain  points  connected  with  religion. 
These  she  first  discussed,  professing  a  more 
assured  belief  than  formerly.  After  that,  she 
entered  at  len^li  upon  family  matters,  and 
gave  Mr.  Alfred  all  the  advice  and  information 
he  required,  on  the  subjects  then  agitating 
his  mind.  The  information  was  valuable  ;  was 
such  as  no  one  but  the  old  lady  in  ques- 
tion coxdd  have  furnished  him  with ;  and 
subsequently  proved  of  material  advantage  to 
his  interests.  When  all  this  had  come  to  an 
end,  the  aunt  rose  from  the  sofa,  and  repelling, 
by  a  significant  gesture,  any  hand-shaking  or 
nearer  approach  to  her  person,  seemed  to  melt 
out  of  tue  room — in  a  way  so  unlike  an  ordi- 
nary departure,  that,  for  the  first  time,  Mr. 
Alfred  was  roused  out  of  a  strange  bevdldered 
state  into  a  feeling  of  dread.  He,  however, 
hurried  after  his  aunt,  whom  he  supposed  to 
be  descending  the  stairs.  No  aunt  was  there. 
The  household  were  then  roused,  and  the 
house  was  searched,  with  the  same  ne^tive 
result.  That  the  aunt  had  not  been  there  in  the 
body  was  proved  by  the  intelligence,  received 
a  day  or  two  afterwards,  of  her  having  been 
lying  in  bed  dying — observe !  not  dead — at  the 
time  when  the  clergyman  and  his  wife  had  sup- 
posed they  Avere  receiving  indubitable  tokens 
of  her  doubted  presence. 

This  story,  not  only  as  regards  the  impression 
on  two  senses,  but  on  the  two  senses  of  two 
separate  persons,  coming  to  me  from  an  uiiim- 
peacliable  source,  I  have  always  considered  of 
the  highest  interest.  It  would  show  that,  in 
some  cases,  the  cerebral  agitation  of  a  dying 
person  is  sufficiently  strong  to  impress  two 
oraius — either  immediately,  or  by  transmission 
from  one  to  the  other. 

There  is,  moreover,  reason  to  suspect  that 
even  a  non-moribund  brain,  in  particular  emotive 
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stales,  cau  produce  apparitional  impression  on 
another,  or  others.  From  a  valued  medical  friend 
I  have  heard  a  remarkable  story  tending  to  this. 
A  gentleman  and  his  wife,  being  in  oed,  had 
simultaneously  the  impression  of  a  female  beine 
in  the  room,  whom  the  husband  alone  recognised 
(for  the  wife  had  never  seen  her)  as  a  kdy  to 
whom  he  had  formerly  been  engaged  to  be  mar- 
ried. It  turned  out,  afterwards,  that  the  spectral 
impression  had  been  produced  on  the  night  of  the 
marriage  of  the  lady  with  another  person. 

In  uie  following  case,  for  which  I  am  per- 
sonally responsible,  there  is  a  singular  compli- 
cation of  causes  and  transmission  of  thought : 

There  was  a  very  dear  friend  of  my  younger 
days,  whom  I  will  call  Owens.  When  we  were 
both  at  a  private  tutor's  together,  at  a  seques- 
tered village  in  Surrey,  he,  I,  and  a  third  young 
man,  were  almost  inseparable,  and  used  to  spend 
our  leisure  time  in  rambling,  side  by  side, 
through  the  romantic  lanes  that  are  not  so 
beautiful  anywhere  as  amidst  the  sand-rocks, 
hazel-hedges,  and  violet  banks,  of  SuiTey. 

Imagine  the  three  friends  scattered  into 
various  paths  of  life.  I  am  married ;  Owens 
who  ran  do\vn  from  business  to  be  present  at 
that  marriage,  is  in  his  father's  banking-house ; 
the  third  and  youngest  friend  (give  nim  the 
name  of  Inson)  is  studying  for  the  Church  at 
Cambridge.  Now,  Owens,  who  had  been  used 
to  a  country  life,  hard  gallops  over  the  Surrey 
heaths,  anci  exercise  of  all  kinds,  pays  the 
penalty  of  confinement  to  the  desk,  and  falls 
lU.  In  this  illness  I  visit  him  as  a  physician, 
twice,  and  find  him  suffering  under  a  spas- 
modic affection  of  the  hip,  of  a  mysterious 
kind,  to  which  all  the  resources  of  medicine 
bring  no  relief.  The  last  time  I  ever  beheld 
him  on  earth  was  at  East  Sheen,  where  his 
family  had  taken  a  cottage  for  the  sake  of 
affording  him  country  air.  The  acuteness  of 
his  attack  seemed  passed.  Only  immense  weak- 
ness remained  behmd  the  apparently  conquered 
malady ;  but  the  patient  was  placed  on  a  for- 
tifying diet,  and  was  promised  eventual  restora- 
tion. I  found  him  dressed  as  nsual,  lying  on  a 
sofa,  but  I  did  not  like  the  unearthly  beauty  of 
his  face ;  always  handsome,  it  was  now  refined 
into  something  spiritual,  and  the  large  blue  eyes, 
the  crimson  lips,  the  hectic  tinge  upon  a  waxen 
ground,  were  indications  not  to  be  mistaken. 

Still,  I  did  not  tiiink  the  end  near  at  hand. 
He  had  a  good  appetite,  and  was  lively  and  con- 
fident, and  so  were  those  about  him.  When 
his  two  sisters  came  smiling  into  the  room- to 
warn  me  that  my  quarter  of  an  hour  had  ex- 
pired, and  when,  accompanying  me  into  the 
drawing-room,  they  expressed  their  gay  con- 
viction that  their  brother  was  quite  over  the 
worst  of  it,  and  would  go  out  walking  in  a 
few  days,  I  caught  some  temporary  infection 
from  the  cheerfulness  of  the  family ;  all  the 
more,  too,  because  my  friend's  wasted  face  and 
thin  hand  were  no  longer  before  me. 

I  must  observe  that,  in  the  course  of  the 
quarter  of  an  hour's  interview,  Owens  once 
gaye  a  keen,  quivering  glance  to  the  past  days. 


Something  like  this  he  said :  "  I  have  been 
longing  to  have  a  walk  in  our  old  Surrey  laae« 
again  !  Do  you  remember  how  c^ten  we  used 
to  stroll  about  there  r" 

On  a  calm  reviewal  of  that  quarter  of  an  hour, 
I  seem  to  discern  tliat  Owens  knew  he  would 
die  shortly.  But,  it  is  important  to  the  integrity 
of  my  story  that  the  reader  should  bear  in  mind 
the  fact,  that. I  left  my  friend  without  the  least 
idea  that  he  was  in  immediate  danger. 

I  have  to  ask  of  my  reader,  belief  in  an 
assertion  which  may  appear  singular,  but  which 
is  true,  nevertheless,  and  which  can  only  be 
accounted  for,  j[)artly,  by  my  own  tempera- 
ment, which  with  difficulty  admits  two  co- 
existent trains  of  thought  or  sensation  (if  I  am 
absorbed,  I  am  absorbed),  and  partly  by  a  ge- 
neral metaphysical  mystery :  namelv,  that  things 
are  sometimes  holden  from  one,  as  it  were,  while 
they  are  taking  place,  or  verifying  themselves, 
till,  at  some  stated  hour,  a  light  seems  to  flash 
in  upon  us,  and  show  connectedly  a  hundred 
little  separate  circumstances  all  joining  and 
coalescing  together  in  one  astounding  group. 

Tiie  assertion  for  which  I  demand  belief  is 
this :  Owens,  for  many  days,  was  put  wholly 
out  of  my  head.  I  was  newly  married:  1 
was  going  with  my  wife  a  round  of  visits,  and 
always  changing  scene  and  place.  This  is  some 
explanation  of  a  forgctfulness  which,  after  all,  is 
straiige,  and  the  more  strange,  because  my 
wife  and  I  were  (at  the  period  to  which  I 
would  bring  my  reader)  staying  at  a  friend's 
house  in  Surrey,  close  upon  the  scene  of  my  early 
intimacy  with  Owens. 

One  lovely  summer  evening,  not  a  week  from 
the  time  when  I  had  last  seen  Owens  on  his 
sick  sofa,  Mrs.  Cranstoun  (I  give  myself  the 
name)  and  I,  rode  out  together  on  horseback. 
The  day  (a  July  day)  had  oeen  hot ;  the  even- 
ing was  sultry.  We  buried  ourselves  in  a 
labyrinth  of  those  Surrey  lanes,  which  form 
an  arch  overhead  like  the  tilt  of  a  waggon. 
We  were  in  the  neiglibourhood  of  Hascombe 
— the  old  neighbourhood.  But  we  approaciied 
the  scene  of  old  days  by  a  way  quite  different 
from  that  to  which  I  had  been  accustomed. 
Now,  it  was  nearly  nine  o'clock ;  it  was  dusk ; 
we  were  in  a  long  lane  that  was  all  dark 
with  boughs  above  us ;  but,  where  the  lane 
seemed  to  take  a  sudden  turn  a  good  way 
off,  the  red-gold  sky  streamed  brightly  in. 
There  was  a  dark  archway  to  a  vista  of  light ; 
and,  in  that  archway,  just  in  the  midst,  and 
strongly  defined  by  the  light  all  around  it, 
stood  a  figure.  Right  in  the  middle  of  the  road 
it  stood,  and  had  the  appearance  of  a  man  in  a 
cloak,  standin"  with  his  oack  to  the  light:  with 
his  face  towards  us,  but  bent  down,  and  almost 
shrouded  by  the  folds  of  the  cloak.  The  lane 
was  so  narrow,  that  it  did  not  admit  of  two 
persons  ridiiig  aide  by  side.  1  was  first.  From 
tiie  moment  1  saw  the  figure  an  uneasy  sensation 
came  over  me.  Suddenly,  I  connectecf  something 
sinister  with  this  figure.  Involuntarily,  1  recol- 
lected that  a  man,  in  the  avenue  leading  to  my 
father's  house,  had  so  waited  for  a  guest  coouiig 
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from  tlie  house,  and  seized  the  bridle,  and  hud,  with 
attendant  ctrciimstances  of  violence,  taken  purse 
aud  pooket-book  from  an  unlucky  guest.  "  How 
disagreeable,"  I  thought,  "  to  have  to  go  by  that 
figure !  I  wish  tlie  man  would  stand  out  of  the 
war!"  And  tlien  I  whipped  on  my  horse, 
looking  back  to  see  that  Mrs.  Cranstoun,  who 
was  close  behind,  was  doing  the  same,  with  a 
dim-defined  feeling  tlmt  it  was  better  to  go  by 
that  figure  quickly,  to  knock  him  down  if  he 
would  not  get  out  of  the  path,  to  trample  over 
him  if  need  were.  But  1  did  not  call  out  to 
the  man ;  I  could  not  have  spoken  a  word ; 
I  seemed  to  be  under  a  spell.  All  this  passed 
quickly,  and  seemed  as  if  it  could  not  happen 
othenvise,  and  as  if  I  were  fascinated  and 
mastered  by  the  figure.  In  a  few  moments 
I  was  close  to  it.  Yet  I  did  not  see  the  face  of 
the  man  more  distinctly.  No  one  can  see  a  face 
that  has  the  light  directly  behind  it.  All  I  saw 
was,  that  there  was  a  face,  that  there  was 
a  human  being,  solid  and  material,  for  that 
form  intercepted  the  light,  which,  pouring  round 
it,  gave  it  tne  distinctness  of  a  statue.  I  could 
have  drawn  the  outline,  I  could  draw  it  now — 
head  bent  down,  large  cloak  in  picturesque  folds, 
obscure,  yet  distinct.  Now,  the  horse's  nose 
seemed  just  about  to  touch  the  figure.  "I  shall 
certainly  ride  over  this  man  !"  iust  flashed  over 
me ;  when,  with  a  kind  of  relict,  I  saw  the  form 
draw  on  one  side  with  an  easy  motion,  and  as 
if  to  give  me  more  room  to  pass.  I  distinctly 
perceived  the  figure  lean  back  upon  the  low 
sand-bank  to  the  right  of  the  lane.  One  inap- 
preciable instant  I  saw  it  there — daik — enfolded 
in  its  ample  garment,  hiding  the  grass  and  the 
rabbit-Iioles,  tlie  tufts  and  inequalities.  Another 
instant,  the  figure  had  disappcaied.  One  mo- 
ment, a  figure  shrouded  in  a  cloak ;  another 
moment,  grass  and  a  bank. 

Thougii  all  passed  so  rapidly  as  to  be  but 
the  work  of  a  moment,  I  must  have  checked 
my  horse  for  that  moment,  because  I  had 
time  to  glance  round,  and  to  ascertain  strictly 
and  certainly  tliat  there  was  no  place,  no  nook, 
no  screen,  which  could  have  favoured  the  pos- 
sible, or  (as  it  seemed  to  me)  impossible  with- 
drawal of  the  figure.  In  that  spot  the  bank 
was  low,  the  bushes  were  scanty.  I  could 
see  perfectly  that  there  was  no  ditch.  I  could 
see  all  over  the  neighbouring  field.     Nothing ! 

Then,  aud  not  till  then,  a  sensation  never  felt 
before,  never  felt  since,  but  never  to  be  for- 
gotten, came  over  me — a  sense  of  the  super- 
natural. As  Job  says,  "The  hair  of  my  tlesh 
stood  up."  Not  that  I  connected  the  shape 
that  I  nad  seen,  and  (if  I  may  so  speak)  be- 
held to  vanish,  with  any  person,  or  thing,  or 
boding,  or  warning.  It  was  the  mere  manner  of 
appearance  and  disappearance  that  so  struck  aud 
shook  me. 

In  the  instant  of  being  seized  with  the  con- 
viction that  I  had  seen  a  disap|)carancc,  1  was 
seized  with  a  wild  longimr  to  get  away  from 
the  spot  as  quickly  as  possible.  1  did  not  turn 
my  head  -  I  '"uld  not  nave  spoken  to  my  com- 
panion. 


But  here  again  is  a  carious  thing. 
From  the  lime  I  first  saw  the  form,  to  the  mo- 
ment when  I  sped  away  from  the  pi  ce  wliere  it 
had  vanishetl,  I  knew  that  Mrs.  Cranstoun  saw 
all,  felt  all,  knew  all,  and  partook  all,  as  if  she 
and  I  liad  but  one  brain.  There  was  no  need 
for  words.  We  w^ere  both  flying  from  tlie  same 
terror.  Close  behind  me  she  came.  I  knew 
that  she  urged  on  her  horse  at  tlie  moment  I 
urged  on  mine.  So  on  we  rode— sdent  and 
swift — enveloped  in  the  same  dread,  nor  ever 
checked  rein  till  we  reached  the  friend's  house 
where  we  were  staying. 

Note  again  this  remarkable  thing.  We 
neither  of  us  said  one  word  respecting  the 
figure,  to  each  other,  to  anybody :  when  we  with- 
drew to  prepare  ourselves  for  tea,  or  during 
the  whole  evening.  Only,  when  we  were  aloue 
together  at  niglit,  I  began : 
"  Did  you  see  it  ?" 
"Year 

"  Can  you  bear  to  think  of  it,  or  talk  of  it  ?" 
"  Hardly  1" 

"  Do  you  shudder  when  you  think  of  it  ?" 
"Yes'l" 

But,  now  a  strong  curiosity  took  possession 
of  me,  and  I  (without  a  word  that  might  sug- 
gest an  answer)  asked  more  particularly: 
"  What  did  you  see  ?  How  did  you  feel  ?" 
The  repetition  of  what  Mrs.  Cranstoun  had 
seen,  felt,  and  thought,  was  the  exact  transcript 
of  what  I  had  seen,  felt,  and  thought.  More- 
over, Mrs.  Cranstoun  had  known,  throughout, 
that  I  was  feeUng  just  as  she  did,  and  that  we 
were  thinking  and  acting  as  one  person. 

"When,"  she  said,  "you  urged  on  your 
horse,  I  knew  that  it  was  to  pass  the  ugly 
figure  as  rapidly  as  possible.  I  felt  a  fear 
that  the  man  (for  it  seemed  to  be  a  man)  would 
seize  hold  of  my  horse's  bridle.  I  thouglit, 
surely  we  shall  ride  over  tlus  man  !  I  saw  the 
dark  figure  lean  on  one  side,  and  recline,  as  it 
were,  upon  the  bank.  Almost  in  the  same  mo- 
ment it  disappeared.  I  looked  tlirough  and 
over  the  hedge,  almost  incredulously — as  if,  to 
use  an  old  expression,  I  did  not  believe  my  own 
eyes.  I  saw  that  the  figure  had  really  disap- 
peared ;  and  tlien  I  felt  a  creeping  all  over  me, 
and  a  wish  to  get  away,  and  to  reach  home,  as 
if  there  would  I3e  something  real  there.  I  knew 
very  well  that  you  urged  on  your  horse  for  the 
same  rejisons  lliat  I  urged  on  mine.  But  I 
could  not  have  spoken  to  you  for  the  world." 

After  this  conversation,  we  agreed  that  we 
would  not — could  not — speak  of  the  thing 
agdn. 
But  I  never  thought  of  Owens. 
Three  or  four  days  after  (wliilc  we  were  still 
staving  at  the  same  friend's  house  where  we 
had  been  at  the  time  of  the  appearance)  we  went 
with  our  hosts  in  an  open  carriage  to  the  neigli- 
bouring  town.  The  ladies  were  in  a  mercer's 
shop,  when  a  groom  with  black  crape  round  his 
iiat  rode  up  to  tlie  carriage  in  which  I  was 
scaled  at  the  shop-door,  and  gave  into  my  hands 
a  Ictlrr  sealed  with  black.  Disagreeably  im- 
pressed, I  opened  it,  and  found  that  it  con- 
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taincd  rather  a  detailed  account  of  the  death 
of  my  dear  friend  Owens :  which  had  occurred 
ve\j  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  on  the  evening 
wlien  I  had  seen  the  aark  figure  in  tlie  lane, 
and  at  a  little  before  nine  o'clock — the  hour  of 
the  appearance.  The  letter  stated  that  an 
apoplectic  attack  had  occurred  in  the  morn- 
ing. Bleeding  had  reliered  the  insensibility. 
Towards  evening,  the  patient  became  con- 
scious, and,  from  his  own  feelings,  declared 
that  he  was  about  to  die.  He  then  sent  fare- 
well messages  to  various  friends.  I  was  parti- 
cularly mentioned,  almost  at  the  last  moment  of 
life,  and  an  earnest  desire  was  expressed  that  I 
should  be  present  at  his  funeral.  Accordingly^, 
the  letter  invited  me  and  Mrs.  Cranstoun  to 
that  sad  ceremony,  which  was  to  take  place  in  a 
day  or  two,  at  a  village  in  Surrey,  about  ten 
miles  off. 

Impossible,  after  this,  not  to  connect  the 
appearance  in  the  lane  with  the  death  of  Owens. 
Besides,  there  now  suddenly  came  into  my  head,  a 
crowd  of  circumstances  singularly  connected 
with  the  impression — the  apparition,  as  it  would 
popularly  be  called.  In  those  lanes,  Owens  and 
myself  had  often  rambled,  and  when  we  hist 
frequented  those  haunts  of  our  youth,  Owens, 
the  time  being  winter,  had  constantly  worn  a 
large  cloak,  or  roquelaure  (as  the  article  was 
called  at  that  time),  of  a  dark  blue  colour, 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  drape  about  him 
as  the  figure's  cloak  was  arranged. 

Curiously,  too,  I  had  a  miniature  picture 
of  Owens  in  that  very  cloak.  But  critical 
friends  had  exclaimed  against  the  cloak,  as 
affected  and  Byronic ;  and  as,  in  that  young 
season,  I  was  apt  to  play  the  part  of  the  old 
man  with  his  ass,  and  to  try  to  please  every- 
body (let  the  reader  believe  I  have  given  this  up 
long  ago),  the  miniature  was,  at  that  very  time, 
in  the  hands  of  the  artist  (Miss  Kendrick)  to 
be  altercfl.  All  this  occurred  to  me  now,  but 
had  had  no  place  in  my  remembrance  before. 

The  story  is  not  quite  finished  yet. 

Let  the  reader  imagine  the  funeral  long  over. 
Time  has  passed,  and  1  am  down  at  Cambridge,  to 
vote  at  an  election.  I  find  my  friend  Inson  (the 
third  of  tlie  private-tutor  trio,  be  it  remem- 
bered) in  the  agony  of  examinations  and  en- 
trance into  holy  orders.  Still,  he  has  time  to 
talk  to  me  of  old  days,  of  the  death  of  poor 
Owens,  and  of  the  sorrow  that  event  had  caused 
him.  Of  course,  I  tell  him  the  story  of  the 
appearance  in  the  lane.  , 

In  a  breathless  way  Inson  cries  out,  *'  Do 
you  not  remember  what  took  place  in  that 
lane  ?" 

"  No.'* 

"Good  Heaven!"  exclaimed  Inson,  "it  was 
there,  if  I  rigiitly  understand  your  description, 
that  you,  ana  I,  and  Owens,  solemnly  s^vore  to 
each  other,  that,  he  of  us  who  died  first,  should 
appear  to  the  others — that  is,  if  there  were  a 


future  state,  which  we,  in  our  young  scepticism, 
were  not  quite  sure  of." 

Tlie  words  of  Inson  were  to  me  as  the  appli- 
cation of  fire  to  a  revelation  written  in  sym- 
pathetic ink.  Every  syllable  came  out  clearly. 
A  connexion  of  events  which  I  seemed  long 
to  have  been  seeking,  now  shot  into  its  place, 
and  that,  too,  with  an  astonishment  that  such 
a  veil  had  been  over  my  memory  until  now ! 
Just  there  !  Yes,  indeed,  it  was  the  very  spot 
where  we  had  solemnly  taken  each  other's  hands, 
and  sworn  that  the  first  dead  should  appear  to 
the  other  two. 

How  could  I  have  failed  to  recognise  that 
spot?  Surely  it  was  marked  cnougk  bv  the 
long  vista  of  lane,  the  turn  at  the  end,  the 
boughs  getting  scanty,  the  light  coming 
through  ! 

Why,  now,  enlightened  as  I  was,  I  could 
have  identified  every  inequality  in  the  bank, 
every  rabbit-hole,  even  a  species  of  hemlock  that 
grew  thereabout. 

And  we  had  sat  on  that  bank.  And  I  had 
not  remembered  it. 

I  look  upon  this  case  of  my  own,  as  a  most 
beautiful  and  interesting  proof  of  the  power  of 
soul  and  brain,  at  the  moment  when  they  arc 
about  to  be  severed,  to  manifest  their  existence, 
to  another  soul  and  brain: — as  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  a  power  there  is  in  humanity,  at  that 
great  extremity  and  verge  of  change,  to  impress 
humanity  Mith  kindred  thought :  and  that  so 
strongly  that  two  brains  may  be  impressed  to- 
gether, either  simultaneously  or  by  conveying 
the  electric  impulse  from  one  to  the  other. 

Be  it  remenibered,  Owens  had  been  present  at 
my  marriage  wit  h  Mrs.  Cranstoun.  He  was  not 
well  at  the  time.  He  had  left  a  sick-room 
to  come  to  the  church  where  the  marria^^e 
took  place.  These  circumstances  would  naturally 
impress  his  mind,  and  connect  Mrs.  Cranstoun 
and  myself  in  one  idea,  as  it  were.  Naturally,  he 
might  connect  us  two  in  a  dying  thought,  and 
so,  by  the  wondrous  cerebral  agitation  of  the 
act  01  dissolution,  might  make  the  idea  of  him- 
self apparent  to  both  uf  us  at  the  same  moment. 

Or,  the  dying  spirit  and  agitated  brain  mi^ht 
impress  my  brain  and  optic  nerve  alone ;  and  I 
might  convey  my  own  cerebral  impressions  to 
the  person  wlio  was  close  to  me  ana  in  strict  re- 
lation with  me. 
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CHAPTER  XXII.      THE  SEA  STILL  RISES. 

Haggard  Saint  Antoine  had  had  only  one 
exultant  week,  in  which  to  soften  his  modicum 
of  hard  and  bitter  bread  to  such  extent  as  he 
could,  with  the  relish  of  fraternal  embraces  and 
congratulations,  when  Madame  Defarge  sat  at 
her  counter,  as  usual,  presiding  over  tlte  cus- 
tomers. Madame  Defarge  wore  no  rose  in  her 
head,  for  the  great  brotherhood  of  Spies  had 
become,  even  in  one  short  week,  extremely 
chary  of  trusting  themselves  to  the  saint's 
mercies.  The  lamps  across  his  streets  had  a 
portentously  elastic  swing  with  them. 

Madame  Defarge,  with  her  arms  folded,  sat  in 
the  morning  light  and  heat,  contemplating  the 
wine-shop  and  the  street.  In  both,  there  were 
several  knots  of  loungers,  squalid  and  miserable, 
but  now  with  a  manifest  sense  of  power  en- 
throned on  their  distress.  The  raggedest  night- 
cap, awry  on  the  wretchedest  head,  had  this 
crooked  significance  in  it :  "I  know  how  hard  it 
has  grown  for  me,  the  wearer  of  this,  to  support 
iife  in  myself ;  but  do  you  know  how  easy  it  has 
grown  for  mc,  the  wearer  of  tliis,  to  destroy  life 
m  you  ?"  Every  lean  bare  arm,  that  had  been 
without  work  before,  had  this  work  always  ready 
for  it  now,  that  it  could  strike.  The  fingers  of 
the  knitting  women  were  vicious,  with  the  ex- 
perience that  they  could  tear.  There  was  a 
change  in  the  appearance  of  Saint  Antoine; 
the  image  had  been  hammering  into  this  for 
hundreds  of  vears,  and  the  last  finishing  blows 
had  told  migfitily  on  the  expression. 

Madame  Defarge  sat  observing  it,  with  such 
suppressed  approval  as  was  to  be  desired  in  the 
leaaer  of  the  Spint  Antoine  women.  One  of  her 
sisterhood  knitted  beside  her.  The  short,  rather 
plump  wife  of  a  star\'ed  grocer,  and  the  mother 
of  two  children  withal,  this  lieutenant  had 
already  earned  the  complimentary  name  of  The 
Yengeancc. 

"Hark!"  said  The  Vengeance.  "Listen, 
then!    Who  comes?" 

As  if  a  train  of  powder  laid  from  the  outermost 
bound  of  the  Saint  Antoine  Quarter  to  the  wine- 
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shop  door,  had  been  suddenly  fired,  a  fast-spread- 
ing murmur  came  rushing  afon'^. 

"  It  is  Defarge,"  said  maoame.  "  Silence, 
patriots !" 

Defarge  came  in  breathless,  pulled  off  a 
red  cap  he  wore,  and  looked  oiound  him. 
"  Listen,  everywhere !"  said  madame  again. 
"Listen  to  hira!"  Defarge  stood,  panting, 
against  a  background  of  eager  eyes  aud  open 
mouths,  formed  outside  the  door ;  all  those 
within  the  wine-shop  had  sprung  to  tlieir  feet. 

"  Say  then,  my  husband.     What  is  it  ?" 

"  News  from  the  other  world !" 

"  How,  then  ?"  cried  madame,  contemp- 
tuously.    "  The  other  world  ?" 

"  Does  everybody  here  rccal  old  Foulon,  who 
told  the  famished  "people  that  they  might  eat 
grass,  and  who  die«J,  and  went  to  Hell .''" 

"  Everybody  !"  from  all  throats. 

"  The  news  is  of  liim.    He  is  among  us  !" 

"Among  us!"  from  the  universal  thioat 
again.     "  And  dead  ?" 

"Not  dead!  He  feared  us  so  much — and 
with  reason — that  he  caused  himself  to  be  re- 

fircsrnted  as  dead,  and  had  a  grand  mock- 
uneral.  But  they  have  found  him  alive,  hiding 
in  the  country,  aaa  have  brought  him  ui.  I  have 
seen  him  but  now,  on  his  way  to  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  a  prisoner.  I  have  said  that  he  had  reason 
to  fear  us.     Say  all!    iTarf he  reason ?" 

Wretched  old  sinner  of  more  than  threescore 
years  and  ten, '  if  he  had  never  known  it  yet> 
ne  would  have  known  it  in  his  heai't  of  hearts  if 
he  could  liave  heard  the  answering  cry. 

A  moment  of  profound  silence  followed.  De- 
farge and  his  wife  looked  steadfastly  at  one 
another.  The  Vengeance  stooped,  and  the  jar 
of  a  drum  was  heard  as  she  moved  it  at  her  feet 
behind  the  counter. 

"Patriots!"  said  Defarge,  in  a  determined 
vodce,  "  are  we  ready  ?" 

Instantly  Madame  Defargc's  knife  was  in  her 
girdle ;  the  drum  was  beating  in  the  streets,  as 
if  it  and  a  drummer  had  flown  together  by 
ma^c;  and  The  Vengeance,  uttering  terrific- 
shrieks,  and  flingiiig  her  aims  about  her  head', 
like  all  the  forty  Furies  at  once,  was  tearing 
from  house  to  house,  rousing  the  women. 

The  men  were  terrible,  in  the  bloody-minded 
anger  with  which  thev  looked  from  windows, 
caught  up  what  arms  tncy  had,  and  came  pour- 
ing down  into  the  streets ;  but,  the  women  were 
a  sight  to  chill  the  boldest.    From  such  house- 
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bold  occupations  as  their  bare  poverty  yielded, 
from  their  children,  from  their  aged  and  their 
sick  crouchiug  on  the  bare  ground  famishcid 
and  njkei,  they  ra»  out  witt  streajuing  hair, 
urging -one  another,  and  thoniaelves,  to  madness 
■with  the  wildest  cries  and  actions.  Villain 
Foulon  taken,  my  sister !  Old  Eoulon  taken,  n>y 
mother !  Miscreant  Foulon  taken,  my  daughter ! 
Tlien,  a  score  of  .atliers  ran  into  tte  midst  of 
these,  beating  their  breasts,  teaiing  their  hair, 
and  screamin":,  Fo\don  alive !  Foulon  who  told  the 
starving  people  they  might  eat  grass !  Foulon  who 
told  wy  old  father  that  he  miglit  eat  grass,  when 


Iictween  her  and  the  crowd  outside  the  build- 
ing. 

At  lengifcl),  live  sun  «oae  so  hig'..  tint  it  struck 
:a  kindly  rap,  as  of  hc^pc  or  prttection,  directly 
down  upon  fce  o\A  prreoner'a-hfad.  The  favour 
was  too  much  to  bear ;  in  an  instant  the  barrier 
of  d«flt  and  d«iff  that  had  stood  surprisingly 
long,  weixL  to  the  wind^  And  Saint  Antoiua  had 
got  him  1    ■ 

It  was  known  d»rec%,  to'-tiw  fcirthcst  con- 
fines of  the  crowd.  Defargc  had  but  sprung 
over  a  railing  and  a  table,  and  folded  the  mise- 
rable '\vretch   in  a  deadly  embrace— Madame 


i  had  no  bread  to  give  him  !     Foulou  who  told-  Defai:ge  had  but  followed  and  tamed  her  hand 


my  baby  it  might  suck  grass^  when  these  breasts 
were  dry  with  wajit !  0  mother  of  God,  this 
Foulon !  0  Heaven,  our  suffering !  Hear  me, 
my  dead  baby  and  ray  withered  faihei' :  I  swear 
on  my  knees,  on  these  stonee,  to  avenge  you  on 
Foulon!  Husbands,  and  brothers,  and  young 
men,  Give  us  tlie  blood  of  Foidon,  Give  us  the 
head  of  Foulon,  Give  us  the  heart  of  Foulon, 
Give  us  the  body  and  soul  of  Foulon,  Rend  Fou- 
lon to  pieces,  and  dig  him  into  the  ground,  that 
grass  may  grow  from  him !  With  these  cries, 
numbers  of  the  women,  lasbed  into  blind  frenzy, 
whirled  about,  striking  and  tearing  at  their  own 
friends  until  they  dropped  in  a  passionate  swoon, 
and  were  only  saved  oy  the  men  belonging  to 
them  from  being  trampled  under  foot. 

Nevertheless,  not  a  moment  was  lost ;  not  a 
moment  !  This  Foulon  was  at  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  and  might  be  loosed.  Never,  if  Saint 
Anloine  knew  his  own  sufferings,  insults,  and 
wrongs !  Armed  men  and  women  flocked  out 
of  the  Quarter  so  fast,  and  drew  even  these  last 
dregs  after  them  with  such  a  force  of  suction, 
that  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  there  was  not 
a  human  creature  in  Saint  Antoine's  bosom  but 
a  few  old  crones  and  the  wailing  children. 

No.  They  were  aU  by  that  time  choking  the 
Hall  of  examination  where  this  old  man,  uglv 
and  wicked,  was,  and  overflowing  into  the  aa- 
jaeent  open  space  and  streets.  The  Defai'ges, 
husband  and  wife.  The  Vengeance,  aud  Jacques 
Three,  were  ui  the  first  press,  and  at  no  great 
distance  from  him  in  the  Hall. 

"See!"  cried  madame,  pointing  with  her 
knife.  "  See  the  old  villain  bound  with  ropes. 
That  was  well  done  to  tie  a  bunch  of  grass  upon 
his  back.  Ha,  ha !  That  wae  well  done.  Let 
him  eat  it  now !"  Madanve  put  lier  knife  under 
her  «rm,  and  clapped  her  hands  as  at  a  play. 

The  people  immediately  behind  Madame  De- 
■farge,  explaining  the  cause  of  her  satisfaction  to 
those  bciiind  them,  and  those  again  explaining 
to  others,  and  those  to  others,  the  neiglioouring 
Btrei'ts  resounded  with  the  clapping  of  liands. 
Similarly,  during  two  or  tljree  hours  of  drawl, 
afid  tlie  winnowing  of  many  busliels  of  words, 
M-adame  Defarge's  frequent  expressions  of 
frnpa^icnee  were  taken  up,  with  marvellous 
quickness,  at  a  distance :  the  more  readily,  be- 
cauee  certain  men  who  had  by  some  wonderful 
«Kercife  of  agility  climbed  up  the  external  arclii- 
teoture  to  look  in  from  the  windows,  knew  Ma- 
dame Defarge  well,  and  acted  as  a  telegraph 


in  one  of  the  ropes  with  which  he  was  tied — 
The  Vengeaooe  and  Jacquee  Three  were  not  yet 
up  with  them,  aud  the  men  at  the  windows  had 
not  yet  swooped  into  the  Hall,  like  birds  of  prey 
from  their  high  pearchee — when  the  cry  seemed 
to  go  up,  all  over  the  city,  "  Bring  him  out ! 
Bring  him  to  the  lamp  !" 

Down,  and  up,  and  head  foremost  on  the 
steps  of  t)l>e  building ;  now,  on  his  knees ; 
now,  on  kis  feet ;  now,  ou  his  back  ;  dragged, 
adud  atruck  at,  and  stifled  by  the  bunches  of 
grass  aiui  straw  that  were  thrust  into  his 
face  by  hundreds  of  hands ;  torn,  bruisf  d,  pant- 
ing, bleeding,  yet  jdways  entreating  ana  be- 
seeching for  mercy;  ik*w,  fuU  of  vehement 
agony  of  action,  with  a  small  clear  space  about 
bun  as  the  people  drew  one  another  back  that 
Ihey  noight  see ;  now,  a  log  of  dead  wood  drawn 
through  a  forest  of  legs ;  Ive  was  hauled  to  the 
nearest  sti-eet  cornei-  where  one  of  the  fatal 
lamps  swung,  and  theie  Madame  Defai^  let 
him  go—as  a  cat  mi^lit  have  done  1  o  a  mouse — 
and  silently  ;aod  composedly  looked  at  him 
while  they  made  neady,  and  while  he  besought 
her :  the  wonjonsjaaasioaately  screeching  at  him  all 
the  time,  and  the  vaeu  stornlj  calling  out  to 
have  him  kiUad  wifli  gpuss  in  his  mouth.  Onee, 
ho  went  aloft,  aad  the  rope  bn*ke,  and  they 
caught  him  shiicking ;  twice,  kte  went  aloft,  tmd 
the  roi)e  bixske,  and  rtbey  ca^gkt  him  shrieking ; 
then,  the  ro(»e  was  merciful  ana  held  him,  aud  his 
head  was  sooa  upon  a  pike,  with  grass  enough 
in  the  nioutih  for  nil  Saint  Antoiiie  to  dance  at 
the  sight  of. 

Nor  was  this  tlm  endof  the  dav'*  bad  work,  for 
Saij^t  Antoiiw  so  shouted  and  cl&nced  his  angry 
blood  up,  tliat  it  boiled  again,  on  hearing  when 
the  day  closed  iu  that  the  aon-in-law  of  tke  des- 
patched, another  of  the  people's  enemies  and 
ins«lt*jcs,  was  coming  into  Paris  under  a  s:uard 
five  bundled  strong,  in  caaralry  alone.  Saint 
Antoine  wrote  his  crimes  on  flaring  sheets  of 
paper,  seized  him— would  have  torn  him  out  of 
the  breast  of  an  army  to  bear  Foulon  company 
— set  his  hea^  and  heart  on  pikes,  and  carried 
the  three  spoils  of  the  day,  m  Wolf-procession 
through  the  streets. 

Not  before  daek  night  did  the  men  and 
women  come  back  to  the  children,  wailing  and 
breadless.  Then,  tlic  miserable  bakers'  shops 
were  Ijcset  by  long  files  of  tfaem,  patiently  wait- 
ing to  buy  bad  bread ;  aiMliriale  they  waited  with 
stomachs  faiut  and  empty,  they  beaded  the 
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time  by  embracing  one  anotlier  on  the  triumphs 
of  the  day,  and  achieving  them  again  in  gossin. 
Gradually,  these  strings  of  ttkgged  peo])le 
shorteaaa  anil  frayed  away ;  aaa  then  poor 
li^ts  began  to  shine  in  high  wiadoira,  and 
slender  Area  were  made  in  the  streeta,  at  whicli 
neighbours  cooked  in  common,  afterwards 
sapping  at  their  doors. 

Scanty  and  insufficient  suppers  those,  and 
innocent  of  meat,  as  of  most  other  sauce  to 
wretched  bread.  Yet,  human  fellowship  infused 
some  nourishment  into  the  flinly  Tiands,  and 
struck  some  sparks  of  clieerfuluess  out  of  tliein. 
Fathers  and  mothers  who  had  had  their  fiiTl 
share  in  the  worst  of  the  day,  played  gently 
with  their  meagre  children;  and  lovers,  with 
such  a  world-  around  than  and  before  them, 
loved  and  hoped. 

It  was  almost  morning,  wihea  Defarge's 
wine-shop  parted  with  its  last  knot  of  cus- 
tomers, and  Monsieur  Defarge  sasd  to  madame 
his  wife,  in  husky  tones,  while  fastieaung;  the 
door: 

"  At  last  it  is  come,  my  dear !" 

"  Eh  well !"  returned  madame.     "  Ahnoat." 

Saint  Antoine  slept,  the  Defai^es  slept :  even 
The  Vengeance  slept  with  her  starved  grocer, 
and  the  drum  was  at  rest.  The  drum's  was  the 
only  voice  in  Saint  Antoine,  that  blood  and 
hurry  had  not  changed.  The  Vengeance,  as 
custodian  of  the  drum,  could  have  wakened  him 
up  and  had  the  same  speech  out  of  him  as  before 
the  Bastille  fell,  or  old  Eoulon  was  seized;  not 
80  with  the  hoarse  tones  of  the  men  and  women 
in  Saint  Antoine's  bosom. 

ClIAPXER  XXin.      fl££   KISES. 

TiTEKE  was  a  change  on  the  village  where 
the  fountain  fell,  and  where  the  mender  of  roads 
went  forth  daily  to  hanmier  oat  of  the  stones  on 
the  highway  such  morsels  of  bread  as  might 
serve  tor  patches  to  hold  his  poor  ignorant  soul 
and  his  poor  reduced  body,  together.  The 
prison  on  the  crag  was  not  so  dominant  as  of 
yore ;  there  were  soldiers  to  guard  it,  but  not 
many ;  there  were  officers  to  guard  the  soldiers, 
but  not  one  of  them  knew  what  his  men  would 
do — beyond  this :  tliat  it  would  probably  not 
be  what  he  was  ordered. 

JW  ami  wide,  lav  a  mined  o»Batry,  yielding 
nothing  but  desolation.  Evexy  green  leaf, 
every  blade  of  grass  and  blade  <h  grain,  was  as 
shrivelled  and  poor  as  the  miserable  pec^ple. 
Everything  was  bowed  down,  dejected,  op- 
pressed, and  broken.  Habitations,  fences,  do- 
mesticated aniniab,  men,  women,  children,  umI 
the  soil  that  bore  tiiem — all  worn  out, 

Moncigneur  (often  a  most  worthy  individual 
MBtiomB)  was  a  national  blessing,  gave  a 
omralrous  tone  to  things,  was  a  pohte  example  oi 
luxiurions  and  shinkg  life,  and  a  ^reat  deal  more 
to  equal  purpose  ;  nevertheless,  Monseigneur  as 
a  cIms  bad,  somehow  or  other,  brought  tilings  to 
this.  Strange  that  Creation,  designed  expressly 
for  Monseigneur,  should  be  so  soon  ^vrung  aiy  and 
squcceed  out !  There  must  be  something  short- 
sighted in  tlie  eternal  armgemeBtB,  sm-ely  ! 


Tluis  it  was,  however ;  and  the  last  drop  of 
blood  having  been  extracted  from  the  flints,  and 
the  last  screw  of  the  rack  having  been  turned 
80  often  that  its  purchase  crumbled,  and  it  now 
turned  and  turned  with  nothing  to  bite,  Mon- 
seigneur began  to  run  away  from  a  phenomenon 
so  Tow  and  unaccountable. 

But,  this  was  not  the  change  on  the  village, 
and  on  many  a  vUlage  like  it-  For  scores  of 
years  gone  ny,  ]!kIonseigneur  had  squeezed  it 
and  wrung  it,  and  had  seldom  graced  it  with 
his  presence  except  for  the  pleasures  of  the 
cliase  —  now,  found  in  hunting  the  people ; 
now,  found  in  hiuiting  the  beasts,  for  whose 
preservation  Monseigneur  made  edifying  spaces 
of  barbarous  and  barren  wilderness.  No.  The 
change  consisted  in  the  appccirauce  of  stnaags 
faces  of  low  caste,  rather  than  in  the  4iaa^ 
pearance  of  the  liigli-caste,  chiselled,  and  other- 
wise beatified  and  beatifying  features  of  Mon- 
seigneur. 

For,  in  these  times,  as  the  mender  of  roads 
worked,  solitary,  in  the  dust,  not  often  troubling 
himself  to  reflect  that  dust  he  was  and  to  dust 
he  must  return,  being  for  the  most  part  too 
much  occupied  in  tliinking  how  little  he  had 
for  supper  and  how  much  more  he  would  eat  if 
he  haa  it — in  these  times,  as  he  raised  his  eyes 
from  liis  lonely  laboiu'  and  viewed  the  prospect, 
he  would  see  some  rough  figure  approaching  on 
foot,  the  like  of  which  was  once  a  rarity  in  those 
parts,  but  was  now  a  fre([uent  presence.  As  it 
advanced,  the  mender  of  roads  would  discern 
without  surprise,  that  it  was  a  sliaggy-haired 
man,  of  almost  barbarian  aspect,  tall,  m  wooden 
shoes  that  were  clumsy  even  to  the  eyes  of  a 
mender  of  roads,  grim,  rough,  swart,  steeped  in 
the  mud  and  dust  of  many  nighways,  dank  with 
the  marshy  moisture  of  muny  low  grounds, 
sprinkled  with  the  thorns  and  leaves  and  moss 
of  many  byways  through  woods. 

Such  a  man  came  upon  him,  like  a  ^ost,  at 
noon  in  the  July  weather,  as  lie  sat  on  his  heap 
of  stones  under  a  bank,  taking  such  shelter  as 
lie  could  get  from  a  shower  of  liaiL 

The  man  looked  at  him,  looked  at  the  vilh^ 
in  the  hollow,  at  the  mill,  and  at  the  prison  on 
the  crag.  Wlien  i»e  had  identified  these  objects 
in  what  benighted  mind  he  had,  he  said,  in  a 
dixdect  that  was  just  inteliigible : 

"  How  goes  it,  Jacques?^ 

"  All  well,  Jacques." 

"  Touch  then !'' 

Tltey  joined  luuids,  and  ^le  mam  sat  down  en 
the  heap  at  atones. 

"Wodimer?" 

"  Nothing  but  sttpper  now,"  said  the  mender 
of  roads,  with  a  hungry  face. 

"  It  is  the  fashion  ,"  growled  the  man.  "  I 
meet  no  dinner  auvwhere." 

He  took  out  a  blackened  pipe,  filled  it^  ligkted 
it  with  flint  and  steel,  pulled  at  it  until  it  was 
in  a  briglit  glow :  tiien,  suddenly  held  it  from 
liim  and  dropped  sometlnng  into  it  from  between 
his  finger  and  thniafa^  Hmt  Uaaed  and  went  out 
in  a  puir  of  smoke. 

"Touch  ihm.'*    -It  wn   the  torn  of  the 
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mender  of  roads  to  say  it  this  time,  after  ob- 
serving these  operations.  They  again  joined 
hands. 

"To-night  ?"  said  the  mender  of  roads. 
"To-night,"  said  the  man,  putting  the  pipe 
in  his  mouth. 
"  Where  ?" 
"  Here." 

He  and  the  mender  of  roads  sat  on  tlie  heap 
of  stones  looking  silently  at  one  another,  with 
the  liail  driving  in  between  them  like  a  pigmy 
charge  of  bayonets,  until  the  sky  began  to  clear 
over  the  village. 

"Show  me  !"  said  the  traveller  then,  moving 
to  the  brow  of  the  hill. 

"  See !"  returned  the  mender  of  roads,  with 
extended  finger.  "You  go  down  liere,  and 
straight  through  the  street,  and  past  the  foun- 
tain-^  "  "  '■ 

"To  the  Devil  with  sar  tlla*'!.'"  inteniipted 
the  other,  rolling  his  eye  dvet"Hhe  landscape. 
"  /  go  througli  no  streets  and  past  no  foun- 
tains.   Well  ?" 

"  Well !      About  two    leagues    beyond  the 
summit  of  that  hill  above  the  village."     - 
"  Good.     Wlien  do  you  cease  to  work  ?" 
"  At  sunset." 

"Will  you  wake  me,  before  departing?    I 
have  walked  two  nights  without  resting.     Let 
me  finish  my  pipe,  and  I  shall  sleep  like  a  child. 
Will  you  wake  me?" 
"Surely." 

The  wayfarer  smoked  his  pipe  out,  put  it  in 
his  breast,  slipped  off  his  great  wooden  shoes, 
and  lay  down  on  his  back  on  the  heap  of  stones. 
He  was  fast  asleep  directly. 

As  the  road-mender  plied  his  dusty  labour, 
and  the  hail-clouds,  rolling  away,  revealed  bright 
bars  and  streaks  of  sky  which  were  responded 
to  by  silver  gleams  upon  the  landscape,  the  little 
man  (who  wore  a  red  cap  now,  in  place  of  his 
blue  one)  seemed  fascinated  by  the  figure  on 
the  heap  of  stones.  His  eyes  were  so  often 
turned  towards  it,  that  he  used  his  tools  mecha- 
nically, and,  one  would  have  said,  to  very  poor 
account.  The  bronze  face,  the  shaggy  black 
hair  and  beard,  the  coarse  woollen  red  cap,  the 
rough  medley  dress  of  homespun  stuff  and  hairy 
skins  of  beasts,  the  powerful  frame  attenuated  by 
spare  living,  and  the  sullen  and  desperate  com- 
pression of  the  lips  in  sleep,  inspired  the  mender 
of  roads  with  awe.  The  traveller  had  travelled 
far,  and  his  feet  were  footsore,  and  his  ankles 
ehafed  and  bleeding;  his  great  shoes,  stuffed 
with  leaves  and  grass,  had  oeen  heavy  to  drag 
over  the  many  long  leagues,  and  his  clothes  were 
chafed  into  holes,  as  he  himself  was  into  sores. 
Stooping  down  beside  him,  the  road-mender 
tried  to  get  a  peep  at  secret  weapons  in  his 
breast  or  where  not ;  but,  in  vain,  for  he  slept 
with  his  arms  crossed  upon  him,  and  set  as  re- 
solutely as  his  lips.  Fortified  towns  with  their 
stockades,  guard-houses,  gates,  trenches,  and 
drawbridges,  seemed,  to  the  mender  of  roads,  to 
be  so  much  air  as  against  tliis  figure.  And  wlien 
be  lifted  his  eyes  from  it  to  the  horizon  and 
looked  around,  he  saw  in  his  small  fancy  similar 


figures,  stopped  by  no  obstacle,  tending  to 
centres  all  oVer  France. 

The  man  slept  on,  indifferent  to  showers  of 
hail  and  intervals  of  brightness,  to  sunshine  on 
his  face  and  shadow,  to  the  pattermg  lumps  of 
dull  ice  on  his  body  and  the  diarfionds  into 
which  the  sun  changed  them,  until  the  sun  was 
low  in  the  west,  and  the  sky  was  glowing.  Then, 
the  mender  of  roads  having  got  liis  tools  tojre- 
ther  and  all  things  ready  to  go  down  into  tlie 
village,  roused  him. 

"  Good  !"  said  the  sleeper,  rising  on  his  elbow. 
"  Two  leagues  beyond  the  summit  of  the  hill?" 

"About." 

"About.     Good!" 

•Rie  mender  of  roads  went  home,  with  the  dust 
going  on  before  him  according  to -the  set  of  the 
wind,  and  was  soon  at  the  fountain,  squeezing 
himself  in  among  the  lean  kine  brought  there  to 
drink,  and  appearing  even  to  whisper  to  them 
in  liis  whispenng  to  all  the  village.  Wlieu  the 
village  had  taken  its  poor  supper,  it  did  not 
creep  to  bed,  as  it  usually  did,  but  came  out  of 
doors  again,  and  remained  there.  A  curious 
contagion  of  whispering  was  upon  it,  and  also, 
when  it  gathered  together  at  the  fountain  in  the 
dark,  another  curious  contagion  of  looking  ex- 
pectantly at  the  sky  in  one  direction  only. 
Monsieur  Gabelle,  chief  functionary  of  llie 
place,  became  uneasy ;  went  out  on  Iiis  house- 
top alone,  and  looked  in  that  direction  too; 
glanced  down  from  behind  his  chimneys  at  the 
darkening  faces  by  the  fountain  below,  and  sent 
word  to  the  sacristan  who  kept  the  keys  of  the 
church,  that  there  might  be  need  to  ring  the 
tocsin  by-and-by. 

The  night  deepened.  The  trees  environing 
the  old  chateau,  keeping  its  solitary  state  apart, 
moved  in  a  rising  wind,  as  though  they  threat- 
ened the  pile  of  ouilding  massive  and  dark  in 
the  gloom.  Up  the  two  terrace  flights  of  steps 
the  rain  ran  wildly,  and  beat  at  the  great  door, 
like  a  swift  messenger  rousing  those  within ; 
uneasy  rushes  of  wind  went  through  the  hall, 
among  the  old  spears  and  knives,  and  passed 
lamenting  up  the  stairs,  and  shook  the  curtains 
of  the  bed  where  the  last  Marquis  had  slept. 
East,  West,  North,  and  South,  througli  tlie 
woods,  four  heavy-treading,  unkempt  figures 
crushed  the  high  ^ass  and  cracked  the  branches, 
striding  on  cautiously  to  come  together  in  the 
court-yard.  Four  liglits  broke  out  there,  aud 
moved  away  in  different  directions,  and  all  was 
black  again. 

But,  not  for  long.  Pi-esently,  the  chateau 
began  to  make  itself  strangely  visible  by  some 
light  of  its  own,  as  though  it  were  growing 
luminous.  Then,  a  flickering  streak  played  be- 
hind the  architecture  of  the  front,  picking  out 
transparent  places,  and  showing  wnere  balus- 
trades, arches,  and  windows  were.  Then  it 
soared  higher,  and  grew  broader  and  brighter. 
Soon,  from  a  score  of  the  great  windows,  names 
burst  forth,  and  the  stone  faces,  awakened, 
stared  out  of  fire. 

A  faint  murmur  arose  about  the  house  from 
the  few  people  who  were  left  there,  and  there 
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vras  saddling  of  a  horse  and  riding  away.  There 
was  spurring  and  splashing  through  the  dark- 
ness, and  bridle  was  drawn  in  the  space  by  the 
village  fountain,  and  the  horse  in  a  foam  stood 
at  Monsieur  GabcUe's  door.  "  Help,  Gabelle ! 
Help  every  one  !"  The  tocsin  rang  impatiently, 
but  other  help  (if  that  were  any)  there  wiis 
none.  The  mender  of  roads,  and  two  hundred 
and  fifty  particular  friends,  stood  with  folded 
arms  at  the  fountain,  looking  at  the  pillar  of 
fire  in  the  sky.  "  It  must  be  forty  feet  high," 
said  they,  grimly ;  and  never  moved. 

The  rider  from  the  ch&teau,  and  the  horse  in 
a  foam,  clattered  away  through  the  village,  and 
galloped  up  the  stony  steep,  to  the  prison  on 
tlie  crag.  At  the  gate,  a  group  of  officers  were 
looking  at  the  fire ;  removed  from  them,  a  group 
of  soldiers.  "  Help,  gentlemen-officers  !  The 
chateau  is  on  fire;  valuable  objects  may  be 
saved  from  the  fiames  by  timely  aid !  Help  I 
help  !"  Tlie  officers  looked  towards  the  soldiers 
who  looked  at  tlie  fire ;  gave  no  orders  ;  and  an- 
swered, with  shrugs  and  biting  of  lips,  "  It 
must  bum." 

As  the  rider  rattled  down  the  hill  again  an.' 
through  the  street,  the  village  was  illuminating. 
The  mender  of  rosids,  and  the  two  hundred  and 
fifty  particular  friends,  inspired  as  one  man  and 
woman  by  the  idea  of  lighting  up,  had  darted 
into  their  houses,  and  were  puttine  candles  in 
every  dull  little  pane  of  glass.  The  general 
scarcity  of  everything,  occasioned  candles  to  be 
borrowed  in  a  rather  peremptory  manner  of 
Monsieur  Gabelle  ;  and  in  a  moment  of  reluct- 
ance and  hesitation  on  that  functionary's  part, 
the  mender  of  roads,  once  so  submissive  to 
authority,  had  remarked  that  carriages  were 
good  to  make  bonfires  with,  and  that  post-horses 
would  roast. 

The  chateau  was  left  to  itself  to  flame  and 
burn.  In  the  roaring  and  raging  of  the  confla- 
gration, a  red-hot  wind,  driving  straight  from 
the  infernal  regions,  seemed  to  oe  blowing  the 
edifice  away.  With  the  rising  and  falling  of  the 
blaze,  the  stone  faces  showed  as  if  they  were  in 
torment.  When  great  masses  of  stone  and  timber 
fcll,  the  face  with  the  two  dints  in  the  nose 
became  obscured:  anon  struggled  out  of  the 
smoke  again,  as  if  it  were  the  face  of  the  cruel 
Marquis,  burning  at  the  stake  and  contending 
with  the  fire. 

The  cliatcau  burned;  the  nearest  trees,  laid 
hold  of  by  the  fire,  scorched  and  shrivelled; 
trees  at  a  distance,  fired  by  the  four  fierce 
figures,  begirt  the  blazing  edifice  with  a  new 
forest  of  smoke.  Molten  lead  and  iron  boiled 
in  the  marble  basin  of  the  fountain  ;  the  water 
ran  dry ;  the  extinguisher  tops  of  the  towers 
vanished  like  ice  before  the  heat,  and  trickled 
down  into  four  rugged  wells  of  flame.  Great 
rents  and  splits  branched  out  in  the  solid  walls, 
like  crystallisation;  stupificd  birds  wheeled 
about,  and  dropped  into  the  furnace  ;  four  fierce 
figures  trudgett  away.  East,  West,  North,  and 
South,  along  the  night-enshrouded  roads,  guided 
by  the  beacon  they  had  lighted,  towards  their 
next  destination.    The  illuminated  village  had 


seized  hold  of  the  tocsin,  and,  abolishing  the  law- 
ful ringer,  rang  for  joy. 

Not  only  that ;  but,  the  village,  light-headed 
with  famine,  fire,  and  bell-ringing,  and  bethink- 
ing itself  that  Monsieur  Gabelle  had  to  do  with 
the  collection  of  rent  and  taxes — though  it  was 
but  a  small  instalment  of  taxes,  and  no  rent 
at  all,  that  Gabelle  had  got  in  in  those  latter 
days — became  impatient  for  an  interview  with 
him,  and,  surrounding  his  house,  summoned 
liiiu  to  come  forth  for  personal,  conference. 
VVhereupon,  Monsieur  Gabelle  did  heavily  bar 
his  door,  and  retire  to  hold  counsel  with  him- 
self. The  result  of  that  conference  was,  that 
Gabelle  again  withdrew  himself  to  his  house-top 
beliind  his  stack  of  chimneys:  this  time  resolveci 
if  liis  door  were  broken  in  (he  was  a  small 
Southern  man  of  retaliative  temperament),  to 
pitch  himself  head  foremost  over  the  parapet, 
and  crush  a  man  or  two  below. 

Probably,  Monsieur  Gabelle  passed  a  long 
night  up  there,  with  the  distant  chateau  for 
fire  and  candle,  and  the  beating  at  his  door, 
(■■ombined  with  the  joy-ringing,  for  music  ;  not 
^0  mention  his  having  an  ill-omened  lamp  slung 
across  the  road  before  his  posting-house  gate, 
which  the  village  showetl  a  lively  inclination  to 
displace  in  his  favour.  A  trying  suspense,  to  be 
passing  a  whole  summer  night  on  the  brink 
of  the  black  ocean,  ready  to  take  that  plunge 
into  it  upon  which  Monsienr  Gabelle  had  re- 
solved !  But,  the  friendly  dawn  appearing  at 
last,  and  the  rush-candles  of  the  village  gutter- 
ing out,  the  people  happily  dispersed,  aucl  Mon- 
sieur Gabelle  came  down,  bringing  his  life  with 
him  for  that  while. 

Within  a  hundred  miles,  and  in  the  light  of 
other  fires,  there  were  other  functionaries  less 
fortunate,  that  night  and  other  nights,  whom 
the  rising  sun  found  hanging  across  once-peace- 
ful streets,  where  they  had  been  bom  and  nred  ; 
also,  there  were  other  villagers  and  townspeople 
less  fortunate  than  the  mender  of  roads  and 
Ilia  fellows,  upon  whom  the  functionaries  and 
soldiery  turned  with  success,  and  whom  they 
strung  up  in  their  turn.  But,  the  fierce  figures 
were  steadily  wending  East,  West,  North,  and 
South,  be  that  as  it  would ;  and  whosoever  hung, 
fire  burned.  The  altitude  of  the  gallows  that 
would  turn  to  water  aiul  quench  it,  no  func- 
tionary, by  any  stretch  of  mathematics,  was 
able  to  calculate  successfully. 

FAIRY  RINGS. 

FuifOtrsES  are  everywhere.*  Spreading  from 
one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other,  they  assert 
theii-  dominion  from  cellar  to  garret :  some 
even  preferring  to  leave  this  earth,  have  been 
found  suspended,  like  Mahomet's  coffin,  between 
it  and  the  stars,  on  the  highest  pinnacle  of 
Saint  Paul's.  Few  persons  imagine  that  the 
delicious  mushroom,  the  poisonous  toad-stool, 
or  the  puff-balls  of  our  pastures,  bear  any  rela- 
tionship to  the  mouldincss  and  mildew  which  so 


*  S«e  Good  and  Bad  Fungus,  page  oil. 
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speedily  ovemius  books,  papers,  boots  and  shoes, 
or  any  other  household  articles  when  lying  by 
neglected  in  damp  situations,  or  to  the  dry-rot, 
which  is  one  of  tlie  greatest  enemies  of  our 
fleet,  but  all  liavc  »  common  origin.  Their 
tissues  are  composed  of  simple  cells. 

The  primary  form  or  element  from  ipbiah  lit 
plants  spring,  is  a  little  closed  sack  of  tvsnspMvent 
colourless  membraiie,  round  or  oval  in  siiape 
when  existing'  separately,  but  assuming  various 
forms,  depeuding  upon  the  degiee  of  pressure 
against  each  otlier  exercised  by  the  cells,  as 
well  i\s  upon  the  position  Hikj  osoopy  in  the 
structure  of  the  ]Uaat.  An  acfaaBXtance  with 
the  cell  in  its  normal  state,  must  MCCMtity 
precede  all  investigations  into  the  diSefsmii 
forms  it  is  capable  of  asgnnrinfL  These 
simple  cells  are  large,  and  easifef  S0M»  wifch  the 
naked  eye  in  the  ])ulp  of  a  fully  lipe  orange, 
owing  to  their  beiug  distended  with  the  coloured 
juice  ;  and  the  pith  of  all  plants  is  entirely  com- 
posed of  loose  aeU&  Another  familiar  illustra- 
tion is  to  be  found  in  the  fruit  of  the  snowbcrry 
tree.  On  removing  the  outer  skin,  t;lus  beri-y  is 
seen  to  be  formed  of  small,  slippery,  shimsg, 
white  granules,  each  of  which  i£  a  sepavate  jier- 
fcct  cell. 

The  ndiek  pfrocess  which  i»  tiereied  grawth  in 
plants)  eoDsisIs,  in  its  essentiMl  elements,  of  a 
continuous  multiplication  of  cells  of  this  kind. 
If,  says  Schleiden,  the  nutrient  matter  within 
the  cell  increases  in  quantity  beyond  a  certain 
measure,  new  ccUs  are  formed  from  it  within  the 
first,  called  secondary  or  daughter-cells ;  tliey 
propagate,  and  in  tlic  usual  course  the  mother- 
cell  then  gradually  dissolves  and  disappears, 
while  the  two,  four,  eight,  or  more  young  cells 
produced  by  it  occupy  its  place.  From  these 
the  number  of  cells  becomes  multiplied  beyond 
calculation,  nay,  almost  beyond  credibility. 

Most  fuiiguses  retain  nearly  the  same  dimen- 
sions througiiout  their  whole  Lives ;  but  some 
few  species,  nevertheless,  seem  to  have  a  faculty 
of  almost  indefinite  expansion.  The  usual  size 
of  a  puff-ball  is  not  much  larger  than  an  egg, 
but  they  sometimes  attain  or  exceed  tlie  dimcu- 
sioDs  of  the  human  head.  A  Mr.  Berkeky  quotes 
the  case  of  a  Polyforus  Sqnan)ssa%.  Timich  in 
three  weeks  grew  to  seven  feet  ffive  inehcs,  and 
'weighed  thirty -four  pounds.  Clusius  tells  us  of 
a  fungus  in  Pannonia,  of  such  immense  size, 
that,  after  satisfying  the  hunger  of  a  krge 
liouschold,  enough  of  it  reuiaiued  to  fill  a 
chariot.  Withering  foiuid  an  Agaricus,  "  which 
weighed  fourteen  pounds;*  and  Mr.  Stackhouse 
another  of  the  same  species  in  Cornwall,  "  wliich 
was  eighteen  inches  across,  and  had  a  stem  as 
thick  as  a  man's  wrist."  Mr.  Badham  mentions 
liavina:  fomid  a  fungus  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tonbridge  Wells,  which  rose  neany  a  foot  from 
the  ground,  measured  considerably  more  than 
two  and  a  half  feet  across,  and  weighed  from 
eighteen  to  twenty  pounds. 

The  rapidity  with  which  fungi  grow  is  one  of 
their  chief  characteristics.  Ward  noticed  Phal- 
lus Impudicus  shoot  up  three  inches  in  the 
course  of  fivc-and-twenty  minutes,  and  attain  its 


full  elevation  aL  fear  iacfaes  in  an  hour  and  a 
half.  Fries  saw  a  Bovista  6igaatc:i,  in  a  singie 
night,  increase  from  the  size  or  a  jwa  to  that  of 
a  pumpkin,  fornting  at  the  rate  of  twenty 
thousand  new  cells  every  minute.  Monsieui 
Bullrai'd  relates  that,  on  placing  a  fungus  witMa 
a  glass  vessel,  the  plant  expanded  so  rapitUy, 
that  it  shivered  the  glass  to  pieces,  with  an  ex- 
plosrvc  detcmation  as  loud  as  that  of  a  pistoL 
Dr.  Carpenter,  in  his  "Elements  of  Physiology," 
mentions  that,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Basmg- 
stoke,  a  paving-stone,  measuring  twenty-one 
inches  squase,  and  weighing  eighty-three  pounds, 
was  completdf  ruBsed  an  inch  and  a  hali  out  cf 
its  bed  by  a  mase  of  toad-stools,  of  from  sis  t& 
seven  inches  in  diameter ;  and  that  nearly  the 
whole  pavement  sf  the  town  was  heaving  up 
from  the  amut  omml  Mr.  Badham  states  that 
he  himself  wifcniessed  an  extensive  displacement 
of  the  pegs  of  a  wooden  pavement,  which  had 
beea  driven  nice  inches  into  the  ground,  but 
were  heaved  up  regularly,  in  several  places,  by 
small  bouquets  of  mxishrooms  growing  from 
below. 

Fuugascs  have  a  mnarkable  power  of  reform- 
log  such  parts  of  their  substance  as  have  been 
accidentally  or  otherwise  removed.  Vittadiui 
found  that,  when  the  tubes  of  a  Boletus  were 
cut  out  from  a  gro%nug  plant,  they  were  after  a 
time  reproduced ;  and  where  deep  holes  have 
been  eaten  into  these  pkmts  by  snails,  they  have 
been  refilled.  If  tlie  tender  Polyporus  is  cut 
across,  the  wound  immetliately  heals  itself,  uot 
bearing  even  a  cicatrice  to  mark  tlie  original 
scat  of  the  injury.  Eries  says  that  the  Lyco- 
jierdons,  which  are  often  accidentally  wounded  by 
the  scythe,  have  the  same  faculty  of  remodelling 
the  parts  that  have  been  cut  from  them. 

To  the  peculiar  gro'wth  of  one  species  of 
fungus  is  due  those  "green  sour  ringlets,"  com- 
monly called  fairy  rings.  Tliesc  fairy  rings, 
varying  in  size  from  one  and  a  half  to  thirty  feet 
in  diameter,  arc  fornicd  by  a  floating  sporule 
falUng  in  a  locality  suitable  to  its  growth,  aud 
on  germinating,  sending  fortli  in  all  directions; 
from  itself  as  a  centre,  a  number  of  branched 
tlireada,  which  collect  together  and  form  a 
circular  network.  At  the  edge  of  this  network 
1  be  mushrooms  oi-  fruit  are  produoed ;  and  gra- 
dually extending  its  boundio-ies  as  the  central 
part  dies  away,  the  fruit  circle  is  year  by 
year  increased  in  size.  The  grass  at  the  edge  of 
the  circle  is  always  of  a  more  vivid  green  than 
that  beyond  or  witlxin  it,  caused  most  pro- 
bably by  the  recently  decayed  circle  having 
added  to  the  feitilitA'  of  the  soil.  Thus  are 
formed  those  emerald  rings  strangely  attributed 
by  some  authors  to  the  ell'eets  of  electricity,  but 
more  picturesquely,  and  quite  as  truly,  ascribed 
by  the  poets  to  the  fairies,  either  as  the  traces 
of  their  moonlight  revels — 

O'er  the  dewy  green, 

By  the  glow-worm's  light, 

Dniice  tli«  elves  of  nigiit, 

Uiili<>ai44tmM«n. 

Tut  whem  tbek  oiidiiigbt  pranks  have  been 

Tlw  circlod  toirf  will  betray  to-morrow — 
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or,  as  SSiakespeare  says  r 

And  nightly  meadow- fairies,  look  you  sing, 
Like  to  the  Garter's  compass,  in  a  ring  : 
Tlie  expressnre  tliT.  it  be^irs,  green  let  it  be, 
Hon  ftrtJie-fresh  tlr.m  all  tte  field  to  »e; 
AxtA,  Hani  soitqvAimtl  w  per  >'  —"^*' 
In  Msendd  tufts,  flower»i  pi.  md  white : 

Like  sapphire,  peart,  and  rii !:  'y. 

Buckled  below  fair  knighthocd'n  beading  knee ! 
Fairies  use  flovwm  for  Uwir  ciiarackery. 
Yhtt  iiuflaiitMefMB  appearance  of  the  simple 
dtsetiptiaas*  «f  fiMifp,  sueb  »s  mildew,  mooldi- 
ness  and  d»y-rot,  togetlisr  with  the  carious  and 
unexpected  localities  wherein  they  iJreciuently 
oecur,  as  vcU  as  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
larger  species,  snch  as  mashrooms  aaid  toad- 
stools, spring  up,  and,  more  thaa  all,  the  apparent 
impossihility  of  the  introduction  el  seeds-  in 
many  places  where  faugiises  aic  sometimes  found 
— mouldine»9  ftw  example  in  the  very  centre  of 
a  large  apple — all  tend  to  give  sva  air  of  plausi- 
bility to  an  idea  still  soniewhat  entertained, 
that  these  plants  are  the  product  of  spontaneous 
OT  equivocal  generation.  Botjinists,  however, 
know  that  a  seed  is  as  indispensable  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  minutest  speck  of  moulduiess  the 
microscope  can  reveal  to  our  view,  as  the  aconi 
is  for  the  produetioa  of  the  giant  oak  of  the 
forest. 

Fries  says,  respecting  this  spontMieffus  or 
accidental  growth  of  fim^,  "  The  sporules  are 
90  infinite  (in  a  single  individual  I  have  counted 
above  ten  millions),  so  subtile  (they  are  scarcely 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  often  resemble  thin 
smoke),  so  light  (raised  periiajw  by  evaporation 
into  the  atmosphere),  and  are  dispersed  iu  so 
many  ways  by  tiie  attraction  of  the  sun,  by  in- 
sects, wind,  elasticity,  adhesion,  Ac,  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  conceive  a  place  from  which 
they  can  be  excluded." 

In  their  shapes  the  funguses  are  er\^r  varying. 
The  simplest  are  like  threads,  but  some  shoot 
ont  into  branches  like  seaweed,  or  puff  them- 
selves out  into  puff-balls ;  some  are  like  a  bunch 
of  grapes,  or  the  beads  of  a  necklace  ;  and  others 
thrust  their  heads  into  mitres,  or  assnnie  the 
shape  of  a  cap,  or  a  wine-finiael.  Some  are 
shell-shaped,  many  bell-shaped,  a«d  others  hang 
apon  thin. stalks  like  a  lawyer's  wig ;  some  affect 
the  form  of  a  horse's  hoof,  others  of  a  goat's 
beard ;  the  "  impudent  ftrngus**  looks  the  very 
thing  it  is  called,  and  another  is  only  to  be  seen 
through  a  thick  red  tTellis  wliich  surrounds  it. 
OtJier  fungiTses  exhibit  a  nest  in  which  they 
pear  their  young,  and  passing  by  these  vague 
shapes — 
If  shapes  they  oan  be  called,  that  shapes  have  none 
I>etemiinate< — 

of  tree  parasites  which  mould  tliemselVcs  at  the 
will  of  their  entertainer,  mention  may  be  made 
of  two  singular  and  constant  forms.  The  first 
is  iu  shape  exactly  like  an  car,  clinging  to  trees 
aud  trembling  when  touched,  and  lias  been  de- 
dicated to  Judas ;  the  other,  lolling  otit  from  the 
bark  of  chesnut-trces,  is  so  like  a  tongue  in  fonn 
and  general  appearance,  that  in  the  days  of  en- 
chanted trees  and  superstition  none  dare  eat  it 


;jfP  for  eating  or  piekKng  purposes,  test  tlte 
knight  to  wkom  it  Dclonged  shouM  afber^-srd^ 
come  and  claim  it. 

Funguses  are  as  varying  in  their  colours  «eA 
textures  as  in  their  sizes  and  shapes.  The  most 
splendid  of  all  the  mushrooms,  Agaricus  xeranv- 
pelinuj:,  is  of  a  beautiful  red  and  oraii<?e  colour  ; 
whiile  in  a  single  genus  there  are  to  be  lou'nd 
species  which  correspond  to  everj-  hue.  Soine 
don  the  imperial  porple,  others  dVess  themsefves 
in  violet  and  yellow,  while  another  may  assume 
a  dingy  black  or  milk-white  complexion,  or,  wlwt 
is  rarest  of  all  to  meet  with  in  this  diiss  of  plants, 
a  pale  green  colour.  Sontetimcs  the  funguses 
are  zoned'  with  concentric  cirdw  of  differeirt 
hues,  or  spotted ;  at  Other  times  they  are  of  a 
uniform  tint.  The  bonnets  of  some  shine  as  if 
they  were  sprinkled  with  mica;  and  others 
anp'-p'-  '.v/  be  made  of  velvet  or  kid.  The  con- 
sistence of  fungi  differs  according  to  the  sort, 
from  a  watery  pnlp  to  a  fleshy,  Ifcathery,  corky, 
or  woody  texture. 

Tiie  odcMTs  and*  tastes  of  funguses  are  very 
characteristic.  Some  yield  an  insupportable 
stench,  as  for  example  the  Clathrus,  the  offensitc 
odour  of  which  had  given  rise  to  the  supei-sti 
tion,  throughout  the  Landes,  that  it  is  capable 
of  producing  cancer,  and  in  consequence  the 
inhabitants  cover  it  carefully  over,  lest  by  ac- 
cident some  one  should  chance  to  touch  it,  and 
become  infected  with  that  disease.  Others 
smell  strongly  of  onions,  or  cinnamon,  or  apri- 
cots, or  nrtafia,  or  "like  the  bloom  of  May," 
or  a  stale  poiiltice,  or  red  mullet ;  the  Hydna 
generally  gives  out  a  smell  of  tallow ;  and 
moulds  have  each  their  peculiar  smell.  As  re 
gnrds  the  tasl5es  of  fungi,  sweet,  sapid,  sour, 
))epprry,  rich,  rank,  acid,  nauseous,  and  bitter, 
are  all  terms  w4iich  describe  them.  In  a  ffevu, 
generally  unsafe  ones,  there  is  little  or  no  taste 
in  the  mouth  while  they  are  being  masticated,, 
but  shortly  after  swallowing  the  throat  become* 
dry,  and  there  is  a  sense  of  choking. 

Of  aU  vegetable  productions  funguses  are  the 
most  highly  azotised,  that  is  to  say,  that  in  ad- 
dition to  the  usual  chemical  constituents  of  ve- 
getable tissues — oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon 
—a  fourth  element  is  now  found  to  exist  in  great 
abundance,  which  was  formerly  looked  up  to 
as  affording  the  only  mark  of  distinction  between 
plants  ami  animals.  This  element  is  azote,  or 
nitrogen,  and  shows  itself  by  the  strong  cada- 
verous smcU  whicli  soine  of  them  give  out  in 
decaving,  and  abo  by  the  savourv,  meat-like 
taste'^  wliich  others  afford.  Dr.  ^larcet  has 
jM-oved  that,  like  animals,  they  absorb  a  large 
quantity  of  oxygen,  and  disengage  in  return 
n-oia  their  surface  a  large  quantitv  of  carbonfe 
acid,  with  the  exception  of  a  few,  which  give  out 
hydrogen,  or  azotic  gas.     They  yield.  r, 

to  chemical  analysis,  in  addition  to  v 
and  resin,  a  peculiar  acid  called  fangit-  .n.iu,  niiO. 
a  variety  of  salts. 

Several  kinds  of  funOT«"-   «"''  <''"  «r'>v.-n  r.f 
the  truffle,  emit  a  phosptu 
the  olive  mushroom  (AgariL.-  ,  'i 

seen  shining  brightly  amidst  the  darkness  of  the 
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olive  prove.  A  Mr.  Drummond  describes  an 
Austrwian  fungus  with  similar  properties ;  and 
anotlier  very  interesting  one  is  noticed  by  Mr. 
Gardner,  in  his  Travels  in  Brazil.  "  One  dark 
night,"  he  says,  "  about  the  beginning  of  Decem- 
ber, while  passing  along  the  streets  of  the  Villa  de 
Natividade,  I  observed  some  boys  amusing  them- 
selves with  some  luminous  object,  which  I  at 
first  supposed  to  be  a  kind  of  large  fire-fly ;  but, 
on  making  inquiry,  I  found  it  to  be  a  beautiful 
phospliorescent  fungus,  belonging  to  the  genus 
Agaricus,  and  was  told  that  it  grew  abundantly 
in  the  neighbourhood  on  the  decaying  leaves  of 
the  dwarf-palm.  Next  day  I  obtained  a  great 
many  specimens,  and  found  them  to  vary  from 
one  to  two-and-a-half  inches  across.  The  whole 
plant  gives  out  at  night  a  bright  phosphorescent 
light  of  a  pale  greenish  hue,  similar  to  that 
emitted  by  the  larger  fire-flies,  or  bj  tliose 
•curious  soft-bodied  mariue  animals,  the  pyro- 
somse ;  from  this  circumstance,  and  from  grow^- 
ing  on  a  palm,  it  is  c;dlcd  by  the  inhabitants 
*  rior  do  Coco.'  The  light  given  out  by  a  few 
of  these  fungi  in  a  dark  room  was  sufficient  to 
read  by.  It  proved  to  be  quite  a  new  species, 
and,  smce  my  return  from  Brazil,  has  been  de- 
scribed by  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  under  the 
name  of  Agaricus  Gardner!,  from  preserved  spe- 
cimens which  I  brought  home."  The  genus  Khi- 
zomorpha,  which  vegetates  in  dark  mines,  is 
remarkable  for  its  phosphorescence.  In  the  coal 
mines  near  Dresden  these  fungi  are  described 
as  covering  the  roof,  walls,  and  pillars,  their 
beautiful  G»ht  almost  dazzling  the  eye,  aud 
giving  a  coal  mine  the  air  of  an  cnehantea  castle. 
It  is  said  by  some  authorities  that  the  lumino- 
sity of  funguses  is  increased  by  exposure  to 
oxygen  gas,  the  process  being  ui  reahty  a  slow 
spontaneous  combustion;  while,  according  to 
others,  it  is  referable  to  the  liberation  of  phos- 
phorus from  some  of  its  combinations  in  the 
plant. 


COUNTY  COURTED. 

"Growler,  throw  the  window  open  and  let 
us  have  a  good  solid  whiff  of  the  river." 
Growler  and  I  were  having  a  quiet  little  dinner 
at  Greenwich.  "  It  isn't  everybody  has  such 
a  bouquet  as  that  to  sniff  at  every  day,  and 
whitebait  is  nothing  without  it  now," 

It  was  an  unpardonable  eccentricity  on  the 
part  of  Growler,  out  nothing  could  soothe  him. 
The  whitebait  hadn't  done  it ;  the  punch  had 
apparently  induced  a  contrary  effect;  Chablis 
was  powerless  towards  that  end,  and  claret  only 
productive  of  irritability.  The  fact  is,  that 
Growler  had  been  "  County  Courted."  ("  To 
County  Court,"  I  may  observe  in  parenthesis,  is 
a  verb  only  admissible  into  dictionaries  of  recent 
date.  "Come,  Growler,"  I  said  once  more,  "let 
me  admire  the  benevolence  of  a  Grovemment 
which  has  furnished  a  noble  edifice  for  our  dis- 
abled seamen  like  that" — and  I  pointed  with 
pride  to  the  Hospital,  which  we  could  admire 
from  the  window — "  and  speak  no  more  about 
these  County  Courts." 


"  But  I  must,  sir,"  said  Growler,  rather  sub- 
dued, but  frightfully  dogmatical  since  the  river 
had  come  into  the  convefsation — "  I  must  speak 
my  mind  about  them.  The  County  Court,  sir, 
is  au  abominable,  institution,  worthy  only  of 
Naples  and  that  wretched  old  tyrant  who  lay 
in  state  there  the  other  day.  It  should  be 
banished  out  of  the  land,  and  all  the  Judges 
boiled  to  death.  I  hold  in  my  hand,  sir,"  said 
Growler,  diving  into  the  recesses  of  his  coat- 

Eocket,  and,  before  I  could  interfere,  flourishing 
efore  my  eyes  the  most  dreadful  looking  pam- 
phlet I  ever  beheld — "  I  hold  in  my  hand,  sir,  a 
return  wliich  shows  me  that  the  number  of  per- 
sons of  both  sexes  committed  to  prison — to 
prison,  sir,  you  will  observe — by  the  County 
Courts  during  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred aud  fifty-eignt,  was  eleven  thousaud  five 
hundred  and  one !  I  am  in  a  position  to  state," 
proceeded  Growler,  "  that  Captain  Hicks,  of  the 
\Vhitecross-street  IPrison,  has  said  that  '  daily  la- 
bourers, aud  men  in  the  most  abject  poverty,  even 
in  rags,  were  constantly  imprisonea  there  under 
the  sentences  of  Metropolitan  County  Courts 
for  sums  varying  from  a  few  shillings  to  twenty 
pounds,  and  sometimes  for  a  debt  as  low  as  two 
shillings.  That  he  had  had  in  his  own  custody,  be- 
tween September,  1857,  aud  September,  1858, 
no  fewer  than  one  thousand  one  hundred  and 
sixty  County  Court  prisoners  of  both  sexes, 
every  one  of  them  committed  for  debts  under 
twenty  pounds,  very  many  of  them  for  debts 
under  twenty  shillings,  and  one  woman  for  a 
debt  of  tw  enty  pence ' " 

"  Growler,  that  river  is  very  offensive." 

"  ' — For  a  debt  of  twenty  pence,' "  proceeded 
Growler,  " '  which  she  had  reduced  from  nine 
shillings  aud  twopence  to  that  amount  by  hard 
work  and  great  sacrifices,  and  for  wluch  she  was 
after  all  sent  to  prison  by  the  Judge  of  a  Metro- 
politan County  Court.' " 

"  I  am  very  unwilling  to  believe  it.  Growler," 
I  said ;  "  there  must  be  some  check  upon  these 
men." 

"  No,  sir,  there  is  not,"  said  Growler.  "  They 
are  all  Alexander  Selkirks,  or  Robinson  Crusoes, 
or  Juan  Fernandezes,  or  whoever  he  was— all 
monarchs  of  all  they  survey,  sir,  when  they  sit 
inside  the  court  and  have  a  good  batch  of  debtors 
before  them." 

"But,  my  dear  fellow,"  I  said,  "they  are 
all  very  respectable  men,  these  County  Court 
Judges;  barristers  of  seven  years'  standing; 
at  least,  I  know,  of  unexceptionable  character. 
It  must  be  the  system  whicli  is  at  fault  and  not 
the  men." 

"  Well,  sir,  perhaps  it  is,  and  you  have  pretty 
good  authority  for  saying  so.  "  The  Chief  Baron, 
in  a  published  letter,  says :  '  My  remarks  at  Bed- 
ford (and  pretty  strong  remarks  they  were,  sir) 
'  were  not  at  all  directed  against  tne  mode  in 
which  any  County  Court  Judge  has  exercised  his 
power,  but  against  the  power  itself.  ....  I 
alluded  to  no  particular  case  as  one  of  iniustice 
and  oppression  on  the  part  of  the  Judge,  but  as 
illustratbig  the  folly  aud  absurdity  and  the  mis- 
chievous results  of  the  system.    Judges  differ 
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very  mucli  as  to  the  cases  in  which  they  should 
exercise  certain  powers.  I  can  imagine  a  County 
Court  Judge  to  deem  it  his  duty  to  send  a  man 
to  prison  twenty  times  if  he  owes  sixpence  and 
will  not  pay  it,  and  to  punish  him  for  liis  obsti- 
nacy as  often  as  it  is  brought  under  his  notice. 
The  Judge  may  be  right  or  wrong,  but  the  system 
is  utterly  bad  which  renders  such  a  matter  pos- 
sible.' That's  where  it  is,  sir,"  said  Growler,  with 
a  flourish  of  the  dieadful  pamphlet.  "  It's  not  so 
much  the  men  as  the  system  ;  not  but  what  tlie 
men  may  be  to  blame  sometimes.  We  can't  be 
accountable  for  our  digestion  you  know,  sir,  and 
County  Court  Judges,  no  doubt,  are  occasionally 
troubled  with  bile  like  the  rest  of  us." 

"  But,  Growler,"  I  said,  pushing  the  claret  to 
wards  that  irritable  individual,  '"every  medal  has 
its  reverse,'  and  although  the  County  Court  system 
may  be  open  to  abuse,  wc  must  still  allow  it  to 
be  possessed  of  some  advantages.  Contrast,  for 
example,  the  recovery  by  a  county  tradesman 
of  a  debt  of  say  twenty  pounds  by  the  cum- 
brous machinery  of  the  superior  courts  with  the 
attainment  of  the  same  end  by  '  County  Court- 
ing.' In  the  one  case  have  we  not  issue  of  that 
peremptory  queenly  greeting  by  London  agents 
— transmission  of  same  lor  service  in  the 
country — long  waiting  for  the  slowly  recurring 
assizes — long  journey  to  the  assize  town — 
weary  detention  of  paid  witnesses  in  corridors 
of  the  court-house — melancholy  attendance  of 
the  desponding  suitor  in  ditto — heavy  feeing  of 
the  British  Bar — heavy  squeezing  of  reluctant 
witnesses  by  pressure  of  the  British  Bar — 
wrong-headed  jurymen,  incapable  of  unanimity  ; 
and  last,  though,  oh  Growler,  not  least,  that 
awful  document,  the  *  Bill  of  Costs.'  On  the 
other  hand,  do  wc  not  find  that  in  our  County 
Courts  justice  has  become  a  reasonable  domes- 
ticated old  lady,  easy  of  access;  holding  her 
balance  in  hand  untrammelled  by  coils  of  routine; 
not  insensible  to  the  advocacy  of  gentlemen  in- 
nocent of  horsehair,  and  benignly  dispensing  her 
favours  once  or  twice  a  month  m  every  town  of 
any  consequence  in  the  country.  If  the  powers 
with  which  she  is  invested  be  rather  arbitrary, 
her  decisions  at  any  rate  are  speedy. 

But  even  admitting  the  existence  of  the 
evils  of  which  you  speak,  I  think.  Growler, 
that  they  may  by  poasibdity remedy  themselves.  I 
find,  for  example,  a  County  Court  Judge,  who  has 
had  twelve  years' experience  in  the  matter,  saying: 
'  I  entertain  no  douot  that,  unless  the  present  ar- 
rangements are  meddled  with,  the  number  of  both 
judgment  summonses  and  imprisonments  will 
progressively  decline,  as  debtors  will  be  deterred, 
by  the  new  facilities  of  imprisonment,  both  from 
rashly  contracting  debts  and  from  vexatiously 
resisting  payment  after  judgment  recovered. 
Debtors,'  he  continues, '  as  a  class,  are  not  always 
wealthy  and  designing,  nor  creditors,  as  a  class, 
poor  and  simple-minded.' " 

"  Quite  true,  sir— quite  true.  When  I  read 
upon  the  cause  list '  Solomon  Levi  vertus  Blank,' 
twenty  times  repeated,  I  do  not  necessarily 
infer  that  Solomon  Levi  is,  upon  the  whole,  a 
very  poor  or  very  simple-minded  Israelite,  and, 


for  the  rest,  your  humble  servant,  Jonas  Growler, 
defendant,  is  not  a  Crcesus  vet.  But  that  does 
not  settle  the  question.  The  '  facilities  of  im- 
prisonment,' spoken  of  by  the  gentleman  you 
quote,  is  capaole  of  being  placed  in  anotner 
light.  To  go  no  further,  taJce  it  on  the  question 
of  expense.  '  It  would  have  been  cheaper,'  says 
the  Chief  Baron  (he  is  alluding  to  the  com- 
mitments), '  in  many  instances,  both  for  the 
Treasury  and  the  countv,  to  have  paid  the  debts, 
for  the  expenses  which  fell  upon  the  Consolidated 
Fund  and  the  charge  on  the  comity  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  pay  many  of  them  several  times 
over.'  So  that  the  honest  county  gentlemen 
who  pay  their  debts  are  called  upon  to  liquidate 
the  little  accounts  of  their  dishonest  neighbours. 
That's  what  it  is,  sir  ;  and  so  far  from  the  evil 
'  progressively  declining,'  I  am  in  a  position  to 
state"  (Growler  always  puts  himself  into  a '  posi- 
tion' when  he  is  severe)  "  that  it  has  been  for 
the  last  four  years  steadily  increasing.  I  find, 
sir,  that  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  fifty-five,  six  thousand  four  hundred  and 
eighty  persons,  throughout  England  and  Wales, 
were  sent  to  gaol  for  debt,  by  different  County 
Court  Judges,  for  debts  of  the  most  paltry  de- 
scription. I  further  discover,  sir,  from  a  state- 
ment made  by  Mr.  Blundell,  that  in  1S57,  when 
the  system  had  been  so  far  modified  as  to  reduce 
the  fees  payable  by  the  creditor,  before  he  could 
incarcerate  his  debtor,  to  two  shillings  and  three- 
pence, the  number  of  committals  had  swollen 
from  six  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty  to 
ten  thousand  six  hundred  and  seven ;  while  the 
self-same  return  (a  Parliamentary  return  obtained 
by  Lord  Brougham)  proved  that  the  average 
amounts  of  all  the  debts  for  which  plaints  were 
issued  during  1857  was  something  under  two 
pounds  twelve  shillings  and  one  penny.  '  Many, 
very  many  debtors  of  ootli  sexes,*  continues  Mr. 
Blundell,  '  against  whom  no  fraud,  no  extrava- 
gance was  ever  alleged,  much  less  proved, 
Raving  been  thus  sent  to  prison,  there  kept  at 
the  public  expense,  and  for  the  most  part  placed 
as  criminals  in  a  misdemeanant  ward,  in  respect 
of  debts  ranging  downwards  from  two  pounas  to 
thirty  shillings,  twenty  shillings,  ten  shillings, 
five  shillings,  two  shillings  and  sixpence,  and 
ever,  as  low  (as  we  have  seen)  as  twenty  pence. 
Think  of  that,  sir,"  said  Growler,  and  then  tell 
me  whether  Lord  Lyndhurst  wasn't  right  when 
he  said  that  this  was  '  not  the  poor  man's  law, 
but  of  all  others  the  most  oppressive  to  the  poor 
man.'  I  must  speak  my  mind  about  them,"  con- 
tinues Growler,  "  and  I  must  tell  you  more  about 
them  yet.  What  course  does  the  law  permit  me 
to  pursue,  I  would  ask,  with  tlie  Honourable 
Beltington  Turfey,  who  owes  me  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds,  and  who  has  as  much  intention 
of  paying  me  one  farthing  of  that  amount  as  he 
has  of  becoming  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  P 
To  send  him  to  prison,  and  thus  cancel  my  claim 
on  him  for  ever.  What  course  does  the  law 
permit  me  to  pursue  with  Smith  the  tallow 
chandler,  who  owes  me  one  shilling  and  eight- 
pence  ?  To  send  him  to  prison,  and  to  commit 
and  recommit  him  until  he  has  paid  me  every 
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farthing.  Prison  fare  and  prison  bounds,  and  the 
deli{»htful  society  of  the  place,  are  of  no  account 
to  Smith.  He  finds  the  debt  carefully  preserved 
in  archives  of  the  County  Court  to  meet  him  on 
his  reappearance  there.  A  little  loss  of  liberty, 
and  leisure  to  nuUce  n  good  book  upon  the  Derby, 
which  the  teniporary  retirement  of  the  prison 
affords  to  the  Honourable  Bellington  Turfey,  are 
everything  to  Mm.  They  clear  off  the  debt,  and 
send  the  nouourablc  gentleman  into  the  world 
Again  a  free  man.  There's  a  little  difference  in 
the  cases,  is  there  not,  sir  ?  But  I  have  not  told 
you  all  about  these  County  Courts  yet." 

■*•  There's  not  much  more.  Growler;,  is  there  ? 
for  the  malaria  from  that  horrid  river  has  made 
me  very  drowsy.  Growler — very." 

"  No,  sir,  there's  not  much  now.  The  County 
tJourt  judges  throughout  the  country  are,  I  am 
liappy  to  say  at  present  under  examination  ou 
the  subject,  and  I  am  willing  to  leave  the  solu- 
tion of  the  question  with  them.  They  are  asked 
■wliether  tbey  are  of  opinion  'that  a  power  of 
imprisonment  by  the  judge,  as  proposed  to  be 
modified,  should  exist  as  a  means  oi  compelling 
persons  who  have  obtained  credit  to  pay  out  of 
their  future  earnings,'  and  if  they  should  be  of 
opinion  that  such  a  power  is  advisable,  then  we 
can  only  hope  that  the  modification  hinted  at 
willlinut  the  periodof  imprisonn>eut  to  something 
less  than  tliat  usually  accord  to  a  felony.  They 
are  asked,  '  If  upon  the  hearing  of  a  judgment 
summons,  neither  the  judgment  creditor  nor 
judgment  debtor  appears,  do  you  proceed  to 
commit  the  latter  lor  non-appearance  ?'  '  Do 
you  generally  give  directions  that  the  warrant 
shall  not  issue  if  the  debt  or  so  many  of  Hm;  in- 
stalments as  may  be  due  be  paid  by  a  ccrtab 
time  ?*  '  Have  you  any  rule  which  governs  you 
as  to  the  period  for  which  you  comuut  ?'  '  Do 
you  commit  a  second  time  for  the  same  debt?' 
Having  obtained  satisfactory  replies  to  these 
questions,"  continued  Growler,  "  we  shall  have 
inserted  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge,  and  it  will 
then  remain  for  the  Legislature  to  drive  that 
instrument  home.     You  ujiderstaud,  sir  P" 

"  Oh,  yes.  Growler,  I  understand,  perfectly  ; 
it's  decidenly  time  to  be  driving  home." 

"  One  word  more,  sir.  '  Do  you  consider' 
(the  question  is  addressed  to  the  County  Court 
Judges),  'that  the  credit  given  by  traveling 
drapers,  packmen,  and  others,  to  tne  wives  of 
the  labouring  population  should  lie  discom-aged, 
and  if  so,  and  to  what  extent  ?'  Nobody  who 
lives  in  the  country,  and  is  acquainted  in  the 
least  with  country  hfe,  can  entertain  a  moment's 
doubt  of  the  existence  of  the  evil,"  said  Growler, 
rather  indistinctly,  it  seemed  to  me.  "  Let  the 
County  Court  Judges  speak  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  necessary  discouragement.  Oxie  word  juore, 
sir " 

"  Growler,  I  think  you  said  that  before." 

"The  very  last,"  said  Growler.  "  The  Go- 
yemment  liavc  already,  by  publication  of  the 
interrogations  above  referred  to,  endeavoured  to 
discover  how  the  law  is  at  present  administered, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  tlie  Commons*  House 
of  Parliament  will  take  care  far  the  future  that 


none   but  fraudulent  debtors   should    be    im- 
prisoned.** 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  Growler  con- 
tLuued  to  enlarge  upon  this  interesting  theme 
for  some  time;  that  he  advanced  many  unan- 
swerable aiguments,  and  became  eloquent  beyond 
conception.  I  didnt  hear  him.  Sleep  ovexcame 
me. 


SMALL  SHOT. 

ALL  THE  YEAK  BQUNJ)  AT  lUX  POSI-OB?ICB. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  title  of  this 
ioumal,  All  the  Year  Round,  is  repeated  at  the 
head  of  every  page  instead  of  (.very  aheroate 
page,  as  heretofore.  Our  apology  for  this  tau- 
tology, is  obedience  to  the  Majesty  of  the  Law. 
That  powerful  «ngine  is  set  m  motion  by  the 
18th  V  ictoria,  cap.  2,  Avhich,  in  its  wisdom,  com- 
mands that,  not  only  the  date  of  each  number; 
but  the  title  shall  be  prinked  at  the  top  ol  every 
page  of  every  periodical,  before  the  Post-0(B«e 
authorities  can  legally  register  it  for  transmtfl- 
sion  to  foreign  countries  and  the  colonies. 

The  Law  being  the  perfection  of  human  reason, 
gives,  as  its  reason  for  tliis  absurdity,  that  the 
constant  repetition  prevents  fraud.  In  what 
manner,  or  in  whom,  or  where,  or  how,  or  why, 
we  are  unable  to  divine ;  neither  is  it  in  the 
power  of  the  Postmaster-'General  4o  enlighten 
our  benighted  understanding. 

T»E  PAKISH  STOCKS. 

Not  long  ago,  there  was  a  pai'agraph  on 
its  travels  tlirough  the  Englisli  newspaper 
press,  headed,  sometimes,  "A  Man  in  the 
blocks,"  and  sometimes  "  March  of  Civilisation 
at  Midhurst."  The  use  of  the  stocks  never  has 
been  formally  abolished,  cither  in  England  or  in 
Scotland ;  hut,  in  Scotland  this  ridiculous  and 
barbarous  machine  has  not  been  used  for  many 
gouerations  past.  There  survive,  however,  a  few 
uieu  of  the  race  of  Shallow,  among  the  countrj 
justices  of  England,  and  there  is  notliing  witliin 
their  reach  acuselcss  enough  to  be  at  the  level 
of  their  understauding  that  is  likely  to  become 
obsolete  wliile  Uiey  live.  The  disuse  of  the 
stocks  iuight,  but  for  tliese  gentlemen,  have 
been  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  nation  on  one 
side  of  the  Tweed  as  wcU  ae  ou  the  other. 

Certainly  wc  must  account  the  Stocks  an 
ancient  institution.  It  is  a  part  even  of  the 
wiadom  oi  the  East,  and  something  of  the  des- 
lijiy  of  Ei^land — say,  for  example,  t  lie  safety  of 
our  glorious  Constitution— may  be  bound  ujp  in 
its  juiainteuauce.  More  than  two  thousand  four 
hundred  jears  ago  "Pashur  smote  Jeremiah  the 
prophet,  and  put  him  in  the  stocks  that  were  in 
the  high  gate  of  Benjamin,  which  was  by  the 
house  of  the  Lord.  And  it  caine  to  pass  on  the 
morrow  that  Pashur  brought  forth  Jeremiah  out 
of  the  stocks.  Then  said  Jeremiali  unto  him, 
The  Lord  hath  not  called  thy  name  Pashux,  but 
Magor-missabib."  A  picture  of  this  prophet  in 
the  stocks  was  common  in  old  Bibles.  The  most 
■ancient  of  hooks  irejjreseats  Job  reekouing  the 
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stocks  among  bunian  ai&ictioDS.  From  Uie  East, 
stoeks  foiuia  their  \vaj  to  Atheus,  the  head- 
quarters of  aucicut  civilisation,  and  th^'  are 
named  (ub  the  Podo  kakke,  or  Toot  Nuisanoe) 
in  tlie  laws  of  Solon.  Greece  had  her  stookB. 
Hiere  were  stock*  at  Philippi,  iuto  whioh  the 
«oIer  who  had  charge  of  Paul  and  Silos  made 
fcist  their  leet.  The  pMt,  therefore,  upholds  the 
atooks.  The  presoat  oontumacioiistj  rejects 
them,  and  they  would  have  vanished  with  the 
thombaorew  and  the  pillory  if  there  were  not  a 
few  men  who  have  strayed  out  of  the  sixteenth 
or  seventeenth  century  blinking  in  wonderment 
among  us,  and  entrusted  sometimes  with  tl>e 
maoa^meut  of  business  in  a  world  that  has  out- 
grown their  opinions. 

When  the  lady  heard  of  the  misfortune  of  Sir 
Kudibras  and  the  afilicted  lialpho,  she  set  out 
to  do  the  office  of  a  ncighboui', 

And  from  his  ^rooden  gaol  the  stocks 
To  set  at  large  his  fetter  locks, 

but  after  all,  as  she  told  liim,  she'd  be  lotJi  to 
have  iiim 

baedc 

An  aaoiant  custom  for  a  ^firaak. 

Or  innovation  introduce 

In  place  of  things  of  antique  use, 

'Wliicli  if  I  should  consent  unto 

It  is  not  in  my  pow'r  to  do; 

For  His  a  service  must  be  done  ye 

With  solemn  prorious  ceremony. 

We  have  troubled  ourselves  to  inquire  a 
little  into  the  detaUs  of  the  case  which  has 
directed  our  attention  to  this  subject.  Tlie 
o£fence  of  "  the  man  in  the  stocks"  waf,  that  he 
had  been  dnuik,  was  often  drunk,  and  was  too 
poor  to  pay  five  shillings  for  thus  offending.  He 
was  placed  m  the  stocks  for  the  six  hours  be- 
tween eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  five  in 
the  evening.  The  stocks  used  on  the  occasion 
had  iron  wrist  fetters,  which  bound  the  victim 
so  that  he  could  not  sit  down  or  help  himself  in 
any  way.  In  this  manner  the  man  hung  in  the 
market-place  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  with  an 
easterly  wind  assisting  in  his  punishment.  Uis 
hat  was  blown  off,  and  he  would  have  been  un- 
covered if  a  bystander  had  not  placed  it  on  ids 
head  a^ain.  A  policeman  was  condemned  to 
share  a  part  of  this  peiiance  by  standing  as  watch 
over  the  prisoner  during  the  whole  six  hours. 
"  But,"  somebody  sii^estcd  to  the  watclier,  "  it 
may  be  that  you  must  release  him  for  a  minute  or 
two."  "  I  am  not  allowed,"  was  the  reply.  Tlie 
people  of  the  town  who  found  their  way  iuto  the 
market-place  appeared  to  feel  theiusclves  insulted 
bj  this  filiiuhition.  They  had  not  seen  a  num  in 
the  »toeka  ferlifteeii  years,  and  then  the  machine 
had  80  long  been  out  of  use,  that  it  had  been 
necessary  to  make  new  stocks  for  the  purpose. 
Three  men  were  exliihited  in  them  on  that  oeca- 
siom,  and  the  public  iaiigBation  at  thoir  trcar^ 
meut  took  the  form  <d  sympathy  expressed  in 
beer.  Those  men  were  actually  made  drunk  tu 
the  stocks.  Tliis  man  was  exhibited  for  halving 
been  drunk. 

A  horse-jockey  passed.  He  said,  "  If  I  served 


a  horse  like  that,  I  should  be  fined  five  pounds 
l)y  those  very  justices,  for  cruelty  to  animals." 

A  Queen's  officer  passed.  Me  said,  "  If  T 
served  one  of  the  Queen's  men  like  tliat,  I  should 
be  tried  by  a  court-martial." 

A  lawyer  ))asscd.  He  said,  "  The  man  is  not 
placed  in  the  right  way." 

A  teetotaller  stoou  by,  and  repudiated  this 
new  argument  against  excess,  declaring  that  it 
disgusted  reasonable  men  as  much  as  drunken- 
ness itself. 

But  the  culprit  and  the  policemen  bore  the 
punishments  to  which  they  were  respectively 
condemned,  and  homage  was  paid  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  days  of  James  the  First,  by  whose  statute 
the  magistrates  were  justified  iu  their  discretion. 
Tor,  the  old  law,  congenial  to  their  souls,  had  said, 
"  If  any  person  shall  be  drunk  and  thereof  con- 
victed before  one  justice,  on  view,  confeasion, 
or  the  oatli  of  one  witness,  he  shall  forfeit  for 
the  first  offence  five  shillings,  to  be  paid  within 
one  week  after  conviction  to  the  churchwardens 
for  the  use  of  tlie  poor.  If  he  refuse  or  neglect 
to  pay  the  same,  it  may  be  levied  by  distress,  or 
if  the  offender  be  not  able  to  pay,  lie  .sliall  be 
committed  to  the  stocks,  there  to  remain  for  the 
space  of  six  hours." 

There  is  no  ultimate  pouishmsrib  nssigned  in 
case  there  should  be  no  stocks  iu  the  parish. 
For  a  man  once  fairly  set  in  the  stocks  there  is 
no  leg  bail.  No  payment  obtains  any  release. 
That  was  a  decision  solemnly  arrived  at  by  the 
whole  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  in  the  case  of  a 

Eoor  fellow  who  was  put  in  the  stocks  for  two 
ours  because  he  had  sold  a  pennyworth  of  fruit 
on  a  Sunday. 

We  do  not  know  in  what  repute  tlie  stocks 
may  be  with  country  justices  in  other  parts 
of  England,  but  we  were  surprised  to  find 
that  we  could  not  ask  cjuestions  about  this  ma- 
chine at  Midhurst,  without  hearing  of  it  at 
Rof^te  also,  where  it  has  been  recently  the 
subject  of  a  local  war.  Rogate  is  only  five 
miles  distant  from  Midhurst,  in  the  extreme 
west  of  Sussex.  Twenty  years  ago,  a  gallant 
colonel  became  possessed  of  the  liogate  estate. 
There  were  the  remains  of  stocks  then  standing 
about  two  feet  from  the  chuichyard  gate — as 
they  might  be  "  the  stocks  that  were  in  tlie  high 

fate  of  Benjamin,  tliat  was  by  the  house  of  Ino 
lOrd."  Last  year,  the  stocks  at  Rogate  having 
been  entirely  swept  away,  the  vicar  missed  the 
comfortable  presence  of  that  little  help  upon  the 
road  to  heaven,  and  insisted  on  their  restora- 
tion. The  colonel  remonstrated.  The  vicar 
tlireatened  the  cliurcliwardens.  New  stocks 
were  erected.  But,  the  oolonel,  thougli  a  magis- 
trate, would  not  be  reconciled  to  this  one 
of  the  institutions  of  his  church  mid  coniirjc. 
War  was  dedased  by  him  against  the  stoflftt^ 
and  a  great  kittle  was  fought  lust  yearantiM 
parish  vestry.  The  eolonel  eeut  his  legal  adviaar 
to  object  to  the  charge  for  "  new  stocks"  m  the 
churchwardens'  account  Thne  was  no  victory 
achieved  then  on  either  side.  There  was  m 
truce  till  the  sueosediug  Easter — till  last  Easter. 
And  at  the  Xaoter  restry  of  the  present  year,  the 
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cost  of  setting  up  new  stocks  was  disallowed 
from  tlie  expenses  of  the  church.  The  stocks 
themselves  nevertheless  remained,  and  uo  re- 
monstrance would  induce  the  vicar  to  consent  to 
their  removal. 

Here  was  a  knot  demanding — as  Horace  him- 
self would  have  admitted — something  in  a  ma- 
chine for  its  solution.  The  something  in  a  ma- 
chine was  the  man  in  the  stocks  at  Midhurst. 
They  are  orderly  people  at  Rogate,  although 
they  were  not  asliamea  to  reply  very  swiftly  to 
an  outrage  upon  common  sense  and  feeling  witli 
an  outbreak  of  a  more  respectable  description. 
"With  pickaxe  and  spade  the  stocks  at  Rogate 
were,  upon  provocation  of  the  Midhurst  cnse^ 
uprooted  by  the  ^nllagers.  The  masses  of  West 
Sussex,  to  the  number  of  forty,  roared  out  their 
three  cheers.  The  one  policeman  who  preserves 
order  in  these  regions,  was  exasperated,  and  de- 
sired the  people  to  move  on.  But,  the  idol  of 
the  vicar  was  not  only  pulled  up ;  it  was  also 
sawn  into  billets,  and  with  part  of  it  they  dressed 
their  meat — for  it  was  employed  to  cook  the  roast 
beef  that  was  eaten  in  the  village  at  the  anni- 
versary dinner  of  the  Rogate  Friendly  Societr. 

DREAM-LIFE. 
Li.STEX,  friend,  and  I  will  tell  3-011 

Why  I  sometimes  seem  so  glad, ;   ■  /  ■  u  i  • 

Then  without  a  rea.son  changing,  .aofov  I 

Soon  become  so  grave  and  sad.        >,;..•  tT      ! 
Half  my  life  I  live  a  beggar, 

Hagged,  helpless,  and  alone  ; 
But  the  other  half  a  monarch,    „,,,  i^^^   -^ 

With  my  courtiers  round  my  tliion^  ^.., 
Half  my  life  is  full  of  s«rrow,  •  q^  n      j 

Half  of  joy,  still  fresh  and  new  ;     ,j  g^jj  ^,^ 
One  of  these  lives  is  a  fancy,  itWw  T 

But  the  other  one  is  true.  '        . 

While  I  live  and  feast  on  gladness,  .  ,  ■, 

Still  I  feel  the  thought  remain  ; 
This  mufst  soon  end — nearer,  nearer 

Comes  the  life  of  grief  and  pain. 
While  I  live  a  wretched  beggar, 

One  bright  hope  my  lot  can  cheer : 
Soon,  soon,  thou  shalt  have  thy  kingdom. 

The  bright  hour  is  drawing  rear. 
So  yon  see  my  life  is  twofold: 

Half  a  pleasure,  half  a  grief. 
TI1U8  all  joy  is  somewhat  tempered. 

And  all  sorrow  iinds  relief. 
Which,  yon  ask  me,  is  the  real  life  ? 

Which  tlie  Dream,  the  joy  or  woe  V 
Hush,  friend!  it  is  little  matter,  i 

Aud,  indeed,  I  never  kn»w. 


DOWN  AT  DIPPIKGTON. 

BATHIKG. 

Wuo  invented  sea-bathing  ?  Chaucer's  wife, 
of  Bath,  says  A  1.  A  2  says  it  is  a  sham,  a 
fancy  not  fifty  years  old,  and  means  only  idle- 
ness, exercise,  pure  air,  and  unlimited  washing. 
Men,  before  nerves  were  invented,  never  bathed; 
men,  who  did  not  use  umbrellas  for  the  sim — 
who,  in  fact,  did  not  use  umbrellas  at  all — never 
bathed.  A  2  goes  on  to  say  that  half  of  those 
who  do  bathe,  bathe  injudiciously,  and  do  them- 
selves harm ;  and  he  asks,  with  a  wicked  Wilkes- 


and-4:5  look,  do  the  inhabitants  of  Dippington, 
where  we  are  now,  bathe  ?  1  trow  .lOt.  I  never 
saw  them.  What  first  set  all  of  us,  when 
the  dog-days  set  in,  rushing  down  steep  places 
into  tire  sea  ?  I  don't  know,  yet  here  1  am, 
somebody  telling  me,  "  You  want  bracing."  It 
takes  a  good  many  guineas  to  "  brace,"  1  can 
tell  you,  and  guineas  rhyme  to  "  ninnies."  I 
came  down  by  railway,  was  sucked  into  dark 
pea-shooters  of  tunnels,  spat  out  again  into  the 
sunshine,  and  was  lirst  aware  of  our  propinquity 
to  the  sea  by  finding  the  trees  diminish,  ana  the 
fields  get  larger  ana  wilder.  Suddenly  the  great 
grey  shield  of  the  sea  displayed  itself. 

A  philanthropic  grocer,  who  afterwards  touted 
for  my  custom,  showed  me  lodgings.  I  con- 
tracted finally  for  rooms  with  two  old  maids — 
one  deaf,  the  other  with  a  wax  nose.  I  looked 
out  on  the  sea. 

The  first  thing  Dippington  mothers  seem  to 
tell  their  children  about  (he  sea  is  to  learn  to 
get  something  out  of  it.  They  are  at  it  all  day, 
dipping  into  it  as  if  it  were  a  lucky-bag,  and  had 
never  swallowed  their  fathers  or  brothers.  There 
tliey  are,  hooking  out  star-fish,  jellies,  crabs, 
shnmps,  parchmenty  ribbons  of  seaweed,  purple 
strips,  pink  roots,  yellow  shells,  rubbed  down 
pebbles,  cuttle  fish,  shreds  of  liquid  glue,  green 
slimy  weed,  round  bits  of  slate,  and  other 
shreds  and  trifles  from  the  great  marine  store 
shop  and  lottery.  They  never  leave  the  beach, 
those  Dippington  children,  never,  for  the  chalky 
walks  on  the  cliffs,  where  the  poppies  picked  to 
pieces  show  where  the  lovers  have  been  walking. 
No,  they  like  to  see  the  boats  building,  or  the 
signal-staff  painting.  The  wetter  they  get,  the 
'happier  they  are. 

-AOT)  7TOli     XHE  SEA  AT  DIPPINGTON. 

The  sea  at  Dippington  is,  as  far  as  I  can  dis- 
cover at  present  from  my  window  at  the  Marine 
Crescent,  much  the  same  as  it  is  at  Shrimping- 
ton,  Whitecliff,  or  any  other  fjvsliionable  batiiing- 
place.  This  rippling  gown  of  Amphitrite  has 
always  a  white  frill  round  the  skirt  of  it.  In 
the  morning,  when  you  go  to  bathe,  there  is  a 
silver  tinsel  shimmer  on  it,  and  at  dusk  a  soft 
blue  grey  haze  seems  to  join  it  to  heaven.  It 
can  never  make  up  its  mind  whether  to  come  in 
or  go  out,  and  the  great  object  of  existence  here 
at  Dippington  seems  to  be  to  sit  exactly  oppo- 
site It  ail  day,  and  stare  yourself  stupid,  by 
looking  at  its  broad,  vacant  face.  The  result  of 
this  is  extreme  sleepiness  and  a  tremendous 
appetite.  Wiggle,  the  great  art-critic,  is 
great  down  here  with  his  telescope  under 
his  arm,  his  dust  coat,  his  buff  slippers,  and 
his  boating-hat.  He  asks  the  diving-machine 
men  wiiat  such  a  vessel  is  "  in  the  offing," 
and  puts  on  a  captain  air,  though  I  know 
he  begins  to  get  sick  when  he  passes  Gnivcs- 
cnd.  Excuse  tne  transition,  but  that  charming- 
Miss  Trippet,  the  belle  of  Dippington,  has  just 
passed  down  the  Parade  with  such  a  little  pink 
cockleshell  of  a  bonnet  on,  and  a  little  blue 
parasol,  like  a  grown  up  air-bell.  I  wish  you 
could  see  the  pretty  fits  of  abstraction  she 
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throws  herself  into  on  that  scat  under  the  flag- 
staff. Three  youngsters  have  just  passed — all 
three  sputtering— a  certain  sign,  if  their  dank 
hair  did  not  prove  it,  that  they  have  been  bathiug. 
Indeed,  it  is  surprising  how  every  small  thing 
cries  idoud  to  one  in  a  watering-place  and  says, 
"You  arc  at  Dippington,  behave  as  sich."  I 
look  out  of  window  now,  and  lo  !  on  the  green, 
crackling  roof  of  the  verandah  below  I  sec  a 
•white  shell,  and  a  dry,  crimpy,  star-fish,  dead 
and  colourless;  that  have  been,  1  suppose,  thrown 
in  by  the  last  children  who  occupied  this  room— 
this  Dipi)ington  tabernacle — that  has  known  so 
many  occupants,  but  which  a  sanguine  imagiua- 
tionmight  think  had  been  tossed  up  there  some 
stormy  night  by  the  sea  down  below  there,  for 
there  is  only  a  road,  a  railing,  a  grass-plot,  an 
esplanade,  and  a  cliff  and  the  sands  between  my 
balconv  and  the  poluphlosboyd. 

Besides  staring  yourself  into  idiocy,  walking 
your  legs  to  pieces,  and  getting  your  feet  wet, 
1  see  nothing  to  be  done  at  Dippington.  A 
little  flirting,  a  great  deal  of  tea  and  shrimps, 
billiards,  novels,  and  talking  to  the  sailors,  that 
is  our  life — that  is  the  creed  and  constitution  of 
Dippington.  Do  anything  else,  and  you  become 
a  Crusoe  on  a  deserted  isle. 

"  1  assure  you  that  last  night,"  said  Wiggle  to 
me,  as  we  were  on  our  way  to  the  billiard-table 
for  a  game  of  pyramids—"  that  last  night,  as  I 
stood  oy  the  brink  of  that  mighty  ocean,  and 
looked  out  over  its  changeless  immensity — its 
great  burial-ground  of  fleets  and  navies — its 
miser  hoards  of  treasure  that  shall  never  see  the 
sun — its  millions  of  uiuxcordcd  and  forgotten 
dead— 1  felt " 

"Like  a  shrimp,  a  stale  whiting,  a  dried 
haddock  ?"  I  suggested. 

" — 1  felt  a  mere  insect — a  transitory  crea- 
ture of  less  value  than  the  spray  that  roUei  white 
at  my  feet.     I  returned  to  my  hotel " 

"  And  called  for  sherry  and  soda?" 

"  Stuff !  for  my  bed-candle ;  and  retired  to  my 
couch  a  better  and  a  •wiser  man." 

More  wrecked-looking  men  going  home  from 
bathing.  Then  a  great  liUl — that  is  breakfast. 
Breaklast  at  Dippington  is  a  solemn  thing,  so  is 
dinner,  so  is  tea. 

The  sirens  still  haunt  the  sea-side,  1  think, 
only  they  have  taken  to  a  more  respectable 
dress,  ann  no  longer  sit  rasping  their  fingers  sore 
on  Erard's  harps.  The  sirens  now  arc  fascinating 
widows,  with  becoming  grief  in  their  beautiful 
eyes;  bewitching  maidens,  just  budding  into 
womanhood,  with  round  hats  and  azure  "  uglies." 
The  siren  widow  passed  just  now,  looking  down, 
thinking  cither  of  the  last  wedding  breakfast  or 
the  one  that  is  to  come,  with  violet  ribbons 
fluttering  about  her  black  shawl — poetical  gi-ief- 
shroud,  with  a  touch  of  hope  trimming  it. 
Violet,  or  was  it  mauve  ? — beautiful  compromise 
with  despair! 

Wonderful  air  of  Dippington,  that,  smelling  of 
nothing,  is  yet  so  odorous  of  that  nothing  ;  so 
fresh,  yet  never  cold  ;  so  balmy,  so  summcrful, 
so  flower-kissinc,  so  health-giving !  Blessed  air, 
unpolluted  by  tlie  fetor  of  cities  !  air  that  num- 


berless intcijections  can  alone  describe,  and  then 
only  by  showing  a  redundant  sense  of  pleasure 
— a  freer  pulse,  a  fuller  heart,  a  brighter  eye  1 
Let  the  old  writers  say  what  they  will  of  the 
unsuccessful  voyages  in  the  time  of  Columbus  to 
discover  the  miraculous  "^ouut^iin  of,  Youth,'* 
iicre  it  is:  ;    :    , 

THE  BATUrSG-MACniXE.  ! .;;.    .  J 

The  first  thing,  of  course,  I  di^  wbeiiv  I  gop 
settled  at  Dippington  was  to  inquire  about  the 
baths.  In  the  true  spirit  of  a  discoverer,  the 
very  night  I  aiTivcd  1  found  my  way  by  sloping 
paths  to  the  beach,  attracted  by  the  ship  lights, 
the  red  signal  at  the  picr-licaa,  and  the  sharp 
clear  sound  of  the  ship  bells.  I  saw  nothing 
before  rae  but  the  boundless,  the  illimitable^ 
the  delight  of  the  hardy  Korseman,  the  terror 
of  the  squeamish,  the  silent  highway,  the 
green  bank  whose  lock  no  burglar  can  pick,  the 
uufillable  graveyard,  &c.  The  waves  raced  in, 
white-maned,  many-trampling,  and  swift.  They 
rolled  in,  twenty  thousand  abreast,  and  faded 
away  like  a  charge  of  fairy  Norseraeu.  I  looked 
round  :  there  stood  the  machines,  solemn  in  the 
twilight,  hooded-like  sibjls,  mysterious  as  the 
Pythonesses  or  the  Fates,  looking  like  the 
gigantic  ghosts  of  the  Titan '  bathing-women  of 
the  earlier  ages.f:  :  '       i  '  •.>  '  .-'A    ^  <\-;.] 

"  Do  you  waat  a  machine  to-mortow'?'*  said  a 
voice.  ■ 

It  was  the  disgtisting  voice  of  materialism  and 
common  sense,  whose  bnit^al  foot  (excuse  the 
transition  of  metaphor)  will  trample  on  the  fairest 
spots,  and  dissolve  the  spell  of  all  the  enchant- 
ments of  the  strongest  imagination. 

"  No,"  said  I,  with  all  the  severity,  but  less 
of  the  truth  than  the  occasion  demanded. 

I  write  at  a  windovr,  so  you  must  pardon  side- 
notes  of  digression.  A  moving  tulip  bed,  or 
rather  a  similar  bed  of  parasols.is  floating  bv  to 
take  an  airuig.  It  is  just  meridian — ought  Tuot 
to  say  so  many  bells  ?  That  night,  sleep  wrestled 
with,  and  threw  me  at  an  early  hour.  Witli  the 
crescendo  of  the  surge  iu  my  ears  I  went  to 
bed  (0  divine  siiowiness  of  country  beds  !),  de- 
siring to  be  called  at  half -past  six  for  batliing ; 
the  consequence  of  which,  of  course,  was,  that 
I  woke  at  six,  and  lay  gnimbling  till  a  quarter 
to  seven,  when  a  voice  dropped  my  boots  with  a 
double  clump  at  the  door.  Getting  up  for  a  first 
bath  is,  to  a  nervous,  imaginative  man,  like 
Twitter,  the  epic  poet,  a  dreadful  thing. 

Podgers,  the  cheesemonger  in  Fetter-lane, 
has  just  passed  with  his  six  children,  who  all 
seem  to  have  been  born  on  the  same  day.  Query : 
Can  you  call  six  childvcu  twins  ?  ought  not  three 
to  be  called  twins,  and  so  on  ?  Podgers  wears 
a  high,  brown,  flower-pot  hat,  andj  of  course, 
black  trousers.  Ills  crafty  hole-and-corner 
face  jars  on  the  broad,  frank,  impatient  sea. 
N.B.  He  has  brought  liis  day-book  down  to 
amuse  himself  witli  to-morrow  (Sunday)  while 
the  Scxtines  are  gone  in  procession  to  church, 
each  with  a  large  Common  Prayer  Book  folded 
iu  a  clean  white  handkerchief. 

To  return :  I  got  up,  trying  to  think  it  was  very 
delicious,  which  it  wasn't.    1  roped  on  my  neck- 
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tie,  sloughed  on  ruy  oldest  boots ;  and,  buttoned 
uj)  like  a  spy,  a  crimp,  an  escaped  smuggler, 
walked  down  towards  the  sen,  now  a  Lauglimg, 
glittering  green  in  the  early  sunliglit— the  sluning 
opal  collar  that  nature  placed  round  a  dove's 
neck  was  notMng  to  it.  At  the  comer  of  the 
jetty  a  band  of  half-sailors,  half-flshermen,  be- 
lea«!;uered  mc  with  pulls  at  their  forelocks. 

"  Want  a  macliine,  sir  ?"  said  one. 

"Just  look  at  tlus  towel,  fine  white  diaper," 
aaid  another,  witli  a  white  slab  of  a  towel  ba- 
lanced on  his  hand. 

No.  802  was  already  oat.  No.  910  was  having 
the  liorse  put  to.  Screams  and  laughter  were 
pouring  from  605,  and  from  luider  the  hood  of 
703  there  was  a  splashing  as  if  Kempenfelt  and 
all  his  men  were  going  down  together  in  the 
Royal  George  with  one  consent.  At  tlic  door 
of  320  a  respectable  City  tradesman,  well  known 
on  the  Corn  Exchange,  was  combing  his  luii- 
inside  the  machine,  and  looking  wet  and  be- 
draggled into  the  glass. 

No.  -450  was  mine.  A  man  they  call  some- 
thing like  "LoUer"  hands  me  three  dirty-wliite 
tickets  to  frank  me  for  three  mornings'  admis- 
sion to  the  ocean — as  yet  unalloted  or  park- 
paled — one  shilling.  Then  he  asks  me  for  one 
of  the  three,  and  takes  it  just  as  a  man  does 
who  is  teaching  you  a  game  of  cards,  and  is 
playing  both  sides.  I  am  introduced  as  a 
victim  to  a  brother  in  red-plush  breeches  and 
jack  waterproof  boots,  who  is  the  driver.  I  am 
banded  two  towels — sent  up  the  steps  of  the 
"  cairywan,"  and  shut  in.  I  am  shouted  to  that 
when  I  have  had  enough  of  it  I  am  to  open  the 
door  and  call. 

I  am  scarcely  in  it  before  tbe  machine 
begins  to  jolt.  I  feel  like  Jonas  inside  the 
wliale.  We  go  out  to  sea.  There  is  a  chink 
of  cliains — a  crack  of  a  whip — a  shout — lower 
— lower.  I  try  to  keep  my  footing,  and  feel  my- 
self in  a  cart  and  yet  m  a  ship.  I  undress  and 
hook  up  everything  to  the  nails  round  the  wall. 
I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  I  never  in  my  life 
went  down  to  the  sea  in  a  bathmg-macliine  but 
I  compared  myself  to  Pharaoli  entering  the  Red 
Sea  in  his  chariot  in  hot  pursuit  after  the 
Israelites.  "  Suppose,"  I  say  to  myself,  "  there 
was  a  leak  in  this  crazy  hut  ?  suppose  it  broke 
away  from  the  wheel,  and  diifted  out  to  sea, 
to  be  nosed  and  bimipcd  by  whales,  and  sniffed 
at  by  sharks  ?    Suppose " 

Here  a  tremendous  wave  thumped  at  the 
loor,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  Come  out  and  let 
_>  look  at  you,  miserable  creature  of  clay !" 

am  now  without  the  doak  that  sliadowed 

jigia — in  Adam's  livery— a  poor  forked  crea- 
ture shivering  as  if  for  charity,  and  trembUug 
like  Andromeda  when  the  great  sea  serpent 
approached.  The  floor  is  gritty,  the  small 
slaD  of  carpet  is  sodden  and  briny.  I  undo 
the  door  and  look  out,  kicking  down  the  tilted 
hood,  and  clinging  to  the  rope  that  is  fastened  to 
the  outsixlc  of  the  machine,  and  which,  like  every- 
thing else  belonging  to  it,  is  crisp  and  salt. 
With  crippled,  crumpled  step,  I  descend  the 
steps  J  a  wave  lashes  up,  and  all  but  washes  me 


oiT — surfing  me  up  against  the  hood,  and  all  but 
whipping  tne  rope  from  me.  A  singular  creep- 
ing feeling  of  the  blood  as  I  step  iu  waist  high 
— a  pull  at  my  heart  as  if  the  blood  were  driven 
back  to  the  citadel,  then  rallied,  and  spread 
victoriously  through  my  veins — a  taste  of  salt 
surf  in  my  moutli  —  now  a  duck  uuder.  I 
emerge,  blinded  and  dripping,  and  wade  out 
beyond  the  hood.  I  come  out  as  from  a  cave,  and 
am  in  the  wide,  wide  sea.  The  horizon  towards 
the  North  Foreland  a  line  of  trembling  silver 
— the  junction  of  sky  and  sea— the  welding 
line — the  tenderest  grey  blue,  whicli  is  neither 
opaque  nor  transparent — a  soft  apricot-coloured 
bloom  in  the  eastward,  Dover  way — and  here 
and  there  a  sail  catches  the  sun,  and  shines  the 
colour  of  a  light  wallflower.  Tlie  chalk  clilTs, 
cleft  iu  horizontal  lines,  and  bushes  with  wild 
mignionette  and  wild  geranium,  look  blocks  of 
opaque  silver. 

But  I  don't  come  here  to  study  landscape,  but 
to  tear  health  from  the  jaws  of  the  sea :  and 
health  I  will  have — so  here  goes !  How  soft  the 
sand  feels  under  my  naked  ftet !  I  wade  out  to 
meet  the  waves — one,  two,  three.  Here  comes 
a  huf^e  one,  cresting  and  combiug  over  with  a 
metallic  shine,  but  without  foam :  it  laps  over  me 
and  lifts  me  off  my  feet.  I  stagger  on,  defiant. 
Here  comes  one  twice  as  high — the  froth  already 
out  there  rises  above  my  head.  Nearer— firm, 
prepare  to  receive  cavalry !  form  square  !  bang ! 
wash !  splash !  It  beats  me  over,  and  foams 
over  my  head,  and  passes  on  to  lash  and  rage  up 
tbe  steps  of  my  machine,  as  if  it  were  looking 
for  me.  I  am  cuffed  and  slapped  warm,  and  am 
in  high  spirits — braced  and  nerved.  Now  I 
understand  what  Dr.  Bleadou  meant  by  always 
saving  to  my  wife,  "  He  (meaning  me)  wants 
bracing— he  must  have  bracmg."  Here  I  am 
bracing — hard  at  it !  Here  comes  another  rolling 
monster.  Hurrah !  Brace  away !  I  leap  at  it,  but 
it  has  me  down  and  tramples  on  me  in  a  moment. 

I  am  back  under  the  hood.  I  got  into  the 
wrong  machine  first — they  are  so  very  much 
alike — and  found  myself  in  the  presence  of  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Bellow,  rector  of  the  celebrated 
church  of  St.  Barabbas.  But  then  did  I  not  see 
swimming  near  mc  just  now,  like  a  Ceylon  diver 
going  all  naked  to  the  shark,  fast  young  Latitat,  of 
the  Middle  Temple,  swimming  as  if  he  were  flying 
flora  the  bailiffs,  or  as  if  Grinder  and  Crusher, 
the  great  attorneys,  had  sent  for  him  to  their 
chanioers  ? 

As  I  waded  up  the  steps  I  met  Bellow  coming 
down.  I  bowed  and  he  Dowed — he  laughed  and 
1  laughed,  and  splashed  off,  like  a  merman  who 
has  been  paying  a  morning  visit.  I  emerge 
from  the  wave  and  climb  my  steps.  Deli- 
cious glow — warmth  of  health  and  lile,  enough 
to  re^'lvc  a  dying  man — rosy  glow  of  invigo- 
rated and  purified  blood !  I  be^in  a  Norse  hymn 
to  the  sea,  such  as  "  Harold  ot  the  Blue  Eyes" 
addiTssed  to  his  sword,  "  the  Land-giver :" 

fiealth-givcr,  I  hail  tliec! 
Slaii-alajer,  I  fear  thee  ! 
Hope-bringor,  I  greet  thee! 
Dirjje-singer,  1  fejirtbeel 
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I  eavc  the  sigoul  for  being  restored  to  kud. 
The  uorse  is  put  to. 

"  Right !"  cries  a  voice,  and  a  jerk  nearly  sends 
me  off  my  legs.  I  leap  down  into  the  soft  ankle- 
deep  sand,  am  w  ished  "  ffood  rooming"  by  the 
"  two  noble  kinsmen,"  and  depart  to  punish  my 
breakfast ;  my  chest  exp:uid»a,  my  heart  larger, 
my  eyes  blighter,  my  moral  nature  iiaproved, 
my  physical  nature  padded  and  developed. 

KIGHT  AX  DUTINGTOK. 

Right  at  Dippingtou  is  "  mighty  pretty  to 
behodd,"  as  Pepys  w^uid  have  said.  You  can  see 
the  red  light  on  the  pier  casting  a  quivering 
column  of  litjuid  ruby,  like  so  much  l>urning 
sea,  below  it  m  the  harbour.  Far  awav  in  Ibe 
distance,  stailibc  over  the  waters,  twinkles  tl)e 
North  Foreland  light,  amswered  rijrht  and 
left  by  corresponding  guardians  of  the  coast. 
Through  the  dusk  you  hear  from  vour  open 
windo^v  the  bnzi!  of  a  beetle,  telling  by  associa- 
tion of  the  thundery  warmth  of  the  summer 
uight,  Mid  of  the  hush  that  must  be  away  tlierc 
ia  the  fields  tlmt  lead  down  to  the  clifif,  in  the 
dense,  dark  clumps  of  elms,  and  in  the  feather- 
iog  aahes.  The  ships'  bells  tell  the  hour  with 
their  aoaiotonons  bat  clear  and  decisive  cling- 
clang,  im  the  harbour  where  they  are  moored 
new  the  red  light,  and  everywhere — 'whether  in 
the  ' '  ^,  between  the  rows  of  lamps  by 

the  I  -e  where  tlie  fisher  boys  stand,  or 

in  the  s(R-s!uc  billiard-room,  or  on  the  cliffs  by 
the  white  iighthousc,  or  bv  the  platform  (as  like 
a  quarter-deck  as  possible)  wliere  the  coast- 
guard man  in  white  trousers,  and  the  eternal 
battered  telescope  under  his  arm,  paces — you 
hear  the  roll,  and  suive,  and  lash,  and  chafe, 
and  splashing  drag,  and  tumble  of  the  breakers, 
that  spread  white  through  tlie  ui^it.  Now, 
one  by  one,  on  Terrace,  and  Parade,  and 
Esplanade,  and  Side-street,  and  Clitf-crescent,the 
pleasure-seekers  put  out  their  lamps,  and  as  they 
close  like  so  many  closing  eyes,  i  turn  in,  and 
put  out  mine  likewise. 

MORNING  AT  DIPPIXGTON. 

One  hour  ago,  by  this  repeater,  and  I  was  up 
to  my  chui  in  the  green  sparkling  waves,  feeling 
a  bttlc  anxious  as  the  sand  seemed  suddenly  to 
recede  from  "Hjc  extended  half  of  the  great  toe 
on  my  left  foot,  and  I  looked  back,  and  I  saw  I 
was  fifty  yards  from  No.  68  miujhirc,  and 
seemed  bearing  out  every  moment  imperceptibly 
a  little  further  from  the  white  cliffs,  and  tbe 
man  who,  shining  white  through  the  waves,  is 
floating  on  his  oack,  calmly,  some  twenty  feet 
off.  Now,  I  am  here,  calm  as  Cato,  at  my  tea 
and  prawns,  divesting  those  mollusca  of  their 

Sink  armour,  and  lodcing  out  delighted  at  the 
iaraoud  sparkle  of  the  n-.oming  sea,  the  mile- 
long  bars  of  purple  cloud  shadows,  and  the 
broad  green  field  of  opaque  emerald,  the  long 
dim  blue  line  of  land,  that  seems  but  consoli- 
dated cloud,  yesterday  cloud  turned  solid,  yet 
barely  solid.  It  is  a  snght  to  make  an  old  man 
young  again.  The  line  of  foam  that  breaks 
along  the  shore  glitters  like  quicksilver ;  a 
dancing  diamond  twinkle  and  restless  glimmer 


is  on  the  sea  ;  and  the  brown  sands,  where  the 
sea  washes,  are  transparent  and  luminous  as  if 
they  were  covered  with  a  thin  glazing  of  ice. 
ChUdreu  laugh  on  the  balconies  and  on  the  ter- 
races— they  hop  up  and  down  in  the  water  like 
80  many  chickens  round  the  old  mother  hen  of 
the  machine.  Batliing-women,  witch-like  and 
liideous,  in  sotlden  blue  flannel  bal  liing-gowns, 
float  about  like  stale  mermaids  or  water  ogresses 
seeking  their  prey.  The  sands  arc  like  one 
immense  laundress's  drying-grouud,  witli  strings 
of  coloured  bathing-dresses,  towels,  and  other 
apparatus  of  sanitary  ablutions.  Tlic  machines 
in  the  water  remind  one  of  a  French  viUagc 
during  the  inundations;  those  on  shore,  of 
the  first  encampment  of  a  fair.  The  ma- 
chines echo  with  screams  and  laughter.  The 
proprietor  of  the  bathing-machine?,  a  lame  man, 
who  swims  like  a  frog,  walks  about  the  sands 
with  a  cQutemplative,  benevolent  air,  with  his 
hands  beliind  ium.  There  are  sliips  in  the  dis- 
tance at  all  degrees  of  obscuiity,  froni  the  palpable 
black  boat  that  seems  made  of  sticking-platster 
like  the  profile  likenesses,  to  that  brig  out  there, 
grey  and  dim  as  the  Flying  Diitclunau.  Truly, 
Dippington,  of  a  bright  morning,  when  the  very 
air  laughs,  is  a  pleasant  and  cheering  place. 
A  little  time  and  it  will  be  a  desolate  Sahara 
of  fishermen,  moping  lodging-house  keepers  com- 
plaining of  taxes  :  juo  cliildren,  no  laughing,  no 
nothing.  The  wooden  spades  wUl  gather  dust  at 
the  shop  door — tlie  buff  slippers  hang  purpose- 
lees  in  the  window. 

CHAKACTEKS   AT  BEPPINGTON. 

I  a-u  just  home  from  a  burning  walk  along 
the  top  of  the  chalk  elift",  where  the  pink  valerian 
bushes  over  into  the  blue  air,  over  some  giddy 
eighty  feet,  and  where  the  wUd  geranium  lures 
the  bees  into  its  veined  honey-cups,  imd  where 
the  wild  mignionette  spires  up,  crbp  and  per- 
fumeless.  Here  I  have  been  lying  down  on  the 
scorched,  half-hurnt-up  wild  barley,  by  the  side 
of  the  chalky  path,  where  the  wheat  shoulders 
and  bniows,  I  especiallv  enjoy  the  quiet  cliff  walks 
outside  Dippington,  wbere  the  park  palings,  as 
you  pass,  wake  into  a  hot  stinging  buzz  offlies, 
and  where  the  ffrcat  orange  and  nlack  bumble- 
bee, bullying  robber  of  the  summer  flowers, 
rifles  the  poppy  that  lies  hid  among  the  guardian 
spears  of  the  wheat-field — a  second  Jason  seek- 
ing his  Medea.  Am  I  to  be  called  an  idler 
because  I  lie  down  on  my  rough  bed  of  half- 
bumt-up  white  clover,  and  listen  to  the  lai-k 
rising,  through  vistas  of  blue,  to  the  inner 
heaven  where  the  angck  call  liira  ? 

"  There  ain't  no  thoroughfare  this  way,  least- 
ways there  is  no  public  road,  but  if  vou  like  to 
climb  up,  as  I'm  going  off  duty,  nail  will  come 
up  through  this  gallery  cliff,  you're  welcome** 
So  said  a  coast-guard  to  me,  as  I  find  myself 
blocked  up  at  a  comer  cf  the  sands,  and  want 
to  get  bacK  to  Dippington. 

I  accept  his  proposal,  and  follow  -the  sun- 
burnt Neptune  up  a  dark  gallery  cut  in  the  chalk, 
with  loopholes  here  and  there,  letting  in  the 
clear  dayliglit. 
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"  Dull  life  tliis,  isn't  it  ?" 

"  Yes."  So  he  was  on  board  a  man-of-war — 
petty  officer,  too — tliirteen  years,  and  wouldn't 
ue  here  now  but  for  an  accident  four  montlis 
ago.  Had  been  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  passed 
Gibraltar  a  dozen  times  ;  didn't  care  for  any  sort 
of  ■Heather  purwidcd  there  was  plenty  of  sea- 
room,  which  there  was  not  when  he  once  was  in 
a  sou'-wester  in  the  Mosambique  Channel.  No, 
a  tornado  was  not  sudden ;  coutrairy,  it 
always  gave  you  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to 
take  do^vn  sail  and  get  all  square.  No  captain, 
if  he  was  really  car) tain  in  his  own  ship  and  not  a 
sort  of  foster-clula  of  the  first-lieutenant,  had  any 
right  to  let  any  of  his  men  get  wot  in  a  toniado; 
there  was  time  enough  to  put  all  under  cover 
afore  the  tornado  broke.  Some  of  them  white 
squalls  were  twice  as  bad.  ■  A  captain  as  really 
was  a  captain  in  his  own  ship,  such  a  man  as 
Captain  Rood  as  the  Amphitnte  buried  when 
she  was  taking  in  money  at  Chili,  was  the  cap- 
tain as  he  liked  to  serve  under.  Did  he  carry 
pistols  ?  Yes,  one  by  day  and  two  by  night,  for 
signals ;  and  rockets  too.  Digpmgton  was 
a  troublesome  station,  because  they  wanted 
watches  on  the  pier  night  and  day  to  see  every- 
thing as  came  in,  right  or  wrong,  riglar  or 
unriglar.  He  wished  mc  a  very  good  night.  That 
was  eight  o'clock  ;  he  was  off  duty  now,  and  came 
on  again  at  four  in  the  morning.  Ho  wisiied  me 
a  very  good  night — "Good  night,  sir." 

A  gorgeous  flame,  however,  was  in  the  sky, 
wrangling  with  a  pile  of  electric  asli  erey  clouds. 
The  sea  wfis  rose-coloured— the  sky  "deepened  to 
purple — it  was  dark  before  all  the  stai's  lit  their 
lighthouse  lamps,  and  so  did  the  North  Pore- 
land,  which  shone  out  like  a  small  sun  among 
them.  Here  my  friend  Hanuo,  who  prides 
himself  on  his  Carthagbiian  descent,  would  quote 
Horace,  but  I  will  not,  on  any  account ;  a  truism 
not  seeming  to  me  any  tiling  wiser  because  it  is 
in  Latin. 

I  had  need  of  a  barber,  I  found  one  who 
kept  the  circulating  library.  He  requested  my 
name.  He  told  me  it  gave  him  the  greatest 
trouble  to  get  distinguished  visitors'  names  cor- 
rectly. Would  I  believe  it,  only  that  morning  a 
Mr.  De  Frieze  had  come  and  complained  he  was 
put  down  De  Sneeze !  Names  were  always 
getting  into  knots. 

My  friend  was  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  poor 
watering-place  barber.  Tlic  weather  was  very 
catching  (short  or  long,  sir  ?) ;  always  observed 
it  was  so  after  a  long  prevalence  of  the  east  wind 
(hair  very  dry,  sir ;  do  you  use  any  pomade  ?). 
Now  it  was  first  the  wind,  then  the  weather,  got 
the  upper  hand — weather  and  wind,  wind  and 
weather  (short  over  the  ear  ?  Yes,  sir^ ;  glad  to 
see  I  wore  beard  and  moustaches,  advisea  every 
gent  to  do  so  ;  acted  as  respirator,  protected  the 
tonsils,  kept  out  the  dust ;  had  a  brother,  a  fine 
tenor,  yes,  sir,  who  could  get  up  to  A  and  B 
with  tlie  greatest  ease ;  he  held  out  against  beard 
for  a  long  time,  very  long  time ;  left  for  three 
months,  came  back  with  a  swingeing  pair  of 
moustaches  (look  in  the  glass  and  sec  if  that 
is  short  enough) ;  had  a  dread  now  of  their  being 


sandy;  advised  him  a  certain  wash  that  tinged 
without  dyeing ;  it  vvas  a  secret,  t  it  he  did  not 
care  mentioninfj  it;  he  told  him— it  was  the  very 
thing;  he  ordered  a  fivc-and-sixpenny  bottle 
from  London,  and  the  effect  was  astonishing. 
Had  I  ever  had  excavation  of  blood  on  the  head  ? 
Sometimes  the  effect  of  injudicious  bathing. 
Could  he  recommend  me  any  wash  for  the  head  ? 
Certainly  he  could.  Had  1  never  heard  of  his 
celebrated  Golden  Oil  ?  Agents  all  over  London 
— cases  sent  away  every  day — surprised !  Desk 
full  of  letters — sent  oiSf  that  morning  a  case  of 
six  to  Hon.  Mr.  Foozle,  Whitewash  Villa,  Wor- 
cester. A  letter  yesterday  from  Captain  O'Toole, 
some  castle  ncai-  Dublin,  couldn't  remember  the 
name  of  the  castle ;  letter  from  Dr.  Hardbox, 
mentioniu":  astonishing  effect  of  oil  on  Mrs.  Black- 
line,  who  iiad  evinced  symptoms  of  baldness  in 
lateral  regions  of  the  scalp — at  once  tonic, 
cleanser,  and  strengthener.  The  miserable  Lon- 
don pomades  left  a  deposit  and  turned  acid — 
that  was  the  end  of  it — turned  acid.  This  was 
what  he  lived  by,  making  the  Golden  Oil.  Dip- 
pington  season  only  three  months  ;  couldn't  live 
without  patent  for  Golden  Oil.  Did  I  see  that 
transparent  bottle?  that  was  the  beautiful  and  nu- 
tritious Golden  Oil.  Did  I  see  that  dark  liquid  ? 
that  was  the  Royal  Odoriferous  Fluid  expressly 
made  to  be  used  with  it,  and  which,  shaken 
together,  formed  a  mellow  and  invaluable  cream. 

My  personal  friend  Coxen,  who  calls  his  boat 
by  the  aphonistic  name  of  "  Help  me  and  I'll 
help  you,"  is  a  good  type  of  the  Dippiugton 
boatmen.  He  has  not  a  quick  imagination,  nor 
is  he  lightning-quick  at  repartee,  out  he  is  a 
brave,  honest,  stolid,  unflinching,  faithful,  crafty 
old  sailor,  and  I  respect  him,  though  he  docs 
hammer  for  half  an  liour  at  the  same  idea,  and 
leave  it  at  the  end  of  this  time  rather  bruised, 
distorted,  and  misshapen.  His  craft  (I  don't 
refer  to  the  "  Friend  in  Need"  sailing-boat) 
consists  in  himself  ti-ying  to  charge  you  twice 
as  much  per  hour  as  any  one  else,  and  in  scud- 
ding you  out  to  such  a  distance  from  any  knomi 
land  that  no  canvas  wing,  or  flying  jib,  or 
any  shaking  out  of  canvas,  will  get  you  in  at 
the  time  you  expected  and  intended  to  pay 
for ;  otherwise  he  is  a  rare  old  Neptune,  and  liis 
stories  of  diving,  smuggling,  and  wrecking,  throw 
great  light  on  the  manners,  customs,  and  moral 
standard  of  Dippington,  which,  with  its  golden 
and  emeraldinc  sea,  and  its  chalky  ramparts  of 
cliff,  I  take  to  be  quite  a  type  of  sea-side  places. 

It  is  a  sight  to  sec  him  with  his  massy  red 
braces,  a  foot  wide  each,  crossing  his  indigo- 
coloured  Jersey,  tnac  fits  his  brawniy  chest  and 
arms  like  a  Norse  body-suit  of  mail,  his  enormous 
full-bodied  breeches,  reaching  up  almost  to  his 
arm-pits,  his  tdert,  nimble  feet  (sailors'  feet  are 
generally  small),  cased  in  canvas  shoes,  his  strong 
brown  hands,  white  at  the  knuckles,  grasping 
lightly,  yet  surely,  the  familiar  oar,  whose  broad 
blades  force  the  boat  on  with  such  quick,  strong, 
and  equal  pulse.  As  my  young  fnend  Parkins 
sits  gravely  holding  the  tiller-ropes  and  nodding 
at  us  (mc  and  Coxen),  as  we  bend,  like  two  por- 
tions of  the  same  body,  simultaneous  at  the  oars. 
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Coxen,  like  Dogberry,  prides  himself  on 
"  having  had  losses. '  If  right  was  right,  and  all 
things  was  as  they  should  do,  which  they  aiu't, 
Coxen  would  be,  by  his  own  account,  tlie  lord 
of  half  Dippiugtou.  If  you  ask  him  how  all 
these  enormous  territories  passed  from  the  family 
of  Coxen,  he  will  tell  you,  with  a  grave  shake 
of  the  head,  "  that  it  was  all  the  want  of  lam- 
ing" that  got  it  all  "signed  away."  There 
cannot  be  the  smallest  doubt  that  Coxcn's  (let 
me  see)  uncle's  father — no,  aunt's  sister — no 
— yes — father's  uncle's  mother — was  descended 
from  two  East  Indian  captens,  Capten  Mover 
and'Capten  Redwood,  which  came  to  Dippington 
to  moor  quietly,  and  left  their  property  tied 
up  by  the  most  solemn  oaths  and  specific  direc- 
tions to  tlic  Coxen  family  to  descend  lineally 
and  inalicuiibly.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about 
this,  because  Coxen  knows  where  to  lay  bis  hand 
on  the  house  in  Dippington  whose  best  room 
contains  a  portrait  ot  Captain  Redwood  in  an 
oval  gilt  frame,  and  laying  his  h^md  on  a  tcr- 
restriiu  globe ;  and,  moreover,  the  captains 
lie  togetuer  under  a  flat  black  stone  just  as 
you  enter  to  the  right  of  St.  Lawrence's 
church  ;  and  not  only  that,  sir,  there  is,  or  was, 
in  the  same  church  a  glass  case,  through  which 
▼ou  sec  the  worthy  captain's  will,  leaving  so 
much  bread  and  meat  to  certain  inhabitants  of 
St.  La\vrence*s  parish.  And  if  anything  else  was 
wanted,  there  was  a  pilot  as  died  last  June  was 
a  twelvemonth,  as  told  him  (John  Coxen)  over  a 
glass  of  rum  and  a  pipe  in  the  parlour  of  the 
Tartar  Frigate  Inn,  that  there  was  parties  who 
could  speak  about  that  'ere  pier  property  if  they 
had  a  mind ;  and,  what  was  more,  he  (Coxen)  had 
seen  maps  of  the  property  which  covered  the 
site  of  tlie  present  Exmouth  Crescent,  and  all  the 
ground  where  the  pier  now  stood.  How  the 
alienation  occurred,  no  one  could  see,  but  all  he 
knew  was,  that  there  was  an  uncle  of  his  who 
always  knew  what  lawyer  to  go  to  for  a  pound, 
and  1  suppose  he  was  told  that  the  site  of  cer- 
tain property  could  not  be  secured  without  him, 
and  ihat  it  was  of  no  consequence,  and  "  sich- 
like,"  and  so  it  went,  all  through  "a  want  of 
lurning,"  in  a  certain  drunken  branch  of  the 
Coxen  family,  who,  if  "  right  was  right,"  ought 
to  be  gcn'lcmen. 

On  a  morning  misty  with  intense  heat,  I  and 
Parkins  stroll  down  to  the  Pier-gate  by  ap- 
pointment, to  meet  Coxeu,  and  take  a  row 
and  sail  up  the  Sour  river  towards  Shingle- 
wich.  The  machines  are  all  down  on  the  beach, 
like  an  encampment  of  Tartar  gipsies  in  an 
inundated  steppe — a  cutter  with  sunburnt  sail 
is  passing,  dark  in  shadow.  The  bathers  are 
bobobg  up  and  down  like  floats  fidgeting 
under  a  nibble.  The  delicious  emerald  water 
is  rumbling  in,  and  frothing  and  spLishiug  about 
the  scarlet  wheels  of  the  machines,  and  rolling 
in  froth  on  the  shore,  as  if  white  soapsuds  were 
being  swilled  out,  Redgauntlet  sort  of  am- 
phibia, in  flaming  plush  breeches  and  bare 
tect,  are  riding  on  draggle-tailed  horses  at  a 
merry  trot  knee-deep  into  the  sea,  to  link  to  the 
machines,  whose  open  doors    announce    their 


ripeness  for  return  to  land.  A  fop  in  Tweed 
suit  has  just  loafed  by  with  an  umbrella  up- 
frightful  example  of  a  nen-ous  and  debilitated 
age.  Children  arc  grubbing  about  in  buff 
suppers  and  with  wooden  spades,  as  if  to  be  a 
"  navvy"  or  a  gold-diggerwerc  the  natural  object 
of  every  man.  The  snore,  rolled  brown,  level, 
and  iiard  by  the  sea-mangle,  is  strewn  with  little 
green  films  and  scarlet  roots  and  purple  shreds 
of  seaweed,  and  here  and  there  are  piled  with 
strips  of  parchment-looking  fucus  and  oladdered 
tea-leaves-looking  refuse  of  the  waves.  The 
green  liglit  on  the  pier,  that  looked  last  night  so 
spectral  in  the  gloom,  is  invisible ;  the  distant 
Knock  Sand  and  the  North  Foreland  have  no 
star  lit.  There  is  a  fretted  sparkle  on  the 
waves,  and  on  the  rolling  crest  of^thc  surf  there 
is  a  ^low  as  of  gold  plate.  The  bathing-women 
are  floating  out  like  Norse  witches  wading  out 
to  cui-se  a  departing  vessel  and  fling  a  iovl 
wind  on  its  track,  as  the  falconer  whistles  his 
Peregrine  after  a  flying  heron  out  on  the  cliff. 
The  llowcrs  sway  and  nod,  and  mock  at  the 
danger,  and  the  lark  sings  above  the  barley  that 
rolls  in  glosses,  like  the  wind  over  an  animal's  fur. 

Now  we  pass  down  the  pier,  passing  the 
shipwrights  Dusy  with  their  heavy  hammers, 
boiling  tar,  and  caulking,  and  piecing  the  ship's 
skeleton  m  the  dry  dock ;  the  old  boatmen  with 
red  button-holes  of  eyes  and  worn-out  tele- 
scopes ;  the  boys  playing  in  boats ;  the  life-boat, 
with  its  padded-looking  sides ;  the  floating 
shells  of  boats,  like  empW  green  pea-cods  ;  the 
htigebuoys  of  the  Trinity  Efcuse,looKing  likefloals 
used  by  giants,  or  enormous  iron  tungi — and 
we  are  in  Coxen's  boat,  stepping  by  a  ship-boy 
of  dandy  habits,  who  is  washing  his  shoes  and 
bare  legs  with  a  stray  cabbage-leaf. 

We  are  in,  past  the  keen-edged  steamers,  the 
yachts  and  pleasure-boats,  and  the  dense, 
wedging  sound  of  the  shipwrights'  hammers; 
past  the  cranes  and  clicking  capstans  and  water- 
steps,  and  dredging-machines,  and  sluices,  and 
great  black  and  white  diamond  buoys  that  tell 
strange  vessels  silent  tidings  of  the  depth  of 
water  in  the  harbour. 

We  are  off.  There  has  been  a  scrambling  out 
of  oars,  a  hauling  of  ropes,  an  unbending  of 
sails.  We  skim  round  the  fort-like  angle  of  the 
pier,  with  its  massy  stonework  and  its  green- 
slinied  and  barnacle-crusted  bulwarks,  and  are 
out  at  sea.  The  nor'-west  catches  the  sail  and 
strains  it  out;  we  leap  and  dance  over  the 
luminous  water,  which  seems  like  so  much 
opaque  sunshine — yesterday's  sunshine  in  fact 
— faster  than  those  white-tipped,  omega-shaped 
gidls  that  float  questioning  round  our  little  red 
thread  of  a  flag.  The  boat  drives  like  a  steam- 
plough  through  a  trough  of  the  waves,  or  dips 
down  on  one  side  till  the  gunwale  nearly  lips 
the  tide.  A  boat  lagging  along  slowly  in  the 
opposite  direction,  looks  at  us  admiringly,  and 
one  of  the  sailors  in  it  hums  something,  "  What 
did  he  say,  Coxen  ?" 

"  Only  a  weise  of  a  hold  song,"  smiles  Coxen 
— " '  Oh,  scudding  under  easy  sail,' — and  we  was 
scudding  just  then,  sir,  like  flying  Isaac,  as  they 
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say.  N<m,  it's  a  carious  tiling" — on  tliesc  re- 
flective occasions  Coxcn  always  stopped  rowing, 
tucked  one  oar  under  his  knee,  took  off  his  cap, 
wiped  the  "  prespiration"  from  his  forehead,  and 
leant  forward  with  appropriate  gesture,  laying 
the  chopped  fore-finger  of  one  hand  in  the 
woody  palm  of  the  other — "  now,  it's  a  curious 
thing,  sir,  that  a  man  in  a  boat  always  thinks 
tliat  the  boat  he  see  is  going  faster  than  he  is. 
Many's  the  time  as  we've  been  going  like  glory, 
and  the  gentleman  I've  been  a  ro^inng  of  seen 
another  boat  not  half  as  fast  as  we  was,  and,  says 
he,  'Lord,  Coxen,  ho'w  that  boat  is  walking 
along  !  what  a  lively  boat  V  says  he,  '  Coxen ;' 
but  it  ain't  my  place,  you  know,  to  say  anything; 
so,  on  I  pulls. 

"Tliere,"  said  he,  "that's  the  Belly  Yiew 
(Belle  Vue)  Tavern,  and  now  we  steer  straight 
across  for  the  buoy  there,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  out  by  Shellncss ;  but  to  return,"  said  he, 
"  about  that  there  crinkle  on  tire  water.  People 
often  says  to  me,  'Why,  dear  me,  Coxen,  how 
could  you  tell  the  wind  was  commg  ?'  Ignorant 
them  Londoners  as  the  dirt  you  tread  on,  and 
worse  too.  Pull  home,  sir ;  keep  time,  not  too 
quick ;  capital  stroke,  sir ;  keep  your  oar  a  little 
more  in.  I've  been  out  once  before  to  the 
Goodwin  Sands  this  morning,  with  a  young  gen- 
tleman and  lady.  I  think  as  they  was  a  courting 
—I  think  they  was." 

Coxen  here  rambled  on  to  a  Ibng  and  intricate 
statement  of  his  ill-luck  during  the  last  year. 
This  was  an  inexhaustible  subject  with  him.  He 
had  a  little  house  to  let  just  up  by  the  Subscrip- 
tion Billiard-room  on  the  South  Parade ;  he  had 
not  let  it  yet — such  a  thing  liad  never  happened 
before  for  twenty  years.  As  for  his  old  woman, 
she  never  went  out  for  fear  of  anybody  coming, 
but  "  yesterday  a  young  fcllar  in  the-  town  who 
had  been  in  the  Lanceers,  came  back  from  India, 
and  was  brought  in  from  the  pier  with  a  band, 
and  in  conies  Mrs.  Jones  from  next  door,  and 
says,  'Come  along,  Mrs.  Coxen,  put  on  your 
bonnet,'  says  she,  'and  come  down  and  hear  the 
band.'  Away  went  my  wife.  Why,  will  you 
believe  it,  sir,  in  that  very  hour  comes  aladvand 
gentleman  to  see  the  house,  drat  it !  Then  there 
was  him  and  the  boats,  when  he  ought  to  have 
been  painting  and  doing  'cm  up  for  the  season, 
he  was  out  m  a  lugger  off  the  Goodwin  Sands, 
looking  out  f(ir  salviijre — (pull  left-hand  tiller, 
rope,  sir;  leave  that  Duoy  to  the  right)— and 
now,  when  he  ought  to  be  looking  out  for  gen- 
tlemen and  sailing  parties,  he  had  to  snatch  a 
moment  or  two  to  paint  and  do  up  the  Smiling 
Sally  and  the  Friend  in  Need." 

Coxen's  notions  about  the  morality  of  salvage 
were  peculiar,  and  would  not,  perhaps,  be  thought 
orthodox  out  of  Dippington,  as  you  will  see.  I 
asked  him  about  tlw  wrecks  in  general,  and  he 
again  tucked  liis  oar  under  his  leg,  and  volun- 
taercd  a  yarn. 

"  It's  hard  life,  sir,  out  there  by  tSiem  sands, 
when  a  hcjivy  sou'-sou'-wcst  is  blowing,  and 
there's  no  rum  or  baccy  aboard.  Ifai-tt  work 
beating  round  the  nine  miles  of  Goodwin  Sands, 
and  the  sea  washing  over  you,  so  that  you  can't 


look  to  windward,  aud  it  po«ts  off  your  back  in 
bucket  fuls.  Sooner  be  off  the  Knock  Sand,  or 
the  Galloper,  or  plain  out  in  the  Guii  Way  than 
that.  There  we  lay  four  nights,  running,  niavbe, 
half  asleep  in  the  roads;  no  room  for  beds  m  a 
hoveller ;  half  on  wateh,  ten  of  us  altogether, 
and  maybe  rousted  out  twice  a  niglit,  and 
frightened  out  of  your  wits." 

1  asked  if  they  gave  warning  to  vessels  tlmt 
they  saw  likely  to  get  on:  vtai  burial-pit  of 
sailors. 

"  No,"  said  Coxen,  with  a  sarcastic  shake  of 
the  head,  "  not  wc ;  wc  don't  rough  it  for  that. 
Captains  wouldn't  give  us  anything  for  giving- 
them  notice.  We  are  there  to  get  'em  on,  not 
to  prevent  'em  getting  on.  It  was  only  last 
week  we  were  there  getting  up  pig-iron,  with  the 
nipping  tongs  as  we  use,  from  a  wreck,  and  we 
were  rousted  out  by  the  watch,  because  a  French 
brigwas  going  between  us  Mid  the  sand.  Another 
moment,  by  the  Lord,  and  she'd  have  been  safe 
on,  when  one  of  our  mates  cries  out,  '  Helm  a 
stai-board !'  and  she  was  off  it.  We  asked  him 
afterwards,  but  he  couldn't  tell  wliy  he  cried  out 
— he  couldn't  help  it." 

I  thought  to  myself  of  the  old'  story  of  the 
dumb  boy  speaking,  and  of  the  natural  outcry  of 
the  heart ;  tut  I  said  nothing. 

"  Wllen  the  Goodwin  lighthouse  sends  up  a 
rocket  we  know  it  is  time  to  go  off,  for  some- 
ship  is  in  distress,  and  off  we  bundles.  Often 
and  often  the  men  in  the  Croodwnn  lidit-ship, 
who  mayn't,  whatever  happens,  leave  to  help  any 
wreck,  near  the  drownding  men  a  singing  out, 
thougli  they  are  two  miles  off.  Sometimes  when 
we  get  out  we  finds  the  ship  a  bumping  and 
bumping,  and  driving  and  tearing,  and  the  sand 
all  in  a  boil  round  them,  and  the  waves  ripping 
off  their  cojiper." 

"  Great  moment,"  says  Parkins,  leaning  for- 
ward with  the  strained  tiller-ropes  in  hie  hands, 
his  nautical  straw  hat  and  blue  ribbon  on  one 
side,  his  spectacles  in  a  glass  stare  of  expecta- 
tion, his  cigar  going  out  in  his  hand ;  "  the  joy  of 
saving  a  human  lire,  the  transport  mid  tears  of 
gratitude !" 

"  Not  they,"  says  Coxen,  winking  at  a  passing 
gull ;  "  not  a  bit  of  it.  Last  December  twelve- 
month as  ever  was,  will  you  believe  me,  gentle- 
men, a  vessel  had  gfonc  down,  and  we  was 
patroUing,  as  you  or  I  might  do,  round  the 
Goodwin,  looking  out  for  strav  casks  ^  an 
anker  of  brandy,  or  summut  of  that  sort.  vV  ell, 
we  heard  a  scream,  and  went  up  and  found  a 
man  clinging  to  a  spar.  We  went  np  and  picked 
up  a  young  Piencnman,  who  had  been  clinging 
there  nine  hours,  till  his  hands  would  scarcely 


nursed  them  up,  and  rubbed  them,  and  gave  'cm 
clothes  and  some  mm,  and  I'll  be  hai  ',  \iy 
when  wc  met  them  in  High-street.  !d 

even  speak  to  us ;  but,  then,  there  is  um.  uuiig, 
they  was  jiarley  voos." 

"Do  you  find  I  hem  on  tkeir  knees,"  iisked 
Phrkins,  timidly. 
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"  We  never  find  them  prayinjj,  or  sliriekin^,  or 
notliing;  sometimes  they  have  been  a  drinking, 
and,  in  that  case,  often  they  won't  leave  the 
vressel,  say  what  you  wiH,  and  swear  and  curse 
at  you." 

"  And  what  do  you  do,"  said  Parkius,  "  in 
these  distressing  circumstances  P" 

"  Do  ?"  said  Coxen,  indignantly,  as  if  all  mtj 
for  anything  but  a  family  who  "bad  lost  their 
property  through  want  of  leaniing  was  wasted 
— •'  do,'yoiiTig  gentleman  ?  why,  leave  'em  alone 
— leastwise  if  it  is  the  master  or  capten;  if  it 
is  only  a  common  sailor,  the  rest  force  liim  into 
the  boat — generally." 

"Do  they  cheeV,"  says  Parkins  the  enthu- 
siastic, "wlien  they  see  the  gallant  fellows 
coming  to  their  rescue  ?" 

"  Not  they.  What  has  ever  put  such  things 
into  your  head?"  said  Coxen.  "I  nerer 
touches  'em  either,  till  we  have  made  a  re- 
gular barmiin  what  we're  to  get,  or  onr  damage 
Tf-onldn't  t)e  much.  Generally  the  leak  is  coming 
in  hot  and  fast  on  them,  for  a  vessel  gets 
above  its  mast-head  in  the  Goodwins,  in  three 
tides,  and  they  want  us  at  the  pumps,  and  tre- 
mcnius  hard  tney  work  us,  and  then  sometimes 
wonT  give  us  even  a  Schnapps  over.  '  What  for 
on  English  talk  always  so  much  about  Schnapps? 

no  Scnnapps  for  you.'  They  arc  of  all  sorts  : 
some  think  nothing*  at  aH  about  it,  others  again 
cut  it  close  and  ni^arly — there's  where  it  is ; 
and  when  the  salvage  money  comes  it  has  to  be 
divided  among  a  many  hantls.  We  saved  a  ship 
last  year,  a  German  emierrant  vessel  from 
Bremen,  and  got  four  hundred  pound  for  it 
in  the  Salvage  Court,  and  the  Admiralty  don't 
allow  money  as  isn't  well  earned,  and  I  got 
only  thirty-five  pound  out  of  it.  Unlucky 
vessel  that  was,  too  ;  diing  if  it  didn't  run  agjiinst 
Dippington  picrtrying  to  come  in  !  Well,  all  her 
goods  were  taken  out  and  rcshippcd  for  Bremen. 
Back  they  went,  and  came  here  again  in  another 
vessel,  and  dang  if  that  didn't  rasp  the  same 
place  and  all  but  go  down,  too  ?  There  is  a  luck 
about  some  things." 

"  Were  these  Germans  gratefd  ?"  said  L 

"  They  were  that,"  saia  Coren,  bending  Ti- 
tanically  to  his  oar ;  "  they  hidolised  me  sure-ly. 
Wouldn't  leave  nohow ;   and  if  1  went  into  a 

fuoKc-house  they  all  came  too,  and  stopped  till 
rot  up  to  go." 

I  pomtea  to  some  gulls,  looking  like  specks 
of  froth  thrown  from  a  wave,  that  were 
dipping  and  wheeling  round  the  sole  of  an  old 
shoe  tliat  was  tied  to  a  pole  in  the  river  to  mark 
the  practicable  current.  The  "  leather,"  as  it 
is  called,  alternating  with  "  twigs,"  placed  in, 
probably,  just  as  tney  were  in  Xing  Canute's 
time. 

•Coxen  looked  at  the  wild  bii-ds  with  the  tender 
eye  of  a  farmer  looking  at  his  own  poultry. 
"  Yes,"  said  he,  *'  they  don't  come  much  here 
till  the  winter ;  in  the  summer  they  keep  out  at 
sea.  Lord !  you  should  see  them  stalking  about 
the  Goodwin  Sands"  (Coxen  mostly  spoke  of 
them  as  the  Goodins)  "at  low-water,  as  large  as 
fowls,  looking  out  for  drownded  men." 


"  Have  yon  ever  been  to  London,  Coxen  P" 

"Yes,"  said  Coxen.  "When  I  goes  I  like 
to  see  Has  tier's  and  the  Monymewt,  and  the 
thenytres.  Lord  ?"  (tucking  the  oar  af^aa 
chattily  under  Lis  left  kg),  "how  the  gent» 
as  come  down  here  do  like  to  get  out  of 
that  suffoca!t)ing  place !  '  Coxen,'  says  they  to 
me,  'howglaal  am  to  get  out  of  that  filthy 
London  !'  What  with  the  bags  and  rats,  I  think 
they  has  a  hard  time  of  it ;  aud  all  1  wonder  is, 
with  the  jamming  of  houses  and  people,  they 
escape  being  smothered." 

Trom  this  our  conversation  turned  to  rats, 
about  which  I  told  Coxen  the  story  of  how,  in 
Greorge  the  Fu-st's  time,  the  brown  rat  came 
from  Norway,  and,  killing  all  the  indigenoiw 
black  rats,  conquered  tlie  country.  Bat  Coxen, 
putting  aside  this  story,  would  have  it  that 
London  was  the  centre  of  all  rats  as  well  as  of 
all  evil.  "  There  was  a  craft,"  said  he,  "  the 
Simon  Taylor,  laden  with  sugar,  as  struck  and 
was  sinking  just  as  me  and  my  mates  was  a 
coming  up  in  our  lugger.  One  of  us  stuck  hts 
crowban-  in  the  coatmg  of  the  mast,  and  found 
the  sliip  was  choke-full  of  rats  all  under  where  the 
wedges  of  the  mast  was.  I  tell  you  what,  sir, 
liiose  rats  will  get  so  numerous  that  the  sailors 
have  to  put  victuals  and  drink  for  t-hem  ree'lar, 
or  they  eat  the  very  planks  through.  They'll 
eat  the  horn  buttons  off  the  sailors'  jackets, 
and  the  thick  skin  off  the  heels  of  the  men  as 
they  lie  in  their  hammocks. 

A  broad  vein  (rf  dull  purple,  here  spreading 
through  the  light  chrysolite  green  of  the  sea, 
arrested  Coxeu's  weather  eye,  who  declared,  as 
it  moved  along,  that  it  must  be  a  "  school"  of 
mackerel.  It  proved  to  be  only  the  flving  shadow 
of  a  grey  cloud,  but  it  was  sufficient  to  turn  the 
conversation  on  fishing,  for,  just  at  that  moment, 
row  after  row  of  floatmg  cork,  branded  with  the 
letters  of  their  owners'  names,  indicating  sunk 
lobster-pots,  brought  us  on  to  some  busy  boats 
of  fishermen,  who  were  diawing  un  the  net  cajjes^ 
weigiited  with  flints,  inside  wbicm  hung  strings 
of  dead  plaice. 

A  word  of  mine  about  the  fislung  cormorants 
of  China  and  the  chance  of  taming  the  fishing 
eagle,  led  Coxen  to  curious  revelations  of  the 
fish  world;  about  the  devil-fisli,  the  jelly-fish, 
the  fiddle-fish  (shaped  like  the  butt  of  a  fiddle), 
the  stotter,  and  especially  the  dog-fish,  the 
special  enemy  of  the  fishermen  of  Dippington 
and  everywhere  else. 

"  Lor(i  !"  says  Coxen,  "  you  should  see  how 
them  dog-fish  tear  bits  out  of  the  net,  and 
swallow  the  lobster-nets  right  down  in  their 
hurry  to  get  at  the  fish.  I  don't  mean  the 
piggy-dogs,  the  fellows  all  over  prickle*  dke, 
out  the  spur-dogs,  the  largest  ones.  The 
fishermen  know  when  they  are  coming,  they  can 
smell  'cm  a  long  way  off,  when  the  dogs  are 
coming  iu  packs  after  the  whitings,  they  are  so 
oily  and  ranky.  Why,  I  saw  one  just  now  on 
tlie  pier  as  we  pushed  off  that  one  could  not 
bear  one's  nose  near.  They're  as  bad  as  the 
gannet,  that  the  sailors  declare  lift  up  the  net 
for  each  other  to  get  the  herrings  out.' 
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Here  we  sighted  two  Hastings  fishing-luggers 
in  which  a  crew  of  sturdy  giants  in  orangy 
blouses,  under  their  black  patclied  and  tawny 
sails,  were  uproariously  shouting  and  rejoicing 
at  having  secured  a  boat  and  a  half,  fourteen 
thousand  herrings,  in  one  night. 

This  event  having  passed,  we  returned  to 
the  dog-fish,  iust  as  our  boat  passed  a  ruined 
castle  on  a  cliff",  whose  broken  towers  cut  dark 
against  the  great  sliining  disc  of  the  setting 
sun. 

I  inquired  if  the  wliiting  were  a  peculiarly 
timid  fish. 

"  Tiiat's  right,"  said  Coxen,  dipping  his  oar 
in  the  water  to  try  the  depth  ;  "  they  run  from 
them  dog-fish  like  a  rat  from  a  dog,  or  a  mouse 
from  a  cat.  You  see,  sir,  the  herrings  are  too 
fast  for  them  till  the  nets  stop  them,  so  that 
directly  they  come  up  to  the  nets  they  gap  at 
them ;  so  when  tiiey  do  catch  these  customers 
the  mentake  and  cut  them  uppiecemeal,orstretch 
them  across  with  a  spritsail-yard.  Same  with  crabs. 
Don't  you  buy  those  red  prawns  they  hawks 
about,  they're  only  bastard  shrimps.  We  have 
no  prawns ;  they've  left  the  coast  these  twenty 
year.  I  can  remember  wlien  I  used  to  go  on  the 
main  head  and  pass  the  net  up  the  weeds  off  the 
pier,  and  hear  them  rustle  in — a  good  basketful. 
The  haddock,  too,  has  left  the  ooast.  I  don't 
know  whether  their  food  is  gone,  or  how  it  is. 
I  remember  when  they  were  a  dozen  for  a  shil- 
ling in  these  pai'ts." 

These  parts  meant  Splashington  beacb,  which 
was,  by  tliis  time,  scraping  our  keel. 

KOWING  AT   KIPPINGTOX. 

The  greatest  jealousy  exists  between  the 
people  of  Dippington  and  those  of  the  adjoining 
watering-place  of  Splashington,  "The  Splashing- 
ton people,"  accordmg  to  Coxen,  "are  all  bounce 
— awful  bounceable  they  are,  surely.  Their  boats 
are  idlays  the  best  and  the  fastest,  and  when  a 
gentleman  asks  them  to  have  a  nip  of  grog,  they 
allays  mention  a  shilling's  worth." 

"  Bragging  fellows  ?" 

"  That's  riglit.  Splashington  for  pluck,  is  their 
cry,  and  Dipi)ingtou  for  money."  Coxen  had 
never  seen  tiie  liJce  of  them,  he  hadn't. 

Indeed,  there  had  once  been  a  regatta  at 
Dippington,  and  he  (Coxen)  had  to  pick  his 
crew,  and  he  chose  two  Splashington  men  who 
■was  good  hands,  they  was;  but  they  came 
after  a  boosing  party  of  three  days,  during  which 
they  had  eaten  scarcely  anything,  and  so  lost. 
"  Oh,  they  were  a  queer  lot,  tliey  were,  at  Splash- 
ington— no  account  at  all." 

Now  came  Parkms's  rowing  lesson. 

"  Keep  time,  sir ;  no  chopping  like  a  nian-of- 
war's-mau — hands  closer  together,  sir — oar  more 
aft,  sir — now  well  home  !" 

The  "  well  home"  consisted  in  Parkins's 
missing  the  surface  of  the  water,  "  catch- 
ing a  crab,"  and  being  nearly  knocked  off  his 
seat. 

More  directions,  to  Parkins's  confused  and 
troubled  mind :  "  Dip  your  oar  a  little  deeper  iu 
the  water,  sir — to  the  end  of  the  blade !  It  is  no 


exertion  if  you  lean  well  back,  and  then  pull  the 
oar  liome — well  home. 

Coxen  might  be  right,  and  rowint  'may  be  no 
exertion,  but  Parkins  certainly  at  tliat  moment 
looked  as  if  it  was.  His  coat  was  off,  his  braces 
undone,  his  face  a  vivid  carmine. 

Steer  straight,  sir,  for  the  Belly  View  Taveni 
— keep  time,  sir,  or  it's  no  use — the  faster  you 
go,  you  see,  the  worse  you  does.  Now,  one- 
two  !" 

And  so  we  returned  to  Dippington. 

A  BOOK. 

It  is  one  of  the  numerous  festivals  kept  in 
honour  of  the  Madonna,  we  will  suppose.     The 
scene,   a  hill    village    among    the  Apennines, 
which  the  traveller  crosses  between  Ancona  and 
the  Eternal  City,  not  very  far  from  either  of 
those  grand  marts  of  sacerdotal  tromperie,  the 
"Holy  House  of  Loretto,"  and  Assisi,  the  birth 
and  burial  place  of  the  great  Meudicaiio,  St. 
Francis.     Ihe   village   consists  of  one  rudely 
paved  street,  at  one  end  of  which  is  the  only 
substantial-looking  house  in  the  place,  the  widls 
of  which  were  covered  with  numerous  placards, 
all   headed   with  an   ill-printed  representation 
of  the  Papal  arms,  and  the  ever-present  sym- 
bolical   keys.      This    house,   in   short,    is   the 
bodil.y    presentment    of    civil    government    iu 
Querceto,  as  our  village  shall  be  called.    Two 
or     three    remarkably    dingy    and    ill-looking 
officials  are  yawning  on  a  bench  at  the  open  door, 
and  occasionally  exchanging  with  the  peasants 
scraps  of  dirty-white  paper,  half  printed,  half 
written  on,  and  covered  with  grit,  for  certain 
payments  of  cash  counted  out  with  long  and 
difficult  process  of  calculation  in  coins  of  in- 
finitesimal value.     What  the  designation  of  this 
department  may  be,  I  know  not ;  but  it  is  evident 
that  "  government,"  in  Querceto,  means  paying 
cash.     Half-way  up  the  street  two  paii's  of  Papal 
gendarmes  ai-e  sauntering  along  the  middle  of 
the  causeway.    They  are  tall,  good-looking  fel- 
lows, and  the  only  wcll-dressea  and  apparently 
well-fed  individuals  the  eye  can  rest  on  in  the 
place.     At  the  other  and  upper  end  of  tlie 
village,  which  runs  up  a  steep  hill,  is  the  church, 
with  its  principal  front  facing  down  tlie  street. 
The  great  door  is  open,  and  looks,  as  seen  from 
the  blazing  sunlight  of  the  street,  like  the  yawn- 
ing   mouth    of   a    dark   cavern,    at    the    far 
end   of   which    are    seen    a  number  of   sym- 
metrically    disposed     twinkling     little     stars 
of    rather  lurid   light.      They   are    tlie   .'dt^r 
candles.    The   four   or   five  priests,  who  have 
to   get  such  living  as  they  may  out  of  the 
poverty  of  this  little  community,  are  busily  at 
work  iu  the  church.    It  is  their  harvest-day. 
Two  are  saying  mass  at  the  high  altar,  one  at  a 
side  akar,  and  one  sitting  half  concealed  in  a 
very  tumble-down  little  box,  hearing  confessions. 
A  penitent  is  kneeling  on  either  side  of  the  box, 
with  his  face  close  to  the  little  grating  which 
gives  communication  with  the  holy  father  inside ; 
and  a  long  train  ai-e  waiting  their  turn  to  con- 
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fess.  Numerous  strong-boxes,  with  small 
slits  in  their  covers,  are  fixed  in  yarious  con- 
spicuous sjKits  of  the  building ;  and  inscriptions 
above  them  explain  that  the  nioney  to  be 
dropped  into  them  is  "  for  the  altar  of  Our  Lady 
of  the  Seven  Sorrows ;"  "  for  the  souls  in  purga- 
tory;" "for  the  chapel  of  Our  Lady  of  tlie 
Rosary"  (who  seems  to  have  "no  connexion 
with  the  other"  lady  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
nave) ;  "  for  the  altar  of  the  blessed  St.  Antony 
of  Padua,"  and  such-like  other  necessitous  per- 
sonages and  purposes. 

Alinost  the  whole  population  of  the  village 
and  the  neighbouring  hills  is  gathered  in 
and  in  front  of  the  church.  The  men  wear 
blue  frieze  coats  with  short  square-cut  tails, 
dark-green  velveteen  breeches,  thick  home- 
knit  woollen  stockings,  and  dust-coloured 
buckled  shoes.  The  smarter  among  them  add  to 
this  costume  a  scarlet  waistcoat.  The  women 
have  long  blue  linsey-woolsey  gowns,  tied  round 
them  immediately  below  the  armpits,  and  the 
square-folded  napkin  on  the  head,  which  espe- 
cially marks  the  female  peasant  of  the  Roman 
States.  But  these  are  tlie  aristocracy  of  the 
congregation.  Around  the  door  of  the  church 
are  a  crowd,  of  much  wilder  and  rougher  ap- 
pearance— shepherds  from  the  hills,  bare-footed 
and  bare-legged,  and  clad  in  jackets  made  of  the 
skins  of  tiieir  flocks,  hairy-faced  and  shaggy- 
breasted  men,  whose  oulv  covering  is  a  licmpcu 
shirt,  and  breeches  of  the  same  material ;  and 
women  in  rags,  making  no  claim  to  any  describ- 
able  form  or  colour.  This  sort  of  suyiplementary 
congregation  extends  far  down  the  street,  and  a 
long  line  of  devotees  are  kneeling,  rank  behind 
rank,  down  the  middle  of  it,  composed  mostly  of 
women,  but  tailing  off  into  a  party  of  half-naked, 
Murillo-like  children,  all  duly  kneeling,  with 
hands  upraised  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  but 
every  now  and  then  momentarily  withdrawn 
from  supplication,  to  administer  a  punch  or  a 
slap  to  a  neighbour  worshipper. 

in  the  midst  of  all  this  crowd,  on  one  side  of 
the  great  church  door,  and  backed  against  the 
wall  of  the  building',  is  the  temporary  stall 
of  the  itinerant  vendor  of  devotional  appurte- 
nances. A  few  planks  on  trestles,  arranged 
into  a  long  counter,  and  two  or  threi;  upriglits 
at  either  end,  support  a  light  penthouse  roof, 
necessary  for  protecting  the  goods  and  their 
l)roprietor  from  the  sun.  The  counter  is  covered 
witli  a  coarse  white  cloth,  and  displays  a  variety 
of  commodities.  The  dealer  is  a  long,  lank, 
unwholesome-looking,  greasy-parchment-skinned 
man,  dressed  in  brown-black  habiliments,  either 
made  in  humble  imitation  of  the  sacristan  style, 
or  from  the  cast-off  spoils  of  some  of  his  ecclesias- 
tical friends  and  patrons.  He  sits  at  one  end  of 
his  long  counter,  and  his  fingers,  which  seem  to 
need  no  supervision  from  his  e^es  for  the  work, 
are,  with  the  aid  of  a  pair  of  pincers,  busily  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  rosaries  out  of  ^rass 
wire  and  little  wooden  beads.  The  conditions 
of  the  trade  require  that  the  articles  should  be 
sold  at  a  very  few  halfpence  each,  and  tliat  they 
should  nevertheless  afford  a  profit  of  more  than 


cent,  per  cent. ;  for,  as  it  may  be  easily  ima- 
gined, this  has  to  be  shared  witli  the  sacerdotal 
shearers  of  the  flock,  whose  patronage,  both  as 
regards  recommendation  of  his  wares  and  per- 
mission to  expose  thein  for  sale  at  the  door  of 
the  sacred  edifice,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  his 
trade. 

Truly  extraordinary  is  the  variety  of  ob- 
jects which  are  found  to  unite  the  requisite 
conditions.  Little  pe^vter  medals,  intrinsic- 
ally worth,  perhaps,  a  penny  a  dozen,  be- 
come cheap  at  a  penny  a  piece  when  they  have 
absolutely  been  blessed  by  the  Pope  in 
person.  And  the  most  curious  fact  with  regard 
to  these  much-coveted  talismans,  which  are  sold 
by  thousands  to  the  peasantry,  is  that,  for  the 
most  part,  they  really  have  been  blessed  as  war- 
rantea.  In  irreverent  heretic  minds  the  sus- 
picion would  arise  that  it  would  be  found  easier 
and  just  as  effective  to  say  that  they  had  been 
blessed.  But  the  little  bits  of  pewter  actually 
have  been  blessed  by  the  Sovereign  Pontitf. 
Then  there  are  abundance  of  little  crucifixes 
cast  in  mixed  metal  of  various  colours :  an 
article  of  which  more  particulars  might  in 
all  probability  be  heard  at  Birmingham.  Vile 
woodcuts,  some  coarsely  daubed  with  paint, 
representing  some  saint  with  a  hatchet  stick- 
ing in  his  skull,  or  the  naked  bodies  of  half 
a  dozen  men  and  women  standing  in  sheets 
of  flame  up  to  the  middle,  or  the  Madonna 
a|)pcaring  in  gorgeous  coloured  raiment  to  some 
favoured  worshipper,  contribute  largely  to  the 
stock  in  trade.  Rosaries  are  a  great  article.  The 
most  costly  objects  consist  of  little  waxen  dolls  re- 
clining on  \)eds  of  white  wool  in  glass-topped  boxes 
surmounted  by  a  cross ;  ornamented  metal  holv; 
water  vases  for  hanging  up  at  the  bed  head '; 
and  larger  crucifixes  for  nailing  as  charms  against 
the  house  door.  Then  there  is  the  litera- 
ture, of  which  one  little  book  I  buy  is 
a  choice  specimen.  And  for  all  these  articles — 
notwithstanding  the  payments  at  the  placard- 
covered  house  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
village,  notwithstanding  tlie  numerous  beg- 
ging-boxes inside  the  church,  and  notwith- 
standing bare  feet,  bare  legs,  and  very  poorly 
furnished  cupboards  at  home — there  is  a  brisk 
sale. 

Such  was  the  sort  of  scene  which  was  going 
on  when  and  where  I  bought  "  A  Book,"  the 
existence  of  which  I  humbly  think  it  wholesome 
that  some  in  England  should  know  of. 

Mv  book  is  entitled,  "Copy  of  a  Prayer 
found  in  the  Sepulchre  of  our  Lord  in  Jeru- 
salem." It  is  printed  at  Rome  "by  superior 
permission,"  but  without  date.  It  is  a  mis- 
nomer to  call  it  a  prayer — which  it  is  not,  in 
any  sense.  A  few  lines  of  preface  state  that  it 
was  preserved — after  having  been  found  at  Jeru- 
salem, it  is  to  be  supposed — "  by  his  Holiness 
and  by  Charles  the  Fifth  in  their  oratories,  in 
boxes  of  silver."  Tiie  author  seems  to  consider 
the  present  pontiff  and  Charles  the  Fifth  con- 
temporaries ;  but  this  is,  probably,  only  a  slip  of 
the  pen. 

Tlie  work  opens   thus .  "  Saint   Elizabeth, 
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Queen  of  Hunguj,  Saint  Matilda,  aad  Saint 
Bridget,  being  anxious  to  know  some  particulars 
of  tSe  Passion" — I  omit  the  great  name  that 
follows  here — "  made  especial  prayer,  in  answer 
to  which"  tlie  Diviuc  Teacher,  whose  great  name 
I  omit  a^atn,  "  appeared  to  them,  speaking  to 
them  as  follows." 

The  text  proceeds  (I  translate  it  with  scrupulous 
and  literal  exactness)  thus :  "  My  beloved  ser- 
▼ants,  know  that  the  armed  soldiers  were  an 
kundred  and  twenty-five  in  number.  Those 
who  led  me,  when  I  was  boimd,  were  thirty- 
three.  The  executioners  were  thirty-three.  The' 
blows  which  they  gave  me  on  the  head  were 
thirty.  When  I  was  taken  in  the  garden,  to 
make  me  get  up  from  the  ground,  they  gave  me 
an  hundred  and  five  kicks.  The  blows  given  by 
the  hand  on  my  head  and  on  my  breast  were 
an  hundred  and  sixty -eight.  I  received  eighty 
blows  on  the  shoulders.  I  was  dragged  with 
cords  and  by  the  hair  twenty-three  times.  The 
spittings  on  my  face  were  thirty  in  namber; 
stripes,  six  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-six. 
On  my  body  I  received  an  hundred  wounds,  and 
an  hundred  on  my  head.  They  gs^e  me  a  thrust, 
which  was  mortal  I  remained  on  high  on  the 
cross,  by  the  hair,  two  hours.  At  one  time  I 
l»eathed  forth  an  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
sighs.  I  was  dragged  by  the  beard  twenty- 
three  times.  The  pricks  of  the  thorns  on  my 
head  were  an  hunored.  Mortal  punctures  on 
the  forehead  were  three.  The  wounds  which  I 
received  from  a  thousand  soldiers  who  conducted 
me,  were  five  hundred  and  eiglit.  They  wlio 
guided  me  were  three.  The  drops  of  blood 
which  I  shed  were  four  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  eighty. 

"  To  any  person  who  will  recite  seven  Paters 
and  seven  Avee,  for  the  space  of  twelve  suc- 
cessive years,  to  make  up  the  number  of  the 
drops  of  blood  which  I  shed,  and  who  shall  live 
like  a  good  Christian,  I  grant  five  boons." 

The  five  boons  are  set  forth  as  follows  : 

"1.  Plenary  indulgence,  and  remission  of  all 
sins. 

"  2.  He  shall  be  free  from  the  paioB  of  purga- 
tory. 

"3.  If  he  should  die  before  completing  the 
twelve  years,  it  shall  be  all  the  same  as  if  he 
had  completed  them. 

"  4.  He  shall  be  as  if  he  were  a  martyr,  or  had 
shed  his  blood  for  the  holy  faith. 

"5.1  will  come  down  from  heaven  to  eart.h  for 
his  soul,  and  for  those  of  his  relatives  to  the 
fourth  generation." 

These  are  the  advantages  to  be  obtained  by 
the  twelve  years'  Paters  and  Aves.  But  these 
promises  do  not  by  any  meaus  comprise  all  the 
oeuefits  obtainable  from  this  incom])arable  half- 
pennyworth of  letter-press.  The  wonderful  book 
proceeds  as  follows : 

"  Whoever  shall  carry  tliis  Orazione  about 
hiaa  shall  not  die  by  arowning,  or  by  other 
disastrous  end,  nor  by  sudden  death.  He  shall 
escape  from  contagion,  from  the  pestilence, 
from  being  struck  by  lightning;  and  he  shall 
DOt  die  without  coutession.     He  shall  be  freed 


from  his  enemies,  from  the  pursuit  of  justice" 
(a  great  tem})tation  this  to  certain  likely  classes 
of  purchasers)  "and  from  all  maLTolcnt  and 
false  witnesses.  Women  in  childbed,  liavine 
tliis  about  theui,  shall  be  immediately  delivered, 
and  shall  be  out  of  all  danger.  In  the  houses 
where  there  shall  be  a  copy  of  this  Orazione, 
there  shall  be  no  treachery  or  other  evil  things ; 
and  forty  days  before  his  death  (I  translate 
literally,  and  without  omission)  he  shall  see  the 
blessed  Virgin  Mary." 

Who  would  not  spend  a  halfpenny  on  such 
terms,  even  if  it  were  his  last  ?  It  is  not  ne- 
cessary, observe,  even  to  read  a  word  of  the  mi- 
raculous little  book.  That  mif^ht  exclude  a 
large  number  of  purchasers  from  the  market. 
But,  neither  will  one  copy — except  in  the  case  of 
that  household  copy  which  is  to  protect  an 
entire  family,  from  each  other  apparently — serve 
for  more  than  one  individual.  The  talisman  must 
be  carried  about  the  person. 

The  book  concludes  with  an  anecdote  ex- 
planatory and  exeraplificatory  of  its  opera- 
tion ;  and  a  remarkably  strong  case  of  its 
efficacy  under  difficult  circumstances  has  been 
selected. 

"  A  certain  captain,  wliile  travelling,  saw  a  head 
which  had  been  cut  from  the  body.  That  deca- 
pitated head  spoke.  It  said,  '  Since  you  are 
going  to  Barcelona,  O  traveller,  bring  me  a 
confessor  that  I  may  confess  myself ;  f^.r  three 
days  ago  I  was  killed  by  thieves  and  assassins, 
and  I  am  not  able  to  die  without  confessing 
m  yself.'  A  confessor  having  been  conducted  to 
that  spot  by  Uie  captain,  the  living  head  con- 
fessed itself,  and  then  forthwith  died.  And  this 
Orazione  was  found  upon  it." 

Now  is  it  not  matter  for  sadness  in  all  true 
men,  whatever  their  creeds  or  opinions,  to  find  an 
European  government,  at  this  period  of  the 
world's  civilisation,  shutting  out  from  its  people 
the  rudiments  of  real  instruction,  and  providing 
them  with  such  mental  food  as  this  ?  Providing 
them  with  it,  and  selecting  it  for  them;  for, 
the  system  of  press  censorsnip  and  supervision 
of  the  vendors  of  such  articles,  which  is  most 
strictly  enforced  in  the  Papal  States,  saddles  the 
governmf  nt  with  this  responsibility.  Is  it  not 
evident  ti  At  a  people  among  whom  such  state- 
ments and  promises  can  find  acceptance,  must 
be  far  from  any  conception  of  real  Christianity  ? 
Indeed,  tliis  is  abundantly  well  known  to  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  those  populations. 
Englishmen  at  home  who  have  beloved  ac- 
quaintances and  friends  among  English  Ca- 
tiiolics  (as  we  all  have),  and  who  justly  respect  and 
honour  them,  are  apt  to  think  that  it  is  mere  odium 
theologicum  and  exaggerated  Protestant  sec- 
tarian fanaticism,  which  can  assert  thatnumbers  of 
the  Catholic  populations  of  Central  and  Southern 
Italy  are  in  fact  pagan  in  sentiment,  idea,  and 
practice.  But  they  are,  too  often  and  in  great 
masses,  to  all  effects  and  purposes,  whether 
moral,  rclisious,  or  intellectuid,  as  mudi  pagans 
as  wlien  their  fathers  sacrificed  pigeons  to  Juno 
and  Ceres,  instead  of  sacrificing  candles  to  one 
Madonna,  speci:dly  powerful  over  one  class  of 
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events,  at  one  altar,  and  to  another  Madonna, 
good  fbr  Influcnckg  a  dlffercat  sect  of  luattcrii, 
at  another  altar. 

'~  NUMBEli  186. 

My  godfathers  and  godmothers  at  mv  baptism 
gave  me  the  cognomen  of  John — my  whole  uaiuc 
i»  simply  John  Moouer,  not  a  hard  name  to 
write,  or  read  when  wrilteji;  aLso,!  sliouldtliiuk— 
and  I  am  an  unprejudiced  man — not  hard  to  re- 
member, but,  what  is  easy  for  many,  seems,  in 
certain  localities,  by  no  means  so.  I  am  ad- 
dicted to  grumbling,  so  my  wi£e  says,  and  that 
cxcelleiit  woman  is  always  right— at  least  so 
she  makes  out.  I  may  have  an  opinion  of  my 
own  on  the  subject,  but  that  is  neither  here  nor 
there.  I  wo»i't  deny  that  I  have  my  "a-ievauces, 
and  feel  that  the  only  veut  for  them  is  bj 
grumbliug;  besides,  it's  my  privilege;  I  enjoy  it 
m  common  with  every  Euglishmau,  and  it  is  not 
one  that  I  feel  disposed  to  give  up.  Now,  I 
h»v£  had  something  on  my  mind  for  a  very  con- 
siderable time.  Mrs.  Mooner  says  she  is  tired 
of  hearing  about  it;  the  subject  is  interdicted  at 
the  fiunily  breakfast-table,  and  I  feci  that  my 
only  resource  is  to  make  public  the  great  wrong 
that  I  have  suffered,  and  I  am  certain  that  the 
justice  of  my  complaint  will  be  acknowledged  by 
every  one ! 

Not  a  long  time  ago  business  took  me  to  town, 
and,  hoping  to  be  aole  to  return  to  the  country 
almost  immediately,  I  put  up  at  the  Great  Cen- 
trifugal Railway  Hotel,  of  which  I  had  heard 
much,  and  I  considered  it  would  suit  my  purpose 
very  well  for  the  limited  period  of  my  stay  in 
liondon.  I  arrived — engaged  a  room,  the 
jimnber  of  which  was  186 — sent  my  lugjagc  up, 
and  started  on  my  business — found  that  I  sliould 
have  to  remain  a  couple  of  days  at  least,  but, 
congratulating  myself  on  getting  into  such  good 
quarters,  rather  rejoiced  than  otherwise !  I 
stjroUed  into  the  coffee-room  at  about  one 
o'clock,  looked  around  for  anything  in  the  shape 
gf  a  waiter,  but  not  a  soul  was  to  be  seen !  I 
tan  a  stoui  man,  require  a  good  deal  of  nourlsh- 
meut,  and  as  regularly  as  the  sun  goes  round 
ttie  earth  so  do  1,  at  half-past  one,  liave  a  mutton 
diop  and  a  pint  bottle  of  beer.  But  OjU  tlie 
present  occasion  T  gazed  at  what  I  may  term 
Tacancy.  ^Finely  pamted  walls,  covered  with 
representations  of  vases  of  flowers,  fruits,  game 
of  all  sorts,  hanging  up  most  temptingly  within 
reach ;  magnificent  damsels  in  not  too  much 
elothiog,  witii  unmeaning  smiles  ou  their  faces, 
which  seemed  to  invite  one  to  partake  of  the 
delicacies  of  which  they  apparently  were  the 
guanUnn  angels ;  enormous  windows,  with  not 
much  of  a  look  out,  titoagli;  tables,  chairs, 
knives  and  forks,  tumblers  and  napkins,  with 
all  the  usual  array  commonly  seen  in  a  respect- 
able coffee  room :  but  there  were  no  atteaidants, 
and  I  suppose  I  nmj  ask,  without  appearing 
cynical,  wliat  earthly  use  all  these  fine  things 
arc  when  I  can't  get  any  one  to  briug  me  what 
I  want.  If  I  had  not  been  hungry  I  might  have 
enjoyed  all  this  display,  but,  being  so,  its  only 


effect  ou  me  was  to  increase  my  appetite,  and,  as 
I  had  oiilv  had  ;i  cu;i  of  tea  ana  a  bit  of  toast 
at  .  I  considered  that  I  had 

a  1  itthing  more  substantial 

at  hull-pasl  uue.  Of  course,  jt's  always  the  way, 
I  had  no  time  to  get  anythiiig  £t  to  cat  when  I  left 
home.  Mrs.  IVIooner  did  not  make  her  appear- 
ance tiU  ten  mijiutes  before  I  left,  and  when  1  ven- 
tured to  complain,  told  me  I  was  always  prum- 
bling,  and  if  1  had  oiUv  told  her  tlie  niglit  before 
that  I  was  going  by  the  early  train,  everything 
would  have  oeen  ready,  and  as  it  was,  slie  aid  not 
know  I  was  going  at  all !  I  told  her  in  reply  that 
she  ought  to  have  known,  and  that  any  wife  of 
common  sense  would  liave  done  so !  Grumbling, 
indeed  !     I  think  I  may  well  grumble. 

I  now  tried  the  bcfls,  and  went  round  the 
room  pulling  them  one  by  oae,  as  each  seemed 
to  fail  in  bringing  any  waiter  up.  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  they  were  constructed  ©a  a  new 
principle,  for  when  pulled,  they,  instead  of 
soundmg  a  good  peaJ,  gave  out  but  one  soJitarv 
ting!  and,  after  keeping  pretty  well  at  this 
fatiguing  work,  I  began  to  wisa  myself  fairly 
back  with  Mrs.  Mooner.  I  found  out  after- 
wards that  there  was  not  the  slightest  objection 
to  any  one  ringing — not  the  slightest !  You 
might  ring  as  often  as  you  liked;  out  as  to  any- 
thiug  like  an  answer  to  the  summons  that  was 
another  thing !  Eventjially  an  individual  in  a 
white  tie  sidled  up,  asking  if  I  had  rung.  Too 
hungry  to  waste  words,  and  bridling  my  impa- 
tience, I  simply  remarked  that  I  had  applied  my 
digits  fourteen  times  to  the  white  nobs  stuck  in 
the  walls,  and  should  feel  glad  if  something  could 
be  brought  immediately.  Waiter  asks  for  my 
number.  "  Number  !"  said  I ;  "  what  number  ?" 
"  Number  of  your  room,  sir  ?" 
"Oh,  186.  Mr.  Mooner."  He  rapidly  re- 
tires to  a  side  door,  and  informs  some  one  who 
is  shrouded  in  a  most  mysterious  darkness,  tliat 
"  186  'uli  take  p'nt  bottle  o'  beer,  mutt'n  chop, 
'nd  pertaties."  Mark  this,  I  beg  I  Not  Mr. 
Moouer  would  take  this  or  that-— but  186 !  I 
waited  no  less  than  twenty-three  and  a  half 
minutes  before  it  was  brought,  and  then  the 
chop  was  raw,  and  the  potatoes  like  brick-l)ats ! 
Satisfactory,  certainly ;  but  what  was  the  use  of 
complaining?  My  eye  fell  ou  a  "carte." 
Mecnanicaily  taking  it  up,  I  read  at  the  foot  a 
notice  to  the  effect  that,  if  any  one  was  kept 
waiting  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after 
ordering  anything,  would  tlicy  kindly  ijifonn  the 
manager  ?  Of  course  I  would — he  should  hear 
all  about  it.  And  I  dare  say  I  might  have  done 
something  in  that  way,  but  I  perceived  the 
room  was  full,  and  amiost  every  one  was  in 
much  the  sajne  plight  as  rr— >'*'  '^'^  1  bottled 
my  anger,  and,  walking  ot  1  of  the 

hall  porter  if  there  were  any  „.-.  i_.  uie? 

"  186,  I  think,  sir  ?  No  ;  there's  none."  I 
thought  that  lie  probably  did  not  know  my 
name,  though,  as  he  was  well  informed  as  to  my 
number,  he  ought  to  have  done  so;  however,  1  left 
my  card,  and  went  out.  On  mv  return,  I  was  met 
at  the  door  by  the  same  individual,  who  began, 
"  1S6, 1  think,  sir"  (ho  always  said  "  I  think. 
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sir,**  as  if  he  didn't  know  it);  "there's  a  gentle- 
man been  calling  for  you — left  his  card — sent  it 
to  your  room,- sir."  I  mildly  inquired  for  the 
name?  Pcalerdid  not  know — ^would  aak — 3id 
ask — ia  the  foliowins  manner: — "Stephen! 
what  was  the  gemman's  name  as  called  on  186?" 
I  could  stand  it  no  longer,  and  went  up-stairs. 
Why  was  I  to  be  thus  deprived  of  the  euphq- 
nious  name  which  had  descended  unblemished 
from  father  to  son  through  many  generations  ?  I 
objected  to  being  ticketed  in  this  way ;  I  still 
object ;  what  right  has  any  man  to  call  me  by 
the  number  of  my  room,  I  should  like  to  know  ? 
It  was  intolerable  ;  I  felt  I  was  a  marked  man. 
I  was  henceforth  to  take  my  place  amon|j  felons 
in  grey  clothes,  with  chains  round  theu*  legs, 
with  their  badge  and  number  placed  where 
every  one  could  see  it.  I  might  just  as  well 
have  186  written  ou  my  back.  Can  any  one 
tell  me  what  objection  tliere  can '  be  to  call  me 
by  my  own  name?  Mrs.  Mooner,  with  that 
perversity  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  a  distin- 

fuishiug  mark  of  her  character,  teUs  me  that 
'm  putting  myself  into  a  passion  about  nothing, 
and  it's  quite  necessary  in  a  large  establisliment 
to  adopt  numbers.  Such  nonsense !  I  dou't 
deny  tliat  it's  all  very  well    to  chalk  one's 

number  on   the  boots,   and But   what  do 

women  know  about  these  things  ?  as  I  said  to 
Mrs.  M.,  when  she  replied,  with  a  slight  ac- 
clivity of  tone,  that  she  didn't  want  to  hear  any 
more  about  it.  So  I  asked  her  if  she  had  ever 
been  called  "  186  ?"  which,  I  rather  think, 
settled  the  question,  for  she  walked  straight  out 
of  the  room.  Well,  I  won't  deny  I  was  terribly 
disgusted,  and  what  did  not  put  me  into  a 
"better  temper  was,  that  I  did  not  find  the  waiter 
as  civil  as  1  might  have  done.  I  should  like  to 
know  what  right  they  had  to  congi-egate  on  the 
landing,  and  laugh  as  I  went  by?  Is  that 
civility  ?  But  what  can  one  expect  when  every 
one  is  ticketed  like  a  prize  ox  ?     186  ! 

Dinner  came,  and  it  was  the  same  repetition 
of  insults  as  before.  Waiter,  who  is  a  mild  man 
in  appearance,  but  possessed  of  a  voice  of  great 
power,  demands  in  a  soft  whisper  if  I  will  have 
any  wine  ?  I  assent,  and  hint  that  I  should  like  it 
directly,  hoping  that  it  may  make  its  appearance 
before  I  have  quite  finished,  and  am  startled  by 
hearing  it  shouted  out  that  "186  'uU  take 
*arf  a  pint  of  sherry,  and  is  in  a  'urry."  But 
why  need  I  go  on  ?  It  is  too  melancholy  !  I  fell 
into  a  desponding  state,  and  soon  after  I  had 
finished,  retreated  hastily  into  the  reading-room, 
which,  in  my  distraction,  I  took^for  the  smoking- 
room,  and  no  sooner  liglitcd  a  cigar  than  I  was 
ignominiously  turned  out  by  an  officious  waiter. 
Finding  my  way  to  the  proper  apartment,  and 
sinking  into  an  easy-chair,  I  fell  into  a  dreamy, 
unconscious  stupor,  the  smoke  gradually  ceased 
to  issue  in  graceful  curls  from  my  mouth,  and 
ere  long  I  was  fast  asleep.  With  the  rapidity 
with  which  scenes  in  sleep  only  pass  before  the 


vision,  I  found  myself  at  one  time  driving  a  cab 
about  the  streets— the  number  of  my  badge 
"'186 !"  which  badge  I  hud  to  show  every  five 
minutes.  TIir  cab  seemed  to  fly  faster — I  was  a 
railway  official — a  ticket  collector — my  number 
was  still  186  !  Arriving  at  the  destination  of  the 
train,  I  found  myself  transferred  to  some  line 
regiment,  my  "general  number,"  by  some  extra- 
ordinary fatality,  was  186  !  This  was  evidently 
my  number — 1  was  186,  and  186  was  John 
Mooner.  I  groaned  under  the  oppression,  till, 
turning  like  the  worm  that  has  been  trodden 
on,  ana  committing  some  misdemeanour,  I  was 
drummed  out  of  the  army,  and  made  a  felon  for 
life  !  It  is  needless  to  add  that  my  number  was 
the  same !  I  know  not  what  eventually  I  mi»ht 
not  have  become,  but  one  day  some  gunpowder 
blew  up  and  sent  me  into  the  wet  dock  close  by, 
at  least" it  appeared  so  to  me,  though  I  am  glad 
to  say  it  was  only  a  ridiculous  waiter,  who,  in 
opening  a  bottle  of  soda-water,  which  he  de- 
clared T  had  ordered,  had  allowed  the  cork  to 
fly  out  with  a  noise  like  a  sky-rocket,  and  for 
fear  that  that  would  not  have  been  sufficient  to 
wake  mc,  had  obliginglv  directed  it  towards  me. 
The  conseqiience  was  that  my  hat  was  knocked 
off  my  head,  and  I  was  wet  through.  Starting 
up,  I  spluttered  forth  my  anger,  asking  what  he 
meant  by  his  abominable  clumsiness  ?  His  only 
reply  was : 

"Soda-water,  sir?  186,  I  think,  sir." 
"  No,  sir — no  soda-water,  sir !  I  never  ordered 
any !"  I  thundered  out. 

"  Beg  pard'n,  sir.  Soda-water  for  186,  sir — 
ordered  to  bring  it  up." 

What  was  the  use  of  arguing  the  matter  ?  So 
I  drank  what  there  was  left,  and  determining  to 
have  it  all  out  on  paper,  said  not  another  word, 
and  left  the  room. 

I  don't  wish  to  bore  any  one,  and  if  I  say  too 
much  I  may,  so  I  only  add  that  ou  retiring  to 
rest  I  was  astonished,  not  to  sav  alarmed,  at  the 
very  small  size  of  the  bed.  (The  pillow,  also, 
was  evidently  wasting  away,  probably  from  an 
attack  of  atrophy,  vniile  the  covering  was  ridi- 
culous in  quantity  and  texture.  I  passed  a 
most  fearful  ni^ht ;  to  say  that  I  slept  would 
be  simply  playing  with  the  truth.  1  left  the 
hotel  next  morning — business  or  no  business — 
am  back  again  inthe  bosom  of  my  family,  and  sliall 
take  very  good  care  never  to  go  to  the  Great 
Centrifugal  Railway  Hotel  again. 


Now  ready,  price  !»., 
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Book  Tin;  Second.    The  Golden  Thread. 

CHAPTER  XXIV.   DRAWN  TO  THE  LOADSTONE  ROCK. 

In  such  risings  of  fire  and  risings  of  sea — the 
firm  earth  shaken  by  the  rushes  of  an  angry 
ocean  whicli  had  now  no  ebb  but  was  always  on 
the  How,  higher  and  higher,  to  the  terror  and 
wonder  of  tJie  beholders  on  the  shore — thro^ 
years  of  tempest  were  consumed.  Three  more 
birthdays  of  little  Lucie  had  been  woven  by  the 
golden  thread  into  the  peaceful  tissue  of  the 
life  of  her  home. 

Many  a  night  and  many  a  day  had  its  inmates 
listened  to  the  echoes  in  the  comer,  with  hearts 
that  failed  them  when  they  heard  the  thronging 
feet.  Eor,  the  footsteps  had  become  to  their 
minds  as  the  footsteps  of  a  people,  tumultuous 
under  a  red  flag  and  with  their  country  declared 
in  danger,  changed  into  wild  beasts,  by  terrible 
enchantment  long  persisted  in. 

Monscigncur,  as  a  class,  had  dissociated  him- 
self from  the  plienomenon  of  his  not  being  ap- 
preciated :  of  his  being  so  little  wanted  in  France, 
as  to  incur  consideraole  danger  of  receiving  his 
dismissal  from  it,  and  this  life  together.  Like  the 
fabled  rustic  who  raised  the  Devil  with  infinite 

Eains,  and  was  so  terrified  at  the  sight  of  him  that 
e  could  ask  the  Enemy  no  question,  but  imme- 
diately fled ;  so,  Alonseigneur,  after  boldly  read- 
ing the  Lord's  Prayer  oackwards  for  a  great 
number  of  years,  and  performing  many  other 
potent  spells  for  compelling  the  Evil  One,  no 
sooner  beheld  him  in  his  terrors  than  he  took  to 
his  noble  heels. 

The  shining  Bull's  Eye  of  the  Court  was  gone, 
or  it  woidd  nave  been  the  mark  for  a  hurri- 
cane of  national  bullets.  It  had  never  been  a 
good  eye  to  see  with — had  long  had  the  mote  in 
it  of  Lucifer's  pride,  Sardanapulus's  luxury, 
and  a  mole's  blindness— but  it  had  dropped  out 
and  was  gone.  The  Court,  from  that  exclusive 
inner  circle  to  its  outermost  rotten  ring  of  in- 
trigue, corniption,  and  dissimulation,  was  all 
pne  together.  Royalty  was  gone;  had  been 
besieged  in  its  Palace  and  "  suspended,"  when 
the  last  tidings  came  over. 
The    August   of    the   year   one    thousand 


seven  hundred  and  ninety-two  was  come,  and 
Monseigneur  was  by  this  time  scattered  far  and 
wide. 

As  was  natural,  the  head-quarters  and  great 
gathering-place  of  Monseigneur,  in  London,  was 
Tellson's  Bank.  Spirits  are  supposed  to  haunt 
the  places  where  their  bodies  most  resorted,  and 
Monseigneur  without  a  guinea  haunted  the  spot 
where  his  guineas  used  to  be.  Moreover,  it 
was  the  spot  to  which  such  French  intelligence 
as  was  most  to  be  relied  upon,  came  quickest. 
Again :  Tellson's  was  a  munificent  house,  and 
extended  great  liberality  to  old  customers  who ' 
had  fallen  from  their  high  estate.  Again: 
those  nobles  who  had  seen  the  coming  storm  in 
time,  and,  antici]iating  plunder  or  confiscation, 
had  made  provident  remittances  to  Tellson's, 
were  always  to  be  heard  of  there  by  their  needy 
brethren.  To  which  it  must  be  added  that  every 
new  comer  from  Franco  reported  himself  and  his 
tidings  at  Tellson's,  almost  vs  a  matter  of  course. " 
For  such  variety  of  reasons,  Tellson's  was  at  that 
time,  as  to  French  IntelligeTiee,  a  kind  of  High 
Exchange ;  and  this  was  so  well  known  to  the 
public,  and  the  inquiries  made  there  were  in 
consequence  so  numerous,  that  Tellson's  some- 
times wrote  the  latest  news  out  in  a  line  or  so 
and  posted  it  in  the  Bank  windows,  for  all  who 
ran  through  Temple  Bar  to  read. 

On  a  steaming,  misty  afternoon,  Mr.  Lorry  sat 
at  his  desk,  and  Charles  Damay  stood  leaning  on 
it,  talking  with  liim  in  a  low  voice.  The  peni- 
tential den  once  set  apart  for  interviews  with 
the  House,  was  now  the  news-Exchange,  and 
was  filled  to  overflowing.  It  was  within  half  an 
hour  or  so  of  the  time  of  closing. 

"But,  although  you  are  the  youngest  man 
that  ever  lived,"  said  Charles  Damay,  rather 
hesitating,  "  [  must  still  suggest  to  you " 

"  I  understand.  That  T  am  too  old  P"  said 
Mr.  Lorry. 

"  Unsettled  weather,  a  long  journey,  uncertain 
means  of  travelling,  a  disorganised  country,  a 
city  that  may  not  even  be  safe  for  you." 

"My  dear  Charles,"  said  Mr.  Lorry,  with 
cheerful  confidence,  "you  touch  some  of  tho 
reasons  for  my  going :  not  for  my  staying  away. 
It  is  safe  enougli  for  me ;  nobody  will  care  to 
interfere  with  an  old  fellow  of  hard  upon  four- 
score when  there  are  so  many  people  there 
much  better  worth  interfering  with.  As  to  its 
being  a  disorganised  city,  if  it  were  not  a  dis- 
organised city  there  would  be  no  occasion  to 
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send  somebody  from  our  House  here  to  our 
House  there,  who  knows  the  city  and  the  busi- 
ness, of  old,  tmA  Ti  in  Tcllson's  confidence.  As 
to  the  unceitwu  travettiuj^  t\w  long  jowuey,  and 
the  winter  weatlier,  if  1  were  Jiot  prepared  io 
submit  myself  to  a  few  inconveniences  for  the 
sake  of  Tellson's,  after  all  these  5<ears,  wbo 
ought  to  be  P" 

"  I  wish  I  were  going  myself,"  said  Charles 
Damay,  somewhat  restlessly,  and  like  one  think- 
ing aloud. 

"  Indeed  !  You  are  a  pretty  fellow  to  object 
and  advise  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Lorry.  "  You  M'ish 
you  were  going  yourself  ?  And  you  a  French- 
man bom  ?     You  are  a  wise  counsellor." 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Lorry,  it  is  because  I  am  a 
Frenchman  born,  that  the  thought  (which  I  did 
not  mean  to.  utter  here,  however)  has  passed 
through  my  mind  often.  One  caniK)t  hel|) 
thinking,  having  had  some  sympathy  for  tlie 
miserable  people,  and  having  abandoned  some- 
thing to  them,"  he  spoke  here  in  his  former 
thoughtful  manner,  "  that  one  might  be  listened 
to,  and  might  have  the  power  to  persuade  to 
some  restraint.  Only  last  night,  after  you 
bad  left  us,  when  I  was  talking  to  Lucie " 

"When  you  were  talking  to  Lucie,"  Mr. 
Lorry  repeated,  "  Yes.  I  wonder  you  aie  not 
ashaaied  to  mention  the  name  of  Lucie ! 
Wishing  you  were  going  to  France  at  this  time 
of  day !" 

"However,  I  am  not  going,"  said  Charles 
Darnay,  with  a  smile.  "  It  is  more  to  the  jiur- 
pose  that  you  say  you  are." 

"  And  1  am,  in  jilaiii  reality.  The  truth  is, 
my  dear  Charles,"  Mr.  Lorry  glanced  at  the 
distant  House,  and  lowered  his  voice,  "  you  can 
have  no  conception  of  the  difficulty  with  which 
our  business  is  transacted,  and  of  the  peril  in 
whicli  our  books  and  papers  over  yonder  arc  in- 
volved. The  Lord  above  knows  what  the  com- 
promising consequences  would  be  to  numbers  of 
people,  if  some  of  our  documents  were  seized 
oi-  destroyed ;  and  they  might  be,  at  any  time, 
you  know,  for  who  can  say  that  Paris  is  not 
set  afire  to-day,  or  sacked  to-morrow  !  Now,  a 
judicious  selection  from  these  with  the  least 
possible  delay,  and  tlie  bulging  of  thcnt,  or 
otheiwise  getting  of  them  out  of  hanm's  way,  is 
within  the  power  (without  loss  of  precious  time) 
of  scarcely  any  one  but  niyself,  if  any  one.  And 
shall  I  hang  back,  when  Tellson's  knows  this  and 
says  this — Tellson's,  whose  bread  I  have  eaten 
these  sixty  years— because  I  am  a  little  stiff 
about  tlie  joints  ?  Why,  I  am  a  boy,  sir,  to  half 
a  dozen  old  codgers  here !" 

"How  I  admire  the  gallantly  of  your  youthful 
spirit,  Mr.  Lorry." 

"  Tut!  NonscDse,  sir! — And,  my  dear  Charles," 
said  ^ix.  Lorry,  glancing  at  the  House  again, 
"  you  are  to  remember,  that  getting  things  out 
of  Piuis  at  this  present  lime,  no  matter  what 
things,  is  next  to  an  impossibility.     Papers  and 

Erecious  matters  were  this  very  day  brought  to  us 
ere  (I  speak  in  strict  confidence ;  it  is  not 
basiness-like  to  whisper  it,  even  to  you),  by  the 
strangest  bearers  you  can  imagine,  every  one  of 


whom  had  liis  head  hanging  on  by  a  single 
hair  as  he  passed  the  Barriers.  At  another 
time,  our  parcete  wooid  come  and  gn,  as  easily 
us  in  busineK-l3t«01d  England;  but  now,  every- 
thiAg  is  sk>|if>ed." 

"  And  do  you  really  go  to-night  ?" 

"  I  really  go  to-night,  for  the  case  has  become 
too  pressuig  to  admit  of  delay." 

"  Aiid  do  you  take  no  one  with  you  ?" 

"  All  sorts  of  people  have  been  proposed  to 
me,  but  T  will  have  uotning  to  say  to  any  of 
them.  1  intend  to  take  Jerry.  Jerry  has  been 
my  body-guard  on  Sunday  nights  for  a  long  time 
past,  and  I  am  used  to  him.  Nobody  will  sus- 
pect Jerry  of  beiu^  anything  but  an  English 
bulldog,  or  of  haMng  any  design  in  his  head 
but  to  fly  at  anybody  who  touches  his  master." 

"  I  must  say  again  that  I  heartily  admire 
your  gallantry  and  youthfulness." 

"  1  must  say  again,  nonsense,  nonsense ! 
When  I  have  executed  this  little  commission,  I 
shall,  perhaps,  accept  Tellson's  proposal  to  retire 
and  live  at  my  ease.  Time  enough,  then,  to 
think  about  growing  old." 

This  dialogue  had  taken  place  at  Mr.  Lorry's 
usual  ciesk,  with  ilonseigneur  swarming  within 
a  yard  or  two  of  it,  boastful  of  what  lie  would 
do  to  avenge  himself  on  the  i»scal-pcople  before 
long.  It  was  too  much  the  way  of  Moiiseigneur 
under  his  reverses  as  a  refugee,  and  it  was 
much  too  much  the  way  of  native  British  or- 
thodoxy, to  talk  of  this  terrible  llevolution  as  it 
it  were  the  one  only  harvest  ever  known  under 
tlie  skies  that  had  not  been  sown — as  if  nothing 
had  ever  been  done,  or  omitted  to  be  done,  that 
had  led  to  it — as  if  observers  of  the  wretched 
milhons  in  France,  ai«l  of  the  misused  and  per- 
verted resources  that  should  have  made  them 
prosjxjrous,  had  not  secu  it  inevitably  coming, 
years  before,  and  had  not  in  plain  words  recorded 
what  they  saw.  Such  vapouring,  combined  with 
the  extravagant  plots  oi  Mouseigueur  for  the 
restoration  of  a  state  of  things  that  liad  utterly 
exhausted  itself,  and  worn  out  Heaven  and 
earth  as  well  as  itself,  was  hard  to  be  endured 
without  sonic  remonstrance  by  any  sane  man 
who  knew  the  truth.  And  it  was  such  vapour- 
ing all  about  his  ears,  like  a  troublesome  con- 
fusion of  blood  in  his  own  head,  added  to  a 
latent  uneasiness  in  liis  mind,  which  had  already 
made  Charles  Darnay  restless,  and  which  still 
kept  him  so. 

Among  the  talkers,  was  Stryver,  of  the  King's 
Bench  Bar,  far  on  his  way  to  state  promotion, 
and,  Uierefore,  loud  on  the  theme :  brofiching  to 
Monseigneur,  his  devices  iW  blowing  tlie  people 
up  and  exterminatinf'  them  from  tlie  face  of  the 
earth,  and  doing  without  them  :  and  for  accom- 
plishing many  similar  objects  akin  intlK'ir  nature 
to  the  abolition  of  eagles  by  sprinkling  sfdt  on 
t.lie  tails  of  the  race.  Him,  Darnay  heard  with 
a  jmrticular  foeliug  of  objectiou ;  and  Daiuay 
stood  divided  bctwe<>n  going  away  that  he  migiit 
hear  no  more,  and  reuiainiug  to  iniei'pose  his 
word,  when  tlie  thing  that  was  to  be,  wont  on 
to  shape  itself  out. 

The  House  approached  Mr.  Lon^,  and  laying 
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a  soiled  aud  unopened  letter  before  biiu,  asked 
if  he  had  jet  discovered  any  traces  of  the  jwrson 
to  whom  it  was  addressed?  The  House  laid 
the  letter  down  so  close  to  Daruay  that  he  saw 
the  direction — the  more  quickly,  oecaosc  it  was 
his  own  right  luiinc.  The  address,  turned  into 
English,  ran :  "  Very  pressing.  To  Monsieur 
heretofore  tho  Marquis  bt.  Evre'moud,  of  France, 
Confided  to  the  cares  of  Messrs.  Tellson  aud  Co., 
Bankers,  Loudon,  England." 

On  the  marriage  morning.  Doctor  Ma- 
nctte  had  made  it  his  one  urgent  and  express 
request  to  Charles  Darnay,  that  the  secret  of 
this  name  should  be — unless  he,  the  Doctor,  dis- 
solved the  obligation — kept  inviolate  between 
them.  Nobody  else  knew  it  to  be  his  name ; 
faia  own  wife  had  no  suspicion  of  the  fact ;  Mr. 
Lorry  could  have  none. 

"  No,"  said  ^Ir.  Lorry,  in  reply  to  the  House ; 
"  I  have  referred  it,  I  think,  to  everybody  now 
licre,  aud  no  one  can  tell  me  where  this  gen- 
tleman is  to  be  found-" 

The  hands  of  tie  clock  verging  upon  the  hour 
of  closing  the  Bank,  there  was  a  general  set  of 
the  current  of  talkers  past  Mr.  Lorry's  desk. 
He  held  the  lettei*  out  inquiringly ;  and  Mou- 
seigncnr  looked  at  it,  in  the  person  of  this  plotting 
and  indignant  refugee  ;  and  ^foascigneur  looked 
at  it,  in  the  person  of  that  plotting  aud  indig- 
nant refugee ;  and  This,  That,  aud  The  Other, 
nil  had  sontetbing  disparaging  to  say,  in 
French  or  in  English,  concerning  the  Marquis 
who  was  not  to  be  found. 

"  Nepllew,  I  believe — but  in  any  case  degene- 
rate successor — of  tJic  polished  Marquis  who  was 
murdered,"  said  one.  "  Happy  to  say,  I  never 
knew  him." 

"  A  craven  who  abandoned  his  post,"  said 
another — this  Monseigneur  had  been  got  out 
of  Paris,  legs  uppermost  and  half  suffocated,  in 
a  load  of  hay — "  some  years  ago." 

"lufeoted  witii  the  new  doctrines,"  said  a 
third,  eyeing  tlte  direction  through  his  glass  in 
passing;  "set  himself  in  opposition  to  the  hist 
Marquis,  abandoned  tie  estates  when  he  in- 
herited tliem,  and  left  tliem  to  the  rullian  herd. 
They  will  recompense  him  now,  1  liopc,  as  lie 
deserves." 

"  Hey  r'  cried  the  blataat  Stry ver.  "  Did  he 
though  ?  Is  that  the  sort  of  fellow  ?  Let  us  look 
at  his  infamous  name.     D — n  the  fellow  !'< 

Darnay,  uuiible  to  restrain  himself  any  lon<?er, 
touclied  Mr.  Stry  ver  uu  the  shouldei',  and  said  : 

«  I  know  the  feUow." 

"  Do  yon,  by  Jupiter  ?"  said  Stryver.  "  lam 
sorry  for  it." 

«  Why  ?" 

"  Why,  Mr.  Darnay  ?  D'ye  hear  what  he  did  ? 
Don't  ask,  why,  in  these  tunes." 

"  But  1  do  ask  why." 

"  Then  I  tell  you  again,  Mr.  Darnay,  I  am 
sorry  for  iL  I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  putting 
any  such  extraorduiary  questions.  Here  is 
a  fellow,  who,  infectea  by  the  most  pestilent 
and  biai^phcnious  code  of  oevilry  that  ever  was 
known,  abandoned  liis  property  to  the  vilest  scum 
of  the  cartli  that  ever  did  murder  by  wholesale. 


and  you  ask  me  why  I  am  sorry  that  a  man  who 
instructs  youth  knows  him  ?  Well,  but  I'll  an- 
swer you.  1  am  sorry,  because  I  believe  there 
is  contamination  in  such  a  scoundrel.  That's 
why." 

ALiudful  of  the  secret,  Darnay  with  great  dif- 
ficulty checked  himself,  and  said :  "  You  ni.iy 
not  understand  the  gentleman." 

"  I  understand  how  to  put  you  in  a  corner, 
Mr.  Darnav,"  said  Bully  Stryver, "  and  I'll  do  it. 
"  If  this  fellow  is  a  gentleman,  I  don'l  under- 
stand him.  You  may  tell  him  so,  with  my  com- 
pliments. You  may  also  tell  liim,  from  me,  that 
after  abandoning  his  worldly  goods  and  position 
to  this  butcherly  mob,  I  wonder  he  is  not  at  the 
head  of  them.  But,  no,  gentlemen,"  said  Strj^ver, 
looking  all  round,  and  snapping  his  fingers,  "I 
know  something  of  human  nature,  and  I  tell 
you  that  you'll  never  find  a  fellow  like  this  fel- 
low, trusting  himself  to  the  mercies  of  such 
precious  juro/tyfty.  No,  gentlemen;  he'll  always 
show  'em  a  clean  pair  of  heels  very  cai'ly  in  the 
scuffle,  and  snetdc  away." 

With  those  words,  and  a  final  snap  of  his 
fingers,  Mr.  Stryver  shouldered  himself  iuto 
Fleet-street,  amidst  the  generid  approbation  of 
his  hearers.  Mr.  Lorry  and  Charles  Darnay 
were  left  alone  at  the  desk,  in  the  general  de- 
parture from  the  Bank. 

"  Will  you  take  charge  of  the  letter?"  said 
Mr.  Lorrv.     "  You  know  where  to  deliver  it  ?" 

"  I  do." 

"  Will  you  undertake  to  explain  that  we 
suppose  it  to  have  been  addressed  here,  on  the 
chance  of  our  knowing  where  to  forward  it,  and 
that  it  has  been  here  some  time?  " 

"  I  will  do  so.  Do  you  start  for  Paris  from 
here?" 

"  From  here,  at  eight." 

"I  will  come  back,  to  see  you  off." 

Very  ill  at  ease  with  himself,  and  with  Stryver 
and  most  other  men,  Daruay  made  the  best  of 
his  way  into  the  quiet  of  the  Temple,  opened  tlie 
letter,  aud  read  it.    These  were  its  contents : 
"  Prison  of  the  Abbaye,  Paris. 
"June  21,  1792. 
"  MONSIEUB.  HEJiEIOFOKE   THE   AIaEQUIS. 

"  After  having  long  been  iu  danger  of  my  life  at 
the  hands  of  the  vilh^,  I  have  been  seissed,  with 
great  violeuce  aud  indignity,  and  brouglit  a  long 
journey  on  foot  to  Paris.  On  the  road  I  have 
suffered  a  great  deal.  Nor  is  that  all ;  my 
house  has  been  destroyed — razed  to  the  ground. 

"The  crime  for  which  I  am  imprisoned. 
Monsieur  heretofore  the  Marquis,  aiul  for 
which  I  shall  be  suinincMied  before  the  tribunal, 
and  shall  lose  my  life  (without  your  so  gene- 
rous help),  is,  they  tell  mc,  treason  against  the 
majesty  of  the  people,  in  that  I  have  acted 
agmnsL  tiiem  for  au  emignuit.  It  is  in  vain 
1  represent  tiiat  I  have  acted  for  them,  and  not 
against,  according  to  your  commands.  It  is  in 
vain  I  represent  that,  l)el"ore  the  sequestration 
of  emigrant  property,  I  had  remitted  the  im- 
posts tliey  had  ceased  to  pay;  that  I  had 
collected  no  rent ;  that  I  Iiad  had  recourse 
to  no  process.    The  only  response  is,  that  I 
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have  acted  for  an  emigrant,  and  where  is  that 
emigrant? 

"  Ah  !  most  gracious  Monsieur  heretofore  the 
Marquis,  where  is  that  emigrant !  I  cry  in  my 
sleep  where  is  he  !  I  demand  of  Heaven,  will 
he  not  come  to  deliver  me !  No  answer.  All 
Monsieur  heretofore  the  Marquis,  I  send  my 
desolate  cry  across  the  sea,  hoping  it  may  per- 
haps reacli  your  ears  through  the  great  bank  of 
Tilson  known  at  Paris  ! 

"  For  the  love  of  Heaven,  of  justice,  of 
generosity,  of  the  honour  of  your  noble  name,  I 
supplicate  you.  Monsieur  heretofore  the  Mar- 
quis, to  succour  and  release  me.  My  fault  is, 
that  I  have  been  true  to  you.  0  Monsieur 
heretofore  the  Marquis,  I  pray  you  be  you  true 
to  me ! 

"  From  this  prison  here  of  horror,  whence  I 
every  hour  tend  nearer  and  nearer  to  destruc- 
tion, I  send  you,  Monsieur  heretofore  the 
Marquis,  the  assurance  of  my  dolorous  and  un- 
happy service. 

"  Your  afflicted, 

"  Gabellk." 

The  latent  uneasiness  in  Daniay's  mind  was 
roused  to  vigorous  life  by  this  letter.  The  peril 
of  an  old  servant  and  a  good  one,  whose  only 
crime  was  fidelity  to  himself  and  his  family, 
stared  him  so  reproachfully  in  the  face,  that,  as 
he  Avalked  to  and  fro  in  the  Temple  considering 
what  to  do,  he  almost  hid  his  face  from  the 
passers-by. 

He  knew  very  well,  that  in  his  horror  of  the 
deed  which  had  culminated  the  bad  deeds  and 
bad  reputation  of  the  old  family  house,  in  his 
resentful  suspicions  of  his  uncle,  and  in  the  aver- 
sion with  which  his  conscience  regarded  the 
crumbling  fabric  that  he  was  supposed  to  up- 
hold, he  had  acted  imperfectly.  He  knew  very 
well,  that  in  his  love  for  Lucie,  his  renunciation 
of  his  social  place,  though  by  no  means  new  to 
his  own  mind,  had  been  hurried  and  incomplete. 
He  knew  that  he  ought  to  have  systematically 
worked  it  out  and  supervised  it,  and  that  he 
had  meant  to  do  it,  and  that  it  had  never  been 
done. 

The  happiness  of  his  own  chosenEnglish  home, 
the  necessity  of  being  always  actively  employed, 
the  swift  changes  ana  troubles  of  the  time  which 
had  followed  on  one  another  so  fast,  that  the 
events  of  this  week  annihilated  the  immature  plans 
of  last  week,  and  the  events  of  the  week  fol- 
lowing made  all  new  again ;  he  knew  very  well, 
that  to  the  force  of  these  circumstances  he  had 
yielded : — not  without  disquiet,  but  still  without 
continuous  and  accumulating  resistance.  That 
he  had  watched  the  times  for  a  time  of  action,  and 
thai  they  had  shifted  and  struggled  until  the  time 
had  gone  by,  and  the  nobility  were  trooping 
from  France  by  every  highway  and  by-way,  and 
their  property  was  in  course  of  confiscation  and 
destruction,  and  their  very  names  were  blotting 
out,  was  as  well  known  to  himself  as  it  could  be 
to  any  new  authority  in  France  that  might  im- 
peach him  for  it. 

Bat,  he  had  oppressed  no  man,  he  had  im- 
prisoned no  man ;  he  was  so  far  from  having 


harshly  exacted  payment  of  his  dues,  that  he  liad 
relinquished  them  of  his  own  will,  thrown  him- 
self on  a  world  with  no  favour  in  it,  won  his 
own  private  place  there,  and  earned  his  own 
bread.  Monsieur  Gabelle  had  held  the  impo- 
verished and  involved  estate  on  written  instruc- 
tions to  spare  the  people,  to  give  them  what 
little  there  was  to  give — such  fuel  as  the  heavy 
creditors  would  let  them  have  in  the  winter, 
and  such  produce  as  could  be  saved  from  the 
same  grip  m  the  summer — and  no  doubt  he  had 
put  the  fact  in  plea  and  proof,  for  his  own 
safety,  so  that  it  could  not  but  appear  now. 

This  favoured  the  desperate  resolution  Charles 
Darnay  had  begun  to  make,  that  he  would  go  to 
Paris. 

Yes.  Likethe  marinerin  the  old  story,  the  winds 
and  streams  had  driven  him  within  the  influence 
of  the  Loadstone  Rock,  and  it  was  drawing  him 
to  itself,  and  he  must  go.  Everything  that 
arose  before  his  mind  drifted  him  on,  faster  and 
faster,  more  and  more  steadily,  to  the  terrible 
attraction.  His  latent  uneasiness  had  been,  that 
bad  aims  were  being  worked  out  in  his  own  un- 
happy land  by  bad  instruments,  and  that  he  who 
could  not  fail  to  know  that  he  was  better  than 
they,  was  not  tiicre,  trying  to  do  something  to 
stay  bloodshed,  and  assert  the  claims  of  mercy 
and  humanity.  With  this  uneasiness  half  stifled, 
and  half  reproaching  him,  he  had  been  brought  to 
the  pointed  comparison  of  himself  with  the  brave  old 
gentleman  inwhom  duty  was  so  strong;  upon  that 
comparison  (injurious  to  himself),  had  instantly 
followed  the  sneers  of  Monseigneur,  which  had 
stung  him  bitterly,  and  those  of  Stryver,  which 
above  all  were  coarse  and  galling,  for  old  reasons 
Upon  those,  had  followed  Gabelle's  letter  :  the 
appeal  of  an  innocent  prisoner,  in  danger  of 
death,  to  his  justice,  honour,  and  good  name. 

His  resolution  was  made.  He  must  go  to 
Paris. 

Yes.  The  Loadstone  Rock  was  drawing  him, 
and  he  must  sail  on,  until  he  struck.  He  knew  of 
no  rock;  he  saw  hardly  any  danger.  The  in- 
tention with  which  he  had  done  what  he  had 
done,  even  although  he  had  left  it  incomplete, 
presented  it  before  him  in  an  aspect  that  would 
DC  gratefully  acknowledged  in  France  on  his 
presenting  himself  to  assert  it.  Then,  that 
glorious  vision  of  doing  good,  which  is  so  often 
the  sanguine  mirage  of  so  many  good  minds, 
arose  before  him,  and  he  even  saw  himself  in 
the  illusion  with  some  influence  to  guide  this 
raging  Revolution  that  was  running  so  fearfully 
wud. 

As  he  walked  to  and  fro  with  his  resolution 
made,  he  considered  that  neither  Lucie  nor  her 
father  must  know  of  it  until  he  was  gone. 
Lucie  should  be  spared  the  pain  of  separation ; 
and  her  fatlier,  always  reluctant  to  turn  his 
thoughts  towards  the  dangerous  ground  of  old, 
should  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  step,  as  a 
step  taken,  and  not  in  the  balance  of  suspense 
ana  doubt.  How  much  of  the  incompleteness 
of  his  situation  was  referable  to  her  father, 
through  the  painful  anxiety  to  avoid  reviving 
old  associations  of  France  in  his  mind,  he  did 
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not  discuss  with  himself.  But,  tliat  circum- 
stance too,  had  had  its  influence  iu  his  course. 

He  walked  to  and  fro,  with  thouglits  very 
busy,  until  it  was  time  to  return  to  Tellson's, 
and  take  leave  of  Mr.  Lorry.  As  soon  as  he 
arrived  in  Paris  he  would  present  himself  to  this 
old  friend,  but  he  must  say  nothing  of  his  inten- 
tion now. 

A  carriage  with  post-horses  was  ready  at  the 
Bank  door,  and  Jerry  was  booted  and  equipped. 

"  I  have  delivered  that  letter,"  said  Charles 
Damay  to  Mr.  Lorry.  "  I  woidd  not  consent 
to  your  being  charf:ca  with  any  written  answer, 
but  perhaps  you  will  take  a  verbal  one  ?" 

"  That  1  will,  and  readily,"  said  Mr,  Lorry, 
"  if  it  is  not  dansjerous." 

"  Not  at  alL  ^rhough  it  is  to  a  prisoner  in 
the  Abbaye." 

"  What  is  his  name  ?"  said  Mr.  Lorry,  with 
his  open  pocket-book  in  his  hand. 

"  GabeUe." 

"  Gabelle.  And  what  is  the  message  to  the 
unfortunate  Gabelle  in  prison  ?" 

"  Simply,  '  that  he  has  received  the  letter,  and 
will  come.' " 

"Any  time  mentioned?" 

"He  will  start  upon  his  journey  to-morrow 
night." 

"  Any  person  mentioned  ?" 

"No." 

He  helped  Mr.  Lorry  to  wrap  himself  in  a 
number  of  coats  and  cloaks,  and  went  out  with 
him  from  the  warm  atmosphere  of  the  old  bank, 
into  the  misty  air  of  Fleet-street.  "My  love 
to  Lucie,  and  to  little  Lucie,"  said  Mr.  Lorry 
at  parting,  "  and  take  precious  care  of  1  hem  till 
I  come  back."  Charles  Damay  shook  liis  head 
and  doubtfully  smiled,  as  the  carriage  rolled 
awav. 

That  night  —  it  was  the  fourtecntli  of  Au- 
gust—  he  sat  up  late,  and  wrote  two  fervent 
letters;  one  was  to  Lucie,  explaining  the 
strong  obligation  he  was  under  to  go  to  Paris, 
and  showing  her,  at  length,  the  reasons  that  he 
had,  for  feeling  confident  that  he  could  become 
involved  in  no  personal  danger  there  ;  the  other 
was  to  the  Doctor,  confiding  Lucie  and  their 
dear  child  to  his  care,  and  dwelling  on  the  same 
topics  with  the  strongest  assurances.  To  both, 
he  wrote  that  he  would  despatch  letters  in  proof 
of  his  safety,  immediately  after  his  arrival. 

It  was  a  hard  day,  that  day  of  being  among 
them,  with  the  first  reservation  of  their  joint 
lives  on  his  mind.  It  was  a  hard  matter  to  pre- 
sctve  the  innocent  deceit  of  which  they  were 
profoimdly  unsuspicious.  But,  an  affectionate 
glance  at  his  wife,  so  happy  and  busy,  made 
nim  resolute,  not  to  tell  lier  what  impended  (he 
had  been  half  moved  to  do  it,  so  strange  it  was 
to  him  to  act  in  anything  without  her  quiet  aid), 
and  the  day  passed  quickly.  Eariy  in  the 
evening  he  embraced  her,  and  her  scarcely  less 
dear  namesake,  pretending  that  he  woulcl  re- 
turn by-and-by  (an  imaginary  eiigjigcment  took 
him  out,  and  lie  liad  secreted  a  valise  of  clothes 
ready),  and  so  he  emerged  into  the  heavy  mist  of 
the  heavy  streets,  with  a  heavier  heart. 


The  unseen  force  was  drawing  him  fast  to  itself, 
now,  and  all  the  tides  and  winds  were  setting 
straight  and  strong  towards  it.  He  left  his  two 
letters  with  a  trusty  porter,  to  be  delivered  half 
an  hour  before  miduidit,  and  no  sooner;  took 
liorse  for  Dover ;  and  Dcgan  his  journey.  "  For 
the  love  of  Heaven,  of  justice,  of  generosity,  of 
the  honour  of  your  noble  name !"  was  the  poor 
prisoner's  cry  witli  which  he  strengthenea  his 
sinking  heart,  as  he  left  all  that  was  dear  on 
earth  behind  him,  and  floated  away  for  the  Load- 
stone Rock. 

The  End  op  the  Secokp  Book. 


NORTH-ITALIAN  CHARACTER. 

Now  that  there  appears  to  be  a  chance  of 
testing  by  experiment  the  possibility  of  North- 
Italian  independence,  a  looker-on  will  be 
curious  to  know  what  promise  is  afforded  by 
the  character  and  habits  of  the  people  themselves. 
For  men  can  observe  what  is  going  on  in  the 
world,  or  can  reflect  on  the  chapters  of  history 
they  have  read,  without  coming  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  each  distinct  nation  is  specially  suited  to 
live  under  some  one  special  form  of  government. 

Of  what  are  the  North-Italians  capable  ?  Eng- 
land, and  her  numerous  progeny,  must  and  will 
have  self-government.  Tlie  French,  on  the  con- 
trary, never  do  so  well  as  when  their  vessel  of  state 
is  steered  by  a  firm,  a  capable,  and  even  a  severe 
pilot.  They  are  too  explosive,  too  deficient  in 
sang-froid  and  self-restraint,  to  bear,  without 
danger,  the  excitements  of  parliamentary  debate 
and  of  an  unfettered  press ;  they  are  too  vain, 
too  ambitious  individually,  too  fond  of  distinc- 
tion, and,  at  the  same  time,  too  richly  gifted  with 
personal  talent,  to  work  out  fairly  the  theoretical 
equality  implied  by  a  republic.  Under  a  Louis 
XIV.,  or  a  Bonaparte,  they  flourish  and  thrive. 
They  bear  blossoms  and  fruit.  If  the  history  of 
the  modem  Italians  indicates  anything,  it  would 
seem  to  show  that  an  oligarchy  is  their  most 
congenial  political  clement.  The  republics  of 
Genoa  and  Venice,  with  their  Councils  of  Ten, 
were  always  jealous  and  exclusive  aristocrat 
cies.  The  Popedom  was,  and  is,  an  aris- 
tocracy of  Prelates  and  CarcUnals.  The  Pope 
himsell  may,  by  chance,  be  a  man  of  ability; 
more  frequently  he  has  been  a  man  of  tiiste,  and 
of  good  intentions.  But  what  sort  of  head 
was  required  by  the  princes  of  the  Church,  as  a 
general  mle,  is  evident  from  tlie  fact  tliat  it  was 
possible  for  a  candidate  for  the  Papal  throne  to 
secure  his  election  by  assuming  crutches,  de- 
crepitude, and  the  stoop  of  extreme  old  age, 
casting  them  off  afterwards  witli  the  sarcastic  re- 
mark that  he  had  been  long  looking  for  the  keys 
of  St.  Peter,  and  that  now  he  hati  found  them ! 

We  therefore  watch  with  considerable  in- 
terest what  course  liberated  Italy  is  likely  to 
adopt  in  the  management  of  her  own  domestic 
affairs.  To  enable  us  to  si>ell  her  horoscope,  we 
again  recur,  with  fuller  reference,  to  the  striking 
sketch  which  we  owe  to  Mr.  Antonio  Gallenga, 
a  gentleman  of  Piedmontesc  parentage,  but  so 
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English  by  education  and  habit  as  to  have  tried 
to  settle  in  the  land  of  his  fathers,  and  to  have 
been  unable  to  carry  out  his  project.  A  thorough- 
bred Englishman  would  have  perhaps  turned  out 
more  cosmopolitan  in  nature  ana  disposition. 
He  has  brought  back,  however,  a  lively  and  in- 
structive picture  of  his  peninsuhir  cousins,  which, 
both  thcY  thenisclvcs,  and  their  future  rulers  will 
do  well  'to  meditate.  A  government  is  really, 
as  is  expressed  in  popular  language,  a  form ;  the 
people  at  large,  with  all  their  moral,  mental,  and 
physical  attributes,  are  the  solid  material  which 
gives  substance  and  fixity  to  the  form.  If  the 
people  are  merely  sand  or  water,  what.evcr  go- 
vcmmcut  may  be  modelled  and  raised,  it  will 
prove  no  better  than  an  image  of  brass  with  feet 
of  clay.  It  is  true  that  it  is  cxceedindy  difficult 
to  get  at  the  real  facts  of  Italian  lire.  To  the 
Englishman,  they  often  appear  contradictory  and 
puzzling.  Mr.  Gallenga  has  principally  studied 
them,  not  in  the  worn  types  of  a  populous  town, 
but  in  the  more  primitive  forms  of  a  rural  dis- 
trict. On  the  good  or  bad  features  of  the 
national  character  rest  all  hopes  for  the  new 
scheme  of  a  free  constitution  in  Piedmont ;  on 
the  success  of  self-government  in  Piedmont  lie 
the  best  chances  of  a  mitigation  of  the  fate  of 
the  rest  of  Italy.  "VYith  alftheir  short-comings, 
as  a  people  it  is  still  believed  there  is  enough 
soundness  in  the  basis  to  give  us  the  best  as- 
surance of  the  solidity  of  the  risbg  stnicture. 

So  astonishingly  great  is  the  hospitality  of 
the  people  who  inhabit  the  Subalpiue  valleys  of 
IJpper  Piedmont,  that  by  virtue  of  two  letters 
of^mtroduction  only,  the  author  was  able  to 
travel  for  two  weeks  and  some  days  without 
ever,  except  on  one  occasion,  seeing  the  inside 
of  an  iim.  The  inns  of  the  country  are  generally 
of  the  most,  wretched  description ;  hence  the 
eagerness  of  the  people  to  save  the  travellers 
from  the  miseries  of  their  accommodation ;  hence 
the  readiness  of  the  tourist  to  waive  ceremony, 
and  accept  kindly  what  is  kindly  offered.  Hos- 
pitality is  proverbially  the  virtue  of  half-civihsed 
races  ;  it  is  hard  to  have  to  pay  in  thanks  the 
debt  you  would  and  could  rather  discharge  in 
good  solid  coin ;  but  the  Piedmontese  are  to  a 
great  extent  the  uutravclled  inhabitants  of  an 
untravelled  country.  Curiosity  mingles  with 
kindness  iu  their  eagerness  to  see  strangers 
within  their  doors,  and  any  wayfai'er  who  chooses 
to  make  himself  agreeable,  or  who  by  his  man- 
ners and  habits  can  break  the  monotony  of  their 
sequestered  existence,  repays  tlicni  amply  for 
jiny  comfort  it  may  be  their  good  luck  to  have 
in  store  for  him. 

Unbounded,  generous  hospitality  is,  you  will 
say,  characteristic  of  all  thriving  agricultural 
countries.  Those  who  gather  from  a  plentiful 
land  the  fruits  of  the  earth  most  immediately 
contributing  to  man's  sustenance,  arc  always, 
especially  if  their  means  of  export  do  not  keep 
\\sice  with  their  production,  glad  to  share  with 
iricnds  and  guests  those  bounties  of  Providence 
which  Mould  otherwise  be  wasted ;  and  every 
one  is  acquainted  with  the  outburst  of  gene- 
rosity of  the  peasant-girl,  who  pressed  a  King 


to  partake  of  some  apples,  assuring  him,  that 
what  he  did  not  take  "would  be  given  to  the 
nigs."  In  the  same  spirit,  a  group  of  rustics, 
busy  gathering  in  their  walnuts,  cried  out  joy- 
ously, holding  up  their  baskets  and  their  aprons: 
"Have  some!  nave  some!  There  is  enough 
for  cats  and  dogs  this  year."  That  plenteonsness 
makes  bouutcousness,  we  know  from  the  con- 
trast between  Lombard  lavislincss  and  Tuscan 
or  Genoese  nigMrdliness.  The  inhabitant  of 
the  fat  ))lains  of  Upper  Italy  goes  by  the  name 
of  "Inpo  Lombardo,"  Lombard  wolf.  His  open- 
handedness  keeps  pace  with  his  appetite ;  he  is 
ever  ready  to  "  eat  and  let  eat." 

With  all  the  late  destruction  and  scarcity 
cuus;"d  by  uii])ropitious  seasons,  and  by  the 
^rreck  ana  havoc  of  the  whirlwind  and  storm, 
the  land  of  the  suu  bears  yet  a  cheering  look, 
and  every  peasant  greets  you  with  a  merry  face. 
You  can  scarcely  enter  a  dwelling  in  all  Pied- 
mont where  the  good  man  or  the  good  woman 
will  not  beg  you  to  be  seated,  and  forthwith 
produce  the  noted  cobwebbed  flask,  and  not 
ask  you  whether  you  will  drink,  but  first  fill 
the  glasses  all  round,  then  bid  and  expect  you 
to  empty  yours  as  a  matter  of  course ;  morning, 
noon,  or  night,  it  makes  no  diiFerenee.  Nor  are 
the  manners  of  the  upper  classes  on  this  point 
at  variance  witli  those  of  the  lower,  nor  does  it 
matter  whether  you  are  familiar  in  the  house  or 
an  utter  stranger.  "  Any  friend  of  a  friend  is  a 
friend,"  and  iu  less  than  two  minutes  you  find 
yourself  hob-nobbing  and  glass-jingling  with  a 
man  you  never  saw  before,  aud  never  in  all  pro- 
bability will  see  again,  but  who,  if  he  cannot 
drink  for  the  sake  of  "  auld  lang  syne,"  earnestly 
solicits,  glass  in  hand,  "your  better  acquaint- 
ance." Women  and  young  girls,  with  eyes  as 
sparkling  and  lips  as  red  as  the  ruby  liquor 
before  you,  give  you  the  encouragement  of  their 
smile  and  example ;  for  no  one  snuns  wine,  nor 
need  any  one  dread  the  honest,  genuine,  harm- 
less, though  generous  liquid.  With  dl  the 
disease  and  the  scarcity  and  dearth,  there  is 
Avine  still  in  the  country,  and  you  may  still  have, 
at  any  inn  by  the  wayside,  a  bottle,  chiefly  of 
Monti'eiTat,  for  twenty-four  sous  (one  shilling) 
— a  very  high  price  here  ;  but  in  most  private 
houses  you  have  the  relif s  of  old  vintages,  from 
seventeen  hundred  and  forty-nine  upwards, 
chiefly  those  of  eighteen  hundred  and  eleven  and 
eighteen  hundred  and  forty-six,  which  were 
famous  years ;  and  although  the  Piedmontese 
in  these  uard  times  stints  himself  in  the  beverage 
which  is  as  necessary  to  him  as  the  air  he 
breathes,  still,  no  sooner  does  a  friend  or 
stranger's  figure  darken  his  door,  than  the  old 
wine  must  be  forthcoming,  as  if  the  mere  fact 
that  any  man  met  with  a  "  dry"  welcome  on  the 
threshold  of  a  Subalpiue  dwelling  were  likely  to 
endanger  the  honour  of  the  country.  A  drop 
left  in  tlie  gla.*s,  or  a  glass  left  in  the  bottle,  is 
considered  a  sign  of  ill  manners  in  Piedmont ; 
and  the  rustic  who  is  iuA-ited  to  drink,  invari- 
ably turns  his  glass  doAvnwards  when  he  has 
done,  to  show  his  entertainer  how  thoroughly 
he  has  acquitted  himself  of  his  task.    Tcu  to 
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one,  too,  the  man  who  has  been  plying  you  with 
wine  till  he  can  force  no  more  down  your  throat, 
■nill  take  you  to  his  noiphbonr's  house,  and  this 
latter  to  another  neighbour's,  and  as  every  visit 
is  merely  a  repetition  of  the  same  libations,  the 
ushering  in  of  a  stranger  into  a  Picdmontese 
circle  becomes  tolerably  irksome,  and  may  prove 
somewhat  dangerous  in  the  long  run. 

Although  Piedmont  is  essentially  an  agricul- 
tural country,  and  the  calamities  of  the  last 
eight  years  have  greatly  impoverished  it,  yet  the 
mountain  provinces  are  compjuTttivcly  wealthy, 
and  can  scarcely  be  made  absolutely  poor.  The 
whole  of  the  male  population,  especially  of  the 
upper  valleys,  emigrate  yearly.  All  the  Biellese 
are  masons.  The  Canaresans  are  carpenters 
and  woodmen ;  the  people  of  Val  Sesia  are 
house-painters,  those  of  Val  Gressoney  and 
other  glcus  of  the  Val  d*Aosta  and  Val  Sesia, 
who  are  half-Germans,  travel  to  Gfermany  and 
engage  in  trade,  sometimes  even  in  banking 
business,  and  attain  ultimately  very  considerable 
wealth.  All  of  them,  Iwwever,  come  back  for 
the  winter  to  their  native  homes,  and  there  is 
hardly  an  instance  of  a  Picdmontese  mountaineer 
settling  permanently  abroad.  Anything  more 
striking  than  the  calmness,  soberness,  and 
earnestness  of  these  kind,  good,  generous  people, 
is  difficult  to  be  met  with  anvvvhere.  They  have  a 
serious,  silent,  modest,  docile,  and  somewhat  shy 
look,  which  seems  akin  to  the  English  character. 
They  are  only  gentler  and  meeker,  less  self-con- 
fident than  "the  fortunate  builders  of  "  the 
empire  on  whose  boundaries  the  sun  never  sets." 
They  are  by  no  means  loud,  but  thoughtful,  and 
at  any  rate  no  talkers  or  gesticulators,  like  the 
rest  of  the  Italians.  Ko  French  swagger,  no 
Lombard  or  Tuscan  chattiness  and  frivolitj' 
about  them.  They  have  a  dignified,  firm,  re- 
signed, patient  air, — the  air  of  men  fit  to  govern 
themselves,  as  well  as  to  "  rule  over  the  stars." 

It  will  hardly  be  believed  that,  although 
dwelling  in  such  a  glorious  country,  the  Italians 
have  no  eye  for  the  beauties  oi  nature,  and 
seldom  affect  any  love  for  them.  There  is  not 
a  single  landscape  description  in  the  whole 
range  of  Italian  literature,  unless  we  take,  as 
suen,  the  stiff  and  formal  gardens  of  Alcina  and 
Annida,  by  Ariosto  and  Tasso,  which  are  no 
more  landscapes  than  the  Tuileries  garden  is  a 

Sark  ;  no  landscape  picture  from  Dante  to 
lanzoni,  and  this  latter  had  all  the  models  of 
Germany  and  Enghmd  before  him.  The  Italian 
b  no  lover  of  rural  life.  He  dreads  of  all 
things  an  isolated  dwelling.  If  he  cannot  live  in 
the  capital,  he  lives  in  a  provincial  city ;  if  not, 
iu  a  country  town  ;  then  in  a  village ;  only  not  in 
a  country-house.  They  huddle  toTCtlier'in  their 
squalid  boroughs  and  hamlets,  and  the  happiest 
man  is  he  wliose  forefathers  have  built  their 
home  in  the  narrowest,  closest  court  or  alley 
hard  by  the  market-place.  Every  man  owns  a 
vineyard,  and  every  vineyard  has  a  hut;  but 
that  hut  is  no  man's  abode',  or  only  the  luckless 
hind's,  who  digs  and  prunes  it.  A  lady,  with 
fair  complexion,  melting  blue  eyes,  and  a  great 
display  of  tender  sentiment,  was  asked,  in  the 


witcliing  month  of  May,  if  she  would  not,  at  that 
^<euson,  rather  be  in  tlic  country.  "  Li  tlie  coun- 
try !"  she  ejaculated ;  "  what  on  earth  shoald  one 
go  to  the  country  for  now  ?  Surely  there  is  no 
fi-uit  to  eat."  In  their  dingy  provincial  towns 
they  hnddle  together,  landowners,  farmers,  and 
most  of  the  labourers  ;  and  every  town  gives  it- 
self the  airs,  and  revels  in  the  light  g<«sip,  of 
the  capital ;  every  town  luis  a  cafe,  or  a  score  of 
caf^s,  to  idle  away  time  in,  with  their  tawdry, 
smoky,  jgilt  and  mirrored  rooms. 

The  Italians  have  a  saving  that,  during  the 
heat  of  the  day,  nobody  \>ut  dogs  and  English- 
men are  to  be  seen  in  the  streets.  After  dis- 
cussing various  causes  to  which  may  be  as- 
signed this  degenerate  want  of  energy,  Mr. 
Gallenga  suggests  that,  after  all,  perhaps  it 
is  the  meat  purveyor  who  is  to  blame.  Do  we 
not  hear  tliat  the  great  secret  of  the  astonishing 
success  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  by  land  ana 
sea,  by  which  it  has  "  conquered  one-half  of  the 
world  and  bullied  the  other,"  is  mainly  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  good,  sound,  honest  "  Roast 
Beef  of  Old  England  ?"  And  have  not  the  Grer- 
mans  their  own  favourite  assertion  to  the  same 
effect,  tliat  the  extraordinary  vigour  which 
enables  them  to  crush  the  Celto-Latins  on  the 
Po,  and  the  Magyaro-Slavouiaus  on  the  Danube, 
is  simply  duo  to  the  tough  "Schinken  and 
Wurst  (ham  and  sausage)  on  which  they  feast 
so  plentifully  ?  Do  not  we  know  the  different 
restdts  attendant  upon  the  mere  fact  of  feeding 
a  dog  rather  on  meat  and  bones  than  on  oat- 
me;d  and  garbage  ?  Can  there  be  any  doubt  that 
man,  an  omnivorous  animal,  must  be  in  a  great 
measure  amenable  to  dietetic  rules  and  prin- 
ciples ?  And  if  so,  what  can  we  expect  from  the 
paste  and  rice  messes  of  the  Italians,  from  the 
overdone  meats,  the  all-pervading  softness,  and 
thinness,  and  sweetness  of  their  dailv  food  ? 

An  Italian  takes,  by  way  of  breaicfast,  a  cup 
of  pure  black  coffee  in  bed,  or  as  soon  as  he  is 
out  of  bed ;  some  have  their  dejeuner  a  la 
fourchette  towards  noon;  many  content  them- 
selves with  a  cup  of  stiff  and  thick  chocolate, 
washed  dovra  with  a  glass  of  cold  water ;  and 
many  take  not  a  morsel  of  food  till  late  in  the 
evening — in  Turin,  generally  not  till  six  o'clock, 
which  is  the  hour  of  their  monster  dinner.  No 
one  is  so  extravagant  as  to  exceed  his  two 
meals  in  the  day.  It  is  very  clear  that  a 
stomach  exhausted  by  a  twentv-four  hours'  fast 
will  not  easily  manaM  a  tougli  beefsteak  or  a 
rich  plum-pudding.  Hence  the  necessity  for  the 
Italians  to  pamper  their  taste  with  platefuls  of 
minestra,  maccaroni,  risotto  ;  anything  that  wiU 
stifle  rather  than  satisfy  the  cravings  of  liunger; 
any  substance  tliat  will  cram  and  baffle  th« 
stomach,  and  whieh  yet,  after  the  stupor  and 
torpor  of  half  an  hour's  unnatural  strain  and 
tension,  will  leave  it  emptier  and  hungrier  than 
before. 

With  all  the  money  and  thought  that  is  ex- 
pended in  Italy  on  mere  eating — and  your  dinner 
m  Turin  costs  you  more  than  in  London — the 
people,  even  of  the  better  classes,  are  an  ill-fed 
race ;  and  it  is,  under  all  circumstances,  only  a 
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wonder  that  they  should  preseiTC  as  much  phy- 
sical activity  as  tliey  still  exhibit.  "  Let  us  go 
and  set  four,"  or  even  only  "  two  steps,"  is  the 
expression  with  which  young  heroes  invite  each 
other  to  join  in  a  constitutional  walk.  At  Turin 
the  phrase  is,  "  Let  us  go  as  far  as  the  Po ;"  the 
promenade  extends  about  half  a  mile  in  length. 
Then  for  three  months  in  summer  the  sun  is  too 
hot,  for  three  months  in  winter  the  air  is  too 
keen,  to  be  braved  otherwise  than  under  the 
shelter  of  the  colonnades ;  under  the  colonnades, 
therefore,  they  go,  shuffling  and  shambling,  and 
falling  to  pieces.  No  town  in  the  world  can 
boast  such  glorious  public  walks ;  fine  avenues 
along  the  Po ;  a  sweet  shady  dyke  between  the 
river  and  the  hill-range,  emphatically  called  the 
Collina;  with  an  Alpine  panorama  which  beg- 
^rs  Berne  or  Neufchatel.  But  all  these  are  left 
lor  the  sole  enjoyment  of  the  hardy  foreigner. 
An  English  lady  who  rambles  about  the  hills  till 
the  sedentary  natives  think  her  crazy,  astonishes 
the  fine  Turin  ladies  as  she  lays  before  them 
huge  bunches  of  flowers  which  they  admire  as 
hothouse  exotics,  and  which  she  is  at  great  pains 
to  assure  them  she  has  been  gathering  wild 
along  the  hedges  of  their  own  villas  on  the 
CoUma! 

The  more,  in  short,  you  know  the  customs  of 
these  people,  the  stronger  groAvs  upon  you  the 
conviction  that  they  are  a  worn-out  people, 
either  suffering  from  the  habitual  fast  to  which 
they  doom  themselves  from  morning  to  night,  or 
else  reeling  under  the  weight  of  their  one  daily 
meal,  which  they  have  no  stomach  to  digest 
and  no  legs  to  carry.  The  very  horses 
bear  evidence  of  the  extent  to  which  they 
suffer  under  the  stuffing  and  starving  system  to 
which  their  owners  voluntarily  subject  them- 
selves. They  are  surfeited  with  u'ay  all  day  long, 
and  denied  more  than  one  scanty  feed  of  corn. 
The  very  smartest  steeds  prancing  under  the 
dapper  officers  of  the  Sarainian  army,  or  the 
sleelcest  geldings  drawing  the  few  carriages  of 
the  Piedmontese  nobility,  have  aU  rather  the 
look  than  the  substance  of -efficient  cattle.  An 
hour's  ride  or  drive  round  the  Piazza  d'Armi  is 
promenade  enough  for  man  and  beast,  and  the 
latter  coidd  not,  in  all  probability,  stand  much 
more.  Away  from  Turin,  in  out-of-the-way 
country  towns,  there  is  no  out-door  exercise  of 
any  kind  whatever.  Horses  there  are,  a  few,  but 
no  saddles.  Those  who  feed  cattle  think  they  can 
also  afford  conveyances ;  and  as  no  man  wiio  can 
ride  likes  to  walk,  so  no  man  who  can  drive  is 
willing  to  ride.  Throughout  Lombardy,  and  even 
in  Piedmont,  if  you  except  the  aiiny,  whoever 
owns  a  padovanella,  carrettella,  or  any  other  trap, 
prefers  lolling  on  tlie  box  to  all  the  pleasures  of 
equestrianism.  The  Italians  may  be  made,  but 
they  are  not  bom,  riders.  They  have  a  stupid  old 
saying,  to  the  effect  that  a  riding  man's  neck  is 
always  in  danger. 

Not  long  ago,  the  whole  population  of  Pied- 
mont were  startled  by  the  announcement, 
grounded  on  accurate  statistical  inquiries,  that 
the  mortality  of  Turin  as  far  exceeded  that  of 
Paris,  as  this  latter  surpasses  that  of  London. 


It  was  anything  but  a  pleasant  revelation  for 
the  Sardinian  capital — a  town  which,  notwith- 
standing the  severity  of  its  climate,  Jiud  with  all 
allowance  made  for  ill-swept  streets,  and  even 
more  outrageously  dirty  and  filthy  staircases,  for 
imperfect  sewerage  and  abominable  smells  of 
every  description,  ought  to  be  one  of  tlie 
healthiest  spots  in  the  world,  by  reason  of  its 
site,  and  on  account  of  its  regular  modern  struc- 
ture, of  its  wide,  straight  thoroug^hfares  at  ri^ht 
angles  open  to  all  winds,  and  of  uie  three  riv'ers 
(the  Po,  the  Dora,  and  the  Stura)  meeting  close 
under  its  walls,  and  bringing  to  it  the  fresh  moun- 
tain air,  at  the  same  time  that  they  lay  it  under 
water  at  pleasure,  so  as  to  cleanse  it  of  all  im- 
purities. 

Many  and  various  were,  of  course,  the  reasons 
brought  forward  to  account  for  the  mournful 
phenomenon;  but  it  seemed  to  strike  no  one 
that  all  the  habits  of  the  people  were  calculated 
to  breed  disease  and  shorten  life.  Nothbg  is 
more  common,  even  in  this  high  Piedmontese 
region,  than  to  find  men  in  perfect  health,  -who 
yet  may  be  termed  old  at  five-and-thirty  or  forty 
years  of  age. 

The  great  enemy  of  the  Italians,  and  of  all 
Southern  nations  sunken  in  indolence,  is  fat. 
Melancholy  is  the  besetting  vice  of  the  Ita- 
lian temperament;  that  vice,  aggravated  by 
injudicious,  unwholesome  diet,  by  sedentary 
habits,  and  by  an  excess  of  sensuality  which  is 
vainly  ascribed  to  the  enervating  effects  of  the 
climate,  leads  not  to  good,  firm,  brawny  stout- 
ness, as  good  living  does  in  the  North,  but  to 
flabby  and  torpid  obesity.  The  naturally  elegant 
and  symmetrical  forms  which  generally  charac- 
terise the  population  of  all  classes  in  the  penin- 
sula (though  perhaps  not  so  in  Piedmont),  are 
apt  to  grow  out  of  shape  and  proportion  ere 
the  men  attain  their  meridian  of  life.  There 
are  not  a  few  gentlemen  below  the  middle  age  in 
Tui-in  actually  unable  to  waddle  from  the  House 
of  Deputies  to  the  railway  station  without 
blowing  like  so  many  steam-engines.  Nothing 
can  equal  the  laxity  of  the  pores  of  their  skin. 
Some  of  them  resemble  Don  Mariano,  the  mac- 
caroni-eating  priest  of  Sorrento,  who  never 
ventured  out  of  doors,  summer  or  winter,  with- 
out the  precaution  of  a  shirt  under  his  ju-m,  well 
knowing  that  he  would  hardly  go  a  hundred 
yards'  oistance,  when,  without  a  change  of  luien, 
ne  would  be  sure  of  catchmg  his  death  of  cold. 
Bilious  and  phlegmatic  as  many  of  the  Italians 
are  by  nature  or  habit,  they  fancy  they  are  per- 
petually labouring  under  the  inconvenience  of  a 
sanguine  temperament,  and  are  always  in  bodily 
fear  of  a  colpo  di  sangue,  or  blood-stroke,  ap- 
prehending no  ills  except  such  as  arise  horn 
excess  of  blood.  They  are  humoured  in  these 
notions  by  their  physicians,  who  are  for  ever 
bleeding,  cupping,  and  applying  leeches  to  them ; 
and,  for  every  pound  of  good  blood  that  thus 
runs  waste,  cola  stagnant  lymph,  such  as  may  be 
secreted  from  raaccaroni  over-boiled  beef  and 
cauliflowers,  is  gradually  substituted. 

From  the  food  of  the  body  it  is  only  natural 
to  turn  attention  to  the  food  of  the  mind ;  and,  of 
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all  sorts  of  intellectual  feastintf  there  is  an  abso- 
lute penury,  dearth,  and  fammc.  Unquestion- 
ably, ooth  in  Turin  and  at  Genoa,  a  few  steps 
liave  been  made  since  the  time  when  the  Madre 
Priora  of  an  Ursuline  pcnsionnat  gravely  debated 
in  her  awful  mind  the  mooted  point,  "  Whether 
a  girl  should  be  taught  to  write,  since  that  ne- 
cessary accomplishment  might  be  turned  to  the 
\vickea  purpose  of  writing  a  billet-doux ;"  but  a 
long  time  must  elapse  ere  an  Italian  woman,  and 
indeed  even  her  stronger  half,  are  supplied  with 
sufficient  means  for  that  education  which  in 
other  happier  communities  may  be  said  to  begin 
after  schooltime.  In  Italy  there  exists  no  litera- 
ture, hardly  two  lines,  calculated  to  give  persons 
of  mediocre  understanding  and  culture  that  taste 
for,  and  habit  of,  reading  which  furnishes  the 
mind  with  a  certain  amount  of  Conversation- 
Lexicon  information.  To  a  man  used  to  English 
town  and  country  houses,  nothing  appears  more 
striking  than  the  almost  total  absence  in  Italy 
of  books,  considered  simplv  as  indispensable 
articles  of  furniture  and  ol)jects  of  civilised 
luxury.  People  read  nothing  but  their  own 
newspaper  (much  good  may  it  do  them  !),  or  at 
most  the  Sibcle  or  the  Debats.  Turin  boasts 
only  one  club,  and  two  or  three  paltry  circulat- 
ing libraries.  Such  towns  as  Ivrea,  fiiella,  and 
Caaale  have  actually  no  establishments  of  either 
kind ;  and  the  casinos  or  clubs  that  are  now 
being  opened  in  the  minor  country  towns  abound 
more  in  packs  of  cards  than  sets  of  books. 
Railways  exist,  but  railw^  libraries  are  not 
even  dreamt  of ;  reading  in  Italy  is,  in  short,  by 
no  means  reckoned  among  the  necessaries  of 
life. 

A  farrago  of  books,  and  even  several  reviews 
and  literary  papers,  weekly  or  bi-monthly,  are, 
indeed,  published  in  Turin,  as  well  as  in  Florence, 
Milan,  and  throughout  the  cities  of  Lombardy ; 
but  they  are  all  productions  belonging  to  Old 
Italy,  new  commentaries  on  old  Dante — that 
eternal  Dante ! — motheaten  chronicles,  or  dis- 
sertations on  some  antique,  cracked  Etruscan 
potsherd,  without  a  spark  of  life  in  it.  In 
all  these  branches  of  dilettantism,  Tuscany 
has  a  decided  advantage,  and,  to  say  the 
truth,  in  all  literary,  bibliographical,  or  edu- 
cational activity.  The  downright  Piedmon- 
tese — the  descendants  of  the  subjects  of 
thoise  Victor  Amadeuses  who  valued  the  worst  of 
their  drummers  more  than  the  greatest  of  their 
scholars — continue  to  this  day  to  be  the  "  Mace- 
donians of  Italy" — a  term  which  is  far  from 
intended  as  a  reproach.  It  may  be  suspected 
that  the  works  ot  certain  writers,  whose  names 
have  attained  a  European  reputation,  are,  even 
in  Italy,  more  extensively  purchased  than  read. 

Men  cannot  live  even  by  Dante,  Tasso, 
and  Mctastasio  alone:  the  mind  requires 
fresh  nutriment,  as  it  grows  and  moves  on- 
wards ;  and  the  national  literature  in  Italy  has 
been  at  a  dead  stand-still  since  Manzoni.  Be- 
yond the  frontier  streams  of  the  free  Sardinian 
lands,  this  intellectual  dearth  is  generally,  and 
not  quite  unjustly,  accounted  for,  by  referring  it 
to  a  variety  of  obvious  political  causes.    It  un- 


doubtedly is  hard  for  any  man  to  write  where 
lie  is  not  allowed,  at  his  own  peril,  aud  upon  his 
personal  responsibility,  to  tnink  and  express 
what  comes  uppermost  into  his  mind ;  but  Pied- 
mont has  achieved  her  freedom ;  language  and 
action  are  now  only  limited  by  the  just  bounds 
of  the  law.  No  little  good  would  accrue 
to  the  country,  in  the  deartli  of  native  produc- 
tions, from  the  free  importation  of  the  treasures 
of  more  fertile  lands  ;  although,  as  far  as  French 
literature  is  concerned,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  yoimg  Italian  politicians  and  mature  ladies 
of  fashion  sec  more  of  that  than  is  good  for 
them.  But  the  whole  produce  of  the  Germaa 
aud  English  mind  is  terra  incognita  for  even  the 
most  curious  and  enterprising  Italian  reader; 
not  only  on  account  of  tne  national  Italian  pre- 
judice revolting  against  everything  Teutonic, 
out  also  because  the  study  of  the  Northern  lan- 
guages has  been  till  now  most  miserably  neg- 
lected in  Italy.  Great  results  might  therefore 
be  expected  from  a  liberal  supply  of  good  trans- 
lations. 

With  mental  stagnation  it  is  only  consistent 
that  material  stand-still  should  be  associated. 
Piedmont  is  in  everything  nearly  two  centuries 
in  arrear  of  modem — at  least  English — civilisa- 
tion. Anywhere  out  of  the  reacTi  of  railways, 
we  have  to  look  for  consolation  in  travel  to 
those  days  when,  in  England  also,  as  late  as  the 
reign  of  George  II.,  the  coach  of  his  queen, 
Caroline,  could  not  be  dragged  from  St.  James's 
to  Kensington  in  less  than  two  hours.  What 
first  strikes  a  traveller  on  his  arrival,  is  that 
nothing  can  well  be  more  shocking  than  the 
roads,  public  conveyances,  and  houses  of  enter- 
tainment. Railways  do  not  by  any  means  cross 
the  country  in  every  direction,  and  many  of 
these  districts  are  sure  to  be  raised  sooner  by 
the  archangel's  trump  than  by  the  shrill  sounds 
of  the  locomotive's  whistle.  Now,  it  seems  here 
to  be  a  settled  maxim,  that  railroads  arc  every- 
where to  supersede  roads,  so  that  the  latter  are 
allowed  to  fall  iuto  decay,  not  only  iu  the  enjoy- 
ment, but  even  in  the  mere  prospect  and  expec- 
tation of  railways.  A  bill  has  gone  through  the 
Chambers,  by  virtue  of  which  all  roads  running 
parallel  to  a  railway  in  operation  cease  to  be 
maintained  at  the  charge  of  the  state.  Wherever 
steam  forsakes  the  traveller,  it  leaves  him  to 
grapple  with  difficulties  which  render  a  journev 
an  almost  herculean  feat.  There  are  iu  Pied- 
mont, royal,  provincial,  and  municipal  roads,  so 
called,  as  the  construction  and  keeping  of  them 
devolves  on  the  government,  on  the  counties,  or 
on  the  boroughs  and  parishes  ;  but  it  would  be 
hard  to  say  wliieh  arc  tiie  most  abominable. 

A  fault  common  with  all  Italian  roads,  and 
traceable  to  ancient  ideas  of  Roman  magnificence, 
is  their  absurdly  great  width.  There  is  hardly  a 
road  across  the  vast  plain  of  Piedmont  that  will 
not  give  passage  to  six  carriages  abreast.  To 
say  nothing  of  the  deplorable  waste  of  land  in 
an  extremely  fertile  country,  where  every  square 
inch  of  ground  is,  or  might  be  made,  worth  its 
weight  in  gold,  it  ought  to  occur  to  the  rojid- 
makers  that  the  maintenance  uf  such  a  road  oc- 
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casions  useless  trouble  and  expense.  But  the 
high  roads  in  Piedmont,  as  almost  everywhere  in 
the  absolute  states  of  the  Continent,  have  been 
the  work  of  despotic  sovereigns,  who  looked 
more  for  show  than  for  use,  and  who  carved  out 
the  ground  rather  with  reference  to  their  arbi- 
traiy  pleasure  than  with  due  regard  to  the 
interest  of  their  subjects,  or  the  extent  of  their 
means ;  and  the  example  being  set  bj  the  con- 
tractors of  rojal  roads,  it  lias  oecn  followed  by 
those  who  constructed  provincial  and  other 
minor  lines  of  communication.  These  vast  tracts 
of  w.astc  land,  which  bear  the  name  of  roads, 
must  necessarily  be  very  difficult  to  keep  in  a 
proper  state  of  drainage,  and  indeed  the  difficulty 
must  seem  so  insurmountable  to  these  worthy 
people,  that  the  very  attempt  is  scarcely  any- 
where made.  The  road  is  generally  level,  and 
deep  ruts  and  hollows  are  made  by  almost  every 
waggon  going  by.  Add  to  this,  that  the  wise 
laws  prescribing  a  thickness  of  wheel  propor- 
tionate to  the  weight  of  the  waggons,  arc  totally 
disregarded.  Consequently,  even  under  pro- 
pitious circumstances,  from  one-half  to  two- 
tliirds  of  a  journey  have  to  be  performed  at 
snail's  pace.  In  foul  weather,  walking  through- 
out is  tne  order  of  the  day,  with  the  addition  of 
very  agreeable  stoppages — stoppages  often  with- 
out any  apparent  motive — more  frequently  ren- 
dered necessary  by  "  a  screw  being  loose"  some- 
where ;  for  there  never  yet  was  an  Italian  pos- 
tilion, vetturino,  or  driver  of  any  kind,  who  nad 
not  to  alight  at  about  every  half-mile's  distance 
to  look  to  his  harness — that  harness  which  al- 
ways wants  mending,  and  is  never  mended  but 
on  the  king's  highway,  as  a  diversion  to  break 
the  monotony  of  the  journey. 

^f an  made  the  roads ;  God  made  the  water- 
courses ;  and  Undine  is  the  guardian  sylph  of 
Upper  Piedmont.  Down  below,  she  unites  her 
streams  into  barriers  against  an  invading  foe  ;  in 
the  upland,  she  teaches  them  to  serve  a  nundred 
puqioses  of  health  and  ntility.  If  there  be  one 
feature  peculiarly  charming  in  this  most  lovely 
and  delicious  country,  it  is  decidedly  the  abun- 
dance, fresliness,  and  purity  of  its  streams.  At 
the  foot  of  the  mountains,  the  water  is  only  too 
plentiful ;  it  rushes  in  brawling  brooks,  dashing 
streams,  anowy  canals,  down  every  hill-side, 
along  every  road  or  by-road,  close  by  the  hedge 
of  everv  fleld.muking  cTci-ything  brilliantly  green, 
and  enlivening  the  landscape  with  its  incessant 
murmur.  From  the  broad,  mighty  mountain 
torrent — a  torrent  called  by  geographers  the 
Oreo,  but  which  the  peasantry  call  L'Acqua 
d'Oro,  or  the  Groldcn  Water— a  hundred  canals 
and  minor  rivulets  gush  forth,  which  cover  the 
land  for  several  mUes  on  the  plain,  and  enable 
the  cultivator  to  mow  four  rich  crops  of  hay 
yearly,  under  the  scourge  of  a  burning  Italian  sun. 
Nearly  the  whole  level  of  the  Canarese  land  m.iy 
be,  at  the  pleasure  of  its  fortunate  inhabitants, 
under  water.  But  in  Piedmont  itself  irrigation 
is  still  hi  a  very  imperfect,  unsatisfactory, 
slovenly  state ;  and  half  a  century's  work  will 
be  requin-d  ere  the  free  Piedmontesc  bring  their 
country  to  the  same  flourishing  condition  as  that 


attained  four  hundred  years  ago  by  their 
Milanese  brethren.  Some  excelleut  \.orks  liave 
nevertheless  been  undertaken  and  carried  through 
in  olden  times  by  the  wisest  princes  of  llic  House 
of  Savoy ;  as,  for  instance,  the  beautiful  water- 
course from  Ivrea  to  A'ercelli,  commenced  by 
Amadeus  VIII.  in  the  fifteculh  century. 

It  is  only  tliis  same  province  of  Vercelli,  and 
in  the  adjoining  districts  of  Novara  and  Lomel- 
lina,  formerly  part  of  the  Duchy  of  Milan,  that 
the  water,  so  wisely  turned  to  agricultural  pur- 
poses, is  partly  used  for  soaking  those  risaie,  or 
rice-grounds,  which  are  justly  considered  the 
plague-spot  botJv  of  this  part  of  the  country  and 
of  Lombardy,  Parma,  and  Modena,  contributing 
to  the  wealth  of  individuals  at  the  expense  of 
the  health  of  the  masses.  In  Piedmont  proper, 
in  the  lowlands  of  Cuneo  and  Saluzzo,  wiiere 
rice-fields  were  once,  they  liave  been  drained  by 
the  rigid  decrees  of  the  humane  princes  of  Savoy, 
two  or  three  centuries  since.  Tiiere  is  no  doubt 
but  the  average  of  life  for  labourers  in  the  rice- 
plantations,  owing  to  the  necessity  of  leaving 
the  ground  under  water  during  the  best  part  of 
the  hot  summer  months,  scarcely  exceeds  thirty 
years ;  and  whole  districts,  with  minor  towns 
and  villages,  and  even  the  old  cities  of  Novara, 
Vercelli,  and  Montara,  suffer  severely  from  the 
vicinity  of  the  pestilential  fields.  The  wealth 
accrum^  to  the  country  from  this  fatal  cultiva- 
tion is,  nowever,  too  great  for  any  government 
rashly  to  interfere  with  its  permcious  source. 
Provident  measures  are,  indeed,  taken  to  hem  in 
and  lessen  the  evil,  by  limiting  the  cultivation  of 
rice  to  certain  distncts,  fixing  the  maximum  of 
land  to  be  employed  for  this  purpose  by  each 

firoprietor,  and  removing  it  as  far  as  possible 
rom  crowded  habitations. 

Water  may  be  made  to  serve  other  purposes 
besides  those  connected  with  agriculture  ;  it  will 
act  as  a  partial  substitute  for  coal  and  steam. 
Till  some  of  the  scanty  veins  of  lignite  or  an- 
thracite, which  sanguine  speculators  every  year 
fancy  they  find  in  the  mountains  of  Genoa,  Tus- 
cany, and  Naples,  attain  any  degree  of  im- 
portance, or  till  some  of  the  specious  schemes 
tor  burning  water,  or  for  propelling  machinery 
by  gas  obtained  by  some  miractilous  chemical 
jirocess  arc  brought  to  light,  ill-considered  ma- 
nufacturing schemes  will  prove  as  ruinous  as  the 
South-Sea  bubble  did  in  England.  Italy  will 
necessarily  be  tributary  to  England  or  Belgium, 
or  to  some  of  the  North  American  states,  for 
coal;  and  the  high  freight  of  so  imwicldy  a 
mineral  will  always  render  an  industrial  compe- 
tition between  the  Mediterranean  countries  and 
the  northern  storehouses  of  coals  a  very  difficult 
task  for  the  former.  Still,  Piedmont  andNorthem 
Italy,  as  well  as  Switzerland,  enjoy  a  vast  amount 
of  water-power,  which,  coupled  with  the  cheap- 
ness of  labour,  may  enable  them  to  cany  on 
several  important  oranclies  of  industry  with 
great  credit  and  emolument  to  themselves.  The 
cantons  of  Zurich,  St.  Gallcn,  and  others,  have 
raised  themselves  to  the  rank  of  first-rate  manu- 
fncturinff  districts.  Industry  goes  there  hand 
in  hand  with  agriculture.    The  cottage,  busy 
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wirli  spinning  and  weavinij,  to  a  j»rcat  extent 
rises  in  successfnl  opposition  to  tnc  tnll,  hot, 
noisome  fnctory  ;  and  the  Iiappy  noasauf,  with  his 
whole  family  oirclc,  alternates  his  work  at  flic 
loom  with  the  more  wholesome  lalxnir  in  the 
field.  Geneva  and  Neufch&tcl  have  pursued  for 
centuries  some  braiichca  of  finer  industry,  in 
which  they  have  obtained  a  decided  advantage 
over  French  and  English  competitors.  Now 
nothing  is  done  in  any  part  of  Switzerland  tliat 
limy  not  with  the  same,  and  even  greater  chance 
of  success,  be  attempted  in  the  mountains  of 
Piedmont  and  all  over  Lombardy. 

It  is  a  misfortune  that,  property  being  greatly 
subdivided,  capital  is  very  scarce.  Every  sug- 
gestion for  work  requiring  threat  exertion,  but 
sure  to  yield  the  largest  returns,  is  invariably 
met  by  tlie  Italian  by  liis  chilling  wet  blanket — 
"There  is  no  money."  Good  strength  of  will 
and  energy,  and  the  habit  of  thrift  and  labour, 
are  also  wanting,  nevertheless.  Not  much  can 
be  expected,  wnen  we  behold  the  caf^s  of  a 
dingy,  dirty,  poverty-stricken,  dilapidated  old 
town,  crowded  with  a  tall,  hale,  ana  muscular, 
but  listless,  languid,  lazy  youth,  busy  doing 
nothing,  or  at  most  plaving  cards  and  discussing 
Wallacliia  or  the  Danutian  Principalities.  Per- 
haps a  more  healthy  tone  of  body  and  mind  may 
come  from  the  lessons  of  bara  necessity;  the 
present  war  may  prove  a  bloody  baptism,  which 
will  work  out  t  ne  redemption  of  tne  people,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  inflicts  a  severe  punish- 
ment for  the  neglect  of  all  pacific  preparation 
by  the  means  of  physical  education,  which  would 
have  establishea  something  like  harmony  and 
equilibrium  between  the  over-wrought  nerves 
and  the  prostrate  muscles  of  the  Italian  youth. 
For,  even  as  a  sportsman,  the  Italian  is  true  to 
his  sedentary  habits.  And  jret,  though  inert  and 
sluggisli,  he  is  not  even  patient :  a  riedmontese 
angler  is  scarcely  ever  heard  of.  The  boors  of 
the  neighbourhood,  and  probably  all  over  the 
Alps  and  Apennines,  have  a  barbarous  way  of 
catching  the  fine  trout  with  which  their  torrents 
abound  :  they  throw  lime  into  the  water  at  the 
fountain-head,  by  which  the  choked  and 
asphyxiated  fish  are  brought  senseless  and  help- 
less to  the  surface,  and  are  caught  in  shoals  as 
they  come  down  the  stream. 

The  male  population  of  Piedmont  look  upon 
the  Alpine  feats  of  English,  German,  or  Russian 
tourists,  just  as  they  listen  to  the  recital  of 
noble  yachtsmen  sailing  to  the  North  Pole  for 
a  "  laric,"  or  of  young  Indian  officers  bearding 
the  lion  at  the  Cape  or  the  tiger  in  Bengal; 
they  look  and  listen  with  wonder  and  curiosity, 
but  at  the  same  time  with  awe  and  humility,  as 
if  those  were  the  exploits  of  a  different  race  of 
beings,  belonging  to  heroic,  half-fabulous  times. 
Is  there  no  good  spirit  of  emulation  left  among 
the  long-depressed,  leisure-loving  Italians  ?  Tlie 
late  Duke  of  Genoa,  a  generous  soul  in  a 
frail  body,  was  the  only  man  of  the  nation  who 
ever  attempted  Mont  Blanc,  and  he  was  beaten 
back  by  stormy  weather.  His  brother,  the 
kin^,  is  as  intrepid  a  mountaineer  as  ever  was. 
Indeed,  the   whole    dynasty  of   these    Savoy 


])rince5  inherit  the  bold  spirit  of  the  iron- 
iieadcd  Emmanuel  Philibcrt,  and  of  the  slcdge- 
hammerfisted  Victor  Amadeus  11.,  men  born 
witli  a  rickety  constitution,  but  who,  by  "strong 
meats  and  strong  winas,"  and  constant  exercise, 
so  inured  their  frames  to  the  greatest  hardsiiips, 
as  to  become  the  keenest  sportsmen,  no  less 
than  the  noblest  warriors  of  their  times.  Victor 
Emmanuel,  however,  never  climbs  the  hills  unless 
it  be  in  pursuit  of  game.  On  one  occasion  he 
pitched  his  tent  above  Ccrcsolc,  at  the  very  head 
of  the  valley  of  the  Oreo,  near  Our  Lady  of  the 
Snow.  Hence  he  made  daily  excursions  on  foul 
over  rocks  and  precipices,  by  the  side  of  which 
the  vaunted  horrors  of  an  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc 
are  mere  child's-play.  He  was  rewarded  for  his 
pains  by  killing  a  stambecco,  a  gigantic  chamois, 
or  wild-goat,  of  a  species  now  extinct  through- 
out all  the  rest  of  the  Alpine  region,  and  which 
is  rarely  found,  and  not  without  infinite  toil  and 
danger,  even  amidst  the  highest  mountains. 

We  repeat  it,  Mr.  Gallenga's  book  is  most 
noteworthy  by  all  whom  it  may  concern,  at  the 
present  turning-point  of  Italian  fortune. 


TIIE  FUTURE. 

The  drop  that  falls  unnoted  in  the  stream. 
Prattling  in  childhood  on  its  native  hill ; 
The  stream  that  must  In.ive  home  and  travel  fur 
Over  rough  -ways,  with  torn  feet  and  no  rest, 
Changing  its  voice,  and  then,  in  calmer  flow, 
Sobered  by  dreams  of  the  eternal  sea. 
Fuse  with  wiile  water,  trembling  in  its  depths, 
To  the  great  ocean,  like  a  soul  to  Heaven, 
And  bear  the  drop  to  rest,  and  roam  no  more. 

For  me,  a  life  that  cnlv  late  set  out. 

In  weakness,  as  a  swallow  from  the  nest. 

On  its  long  journey  to  the  land  unknown, 

That,  gaining  strength,  must  pass  throngh  fitoiiy 

ways, 
Be  lashed  of  storms,  and  ofttiroes,  in  thick  gloom. 
Lose  sight  of  what  it  prized,  yet  with  the  hope 
That  ail  its  blightcil  loves  and  treasures  loat 
Are  taken  of  the  wind  like  wingM  seeds, 
And  sown  by  angels  in  the  better  land, 
Where   this  tired  life  shall   rest,   and  find   them 

grown. 

The  beam  that,  distant  yet,  but  on  its  way 
Intent,  past  systems,  over  comet-tracks, 
Comes  like  a  pilgrim  with  an  offering. 
And  through  the  pure  space  to  the  misty  woiIJ 
Brings  the  faint  greeting  of  a  star  unknown. 

For  me,  tlie  light  feet,  not  yet  heard  on  earth. 
That  move  toward  me  from  the  better  land. 
And,  though  unheeded,  shall  complete  iheir  work, 
And,  like  the  morning  souburst  breaking  nigh, 
When  my  heart  faints,  and  all  my  life  i*  daik. 
Step  from  the  cloud  beaiing  the  gift  of  Ili^aven, 
Sweet  face  and  tender  hamla  to  comfort  me. 

The  poet  that  shall  come  in  the  ■p"''-*'"  ■•"'■I 
And  lead  men  to  the  lij:ht.  an.i  •  truth. 

And  win  them  bj-  the  wonder  oi 
Till  true  be  known  for  true,  and  iukao  lor  falsa, 
And  tiuild  the  many-coloured  bow  of  thought 
In  sight  aU)ve  their  headu,  and,  in  the  end. 
From  his  gold  cup  shiill  so  enrich  the  world 
That  men  shall  lavish  blessings  on  his  grave. 
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For  me  the  angol  that  shall  take  my  hand. 
When  winds  are  ceasing,  and  my  work  is  done, 
And,  like  a  king  leading  a  beggar  child. 
Shall  open  death  and  lead  me  through  the  veil, 
And  gently  guide  me,  dazzled  with  the  light, 
Till  my  hand  rests  on  all  that  I  have  lost. 

PERKINS'S  PURPLE. 

Let  other  men  aing  tlie  pr^se  of  Hector  and 
of  Agamemnon,  be  it  for  me  to  sing  the  praise 
of  Perkins,  the  inventor  of  the  new  purple. 

Perkins  (Mr.  Perkins),  I  should  at  once  men- 
tion, is  the  gentleman  ^v!lo,  by  his  skill  in 
chemistry,  has  lately  discovered  this  beautiful 
purple  colour  now  so  common,  and  which  trades- 
men foolishly  call  Mauve — a  Frencli  word,  I 
believe,  derived  from  the  name  of  the  mallow 
plant,  but  why  or  wherefore  used  I  know  not, 
except  that  the  mallow  flower  is  of  a  dull  brown 
purple,  and  is  utterly  unlike  the  delicious 
violet  of  Perkins,  to  which  the  Tyrian  purple  of 
the  Cajsars  is  tame,  dull,  and  earthy  indeed. 

It  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  draw  similes  from 
the  fact,  tnat  lliis  exquisite  colour  was  extracted 
by  Mr.  Perkins  from  coal  tar.  The  black  sticky 
juice  of  fossil  plants  seems,  at  the  first  blush,  a 
curious  source  for  so  pure  and  bright  a  dye;  most 
men  to  obtain  which  would  have  boiled  down 
chaldronfuls  of  wood  violets,  or  waggon-loads 
of  pansies  and  Vcnus's  looking-glass.  Mr.  Per- 
kins, a  man  who  has  fought  his  way  up  through 
the  mysteries  of  ciiemistry,  groped  for  it  in  the 
seething  kettle  of  the  ship-builder,  and  found  it. 
Did  the  purple  shadows  of  clouds  throwing  la- 
burnum-coloured tints  on  the  surrounding  sea 
suggest  the  search,  or  did  the  sea  itself  whisper 
and  moan  out  her  dyer's  secret  ?  Not  it.  Per- 
kins tracked  the  purple  out  iu  the  products  of 
distilled  indigo,  grasping  the  secret  from  amidst 
the  red  glare  and  ponderous  smoke  of  an  ordinary 
unenchanted  laboratory  in  a  London  street. 

Chemistry  is  hard  at  work  seeking  for  reme- 
dies for  disease.  It  is  filtering  water,  and  sepa- 
rating air,  and  melting  diamonds,  and  maknig 
ice  in  red-hot  crucibles,  and  performing  all  sorts 
of  juggling  tricks ;  it  is  brewing  poisons  and 
searcliing  dead  men's  stomachs  for  poisons  it 
has  invented ;  it  is  watching  artificial  digestion 
in  artificial  pouches  ;  it  is  doing  all  over  the 
world,  simultaneously,  thousands  of  useful, 
dangerous,  and  curious  things.  It  has  all 
but  discovered  gold ;  it  has  all  but  disco- 
vered Nature's  receipt  for  making  diamonds; 
but  never,  though,  has  it  discovered  how  to 
stop  the  death-flood  of  cholera,  the  sloughing 
throat  of  diphtiieria,  or  the  new  plague  of 
Ijondon  now  seething  in  the  Thames.  Never 
does  it  work  so  hard  and  with  such  staring,  eager 
eyes  and  acid-stained  fingers  as  when  it  works 
at  the  bidding  of  trade;  commerce  being,  as  we 
have  at  last  discovered,  the  special  ambition  and 
object  of  England  as  a  nation.  The  Celt,  Saxon, 
and  Norman  were  fused  together  that  we 
should  trade  ;  Mtigna  Charta  and  our  1688 
gtiarantee  were  obtained  that  we  should  trade. 
We  concjuer  to  trade,  we  missiouarise  to  trade, 


we  wage  war  that  we  might  have  ii'iimpeded 
trade.  Last  of  all,  we  make  chemical  experi- 
ments that  we  may  trade,  and  of  the  discoveries 
of  our  commercial  chemistry  Mr.  Perkins's  dis- 
covery is  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  brilliant. 

All  discoveries  do  not  bring  fortunes  to  the 
discoverer.  Fame  comes  ;  but,  when  the  money 
should  flow  in,  there  is  a  hitch,  a  frost,  a  bhght. 
M.  Schonbeiu,  the  German  country  usher,  dis- 
covered gun  cotton,  but  now  it  is  used  only  for 
blasting ;  but  there  is  chloroform,  that  great 
gift  of  Heaven  and  blessing  to  mankind.  The 
same  alchemist  who  discovered  gin  and  water 
discovered  the  more  useful  phosphorus,  to  which 
we  partly  owe  the  comfort  of  lucifer-matchcs. 

A  new  colour  is  worth  a  fortune.  Portunate 
Mr.  Perkins  discovered  his  purple  after  long  ex- 
perimenting on  coal  tar  and  benzole,  that  pro- 
duct of  benzoic  acid  which  is  used  to  clean  white 
kid  gloves,  and  which  cleans  them  without  the 
noxious  smell  of  morphine,  which  is  a  poisonous 
preparation  of  opium. 

The  Persian  kin<^,  who  offered  a  large  reward 
to  the  discoverer  ot  a  new  pleasure,  by  which  he 
did  not  necessarily  mean  a  new  sin,  would  have 
buried  Mr.  Perkins  in  a  well  full  of  diamonds. 
He  would  have  pelted  him  to  death  with  gold 
pieces,  or  have  erected  to  his  honour  golden 
statues. 

'  The  chemical  experiments  that  result  in  leav- 
ing deposits  of  colour  in  glass  tubes,  or  in  cru- 
cibles, are  innumerable.  Red  oxide  of  man- 
ganese fused  with  glass  communicates  a  beau- 
tiful violet  tint.  Iodine  is  rich  in  dyeing  dolphin 
tinges ;  safilower  gives  cerise,  madder  is  a  power- 
ful agent  in  dyeing  our  soldiers'  coats  blood  red ; 
but  few  of  these  are  permanent  colours,  many 
of  them  pass  away  quick  and  volatile  as  the 
summer  rainbow,  many  are  mere  phenomena, 
gone  almost  before  they  can  be  seen. 

It  had  been  for  years  known  that  benzole, 
exposed  to  a  reducing  action  and  oxidised,  be- 
came aniline,  and  that  a  dirty  fugitive  purple 
appeared  in  the  course  of  the  transmutations 
of  this  aniline,  and  was,  indeed,  a  test  of  its 
presence.  It  took  Mr.  Perkins  tliree  anxious 
years,  however,  before  repeated  oxidisations 
worked  their  spells,  and  Mauve  flashed  upon  his 
(Perkins's)  eyes.  It  is  a  liquid  purple,  perfectly 
transparent    and    soluble    in    alcohol.      It    is 

Satent,  and  has  to  be  purchased  directly  or  in- 
ireetly  from  the  clever  inventor.  It  can  be 
deepened  with  Prussian  blue  to  any  tint,  but 
only  at  the  expense  of  its  valuable  property  of 
permanence. 

It  is  rich  and  pure,  and  fit  for  anything ;  be  it 
fan,  slipper,  gown,  ribbon,  handkerchief,  tic,  or 
glove.  It  will  lend  lustre  to  the  soft  changeless 
twilight  of  ladies'  eyes — it  will  take  any  sliape  to 
find  an  excuse  to  flutter  round  her  check — to 
cling  (as  the  wind  blows  it)  up  to  her  lips — to 
kiss  her  foot— to  whisper  at  her  ear.  O  Per- 
kins's purple,  thou  art  a  lucky  and  a  favoured 
colour ! 

The  proper  complementary  colour  to  Mauve  is 
a  greenish  yellow,  not  an  orange.  And  this  is 
well  for  ladies  to  know  who  do  not  understand 
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that  Nature  is  inexorable  in  her  laws  of  colours, 
and  will  not  be  trifled  with  witli  impunity.  If 
black  is  worn  near  the  face,  it  will  make  faces 
pale,  just  as  deep  red  will  rob  rosy  cheeks  of 
their  bloom  and  make  them  look  almost  wanting 
in  colour ;  brown  makes  a  face  bricky.  It  was 
ordained  so  when  the  rainbow  was  made,  and  it 
will  ever  be  so.  Green  and  yellow  together  will 
always  be  a  hideous  contrast,  just  as  blue  and 
green  are.  Red  and  green,  and  red  and  blue, 
will  always  be  pleasant  to  the  eye.  It  is  true, 
Nature  can  make  any  two  colours  agree;  but 
then  it  is  by  the  subtle  way  in  which  she  mixes 
her  proportions.  All  sorts  of  chemists  had  ex- 
perimented on  aniline,  obtaining  it  from  indigo, 
coal  tar,  and  the  decomposition  of  all  sorts  of 
nitro{^nised  substances.  It  was  known  to  be 
oilv  and  colourless,  with  a  pleasant  vmous  smell, 
and  a  burning  aromatic  taste.  It  was  known  to 
evaporate  eiisilv,  to  turn  the  dahlia  juice  green, 
mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid  to  strike  fir-wood 
deep  yellow,  to  form  with  a  solution  of  bleach- 
ing powder  a  deep  but  fugitive  purple.  But 
here  stepped  in  Mr.  Perkins,  fixed  the  dye,  and 
carried  on  the  imperial  purple  on  his  shoulders, 
as  he  well  deserved.  Alchemists  of  old  spent 
their  days  and  nights  searching  for  gold,  and 
never  found  the  magic  Proteus,  though  thev 
chased  him  through  all  gases  and  all  metals,  ti 
they  had,  indeed,  we  doubt  much  if  the  discovery 
haa  been  as  useful  as  this  of  Perkins's  purple. 

"Whatever  has  colour  must  have  a  dye,  though 
it  may  be  too  expensive  to  extract ;  and,  when 
extracted,  too  fugitive,  or  too  opaque,  or  too 
pale,  or  too  light.  The  alchemist  of  to-day  has 
grown  practical,  and  works  for  the  Manchester 
factory.  A  discovery  that  benefits  trade  is 
better  for  a  man  than  finding  a  gold  mine.  It 
is,  in  fact,  like  this  Perkins's  purple,  the  key  to 
other  men's  gold  mines. 

Purple  has  always  been  a  royal  and  favoured 
colour,  though  selected  bv  Nature  to  clothe  the 
little  wayside  violet.  The  Tyrians  sent  it  in  ships, 
and  on  camels'  backs,  all  over  the  world  to  clothe 
kings  and  adorn  emperors.  The  murex,  or  sea- 
fish,  from  which  they  obtained  their  purple,  had 
been  for  centuries  before  their  discovery  of  its 
use,  the  mere  mussel  that  fishermen  ate,  longing 
for  the  richer  food  of  the  "  lul)bers"  on  lancT 
The  use  had  slumbered  in  the  shell,  thrown  in 
heaps  to  rot  upon  the  Tyrian  shore,  till  some 
thoughtful  knife  scraped  and  scratched  till  it  hit 
upon  the  receipt  Nature  had  written  on  it  in 
purple  ink  ;  just  so  before  Perkins,  thousands  of 
chemists  sniffed  and  tasted  coal  tar,  observing 
its  scientific  first  cousinship  with  the  oil  of  bitter 
almonds,  and  the  benzine  collas  with  which  cer- 
tain manufacturers,  >vishing  to  avoid  the  smell 
of  naphtha,  clean  white  kid  gloves,  without  ever 
sniffing  out  this  profitable  secret.  The  rich  dve 
was  there,  as  the  rose  of  morning  flows  in  the 
dark  cheek  of  night,  yet  is  not  visible  till  that 
great  discoverer  the  sun  comes,  and  looks  for  his 
bride  at  the  daybreak. 

Lucky  Mr.  Perkins,  favoured  Mr.  Perkins,  to 
be  smiled  at  by  Belgravc  angels,  and  to  have 
the  colours  of  thy  election  admired  by  the  houris 


of  The  Row  1  Knights  of  old  broke  each  other's 
ribs,  and  let  out  each  other's  blood,  dying  happily 
mnid  a  heap  of  shivered  annour,  so  that  tiieir 
ladies'  colours  still  waved  from  their  helmet,  or 
sopped  up  the  blood  oozing  from  their  gaping 
heart  wounds;  but  you,  Mr.  Perkins,  luclcier 
than  they,  rib  unbroken,  skull  uucracked,  can 
itinerate  Regent-street  and  perambulate  the 
Parks,  seeing  the  colours  of  tliy  heart  waving 
on  every  fair  head  and  fluttering  round  every 
cheek  ! 

One  would  think  that  London  was  suffering 
from  an  election,  and  that  those  purple  ribbons 
were  synonymous  with  "Perkins  for  hever!" 
and  "  Perkins  and  the  English  Constitootion !" 
The  Oxford-street  windows  are  tapestried  with 
running  rolls  of  that  luminous  extract  from 
coal  tar;  knots  of  ribbon,  the  white  shining 
through  the  pure  and  clarified  purple,  hang 
from  the  degag^  hoods  of  the  Right  Honourable 
Mrs.  Bellwether  and  all  the  Miss  Bellwethers 
as  they  fill  the  Bellwether  barouche,  like  a 
nosegay  of  purple  stocks,  and  roll  down  Baker- 
street  towards  the  thinning  Park.  It  decorates 
in  streamers  Mrs.  CoUywabble's  bonnet  (Mr. 
C.  is  M.P.  for  a  Cornish  borough),  those 
streamers  Mrs.  C.  flutters  through  the  grey 
cobweb  air  of  Latakia-square  as  if  it  was  the 
Collywabble  banner,  and  she  was  preceding  a 
band  of  pure  Pollywiggle  electors  to  the  Polly- 
wiggle  poll. 

0  Mr.  Perkins,  thanks  to  thee,  too,  for  cloth- 
ing, as  with  a  stainer,  the  little  wax  hands  of 
the  belle  of  the  season,  who,  riding  through 
Decomposition-row  towards  Kensington  on  band 
days,  maketh  it  a  desert,  the  cavaliers  following 
her  as  if  her  chesnut  mare  were  a  magic  horse 
hammered  out  of  a  magnet.  Thanks  to  thee, 
too,  for  fishing  out  of  the  coal-hole  those  pre- 
cious veins  and  stripes  and  bands  of  purple  on 
summer  gowns  that,  wafting  gales  of  I"rangi- 
panni,  charm  us  in  the  West-end  streets,  luring 
on  foolisli  bachelors  to  sudden  proposals  and 
dreams  of  love  and  a  cottage  loat.  As  I  look 
out  of  my  window  now,  the  apotheosis  of  Perkins's 
purple  seems  at  hand — purple  hands  wave  from 
open  carriages — purple  hands  sliake  each  other 
at  street  doors — purple  hands  threaten  each 
other  from  opposite  sides  of  the  street ;  purple 
striped  gowns  cram  barouches,  jam  un  cabs, 
throng  steamers,  fill  railway  stations :  all  flying 
countryward,  like  so  many  purple  birds  of 
migrating  Paradise ;  purple  ribbons  fill  the 
windows,  purple  gowns  circle  out  at  shop 
entrances,  purj)le  feather  fans  beckon  to  you  in 
windows.  We  shall  soon  have  purple  omnibuses 
and  purple  houses ;  there  is  everywhere  a  glut 
of  this  white  and  violet,  which  is  a  great  deal 
more  agreeable  than  perpetual  partridge. 

When  I  see  a  mild  fever,  like  this  gentle, 
fashionable  insanity  for  Perkins's  purple,  1  won- 
der at  the  unhappy  limitations  which  Nature 
has  assigned  to  the  lower  animals.  They  cannot 
take  to  new  fashions ;  they  cannot  go  to  this  ball 
in  rose  pink,  and  to  the  next  in  clove  red  and 
black  lace.  They  cannot  tie  their  hair  in  cab- 
bage-nets or  dumpling-bags,  and  then  sprinkle 
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tliem  with  glass  sucar-plums  ami  showers  of 
coloured  comfits;  tiiey  canuot  even  (letting 
alone  these  epidemics)  change  for  sensible  and 
prudential  reasons;  Nature's  livery  is  unalter- 
able. She  allows  but  one  suit,  and  that  lasts 
ail  through  life.  Tlie  duek  has  :i  green  plush 
neck,  the  cock  has  a  scarlet  crown.  They  must 
keep  to  green  and  red ;  there  is  no  alternative, 
let  it  suit  their  complexion  or  not.  Perkins 
may  discover  a  new  pleasure  in  his  purple,  it  is 
not  for  them ;  they  have  got  their  suit,  and  must 
make  the  best  of  it ;  it  will  last  them  till  they 
^re  laid  in  state,  the  one  in  a  bed  of  green 
peas,  the  other  delicately  tinted  with  egs^- 
sauce.  Nature  is  chary  of  her  ideas ;  she  cut  the 
daisy  out  of  white  and  yellow,  and  just  touched 
it  with  pink,  thousands  of  years  ago,  and  there 
the  daisy  is  stiU,  just  the  same — conservative 
enough.  And  here  a  moral :  The  animal  and 
plants  are  Tory.  Man  is  progressive.  Heaven 
knows,  man  is  animal  enough,  in  liis  greediness, 
in  his  vanity,  in  his  rage,  in  his  fear,  in  his 
magpie  collecting,  in  his  sheepish  running  in 
flocks,  in  his  stupid  curiosity,  in  his  respect 
for  the  strongest,  but  in  two  tilings  we  are  not 
animal : 

VTR  COOK  AND  "WE  DRESS. 

There  are  no  animal  Soyers,  no  animal  Ma- 
dame Furbelowas,  there  is  no  Perkins  to  stain 
monkeys  a  fashionable  purple,  or  to  dye  a  lion's 
mane  Mauve.  Sandy  tliey  are,  ta\vny  he  is,  and 
sandy  and  tawny  the  last  monkey  and  the  latest 
lion  will  be  found.  Warlike  monkeys  have  been 
found  that  did  battle  with  cocoa-nuts  and  stones 
and  boughs  against  intniding  travellers  whowould 
have  disturbed  the  balance  of  power  in  monkey 
land,  and  destroyed  the  monkey  constitution; 
but  they  had  never  ruddled  themselves  red  with 
ochre,  nor  covered  their  breasts  with  sham  lace, 
nor  stained  their  legs  cherry  colour.  Yet,  when  the 
first  Roman  pushed  the  Kentisli  oak-boughs 
back  with  his  spear,  he  found  Paradoxacus 
painting  his  body  with  a  map  of  England  in  blue 
woad.  The  earliest  Irish,  who  two  thousand 
years  .igo  brained  their  landlords  and,  even 
at  that  early  period,  made  bulls,  stained  theii- 
shirts  yellow  with  saffron.  We  may,  there- 
fore, fairly  suppose  that  the  first  milliner  was 
probably  contemporaneous  with  the  first  wo- 
man, and  tliat  the  carpenters  who  made  the 
ark  were  not  ignorant  of  the  construction  of  a 
bandbox. 

A  great  many  legends  relating  to  animals  turn 
upon  their  supposed  melancholy  and  despairing 
regret  at  having  no  future  state  ;  but  how  much 
more  likely  that  the  tearfulness  in  the  brown  eye 
of  the  horse,  and  the  contemplative  pitif ulncss  in 
that  of  a  cow,  arise  from  envious  longing  for 
a  change  of  dress.  Perhaps  evet-y  time  Madge 
in  the  red  petticoat  milks  Chocolate  Moll,  and 
every  time  a  wonderful  creature  in  "peg  tops" 
or  Zouave  breeches  gets  into  a  cab,  the  animals 
feel  cruelly  the  helplessness  of  their  condition. 
No  wonder  that  sometimes  the  cow  runs  horns 
down  at  ISladge,  and  that  the  cab  horse  browses 
a  mouthful  of  artificial  flowers  out  of  an  old 


maid's  bonnet.  It  is  all  envy — sheer  animal 
envy.  No  wonder,  then,  the  Swiss  cows  delight 
in  the  necklace  and  bell  that  guides  the  herd  to 
the  terraces  of  sweet  thyme  and  myrtle-leafed 
Alp  roses.  No  wonder  the  Spanish  nudes  re- 
joice in  theii-  trappings  of  red  and  yellow.  How 
the  London  brew-horses  exult  in  their  jingling 
brass  ornaments  and  their  eai"-bags  1  With  how 
much  better  grace,  then,  would  a  cow  submit  to 
be  milked  if  it  had  a  hanging  of  cherry-coloured 
silk,  a  cab  horse  to  gallop  if  it  had  trappings 
of  blue  and  silver,  brewer's  horses  to  tug 
and  strain  if  they  were  covered  with  yellow 
and  red  nettings !  Brute  animals  have  their 
vanity  to  comfort  them  for  not  being  human, 
and  men  have  their  vanity  because  they  are  not 
Brute  animals. 

Tnily,  man  cooks  and  woman  dresses.  Tliere 
we  win  the  race.  We  beat  them,  too,  by 
changing  and  advancing ;  for,  while  we  made 
the  reed  hut  grow  till  it  oecame  a  Gothic  cathe- 
dral, the  dove  still  builds  her  nest  as  when  she 
flew,  first  of  all  the  birds,  lo  land  from  Noah's 
ark,  leaving  its  fellow  to  follow  as  it  might. 
It  is  in  this  point  of  change  that  the  peacock 
of  the  terrace  is  beaten  by  the  lady  of  the 
manor-house.  The  vain  bird  comes  to  the  hall 
window,  pecks  to  show  the  performance  is  going 
to  begin,  and  then,  with  a  fluff,  spreads  abroad 
its  great  Indian  fan,  full  of  golden  glitters, 
brazen  gleams,  and  emerald  eyes,  to  show  her 
human  rival  in  the  Perkins's  purple  barege,  how 
poor  a  thing  human  dress  is  beside  Divine  inven- 
tion. The  lady  says  nothing ;  but,  the  next  time 
the  bird  looks  in.  Eve  is  in  rose  satin,  and  the 
third  time  in  Mauve  colour  and  black.  Why,  it 
would  take  a  kaleidoscope  to  match  her.  'Fhe 
peacock  trails  back  to  the  farm-yard  to  tell  his 
friend  the  bacon  pig  and  his  noisy  kinsmen  the 
barn  door  fowls,  the  completeness  of  her  defeat. 
The  lady  changes  like  a  dolphin ;  she  has  more 
aspects  and  mutations  than  the  fickle  moon  her- 
self. "  Bah  !  it  is  not  fair,"  says  the  pea-hen. 
"  No,  no,"  chatter  the  pea-chicks,  unanimous  for 
once. 

I  dare  say  my  readers  all  know  the  story  of 
the  Ked  Indian  who,  having  wounded  an  English 
oificer  during  the  American  war,  was  so  puzzled 
when  he  went  to  scalp  him  at  finding  his  enemy's 
wig  come  off  in  his  hand  that  he  relinquished 
his  purpose.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  wounded 
man  did  not  become  a  sort  of  Manitou  or 
Indian  deity  in  consequence,  and  depart  at 
last  laden  with  buffalo  tongues,  blankets,  and 
wampum  belts. 

To  return  to  Mr.  Perkins  and  his  wonder- 
ful purple,  let  us  hope  that  it  will  not  be  for- 
saken as  easily  as  it  has  been  discovered.  It 
has  a  moral  superiority  over  other  purples — it  is 
permanent.  Tlie  French  purple  grew  white  in 
sea  air,  or  in  sunlight,  or  on  the  smallest  provo- 
cation. In  waistcoats,  it  stained  vour  shirts  ;  in 
gloves,  it  gave  you  dyer's  hands.  Now  the 
Proteus  is  changed;  it  is  fixed;  it  stains  still,  but 
it  never  fades.  It  may  be  a  silly  thing  to  forfeit 
all  individuality  and  to  put  on  a  flock  colour  that 
becomes  a  livery — a  colour  that,  on  the  smallest 
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chant,'i' of  fusliion,  tells  its  tale  of  date  and  cha)i<»c. 
Red  heels  by  Ihuusaada  oucc  trod  tlie  Londou 
stuucs  :  now  they  are  seen  only  in  faded,  obso- 
lete, cocked-hat  comedies.  Blue  stockings  were 
the  rage  diu'ing  the  Regency ;  they  arie  gone 
wbere  tho  velvet  coat  powdered  with  gold 
■knwberries,  the  sky-blue  velvets,  the  flower- 
enbroidercd  suits  are  gone — to  dust  and  ashes  ; 
gone  with  swords,  and  clouded  canes,  and  roses 
in  the  shoe,  and  feather  head-dresses,  and  snowy 
moniitains  of  powdered  hair,  and  rolled  stockings, 
and  double  watches,  and  bunches  of  seals,  and 
hang(;rs  at  the  buttou-hole,  aud  daggers  at  the 
side, and  plumed  hats,  aud  ladies'  buttoned  riding 
masks,  and  silk  cloaks,  aud  satin  suits  woven 
with  pearl,  and  broad  cloth  of  gold  sword-belts, 
and  all  other  fal-lals  of  dead  vanity — gone 
where  even  Perkins's  purple  must  one  day  follow 
tliem — to  the  great  dustholc  of  oblivion  outside 
the  back-door  of  Vanity  Pair. 


DRIFT. 

ST.  IKAHCIS'S  Win. 

If  abjuring  the  opera,  resigning  his  clubs, 
friends,  festivities,  and  all  frivolous  matters  con- 
ceivable, and  cutting  himself  off  without  even 
the  usual  shilling  which  belongs  to  this  popular 
phrase,  he  were  to  turn  into  tlie  Home  Mission, 
take  a  berth  as  ward  tender  in  the  foul  ward  of 
St.  Bartholomew's,  or  the  Fever  Hospital,  and 
nit  night  wait  upon  the  inmates  of  the  Field- 
lane  Refuge,  what  opinion  would  his  own  mother 
have  of  the  sanity  of  her  son  ? 

And  yet  the  founder  of  the  most  distinguished 
order  of  the  Mendicant  Friars,  called  either 
Fi'anciscan  from  their  founder's  name.  Grey 
friars,  from  the  colour  of  their  habit,  Alinores, 
or  Minorites,  as  the  youngest  and  humblest  of 
the  religious  foundations,  sis  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago,  did  this  and  a  little  more. 

From  wealth,  this  zealot  descended  to 
utter  poverty;  from  station  he  abased  him- 
self to  the  level  of  the  lowest  outcast  in  the 
town,  and  turned  to  attend  on  the  poor  and  the 
sick,  above  all,  on  that  imhappy  wretch,  who, 
in  those  days,  was  banished  from  among  his 
fellow-men,  the  pariah  of  oppidans,  the  unclean 
and  accursed  leper.  St.  Francis  of  Assisum,  or 
as  it  is  now  written  Assisi,  a  town  in  the  Papal 
States,  was  bom  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1182, 
and  there  is  a  concise  outline  of  his  career  in 
Professor  Brewer's  Monumenta  Francisca,  pub- 
lished by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  her  Ma- 
Sjty's  Treasury  under  tho  direction  of  the 
aster  of  the  Rolls. 

"  Happily  for  the  objects  of  his  missiop,  St. 
Francis  luuf  been  brougnt  up  as  a  factor  for  his 
father,  a  wealthy  mercliant.  He  had  early  op- 
portunities, throagh  liis  mercantile  occupations, 
of  coming  into  contact  with  tlie  miuiut'acturing 
population ;  and  his  whole  life  shows,  as  well  as 
the  rule  which  he  gave  to  his  followers,  that  he 
understood  better  than  most  men  (whatever  else 
might  be  his  failings)  the  true  nature  of  his  mis- 
sion and  the  character  of  the  people  with  whom 
lie  had  to  deal.  He  had  to  strip  Christianity,  in 
the  first  instance,  of  the  regal  robe  in  which 


popes  and  prelates  had  invested  it :  to  preach  it 
as  the  gospel  of  the  poor  and  the  oppressed.  It 
was  not  to  be  a  trap  for  men's  obedience ;  it  was 
not  to  demand  a  surrender  of  that  independence 
which  the  commons  of  the  towns  had  guarded  so 
jealously,  and  purchased  at  such  costly  sacrifices. 
He  caught  the  poorest  in  their  poverty ;  the 
subtle  in  their  subtletv;  sending  among  them 
preachers  as  ill-clad  and  as  ill-fcu,  but  as  deep 
thinkers  in  all  respects  as  themselves.  Like 
other  reformers  of  his  age,  his  earliest  thoughts 
were  directed  to  the  Saracens.  Among  them  he 
proposes  to  labour.  But  his  purposes  righf 
themselves,  and  find  their  due  employment  in  a 
larger  and  more  important  field.  His  followers 
are  to  visit  the  towns  two  and  two;  in  just  so 
much  clothing  as  the  commonest  mendicant 
could  purchase.  They  are  to  sleep  at  nights 
under  arches,  or  in  the  porches  of  aesolate  and 
deserted  churches,  among  idiots,  lepers,  and 
outcasts ;  to  beg  their  bread  from  door  to  door ; 
to  set  an  example  of  piety  and  submission." 
How  the  Rev.  Canon  Pretyman,  who  left  half  a 
million  pounds,  vicarial  gains,  behind  him,  would 
have  psha'ed  at  such  a  rule  of  ministration !  More- 
over, St.  Francis  appointed  that  twelve  conditions 
must  be  fulfilled  before  any  applicant  could  be 
received  into  the  order.  He  must  believe  the 
Catholic  faith, — must  not  be  suspected  (even)  of 
error, — must  be  single, — legitimate, — whole  in 
body,— prompt  of  mind, — out  of  debt, — not  bom 
a  bondman, — "  if  he  be  a  clerk  at  the  least  that 
he  be  going  of  sixteen  years  of  age," — of  good 
name  and  fame, — either  competently  learned,  or 
else  able  to  profit  the  brethren  by  his  labour — 
and  of  gentle  condition,  so  that  his  entry  into 
the  order  "maye  be  grete  edification  to  the 
peple." 

But  there  is  an  early  English  translation  of 
the  Testament  of  St.  Francis,  in  a  vellum  MS. 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  among  the  Cotton 
manuscripts  at  the  British  Museum,  formerly 
belonging  to  a  Franciscan  friar,  John  Howell, 
which  gives  such  an  insight  into  the  practice  and 
doctrine  of  a  religious  enthusiast,  that  I  believe, 
with  the  properest  respect,  the  whole  bench  of 
bishops  will  be  all  the  better  for  a  close  and 
attentive  perasal  of  the  document,  and  so,  with- 
out more  ado,  I  copy  it  and  dedicate  it  to 
them: 

"  Here  begynneth  the  Testament  of  owre  holy 
fadre  Seynt  Francis. 

"  Owre  Lord  gave  unto  me  brother  Franncis  ihys 
to  begynne  and  doo  poiaance,  for  why  when  I  woa 
in  the  bondage  of  synue  yt  was  bitter  to  mo  and 
lothesomme  to  se  and  lokkc  uppon  pcrsnunys  enfect 
with  leopre  (leproey) ;  but  that  blessid  Lord  browghte 
me  amoDge  them,  and  I  did  mercy  with  them,  and  I 
departyng  from  them,  that  before  semyd  bittre  and 
lothesonie  ■was  turned  and  changed  to  ^e  into  gret 
swetnesse  and  comforte  bothe  of  body  and  of  soule, 
and  afternurd  in  this  8t«to  I  stode  and  bode  a  lytle 
while  and  thenn  I  Icfte  and  fontooke  the  worldly 
lyf ;  and  our  Lord  gave  to  me  suche  faithe  and  de- 
votion in  his  Churchis  that  tbys  symply  and  mekcly 
I  wuriihipped  hym,  and  prajred  and  sayd :  '  We 
wurshipe  Ihc  most  blesaid  Lord  Jesus  Crist  here,  and 
at  alle  churchia  whiche  be  in  allc  the  worlde ;  and 
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■me  thanke  The  for  by  thy  holy  crosse  Thou  hast 
bowghte  and  redemyd  this  -worlde.' 

"  And  then  afterward  our  Lord  gave  unto  me  suche 
faith  and  confidens  in  those  prestia  whiche  live  ac- 
cordynge  to  the  forme  or  ordynance  of  the  holy 
Churche  of  Rome,  for  the  ordre  of  them  that  if  they 
did  trowble  and  pursue  me  I  wold  returne  and  have 
recourse  unto  them. 

"  And  yf  I  had  as  jnuche  wysedome  as  Saloman 
had,  and  shall  happen  to  fynde  the  poor  symplest 
prestis  of  this  worlde  I  wolde  not  preche  in  thcr 
parisshes  wherin  they  dwelle  contrary  to  ther  wille. 
And  thos  and  all  other  prestis  I  wille  fer  and  dred, 
love,  honoure,  and  have  in  reuerence  as  my  lordis  and 
Boverayns.  And  I  will  not  considre  nor  espie  eny 
synne  in  them ;  nor  I  wille  not  thynke  that  they  be 
rechiles  (reckless)  and  synfuUe,  for  1  considre  them 
and  take  them  as  my  lordis  and  masters ;  and  this  I 
doo  for  this  consideration,  for  in  this  worlde  I  se 
rothyng  with  my  bodily  yes  of  the  moost  hiest  Sone 
of  God,  but  his  most  holiest  and  most  blessid  bodie, 
and  his  moost  holy  and  preciusse  blode  which  they 
resceyve,  and  thei  only  mynister  those  most  holy 
sacramentis  to  other  men. 

"  And  wher  soever  I  fynd  his  most  holiest  names 
and  wordis  writen  in  inconvenient  placis  I  wille  take 
them  and  gather  them  to  gethers.  And  I  desire  that 
they  be  takynn  upp  and  gatherid  together,  and  that 
thei  be  put  and  kept  in  convenient,  cleae,  and  honest 
placis. 

"  And  alle  divynes,  and  alle  thos  that  mynister  to 
ns  the  devyne  service,  and  shew  us  the  worde  of 
God  we  sholde  honour,  and  haue  them  in  reuerence 
as  those  that  minyster  to  us  the  spryte  and  the  lif, 
or  as  those  of  whome  we  haue  owre  spirituelle  and 
gostly  foode  and  the  sustenaunce  of  our  sowle. 

"  And  after  that  our  Lorde  had  sent  too  me 
bretherne,  no  man  told  me  what  I  sholde  doo,  but 
that  most  hiest  and  gracious  Lorde  shewed  to  me 
by  revelacion  that  I  sholde  lyve  after  the  forme  and 
the  wordis  of  the  holy  gospelle.  And  I  in  fewe 
simple  and  playne  wordis  caused  the  fowrme  of  our 
lyf  to  be  writtenn,  and  our  holy  fadre  the  pope  con- 
firmed h_vt  unto  me,  and  they  that  camme  to  reseyve 
this  forme  or  maner  of  lyvynge  departyd  and  dis- 
tributed that  they  had  and  myght  haue  too  powre 
people. 

"  And  we  were  content  with  oone  coote  pesyd 
bothe  within  forthe  and  without  forthe  with  a  corde 
and  a  femorall  (breeches),  and  we  wolde  nat  haue 
ony  more.  Owre  devyne  seruyce  the  clerkis  saide 
as  other  clerkis,  and  the  lay  bretherne  said  ther 
pater  noster. 

"  And  we  fulle  gladly  dwelte  and  taried  in  pour 
deserte  and  desolat  churchj-s,  and  we  were  content 
to  be  taken  as  ideotis  and  foolys  of  every  man,  and 
I  did  exercyse  my  self  in  bodily  laboure.  And  I 
wille  laboure,  and  y  t  ys  my  wille  surely  and  stedfastely 
that  alle  the  bretherne  occupie  and  exercyse  them- 
self  in  labour,  and  in  suche  occupation  and  labour  as 
belongethe  to  honeste.  And  those  that  have  no  oc- 
cupation to  exercyse  themself  with  alle,  shall  lerne 
not  for  covetis  to  resceyve  the  price  or  liier  for  ther 
laboure,  but  for  to  give  good  example  and  cschewe 
and  put  away  idlenes. 

"  When  we  wer  not  satisfied  nor  recompcnsid  for 
our  labour,  we  went  and  had  recourse  to  the  bord  of 
cure  Ix>rde,  askynge  ulmes  from  dore  to  dor.  Our 
Lord  by  revelation  tawglite  me  to  say  this  maner  of 
aalutation, '  Oure  Lorde  give  to  this  his  peace.' 

"And  my  bretherne  must  be  welle  ware  ami  welle 
advysed  in  ony  wyso  thiit  thty  resceyve  no  chureku 
nor  dweHiiuje  placys,  or  oinj  thinijis,  but  yf  they  be  as 


semythe  holy  pouerte,  the  whiche  in  our  rewlo  we 
have  vowed  and  promised,  alweys  longyng  and 
abiding  ther  in  those  placis  bnt  a*  pilgr^nns  and 
straungers. 

"  I  comraaunde  also  stedfastly  and  straytely  by 
obedience  unto  all  my  brethrene,  that  whersoevcr 
they  be  and  abide,  that  they  be  not  so  bolde  or 
so  hardy  other  by  themself  or  by  ony  other 
means  persone,  to  desire  or  axe  or  to  gette  or  -pur- 
chease  ony  letter  or  writynge  from  the  Court  of 
Rome,  nother  for  the  Churche  nor  for  any  other 
maner  of  place,  nother  for  prechjTig  nor  undre  that 
colour,  nother  yet  for  the  persecution  of  ther  bodies; 
but  whersoever  they  be  notte  resceived  they  may 
flee  awey  and  departe  thens  to  another  place  to  do 
penaunce  with  the  blissynge  of  God.  And  I  wille  in 
alle  tbyngis  stedfastely  and  surely  obey  and  be 
obedient  to  the  generall  minister  of  this  Fratemite. 
And  to  what  someuer  warden  hit  shall  plese  hym  to 
geve  me  or  to  assigne  me;  and  in  suche  wise  I 
wilbe  takynne  and  yelded  and  resigned  in  to  his 
handis,  that  I  may  nother  doo  nor  say  other  wise 
then  yt  is  his  wille,  for  he  ys  my  lord  and  soff"rayne. 
And  though  I  be  but  simple  and  not  lemid  nor 
letterid,  and  seke  and  unstedfast  and  feble,  yet 
neuer  the  les  I  wille  haue  a  clerke  whiche  shalle  say 
the  devyne  servyce  unto  me  like  W3'se  as  yt  is  ex- 
pressyd  and  contayned  in  the  rewle.  And  alle  the 
other  bretherne  are  bounde  also  too  obeye  unto  ther 
wardens,  and  too  saye  ther  devyne  seruyce  after  the 
rewle. 

"  And  yf  eny  of  the  bretherne  be  founde  that  say 
not  ther  devyne  seruyce  after  the  rewle,  or  that 
wolde  varye  and  change  ther  office  ony  other  wey, 
or  say  ther  servyce  ony  other  wise,  or  after  any 
other  use,  or  that  they  be  not  stable  and  stedfast  m 
the  Crysten  feithe,  alle  the  bretherne  arre  bounde  by 
obedience,  wher  soeuer  they  fynde  suche  a  brother, 
too  brynge  hym  and  to  present  hjin  to  the  next 
custosie  or  wardene  to  that  place  wher  as  thei  fynde 
hym,  and  that  custos  or  wardene  ys  bounde  sted- 
fastly and  straytly  by  obedience  to  kepe  hym  surely 
and  strongly  as  a  man  in  holde  and  in  bondis  as  a 
pr}-soner  bothe  daye  and  nyghte  so  that  he  maye  be 
delyverid  to  the  hondis  of  his  mynister.  And  his 
mynister  is  bounde  stedfastly  and  straitely  by  obedi- 
ence too  send  hym  by  suche  bretherne,  the  whiche 
shalle  kepe  hym  daye  and  nyghte  as  a  man  in  holde, 
untill  that  they  brynge  h)Tn  and  present  to  the  Lord 
Hostience,  the  whiche  is  lord  protectour  and  cor- 
rectour  of  this  fratemite  and  brothered. 

"  And  the  bretherne  shalle  not  say  that  this  is  a 
newe  rule,  for  thys  ys  a  rehersallo  or  a  recordyngo 
and  a  remembraunce  and  admonicyon  or  exhorta- 
tioun,  and  my  testament  and  last  wille  whiche  I 
brother  Frauncis,  your  yongelynge  and  your  pour 
servant  make  and  leve  unto  you  my  blessyd  bretherne 
to  that  intent  that  the  rewle  whiche  we  have  vowed 
and  promysed  to  our  Lorde  we  may  herby  the  more 
surely  and  faithefully  observe  and  kepe. 

"  And  the  generalle  minister  and  alle  the  other 
minysters  and  custosis  and  wardennys  be  bownde  by 
obedience  in  these  wordis  nothynge  to  adde  hertoo 
nor  mynysche  nothynge  here  of,  and  alweys  they 
shall  haue  this  testament  in  writynge  withe  them  by 
the  rewle,  and  in  alle  their  chapiters  and  capituler 
congregacions  that  they  have  or  that  they  make 
when  they  rede  the  rewle,  they  shalle  rede  these 
wordis,  or  this  my  testament  contayned  in  this 
word. 

"  And  I  commaunde  by  obedience  unto  all  my 
bretherne,  botlie  clerkis  and  also  lave  bretherne, 
that  they  put  or  make  no  glose  on  the  rewle,  or  on 
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this  my  teAtaroent  coDtaynud  iu  these  wordia,  saying 
tJbat  tlius  hyt  shuld  be  uudre»tonde. 

"  But  lilte  wise  m  ourc  Lurde  g»vo  rae  or  grnmit«(I 
me  grace  simply  and  purely  or  playnelye  to  say  or 
to  shcwc  the  rewle,  and  these  wordis  soo  sympilly 
.and  purely  without  any  glose,  you  that  bo  my 
bretheme  shall  undrostonde  them  and  with  holy 
joporation  and  with  frewtefull  werkis  and  holy  cou- 
^versatioune  ye  shall  observe  and  kepe  them  unto 
your  lyves  ende.  And  who  soeuer  trewly  observe 
•jand  kepe  he  shalbe  fulHUed  with  the  blessinge  of  the 
Wst  hiest  Father  in  hevyne,  and  ere  in  erith  ho 
ahalbe  fufilled  with  the  blassyngof  his  most  best  and 
Bwetest  Sonne,  with  the  moost  Holiest  Goste.  And 
they  shalle  afterward  be  also  accomplysshed  willi 
al'.e  the  orders  of  angellia  and  withe  nlle  sayntis, 
4l)idyug  alweys  in  ther  holy,  blessid,  and  joyfulle 
company  in  the  kyngdorae  of  hevyne.  And  I,  brodre 
Fruuncis,  youre  yongelyng  and  your  pour  seruaunt, 
Jhow  muche  soeuer  I  may  or  as  for  furtiie  as  I  cann 
pr  may  ostablische  and  oonferrae  unto  you  within 
forthe  and  withoute  forthe  this  forsayd  moat  holiest 
benediction  and  blessyng. 

"  Here  endithe  the  testament  of  oure  holy  Fadre 
Seynte  FVauncis." 

It  would  be  impertinent  to  mar  a  text  so  re- 
plete with  cliarity,  humility,  and  good  sense  as 
this  is  with  any  derivation  or  explanation. 
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GAMEKEEPER'S  NATURAL  HISTORY., 

It  is  my  fcr\-ent  belief  that  the  natural  history 
of  England  will  never  be  written  properly  till 
it  is  taken  in  hand  by  the  English  gamcKeepers : 
written  by  those  sinewy,  stalwart  men  addicted 
to  velveteen  shooting  jackets  and  leather  splat- 
terdashes, and  taken  from  the  ink-stained  hands 
of  those  pale,  weak  legged,  purblind  men  in 
spectacles,  who  review  everj-thing  second  liand. 
I  maintain  tliat  old  Tat^ett,  tlic  gamekeeper 
at  my  friend  Colonel  Hanger^ s,  who  spends  all 
^y  waitin''  for  vermin,  trappin<j,  and  shooting, 
ancl  all  night  watching  for  poachers,  in  Redland 
Woods,  must  know  more  aoout  the  habits  and 
customs  of  the  fox,  the  badger,  the  marten,  the 
rat,  iind  the  rabbit,  than  Professor  Mole  of  St. 
John's  Wood,  who,  never  goes  into  a  field,  never 
rode  after  a  fox  in  Ids  life,  was  never  present  at 
the  "drawing"  of  a  badger,  never  fired  off  a 
gun,  never  dug  out  a  dog-rat,  never  bit  the  tip 
of  a  bull-dog's  tail  to  make  him  stop  fighting ; 
who  docs  not  know  how  pheasants  roost,  could 
not  catch  a  weasel  asleep,  or  otherwise  is,  iu 
fact,  a  poor,  i-cspectable,  over  civilised,  rheu- 
matic, narrow-chested  Professor;  very  great 
with  his  books  and  lamps,  but  a  mere  igno- 
ramus down  beside  our  tough  friend  Targett, 
who  cannot  write  (who,  in  fact,  I  caught  the 
other  (Uiy  tearing  up  au  old  volume  of  Cuvier  to 
make  wadding  of  the  covers),  but  who  has  spent 
ius  life,  not  iu  reading  other  men's  thouijhts, 
but  in  observing  living  things,  and  stuc^ing 
their  Avays.  He  has  never  heard  the  word 
Mamm.tlia,  but  he  knows  the  individuals  of  the 
class,  knows  how  to  feed  'em,  and  snare  'em, 
and  generally  circumwent  *em.  In  fact,  all  he 
knows  is  how  they  live,  cat,  drink,  and  sleep ; 
what  they  feed  on,  to  whiU  extent  their  instinct 


goes ;  how  far  they  can  be  tamed ;  their  times 
of  ))reediug,  and  haunts — things  which  Professor 
^lole  merely  writes  about. 

It  is  a  sad  thing,  I  bften  observe  to  my  friend 
Mr.  Fox,  of  Great  St.  Andrew-street,  who  stuffs 
birds  '  and  sells  them,  that  men  who  know  a 
subject  generally,  cannot  Avrite,  and  those  who 
know  nothing  about  it,  but  only  think  they  do, 
can.  Here,  oovra  in  Wiltsliire,  we  have  Targett, 
who  knows  more  aiwut  English  natural  history 
than  all  the  F.Z.S.S  and  presidents  of  societies 
iu  the  world,  j-et  caimot  sign  his  name,  and 
always  puts  a  cross  to  his  sharp  son's  weekly 
register  of  game  killed  that  is  sent  in  to  Colonel 
HanMr.  Professor  Mole,  who  does  not  know 
a  polecat  from  a  ferret  when  it  flashes  across  a 
country  road,  yet  compiles  his  naturalist's  li- 
brary, &c,  &c„  the  only  books  where  au  Eng- 
lisbniau  can  learn  anything  about  the  animals  of 
his  own  country,  though  he  may  go  to  the  Re- 
gent's Park  and  make  faces  at  the  lion,  or  throw 
a  bun  to  the  bear  with  impunity.  In  fact,  the 
more  I  read  Cuvier,  and  Jardine,  and  "  the  whole 
bilin'  of  'em,"  the  more  I  feel  that  English  natural 
histoi7  is  yet  imwritten,  and  is  to  be  compiled 
from  the  half-century  wisdom  of  earth-stoppers 
and  gamelccepers,  and  woe  be  to  the  infant  science 
if  we  stop  till  tliese  old  men  go  to  earth,  or 
death  makes  game  of  our  gamekeepers.  As 
the  Dodo  and  the  Mammoth  have  perished ;  as 
the  Great  Sea  Serpent  of  the  Indian  Seas,  and 
gigantic  Kraken  of  the  Northern  Ocean,  have 

Eassed  into  myths,  so  will  pass  the  English 
adger,  the  wild  deer,  and  the  corncrake.  The 
wild  cat  is  almost  gone,  the  fox  in  time  will 
follow,  and  where  will  be  their  histories  ? 

Our  child  of  the  year  two  thousand  and  fifty, 
dressed  in  crimson  silk  breeches  and  satin  and 
clotli-of-gold  night-gowns,  going  out  to  dinner  in 
steam  btuloons,  and  using  electric  telegraphs  to 
ring  the  bell  with,  will,  perhaps,  some  day,  want  to 
know  what  the  fox,  people  hunted  in  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  on  steam-engine  horses,  was  like. 
This  student  goes  to  his  cupboard  of  thirty  thou- 
sand books,  and  running  round  the  tramroad 
lined  with  shelves  on  a  velocipede,  he  takes  down 
a  dusty  French  book,  Dictionnaire  Classique,  or 
I'Histoire  Naturelle,  and  finds  to  his  de- 
light that  the  Renard  is  a  Canis  Vulpcs 
of  the  order  mam.  He  is  also  overjoyed 
— this  enthusiast  for  autir^uarian  knowledge 
— to  find  tliat  Renarde  is  the  female  of 
Renard.  The  food  of  the  almost  forgotten 
animal  and  its  habits  it  was  too  trifling  for 
scientific  men  to  give.  But  still  he  is  gratified 
and  comforted  to  learn,  on  the  conjoint  testimony 
of  MM.  Bourdon,  Pierrot,  De  Candolle,  Dela- 
fosse,  and  others,  that  the  fox  is  a  species  of  the 
genus  dog,  and  that  it  is  a  cunninfj  and  greedy 
animal,  its  odour  unpleasant,  and  its  fur  of  a 
reddish  brown  colour. 

Stop  !  the  historian  gluts  our  enthusiast  with 
information.  Hero  is  more  news  :  "  The  tail  of 
the  Renard  is  bushy  and  of  considerable  magni- 
tude." O  these  valuable  and  laborious  French 
writers ;  what  years  of  watching  beside  damp  fox 
earths,  and  under  ash  roots  and  behind  tight- 
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rinded  oaks  tbey  must  have  spent  in  accu- 
mulatini:^  all  this  informatiou,  m  addition  to 
what  Adam  observed  as  the  great  procession 
of  birds,  beasts,  and  iishes  passed  to  the  baptism. 
If  Adam  had  written  natural  history,  then  we 
should  have  known  if  we  have  yet  classified  half 
the  existiug  creatures,  and  have  settled  the  ques- 
tion of  that  troublesome  sea-serpent  who  keeps 
putting  in  alibis  in  different  degrees  of  latitude, 
and  whose  existence  (you  need  not  go  and  men- 
tion it)  I  fervently  and  persistently  have  be- 
lieved in. 

It  is  mr  fervent  belief  also — and  I  love 
heterodoxy,  oecause  it  keeps  moving — ^that  no  one 
can  paint  a  thing  which  is  not  berore  liim  as  he 
paints  ;  that  no  man  can  describe  a  place  but  ou 
the  spot ;  that  no  one  can  write  on  animals  till 
he  has  chased,  and  shot,  and  petted,  and  watched 
them.  Natural  history  is  not  to  be  written  by 
professors  in  spectacles — timid,  twittering,  un- 
sophisticated men — from  stuffed  animals  and 
bleached  skeletons.  What  we  want  is  open  air 
natural  history,  such  as  Audubon,  and  White  of 
Selboume,  ana  Gould,  and  more  of  it  and  deeper 
of  it.  What  we  want  is  gamekeepers'  societies, 
and  discussions  duly  reported :  Leatherstockings 

E resident,  Shotpouch  corresponding  secretary  (if 
e  could  only  write) — ^no  Monoculuses  and 
Moles,  thank  you.  Then  we  might  have  some- 
thing like  natural  history,  and  know  where  we 
were  and  what  to  be  at.  When  fish  are  bred 
and  brought  up  in  aquariums,  and  butterflies  and 
reptiles,  too,  then  we  shall  know  something  about 
them.  Till  then,  under  the  head  English 
Natural  History,  write  Chaos ;  which,  being  in- 
terpreted, means  blanknessand  old  night.  It  is 
the  land  of  Boshen  and  of  fog. 

Let  me  turn  to  the  word  "  fox,"  and  see  what 
these  dull,  unadvancing  pedants  say — men  who 
ought  to  discuss  and  chronicle  every  newspaper 
paragraph  relating  to  wild  or  tame  foxes,  and 
examine  the  very  length  and  breadth  of  their 
subject. 

What  does  Professor  Mole  say?  Here  is 
the  book,  with  a  dauby,  inaccurate,  burnt  sienna 
drawing  of  a  fox,  that  a  whipper-in  would  laugh 
at.  The  text  occupies  about  two  pages ;  it  could 
be  read  in  five  minutes,  yet  it  was  only  last  No- 
vember 1  had  a  burst  of  forty  minutes  after  a 
fox  that  broke  away  from  the  Blackmoor  Vale 
hounds,  near  Windwhistle  Inn,  and  every 
minute  of  that  time,  I  can  assure  you,  furnished 
some  fresh  instance  of  this  incomparable  animal's 
instinct.  Riding  home,  the  old  whip  told  me 
enough  stories  about  the  fox's  habits  to  fill  a 
large  volume  of  the  Professor's  works.  And 
this  is  history !  Shall  T  be  ever  driven  to 
bring  out  that  great  exposure  of  mine,  called 
"The  History  of  Historians  ?" 

WeU!  let  us  get  to  Mole's  book.  Hew 
it  is  :  Fox — vulpis  vulgaris— supposed  to  be 
indigenous  to  England — tradition  says  it  was 
taken  over  to  America  bv  the  Pilgrim  Fa- 
thers— measures  two  feet  fave  inches  (1  have 
known  some  himdred  exceptions) ;  tail  cylin- 
drical, one  foot  three  inches;  head  broad, 
snout  sharp,  eyes   oblique,  nose  and  foi-ehcad 


rectilinear.  On  the  colour  of  this  little-known 
animal  the  Professor  is  very  minute,  stating  the 
fur  to  be  yellowish  red,  slmding  off  lo  a  paler 
yellow  (few  naturalists  can  describe  colours, 
never  using  similes,  the  only  way  to  express 
clearly  and  vividly  subtle  distinctions);  this 
malt  colour,  or  ripe  com  colour,  is  mixed,  it  ap- 
pears, with  grisly  white  and  black  hairs;  ash 
coloui'  breaks  out  on  the  forehead,  rump,  and 
hams;  the  lips,  cheeks,  and  throat  are  white, 
and  there  are  white  lines  on  the  inner  surface 
of  the  legs ;  the  breast  and  belly  are  whitish ; 
the  ears  and  feet  black ;  the  tail  is  tipped  with 
white,  and  sometimes  ringed  with  black.  The 
Welsh  foxes,  wishing  for  heraldic  difference, 
and  being  probably  of  old  Pendagon  blood,  and 
of  a  richer  and  stronger  smell,  leave  out  the 
black  ring. 

The  Professor  having  here  exhausted  his 
limited  palette  of  colours,  branches  off  to  the 
Syrian  fox,  that  Samson  caught  and  tied  fire- 
brands to,  to  the  silver  fox,  &e.  The  Professor's 
mode  of  writing,  however,  is  sometimes  rather 
confused,  for  he  describes  an  Indian  fox  that  is 
so  s^ile  that  it  can  turn  nine  times  within  the 
space  of  its  own  length — agility  that  even  our 
English  M.P.s  could  scarcely  rival.  More  won- 
derful still,  it  feeds  on  "field  mice  and  white 
ants,  with  tails  like  squirrels."  What  a  terrible 
thing  an  ant  with  a  squirrel's  tail  must  be  ? 

The  great  delusion  of  historians  seems  to  be 
that  they  must  write  about  nothing  but  the 
crimes  of  kings.  The  delusion  of  Professor 
Moles  seems  to  be  that  their  special  mission  is 
to  describe  in  conventional  language  (generally 
second-hand)  the  colours  of  animals.  This  done, 
their  task  is  over.  Give  me  an  old  poacher; 
vou  take  Jardine.  Give  me  Targett,  you  take 
jVIole.  I  believe  in  few  tilings,  but  the  one 
thing  I  do  believe  in  is  the  value  of  personal 
observation.  All  second-hand  things  are  bad ; 
second-hand  information  is  generally  first-hand 
ignorance. 

As  for  fish,  I  give  up  all  hope  of  ever  knowing 
anything  about  them.  The  turtle,  turbot,  cod, 
and  sole  I  have  dissected,  and  I  think  know 
pretty  well ;  but  who  is  to  spend  months  off  the 
boggerbank,  the  Knock,  or  the  Silver  Pit  sands, 
to  study  the  habits  of  tlie  tabbied  mackerel  and 
the  pearl-coated  whiting  ?  who  will  go  and  live 


in  a  diving-bell,  and  see  them  play  and  dance, 

love  and  go  to 
war? 


and  feed  and  fight,  and  make 


But  the  fox.  Is  it  not  dreadful  to  a  progress 
sive  mind  to  hear  that  stagnant  old  Mole,  sur- 
rounded by  his  glass-cases  and  stulFed  deaths, 
j)otter  on  in  this  vein  : 

"  Upper  shades  of  the  body  red  fulvous ; 
muzzle  dark  rufous;  on  the  back  waves  of 
whitish  ;  chest  grey ;  anterior  line  of  the  fore- 
legs deep  black ;  tail  mixed  fulvous  and  black." 

What  is  fulvous  and  rufous  ?  ^\Vj  Mole, 
do  you  not  go  to  the  colour  seller  and  learn 
the  names  of  coloui-s,  for  are  not  maroon 
and  burnt  sienna  more  intelligible  than  your 
gabble  of  fulvouscs  and  rufouses?  And  per- 
liaps  all   this  time,  thou  one-eyed  writer  for 
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blind  people,  thou  art  diiscrlbiiig  an  exceptional 
fox,  no  more  like  the  average  foxes  tluiu  nn 
Albino  is  like  on  ordinary  man,  or  a  Yankee  like 
an  Knglisliman  : 

"Foxes  liave  the  lateral  crests  of  tlie  skull, 
•which  serve  to  attach  < he  chrotaphite  muscles 
in  the  shape  of  an  angle,  but  slighty  prolonged 
before  they  unite  ou  tlie  frontal  suture." 

Is  not  this  throwing  a  stone  at  us  wl»cn  we 
ask  for  bread  ?  Is  not  (his  neltmg  us  with  bar- 
barous Latin  and  dog-Greek  when  wc  ask  to 
know  something  about  foxes? 

Anotlier  (jiiairel  of  oui-s  with  Mole  is  that  he 
is  tiic  dog  in  the  manger — he  does  not  write 
natural  history  himself,  and  he  barks  at  any  one 
else  who  wants  to.  And  singular,  althougn  half 
his  science  seems  to  consist  ui  the  mere  classi- 
fication of  animals,  he  always  gives  us  care- 
less daubs  of  them — rude,  raw,  and  impossible 
in  colour.  Here,  for  instance,  is  the  tncolored 
fox  of  Virginia,  in  an  expensive  work  on  natural 
histoiT,  coloured  as  barbarously  as  if  it  was  a 
Cupia  holding  a  pincusliion  heart  in  a  penny 
valentine.  "Silver  grey"  b  represented  by  a 
wash  of  lead  colour,  and  "rufous"  by  raw 
sienna,  which  also  daubs  up  the  eyes.  Surely 
no  colour  is  better  than  wrong  colour  any  day  in 
the  week. 

But  Mole  has  not  yet  exhausted  his  hand- 
book to  the  fox.  Under  the  head  Canidae  he 
kindly  tells  us — Sub-Genus  3,  Yulpes— tlie  foxes 
— that  "  the  pupils  of  their  eyes  are  elliptical, 
or  contractile  into  a  verticiu  slit — tail  long, 
bnshy — lower  on  the  legs  in  proportion  to  tlie 
body — fur  finer — habit  nocturnal. 

And,  wonderful  to  relate,  I  idso  find,  unoer 
the  head  "  Important  to  Fox-hunters,"  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  bit  of  algebra: 

"^Incis.-g;  earn.  ^;  cheek,  ^  =  42." 

"Which  looks  more  Kkc  a  calculation  in  arith- 
metical cypher  of  the  Professor's  income  than 
auythini*  else ;  bnt  at  last  I  get  on  dry  ground 
and  read,  as  an  alchcmist*s  boy  might  read  his 
absent  master's  secret :  "  Muzzle  elongated — 
nostrils  naked,  binnlar,  and  open  at  the  sides- 
tongue  soft — ears  erect — feet  anterior  penta- 
dactylous,  posterior  tetradaetylous,  walk  on  the 
toes — mammae  both  pectoral  and  ventral."  This 
is,  indeed,  knowledge— something  like  know- 
ledge! 

Why  is  not  this  printed  in  a  cheap  form, 
placed  between  an  orange-tawny  cover,  illus- 
trated with  a  Flying  Dutchman'  fox-hunt,  and 
sold  on  railway  stalls  lor  the  use  of  young 
fox-lovers  who  run  about  England  alter  a 
bad  smell  when  they  mifjht  get  it  in  full  per- 
fection rn  the  Thames  without  running  at  all  ? 
What  a  tine  sight  it  would  be  to  see  a  band  of 
scarlet  youths,  while  waiting  at  the  covert  side 
some  biting  Januarr  nunnm'r  instead  of  idle 
smoking,  and  scandaf :  improving  their 

minds  by  studyinjr  Pi  i  tic's  (nn)naturrJ 

History  of  the 'British  Fox. 

And  fancy,  too,  in  that  golden  age,  when 


all  fancies  become  true,  and  all  good  men's 
wishes  are  fulfilled,  fancy  the  Professor  roam- 
ing about  by  moonlight  with  sanguinary  Jem 
the  poacher,  studying  wifh  the  zc-jil  of  a 
Columbus  the  natural  history  of  the  British 
rabbit,  or  mounted  on  a  thorough-bred,  trymg 
to  learn  the  habits  and  tempers  of  that 
"  noble  quadruped "  the  horse.  True,  the 
^lant  Professor  might  catch  cold  sitting  down 
in  the  wet  fern,  and  he  might  be  pitched  into 
the  thorn  cage  of  a  bullfinch.  But  wnat  of  that  ? 
Has  not  science  idso  its  marytrs  ?  Was  there  not 
once  a  Park,  once  a  Perouse,  once  a  Cook  ?  Why 
should  there  not  be  a  Mole? 

"  Now  for  your  own  history  of  the  fox,  the 
rat,  the  dog,  the  badger,  and  all  kinds  of 
creatures,"  says  Mole,  spitefully. 

No,  Professor,  it  docs  not  follow  that  be- 
cause I  sec  a  shot-hole  in  the  side  of  the  vessel 
of  science  that  I  am  necessarily  sca-cjirpenter 
enough  to  at  once  plug  it.  I  see  the  howling 
barrenness  of  your  book,  but  I  can  only  hint  at 
the  flowers  that  might  turn  it  to  a  garden  of 
Eden.  I  have  a  few  gamekeepers'  notes 
that  I  keep  as  proofs  and  evidence.  More  I 
have  had  and  lost;  but  still,  what  I  have  are 
a  good  specimen  of  the  vein  I  have  struck. 

It  was  only  last  week  I  was  down  in  a  Wilt- 
shire village  ;  and,  having  studied  the  church — 
where  on  Sundays  you  heai'the  blackbirds  in  the 
rector's  garden  laurels  making  their  blithe  re- 
sponses between  the  pauses  of  the  psalms,  and 
where  the  arrow-fleet  swallows  zigzajj  in  and 
out  the  aisles  between  the  lessons— and,  having 
watched  the  reapers,  with  their  steel  crescents, 
busy  in  tlic  gold  rows  of  the  sloping  corn-fields, 
and  having  read  all  the  red  and  blue  liandbills  on 
the  folding-doors  of  the  only  empty  bam  in  the 
place,  I  began  to  grow  a  little  weary  of  lymg 
down  in  the  clover-field  and  watching  the  bee 
excisemen,  so  I  determined  to  follow  the  dark 
green  line  of  path  that  led  through  the  meadow, 
where  the  young  pheasants  were  dusting  and 
sunning  themselves  round  their  coops,  and  go 
and  have  half  an  hour's  quiet  "  crack  "  with  old 
Targett,  the  head-gamckceper. 

Off  I  went,  rousing  the  dozing  larks  to 
their  chorister  duties,  whipping  the  purple 
cushion  heads  oflf  the  thistles,  and  taking  the 
way  to  the  hanging  wood,  in  the  heart  of  wliich 
our  Wiltshire  Leatherstocking  lives.  I  love 
the  deep  greenness  of  the  old  plantations,  where 
the  ferns  are  hi^h  enough  for  a  st;ig  to  pass 
under,  without  his  antlers  touching  the  key -stone 
of  the  arch,  and  the  honeysuckles  wind  su  close 
together  that  they  seem  like  chains  twined  with 
flowers.  Here  were  glades,  too,  quite  dry, 
and  coated  with  the  red  brown  aromatic  dead 
needles  of  the  fir  ;  and,  up  in  the  tall  beeches, 
whose  grey  trunks  threw  quite  a  light  aroond 
me,  I  cimld  see  the  bush  nf  •'■  •  — •irrel's  nest. 

At  last  I  got  to  the  b;  l,'  down  on 

the  stnbble-fiild  where  the  1.  ,  .  .  i  ttagcwas, 
It  was  bosomed  in  woods,  and  down  liclow,  before 
it,  was  a  stile  grown  round  with  d  cks,  and  a 
blue  Gainsl)nn)ugh  glimpse  of  a  clupch  tower 
With  the   weathercock  on  it  glittering  like  a 
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burning  diamond.  A  great  wliite  setter  lay  at 
Uie  door,  that  had  been  too  much  witli  gentle- 
men to  bark  at  seeing  me.  I  entered.  There 
was  the  old  cottag(^  with  guns  ou  the  rack  over 
tlie  fireplace,  and  a  stuffed  white  owl  staring  at 
you  with  glassy  unblinking  eyes  from  above  the 
American  clock.  There  was  Targett  busy 
chopping  up  rabbits  for  the  young  pheasants, 
while  a  nice  old  woman,  with  all  the  bland- 
ness  and  case  of  a  duchess,  wiped  a  chair 
clean  for  me,  and  then  smiling  welcome,  went  on 
stirring  the  oatmeal  over  the  fire.  The  younger 
Tiiii^ett  was  stufiiug  a  hawk  to  nail  up  over  the 
window. 

We  first  discussed  the  wonderful  skill  and  readi- 
ness of  poachers ;  how  they  bewitch  trout  with 
quick  lime,  and  send  the  three-pounders  floating 
down  the  stream  from  under  the  weeds ;  how  they 
use  cherries  with  the  stones  out,  and  young  grass- 
hoppers and  wasp-grubs,  and  salmon-roe,  and  all 
sorts  of  unlikely  things  for  trout  that  the  fish 
could  never  have  tasted  or  heard  of,  yet  always 
bring  the  poacher's  creel  home  heavy.  On 
moonlight  nights  when  tliey  could  see  the  hares, 
"  these  gentry"  were  sure  to  be  about.  He  told 
me,  too,  that  the  herons  had  an  oil  in  their  legs 
that  attracted  the  fish  round  those  meditative 
birds  as  they  stood  in  the  shallows,  and  that 
poachers,  it  was  said,  about  the  Trent,  extracted 
this  oil,  and  used  it  with  great  advantage  to  dip 
their  bait  in;  this  was  one  of  those  things, 
he  thought,  that  "  gents  as  wrote  on  natyral 
'istory"  audwerewide  awake,  should  inquire  into. 
He  had  no  time  to  do  it ;  it  was  quite  euougli  for 
him  to  sec  the  do^  were  fed,  and  the  vermin 
killed,  and  the  rabbits  snared  to  feed  the  phea- 
sants with.  As  for  all  those  bright  varnished  rods 
and  expensive  tackle  gents  brought  down  with 
them,  and  wonderful  flies  with  "  mouse's  bodies 
and  peacock's  wings,"  he  would  wager  any  night 
to  catch  a  basket  of  perch  witli  one  guageou's 
eye  ou  the  hook — ay,  with  mere  line  and  no  rod 
at  all. 

Then  about  foxes — they  were  cunning  surely. 
IMany  a  night  watching  lie  had  seen  them  in  the 
hare  runs,  practising  now  far  they  could  leap 
from  a  certain  bush  so  as  to  be  sure  of 
their  prey,  to  the  very  inch,  and  off  before  the 
best  of  sliots  could  get  his  gun  up.  Didn't 
they  cat  too,  and  spoil  more  than  they  eat  ?  He 
had  known  a  dog-fox,  when  it  had  cubs  in  an 
earth  hard  by,  kill  thirty  ducks  one  night ;  and,  a 
week  after,  thirty  pheasants.  Couldn't  eat  half 
of  them  of  course,  out  dug  holes  in  ditches,  and 
buried  the  ov(;rplus.  It  often  happened  Fox 
forgot  where  he  ouricd  tliem,  or  at  least  never 
dug  them  up  again.  Why,  lie  had  seen  them 
do^vn  in  tlie  water  meadows  try  a  plank  that 
crossed  a  brook,  try  it  a  dozen  times,  before  they 
would  go  over ;  and  he  had  seen  them  dip  their 
tails  in  urine,  and  tlicn  drag  a  trail  irom  a 
stone  lieap  in  a  field  to  where  they  lay  hid. 
Presently  out  ran  the  mice,  followed  the  trail, 
and  were  instantly  pounced  upon.  He  had  met 
them,  too,  with  geese  thrown  over  their  backs 
and  the  necks  in  their  mouths.  As  for  trapping 
them^  it  was  difficult.     Why,  if  you  put  a  gin 


at  the  mouth  of  the  earth,  they  would  scratch 
out  above  it,  or  scratch  out  backwards,  and  so 
make  the  thrown-out  earth  spring  the  trap. 
Even  when  caught  they  would  sometimes  bite 
off  the  broken  leg  and  escape. 

"  Did  they  really  read  tiie  newspapers  to  see 
where  the  hounds  met  next  morning?" 

"  Well,  that  was  a  woundy  good  'un  I" 
(Here  Targett  beat  his  thigh  jovially.)  No,  he 
thought  the  varmint  did  everything  but  that. 
They  had  been  known  to  breed  on  the 
top  of  a  church,  getting  up  every  day  by 
the  ivy  boughs,  and  had  been  at  last  kiUed 
by  the  hounds  on  the  very  church  roof.  They 
had  been  found  with  their  cubs  in  the 
hollow  top  of  pollard  trees,  and  they  had  been 
known,  wlien  chased,  to  take  to  the  water  and 
hang  on  by  their  teeth  among  the  osiers  to 
a  willow  bough,  their  body  Dcing  invisible. 
As  for  their  cubs,  the  vixens  will  carry  them 
any  distance ;  any  disturbance  or  noise  near  a 
hole  will  make  the  vixen  and  cubs  change  their 
hole.  As  for  the  man^e,  that  scourge  of 
dogs,  they  "  have  it  dreadful,"  and  have  been 
found  as  bare  as  an  old  trunk  and  without  a  hair 
in  their  tails.  Foxes  would  run  twenty  miles 
straight  without  turning ;  even  foxes  hid  in  sea 
cliff  that  seldom  ramble  far,  perhaps  living  on 
fish,  and  I  must  remember,  too,  the  fox  was 
always  taken  at  a  disadvantage,  generally  full 
in  stomach  and  tired  with  the  night's  prowl ;  an 
evening  fox  fresh  from  the  day's  sleep  few  dogs 
could  catch. 

Here  Targett,  junior,  who  had  been  burning 
to  put  in  Jiis  oar,  and  was  dancing  round  me 
with  the  half-stuffed  bat  in  his  hand,  broke  in  to 
tell  me  how  last  night,  outside  the  warren,  he 
had  heard  a  dreadful  shriek,  as  of  a  woman  being 
murdered,  round  the  comer  of  a  wall.  He 
looked  and  saw  a  hare,  its  head  sopped  wet 
crimson  with  blood,  tearing  along,  and  a  stoat 
riding  on  its  neck,  sucking  like  a  demon*  at 
the  spine.  As  he  got  up  the  hare  fell  dead,  and 
the  stoat  slid  away. 

I  don't  know  what  I  might  not  have  heard  to 
enrich  our  meagre  natural  history,  had  not  at  this 
moment  the  squire's  dinner  gong  boomed  out  an 
imperious  summons  for  me,  which  even  my  zeal 
for  science  was  not  strong  enough  to  induce  me 
to  disobey. 


DOWN  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Ouii  errand  leads  us  into  a  long  and  rather 
low-roofed  ward  in  a  workhouse,  containing 
from  thirty  to  forty  inmates.  It  is  their  sleep* 
ing  room  and  sitting  room,  and  while  some 
(in  the  last  stage  of  weakness,  but  without  any 
active  disease  calling  for  infirmary  practice)  are 
confined  to  their  beds,  others  are  sitting  round 
the  fire,  or  making  sofas  of  the  outside  uf  their 
beds,  or  leaning  over  a  table  in  the  centre  of 
the  ward,  upon  which  are  spread  pamphlets,  or 
newspape^  or  books  from  the  workhouse 
library.  Tlie  ward  is  long,  and  tolerably  broad ; 
there  is  room  for  a  double  row  of  beds,  fifteen 
or  twenty  in  each  row,  with  the  heads  against 
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the  opposite  walls,  and  the  feet  projecting  into 
the  room,  leaving  a  central  avenue  wide  enough 
for  the  nurses  and  patients  to  pass  and  repass 
without  inconvenience,  and  affording  space  for 
long  narrow  tables.  We  pass  on  to  near  the 
extremity  of  the  ward,  to  see  our  friend  the 
tight-rope  dancer,  who  dearly  likes  to  talk  of 
old  times.  This  is  he ;  this  little  man  with  the 
broad  pale  forehead,  and  the  unnaturally  bright 
eyes.  You  would  not  think  that  his  lungs 
were  affected,  or  that  he  had  reached  the  age  of 
sixty-four,  for  his  voice  is  clear  and  shrill,  and 
he  talks  on  without  any  sign  of  fatigue ;  but  the 
fatal  word  pthisis  is  WTitten  on  the  card  at  his 
bed's  bead,  on  which  are  also  inscribed  his  name, 
age,  &c.,  and  the  prescriptions  of  the  medical 
man.  How  his  face  kindles  with  pleasure  at 
being  invited  to  tell  the  story  of  his  life  !  Tlic 
man  is  well  spoken,  and  if  a  stray  expletive 
should  by  chance  fall  on  your  ear,  or  an  expres 
sion  which  you  would  rather  not  hear  from  a 
dying  man,  you  will  remember  the  strange  wild 
life  he  has  led,  and  the  long  force  of  habit, 
which  confirms  modes  of  speecn  almost  beyond 
recal : 

"  My  father  was  a  marble-mason ;  he  carried 
me  as  a  child  to  see  the  horsemanship ;  and  I 
took  such  a  fancy  to  it  that  T  was  always  jump- 
ing and  tumbling ;  so  he  thought  the  best  thing 
he  could  do,  was,  to  bring  me  up  to  the  profes- 
sion. And,  sure  enough,  he  apprenticed  me  at 
six  years  old,  and  by  tlie  time  I  was  ten  years 
old  I  was  a  regular  public  performer.  I  played 
at  the  Olympic — ^not  the  Olympic  that  is  now, 
but  the  old  one.  It  was  partly  built  out  of  an 
old  ship  given  us  by  King  George  the  Third. 

"  You  ask  whether  I  had  any  schooling.  Oh 
yes,  plenty.  Our  master  wasn't  a  bad  man, 
though  people  gave  him  a  bad  character.  He 
rented  a  comfortable  house  for  his  young  people 
to  be  in  (close  by  the  Theatre  the  house  was) 
and  he  took  care  that  all  his  'prentices  shoula 
have  a  fair  education.  I  was  'prenticed  for  four- 
teen Years :  I  was  fed,  and  clothed,  and  taucht ; 
and  tne  latter  part  of  my  term  I  had  ten  shillings 
a  week  pocket  money.     Not  so  bad,  was  it  ? 

"  What  were  my  duties  ?  Why,  my  duties 
were  slack  rope  and  tight  rope  every  night,  and 
leaping  besides.  Tight  rope  is  soon  learnt — it 
is  not  at  all  difficult ;  for  you  have  your  balance 
and  you  fall  back  to  rest  against  the  chair  (as  it 
is  called)  between  the  dances ;  but  slack  rope  is 
a  great  strain :  you  are  in  motion  the  whole 
time,  without  resting  once.  But  it's  a  fine  thing 
for  bringing  out  the  muscles. 

"  'Twas  the  slack  rope  diuicing  and  the  leaping 
for  so  many  years  that  hurt  my  limbs.  I  gave 
ray  muscles  hard  work  as  long  as  I  could,  and 
now  they're  paying  me  out  for  it.  This  is  what 
makes  my  limbs  ache  so,  night  and  day.  Nothing 
else— no,  there's  nothing  else  the  matter  with 
me. 

This  was  the  constant  delusion  of  the  poor 
fellow,  desnite  the  tearing  cough  which  toid  a 
different  tale. 

"Perhaps  the  leaping  hurt  me  most.  You 
see,  when  you  come  to  cast  a  somerset  over 


eight  or  nine  horses,  you  come  down  deuced 
hard.  They  put  large  snuare  sacks  stuffed  with 
straw  to  break  your  fall ;  but,  bless  ye,  that 
don't  break  it  much !  Such  leaps  as  that, 
shake  yc  all  over ;  and  while  you  re  jumping 
about  afterwards  as  light  as  a  feather,  you  are 
aching  from  head  to  foot. 

"  You  may  well  say  it's  a  hard  life ;  but  it 
has  its  pleasures  too.  I  was  very  fond  of  it ; 
but  then  I  was  a  devilish  lucky  feuow.  I  never 
met  witli  an  accident — not  to  hurt  myself,  I 
mean — for  the  first  fivc-and-twenty  years.  Then 
I  had  a  bad  one.  I  was  engaged  at  the  Eagle  (a 
great  place  for  our  entertainments  in  those  days) 
and  T  fell  forty-two  feet  and  broke  my  nose.  I 
was  trying  a  new  dodge  on  the  slack  rope — 
you're  always  obliged  to  be  getting  up  some- 
thing new — I  wasn't  sure  of  it,  and  didn't  know 
exactly  how  'twould  turn  out ;  but  I  soon  found 
myself  falling  right  into  the  fountain.  My 
shoulder  caught  upon  the  spikes  and  put  me  in 
great  agony,  and  my  nose  was  broken  against 
tlie  edge  of  the  fountain.  But  they  took  me 
to  a  hospital,  and  the  doctors  put  me  to  rights 
again. 

"  You  ask  what  I  did  when  I  was  out  of  my 
time.  I  was  then  twenty  years  old,  and  I  kept 
with  our  company,  at  a  salary  of  two  pound  five 
a  week,  and  went  on  provincial  tours.  After- 
wards I  had  three  pound  a  week.  We  went  to 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  all  the  principal  towns 
of  Scotland,  and  afterwards  through  Ireland  in 
the  same  way. 

"  You  think  it  a  high  salary,  do  ye  P  But 
young  people  find  plenty  of  ways  for  their  money, 
and  then  I  had  to  find  all  my  own  dresses.  I 
might  have  done  better.  A  fellow-apprentice 
of  mine  went  abroad  and  made  his  fortune, 
and  I  might  have  gone  too ;  but  I  refused, 
and  I  don't  repent  it,  for  if  I  had  gone  I 
shouldn't  have  had  her."  Here  he  paused,  and 
observing  our  look  of  enquiry,  he  gave  one  of 
those  bright  smiles  which  occasionally  flashed 
across  his  face,  and  added :  "  At  the  time  I 
had  the  offer  to  go  abroad,  I  was  courting  the 
landlord's  daughter  at  Penryhn,  where  our  com- 
pany was  staying  for  ten  weeks.  I  was  ac- 
quainted with  her  for  three  months,  and  then 
she  came  to  Taunton,  and  we  were  married  at 
the  church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen.  And  a  good 
wife  she  has  been,  too. 

"Yes,  I  expected  you'd  say  that!  With  a 
good  salary  and  a  good  wife  I  ought  not  to  have 
come  to  the  workhouse.  That's  what  everybody 
says.  But  you  see  I've  had  a  hard  family ; 
eight  children  to  provide  for  (though  only  four 
are  living),  and  then  I  had  to  find  my  owni 
dresses,  very  handsome  dresses  too,  and  when 
my  health  gave  way  I  had  to  pay  the  doctor. 
Thirty-four  pound  1  paid  the  doctor  after  I  had 
given  up  my  engagement. 

"  My  children  have  managed  to  get  out  in  the 
world,  and  find  their  own  living,  and  my  wife 
tries  to  support  herself  by  needlework  ;  but  its 
very  bad  pay.  She  can  just  manage  to  rub 
along ;  but  she  couldn't  keen  me,  so  I  came  in 
here,  and  I'm  tolerably  comlortable,  and  don't 
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want  for  anything.  My  wife's  got  all  my  dresses 
at  her  lodgings.  I  told  her  not  to  part  with 
'em.  Very  handsome  di'csses,  if  you'd  like  to 
see  'em." 

There  is  always  something  toucliing  in  the 
enthusiasm  of  tlie  poor  fellow  when  ne  talks 
about  his  piofcssioiial  costume.  He  goes  over 
the  several  items,  and  dwells  in  imagination  on 
the  contents  of  a  certain  chest  whicli  he  sup- 
poses to  have  been  kept  inviolable  under  the 
pressure  of  want ;  and  as  he  mentally  reviews 
the  tinsel,  he  is  carried  back  to  the  scenes  of  his 
youth,  and  is  once  more  surrounded  by  brilliant 
lights  and  laughing  faces,  and  is  receiving  the 
welcome  incense  of  applause. 

One  very  severe  day  our  poor  acrobat  was 
shivering  with  cold ;  wkile  the  rug  was  being  ad- 
justed across  Lis  shoulders,  a  great-coat  was 
observed  at  bis  bed's  head,  and  he  was  asked 
if  he  would  have  it  spread  over  him  ? 

"  No,  tliank  you ;  it's  a  great  deal  too  good. 
That's  my  own  coai,  not  the  workhouse  dress." 

"Too  good  to  keep  you  warm!  I  thbik  I 
should  take  cai-e  of  myself  first,  and  of  my  coat 
aflersvards." 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha,  quite  right !"  Tliis,  from  a  great 
rougli,  brown  face  peering  out  from  a  blue  pocket- 
handkerchief,  which  was  wrapped  round  the  head 
of  a  patient  in  the  next  bed.  A  tall  and  a 
merry-faced  man  he  was,  the  occupant  of  that 
bed. 

"  I  like  to  make  myself  comfortable,  I  do,  and 
make  the  best  o'  things.  I  have  been  a  baker 
by  trade,  and  I  always  did  make  the  best  of 
things." 

"  Qiute  right  Yon  migkt  be  much  worse  off 
than  you  are  here." 

"  You  may  well  say  that.  It's  a  blessed  plaoe 
of  refuge  for  many  a  poor  soul,  and  ye  may  be 
very  happy  here  if  yc  like." 

"  I'm  glad  to  see  you  bearing  your  *  time  of 
adversity '  in  such  a  cheery  spirit." 

"Why  not?  What's  the  use  of  fretting  ?  It 
wouldn't  help  this  hand,  or  that  bad  foot." 

A  cheerful  spirit  indeed  ke  had.  He  was 
pleased  with  liis  bed,  his  food,  his  nurse,  his 
companions;  pleased  with  his  books  and  with 
the  chaplain's  visits;  pleased  with  the  thought 
that  his  foot  (crippled  by  a  scrofulous  affection) 
Blight  possibly  get  better,  and  that  he  might 
pernaps  go  out  and  look  at  the  world  again; 
pleased  with  the  thought  that  if  it  did  not,  and 
if  he  never  saw  the  outside  of  those  walls,  yet  he 
had  a  "  blessed  place  of  refuge,"  where  he  could 
make  himself  happy  to  live  or  to  die. 

A  strange  contrast  to  this  man's  state  of  mind 
was  presented  by  a  neighbour  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  ward,  whose  sad  and  wistful  looks 
made  one  wisli  to  know  his  history,  and  whose 
bent  posture  led  to  the  inquiry  : 

"Arc  you  not  lying  uncomfortably?  Ck)uld 
not  these  pillows  be  better  placed." 

"  No,  thank  you,  tiiis  way  suits  me.  'Tis  my 
back  that  wants  support,  not  my  head.  I  have 
PBralysis  of  the  spine,  and  it  makes  me  entirely 
helpless.  Two  years  have  I  been  Ipng  in  tliis 
state,  unable  to  raise  myself,  or  to  turn  m  the 


bed  without  help.  It's  hard  to  be  stnick  down 
so,  in  the  prime  of  life,  as  one  may  say,  and 
when  I  was  earning  a  good  living  us  a  waiter. 
But  I  wasn't  brought  up  to  that.  I  was  a  haud- 
looni  weaver  at  Nottingham,  and  I  came  xip  to 
town,  like  everybody  else,  in  1851,  to  see  the 
Great  Exiibition.  I  came  up  with  no  thought 
of  staying  here,  but  I  happened  upon  a  situation, 
and  as  there  was  a  great  talk  at  the  time  about 
the  power-loouLs  taking  the  place  of  hand-looms,  I 
thought  I  might  as  well  try  for  it,  instead  of 
going  back  to  Nottingham  and  being  tlirown  out 
of  work.  So  I  sent  b.ick  for  the  rest  of  ray 
things,  and  staye-d  in  London  from  tliat  day  to 
tiiis,  with  plenty  of  work  and  good  wages.  But 
in  the  midst  of  it  all,  what  hapjiens  ?  Why,  all 
of  a  minute,  Fm  cut  down  witn  this  stroke ;  and 
then,  what  do  I  do  ?  Wliy,  I  stop  in  a  lodging 
of  my  own  for  a  twelvemonth,  and  spend  all  my 
savings  upon  doctors,  and  then  I  come  in  here ; 
and  what  a  life  this  is  I  Not  able  to  move !  No 
one  to  speak  to !  No  prospect  of  ever  being  any 
better  in  tliis  world !  If  any  one  had  told  me 
that  I  should  ever  come  to  this  !" 

The  man  looked  round  with  a  bitter,  painful 
smile,  his  eye  wandering  from  bed  to  bed,  and 
from  end  to  end  of  the  long  ward,  as  if  to  take 
in  the  full  extent  of  his  misery.  His  contempt 
for  the  workhouse  and  its  belongings  was  evident, 
and  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  satisfied 
and  grateful  air  of  his  opposite  neighbour.  But 
the  baker  had  resources  in  his  religious  spirit, 
and  in  a  naturally  blithesome  disposition  which 
the  otlier  did  not  possess.  Besides,  his  case 
was  not  so  utterly  hopeless,  and  he  did  not  look 
back,  like  his  compaiuon,  on  a  time  of  brief  ex- 
citement and  prosperity,  such  as  the  life  of  a 
busy  and  popular  waiter  would  present.  The 
man  must  have  been  a  handsome  waiter,  too,  in 
his  time,  for  even  under  all  this  suffering  he  had 
not  lost  the  brightness  of  eyes,  aud  clearness  of 
complexion,  which,  with  tolerable  features,  will 
always  constitute  a  certain  kiud  of  beauty.  His 
case  was  a  melancholy  and  difficult  one  to  deal 
with.  Unsubdued  as  yet  by  his  affliction,  with- 
out friends  or  relatives,  averse  to  the  only  sub- 
ject capable  of  affording  real  consolation,  hold- 
ing himself  apart  from  his  fellow-sufferers,  de- 
spising tlieir  contentment,  complaining  of  the 
nurses^  treatment,  and  generally  bewailing  his 
condition  as  a  workhouse  inmat/c,  the  unhappy 
man  depiuvcd  us  of  the  means  of  comforting 
him,  and  closed  his  eyes  to  every  ray  of  hope. 
But  a  little  patient  observation  enabled  it 
to  be  discovered  that  even  tliis  forlorn  being 
was  accessible  in  one  point,  and  capable  of 
one  pleasure.  He  was  approached  at  last 
through  his  snuff-box.  An  empty  canister 
at  his  side  first  suggested  tlie  thoughts  "  Per- 
haps some  of  this  irritability  is  caused  by  the 
absence  of  a  stimulant  which  the  poor  fellow  has 
enjoyed  for  years,  and  has  no  means  of  gettintj 
in  the  workhouse."  Aud  so  it  proved.  A  well- 
filled  canister  had  a  wonderful  effect  ou  his 
views  of  mankind  in  general,  and  of  his  own 
case  in  particular. 

And  this  is  an  iustonce  of  the  many  ways  called 
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"trifllruf"  ill  which  one  nmy  help  a  workliouse 
inii  it  transrriessiujT  tlic  rules  of  the 

CM. I  It  is  forbidden,  and  riglitly,  to 

take  into  tlif  workhouse  spirituous  liquors  or 
articles  of  food  wliich,  in  the  case  of  the  sick, 
roigiit  undo  all  that  the  medical  men  are  doing. 
But  the  most  rigid  dietary  hardly  forbids  to  tlie 
aged  men  and  women,  tea  and  snutF.and  these  seem 
Siiie  articles  for  occasional  preseuts.  At  a  com- 
paratively small  outlay  of  time  and  money,  a  largo 
returu  of  gratitude  aiul  friendly  fceluig  is  secured 
•vrith  less  of  envy  than  might  be  expected.  The 
patients  know  verj'  well  that  tlicy  cannot  all  be 
noticed  on  evcir  visit ;  indeed  it  would  be  a  poor 
compensation  for  the  long  confiding  talk  whicli 
they  now  occasionally  enjoy,  if  the  visitor  were 
to  walk  from  bed  to  bed  and  only  say  a  few 
words  to  each.  Obcc  assnre  them  of  your  in- 
terest in  their  individual  cases,  and  they  will 
trust  you,  and  greet  you  with  a  smile  as  you 
pass  their  beds,  even  if  you  spend  all  your  time 
with  another  patient.  As  among  ourselves,  the 
sight  of  a  true  friend,  without  one  spoken  word, 
nukes  the  heart  leap  for  joy;  so  among  the 
workhouse  poor,  even  a  transient  glance  at  you, 
as  jou  pass  througli  the  ward,  is  a  comfort. 
It  affords  a  glimpse  of  the  outer  world, 
in  which  their  sjinpathies  and  aiTections  are  still 
busy,  but  which  many  of  them  arc  destined 
never  to  look  upon  again.  Its  cheerfulness 
enters  with  the  visitor ;  its  fashions  are  seen  in 
his  dress;  its  activity  in  his  brisk  and  lively 
step ;  its  kindliness  in  the  interest  he  shows  for 
them  :  an  interest  which  they  immediately  distin- 
guish from  the  visits  and  sei-ncesof  officialmatrons 
aiid  assistants,  however  kind.  The  sympathies 
of  tiie  poor  are  not  "inside  the  workhouse." 
the  heart  of  each  patient  is  in  the  place  he  calls 
his  home — perhaps  a  single  room  in  a  dark, 
dingy  neighbourliood,  where  he  may  have  left  a 
mother,  or  a  wife  and  children,  to  earn  their 
living  with  diflSculty.  If  any  philanthropist 
should  wish  to  explore  the  depths  of  misery  and 
degradation,  the  blackest  cellars,  the  foulest 
abodes,  the  dingiest  alleys,  which  are  hidden 
within  the  recesses  of  this  vast  metropolis,  let 
him,  sa  the  shortest  mode  of  proceeding,  make 
acauaintance  with  some  of  the  workhouse  poor, 
ana  get  the  addresses  of  their  friends.  Not 
that  these  friends  are  necessarily  the  offscouring 
of  the  earth,  as  their  location  would  seem  to 
imply.  They  may,  very  possibly,  be  honest 
people,  but  they  have  been  driven  from  place 
to  place  by  the  nigh  price  of  lodgings,  until  the 
calamity  which  sent  the  head  of  the  family  and 
its  chief  support  into  the  workhouse,  sent  them 
also  into  those  misenibk  quarters,  which,  be- 
cause they  are  so  miserable  and  so  sin-haonlcd, 
are  procurable  «t  a  low  renL  "  It's  hardly  the 
place  for  you  to  f^  iiiiu,"  many  a  poor  fellow 
will  say,  "  but  if  yoa  would  take  the  trouble,  I'd 
return  ye  a  Uiocsand  tlanks." 

It  was  late  h\  ti»e  avtuBiB;  the  workhouse 
had  experienced  a  sudden  influx  of  poor.  IMie 
slow  and  painful  footsteps  of  some  one  were 
heard  descending  the  stone  staircase  from  the 


upper  words.  A  pause  aiul  a  lioAvy  sigh  at 
intervals  proved  that  it  was  no  easy  nmttcr  for 
the  individual  to  come  down. 

"  Ah,  Richard !  is  tliat  you  ?  I  thought  you 
were  to  be  out  and  at  work  again  before  my 
next  visit." 

"  And  so  did  T.  Fm  sound  and  heartwhole, 
and  I've  no  fancy  for  being  here ;  but  it's  the 
rheumatics  in  my  knees  that's  keeping  me  back, 
and  now  I've  once  got  off  my  strength,  ye  see, 
I'm  obliged  to  take  lower  wages;  only  seven 
shillings  a  week,  and  two  shillings  to  pay  out  of 
it  for  my  lodging.  My  bit  of  a  bed  an5  thinm 
arc  all  safe  :  the  woman  has  the  use  of  'em  whue 
I'm  here,  and  she'll  take  me  back  again  when  I 
come  out." 

"Have  you  tolerably  warm  clothes  to  wear 
when  you  take  off  this  thick  workhouse  dress  ?" 

"I  can't  say  I  have.  My  clothes  are  very 
bad ;  and  how  am  I  to  get  any  more  out  of  seven 
shillings  a  week  ?     It  can't  be  done." 

The  jjromiae  of  an  old  suit  when  he  left  the 
workhouse  dicited  one  of  Richard's  brightest 
looks  of  gratitude,  with  a  reverential  tng  at 
a  stray  lock  of  hair.  I  turned  to  go  away,  but 
he  said,  "  Mayhap  you  haycn't  heard  of  the 
shocking  thin^  in  our  ward:  a  young  man 
brought  in  half  dead,  that's  been  trying  to 
drown  himself  in  the  canal,  and  now  he's  trying 
to  starve  himself  to  death." 

"  No.     Can  I  see  him  ?" 

"  Surely  you  can  if  you'll  take  the  trouble  to 
come  up."  And  Richard  helped  himself  up  by 
the  hamsters  much  more  nimbly  than  he  came 
down,  saying  as  he  did  so,  "He's  in  the  little 
ward,  two  beds  from  the  door  as  you  go  in. 
You'll  see  liim  the  first  thing." 

And  so  I  did.  And  the  one  glance  was 
sufficient  to  convey  the  impression  of  a  depth 
of  misery  which  \vould  need  much  gentleness 
and  consideration  from  those  about  him. 

"  That's  the  young  man,"  said  Richard,  in 
his  zeal;  and  a  deep  frown  gathered  <m  the 
pat  ient's  brow  as  he  spoke. 

His  face  was  of  a  ghastly  paleness ;  deep  dark 
hollows  surrounded  his  eyes ;  and  there  was  a 
remarkable  frown  or  scowf  on  his  brow.  He  did 
not  speak  or  move,  and  he  would  receive  no 
food,  except  such  as  was  actmdly  forced  down 
his  throat  to  prevent  starvation.  Nothing  was 
known  of  him,  but  that  he  had  a  nrothcr  who 
had  been  there  in  groat  distress  the  day  before, 
but  whom  he  did  not  seem  to  recognise,  and  who 
said  that  he  had  been  suffering  in  iiis  iiead,  and 
had  been  trying  in  vain  to  get  a  livelihood  by 
shigitw  about  the  streets.  For  some  davs,  he 
was  tuked  to  and  read  to  apparently  in  vain,  yet 
the  frown  on  his  face  looked  less  severe,  and 
tlie  mutterings  I  sometimes  heard  under  the 
bedclothes  sounded  like  "Thank  you."  One 
day,  when  there  was  read  to  him  the  solemn 
story  of  an  agony  endured  for  such  as  he,  a  tear 
stole  o\U  from  undei-  his  closed  eyelid.  Whe*^her 
he  undf'rslooil  what  was  said,  or  whether  this 
tear  w:is  the  result  of  his  own  pain  and  misery, 
could  not  be  told,  bat  it  seemed  as  if  his  feel- 
ings were  touched ;  the  ouly  other  occasion  on 
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which  this  favourable  symptom  was,  when  there 
was  read  to  him,  from  an  old  book  brouglit 
by  his  mother,  a  prayer  for  the  use  of  a  little 
cnild,  which  she  said  lie  had  been  accustomed  to 
say  night  and  morning  when  he  was  a  little  boy. 

At  last,  the  unfortunate  patient  received 
some  restorative  jelly.  But  the  pressure 
on  the  brain  continued.  Sometimes  ne  was 
well  enough  to  say  a  few  words  about  his 
past  life  and  his  deep  poverty,  but  about 
the  crime  attributed  to  nim  he  seemed  wholly 
ignorant,  and  could  never  understand  how 
he  came  into  the  workhouse.  His  mother 
loudly  maintained  that  her  boy  was  too  good  and 
too  religious  to  try  to  take  away  liis  own  life, 
but  he'a  always  been  afflicted  witn  terrible  head- 
aches, and  he  must  have  fallen  into  the  water  by 
accident.  During  his  progress  towards  con- 
valescence there  were  many  patients  in  the 
same  ward  with  him.  One  had  oelonged  to  the 
land  transport  corps  in  the  Crimea,  and,  as  he 
said,  "  had  been  with  Miss  Nightingale  at 
Scutari ;"  another  was  a  venerable-lookmg  old 
man,  who  had  outlived  his  friends.  Another 
was  a  friendless  boy,  who  had  been  brought  in 
owing  to  an  accident,  and  whose  amiable  face  at 
once  conciliated  regard.  He  was  rapidly  im- 
proving, and  gladly  resting  on  a  promise  of  the 
parish  authorities  that  they  would  enable  him  to 
emigrate.  "  They  were  all  improving,"  the  nurse 
said ;  "  all  except  the  blind  man." 

"  Are  you  not  so  well  to-day  ?"  we  asked  the 
blind  man. 

The  man  raised  himself,  and  showed  a  pale 
and  angry  face.  His  lips  were  white  with  rage, 
as  he  said, 

"  How  can  I  be  well,  treated  as  I  am  in  this 
place  ?  It  is  no  trifle  to  be  abused  as  I  was 
this  morning,  and  threatened  to  be  pulled  out  of 
bed,  and  have  my  head  punched." 

"  Who  threatened  you  ?" 

"That  man  near  you.  I  hear  his  voice.  He 
calls  himself  a  *  helper'  to  the  nurse.  A  nice 
sort  of  a  help  he  is !  And  he's  savage  at  me 
because  I  speak  up  for  those  that  can't  speak 
for  themselves.  There's  that  young  man  you 
were  reading  to :  he's  put  upon  low  diet  by  the 
doctor's  oraers.  And  what  is  the  low  diet  ? 
Why,  it's  half  a  pint  of  milk  in  the  morning, 
half  a  pint  in  the  evening,  an  egg,  and  twelve 
ounces  of  bread  every  day,  and  rice-pudding  or 
arrow-root  twice  a  week.  Tliat's  his  allowance, 
and  that's  what  he  ought  to  have.  Well,  he 
was  brought  in  here  of  a  Thursday,  and  he  never 
had  any  milk  till  the  following  Monday,  and  as 
for  the  egg,  he  didn't  get  that  for  near  a  fort- 
night. Because  I  speak  of  these  things  I'm 
abused  up  and  down,  and  threatened  in  this 
manner." 

"  Do  you  get  your  own  allowance  ?" 

"  Yes';  I've  no  fault  to  find  for  myself.  They 
know  I  can  and  will  speak  about  it  if  they  at- 
tempt to  cheat  me ;  but  this  poor  man,  who  has 


been  too  ill  to  speak  to  anybody,  they  take  ad- 
vantaqre  of  him,  and  keep  back  liis  allowance." 

"  Who  do  you  mean  fey  they  P  Whose  fault 
is  it?" 

"  It  isn't  my  fault,"  interposed  the  assiat.mt ; 
"  I  always  draw  the  things  that  are  down  upon 
the  diet-board,  and  if  it  had  been  put  down 
there  he  would  have  been  sure  to  get  it." 

"Whose  duty  is  it  to  make  out  the  diet- 
bpard  ?" 

"  The  head  nurse  in  each  ward  does  it,  and 
enters  every  morning  against  the  name  of  each 
patient  what  he  is  to  have  that  day.  She  knows 
what  to  enter,  by  looking  at  these  cards  with  the 
doctor's  orders  on  them,  which  you  see  at  the 
head  of  each  bed." 

The  diet-board  was  brought :  the  number  or 
quantity  assigned  to  each  patient  daily,  was 
entered  by  the  nurse  opposite  his  name.  AH  was 
quite  correct  for  that  week,  and  on  questioning 
tne  nurse,  she  answered  with  such  a  volley 
of  words — civil  words,  but  unnecessary — that  we 
shrank  from  the  noise  of  her  tongue,  and  left  the 
ward.  But  she  followed  us,  continuing  in  the 
same  strain : 

"  That  blind  man  is  the  greatest  mischief- 
maker  that  ever  came  within  these  walls.  He's 
never  so  happy  as  when  he's  getting  people  into 
trouble.  Here  have  I  been  a  nurse  for  fifteen 
years,  and  always  had  a  good  character  from  my 

{atients  till  I  came  here.  And  now,  the  way 
'm  abused,  and  the  names  I'm  called  in  that 
ward  is  shameful.  I'm  sure  I  wouldn't  lead 
such  a  life  as  I've  led  the  last  week  or  two,  no, 
not  for  a  hundred  a  year  !" 

We  went  back  to  replace  the  card  in  the  little 
ward,  and  to  tell  the  blind  man  that  he  had 
better  not  interfere.  But  this  man's  tongue 
was  as  active  as  the  nurse's,  and  she,  hearing 
it,  came  to  contest  the  matter  boldly.  Upon 
this  the  man  helper  joined  in ;  some  of  the  men 
were  appealed  to ;  and  a  strife  of  tongues  ensued 
which  was  most  unseemly.  The  violence  and 
eagerness  with  which  the  nurse  defended  herself 
led  us  to  suspect  that  she  was  not  wholly  guilt- 
less in  the  matter  of  appropriation,  especially 
when  she  screamed : 

"  If  you  tell  tales  of  me,  I'll  tell  tales  of  you. 
Who  is  it  that  hides  his  eggs  instead  of  eating 
'em,  and  saves  'em  up,  and  sells  'em  by  the 
dozen,  and  then  buys  something  better  witn  the 
money  ?     Ah !"  
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Book  thjs  Third.    The  Track  of  a  Storm, 
chapter  i.    in  secret. 

The  traveller  fared  slowly  on  bis  way,  who 
fared  towards  Paris  from  England  in  the  autumn 
of  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
ninety-two.  More  than  enough  of  bad  roads, 
bad  equipaees,  and  bad  horses,  he  would  have 
encountered  to  delay  him,  though  the  fallen  and 
unfortunate  King  of  France  had  been  upon  his 
throne  in  all  Ids  glory  ;  but,  the  changed  times 
were  fraught  with  other  obstacles  than  these. 
Every  to^^^l  gate  and  village  taxing-house  had 
its  band  of  citizen-patriots,  with  their  national 
muskets  in  a  most  explosive  state  of  readiness, 
who  stopped  all  comers  and  goers,  cross-ques- 
tioned tnem,  inspected  their  papers,  looked  for 
their  names  in  lists  of  their  own,  turned 
them  back,  or  sent  them  on,  or  stopped  them 
and  laid  them  in  hold,  as  their  capricious  judg- 
ment or  fancy  deemed  best  for  the  dawning  Re- 
public One  and  Indivisible,  of  Liberty,  Eqiudity, 
Fraternity,  or  Death. 

A  very  few  French  leagues  of  his  journey  were 
accomplished,  when  Charles  Damay  began  to 
perceive  that  for  him  along  these  country  roads 
there  was  no  hope  of  return  until  he  should 
have  been  declared  a  good  citizen  at  Paris. 
Whatever  might  befal  now,  he  must  on  to 
his  journey's  end.  Not  a  mean  village  closed 
upon  him,  not  a  common  barrier  dropped  across 
the  road  behind  him,  but  he  knew  it  to  be 
another  iron  door  in  the  series  that  was  barred 
between  hun  and  England.  The  universal 
watchfulness  so  encompassed  him,  tliat  if  he  had 
been  taken  in  a  net,  or  were  being  forwarded  to 
his  destination  in  a  cage,  be  could  not  have  felt 
his  freedom  more  completely  gone. 

This  universal  watciifulness  not  only  stopped 
him  on  the  lughway  twenty  times  in  a  stage, 
but  retarded  his  progress  twenty  times  in  a  day, 
by  riding  after  him  and  taking  him  back,  riding 
l^fore  him  and  stopping  him  bjr  anticipation, 
riding  with  him  and  keeping  him  in  charge. 
He  had  been  days  upon  his  journey  in  France 
alone,  when  be  went  to  bed  tired  out,  in  a  little 
town  on  the  high  toad,  still  a  long  way  from 
Paris. 


Nothing  but  the  production  of  the  afflicted 
Gabelle's  letter  from  his  prison  of  the  Abbaye 
would  have  got  him  on  so  far.  His  difficulty 
at  the  guard-nouse  in  this  small  place  had  been 
such,  that  he  felt  his  journey  to  have  come 
to  a  crisis.  And  he  was,  thereiore,  as  little  sur- 
prised as  a  man  could  be,  to  find  himself 
awakened  at  the  smaE  inn  to  which  he  had  been 
remitted  until  morning,  in  the  middle  of  the 
night. 

Awakened  by  a  timid  local  functionary  and 
three  armed  patriots  in  rough  red  caps  and 
with  pipes  in  their  mouths,  who  sat  down  on  the 
bed. 

"  Emigrant,"  said  the  functionary,  "I  am  going 
to  send  you  on  to  Paris,  imder  an  escort." 

"  Citizen,  I  desire  nothing  more  than  to  get 
to  Paris,  though  I  could  dispense  with  the  es- 
cort." 

"  Silence !"  growled  a  red-cap,  striking  at  the 
coverlet  with  the  butt-end  of  his  musket. 
"  Peace,  aristocrat !" 

"  It  is  as  the  good  patriot  says,"  observed  the 
timid  functionary.  "  lou  are  an  aristocrat,  and 
must  have  an  escort — and  must  pay  for  it." 

"  I  have  no  choice,"  said  Charles  Damay. 

"  Choice !  Listen  to  him !"  cried  the  same 
scowling  red-cap.  "  As  if  it  was  not  a  favour  to 
be  protected  from  the  lamp-iron !" 

"  It  is  always  as  the  good  patriot  says,"  ob- 
served the  functionary.  "  Rise  and  dress  your- 
self, emigrant." 

Damay  complied,  and  was  taken  back  to  the 
Ruard-house  vmetc  other  patriots  in  rough  red 
caps  were  smoking,  drinking,  and  sleeping,  by  a 
watch-fire.  Here  he  paid  a  heav^  price  for  nis 
escort,  and  hence  he  started  with  it  on  the  wet, 
wet  roads  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

The  escort  were  two  mounted  patriots  in  red 
caps  and  tricolored  cockades,  armed  with 
national  muskets  and  sabres,  who  rode  one  on 
either  side  of  him.  The  escorted  governed  his 
own  horse,  but  a  loose  line  was  attached  to  his 
bridle,  the  end  of  wliich  one  of  the  patriots  kept 
girded  round  his  wrist.  In  this  state  they  set 
forth,  with  the  sharp  rain  driving  in  their  faces  : 
clattering  at  a  heavy  dragoon  trot  over  the  un- 
even town  pavement,  ana  out  upon  the  mire- 
deep  roads.  In  this  state  they  traversed  with- 
out change,  except  of  horses  and  pace,  all  the 
mire-deep  leagues  that  lay  between  them  and 
the  capital. 

They  travelled  in  the  night,  halting  an  hour 
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or  two  after  daybreak,  and  lying  by  until  the 
twilight  fell.  The  escort  were  so  wretchedly 
clothed,  that  they  twisted  straw  round  their 
bare  legs,  and  tliatchod  their  ragged  shoulders 
to  keep  the  wet  off.  Apart  from  the  personal 
discomfort  of  being  so  attended,  and  apart  from 
such  considerations  of  present  danger  as  arose 
from  one  of  the  patriots  being  chronically 
drunk,  and  carrying  his  musket  very  recklessly, 
Charles  Damay  did  not  allow  the  restraint  that 
was  laid  upon  him  to  awaken  any  serious  fears 
in  bis  breast ;  for,  he  reasoned  with  himself  that 
it  could  have  no  reference  to  the  merits  of  an  in- 
dividual case  that  was  not  vet  stated,  and  of 
representations,  confirmable  hj  the  prisoner  in 
the  Abbaye,  that  were  not  yet  made. 

But,  when  they  came  to  the  town  of  Beauvais 
— ^which  they  did  at  eventide,  when  the  streets 
were  filled  with  people — he  could  not  con- 
ceal from  himself  that  the  aspect  of  affairs  was 
very  alarming.  An  ominous  crowd  eathered  to 
see  him  dismount  at  the  posting-yard,  and  many 
voices  in  it  called  oot  loudly,  "  Down  with  the 
emigrant!" 

He  stopped  in  the  act  of  swinging  himself 
out  of  his  saddle,  and,  resuming  it  as  liis  safest 
place,  said : 

"  Emigrant,  my  friends  !  Do  you  not  see  me 
here,  in  France,  of  my  own  will  ?" 

"  Yon  are  a  cursed  emigrant,"  cried  a  farrier, 
making  at  him  in  a  furious  manner  through  the 
press,  bammer  in  hand ;  "  and  you  are  a  cursed 
aristocrat !" 

The  postmaster  interposed  himself  between 
this  man  and  the  rider's  oridle  (at  which  he  was 
evidently  making),  and  soothingly  said,  "Let 
him  be;  let  him  be!  He  will  be  judged  at 
Paris." 

"Judged!"  repeated  the  farrier,  swinging 
his  hammer.  "  Ay !  and  condemned  as  a  traitor." 
At  this,  the  crowd  roared  approval. 

Checking  the  postmaster,  who  was  for  turning 
his  horse's  head  to  the  yard  (the  drunken  patriot 
sat  composedly  in  his  saddle  looking  on,  with 
the  line  round  his  wrist),  Damay  said,  as  soon 
as  he  could  make  his  voice  heard  : 

"  Friends,  you  deceive  yourselves,  or  you  are 
deceived.    I  am  not  a  traitor." 

"  He  lies  !"  cried  the  smith.  "  He  is  a  traitor 
since  the  decree.  His  life  is  forfeit  to  the  people. 
His  cursed  life  is  not  his  own !" 

At  the  instant  when  Damay  saw  a  rush  in 
the  eyes  of  the  crowd,  which  another  instant 
woulcf  have  brought  upon  him,  the  postmaster 
turned  his  liorse  mto  tlio  yard,  the  escort  rode 
in  close  upon  his  horse's  ftanks,  and  the  post- 
master shut  and  barred  the  crazy  double  gates. 
The  farrier  struck  a  blow  upon  them  with  his 
hammer,  and  the  crowd  groaned ;  but,  no  more 
was  done. 

"Wiat  is  this  decree  that  the  smith  spoke 
of?"  Damay  asked  the  postmaster,  when  he 
had  thanked  him,  and  stood  beside  him  in  the 
yard. 

"  Truly,  a  decree  for  selling  the  property  of 
emigrant's." 

"  When  passed  V 


"  On  the  fourteenth." 

"The  day  I  left  England!" 

"  Everybody  says  it  is  but  one  of  several,  and 
that  there  will  do  others — if  there  are  not 
already — banishing  all  emigrants,  and  condemn- 
ing all  to  death  who  returti.  That  is  what  he 
meant  when  he  said  your  life  was  not  your 
own." 

"  But  there  are  no  such  decrees  yet  ?" 

"  What  do  I  know !"  said  the  postmaster, 
shrugging  his  shoulders;  "  there  may  oe,  or  there 
will  be.  It  is  all  the  same.  Wliat  would  yon 
have?" 

They  rested  on  some  straw  in  a  loft  until  the 
middle  of  the  night,  and  then  rode  fonvard 
again  when  all  the  town  was  asleep.  Among 
the  many  wild  changes  observable  on  familiar 
things  winch  make  this  vrild  ride  unreal,  not  the 
least  was  the  seeming  rarity  of  sleep.  After 
long  and  lonely  spurring  over  dreary  roads,  they 
would  come  to  a  cluster  of  poor  cottages,  not 
steeped  in  darkness,  but  all  glittering  with  lights, 
and  would  find  the  people,  in  a  ghostly  manner 
in  the  dead  of  the  night,  circling  hand  in  hand 
round  a  shrivelled  tree  of  Liberty,  or  all  drawn 
up  together  singing  a  Liberty  song.  Happily, 
however,  there  was  sleep  in  Beauvais  that  night 
to  help  them  out  of  it,  and  they  passed  on  once 
more  into  solitude  and  loneliness:  jingling 
through  the  untimely  cold  and  wet,  among  impo- 
verished fields  that  bad  yielded  no  fruits  of  the 
earth  that  year,  diversified  by  the  blackened  re- 
mains of  burnt  houses,  and  by  the  sudden 
emergence  from  ambuscade,  and  sharp  reining 
up  across  their  way,  of  patriot  patrols  on  the 
wateh  on  all  the  roads. 

Daylight  at  last  found  them  before  the  wall 
of  Paris.  The  barrier  was  closed  and  strongly 
guarded  when  they  rode  up  to  it. 

"  Where  are  the  papers  of  this  prisoner  ?"  de- 
manded a  resolute-looking  man  in  authority, 
who  was  summoned  out  by  the  guard. 

Naturally  struck  by  the  disagreeable  word, 
Charles  Damay  requ^ed  the  speaker  to  take 
notice  that  he  was  a  free  traveller  and  French 
citizen,  in  charge  of  an  escort  which  the  dis- 
turbed state  of  the  country  had  imposed  upon 
him,  and  which  he  had  paid  for. 

"  Where,"  repeated  the  same  personage,  with- 
out taking  any  heed  of  him  whatever,  "  are  the 
papers  of  this  prisoner  ?" 

The  dranken  patriot  had  them  in  bis  cap,  and 
produced  them.  Casting  his  eyes  over  GJabelle's 
letter,  the  same  personage  in  authority  showed 
some  disorder  ana  surprise,  and  looked  at  Damay 
with  a  close  attention. 

He  left  escort  and  escorted  without  saying  a 
word,  however,  and  went  into  the  guard-room  ; 
meanwhile,  they  sat  upon  their  horses  outside 
the  gate.  Looking  about  him  while  in  this  state 
of  suspense,  Charles  Damay  observed  that  the 
gate  was  held  by  a  mixed  guard  of  soldier?  and 
patriots,  the  latter  far  outnumbering  the  former; 
and  that  while  ingress  into  the  city  for  peasants' 
carts  bringing  in  supplies,  and  for  similar  traflBc 
and  traffickers,  was  easy  enough,  egress,  even  for 
the    homeliest   people,  was  very  difiicult.     A 
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numerous  medley  of  men  and  women,  not  to 
mention  beiists  and  vehicles  of  various  sorts,  was 
waiting  to  issue  forth  ;  but,  the  preyious  identi- 
fication was  so  strict  that  they  filtered  through 
the  hairier  very  slowly.  Some  of  these  people 
knew  their  1  urn  for  examination  to  be  so  tar  otf, 
that  they  lay  down  on  the  ground  to  sleep  or 
smoke,  while  others  talked  together,  or  loitered 
about.  The  red  cap  and  tricolor  cockade  were 
universal,  both  among  mea  sad  women. 

When  be  had  sat  in  his  saddle  some  half-hour, 
taking  note  of  tiiese  things,  Damay  found  him- 
self confronted  by  the  same  man  m  authority, 
who  directed  the  guard  to  open  the  barrier. 
Then  he  delivered  to  the  escort,  drunk  and  sober, 
a  receipt  for  the  escorted,  and  requested  him  to 
dismount.  He  did  so,  and  the  two  patriots,  lead- 
ing his  tired  horse,  turned  and  rode  away  with- 
out entering  the  city. 

He  accompanied  ois  conductor  into  a  guard- 
room, smelling  of  common  wine  and  tobacco, 
where  certain  soldiers  and  patriots,  asleep  and 
awake,  drunk  and  sober,  ana  in  various  neutral 
states  between  sleeping  and  waking,  dmuken- 
nesB  and  sobrii-ty,  ^  ere  standing  and  Tying  about. 
The  light  iu  the  guard-house,  half  derived  from 
the  waning  oil-lamps  of  the  night,  and  half  from 
the  overcast  day,  was  in  a  oorrespondingly  un- 
certain condition.  Some  registers  were  lying 
open  on  a  desk,  and  an  oificer  of  a  coarse,  dark 
aspect,  presided  over  these. 

"Citiren  Defargc,"  said  he  to  Damay's  con- 
ductor, as  he  took  a  slip  of  paper  to  write  on. 
"  Is  this  the  emigrant  Evremonde  ?" 

"  This  is  the  man." 

"  Your  age,  Evremonde  ?" 

"  Thirty-seven." 

"  Married,  Evremonde  f" 

"  Yes." 

"  Where  married  ?" 

"  In  England." 

"Without  doubt.  Where  is  your  wTe,  Evr^ 
monde  ?" 

"In  England." 

"  Without  doubt.  You  are  consigned,  Evr^- 
monde,  to  the  Prison  of  La  Force." 

"  Jubt  Heaven  !"  exclaimed  Damay.  "  Uiwlor 
what  law,  and  for  what  offence  ?" 

The  officer  looked  up  from  hia  slip  of  paper 
lar  a  moment. 

"  We  hare  new  laws,  Evremonde,  and  new 
offences,  since  yon  were  here."  He  said  it  with 
&jhard  smile,  and  went  on  vrriting. 

"  I  entreat  you  to  observe  that  I  have  come 
here  voluntarily,  in  response  to  that  written 
appeal  of  a  fellow-citizen  which  lies  before  you. 
I  nave  come  here,  to  clear  him  and  to  clear 
myself.  I  demand  no  more  than  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  80  without  delay.  Is  not  that  my 
right  ?" 

"  Emigrants  have  no  rights,  Evremonde,"  was 
the  stolid  reply,  Tlie  officer  wrote  until  he  had 
finished,  read  over  to  himself  wliat  he  had 
vritten,  sanded  it,  and  handed  it  to  Citizen 
Defai^,  with  the  words  "  In  secret." 

Citizen  Defarge  motioned  with  the  paper  to 
the  prisoner  that  he  must  accompany  him.    The 


prisoner  obeyed,  and  a  guard  of  two  armed 
patriots  attended  them. 

"  It  is  you,"  said  Defarge,  in  a  low  voice,  as 
they  went  down  the  guard-house  steps  and 
turned  into  Paris,  "  who  married  the  daughteirof 
Doctor  Manette,  once  a  prisoner  i&  the  Bastille 
that  is  no  more." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Damay,  looking  at  him  with 
surprise. 

"  My  name  is  Defarge,  and  I  keep  a  wine- 
shop in  the  Quarter  Saint  Antoine.  Possibly 
you  have  heard  of  me." 

"  My  wife  came  to  your  house  to  reclaim  her 
father?  Yes!" 

The  word  "  wife"  seemed  to  serve  as  a  gloomy 
reminder  to  Citizen  Defarge,  to  say  with  sudden 
impatience,  "  In  the  name  of  that  sharp  female 
newly  born  and  called  La  Guillotine,  why  did 
you  come  to  France  ?" 

"  You  heard  me  say  why,  a  minute  ago.  Do 
you  not  believe  it  is  the  truth  ?" 

"  A  bad  truth  for  you,"  said  Defarge,  speaking 
with  knitted  brows,  and  looking  straight  before 
him. 

"  Indeed,  I  am  lost  here.  All  here  is  so  un- 
precedented, so  changed,  so  sudden  and  unfair, 
that  I  am  absolutely  lost.  Will  you  render  me 
a  little  hdp  ?" 

"  None.  Citizen  Defarge  spoke,  always  look- 
ing straight  before  him. 

"  Will  you  answer  me  a  single  question  ?" 

"  Perhaps.  According  to  its  nature.  You 
can  say  what  it  is." 

"  In  this  prison  that  I  am  gomg  to  so  un- 
justly, shall  1  have  some  free  communication 
with  the  world  outside  ?" 

"  You  will  see." 

"  I  am  not  to  be  buried  there,  prejudged,  and 
without  any  means  of  presenting  mv  case?" 

"  You  will  see.  But,  what  then  ?  Other 
people  have  been  similarly  buried  in  worse 
prisons,  before  now." 

"  But  never  by  me.  Citizen  Defarge." 

Citizen  Defarge  glanced  darkly  at  him  for 
answer,  and  waikea  on  in  a  steady  and  set 
silence.  The  deeper  he  sank  into  this  silence, 
the  fainter  hope  there  was — or  so  Damay 
thought— of  his  softening  in  any  slight  de^<ree. 
He,  therefore,  made  baste  to  say  : 

"  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  me  (you 
know.  Citizen,  even  better  than  I,  of  how  much 
importance),  that  I  should  be  able  to  communi- 
cate to  Mr.  Lorry  of  Tellson's  Bank,  an  English 
gentleman  who  is  now  in  Paris,  the  simple  fact, 
without  comment.,  that  I  have  been  thrown  into 
the  prison  of  La  Force.  Will  you  cause  that  to 
be  done  for  me  ?" 

"  I  will  do,"  Defarge  doggedly  rejoined,  "no- 
thing for  you.  My  duty  is  to  my  country  aJMlthe 
People.  I  am  the  sworn  servant  of  both, 
against  you.     I  will  do  nothing  for  you." 

Charles  Damay  felt  it  hopeless  to  entreat  him 
further,  and  his  pride  was  touched  besides.  As 
they  walked  on  in  silence,  he  could  not  but  see 
how  used  the  people  were  to  the  spectacle  of 
[)risouers  passing  along  the  streets.  The  very 
children  scarcely  noticed  him.    A  few  passers 
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turned  their  heads,  and  a  few  shook  their  fingers 
at  him  as  an  aristocrat ;  otherwise,  that  a  man 
in  good  clothes  should  be  going  to  prison,  was 
no  more  remarkable  than  that  a  labourer  in 
working  clothes  should  be  going  to  work.  In 
one  narrow,  dark,  and  dirty  street  through  which 
they  passed,  an  excited  orator,  mounted  on  a 
stool,  was  addressing  an  excited  audience  on  the 
crimes  against  the  people,  of  the  king  and  the 
royal  family.  The  few  words  that  he  caught 
from  this  man's  lips,  first  made  it  known  to 
Charles  Damay  that  the  king  was  in  prison,  and 
that  the  foreign  ambassadors  had  one  and  all 
left  Paris.  On  the  road  (except  at  Beauvais)  he 
had  heard  absolutely  nothing.  The  escort  and 
the  universal  watchfulness  had  completely  iso- 
lated him. 

That  he  had  fallen  among  far  greater  dangers 
than  those  which  had  developed  themselves 
when  he  left  England,  he  of  course  knew  now. 
Tliat  perils  had  thickened  about  him  fast,  and 
might  thicken  faster  and  faster  yet,  he  of  course 
knew  now.  He  could  not  but  admit  to  him- 
self that  he  might  not  have  made  this  journey,  if 
he  could  have  foreseen  the  events  of  a  few  days. 
And  yet  his  misrivings  were  not  so  dark  as, 
imagined  by  the  light  of  this  later  time,  they 
womd  appear.  Troubled  as  the  future  was, 
it  was  the  unknown  future,  and  in  its  obscurity 
there  was  ignorant  hope.  The  horrible  mas- 
sacre, days  and  nights  long,  which,  within  a 
few  rounds  of  the  clock,  was  to  set  a  great  mark 
of  blood  upon  the  blessed  garnering  time  of 
harvest,  was  as  far  out  of  his  knowledge  as 
if  it  had  been  a  hundred  thousand  years  away. 
The  "sharp  female  newly-born,  and  called  La 
Guillotine,"  was  hardly  known  to  him,  or 
to  the  generality  of  people,  by  name.  The 
frightful  deeds  that  were  to  be  soon  done, 
were  probably  unimagined  at  that  time  in  the 
brains  of  the  doers.  How  could  they  have  a 
place  in  the  shadowy  conceptions  of  a  gentle 
ramd? 

Of  unjust  treatment  in  detention  and  hard- 
ship, and  in  cruel  separation  from  his  wife  and 
child,  he  foreshadowed  the  likelihood,  or  the  cer- 
tainty; but,  beyond  this,  he  dreaded  nothing 
distinctly.  With  this  on  his  mind,  which  was 
enough  to  carry  into  a  dreary  prison  court-yard, 
he  arrived  at  tne  prison  of  La  Force. 

A  man  with  a  bloated  face  opened  the  strong 
wicket,  to  whom  Defarge  presented  "The  Emi- 
grant Evr^monde." 

"What  the  Devil!  How  many  more  of 
them !"  exclaimed  the  man  with  the  bloated 
face, 

Defarge  took  his  receipt  without  noticing 
the  exclamatiou,  and  withdrew,  with  his  two 
fellow-patriots. 

"  What  the  Devil,  I  say  again  !"  exclaimed 
the  gaoler,  left  with  his  wife.  "How  many 
more  !" 

The  gaoler's  wife,  being  provided  with  no  an- 
swer to  the  question,  merely  replied,  "  One  must 
have  patience,  my  dear !"  Three  turnkeys  who 
entered  responsive  to  a  bell  she  rang,  echoed  the. 
sentiment,  and  one  added,  "For  the  love  of 


Liberty  ;"  which  sounded  in  that  place  like  an 
inappropriate  couclusion. 

The  prison  of  La  Force  was  a  gloomy  prison, 
dark  and  filthy,  and  with  a  horrible  smell  of  foul 
sleep  in  it.  Extraordinary  how  soon  the  noisome 
flavour  of  imprisoned  sleep,  becomes  manifest  in 
all  such  places  that  are  ill-cared  for ! 

"  In  secret,  too,"  grumbled  the  gaoler,  look- 
ing at  the  written  paper.  "As  if  I  was  not 
already  full  to  burstmg  !" 

He  stuck  the  paper  on  a  file,  in  an  ill-hamoor, 
and  Charles  Darnay  awaited  his  further  pleasure 
for  half  an  hour :  sometimes,  pacing  to  and  fro 
in  the  strong  arched  room :  sometimes,  resting 
on  a  stone  seat :  in  either  case  detained  to  be 
imprinted  on  the  memory  of  the  chief  and  his 
subordinates. 

"  Come  !"  said  the  chief,  at  length  taking  up 
his  keys,  "  come  with  me,  emigrant." 

Through  the  dismal  prison  twilight,  his  new 
charge  accompanied  him  by  corridor  and  stair- 
case, many  doors  clanging  and  locking  behind 
them,  until  they  came  into  a  large,  low,  vaulted 
chamber,  crowded  with  prisoners  of  both  sexes. 
The  women  were  seated  at  a  long  table,  reading 
and  writing,  knitting,  sewiiig,  and  embroider- 
ins ;  the  men  were  tor  the  most  part  standing, 
behind  their  chairs,  or  lingering  up  and  down 
the  room. 

In  the  instinctive  association  of  prisoners  with 
shameful  crime  and  disgrace,  the  new  comer  re- 
coiled from  this  company.  But,  the  crowning 
unreality  of  his  long  unreal  ride,  was,  their 
all  at  once  rising  to  receive  him,  with  every 
refinement  of  manner  known  to  the  time,  and 
with  all  the  engaging  graces  and  courtesies  of 
life. 

So  strangely  clouded  were  these  refinements  by 
the  prison  manners  and  gloom,  so  spectral  did 
they  become  in  the  inappropriate  squalor  and 
misery  through  wliich  they  were  seen,  that  Charles 
Darnay  seemed  to  stand  in  a  company  of  the  dead. 
Ghosts  all !  The  ghost  of  beauty,  the  ghost  of 
stateliness,  the  ghoet  of  elegance,  the  gliost  of 
pride,  the  ghost  of  frivolity,  the  ghost  ot  wit,  the 

fhost  of  youth,  the  ghost  of  age,  all  waiting  their 
ismissal  from  the  desolate  shore,  all  turning 
on  him  eyes  that  were  changed  by  the  death 
they  had  died  in  coming  there. 

It  struck  him  motionless.  The  gaoler  stand- 
ing at  his  side,  and  the  other  gaolers  moving 
about,  who  would  have  been  well  enough  as 
to  appearance  in  the  ordinary  exercises  of  their 
functions,  looked  so  extravagantly  coarse  con- 
trasted with  sorrowing  motners  and  blooming 
daughters  who  were  there — with  the  ap- 
paritions of  the  coquette,  the  young  beauty,  and 
the  mature  woman  delicately  bred — that  tlie  in- 
version of  all  experience  and  likelihood  which  the 
scene  of  shadows  presented,  wjis  heightened  to 
its  utmost.  Surely,  ghosts  alL  Surely,  the  long 
unreal  ride  some  progress  of  disease  that  had 
brought  him  to  these  gloomy  shades ! 

"  In  the  name  of  the  assembled  companions 
in  misfortune,"  said  a  gentleman  of  courtly 
appearance  and  address,  coming  forward,  "  I  have 
the  honour  of  giving  you  welcome  to  La  Force, 
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and  of  condoling  xnth  you  on  the  calamity  that 
has  brought  you  among  us.  May  it  soon  ter- 
minate happily !  It  would  be  an  impertinence 
elsewhere,  out  it  is  not  so  here,  to  ask  your 
name  and  condition !"' 

Charles  Damay  roused  himself,  and  gJive  the 
required  information,  in  words  as  suitable  as  he 
could  find. 

"  But  I  hope,"  said  the  gentleman,  following 
the  chief  gaoler  with  his  eyes,  who  moved  across 
the  room,  "  that  you  arc  not  in  secret  ?" 

"  I  do  not  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
term,  but  I  have  heard  them  say  so." 

"  Ah,  what  a  pity !  We  so  much  regret  it ! 
But  take  courage  ;  several  members  of  our 
society  have  been  in  secret,  at  first,  and  it  has 
lasted  but  a  short  time."  Then  he  added,  raising 
his  voice,  "  I  grieve  to  inform  the  society — iu 
secret." 

There  was  a  murmur  of  commiseration  as 
Charles  Damay  crossed  the  room  to  a  grated 
door  where  the  gaoler  awaited  him,  and  many 
voices — among  which,  the  soft  and  compassionate 
voices  of  women  were  conspicuous — gave  him 
good  wishes  and  encouragement.  He  turned 
at  the  grated  door,  to  render  the  thanks  of 
his  heart ;  it  closed  under  the  gaoler's  hand ; 
and  the  apparitions  vanished  from  his  sight  for 
ever. 

The  wicket  opened  on  a  stone  staircase,  lead- 
ing upward,  when  they  liad  ascended  forty 
steps  (the  prisoner  of  half  an  hour  already 
counted  them),  the  gaoler  opened  a  low  black 
door,  and  they  passed  into  a  solitary  cell.  It 
struck  cold  and  damp,  but  was  not  dark. 

"  Yours,"  said  the  gaoler. 

"  Why  am  I  confined  alone  ?" 

"  How  do  I  know!" 

"  I  can  buy  pen,  ink,  and  paper  ?" 

"  Such  are  not  my  orders.  You  will  be  visited, 
and  can  ask  then.  At  present,  you  may  buy 
your  food,  and  nothing  more." 

There  were  in  the  cell,  a  chair,  a  table,  and  a 
straw  mattress.  As  the  gaoler  made  a  general  in- 
spection of  these  objects,  and  of  the  four  walls, 
before  going  out,  a  wandering  fancy  wandered 
througii  the  mind  of  the  prisoner  leaning  against 
the  wall  opposite  to  him,  that  this  gaoler  was  so 
unwholesomely  bloated,  both  in  face  and  person, 
as  to  look  like  a  man  who  had  been  drowned 
and  filled  with  water.  When  the  gaoler  was 
gone,  he  thought,  in  the  same  wandering  way, 
"  Now  am  I  left,  as  if  I  were  dead."  Stopping 
then,  to  look  down  at  the  mattress,  he  turned 
from  it  with  a  sick  feeling,  and  thought,  "  And 
here  in  these  crawling  creatures  is  the  first  con- 
dition of  the  body  after  death." 

"  Five  paces  by  four  and  a  half,  five  paces  by 
four  and  a  half,  five  paces  by  four  and  a  half. 
The  prisoner  walked  to  and  fro  in  his  cell,  count- 
ing its  measurement,  and  the  roar  of  the  city 
arose  like  muffled  drums  witli  a  wild  swell  of ' 
voices  added  to  them.  "  He  made  shoes,  he 
made  shoes,  he  made  shoes."  The  prisoner 
counted  the  measurement  again, and  paced  faster, 
to  draw  his  mind  with  him  from  that  latter 
repetition.     "The   ghosts  that  vanished  when 


the  wicket  closed.  There  was  one  among  them, 
the  appearance  of  a  lady  dressed  in  black, 
who  was  leaning  in  the  embrasure  of  a  window, 
and  she  had  a  light  shining  upon  her  golden 
hair,  lUid  she  looked  lile  ♦  *  ♦  •  Let 
us  ride  on  ajgain,  for  God's  sake,  through 
the  illuminatcQ  villages  with  the  people  all 
awake!  •  *  ♦  ♦  He  made  shoes,  he  made 
shoes,  he  made  shoes.  ♦  •  *  •  five  paces  by 
four  and  a  half."  With  such  scraps  tossimj 
and  rolling  upward  from  the  depths  of  his  mind, 
the  prisoner  walked  faster  and  faster,  obstinately 
counting  and  counting ;  and  the  roar  of  the 
city  changed  to  this  extent — that  it  still  rolled 
in  like  mufiled  drums,  but  with  the  wail  of 
voices  that  he  knew,  in  the  swell  tlmt  rose  above 
them. 


UNDER  THE  MICROSCOPE. 

Son;  years  ago  a  minute  bit  of  nondescript 
something,  looking  more  like  a  fragment  of  an 
old  trunk  with  all  the  hair  worn  off  than  any- 
thing else,  was  sent  to  an  eminent  microsco- 
pist,  to  determine  what  it  was.  The  microsco- 
pist  placed  it  in  the  "field,"  and  pronounced 
it  to  DC  a  bit  of  human  skin — the  skm  of  a  fair 
man — covered  with  the  hairs  which  grew  on  the 
naked  parts  of  the  body.  Now  the  fragment 
had  been  taken  from  under  a  nail  on  au  old 
church  door  in  Yorkshire,  where,  just  one 
thousand  years  ago,  the  skin  of  a  Danish  robber, 
wlio  liad  committed  sacrilege  and  been  flayed 
for  the  offence,  had  been  nailed  up,  kitewise,  as 
a  warning  to  all  evil  doers.  Time  and  weather 
had  long  ago  destroyed  all  traces  of  tliis  Danish 
Marsyas;  but  the  tradition  remained  in  full  force, 
when  some  one,  more  anxious  than  the  rest, 
scraped  away  a  portion  of  the  door  from  under 
one  of  the  nails,  transmitted  the  same  to  a 
microscopist,  and  printed  the  result  as  we  have 
given  it. 

Another  time  microscopy  was  made  to  play 
even  a  more  important  part  as  evidence.  In  a 
certain  late  murder,  where  the  victim  had  had 
his  throat  cut  through  both  shirt  and  necker- 
chief, the  prisoner  attempted  to  explain  away 
the  presence  of  blood  on  a  knife,  which  was 
assumed  to  have  been  the  instrument  of  murder, 
by  saying  tiiat  he  had  cut  some  raw  beef  with 
it,  and  forgotten  to  wipe  it  afterwards.  The 
knife,  with  the  blood  upon  its  blade  and  shaft, 
was  sent  to  a  microscopist,  and  the  following 
was  the  chain  of  facts  which  he  educed  from  it : 

1.  The  stain  was  blood. 

2.  It  was  not  the  blood  of  dead  flesh,  but  of 
a  living  body,  for  it  had  coagulated  where  it 
was  found. 

3.  It  was  not  the  blood  of  an  ox,  sheep,  or 
hog. 

4.  It  was  human  blood. 

5.  Among  the  blood  were  mixed  certain  vege- 
table fibres. 

6.  They  were  cotton  fibres,  agreeing  with 
those  of  the  murdered  man's  shirt  and  necker- 
chief, wljich  had  both  been  cut  through. 
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7.  There  were  present,  also,  numerous  tessc- 
lated  epithelial  cells. 

That  is,  the  cells  of  the  mucous  membrane 
(called  epithelial  celk)  were  tesselated,  or  dis- 
posed like  the  stones  of  a  pavement,  which 
proved  that  they  came  from  the  lining  of  the 
throat.  For  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the 
throat  is  composed  of  tesselated  cells ;  that 
covering  the  root  of  the  tongue  of  columnar 
cells,  or  cells  arranged  in  tall  cones  or  cylinders ; 
and  that  lining  the  viscera  is  ciliated,  or  carry- 
in;^  small  waving  hairs  at  the  tips,  llius,  the 
microscope  revealed  beyond  doubt  that  this 
knife  had  cut  the  throat  of  a  living  human  bod^, 
which  throat  had  been  protected  by  a  certain 
cotton  fabric.  The  evidence  tallied  so  exactly 
with  the  actual  and  supposed  condition  of  things, 
that  it  was  held  to  be  conclusive,  and  tie 
murderer  was  bung.  Without  the  microscope 
he  might  have  escaped  punishment  altogether. 

The  human  hair  is  a  smgularly  beautiful  thing 
to  look  at  under  the  microscope.  It  is  made  of 
successive  layers,  or  overlappmg  cells,  gradually 
tapering  to  a  point  like  the  thinnest  and  most 
infinitely  twisted  paper  cone.  The  edges  are 
serratea  with  shallow  saw-like  teeth  ;  it  is  per- 
fectly translucent,  and  marked  with  a  great 
many  transverse  lines,  exceedingly  irregulai-  and 
sinuous.  Hogs'  biistles  are  more  like  human 
hairs  than  any  other  animal's ;  but  the  sinuous 
Unes  are  finer  and  closer,  and  no  saw-teeth  are 
visible  at  the  cdffcs.  The  finer  hair  of  the  horse 
and  ass  have  the  overlapping  plates  about  as 
close  as  in  the  human  hair,  but  they  are  strik- 
ingly different  in  the  arrangement  of  the  medulla 
or  pith. 

We  must  go  wool-gathering  (literally,  not 
metaphorically)  with  Mr.  Gosse  and  his  de- 
lin;htiul  book  entitled  Evenings  with  the  Micro- 
scope, to  wliich  we  are  indebted  for  the  greater 
part  of  this  paper.  "  Sheep's  wool,"  ho  says, 
"is  clothed  with  imbrications  proportionallj 
much  fewer  than  those  of  human  hair :" 
that  is,  the  layers  or  rolls  of  our  twisted  paper 
cone  are  pulled  farther  out,  which  makes  them 
wider  apart,  at  the  same  time  that  the  cone  it- 
self is  much  attenuated.  These  imbrications 
are  of  infinite  importance ;  for  on  them  de- 
pends the  felting  quality  of  wool,  by  which 
we  are  enabled  to  have  aannel  and  broadcloth, 
carpets  for  oiu-  houses,  stockings  for  our  feet, 
soft  stuff  for  ladies'  dresses,  thick  duffel  for  old 
women's  petticoats,  window  hangings,  and 
blankets,  scorning  flannel,  and  cashmere  shawls. 
The  more  imbrications  to  the  inch  in  the  woollen 
fibre,  the  better,  closer,  and  stouter  the  material 
made.  In  the  first  microscopical  examinations, 
a  fibre  of  merino  was  found  to  have  ten  thousand 
four  hundred  serraturcs  to  the  inch ;  a  fibre  of 
Saxon  wool,  which  is  finer  and  possessed  of  a 
superior  felting  power,  had  two  thousand  seven 
himdred  and  twenty;  Southdown,  inferior  to 
both,  gave  two  thousand  and  eighty;  and 
Leicestershire  wool,  notoriously  inferior  to  all, 
had  only  one  thousand  eidit  hundred  and  fifty. 

The  prettiest  hair  of  afl  is  the  bat's.  It  is  like 
an  immense  number  of  trumpet-shaped  flowers 


set  one  within  the  other — a  living  chain  of  ex- 
panded bells,  most  beautiful  to  bel.old.  The 
nair  of  the  Indian  bat  is  even  more  flower-like 
and  elegant  than  that  of  its  English  cousin,  as 
the  lips  of  the  "flowers"  are  closer  together, 
more  pointed,  and  more  feathery  m  the  growth. 
It  is  to  the  English  bat's  what  a  double  flower 
is  to  a  single,  or  a  garden  flower  to  a  wild 
one. 

Hive  bees  have  slender  pointed  hairs  upon  the 
head,  each  hair  beset  with  a  number  of  sub- 
ordinate short  hairs  set  on  in  spirals :  on  the 
leg,  the  yellow  hairs  which  we  can  see  with  the 
n^ed  eye,  turn  out  to  be  strong  curved  horny 
spines,  scored  obliquely  like  a  butcher's  steel, 
and  used  as  combs  for  gathering,  storing,  and 
scraping  out  the  pollen.  Besides  his  combs, 
the  Dee  carries  two  baskets  in  his  thighs,  which 
baskets  are  the  perfection  of  such  implements, 
being  smooth  inside,  of  undeniable  form,  and 
staked  up  with  strong  spines  :  in  short,  the  very 
ideal  of  such  baskets  we  should  use  for  carrying 
pollen  or  flower  grain.  But  this  is,  by-the-by, 
out  of  our  present  Une.  Birds'  feathers  are 
essentially  hairs,  of  a  highly  complex  arrange- 
ment, and  not  much  Ukc  hairs  in  outward 
appearance,  but  in  use  and  analogy  nothing 
more  nor  less.  Each  barbule  of  the  vane  is 
composed  of  a  series  of  secondary  barbulets,  all 
of  which  lock,  or  rather  hook-and-eye  together, 
in  the  strongest  form  of  union  known.  This  is 
the  reason  why  the  vane  is  so  difficult  to  sepa- 
rate, and  why  it  springs  back  with  such  force 
when  torn  asunder  for  a  moment.  The  whole 
vane  is  composed  of  these  barbs  and  barbnles, 
one  side  of  which  is  furnished  with  hooks,  the 
other  with  loops,  and  so  they  lock  together  %rith 
a  strength  which  nothing  but  great  violence  can 
overcome. 

From  hair  to  scales  is  but  a  step ;  for  scales 
are  fishes'  hairs,  as  feathers  are  biros'  hairs,  and 
all  three  answer  the  same  purposes  in  animal 
economy.  The  scales  of  a  fish  overlap  each 
other  like  the  tiles  of  a  house,  so  that  the  water 
always  runs  from  them,  and  cannot  by  any  pos- 
sibility run  up  in  between  ;  just  as  air  and  water 
cannot  run  upward  through  a  bird's  plum^, 
but  must  flow  off  and  downward.  Different  fish 
have  differently  shaped  scales.  The  scales  of 
tho  perch  hate  their  free  sides  set  with  fine 
crystaUine  points,  arranged  in  successive  rows, 
and  overiapping ;  gold  and  silver  fish  have  no 
crystalline  points  on  their  free  edges,  but  lining 
each  scale  is  a  layer  of  soft  pigment,  a 
bright  gleaming  substance,  golden  or  silvery, 
according  to  the  colour  of  the  fish.  This  pig- 
ment divides  again  into  two  substances,  one  of 
which  gives  colour  and  the  other  metallic  lustre. 
The  former  is  simply  a  layer  of  loose  mem- 
branous cells,  orange-coloured  or  white,  as  the 
case  may  be;  the  latter  are  flat  specula  or 
crystals,  oblong  prisms  with  angular  edges. 
These  crystals  are  quite  transparent,  and  scarcely 
visible  at  all,  when  seen  bv  transmitted  light ;  by 
reflected  light  they  give  Dack  a  glancing'  shine, 
like  steel  plates.  They  are  always  quivering, 
flashing,  viorating,  and  perhaps  are  the  cause  of 
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that  wonderfol  pearly  play  of  light  which  is  so 
iudescribably  lovely  m  these  croatuxes.  Many 
other  fishes  have  these  specula  within  their 
scales,  but  none  are  so  brilliant  as  those  of  the 
gold  and  silver  fish. 

When  the  microscopist  examined  the  blood 
on  that  murderer's  knife,  what  did  he  sec  P  An 
infinite  number  of  small  round  bodies  of  a  clear 
yellowish  oolour,  called  blood  globules,  or  blood 
(liaks,  which,  when  the  blood  is  fresh  and  living, 
are  seen  floating  in  a  colourless  fluid,  but  when 
the  blood  is  dead,  or  coagulated,  are  heaped 
toother  like  rolls  of  money,  and  quite  stationary . 
It  18  only  when  thus  heaped  together  that  their 
rich  red  colour  can  be  seen,  only  when  the 
light  passes  throQp;h  a  number  of  them,  amassed 
in  heaps,  that  their  hue  is  determinable.  Alone, 
they  are  simply  of  a  light  yellowish  tin^e,  in  a 
mass  they  are  a  deep  bright  scarlet.  It  is  these 
difiks  which  give  its  "  blood  -  red"  colour  to 
blood;  for  blood  is  pale  or  high  coloured  ac- 
cording to  the  smaller  or  larger  number  of  them 
which  it  contains.  All  vertebrate  blood  con- 
tains these  disks,  which  in  the  mammalia  are 
circular,  or  nearly  so,  and  slightly  concave  on 
both  surfaces,  while  in  birds,  fishes,  or  reptiles 
they  are  elliptical,  and  flat,  or  slightly  convex 
on  tho  surface.  Men,  monkeys,  seals,  whales, 
elephants,  and  kangaroos  have  them  of  about 
the  same  size  ;  all  other  animals  have  theia  much 
smaller — the  smallest  being  found  in  the  rumi- 
nating animals.  The  little  musk-deer  of  Java 
has  disks  not  more  than  one-fourth  as  large  as 
the  human.  But  these  are  the  smallest  known 
among  the  mammalia,  and  quite  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary rule.  Oxen  have  them  about  three-fourths, 
and  sheep  little  more  than  one-half,  the  human 
average.  Speaking  broadly,  fish  and  birds  have 
them  nearly  equal  in  size,  but  of  a  more  elon- 
gated ellipse  in  birds  than  in  fishes ;  compared 
to  the  human  blood  disks  they  average  the  same 
diameter,  but  aie  rather  more  than  half  as  long 
again  in  length.  The  largest  of  all  arc  found 
iu  reptUes;  especially  in  the  naked-skinned 
frogs  and  newts.  A  large  American  species — 
the  Sirena  lacertina — has  tiiem  the  extraordinary 
site  of  l-400th  of  an  inch  long  by  l-800lh 
broad,  or  about  eight  times  the  size  of  those  of 
man.  Our  own  common  newts,  though  pos- 
sessing the  largest  known  among  us,  are  not 
above  half  the  size  of  the  tremendous  fellow's 
just  quoted. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  microscopic  ex- 
perimcntB  is  the  circulation  in  the  foot  of  a 
living  frog.  It  is  an  experiment  easy  to  be  made, 
owing  to  the  extreme  fijieuess  and  tenuity  of  the 
membrane  which  connects  the  toes ;  and  is  per- 
fectly satisfactory  in  all  its  aspects — excepting 
perh^  to  the  frog  himself.  We  will  give  it 
in  Mr.  Gosse'a  own  words : 

"  There  fa  an  area  of  dear  colourless  tissue  filling 
the  field,  marked  all  over  with  delicate  aninilar 
linee,  something  like  scale*;  this  is  the  tesselated 
cpithaliam  of  the  surface.  Our  attention  Ls  caught 
by  a  number  of  black  spots,  often  taking  fantastic 
forms,  but  generally  somewhat  star-like ;  these  ate 
pigment  cells,  on  which  the  colour  of  the  animal's 


skin  is  dependent ;  but  the  most  prominent  feature 
is  tho  blood.  Wide  rivers,  with  tortuous  course 
ruU  across  the  area,  with  many  smaller  streams, 
meandoring  among  them,  some  pursuing  an  inde- 
pendent course  below  the  layer,  and  others  branching 
out  of  them,  or  joining  them  at  different  angles.  The 
larger  rivers  are  of  a  deep  orange-red  hue,  the  smaller 
faintly  tinged  with  reddish-yellow.  In  some  of 
these  channels  the  stream  rolls  with  a  mi^estic 
evenness,  in  others  it  shoots  along  with  headlong  im- 
petuosity ;  and  iu  some  it  is  almost,  or  even  quite, 
stagnant.  By  looking  with  a  steady  gaze  we  see 
that  in  all  cases  the  stream  is  made  up  of  a  multi- 
tude of  thin  reddidh  diaks,  of  es^actly  the  same  di- 
mensions and  appearance  as  those  we  saw  just  now 
in  the  frog's  blood,  only  that  here,  being  in  motion, 
we  see  very  distinctly,  as  they  are  rolled  over  each 
other,  that  they  are  disks  and  not  spherules,  for  they 
forcibly  remind  us  of  coimters,  such  as  are  used  for 
play,  supposing  they  were  made  out  of  pale  red 
glass." 

Blood  disks  are  not  always  red  coloured.  la. 
some  invertebrate  animals  they  are  quite  pale 
and  hueless ;  indeed,  scarcely  to  be  called  blood 
disks  at  all,  save  by  analogy,  as  belonging  to  the 
fluid  evidently  serving  to  keep  up  the  life  of  the 
creature.  We  are  obliged  to  content  ourselves 
with  analogy  in  many  other  things  connected 
with  the  lower  organisms,  and  call  that  a  heart, 
those  lungs,  this  a  brain,  and  yonder  a  nerve, 
which  are  as  unlike  their  antitypes  in  humanity 
as  a  cuttlefish  is  unlike  a  man, 

The  microscope  shows  us  some  very  pretty 
facts  connected  with  the  cuttlefish,  and  chiefly 
about  his  bone,  or  shell.  In  the  first  place, 
then,  this  bone,  or  shell,  does  not  enclose 
the  animal,  as  is  the  normal  condition  of  shells 
and  their  fishes,  but  is  enclosed  by  it,  "  being 
contained  within  a  cavity  in  the  substance 
of  the  fleshy  mantle."  Cut  the  mantle  and 
the  shell  drops  out.  The  cuttlefish  is  a  rapid 
swimmer  in  tlie  open  sea ;  wherefore  it  needs  a 
shell  at  once  light  and  strong,  buoyant  and  pro- 
tective. A  solid  limestone  shell  would  sink  it 
to  the  bottom  like  a  stone.  Accordingly  we 
find  this  bone,  or  shell,  to  be  not  only  light,  but 
an  actual  float  both  iu  shape  and  substance.  It 
swims  like  a  cork  when  thrown  on  the  water. 
The  micioscope  shows  us  why.  Under  a  high 
power,  a  small  cube  cut  out  of  the  "  pounce" 
reveals  itself  to  us  as  a  collection  of  tne  most 
wonderfully  beautiful  stalactites  ranged  in 
stages  —  inconceivably  thin  crystal  laminae 
grouped  in  columns  and  cdgeway  plates,  sup- 
ported on  corrugated  limestone  floors.  It  is  a 
fairy  cavern  of  stalactites  ranged  one  uj)on  the 
other  in  infinite  succession,  and  of  bewildering 
beauty  of  form  and  colour ;  and  as  all  the  inter- 
stices of  tliis  most  lovely  dome  of  crystal  co- 
luiims  are  filled  with  air,  we  have  thus  a  combi- 
nation of  strength  and  lightness  as  wonderful  as 
the  result  is  beautifuL  The  microscope  is  never 
so  bewitching  as  when  it  shows  us  the  minute 
geometry  of  l^aturc.  Her  living  mechanism  b 
beautiful  too,  and  strangely  prophetic  of  the 
mechanical  contrivances  of  man.  Take  the 
periwinkle :  would  you  expect  to  find  a  mower, 
an  Irish  reaper,  or  a  patent  reapiug-maclune  in 
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him?  Yet  he  does  for  the  confervae  exactly 
what  the  reaper  does  for  grass  and  corn,  and 
with  not  so  very  different  means.  The  tongue 
of  the  periwinkle  is  like  a  translucent  ribbon 
with  a  number  of  hooks  projecting  from  its 
inner  surface  and  arching  downward.  The  arch- 
ing tip  of  each  tooth  is  cut  into  five  toothlets, 
ima  with  this  ribbon-tongue,  wldch  he  uses  as 
an  eadleas  band,  or  watch-spring,  our  friend 
rasps  and  mows  his  crop  of  conferva,  using  his 
instrument  in  a  highly;  workmanlike  and  credit- 
able manner,  and  leaving  marks  on  his  pastures 
ust  like  the  marks  whicn  a  mower  leaves  from 
is  scythe.  Other  moUusks  do  the  same :  we 
take  the  periwinkle  as  the  type  of  liis  class,  the 
differences  of  management  between  him  and  his 
compeers  being  too  small  for  special  record. 
The  eyes  of  mollusks  are  as  curious  as  their 
tonnes,  and  much  more  beautiful.  The  peri- 
winkle carries  his  at  the  end  of  soft  zebra  bands, 
striped  black  and  white  ;  while  the  little  scallop 
bears  a  row  of  jewels — rubies,  emeralds,  sap- 
phires, diamonds,  and  opals — at  the  base  of  the 
waving  tentacles  which  lie  pushes  out  from  be- 
tween his  shells.  There  they  are,  of  all  colours, 
and  bright  as  the  brightest  jewels,  set  on  to 
loose  velvet  ends  that  hang  free  from  between  the 
shells.  The  eyes  of  the  scallop  are  amongst  the 
most  lovely  things  of  all  the  lovely  sea-world. 
Snails  have  bright  black  eyes  at  the  tips  of  their 
"  horns  ;"  and  slugs  have  ears — strange  things, 
not  much  like  the  ordinary  ears  of  man  or 
donkey.  Deeply  seated  in  tfie  soft  flesh  of  the 
neck  are  a  pair  of  transparent  globules,  or 
bladders,  filled  with  a  clear  fluid,  in  which 
several  mimite  bodies  swing  about  in  all  directions, 
yet  never  hit  the  sides  of  the  enclosing  capsule. 
These  are  the  otolithes,  or  ear-stones,  and  are 
the  means  by  whicli  the  creature  hears.  When 
they  burst  it  is  with  a  certain  disenj^agement  of 
gas,  whence  these  small  microscopic  otolithes 
nave  been  said  to  be  formed  of  carbonate  of  lime. 
Among  the  pretty  baskets  of  dried  seaweed 
brought  to  us  by  old  women  and  children  on 
the  shingle  are  some  things  not  quite  the 
"weeds"  they  look.  Those  exquisite  crimson 
leaves,  thinner  than  the  thinnest  and  finest 
tissue  paper,  with  solid  ribs  and  sinuous  edges, 
are  weeas;  so  are  those  tall,  regularly  cut, 
dark-red  feathers — that  tuft  of  purple  filaments 
as  fine  as  a  silkworm's  thread — that  broad,  irre- 
gular expanse  of  richest  emerald  green,  crum- 
pled ana  folded,  but  glossy  as  if  varnished — 
these  are  all  alg»,  or  seaweeds  proper.  But 
among  them,  though  classed  as  plants,  are  some 
things  which  are  animals  instead ;  such  as  those 

Sale-brown,  drab,  or  snow-white  flattened  leaves, 
ivided  into  broad  irregular  lobes,  which  are 
called  broad  homwreck,  or  leafy  sea-mat,  by 
men  of  the  old  school,  but  by  naturalists  of  the 
new,  Flustra  foliacca,  of  the  class  Polyzoa.  Our 
leafy  sea-mat  is  a  curious  thing  to  look  at. 
Seen  through  the  microscope  it  seems  all  made 
up  of  wicker  cradles,  with  pillows  and  counter- 
panes complete,  while  at  tne  end  of  some  of 
the  cradles  sits  a  tiny  white  globule  with  a 
closed  yellow  door. 


Mr.  Gosse  shall  tell  us  what  he  saw  in  the 
cradles : 

"  Suppose,  then,  a  coverlid  of  transparent  akin 
were  stretched  over  each  cradle,  from  a  littlo  withio 
the  margin  all  round,  leaving  a  tranarorso  opening 
juflt  in  tlie  right  place,  viz.  over  the  pillow,  and  yoa 
would  have  exactly  what  exists  here.  TTiere  is  a 
crescent-form  slit  in  the  membrane  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  cell,  from  which  the  semicircular  edge  or  lip 
can  recede  if  poshed  from  within.  Suppose  yet 
again,  that  in  every  cradle  there  lies  a  baby,  with 
its  little  knees  bent  up  to  its  chin,  in  that  ziz-zag 
fashion  that  children,  Uttle  and  big,  often  like  to  lie 
in.  But  stay,  here  is  a  child  moving !  Softly !  He 
slowly  pushes  open  the  semicircular  slit  in  the  co- 
verlid, and  we  see  him  gradually  protruding  his  head 
and  shoulders  in  an  erect  position,  straightening  his 
knees  at  the  same  time.  He  is  raised  half  out  of 
bed,  when  lo  !  his  head  falls  open,  and  becomes  a  bell 
of  tentacles!     The  baby  is  the  tenant-polype !" 

The  bird's  head  coralline  is  another  strange 
formation  of  the  same  class.  In  each  principal 
cell  is  an  acknowledged  polype,  as  is  fit  and 
natural,  but  beside  the  polype  proper,  in  other 
and  secondary  cells  lies  a  creature  like  the  head 
of  a  bird  of  prey,  with  a  hooked  beak,  and  two 
mandibles  which  open  to  an  enormous  distance 
and  keep  up  a  perpetual  snapping.  These  birds' 
heads  catch  the  prey  for  the  polype ;  hold  fast 
by  some  dainty  little  annelid  or  luscious  slug, 
and  this  poor  wretch,  dying  in  the  merciless 
grasp  of  the  hooked  beak,  attracts  whole  crowds 
of  infusoria;  which  infusoria  serve  the  polype 
for  food.  So  at  least  is  the  hypothesis  of  to-day ; 
another  may  be  started  to-morrow.  The  queer 
little  white  baskets  with  closed  yellow  doors, 
tlifi  globules  set  behmd  the  cradles  of  the  baby 
polype,  answer  the  same  purpose.  Each  is 
tenauted  by  a  curious  kind  oi  creature  that  acts 
as  hunter  or  jackal  to  its  master  polype ;  a  crea- 
ture with  the  oddest  mixture  of  aependence  and 
individuality  possible;  catching  food  which  it 
does  not  eat,  and  acting  as  if  by  independent 
will,  when  it  cannot  move  a  hair's  breadth  from 
its  place. 

That  sentence  naturally  brings  with  it  the  idea 
of  locomotion.  Nothing  m  nature  is  more  varied 
than  the  several  means  of  progression.  We 
have  two  feet,  other  animals  nave  four  ;  two  of 
these  become  wings  wilh  the  bird,  all  of  them 
fins  with  the  fish.  But  it  is  with  the  invertebrate 
animals  that  we  find  the  most  variety.  "The 
poulpe  '  flops'  awkwardly  but  vigorously  along 
oy  the  alternate  contractions  and  expansions  of 
the  web  that  unites  its  arms ;  the  snail  glides 
over  grass  and  stones  by  means  of  its  muscular 
disk ;  the  scallop  leaps  about  by  puffs  of  water 
driven  from  its  appressed  lips  ;  the  lobster  shoots 
several  yards  in  a  second  by  a  blow  of  its  tail 
on  the  water ;  the  gossamer  spider  floats  in  a 
balloon  of  its  own  making  ;  the  centipede  winds 
slowly  along  upon  hundreds  of  pairs  of  feet ; 
the  beetle  darts  like  an  arrow  upon  three  ;  the 
butterfly  sails  on  painted  fans  which  some  have 
termed  aerial  gills ;  and  the  house-fly  makes  six 
hundred  wing  strokes  every  second,  and,  if 
alarmed,  can  go  from  thirty  to  tliirty-fivc  feet  m 
the  time."    The  flight  of  the  dragon-fly  b  even 
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swifter  and  stronger.  One  watched  by  Leeu- 
\vi  nliock  was  chased  by  a  swallow  in  a  menagerie 
a  hundred  feet  long.  The  dragon-fly  distanced 
t  he  swallow  and  beat  him  at  the  end.  A  draRon- 
iiy  once  flew  on  board  ship  at  the  least  five  liim- 
dred  miles  away  from  the  nearest  point  of  land, 
without,  so  far  as  could  be  seen,  stopping  to 
rest,  though  some  rest,  one  would  tliink,  it  must 
liave  had.  From  the  centipede  to  the  dragon- 
fly, from  the  wild  horse  to  the  sloth,  we  pass 
through  a  pretty  wide  range  of  differences. 

Tlie  wings  of  insects  are  very  interesting 
objects,  both  to  look  at  unassisted,  and  with  the 
microscope.  The  wings  of  the  house-fly  are 
found  to  be  covered  with  miuute  stiff  short 
luurs ;  the  black  network  of  lines  that  we  see 
ill  them  are  elastic  homy  tubes,  over  which  the 
membrane  is  stretched  like  the  silk  of  an  umbrella 
over  its  ribs.  Bees  have  a  very  curious  mode 
of  strengthening  their  flight,  in  the  shape  of 
kooks  and  corresponding  doublings  on  the  edges 
of  their  wings,  so  that  when  tliey  are  flying, 
these  are  kept  expanded  by  even  extra  aids  to 
the  elastic  ribs  ana  tightened  membrane.  Who 
would  have  thought  of  a  bee  hooking  and  eyeing 
himself  out  in  that  manner !  All  sorts  of  theories 
have  held  ground  successively,  respecting  the 
feet  of  flies.  Jirst  they  were  suckers,  ana  they 
walked  by  means  of  exhaustion  and  atmospheric 
pressure ;  then  they  were  grappling  irons,  and 
they  hooked  themselves  on  to  microscopic  in- 
equalities bv  means  of  invisible  hooks ;  then 
they  were  glue  pots  and  exuded  a  natural  gum, 
which  gummed  the  insect  at  every  step  ;  now  we 
believe  they  are  assumed  to  be  all  three  :  claws, 
or  spines,  to  hook  ;  pads,  or  cushions,  to  preserve 
them  from  abrasion  (these  pads  were  the  original 
suckers) ;  hairlets  as  sucking  disks,  that  exude 
a  certain  moisture, — all  these  hypotheses  are 
found  to  be  true,  as  always  happens  in  cases 
when  truth  unrols  itself  in  sections. 

The  scales  on  the  wings  of  insects  are  a  world 
in  themselves.  The  little  bristle  tail  which 
leaves  a  thick  dust  on  your  finger,  though  touched 
never  so  lightly,  leaves  in  that  dust  a  mass  of 
metallic  scales  of  all  shapes.  Oval,  heart-shaped, 
round,  elliptic,  long  ana  narrow,  shovel-shaped, 
they  lie  under  the  microscope  like  a  collection 
of  fairy  toys,  all  made  out  ot  gems.  The  sugar- 
louse  has  oval  or  shovel-shaped  scales,  set  on  to 
a  stalk  and  arranged  like  a  fan ;  the  five-plume 
niotli  of  tlie  summer  meadows  has  them  willow- 
leaved  in  shape,  sometimes  singly  pointed,  but 
generally  notched  with  two,  three,  or  four 
notches ;  the  six-spot  bumet  moth  has  them 
lustrous  but  opaque  ;  the  blue  butterfly,  shaped 
like  a  battledore;  the  buff-tipped  moth  h;is 
large  scales  like  a  fan  ;  the  magnificent  emperor 
has  them  triangular ;  wliile  some  have  them 
fringed,  some  pear  shaped,  and  others  corrugated, 
but  all  overiapping  each  other,  or  tiled.  The 
diamond  beetle  is  the  most  splendid  fellow  of 
the  lot.  He  has  a  row  of  precious  stones  in  his 
flat  transparent  scales  that  irradiate  the  whole 
field  with  their  gleaming  glory.  Those  precious 
stones  arc  set  on  to  broad  bands  of  black  velvet, 
velvet  and  jewels  alternating  in  stripes  in  the 


most  regal  and  enchanting  manner.  Few  objects 
are  so  beautiful  as  the  scales  of  the  diamond 
beetle,  with  their  royal  richness  and  burning 
glory. 

Tnen  what  strange  proiections  of  science  we 
find  !  We  have  already  spoKcn  of  the  mower's  art 
typified  in  the  mollusk  s  tongue,  now  we  come 
to  the  air-pipes  of  insects,  and  the  best  modes  of 
strengthening  them.  Being  marvellously  thin, 
theyare  consequently  very  liaole  to  injury;  where- 
fore they  are  hned,  just  as  we  line  our  gas-pipes, 
vrith  a  delicate  coil  of  springs  wormed  within  them 
in  close  spirals.  This  exquisite  thread  is  wound 
round  and  round,  like  the  most  intricate  and 
attenuated  watch-spring,  and  keeps  the  air-pipe 
distended,  while  it  affords  the  greatest  amount 
of  strength  and  protection  compatible  with  the 
space  and  design.  This  coil  has  the  strange 
qualitv  of  not  Deing  continuous,  and  as  if  cut 
out  01  an  infinite  length ;  but  is  pierced  as  if 
cut  out  of  a  plate  that  was  not  long  enough,  and 
so  has  to  be  joined  and  added  to  every  now  and 
then.  The  joinings  are  quite  visible  under  the 
microscope ;  but  no  theory  tLat  we  know  of  has 
been  yet  started  to  explain  this  strange  par- 
simonious freak  of  nature.  All  small  insects 
have  this  watch-spring,  or  gas-pipe  lining  to 
their  air-tubes  ;  but  they  do  not  depend  wholly 
on  those  air-tubes.  They  have  breathing  holes, 
or  spiracles  as  well,  all  over  their  bodies— oval 
disks  sunken  into  little  pits — black, with  a  white 
centre.  The  entrance  to  the  spiracles  is  va- 
riously defended.  Some  open  with  a  trap-door ; 
some  are  covered  with  a  fine  gauzy  net ;  some 
are  protected  by  a  sieve,  as  in  the  house-fly; 
others  by  a  filter,  as  in  the  daddy-longlegs ; 
others,  again,  are  true  colanders,  as  in  the  grub 
of  the  cockchafer ;  but  all  have  their  spiracles, 
or  breathing-holes,  and  all  are  defended  against 
dust  and  dirt  by  some  such  contrivaace  as  we 
have  spoken  of. 

If  but  everything  about  them  was  as  harmless 
as  wings  and  breathing-holes!  Unfortunately 
for  us,  our  admiration  has  often  to  take  a 
rueful  turn,  and,  warm  from  our  delight  in 
jewelled  scales  and  cunning  mechanism,  we  turn 
to  other  organs  wliich  excite  anything  but  plea- 
sure. The  sting  of  the  bee,  for  instance,  is  not 
a  verv  charming  thmg  to  contem])late,  with  the 
possible  chance  of  a  personal  acquaintance.  That 
sting  is  composed  of  a  pair  of  lancets  kept  in  a 
sheath  until  the  time  of  action,  serrated  or  saw- 
toothed  the  wrong  way ;  so  that  when  they  have 
once  plunged  themselves  into  anything,  they  are 
not  very  easy  to  withdraw,  as  the  teeth  point 
backward,  and  keep  fast  but  invincible  hold.  At 
the  base  of  these  lancets  is  the  huge  poison-bag, 
which  gives  the  sting  its  venom,  and  does  all  the 
re^  mischief.  The liorse-fly,  with  the  brilliant 
metallic  colours,  red,  blue,  and  scarlet,  painted 
in  broad  bands  round  his  large  eyes,  has  a  tre- 
mendous array  of  lancets ;  gnats  with  their  eyes 
like  great  globes  of  black  velvet  studded  with 
gold  buttons,  have  six  lancets  of  various  forms, 
one-sixth  of  an  inch  long,  and  furnished  with  a 
poisonous  fluid  to  add  to  their  power ;  the  biting 
apparatus  of  the  abominable  bug  is  a  long  spit 
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on  which  he  can  carry  any  small  prey  he  may 
take  a  fancy  to  ;  the  flea  lias  a  case  of  ininnte 
but  terribly  sharp  piercing  and  cutting  instru- 
ments ;  and  the  leech  has  a  cavernous  mouth 
that  acts  like  a  huge  cupping-glass,  and  a  file  of 
sharp  teeth  that  see-saw  their  way  through  the 
distended  skin.  Even  the  ^l-flv  cannot  lay  her 
eggs  in  peace  and  charity  with  all  the  world,  but 
must  needs  drop  some  poison  along  with  them, 
whereby  the  very  being  and  nature  of  the  oak  is 
changed,  and  the  stem  old  woody  fibre  converted 
into  pap  and  pabulum  for  a  few  crawling 
maggots.  The  butterfly  remains  innocent  to 
man,  but  not  so  wholly  guiltless  to  nature.  His 
beautiful  proboscis  is  a  flat  spiral  ribbon  of 
several  cous,  acting  as  a  sucking-purap,  and  fur- 
nished with  a  large  number  of  hooks,  by  which 
the  edges  can  be  united  at  will.  This  elegant 
coil  he  inserts  into  the  nectar  tubes  of  flowers, 
and  sucks  out  all  the  juices  with  gluttonous  ra- 
pacity. We  venture  to  say  that  the  poet  who 
spoke  of  butterflies  kissing  the  sweet  lips  of 
flowers,  &c.,  never  looked  through  a  microscope 
and  saw  that  flat  coiled  tongue  bristling  with 
hairs  and  armed  with  hooks,  rifling  and  spoiling 
like  a  thing  of  worse  fame,  but  of  no  worse 
life. 

AntennsB,  which  we  like  fans  in  the  cock- 
chafer, and  like  fern  fronds  in  the  oak-et^r 
moth,  in  the  crabs  are  ears  (the  upper  and  inner 
pair),  while  the  outer  and  lower  are  organs  of 
smell.  Crabs  go  through  four  stages  before 
1  hey  arrive  at  maturity;  barnacles  go  through 
two — barnacles,  with  their  twenty-four  long 
delicate  filaments  curling  and  uncurling  like  a 
hand,  or  spread  abroad  like  a  casting-net  to 
gather  up  prey  for  that  black  oval  with  pale  blue 


spiders  are  tlie  most  murderous  animals  in 
creation.  They  have  nets  and  traps,  caves, 
fangs,  hooks,  and  poison  bags — aU  the  parapher- 
nalia of  robbers  and  assassins,  with  a  stock  in 
trade  suflicicnt  for  half  a  dozen  Mrs.  Radcliffes. 
When  a  spider  attacks  a  hapless  fly,  he  plunges 
his  two  horrid  fangs  dovrnward  into  it,  pourmg 
out  his  poison  into  the  wound,  whereby  he  soon 
kills  his  miserable  victim.     That  this  poison  is  a 

Eowerful  aoid  is  proved  by  its  power  of  turning 
tmus  paper  red  for  a  considerable  distance 
round  the  place  struck.  The  fangs  shut  up  like 
a  knife-blade  into  its  case  when  not  used  or 
wanted,  and  open  and  erect  themselves  when  the 
creature  is  savage  and  wants  to  use  theni.  His 
eight  eyes  are  like  globes  of  polished  diamond, 
and  curiously  follow  the  necessities  of  liis  situa- 
tion. When  the  creature  lives  at  the  end  of 
long  tubes,  or  nndergi-ound,  they  are  clustered 
forward  on  his  forehead,  for  he  only  wants  to 
look  straight  before  him,  but  to  look  before  him 
intently ;  when  he  lives  iu  short  tubes,  tenni- 
natcd  by  a  lai^e  web  exposed  to  the  open  air, 
they  are  more  separated,  and  give  liim  a  wider 
range ;  when  he  lives  in  the  centre  of  an  open 
web  they  are  more  divergent  stiU,  and  set  in 
slight  prominences  so  as  to  have  a  freer  axis  ; 
and  when  he  is  of  the  wandering  tribe,  they  are 
scattered  so  that  he  can  see  every  way  snd  all 


round  at  once.  The  nocturnal  species  have  no 
dark  pigment  like  the  rest,  but  have,  instead,  a 
curtain  which  reflects  a  brilliant  metallic  lustre, 
so  that  their  eyes  shine  like  cats'  eyes  in  the 
dark. 

Spiders'  webs  are  made  of  two  kinds  of 
silk  ;  the  one  forming  the  cables  and  radii  simple 
and  innocuous,  the  other  forming  the  concentric 
or  special  threads,  closely  stiidded  with  minntf> 
globules  of  fluid  like  small  drops  of  dew.  These 
f^lobules  are  intensely  viscid,  and  by  them  alone 
IS  retained  the  fly,  and  even  the  oee,  the  gnat, 
and  the  pretty  little  moth.  A  fat  old  spider, 
basking  half  asleep  in  the  middle  of  his  trea- 
cherous net,  yet  never  so  asleep  as  not  to  be  on 
the  alert  if  but  the  wind  shake  its  moorings  too 
roughly,  is  more  like  one  of  Bunyan's  giants 
than  anything  else ;  he  is  the  tyrant  of  the 
garden,  the  butcher,  the  assassin,  the  oppressor 
of  the  weak,  the  wily  circumventor  of  the  strong. 
He  demands  no  quarter  and  he  deserves  none, 
for  after  he  has  gorged  himself  vrith  the  fat  of 
his  thousands,  he  haply  falls  a  prey  to  some 
tyrant  over  him,  and  so  the  whole  circle  is  com- 
plete, from  the  centre  to  the  circumference. 


WELL  DRESSED. 

A  WOMAN  fond  of  dress,  is  a  term  of  oppro- 
brium. "What  does  this  condemnatory  plirase 
mean — if  it  has  any  meaning?  Is  it  that  the  woman 
neglects  her  mind,  her  manners,  her  husband, 
and  her  children,  whilst  she  trims  tawdiT  yellow, 
with  sky  blue  ?  Or  that  she  tries  to  be  neat 
clean,  and  clothed  in  a  manner  becoming  her 
position  in  Ufe,  her  age,  her  figure,  and  her  com- 
plexion ?  Dress  has  been  described  as  affording  an 
mdex  to  a  woman's  character.  It  does  more  ;  it 
actually  affects  her  character.  A  woman  well 
dressea,  and  conscious  of  being  well  dressed, 
becomes  a  very  different  person  when  she  is  put 
into  slattemlyclothes.  In  the  first  position  she  re- 
spects herself;  in  the  second  she  feels  not  only  dis- 
contented with  herself,  but  with  her  neighbours. 
Goldsmith,  in  t  he  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  says  :  "  A 
suit  of  mourning  has  transformed  my  Coquette 
into  a  Prude,  and  a  new  set  of  nbands  has 
given  her  younger  sister  more  than  natural 
vivacity." 

It  is  a  question  open  to  some  debate  whether 
manners  have  affected  dress,  or  dress  manners. 
No  one  can  deny  that  tlie  one  has  always  reacted 
on  the  other.  Stiff,  elaborate  dress  is  con- 
nected with  stiff  and  courtly  manners;  the 
high-flown  compliment,  the  minuet,  the  rivolta. 
No  knight  could  have  borne  arms  in  defence  of 
a  Bloomer,  nor  could  the  most  determined  lover 
drink  a  toast  out  of  a  Balmoral  boot.  The  hair 
in  long  ringlets,  or  wrapped  round  a  classic  brow, 
speaks  of  poetry,  music,  painting,  and  all  that 
is  refined.  We  imagini"  these  visionair  per- 
sonages thus  clothed,  walking  on  some  pleasant 
terrace,  feeding  a  peacock,  whose  gn^ceful 
plumage  harmonises  with  the  costume  of  its  fair 
owner.  A  woman  is  decidedly  an  imitative 
animal ;  and,  when  yon  put  her  into  the  wide- 
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awake,    the  short  skirt,  the  jacket,   into  the 

Eockets  of  which  she  is  very  apt  to  thrust  her 
ands,  you  will  generally  find  her  sayings  curt, 
her  laugh  loud,  aud  her  talk  not  a  little  inclining 
to  slang. 

We  applaud  a  connoisseur  who  buys  a  picture 
because  it  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  colour.  Wliy 
should  we  not  hare  these  charming  combinations 
in  women's  dress?  How  often  a  little  bit  of 
scarlet  velvet,  well  placed,  gives  value  and  tone 
to  the  dress  !  When  the  eye  is  cidtivated,  it  is 
as  irritable  as  a  musical  ear,  and  equally  pained  by 
discord.  In  many  pictures,  the  sole  crumn  arises 
from  harmony  of  colour — a  harmony  which  the 
eye  drinks  in  with  delight.  The  French  have  an 
innate  sense  of  colour;  we  see  this,  in  all  the 
trifles  that  adorn  their  shops ;  a  little  box  is 
painted  with  two  colours  which  are  so  har- 
monious, that  it  is  a  delight  to  look  at  them.  The 
English  choose  two  colours,  but  as  lon^  as  they 
are  opposed  to  each  other,  they  consider  that 
sufficient ;  but  these,  being  often  discords,  give 
pain. 

As  you  look  from  your  window  in  Paris, 
observe  the  first  fifty  women  who  pass; 
forty  have  noses  depressed  in  the  middle, 
a  small  quantity  of  dark  hair,  and  a  swarthy 
complexion  ;  but  then,  what  a  toilette !  Not  only 
suitable  for  the  season,  but  to  the  age  and  com- 
plexion of  the  wearer.  How  neat  the  feet  and 
hands !  How  w«ll  the  clothes  are  put  on,  and, 
more  than  all,  how  well  they  suit  each  other. 
Not  one  colour  swearing  at  another  colour.  Wc 
have  been  imitating  the  French  for  centuries  iu 
the  matter  of  dress ;  yet,  how  little  we  have  suc- 
ceeded iu  learning  from  them  ?  If  we  were  asked 
what  would  secure  success  in  dress,  we  should 
answer.  Freshness,  before  all  things ;  better  a 
clean  muslin  than  tumbled  satin.  A  lady  once 
held  up  a  collar  and  said,  "  Is  it  soiled  "r" 
"  Yes."  "  Why,  you  never  looked  at  it."  "  No ; 
but  if  there  is  any  doubt,  it  is  soiled." 

You  ought  never  to  buy  an  article  because 
you  can  alford  it.  The  question  is,  wlietber  it  is 
suitable  to  your  position,  habits,  and  the  rest  of 
jour  wardrobe.  There  are  certain  clothes  that 
require  a  carriage  to  be  worn  in,  and  are  auite 
unfit  for  walking  iu  the  streets.  Above  all,  do 
not  buy  wearing  apparel  because  it  is  miscalled 
cheap.  There  is  no  such  thing ;  cheap  clothes 
are  dear  wear.  The  article  is  unsaleable  because 
it  is  either  ugly,  vulgar,  or  entirely  out  of  date. 
One  reason  wfiy  you  see  colours  ill-arranged, 
is,  that  the  different  articles  arc  purchased  each 
for  its  own  ima^ncd  virtues,  and  without  any 
thought  of  what  it  is  to  be  worn  with.  Women, 
while  shopping,  buy  what  pleases  the  eye  on  the 
counter,  forgetting  what  they  have  ^t  at 
home.  That  parasol  is  pretty,  but  it  will 
kill  by  its  colour  one  dress  in  the  buyer's  ward- 
robe, and  be  unsuitable  for  all  others.  An 
enormoas  sum  of  money  is  spent  yearly  upon 
women's  dress ;  yet  how  selctom  a'dress  is  so 
arranged  as  to  give  the  beholder  any  pleasure ! 
To  be  magnificently  dressed  certainly  costs 
money  ;  but,  to  be  dressed  with  taste,  is  not  ex- 
pensive.    It  requires  good  aeose,  knowledge. 


refinement.  We  have  seen  foolish  gowns,  arro- 
gant gowns.  Women  are  too  often  tempted  to 
imitate  the  dress  of  each  other,  without  con- 
sidering 

The  diirorence  of  climate  and  complexion. 

The  colours  which  go  best  together,  are  green 
with  violet ;  gold  colour  with  dark  crimson  or 
lilac ;  pale  blue  with  scarlet ;  pink  with  black 
or  white;  and  grey  with  scarlet  or  pink.  A 
cold  colour  generally  requires  a  warm  tint  to 

five  life  to  it.  Grey  and  pale  blue,  for  instance, 
0  not  combine  well,  both  beiug  cold  colours. 
The  first  inquiry  you  must  make,  if  you  wish 
to  be  well  dressed,  is  ijito  your  defects  of  figure 
and  complexion.  Your  beauties  you  are  already 
sufficiently  well  acquainted  with.  You  are 
short :  you  should  not  wear  flounces,  nor  stripes 
going  round  the  figure.  You  are  fat :  don't  wear 
a  check.  You  havenigli  shoulders :  avoid  a  shawl, 
which  is  very  graceful  when  well  put  on  by  a 
tall  woman,  out  ugly  when  dragged  across  the 
bosom  as  if  to  hide  an  untidy  gown.  To  look 
well,  a  shawl  must  be  large  ;  no  arrangement  cut 
make  a  small  shawl  look  well. 

All  imitations  are  bad.  They  deceive  no  one, 
and,  the  first  gloss  having  passed  off,  they  stand 
revealed  for  what  they  are  :  not  for  what  they 
pretend  to  be.  Let  the  cotton  be  cotton,  and 
uot  pretend  to  be  silk.  A  velvet  dress  is  a 
prudent  purchase.  It  never  looks  too  fine,  and, 
with  the  addition  of  lace  and  flowers,  is  suitable 
for  any  occasion.  It  is,  of  all  materials,  the 
most  becoming  to  the  skin.  Satin  is  not  so,  be- 
cause more  glossy  than  the  skin  itself;  so 
diamonds,  being  brighter  thau  the  eyes,  serve 
to  dim  rather  than  to  brighten  them. 

It  is  impossible  to  speadc:  too  strongly  on  the 
subject  of  selecting  colours  that  suit  the  com- 
plexion and  hair.  White  and  bkck  are  safe 
wear,  but  the  latter  is  not  favourable  to  dark  or 
pale  complexions.  Pink  is,  to  some  skins,  the 
most  becoming :  not,  however,  if  there  is  much 
colour  in  the  cheeks  and  lips  ;  and  if  there  be 
even  a  suspicion  of  red  in  either  hair  or  com- 
plexion. Peach  colour  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  elegant  colours  worn.  We  still  think  with 
pleasure  of  Madame  d'Arblay's  Camille  in  a 
dress  of  peach-coloured  silk,  covered  with  India 
muslin,  and  silver  ribbons.  We  forgive  her 
for  having  run  into  debt  for  it.  Maize  is  very 
becoming,  particularly  to  persons  with  dark  hair 
and  eyes.  Whatever  the  colour  or  material  of  the 
entire  di'ess,  the  details  are  all  iu  all :  the  laoe 
round  the  bosom  and  sleeves,  the  flowers, — in 
fact,  all  that  furnishes  the  dress.  Above  all,  the 
ornaments  in  the  head  must  harmonise  with  the 
dress.  If  trinuued  with  black  lace,  some  of  the 
same  should  be  worn  in  the  head,  and  the  flowers 
that  are  worn  in  the  hair  sliould  decorate  the 
dress. 

Ornaments  should  never  be  merely  and  evi- 
dently worn  as  ornaments.  Jewels,  flowers,  and 
bows,  should  do  some  daty.  They  should  either 
loop  up  a  skirt,  or  fasten  on  lace,  tulle,  &c.  There 
should  be  some  reason  for  placing  them ;  a 
bow  of  ribbon  that  has  no  mission,  is  a  fault. 
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Fivim?  streamers  are  unpardonable.  Milton's 
description  of  Dalilah  does  not  prepossess  us 
in  her  favour : 

Saila  fiU'd  and  streamers  waving. 

Coarted  by  all  the  winds,  that  hold  them  play. 

Nothini^  looks  worse  tlian  a  veil  flying  behind 
your  bonnet.  Either  draw  it  over  your  face,  or 
leave  it  at  home. 

We  have  not  yet  mentioned  the  subject  of 
dressing  the  hair.  By  attention  to  this,  much 
may  be  done  to  decrease  the  defects  of  the  face. 
If  this  be  too  long,  the  hair  should  be  arranged 
so  as  to  give  width  ;  if  too  short,  the  hair  should 
be  plaited  and  put  across  the  fore  part  of 
the  head,  or  turned  back,  which,  if  the  forehead 
be  low,  gives  height,  and  an  open  expression. 

We  have  not,  perhaps,  pressed  suflSciently 
strongly  on  the  necessity  of  the  dress  being  suit- 
able for  the  hour.  Ko  dress,  however  charming, 
is  admissible  in  a  morrung  but  one  strictly  fit 
for  that  time  of  day.  Every  woman,  whatever 
her  station  in  life,  lias  duties  to  perform  in  the 
for.'part  of  the  day ;  and  to  see  a  lady  ordering 
the  dinner,  or  arranging  the  wardrobe  in  satin 
and  artificial  flowers,  would  be  simply  ridiculous. 
A  velvet  jacket  may  appear  at  the  breakfast-table; 
but  the  simpler  ana  neater  the  costume  the  better. 
All  jewellery  in  a  morning  is  in  bad  taste.  Cobbett 
warns  a  man  against  a  woman  "  fond  of  hard- 
ware." The  imitations  of  gems  which  are  fre- 
quently worn,  are  not  only  in  bad  taste>  but  are 
absurd.  Pearls,  which,  if  real,  would  be  a  mo- 
Diarch's  ransom,  and  mock  diamonds,  before 
which  the  Koo-i-noor  looks  small,  are  some- 
times heaped  upon  tasteless  persons  in  terrible 
profusion. 

Some  years  ago,  we  English  imitated  our  neigh- 
bours, the  French,  in  wearing  almost  entirely 
stone-coloured,  or  grey  dresses ;  but  we  neglected 
the  ribbons  of  either  scarlet  or  pink,  with  which 
they  enlivened  those  grave  colours.  Another 
of  our  great  mistakes,  is  to  suppose  that  a  ball- 
dress,  when  its  freshness  is  gone,  will  do  for  a 
dinner  or  evening  dress.  There  are  some  small 
folk,  who  appear  on  the  first  of  May,  to  whom 
it  would  be  a  suitable  and  welcome  present. 
Gloves  and  shoes  are  most  important ;  a  new  pair 
of  well-fitting  gloves  add  wonderfully  to  any 
dress,  morning  or  evening.  Cobbett  in  his  work, 
Advice  to  Young  Men,  says,  "  When  you  choose 
a  wif^  look  to  see  how  ste  is  shod,  if  her  shoes 
and  stockings  are  neat :  a  slip-shod  woman  is  a 
poor  look-out." 

We  do  not  advocate  spending  much  money 
upon  dress ;  but  we  ask  to  have  it  spent  with 
thought  and  tact  in  its  arrangement  and  colour. 
We  all  know  beautiful  women — wise,  good, 
charming  women  —  whose  dress  is  generally 
totally  deficient  in  taste,  and  we  ask  for  the  same 
improvement  in  mijung  colours  in  dress  that  our 
artists,  our  architects,  and  the  stage  now  dis- 
play to  us.  How  much  of  our  associations  with 
people  depends  upon  dress !  Elizabeth's  "  muslin 
mane"  seems  needed  for  her  character.  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  only  rises  before  us  in  her  black 
velvet,  and  the  cap  which  bears  her  name;  and  the 


vision  of  Laura  is  not  complete  without  the 
dress  of  green  velvet  and  violets  whic!'  Petrarch 
did  not  disdain  to  chronicle. 


WITHERED  FLOWERS. 
Strange  are  the  memories,  oh,  withered  flowers, 

That  to  my  heart  ye  bring  in  wordless  speech  ; 
Brightly  as  sanshine  falls  on  distant  towers 

And  gilds  their  outlines — of  the  past  ye  teach. 

For  from  my  cliildhood  and  its  sunny  pleasures, 
As  with  a  key,  ye  turn  the  lock  of  years. 

Ye  lift  the  lid,  and  bring  forgotten  treasures 

Before  these  eyes  that  watch  the  store  with  tears. 

Have  ye  a  mirror  in  your  withered  petals. 
Wherein  I  read  the  history  of  my  youth. 

That  ye  give  back  like  glass  or  polished  metals 
A  thousaad  visions  fraught  with  light  and  truth  ? 

Again  I  view  my  home  at  quiet  even  : 

The  sparrows  hopping  on  the  gabled  eaves, 

Windows  illumined  by  the  crimson  heaven. 

Varnished  with  joy  and  framed  with  quivering 
leaves. 

I  seem  to  hear  the  murmur  of  the  river, 
As  it  flows  on  beneath  the  arching  bridge ; 

To  see  the  moonlight  with  its  white-hued  shiver, 
Lying  in  bands  upon  the  pebbly  ridge. 

And,  stranger  still,  I  have  the  self-same  feeling 
That  traced  the  letters  of  my  old  romance : 

The  glow  of  love,  o'er  all  around  me  dealing 
One  hue  of  joy — that  old  forgotten  trance. 

A  moment  since,  and  some  unknown  connexion 

Gave  me  a  strange  reality  of  bliss  : 
I  pressed  another's  hand  in  dear  afi"ection  ; 

I  felt  my  forehead  glow  beneath  a  kiss. 

Now — but  the  light  is  vanished  from  my  spirit, 
A  cloud  conceals  the  splendour  of*imy  sky. 

How  could  I  build  on  mortals  who  inherit 
The  common  fate— to  live — to  love — to  die  ? 

For  they  arc  dead,  those  loved  ones.    Life  is  fleeting, 
And  steals  away  the  props  on  which  we  trust : 

Leaving  one  only  hope  of  future  meeting, 
A  stamp  for  memory,  and  a  heap  of  dust. 

Leaving  affections  like  these  withered  flowers. 
That  we  may  hold  and  turn  with  reverent  hands  ; 

And  thoughts  that  picture  out  the  glorious  bowers, 
Of  which  these  figures  are  but  shadowed  bands. 


TWO  TRAINS  OF  PLEASURE. 

Most  people  ought,  by  this  time,  to  be  able 
to  answer  the  following  question :  What  is  au 
enjoyable  excursion  train;  or,  as  the  French 
phrase  it,  a  train  of  pleasure  ? 

Ten  minutes  under  a  mountain  ;  half  an  hour 
down  a  coal  mine ;  to  Huddersfield  and  back  in 
a  day,  or  to  Newcastle  and  back  in  a  day  and 
night;  glimpses  of  cathedral  cities;  hurried 
dinners  ni  coast  towns ;  dim,  fleeting  views  of 
docks,  and  ships,  and  harbours;  glances  at 
lakes;  whirlings  past  monuments;  superficial 
panoramic  lessons  in  the  topography  of  your 
native  land,  to  say  nothing  of  bilious  voyages 
across  difl"ereut  parts  of  the  Channel, — are  these 
the  kind  of  excursions  which  reinvigorate  the 
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exhausted  frame,  and  ore  the  long,  toiling  lines 
of  carriages  which  carry  you  entitLsd  to  be  called 
trains  ofpleasure  ? 

This  kind  of  amusement  (if  amusement  it  be) 
has  been  growing  more  cheap,  and  consequently 
more  popular  every  vear,  especially  uncfer  the 
wild  competitive  battfes  which  have  arisen  from 
the  mutual  jealousies  of  different  railways. 
Leeds  uiav  not  onlv  be  a  distant,  but  a  some- 
what uninviting  mdustrial  town,  until  the 
chance  of  going  there  and  back  for  half-a-crown 
invests  it  with  charms  that  are  wholly  irre- 
sistible. 

Wolverhampton  will  not  be  offended  if  I  say 
tliat  it  is  not  a  modem  Athens,  and  yet  it  can 
always  command  its  streams  of  exciu'siou 
visitors,  when  its  railways  are  disposed  to  be 
liberal.  Your  clerks  or  your  shopmen  despise 
the  dissipation  which  their  fathers  enjoyed,  and 
when  they  now  hear  the  chimes  at  midnight, 
it  is  often  in  a  railway  carriage.  Tliey  leave 
their  work  and  their  ledgers  on  a  Saturday  at 
noon,  and  when  they  return  on  the  following 
Monday,  it  is,  perhaps,  from  the  borders  of 
Devonsnire. 

I  have  travelled  a  good  deal  in  excur- 
sion trains  myself,  and  I  have  seen  the  dis- 
tances of  ioumeys  gradually  lengthened  from 
tens  of  miles  to  hundreds  of  miles,  without  the 
periods  of  resting  time  being  in  any  degree 
altered  or  extended.  WhUc  I  am  perfectly 
ready  to  admit  that  a  large  amount  of  instruction 
may  be  derived  from  such  wild  marchings  into 
the  boweb  of  the  country,  I  am  not  so  ready  to 
admit  that  there  can  be  much  recreation  in  be- 
coming a  volunteer  courier  or  an  amateur 
Queen  s  messenger. 

1  am  at  this  moment  slowly  recovering  from  the 
exhausting  effects  of  two  excursion  trams,  and  I 
put  it  to  any  sensible  person  whether  they  may 
fairly  be  considered  trains  of  pleasure.  Number 
Onewas  an  excursion  deep  iuto  the  central  miuing 
districts  of  my  native  laud,  and  it  involved  the 
following  labour  anJ  proceedings : 

I  was  called  by  a  policeman  at  five  a.m. — no 
great  hardship  this,  perhaps,  as  it  was  on  a  fine 
July  morning.  I  had  been  shaved  overnight,  so 
that  my  toilet  was  not  very  irksome  ;  and,  about 
half-past  five,  or  a  quarter  to  six,  1  closed  the 
door  of  my  house  with  a  hollow  bang  behind 
me,  and  sallied  out  into  the  silent  street  to 
mingle  with  yellow-faced,  sleepy-eyed,  worn-out 
constables,  early  breokfast-stcdl  keepers,  and 
hurrying  workmen.  The  air  was  cleai-,  as  it 
always  is  at  this  hour,  and  at  this  period  of  the 
year,  and  I  had  my  reward  in  seeing  my  common- 
phice  parish  church  looking  perfectly  lovely 
through  the  transparent  medium.  A  quiet  walk 
of  three-quarters  of  an  hour  brought  me  to  the 
railway  station  at  King's-cross,  from  which  my 
train  of  pleasure  ■was  advertised  to  start  at  seven 
o'clock  precisely. 

Having  half  an  hour  in  which  to  get  my  break- 
fast and  select  iny  place  in  the  train  of  pleasure, 
I  order  some  coffee  at  the  refreshment  counter, 
and  proceed  to  regale  myself.  I  cannot  sit  down, 
from  a  fidgety  sense  that  I  have  no  time  to 


spare,  and  I  make  the  thick  fiuid  and  dry  bis- 
cuit more  repugnant  and  indigestible  by  repciiLevJ 
glances  at  a  large  clock  on  tlie  wall  before  me. 
At  last  I  am  found  seated  in  my  train  of  plea- 
sure, a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  it  is  likely  to 
start — my  carriage  being  one  of  many  vehicles, 
and  I  being  one  of  about  four  hundred  passen- 
gers. Not  many  minutes  after  seven  a.m.  we 
steam  out  of  the  station ;  and,  after  a  splendid 
run  of  four  hours  at  express  speed  through  the 
flat  country,  and  past  the  red-bricked  towns, 
and  the  square  churches  which  line  the  Great 
Northern  iiailway,  I  find  myself  at  Doncaster. 
My  two  otlier  railway  companions  in  the  first- 
class  coup6  carriage  have  hardly  spoken  the 
wholo  way  through.  One  has  lookea  out  of  the 
window  as  if  in  a  trance,  and  the  other  has  done 
uotiiing  but  read  a  newspaper. 

Finding  myself  in  Yorkshire  at  an  hour  when 
I  usually  rise  from  the  perusal  of  my  morning 
papers,  1  am  miturally  led  to  ask  myself  what 
purpose  has  brought  me  there.  I  knew,  before 
I  started,  that  my  journey  liad  somethmg  to  do 
with  coal  mining  and  the  coal  trade,  but  I  am 
induced  to  search  further  and  inquire  again.  I 
find  tliat  the  directors  of  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  had  consented  that,  from  the  1st  of  July, 
1S59,  the  produce  of  each  of  the  various  South 
Yorkshire  collieries  shall  be  sold  with  the  name 
of  the  colliery,  and  unmixed  with  any  other  coal. 
The  owners  of  the  best  coal  regard  tliis  as  such 
a  boon  that  they  have  resolved  to  celebrate  this 
separation  of  qualities  by  a  train  of  pleasure  to 
the  "  three  pits,"  and  free  passes  are  issued  to  a 
wide  circle  accordingly.  Behold  me — who  know 
no  more  of  the  mysteries  of  the  coal  trade  than 
others,  who  like  to  burn  good  coal,  when  they 
can  get  it — at  Doncaster,  tlien,  one  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  miles,  by  rail,  from  London,  as  the 
first  stage  in  my  train  of  pleasure  to  celebrate 
the  separation  of  the  quahties. 

Ten  miuutes  beuig  consumed  in  shunting  the 
tniin  and  refreshing  the  crowd  of  visitors,  we 
are  again  upon  our  railway  road  for  the  first  of 
tiie  three  pits — the  notorious  Luudhill  Colliery. 
Here  it  was  that,  on  Thursday,  the  nineteenth 
of  February,  1857,  one  hundred  and  ninety-two 
men  and  boys  perished  by  the  most  fearful  ex- 
plosion that  has  ever  distinguished  mining 
nistory.  Like  the  ruins  of  a  battle-field,  the  signs 
of  such  a  catastrophe  are  soon  cleared  away, 
but  the  widows  and  orphans  remain.  They 
remain  to  receive  this  train  of  pleasure  witu 
wonder,  smiles,  and  shouts— a  dense  group  of 
sunburnt  women  and  cliildreu,  whose  clean  caps 
and  aprons  look  doubly  and  deceptively  clean, 
brought  out,  as  they  are,  by  the  background 
of  black  ashes,  smoke,  and  coal-dust. 

The  visitors  who  are  assembled  to  celebrate 
the  separation  of  the  qualities,  rush  up  a  grimy 
ladder  on  to  a  grimy  phitform,  and  look  down 
the  smooth  brick  side  of  the  pit's  mouth.  At 
their  back  is  the  engine-house,  where  the  engine 
draws  up  or  lets  down  the  chain  wliich  sup- 
ports the  cage ;  and  at  their  side,  to  the  east,  is 
the  ventilation  shaft — a  chimney  that  runs 
parallel  to  the  descending  shaft,  and  tenniuate^ 
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at  the  bottom  in  a  furnace.  This  furnace  is 
iievcr  sulFered  to  go  out  from  tlie  hour  when  it 
was  lii?hted,  as  long  as  the  mine  is  in  active 
workinsr,  and  in  need  of  air. 

It  consumes  full  an  hour  to  let  down  tlie  mass 
of  visitors  to  the  bottom  of  the  pit.  They  take 
their  places  eagerly  in  the  cage,  like  people  who 
are  anxious  to  get  into  a  theatre,  and  they  are 
sent  down  the  liole  into  utter  darkness  at  the 
rate  of  about  eight  miles  an  hour,  and  in  parties 
of  eight  at  a  time. 

After  half  an  hour  spent  in  lookiag  about  me, 
andespeciallyinregardmeasmallcolony  of  miners' 
houses  near  the  pit,  and  recalling,  in  imagina- 
tion, the  sounds  of  wailing  that  must  have  come 
from  their  open  doors  and  windows  on  tliat 
February  day  of  mourning  two  years  ago,  I 
took  my  place  in  the  cage  in  front  of  a  pale- 
faced  gentleman,  who  looked  as  if  the  signal  for 
letting  us  down  was  the  signal  of  death  to  him, 
and  he  was  perfectly  aware  of  it.  Not  a  sound 
was  heard,  nor  the  whisper  of  a  voice,  as  we 
glided  down  the  perpendicular  passage,  except 
at  one  point,  about  fiiteen  yards  from  the  mouth 
of  the  shaft.  The  top  of  the  pit  being  on  a 
raised  platform,  the  chimney  of  tiie  sliaft  is  ex- 
posed above  the  ground  for  a  certain  length,  and 
a  window  is  made  on  each  side,  near  the  point 
where  the  chimney  disappears  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  to  give  a  little  light  during 
some  portion  of  the  descent.  At  each  of  these 
windows,  leaning  on  the  ledges  and  grinning 
through  the  grating,  were  a  crowd  of  brown- 
faced  orphans,  ana  as  tlie  cage  passed  their 
faces,  on  its  rapid  road  to  the  black  passages 
where  their  fathers  had  perished,  they  greeted 
it  with  a  combined,  re-echoing  yell  of  childish 
joy.  Not  only  were  all  traces  of  the  great  ex- 
plosion removed  from  the  neighbourhood,  but 
time  had  also  removed  them  from  these  children's 
hearts. 

When  we  had  descended  with  giddy  speed 
about  two-thirds  of  the  pit's  shaft — a  distance 
of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards — a  sudden 
check  took  place,  in  order  to  let  us  down  the 
remaining  seventy  yards  with  greater  care.  The 
effect  of  this  check  was  to  cause  an  illusive  sen- 
sation that  the  action  of  the  machinery  had  been 
leversed,  and  that  we  were  ascending  even  more 
rapidly  than  we  had  come  down.  Wild  thoughts 
of  utter  destruction  —  impending  danger — the 
intelligence  of  something  wrong  being  discovered 
below — passed  quickly  through  the  minds  of  the 
silent,  breathless  human  cargo,  and  there  was 
not  an  adventurous  excursionist  in  that  cs^ 
who  did  not  wish  himself  well  out  of  it.  A 
few  seconds  of  painful  reflection,  and  instead 
of  the  welcome  daylight  being  seen  once  more, 
a  sudden  shock  was  felt — the  whole  structure 
had  suddenly  touched  the  bottom  of  the  shaft, 
and  the  travellers  were  drageed  out  of  the  cage 
and  over  a  box -ledge  by  rough  and  unseen  hands, 
to  stand  in  the  bewildering  darkness  of  the  Lund- 
hiH  pit. 

The  neTct  step  in  this  train  of  pleasure  was  to 
grope  your  way  to  the  lamp-room  and  procure  a 
"  D«rf*  to  light  you  along  the  passages.    Hero 


the  excursionists  met  in  dark  crowds,  and  cele- 
brated the  separation  of  tlie  qualities  by  smear- 
ing themselves  with  oil. 

To  walk,  bent  nearly  double,  in  a  long  strag- 
gling file  for  more  than  half  an  hour,  and  aloijf^ 
about  a  mile  of  coal  passages — called  workings, 
boardgates,  or  levels — was  the  uext  step  in  this 
train  of  pleasure. 

To  avoid  pinching  your  toes  under  the  revolv- 
ing rollers,  for  drawing  ropes,  under  your  feet, 
or  striking  your  head  against  many  projecting 
sni^  of  coal  above,  was  another  step  m  this 
train  of  pleasure.  Another  step  was  to  get  hold 
of  a  talkative  boy,  who  was  full  of  stories  about 
the  explosion,  and  to  follow  him  to  a  forbidden 
part  of  the  pit,  called  the  wsiste  workings,  and 
see  the  outslietched  mark  of  a  man's  form  im- 

Sressed  upon  the  roof.  This  man  must  have 
oated  up  after  the  pit  was  filled  with  water  to 
put  out  the  fire,  and  the  water  was  cliarged  with 
lime  to  prevent  decomposition  in  the  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety  bodies ;  and  he  left  a  white  seal 
of  liimself  to  be  the  talk  of  the  miners  for  many 
years.  Very  few  excursionists  availed  them- 
selves of  this  step  in  the  train  of  pleasure,  and 
those  who  did — myself  amongst  tne  number — 
found  themselves  dmost  the  last  stragglers  who 
arrived  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft.  We  stepped 
into  the  cage  to  be  drawn  to  the  surface,  and  at 
about  two4hirds  of  the  ascent  another  check 
in  our  speed  occurred,  and  we  were  under  the 
impression  that  we  were  returning  to  the  bottom, 
until  we  were  undeceived  by  being  shot  out 
on  tlie  platform.  The  guard  of  the  train  of 
pleasure,  and  the  train  of  pleasure  itself,  were 
waiting  to  receive  us,  and  when  it  was  believed 
that  no  more  excursionists  were  left  down  the 
pit,  we  turned  our  backs  upon  the  black  mine, 
tlie  miners'  colony,  the  widows,  and  the  orpiians, 
and  went  onward  to  the  second  of  the  three 
pits — the  Edmund  Main. 

At  the  Edmund  Main  another  similar  descent 
of  visitors  took  place,  with  similar  results ;  and 
those  who  did  not  leave  the  Lundhill  pit  be- 
grimed with  coal-duat,  and  in  the  condition  of 
master  chimney-sweeps,  had  now  no  reason  to 
pride  themselves  upon  their  superior  cleanli- 
ness. 

After  a  moderate  delay,  the  train  of  pleasure 
was  again  upon  its  road,  to  deposit  tlie  excur- 
sionists at  the  third  pit — the  Oaks  ColHery. 
Here,  all  the  machinery  was  actively  em- 
ployed in  raising  coal,  so  that  those  visitors, 
whose  rough  edge  of  mining  appetite  had  not 
been  taken  off  by  the  two  former  pits,  were  re- 
luctantly compelled  to  satisfy  themselves  with  a 
mere  survey  of  the  surface.  Tlie  owners  and 
their  representatives  were  very  courteous  and 
attentive,  but  the  men,  who  are  only  paid  for 
what  they  actually  do,  were  very  properly  de- 
termuied  to  push  on  with  their  work,  in  spite  of 
the  crowd  assembled  to  celebrate  the  separation 
of  the  qualities. 

Once  more  the  train  of  pleasure  was  got  under 
weigh,  and  this  time  for  what  is  called  the  black 
Yorkshire  town  of  Bamsley.  As  the  King  of 
Pandemonium  is  not  so  dirty  as  he  is  paiutdi,  I 
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w;»3  not  surprised  to  find  Barnsley  excessively 
nent,  cleaa,  and  respectable.  The  town  itself 
was  white  enout^h  for  all  practical  purposes  ;  it 
was  the  visitors  only — Ine  celebrators  of  that 
mysterious  sepwatiou  of  the  qualities— who  re- 
quired washinp:. 

Never  before,  perhaps,  bud  such  a  demand  for 
soap  antl  water  hern  made  at  the  King's 
Head,  and  never  had  Yorkshire  chambermaids 
been  so  flustered,  hurried,  and  worried. 
Luckily,  the  crowd  of  grimy  excursionists  oozed 
oat  into  the  yard,  and  satisfied  themselves 
wUh  tubs,  butts,  and  horse-troughs.  In  the 
iMtel  there  were  nineteen  gentlemen,  at  one 
time,  in  one  bedroom. 

The  cause  of  all  tliis  hurry  and  sudden 
desire  to  become  purified  was  the  next  step  in 
the  train  of  pleasure — a  public  dinner  (to  cele- 
brate the  separation  of  the  qualities)  in  the 
Town-hall  of  Ikmsley.  To  find  the  Town- 
hall  it  was  only  necessary  to  follow  the  dinner, 
which  was  bemg  conveyed  by  a  succession  of 
helps— both  male  and  female — from  the  hotel, 
before  mentioned,  publicly  down  the  main  street, 
and  through  the  thronged  market-place,  on  a 
fuU  market -day,  a  distance,  perhaps,  of  an  eighth 
of  a  mile.  The  attendants  looked  rather  flushed 
and  bewildered,  poor  things ;  and  the  Barnsley 
public,  with  the  market  men  and  women,  as- 
sembled to  watch  the  combined  procession  of 
food  and  visitors.  A  stout  young  woman,  who 
was  bearing  a  pair  of  steaming  roasted  ducks 
along  the  road,  was  stopped  by  a  greasy  girl 
whose  cap  had  been  put  on  in  a  hurry  back  part 
before,  and  who  carried  a  vegetable  dish.  What 
the  girl  said,  m  the  choicest  Yorkshire  dialect, 
must  remain  a  mystery,  but  the  stout  young 
woman  very  properly  replied,  in  the  same  dialect, 
that  she  could  not  be  worritted  on  such  an  occa- 
sitm.  Who  would  care  to  be  worritted  when 
carrying  a  pair  of  roasted  ducks  along  a 
crowded  high  street,  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  a  summer's  day  ? 

Through  the  market-pkce,  up  some  steps, 
tbnugh  »  laree  lower  hall,  strewn  with  vege- 
tables and  baskets,  like  Covent-Garden  Market, 
past  a  beadle,  and  up  a  stone  staircase,  and  the 
eicuEsionists  found  themselves  in  the  Town-hall 
of  Barnsley. 

The  dinner  was  substantial  and  profuse,  and 
apart  from  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  the  diners 
were  from  London,  and  the  dinner  was  iu  York- 
shire, tlie  travellers  by  the  train  of  pleasure  had 
no  cause  to  complain,  nor  the  county  to  feel 
ashamed.  Stray  coadimen  served  you,  and 
ostlers  placed  dishes  before  you,  ts  if  they  were 
handling  feeds  of  com,  but  that  was  of  little 
consequence. 

About  five  o'clock,  however,  when  the  separa- 
tion of  the  qualities  was  proposed  from  the 
fbair  as  a  formal  toast,  and  when  the  visitors 
found  themselves  nearly  two  hundred  miles  from 
home,  drift  iug  into  the  usual  routine  of  a  public 
dinner,  with  the  prospect  before  tliem  of  having 
to  return  from  \orkshire  to  London  the  same 
night,  besides  doing  other  things  tliat  were  on 
the  programme  of  the  train  of  pleasure,  by  the 


wav,  the  slight  absurdity  of  their  position  began 
to  ))t  faintly  apparent. 

The  toasts,  for  all  this,  were  received  with  all 
due  honours ;  the  convivial  excursionists  were 
got  back  to  their  railway  carriages  about  half- 
past  six  P.M. ;  and  about  seven  o'clock  the  whole 
train  of  pleasure  arrived  once  more  at  Don- 
caster.  Here  the  new  church,  a  triumph  of 
revived  Gothic  architecture,  was  to  be  seen,  and 
the  excursionists  were  accordingly  allowed  half 
an  hour  to  see  it.  Some  lingered  at  the  station ; 
others  found  their  way  to  the  borders  of  the 
churchyard ;  while  others  got  into  the  building, 
and  shocked  the  pew-opener  by  rudely  mounting 
the  pulpits.  Finally,  the  whole  of  the  stray 
sheep  were  penned  up  once  more  in  their  railway 
carnages,  the  lamps  were  lighted,  the  train  of 
pleasure  was  i^ainupon  its  way,  and — after  inves- 
tigating three  coal-pits,  going  through  a  public 
dmner,  winding  up  with  a  very  small  allowance 
of  church  to  a  very  large  allowance  of  coal  and 
sack,  and  travelling  nearly  four  hundred  miles  to 
do  all  this — the  celebrators  of  the  mysterious 
separation  of  the  qualities  found  themselves  at 
Kmg's-cross  some  time  about  midnight. 

This  is  an  example  of  a  well-meaning,  hos- 
pitable tram  of  pleasure  treat,  that  was  given  to 
a  number  of  visitors  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  ^e.  Train  of  pleasure  Number 
Two  is  another  example  of  what  is  sold  as  recrea- 
tion, at  a  time  when  railways  are  looking  after 
the  pocket-money  of  great  people  and  small 
people. 

To  Paris  and  back  for  twenty-seven  shillings 
by  the  short  sea-passage  route  of  Folkestone  and 
Boulogne,  allowing  three  clear  days  in  the 
French  capital  at  the  time  of  the  great  Italian 
army  and  August  fetes,  would  seem  to  promise 
wtU,  and  did  promise  well — upon  paper. 

The  first  step  in  this  train  of  pleasure  was  to 
procure  a  passport ;  a  performance  in  which  a 
lawyer  or  doctor  is  required  to  assist,  by  giving 
a  leiter  of  reoommendation,  in  which  the  Foreign 
Secretary,  for  the  time  being,  is  moved  to  be 
ungrammatical  aiul  sign  himself  "  we,"  in  con- 
sideration of  two  shillings ;  and  in  which  the 
French  Consul,  in  consideration  of  four  shil- 
lings and  threepence  more,  is  induced  to  endorse 
this  ungrammatical  tickct-of-leave  for  French 
travel.  The  passport  being  all  right  (as  it  very 
properlv  ought  to  have  been,  after  the  best  part 
of  two  days  had  been  expended  in  obtaining  it), 
the  next  step  was  to  get  shaved  overnight  (an 
indispensable  ceremony,  if  you  wish  to  quahfy 
for  any  train  of  pleasure),  and  to  be  called  on 
the  morning  of  Saturday,  the  13th  of  August,  at 
about  six  o'clock.  I  dress  myself  in  a  style 
that  I  beUeve  pecidiarly  adapted  to  the  country 
to  which  I  am  going,  I  take  a  close,  stuffy, 
four-wheeled  night  cab,  and  remler  myself  at 
the  South-Eastem  Railway  terminus  about  a 
quarter-past  seven  a.m. 

After  a  breakfast  of  the  same  tap  of  coSk  that 
I  ta.sted  at  the  Great  Northern  Baihray,  with 
certain  solid  additions,  supposed  to  be  the  proper 
fortification  for  a  sea  voyage,  I  take  my  place 
at  a  quarter  to  eight  A.U.  amongst  many  hnn- 
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dreds  of  my  fellow-creatures  in  the  train  of 
pleasure,  and  in  three  hours,  or  even  less,  I  am 
•walking  towards  the  boat  at  Folkestone.  Na- 
ture, on  this  occasion,  being  disposed  to  be  kuid, 
the  closely  packed  mass  of  human  beings  is  taken 
across  a  glassy  sea  without  an  individual  iustance 
of  sickness,  and  deposited  in  the  tender,  out- 
stretched arms  of  the  expectant  French  custom- 
house  officiids  at  Boulogne.  After  the  usual 
ungenerous  susjiicions  with  regard  to  my  small 
portmanteau,  and  the  usual  triumph  of  injured 
innocence  on  the  {)art  of  that  very  ill-used  and 
necessary  article  of  travel,  I  am  thrown,  a  house- 
less wanderer,  on  the  hot  sandy  streets  of  Bou- 
logne, to  be  stung  to  death  by  touters  from  one 
o'clock  at  noon  until  eight  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing. After  several  dinners,  various  drinks,  a 
game  at  billiards,  a  fruit  feast  in  the  market- 
place, a  walk  upon  tlie  sands,  and  a  bath  in  the 
sea — all  nothing  but  various  devices  to  pass  the 
time,  and  aU  enjoyed  uneasily,  with  a  sense  of 
lingering  on  the  road — the  trdn  of  pleasure  is 
ready  at  last  to  receive  us,  and  I  take  my  place 
with  the  knowledge  that  I  am  about  to  travel  all 
night  upon  the  most  sluggish  railway  in  Europe — 
the  Great  Northern  of  France.  To  expect  any- 
thing more  than  your  legal  place,  to  hope  to 
stretch  your  legs,  much  less  your  body,  arc  all 
idle  dreams  on  such  a  journey  as  this.  To- 
morrow (Sunday)  is  the  greatest  fete  day  that 
France  has  seen  for  nearly  half  a  century,  and  a 
million  of  visitors  are  expected  to  swell  the 
already  crowded  population.  I  begin  to  fancy 
that  tae  present  train  of  pleasure  is  another 
great  mistake. 

Night  travellers  are  but  sorry,  hideous  phan- 
toms at  the  best  of  times,  and  wliat  can  I  expect 
now  ?  Wild  peasants  from  French  Flanders, 
both  male  and  female,  who  speak  a  hoarse,  gut- 
tural dialect  of  the  Parisian  language,  as  charm- 
ing as  Bolton  English  ;  a  pale-faced  Boulevard 
tailor's  shopman,  in  a  very  tight-fitting  dress 
suit,  who  reclines  in  one  comer  of  the  carriage, 
not  far  from  the  flickering  lamp,  and  who  looks 
exceedingly  ghastly  with  his  head  bound  up  in  a 
wliite  pocket-handkerchief;  a  couple  of  female 
peasants  with  huge  caps  and  enormous  baskets, 
who  look  like  English  prize-fighters  dressed  up 
for  chimney-sweepers'  May  Queens ;  a  stout  com- 
patriot, who  snores  most  vigorously  when 
asleep,  and  who  presents  an  absurd  resemblance 
to  one  of  Messrs.  Barclay's  draymen ;  suiother 
stout  compatriot,  a  true  native  of  Bethnal-green, 
who  thinks  and  speaks  most  tenderly  of  the 
beer  he  has  left  beriind  him ;  some  fish-women 
from  Dunkirk,  and  some  factory  operatives  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Amiens  (the  French  nor- 
thern Manchester),  complete  a  choked  carriage- 
ful  of  excursionists.  What  nodding  varied 
shapes  they  assume,  as  the  train  of  pleasure 
crawls  along,  as  the  moon  looks  in  at  the  win- 
dow, as  the  lamp  gutters  down,  as  the  white 
autumn  steamy  mist  covers  the  fields  and  trees 
like  a  deluge  of  water!  What  maniacs  they 
look,  without  keepers,  as  they  roll  from  their 
cells  of  carriages  at  a  great  refreshment  station, 
rush  along  the  pUtfonn,  forget  the  number  of 


their  compartment,  and  shout  out  to  missing 
friends  as  they  clasp  a  long  loaf  of  bread  or  a 
bottle  of  wine,  aud  are  hustled  by  the  liveried 
half-police  railway  officiab. 

Parii  at  last,  aoout  half-past  five  on  the  Sun- 
dav  morning,  witli  half  its  population  already 
astir,  and  its  streets  festooned  with  innumerable 
tricolor  flags.  .  I  obtain  a  one-horse  fly  with 
some  difficulty  (for  is  it  not  the  great  fete  morn- 
ing P),  and  drive  to  my  hotel.  Ak  hotel,  indeed ! 
Anybody's  hotel ;  everybody's  hotel.  They  have 
been  full  to  overflowing  for  several  days,  so  has 
next  door,  and  next  door  but  six ;  so  has  another 
place  of  rest  where  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
slopping ;  so  have  several  hotels  that  have  been 
strongly  recommended  to  me  ;  so  has  the  place 
where  my  father  stopped  before  me.  This  is  the 
great  fete  day,  and  I  have  come  by  a  train  of 
pleasure.  I  give  up  the  fruitless  search  at 
last,  and  another  hour  finds  me,  a  very  dusty, 
tired,  fishy-eyed  traveller,  in  very  dirty,  ob- 
scure, and.  (very  likely)  disreputable  private 
lodgings. 

I  go  out  to  be  shaved  ;  and  the  barber  finishes 
me  off  ra|)idlY  and  dangerously,  for  he  is  anxious 
to  be  off  to  the  fete.  I  apply  at  a  street  comer 
to  have  my  boots  cleaned,  aud  the  shoe-cleaner 
is  drunk.  He  shouts  out,  "Vive  la  France!" 
^vith  a  flourish  of  his  brush,  and  falls  helpless 
over  his  foot-box. 

I  wander  about  the  crowded  streets,  aud  soon 
become  aware  that  every  cab,  fly,  aud  vehicle  in 
the  city  is  engaged  for  ever.  I  penetrate  with 
difficulty  on  to  the  Italian  Boulevard,  and  might 
have  obtained  a  very  good  view  of  the  military 
procession  if  I  had  paid  seventy  francs  for  a 
share  of  a  window.  I  did  not  pay  the  seventy 
francs,  and  was  consequently  left  to  buffet  with 
the  mob.  A  standing  on  a  coach  wheel,  a 
school  form,  or  an  upturned  basket  was  offered 
me,  in  the  same  style  as  at  the  Derby ;  but 
while  I  found  the  prices  too  high,  I  found 
the  temporary  platforms  too  low,  and  I  de- 
clined the  many  eligible  positions  that  were 
forced  upon  me.  I  saw  the  sunburnt,  slouching, 
stooping  troopers  pass  by,  at  different  times, 
from  different  points  of  view,  to  the  melancholy 
sound  of  the  military  drums  ;  and  when  I  had 
feasted  enough  upon  this  spectacle,  I  sought  for 
a  dinner.  Here,  arain,  I  was  doomed  to  a  bitter 
disappointment.  My  favourite  restaurant  could 
refresh  me  no  more;  it  was  crowded  to  the 
garrets  ;  so  were  all  restaurants ;  and  I  dined 
with  difficulty. 

Monday  and  Tuesday  (the  other  two  of  the 
"three  clear  days")  were  passed  in  much  the 
same  manner :  no  vehicles  were  to  be  had,  the 
theatres  were  free  and  crowded,  and  it  was  only 
towards  the  evening  of  the  third  day,  near  the 
hour  at  which  my  ticket  ordered  me  to  start  on 
my  return,  that  Paris  began  to  assume  its 
natural,  comfortable,  and  proper  aspect.  At 
nine  p.m.  on  the  Tuesday  evening,  much  worn 
in  body,  I  again  rendered  myself  at  the  railway 
station.  There  may  have  been  a  thousand  people 
waiting  for  the  train  of  pleasure,  but  they  looked 
like  twenty  thousand.    A  body  of  soldiers,  with 
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drawn  bayonets,  was  there  to  keep  order,  as  well 
as  a  nmnBer  of  the  nsoal  admiral-looking  armed 
Paris  police.  I  endured  the  crowd  for  an  hour, 
and  should  have  been  much  more  happy  and 
comfortable  if  the  peasants  who  surrounded  me 
had  brought  their  triflint*  change  of  clothing  in 
portmanteaus  or  carpet-bags,  instead  of  in  small 
egg-chests,  and  rude  boxes  with  sharp  comers, 
not  unfrequently  studded  with  nails.  A  slow 
filter  through  a  gate  and  across  a  yard,  then 
through  another  gate  and  across  a  luggage  room, 
then  through  a  door,  and  wo  found  ourselves 
jammed  in  the  chief  hidl  of  the  railway.  Half 
an  hour  of  this  crowd  and  atmosphere  was  borne 
with  diiferent  degrees  of  indiviaual  impatience, 
until  a  liveried  official  calmly  announced  that 
the  whole  aflTair  was  a  mist  tike,  and  that  our 
train  of  pleasure  was  waiting  for  us  at  the  end 
of  a  calm,  cool,  narrow,  and  undiscovered 
passage. 

A  nght  for  scats ;  a  carriage  with  the  same 
mixture  of  travellers  as  before;  a  ten  hours' 
night  run,  at  about  eighteen  miJes  an  hour  to 
Boulogne,  with  the  garlic  -  scented  head  of  a 
Picardy  peasant  resting  asleep  upon  my  shoulder 
(a  journey  that  seemed  to  last  for  vcars) ;  a 
pause  of  five  hours  in  Boulogne ;  a  calm  passage 
of  two  hours  across  the  Channel  in  a  drizzling 
rain ;  a  delay  of  an  hour  at  Folkestone  ;  and  an 
arrival,  after  a  fair  run  of  four  hours,  at  London- 
bridge  station  about  ten  o'clock  on  Wednesday 
night ;  and  my  second  train  of  pleasure  was 
brought  to  an  end.  What  advantage  I  obtained 
by  going  to  Paris  at  such  a  fete  time,  and  pass- 
ing two  nights  in  a  French  railway  carriage,  I 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  learn,  unless  I  went 
to  patronise  these  wild,  exhausting  trains  of 
pleasure,  that  form  the  chief  travelbng  amuse- 
ments of  the  present  day.  I  am  not  a  Tory  ob- 
structive, nor  do  I  hold  any  heretical  opinions 
with  regard  to  steam;  but  when  I  see  the 
crowded  list  of  long  and  rapid  excursions  that 
are  daily  advertised  upon  the  city  walls,  I  look 
back,  perhaps  with  regret,  to  tne  time  when 
Homsev  Wood  House  was  considered  a  day's 
trip,  and  wlien  Epping  Forest  formed  the  eastern 
boundary  of  my  wildest  attempts  to  travel. 


WONDERS  WILL  NEVER  CEASE. 

Whbn  we  are  all  wise.  Marvels  of  Science 
may,  perhaps,  content  the  common  thirst  for 
wonderment  as  well  as  it  has  heretofore  been 
satisfied  by  curiosities  of  Superstition.  Certain 
it  is,  that  the  imagination  claims  its  daily  food, 
and  demands  wonderful  facts,  false  or  true — 
but  in  either  case  strange  matter  that  is  credited 
— as  one  part  of  its  diet.  Wonders  will  never 
oease  out  of  the  world.  The  greatest  of  philo- 
sophers and  the  most  ignorant  of  village  crones 
wonder  alike,  as  they  eat  alike,  only  they  do  not 
feed  from  the  same  dishes. 

The  superstitions  of  the  country  side,  still 
vigorous  in  many  a  farm  and  village"  throughout 
every  British  county,  are  the  relics  of  a  body  of 


science  that  once  rested  on  the  names  of  Plato 
and  of  Pliny,  and  was  cherished  by  philosophers 
in  Europe  till  about  three  hundred  years  ago. 
Much  that  appears  most  ridiculous  in  folk-lore 
may  be  traced  back  to  its  origin  among  all  that 
was  most  learned  in  a  bygone  day.  To  study 
superstition  seriously  is  worth  while,  and  in  aid 
of  those  who  would  do  so,  a  contemporary 
journal  that,  "when  found,  makes  note  of 
all  the  waifs  and  strays  of  biowledge  scattered 
up  and  down  the  land,  for  the  assistance  and 
amusement  of  the  learned,  has  for  some  years 
past  been  a  gatherer  of  old  wives'  tales.  A 
volume  of  Choice  Notes  from  Notes  and 
Queries,  taking  folk-lore  for  its  subject,  now 
contains  the  pith  of  many  thousand  entries. 
From  these  notes  we  gather  and  arrange  an  illus- 
tration or  two  of  this  feature  in  our  social 
history. 

Superstition  deals  with  a  man's  life  before 
his  birth,  and  does  not  part  from  him  at 
death.  To  determine  the  sex  of  an  imbom  child, 
get  help,  if  you  want  it,  to  eat  up  a  shoulder  of 
mutton  at  a  supper,  hold  the  bladebone  before 
the  fire  tiU  it  is  so  far  charred  that  your  two 
thumbs  may  be  thrust  in  two  places  tlirough  the 
thinnest  pat.  Put  a  string  through  the  two 
holes  so  made,  and  tie  it  in  a  knot,  then  hang 
the  bladebone  by  the  string  upon  a  nail  outside 
the  house  door  and  go  to  oed.  The  sex  of  the 
first  person  ignorant  of  the  charm  who  enters  in 
the  morning  will  be  the  sex  of  the  child  in  ques- 
tion. This  was  tried  once  in  a  house  where  the 
first  comers  were  always  women ;  but,  on  the 
critical  morning,  it  was  a  remarkable  fact  that  a 
man  first  entered,  and,  six  weeks  later,  it  was 
truly  a  man  child  that  was  bom. 

To  be  bom  with  a  caul  is  lucky.  A  child  bom 
on  Christmas-day  or  in  chime  hours  will  be  able 
to  sec  spirits. 

Born  on  a  Sunday,  a  gentleman ; 

Bom  on  a  Monday,  fair  in  face ; 

Bom  on  a  Tuesday,  full  of  grace ; 

Bom  on  a  Wednesday,  sour  and  grnm ; 

Bom  on  a  Thursday,  welcome  Lome ; 

Bom  on  a  Friday,  free  in  giving ; 

Bom  on  a  Saturday,  work  hard  for  your  living. 

A  May  baby's  always  sickly.  You  may  try,  but 
you'll  never  rear  it.  Rock  the  cradle  wlien  the 
baby  is  not  in  it,  and  the  child  will  die.  Ciiildren 
with  much  down  upon  their  arms  or  liands  are 
bora  to  be  rich.  A  child  that  does  not  cry  at 
baptism  is  too  good  to  live.  If  several  children 
are  baptised  together,  and  the  girls  are  taken  to 
the  font  before  the  boys,  the  boys  will  have  no 
beards  when  they  arc  men.  Persons  called  Agnes 
always  go  mad.  If  a  cliild's  finger  nails  are  cut 
before  it  is  a  year  old,  it  will  live  to  be  a  thief. 
If  they  want  trimming  within  that  age,  they  are 
to  be  trimmed  by  biting.  If  you  wish  well  to 
your  friend's  child,  you  must  give  it,  when  it 
first  comes  to  your  house,  a  cake,  a  little  salt, 
and  an  egfj.  ^V  hen  a  child  has  the  thrush,  say 
the  Eighth  Psalm  over  it  three  times  daily  for 
three  days.  Or  you  may  catch  a  duck  and  hold 
its  biH  wide  open  in  the  child's  mouth.    The 
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cold  breath  of  the  duck  \riil  cause  the  disease 
slowly  and  surely  to  depart.  Whooping-cough 
never  wUi  be  taken  by  a  child  that  lias  ridden 
upon  a  bear.  When  bear-baiting  was  in  fashion, 
this  belief  yielded  a  part  of  his  income  to  the 
bear  owner.  Roast  mouse  cures  the  measles. 
A  consamptive  infant  should  be  carried  through 
a  flock  of  sheep  as  it  is  let  out  of  the  fold  early 
in  the  morning.  The  weaning  of  a  child  should 
begin  on  Good  Friday. 

Between  birth  and  death  we  may  indulge  in 
thousands  of  these  fancies  which  are  stiE  cre- 
dited by  some'people  in  England.  If  I  eat  an 
egg  I  must  finish  by  making  a  hole  in  tlie  shell, 
or  the  witches  will  sail  out  in  it  to  wreck  the 
ships.  And,  considering  the  price  of  eggs,  I  may 
refrain  from  burning  egg-shells,  because  if  I 
do  so  the  hens  cease  to  lay.  If  I  have  the 
cramp  of  nights,  I  may  cross  my  shoes  and 
stoclangs  when  I  take  them  off,  or  put  my 
alippers  under  the  bed  with  the  soles  upwards. 
If  1  have  a  stye  in  the  eye  I  may  pull  a  hair  out 
of  the  tail  of  a  black  cat  and  rub  the  tip  nine 
times  over  the  pustule.  I  may  know  that  I  am 
going  to  receive  money  if  I  find  a  spider  on  my 
clothes,  and  am  not  bound  to  accept  Fuller's 
moral  to  the  saying.  "  The  moral  is  this :  such 
who  imitate  the  industry  of  that  contemptible 
creature  may,  by  God's  blessing,  weave  them- 
selves into  wealth  and  procure  a  plentiful 
estate."  If  I  meet  a  white  horse  I  may  know 
that  I  must  spit  at  it.  I  may  rejoice  in  having 
teeth  set  far  apart,  because  that  makes  me 
lucky  and  a  traveller.  If  my  keys,  or  penknife,  or 
any  steel  thing  that  I  have,  will  rust,  in  spite  of 
any  care,  I  may  be  sure  that  somebody  is  laying 
money  by  for  me.  I  may  know  how  lucky  it  is 
to  find  old  iron  and  hoard  up  old  pot-lids  and 
horse-shoes  discovered  in  the  public  road; 
by  the  fortune  this  thrifty  habit  accumulates. 
Seven  years'  trouble  but  no  want,  is  the  sentence 
I  may  near  mystically  pronounced  upon  me  if  1 
break  a  looking-glass.  If  my  left  palm  itches, 
money  goes  out;  if  the  right,  money  comes  in. 

Bab  it  'gainst  wood, 
Tis  sure  to  come  good. 

If  my  knee  itches,  I  shall  kneel  in  a  strange 
church ;  if  the  sole  of  my  foot,  I  shall  walk  over 
strange  ground ;  if  the  elbow,  I  shall  sleep  with 
a  strange  bedfellow.  If  my  ear  tingles,  I  am  to 
bear  sudden  news.  If  I  shiver,  or  feel  cold  in 
the  back,  somebody  treads  over  my  future 
grave.  If  my  cheek  burn,  somebody  talks 
scandal  of  me.  If  I  hear  a  singing  in  my  right 
ear,  somebody  praises  me ;  if  in  the  left  ear, 
somebody  abuses  me,  and  1  may  punish  him  by 
biting  smirply  into  my  own  little  finger :  in  so 
doing  I  bite  his  evu  tongue.  If  I  have  my 
clothes  mended  on  my  back,  I  am  to  be  ill 
spoken  of.  At  church  I  may  take  good  heed  of 
the  preacher's  text,  knowing  that  all  texts 
lieard  in  churcli  will  have  to  be  repeated  on  the 
Judgment-day.  If  the  clock  strikes  while  the 
text  is  being  given,  death  may  be  expected  in 
the  pariah.  Of  course  I  may  know  that  it  is 
unlucky  to  kill  a  cricket,  because  crickets  bring 


luck  to  a  house,  but  eat  holes  in  the  worsted 
stockiugs  of  those  who  destroy  thera.  I  niay 
know,  too,  that  if  I  kill  a  beetle  it  is  sure  to 
rain ;  that  I  must  not  let  a  leather-bed  be  turned 
onSundayif  I  wish  to  keep  my  luck ;  that  sneezing 
on  Monday  hastens  anger,  out  that  if  I  sneeze 
on  Sunday  morning  fasting,  I  shall  enjoy  my 
own  true  love  to  everlasting.  To  dream  about 
that  lady,  I  must  stick  nine  pins  into  the  blade- 
bone  of  a  rabbit  and  put  them  under  my  pillow. 
So  there  aiise  now  marvels  concerning  court- 
ship : 

If  an  unmanied  person  happens  to  be  placed 
at  dinner  between  man  and  wife,  tliat  promises 
marriage  within  the  year.  Wkea  you  first  see 
the  moon  in  the  new  year,  t^e  off  one  stocking 
and  run  to  a  stile,  there  you  wili  find,  tucked 
under  your  great  toe,  a  hair  of  the  same  colour 
as  your  lover  s.  The  first  egg  laid  by  a  pullet  is 
the  luckiest  thing  a  man  can  present  to  his 
sweetheart.  Men  must  never  go  courting  on 
Friday.  In  some  Lancashire  villages  they 
pursue  home  with  poker  and  tongs  and  tin 
kettle  music  whoever  breaks  this  nue.  If  the 
fire  bums  brightly  when  it  is  poked,  the  absent 
lover  is  in  good  spirits.  Persons  about  to  marry, 
when  they  meet  a  male  acquaintance,  are  desired 
to  rub  tlieir  elbows.  Wlien  a  newly  married 
couple  first  come  home,  bring  in  a  hen  and 
make  it  cackle.  A  maiden  who  desires  to 
know  which  of  her  lovers  really  care  for  her, 
names  each  as  she  throws  an  apple  pip  into  the 
fire ;  if  the  pip  cracks,  the  love  is  hearty.  A 
girl  shelling  peas,  when  she  finds  a  peascod  with 
nine  peas  in  it,  must  lay  it  on  the  threshold  of 
the  kitchen  door :  the  first  baclielor  who  crosses 
it  will  love  her.  Two  people  on  the  point  of 
being  married,  should  first  loosen  all  the  'knots 
and  ties  about  their  clothes,  and  afterwards  pro- 
ceed to  fasten  them  again  privately.  Be  sure 
when  you  get  married  that  you  don't  go  in  at  one 
door  and  out  at  the  other.  "Whichever  sleeps 
first  on  the  marriage  night  will  be  the  first  to 
die.  So  there  arise  now  marvels  concerning 
death : 

A  wild  bee,  that  is  a  bumble-bee,  entering  a 
room,  gives  warning  of  death.  So  does  the  crow- 
ing of  a  hen,  so  does  the  squeaking  of  a  mouse 
behind  the  bed  of  a  sick  person.  If  the  door  of 
a  hearse  be  closed  before  the  mourners  are  all  in 
the  coaches,  there  will  be  another  death  in  the 
family.  If  a  cow  breaks  into  your  garden  there 
wili  De  deatli  in  your  house  within  six  months. 
The  gentleman  who  sends  note  of  this  supersti- 
tion adds  the  singular  fact  that  it  was  made 
known  to  him  by  the  breaking  of  three  cows 
into  his  own  garden,  when  an  old  house  servant 
grieved  that  there  would  be  three  deaths  in  the 
family  within  six  months — and  there  were.  The 
third  was  that  of  a  son-in-law,  into  whose  garden, 
also,  a  cow  broke  some  weeks  before  he  died 
Nobody  can  die  on  a  bed  iu  which  there  are  any 
pigeon  or  game  feathers.  This  is  a  wide-spread 
belief,  easuy  confirmed  to  the  ignorant  by  proofs 
like  the  following,  which  were  adduced  by  a 
Sussex  labourer  against  a  sceptic  :  "Look  at  poor 
Muster  S ,  how  hard  he  were  a  dying  ;  poor 
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sool,  he  could  not  die  oqj  way,  till  neighbour 

Puttick  found  out  bow  it  wer.    '  Matter  B ,' 

saja  he, '  je  be  lyiug  ou  geame  fBatban,  mon, 
burelj ;'  «ud  so  he  wer.  So  we  took'n  out  o' 
bed  aud  iaid'n  on  the  floore,  and  he  pretty  soon 
died  then  !"  The  last  thing  a  uan  longs  to  eat 
aeems  to  be  pigeon.  A  very  respectable  farmer's 
wife  being  ajiplied  to  for  some  pigeons  which  a 
sick  man  fancied  he  could  eat,  said,  "  Ali !  poor 
fellow,  is  he  so  far  gone  ?  A  pigeon  is  generally 
aloMMit  the  last  thing  they  want.  I  have  supplied 
many  a  one  for  the  like  purpose."  If  a  pigeon 
is  seen  sitting  on  a  tree,  or  enters  a  house,  or 
from  being  wild  grows  tame,  that  is  a  sicn  of 
detth.  If  any  bird  flics  into  a  room  and  out 
again  by  an  open  window,  that  is  a  sign  of 
death  among  the  inmates  of  the  house.  The 
soul  may  be  seen  going  out  as  a  steam  or  a  blue 
vapour  about  five  minutes  after  death.  Then 
every  lock  in  the  house,  of  boxes  as  well  as  of 
doora,  should  be  uuf listened.  It  used  to  be 
thought  that  the  first  pains  of  purgatory  were 
inflicted  by  the  squeezing  of  the  soul  between 
the  hinges,  and  that  leaving  doors  and  lids  un- 
locked and  open  caused  to  the  departing  a  free, 
painless  escape.  The  lingering  look  of  a  mother's 
love  upon  a  dying  child,  ])revents  the  fleeting  of 
its  aoiu,  and  the  child  struggles  in  vain  to  die, 
till  the  compassionate  eyes  of  the  mother  are 
averted. 

That  b  an  eye  of  hdiness ;  but  there  is  also 
the  evil  eye,  which  causes  death.  An  old  woman 
had  a  rosary  of  lucky  stones — that  is  to  say,  of 
stones  witn  holes  in  them — hung  up  in  her 
cottage.  She  owned  unwillingly  to  a  friendly 
ladv  uiat  it  was  meant  for  protection  against  the 
evil  eye.  "  Whv,  Nanny,"  said  the  lady,  "  you 
surely  don't  believe  in  witches  now-a-days?" 
" No!  I  don't  say  'at  I  do ;  but  certainly  i' 
former  times  there  teas  wizzards  and  buzzards, 
and  them  sort  o'  things."  "Well,"  answered 
the  lady,  laughing,  "  but  you  surely  don't  think 
there  are  any  now  ?"  "  No !  1  dion't  say  'at 
ther'  are ;  but  I  do  believe  in  a  yevil  eye."  As 
to  the  old  lady's  buzzards,  there  is  a  story  in 
Yorkshire  of  an  ignorant  person  being  asked  if 
he  ever  said  his  prayers,  who  repeated  them  as 
follows : 

"  From  vitchM  aud  wizaidfl  and  long^Uil'd  buz- 
zards, 
And  creeping  things  that  roo  in  hedge-bottoms, 
Qood  Locd  ddiver  us." 

Then  again  there  are  to  be  remembered,  as  paxt 
of  the  popular  faith  of  the  ignonnt,  thu  legends 
stiU  attacned  to  rocks,  and  streams,  and  churches. 
Breedon  church,  in  Lincolnshire,  stands  alone  on 
the  top  of  a  high  hill  with  the  viUage  at  its  foot. 
They  began  building  it  within  the  village  till 
they  changed  the  site,  because  every  night  the 
stones  laid  durmg  the  dav  were  carried  up 
to  the  hill  top  by  doves.  Tiie  site  and  name  of 
Winwick  church  was  decided  by  a  pig  who  every 
night  came  cryiag  wee-wide  1  wee-wick!  and 
carried  the  stones  in  his  mouth  from  the  wrong 
place  selected,  to  the  ground  hallowed  by  St. 
Oswald's  death.  The  devil  built  the  bridge  at 
Kirkby  Lonsdale,  and  the  pictui-esque  stones  in 


the  stream  below  are  those  which  he  was  carry- 
ing in  his  apron  when  its  string  broke.  At 
I'ecl,  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  a  witch  with  a  basin 
of  water  said  once  that  the  herring  fleet  would 
not  return.  Every  ship  was  lost,  aud  she  was 
rolled  down  hill  in  a  barrel  set  with  snikes.  The 
grass  has  never  grown  since,  ou  the  barrel's 
track,  and  to  this  day  you  may  "  see  the  mark 
all  down."  The  "Welsh  peasant  hears  spirit- 
bounds,  the  Crou  Aimwn,  wlien  the  storm  sounds 
over  the  mountains.  Sometimes  swelling  like 
the  bay  of  a  bloodhound,  the  nearer  they  are  to 
a  man  the  less  their  voice,  and  the  further  the 
louder.  The  shriek  of  the  Cyoeraeth  is  often 
heard.  She  is  the  hag  of  the  mist,  who  sits  in 
the  mountaiu  fog,  with  torn  dishevelled  hair, 
lank  arms  and  claws,  long  black  teeth  in  her 
corpse-like  face,  and  leathery  bat's- wings.  Her 
name  means  cold  grief,  and  her  wail  freezes  the 
blood  of  those  who  hear  it.  Sometimes  she 
flaps  her  wings  against  the  window-pane,  and 
moans  the  name  of  one  within  who  has  been 
marked  for  death.  It  is  this  hag  who  cuts  the 
torrent  beds  by  di-opping,  when  she  is  about  to 
settle  on  a  moontam,  the  huge  stones  she 
carries  in  her  cloak  as  ballast  when  she  flies.  In 
some  parts  of  South  Wales,  this  hag  has  no  sway, 
but  it  is  Breuhin  Llwyd,  the  grey  king,  who 
sits  ever  silent  in  the  mist.  There  is  a  Welsh 
fairy,  the  Pwcca,  that  is  seen  constantly  upon 
the  moor  in  the  form  of  a  handful  of  loose  dried 
grass  rolling  before  the  wind.  Even  upon  a 
wisp  of  dead  grass  will  the  fancy  be  set  rolling. 
Miss  Costello  tells  a  Pyreneau  legend  which  de- 
tects the  spirit  of  the  Lord  of  Orthez  in  two 
straws  movmg  on  the  floor. 

The  fancy  must  and  will  work.  The 
whole  world  is  full  of  wonders  that  reveal 
tlje  divine  glory  and  goodness.  Life  is  full 
of  strange  problems,  of  entanglements  of 
love  aud  enmity,  of  days  of  mirth  and  weep- 
ing, that  engross  attention  from  all  powers 
of  the  mind  and  soul.  While  we  are  ignorant, 
we  link  rehgLon  to  such  fanciful  opinions  as 
those  of  whicli  a  handful  has  been  shaken  out 
on  this  leaf  of  paper.  Teach  folks  a  little 
better ;  let  their  fancy,  thriving  upon  diet  whole- 
some and  abundant,  be  the  steady  helper  to 
them,  that  it  may  add  its  quickening  innuence 
to  their  pleasure  and  their  work  here,  and  be- 
come their  hope  for  the  hereafter.  Superstition 
will  soon  vanish.  All  that  is  poetry  in  folk- 
lore may  abide  while  there  is  literature  in  oiu 
country.  As  superstition,  it  degrades  :  as  poetry, 
it  raises  us.    I*  or, 

Shakspeare's  self,  with  ev'ry  garland  crown'd, 

Flew  to  those  fairy  climes  bis  fancy  sheen, 
In  musing  hour  ;  his  wayward  sisters  found, 

And  with  their  terrors  drest  the  magic  scene. 
From  them  he  sung,  when,  'mid  his  bold  design, 

Before  the  Scot,  afflicted  and  aghast, 
The  shadowy  kings  of  Banquo's  fated  line 

Through  the  dark  cave  in  gleamy  pageant  passed. 

But  it  is  not  worth  while  to  drag  a  dying  man 
out  of  his  bed  because  we  fancy  he  is  Iving  upon 
game  feathers,  or  to  go  into  a  churcn  at  mid- 
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night  and  steal  a  minute  cutting  of  lead  from 
each  diamond  pane  of  its  windows,  that  we 
may  make  of  such  cuttings  a  heart  of  lead  for 
cure  of  sickness.  There  is  too  much  of  the 
heart  of  lead,  too  little  of  the  golden  heart  that 
brings  men  health,  in  such  creaulity. 


THE  BUCKINGHAMSHIRE  MAN. 

A  BULLET  that  "had  really  killed  a  man" 
at  Waterloo,  was  one  of  my  playthings  when 
a  boy. 

That  bullet  was  as  terrible  in  my  eyes,  and 
as  much  a  fetish,  as  the  spotted  snake  that "  had 
really  killed  a  man"  in  India,  that  we  kept  in 
spirits  in  a  long  bottle  on  the  top  of  a  book- 
case. As  that  snake  represented  in  mine  eyes 
the  whole  India  of  snakes,  cane  bnikes,  jungle 
clumps,  plain  and  mountain,  Deccan  ana  Pun- 
jab, From  Cashmere  to  Cape  Comorin,  so  was 
that  dull  little  battered  leaden  bullet  a  sort  of  little 
sphere  which  became  transparent  as  I  looked, 
and  disclosed  embattled  nations,  in  all  the 
shock  and  grapple  of  mortal  contest,  or  pour- 
ing alom^  in  neadlong  ro\it,  -with  torn  co- 
lours, broken  weapons,  and  shattered  gun-car- 
riages. 

My  next  step,  after  a  personal  taste  of  sinde 
combat  at  school,  was  to  discover  a  man  who 
had  really  been  in  a  battle.  I  found  him  in  no 
less  a  person  than  our  old  gardener,  who  did 
not  seem  to  be  especially  proud  of  it,  and  took 
it  very  much  as  a  matter  of  course.  There 
was  nothing  specially  divine  about  the  man  as 
he  leant  on  his  spade,  cleaned  it  with  a  wooden 
scraper,  and  put  a  fresh  plug  of  tobacco  in  his 
cheek ;  no  special  lustre  lit  his  eye  :  lie  had  been 
"  baptised  in  fire,"  as  Napoleon  called  it.  Now 
I  saw  no  special  result  produced  by  such  a 
ceremony,  but  it  is  all  in  him,  I  thought,  full 
of  my  Thermopylses  and  Marathons,  Bannock- 
bums  and  Zutphens,  and  my  shocks  of  spears 
and  clouds  of  arrows — it  is  all  in  him.  He  is 
as  a  cask  of  very  precious  liquor,  and  I  am  the 
spigot  that  is  to  let  it  out.  I  shall  now  know 
what  I  have  long  thirsted  to  know — the  feelings 
of  one's  first  battle,  and  the  details  of  what  is 
actually  done. 

"  Ranger,"  said  I,  with  all  the  earnestness  of 
fourteen,  talking  to  him  as  if  he  was  on  oath, 
"  did  you  ever  shoot  a  man  in  battle  ?" 

This  I  thought  was  quietly  breaking  the 
ground,  and  laying  it  open  for  inuumerable  tales 
of  bloodshed.  He  spoke,  after  a  minute,  during 
which  he  looked  down  at  the  fresh  mould,  then 
up  at  the  blue  sky. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  Master  Joe,  not  as  I 
exactly  knows  on  ;  but  I've  fired  into  the  thick 
on  'em  a  score  of  times." 

I  was  disappointed  at  the  time,  and  began  to 
suspect  there  was  no  poetry  in  life  if  it  was  not 
to  be  found  in  a  battle  ;  but  when  I  began  to  turn 
it  over,  1  think  the  answer  was  not  so  bad. 

Yes,  into  tlie  thick  on  'em.  I  can  see  *em 
now — rows  of  broad-topped  shakos  and  red  side- 
plumes,  and  eyes  and  mouths,  fierce,  black  with 


biting  the  cartridges.  Twist  and  ram  the  grape. 
Fire  !  one  man  falls  on  his  knees — 8"X)ther  stag- 
gers ;  and  two  more  hide  their  eyes ;  for,  they 
arc  shot  in  the  face.  Closing  up  to  the  front, 
fresh  men  step  in  their  places.    Charge  !  away 

?Des  the  level  line  of  bayonet  with  three  cheers, 
he  French  reel — they  break.     The  colours  are 
taken — they  fly — victory ! 

True,  I  have  ludicrous  images  of  the  Finsbury 
volunteers,  of  their  ramshackled  march,  their  in- 
termittent fire,  the  ravages  they  make  of  poultry 
in  their  marches,  of  their  general  cumbrous  and 
inefficient  look.  No  wonder  the  local  militia 
used  to  be  called  "  The  Locusts,"  for  they 
cleared  the  country.  Then  the  Yeomanry,  and 
their  dusty  triumphal  entrance  once  a  year  into 
Diddleton,  shall  I  ever  forget  ?  No  charge  of 
Cromwell's  could  have  emptied  more  saddles 
than  a  wheeling  manoeuvre  used  to  on  field- 
days  ;  and  as  for  the  fat  major,  how  his  hat  used 
to  blow  ofi",  and  liow  the  colonel's  horse,  if  he 
ever  dismounted,  used  always  to  break  away ! 
How  hot  and  dusty  they  always  were,  how  they 
seemed  bursting  through  tlieir  dragoon- tail 
jackets,  how  those  huge  swords  used  to  chink 
about  the  streets,  how  the  gallant  men  used  to 
bray  and  drink  !  The  city,  while  the  Yeomanry 
were  there,  seemed  as  if  it  had  just  been  sacked 
in  a  most  comfortable  way. 

A  good  old  country  gentleman  I  once  knew 
told  three  times  a  day  for  forty  years  his  ad- 
ventures when  he  served  in  the  City  Light  Horse 
Volunteers,  a  gallant  corps,  indeed,  of  City  men, 
light  perhaps  on  horseback,  but  I  should  thiuk 
unsurpassably  heavy  in  conversation,  to  judge 
by  my  friend.  He  lived  in  his  early  heroism,  left 
his  sword  and  sabretasche  hung  up  in  his  study 
to  provoke  remarks,  had  regular  traps  and  means 
to  lead  on  to  his  stories,  and  always  began  them 
by  swelling  out  his  chest,  perking  up  his  chin, 
and  saying,  "  I  once  drew  my  sword  in  defence 
of  my  country."  His  forced  march  to  Ealing 
(like  Major  Sturgeon's)  surpassed  Napoleon's 
attack  of  Lodi,  and  the  return  to  Hackney  was 
something  like  the  retreat  from  Moscow, 
only  shorter,    and    in  the   summer.     If   that 

fallant  corps — and  I  say  it  advisedly — had 
ad  the  opportunities  the  regulars  had,  they 
would  have  done  gallant  things,  but  they 
hadn't. 

The  other  day  I  chanced  to  meet  an  old 
militiaman  who  was  great  in  the  old  days, 
and  in  the  bygone  glories  of  Howe  and  the 
Dukes  of  Buckingham.  I  met  him  in  a  railway 
carriage  thus : 

I  was  on  my  way  to  Ireland,  to  establish  a 
company  for  "Dramtng  the  Bogs  of  Allan  in 
search  of  a  Danish  Treasure,"  which  had  been  re- 
commended to  me  as  a  good  thing  to  invest 
money  in. 

I  had  refused  to  buy  an  "  illustrious  Moore ;"  I 
had  been  driven  at  "  by  your  leave"  by  plough- 
ing perambulating  truclcs  full  of  luggage ;  I  had 
had  my  ticket  nipped  by  something  between  a 
dentist's  key  and  a  cork-presser  ;  I  had  at  last 
taken  my  seat  in  a  second-class  carriage,  ar- 
ranged my  plaid,  and  laid  my  Times  in  a  sort  of 
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Freemason's  apron  over  my  kueea,  and  was  getting 
all  ataut.  The  day  was  burning  and  golden,  the 
sky  blue  and  spotless,  except  where  white 
clouds  billowed  and  toppled  aoout  like  poised 
avalanches.  The  bell  rang,  the  guard  waved  his 
red  flag,  we  were  off  with  a  hiss  and  trample, 
and  a  pulsation  as  of  some  giant's  heart. 

I  settle  myself  down  in  the  spare  box  of  a  car- 
riage, I  establish  a  treaty  and  alliance  of  legs 
with  the  Buckinghamshire  man,  who  I  find  has 
been  a  militiaman,  which  is  a  tie  between  us. 
Lady's-maid,  sallow  and  waxy  with  sitting  up 
late  at  night,  cheerless,  for  ladies  coming 
home  from  gay  parties,  subsides  into  a  stupor 
of  rest,  in  tne  comer.  The  drummer — such  a 
drummer ! — a  little  pink-faced  boy,  say  about  four- 
teen, frank,  at  his  ease,  with  iiis  great  buff  belt, 
■with  brass  scutchconed  buckle,  lying  before  him 
on  a  vacant  seat,  with  his  knapsack,  only  num- 
bered with  name.  No.  of  conipanv,  and  detach- 
ment. How  Una  and  discipuned,  and  almost 
gentlemanlike,  he  looks  with  his  black  trousers 
slived  with  red  cord,  and  his  little  scarlet  frock, 
fringed  white  at  the  shoulders,  and  striped  and 
epauletted  with  white  lace,  studded  with  blue 
fleur-de-lis  reminiscences  of  Cressy  and  Agin- 
court,  and  our  old  French  claim. 

The  Buckinghamshire  man,  in  an  energetic 
and  robust  way,  announced  himself  to  me  as 
having  been  for  thirty-five  years  watchman  of 
Olney  parish,  sheep-shearer,  brewer,  and  guide  to 
Cowper's  cottage,  where  the  poet  kept  his 
tame  hares  ana  wrote  the  hymns,  and  other 
curiosities.  He  was  a  cheery,  i-uddy,  large-made 
man,  with  eyes  of  washed-out  blue,  large,  round, 
and  staring;  in  his  gestures,  demonstrative, 
stamping,  and  redundantly  energetic. 

But  I  must  go  back  to  the  starting.  Ching, 
clang !  ching,  clang!  ching,  clang !  went  the 
Eustou-squarc  bell.  Whew !  whew !  whew !  went 
the  guard's  whistle.  Another  drummer-boy, 
with  two  medab  at  the  breast  of  his  scarlet 
coat,  who  had  come  to  see  his  younger  comrade 
cIT,  thrust  hb  hand  in  at  the  window  to  give  him 
a  last  shake. 

"  Good-by,  Tom,"  said  the  rough,  kind  strip- 
ling, "  and  take  care  when  you  get  to  the  station 
to  go  straight  home,  and  don't  let  any  blackguard 
get  your  money  out  of  you ;  get  to  your  hither 
and  mother,  then  you  are  all  right.  Think  of 
the  regiment.  Mind  and  write  to  the  drum- 
major.' 

A  demon-thirsting  scream  gave  the  signal. 

"  Good-by,  Tom,'^  said  the  lad. 

"  Gkx>d-by,  Jack,"  said  the  boy. 

The  little  fellow  would  have  liked  to  cry,  but 
he  was  a  soldier,  and  a  soldier's  son,  and  he  didn't 
like,  80  be  gave  a  rather  rueful  look  at  the 
blank,  square  window — no  kind,  sturdy  face  there 
now-— find  to  hide  his  faint  heart  set  to  work 
buckling  up  and  arranging  his  great,  square, 
black  Imapsack,  on  whichnis  name,  "Thomas 
Wilson,  Scot*  Fusiliers,  27,  3rd  Company,"  was 
inscribed  in  great  white  letters.  Then  he 
shifted  bis  linen  bag,  or  haversack,  Avhich  was 
slung  at  his  aide  by  a  linen  belt  passing  over  his 
shoulder ;  then  he  adjusted  his  smart  foraging- . 


cup,  with  the  strap  on  his  lip,  and  loosened,  just 
to  feel  he  was  out  of  Trafalgsir-square  barracks, 
his  white  buckskin  belt  with  the  brass  badge  of 
a  buckle.  He  was  not  going  to  compromise  the 
character  of  the  army  among  civilians. 

We  passed  out  of  the  great  shadows  of  the 
station  tunnel  that  fell  on  tlic  white  page  of  the 
book  I  was  reading  like  the  broad  shadow  of  some 
evil  angel's  hand.  Champ,  champ  !  rattle,  rattle  ! 
like  the  roar  of  a  million  of  Attila's  cavalry 
chafing  at  our  heels— a  battling,  angry  din  that 
deafens  and  excites — we  breiik  out  into  the  free 
light. 

Now,  no  noise  but  the  gentle  puff  of  the 
engine  far  away,  and  the  white  cfoud  at  the 
window,  as  of  the  great  Manitou  of  the  tcaim  a 
nomen,  breathing,  sleeping  on  this  pleasant 
autumn  day,  high  in  heaven  as  his  spirit  life. 
Now,  no  brooding,  noisy  darkness,  but  a  broad 
column  of  light  like  that  of  a  sudden  resurrection, 
or  as  the  sunshine  comes  to  us  out  of  the  grave  of 
an  eclipse.  We  settled  ourselves  to  our  places 
for  the  next  forty  miles'  rush  and  roll,  and  the 
great  white  clouas  of  steam  floated  round  us  as 
if  we  were  being  borne  on  the  Hindoo  image-car 
of  Paradise  to  the  gardens  of  Lidia. 

We  began  to  settle ;  the  lady's-maid  took  out 
a  limp,  ill-used  novel ;  the  drummer  began,  with 
true  boy's  hunger,  to  pinch  suspiciously  certain 
projections  in  lushaversackthatseemededible;  the 
Buckinghamshire  man's  eyes  fixed  intently  on  him 
with  mmgled  admiration,  sympathy,  wonder,  and 
sagacity.  He  was  eminently  sociaole,  and  began 
the  conversation  at  once  by  aiming  a  playful 
blow  at  the  drununer's  chest,  and  asking  a  ques- 
tion so  abruptly,  and  in  such  a  deep  chest  voice, 
that  it  sounded  like  a  blow  too ; 

"  Isn't  a  volunteer  better  than  two  pressed 
men,  youn^ter?"  said  the  Bucksman,  as  if 
contradicted  and  put  out. 

Tom  laughed,  and  said  he  rather  thought  so. 
"  This  is  a  queer  card,"  thought  he,  and  looked 
so. 

"  I  say,"  said  Bucks  (let  us  call  him  Bucks 
for  shortness),  with  a  sorrowful  shake  of  his 
rusty  hat  and  grizzled  hair,  at  the  same  time 
wetting  his  lips  to  show  that  he  was  goin^  to 
begin,  "those  were  nice  ones  at  that  public- 
house  with  your  comrade  there  and  the 
other  soldiers.  Oh !  they  were  bad  ones,  bad 
lot." 

"  Yes,  they  were,"  said  Tom,  in  a  neat,  dis- 
ciplined voice,  recognising  Bucks  as  having  been 
together  at  the  "  ale-us"  before  starting. 

"  Verv  bad  lot ;  I  should  be  soiry  to  see  sons 
of  mine  like  those  gentlemen  with  the  pack  of 
cards.  Did  you  see  one  of  them  pull  the  ser- 
geant's sword  and  make  a  slash  in  fun  at  himL 
Oh !  they  were  bad  ones.  I  was  sorry  to  see  it. 
Bad  ones,  bad  ones." 

Bucks  relapsed  into  silence  after  this  simple 
homily  on  virtue,  and  proceeded  with  his  stanng 
blue  eyes  to  take  a  careful  inventory  of  the 
drummer's  fantastic  dress  from  ton  to  toe  :  his 
scarlet  coat,  a  little  purple  and  faaed  in  places, 
its  long  stripes  of  dull  white  lace  workea  with 
blue  fleur-de-lis  (strange  tradition  of  the  old 
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Aeincourt  quarrel),  his  stiff  collar,  with  its  ruff 
ofblue  and  white  lace,  his  neat  belt  and  shining 
brass,  and  his  soldierly  trousers  of  black,  corded 
down  the  seams  with  red.  Bucks  never  seemed 
to  have  enoua;li  of  it. 

"  This  is  tlic  stuff  to  make  a  soldier,"  said  he, 
suddenly,  with  intense  enthusiasm,  such  as  men 
who  remember  the  old  Trench  wars  and  volun- 
teering days  can  only  feel  now  it  is  the  fashion 
to  be  philosophic  and  cosmopolitan,  "  Wert  in 
the  Crimear,  lad,  eh  P  Did'st  box  the  Rooshians, 
ladP" 

"  No,"  said  Tom,  stoutly  and  honestly,  "  but 
that  comrade  of  mine,  who  you  saw  shake  hands 
with  me,  was,  and  was  wounded,  too.  The  baud, 
you  know,  carry  off  the  wouuded." 

"  Look  at  thas  lad  now !"  said  Bucks,  address- 
ing every  one,  and  proudly,  as  if  he  were  his 
father,  with  stentorian  voice,  hitting  his  cor- 
duroyed thigh  violently  with  his  clenched  fist, 
"  I  saw,  last  week  as  ever  was,  a  regiment  pass 
through  Tring  with  a  drummer-boy  no  bigger 
than  ham,  and  tliey  slopped  at  the  public  house 
the  Malt  Shovel,  in  Tring,  where  I  was  hewing. 
Lor'  bless  you  !  what  a  stir  the  farmers  made 
with  t'  lad.  I  do  believe  if  he  could  have  eaten 
gold  they'd  have  given  it  the  little  lad."  (-V11 
this  our  honest  friend  spoke  as  if  he  was  chewing 
every  word,  forte  e  molto  staccato.)  "  Bread 
and  cheese,  good  Lord !  I  should  think  so ;  good 
strong  ale  (six  bushels  to  the  barrel),  and  rattling 
good  double  Gloucester  till  he  could  not  eat  any 
more.  I thoughtthey'dhavemadehimdeaddniuk, 
but  the  brave  boy  (he  was  the  bugler)  pushed 
back  the  glass  at  last,  and  said,  as  stout  as  a 
lion, 

"  Thankee,  gentlemen,  all  the  same,  l>ut  I'll 
take  no  more,  or  I  shall  not  be  able  to  do  my  duty 
to-morrow — ^thank  you  all  the  same."  And  he 
DID  NOT,  for  all  the  pressing.  Ah !  'twas  a 
brave  bugler  lad,  that  was." 

The  drummer  was  intensely  interested,  and 
unconsciously,  as  Bucks  spoke,  kept  unbuckling 
his  knapsack  by  a  nervous  restlessness  of 
fingers. 

"  Well,  next  day,"  went  on  Bucks,  "  I  saw 
this  bugler  go  up  to  the  sergeant,  who  had 
stopped  his  week's  money  to  prevent  his  spend- 
ing it.  It  was  all  in  kindness  of  the  sergeant, 
but  still  ho  had  no  business  to  do  it." 

"  No  sergeant  had  no  business,"  said  Tom, 
determinedly  ;  "  a  sergeant  can't  interfere  with 
the  boy's  pay  unless  he  has  behaved  bad." 

"  Well,  continued  Bucks,  encouraged,  " the 
bugler  boy  went  up  to  him,  beave  as  a  lion" 
(roars  so  that  the  lady's-maid  drop  the 
limp  novel,  thinking  there  is  a  collision,  and 
henceforward  listens  like  a  wise  woman), 
" '  Why  have  you  stopped  my  pay,  sergeant  ?' 
said  he. 

"  The  sergeant  said,  '  Never  vtm  mind,  boy.' 

"  But  he  said,  '  I  toUl  mind.  I'll  have  my 
fair  money.' 

"  Then  the  sergeant  said,  '  I'll  report  you.' 

"  But  the  drummer  went  on  saying,  '  If  you 
don't  give  me  the  money,  I'll  report  ^onf,  ser- 
geant.' 


"  Then  the  sergeant,  in  liis  burning  rage  and 
furious  spite,  called  out  to  pnother  boy  to 
sound  thobugle,  and  ho  did  it — sounded  a  sound, 
but  rather  weak  and  poor  like,  and  the  men  who 
were  by,  laughed,  ana  tapped  their  muskets  on 
the  floor.  Then  the  boy  stood  up  again  as  bold 
as  a  hero,  and  said,  '  Is  that  the  way  you  sound 
a  sound  ?  .  Give  it  me !'  And  he  tooK  the  bugle, 
and  blew  such  a  sound,  so  clear  and  true,  it  waa 
good  indeed  to  hear.  He  said,  '  This  is  the  way, 
sergeant,  to  blow  the  bugle-call !' "  Imagine  this 
story  told  in  a  jovial,  unflinching  crescendo  of 
voice,  ending  with  a  complete  burat  that  stunned 
us. 

We  all  laughed,  which  encouraged  Bucks,  and 
made  him  ten  times  noisier  and  redder.  His 
face  now  was  a  burning  coal  —  he  may 
have  been  drinking.  He  now  amused  himself 
by  going  over  all  the  boy's  accoutrements. 
"  This,"  says  he,  "  is  where  you  put  your  clean 
sliirts  in  for  home,  your  pipeclay,  and  your 
brushes ;  this  is  for  your  prog ;"  and  so  on, 
touching  each  article  like  a  showman  as  he 
went. 

"  Did  you  ever  put  your  head  in  a  beehive  ?" 
said  Bucks,  turning  sharp  round  on  me. 

"  No,"  said  I,  smiling,  and  watching  his  light 
blue  Saxon  eyes  and  inflammatory  face. 

"  Well,  then,  that's  just  the  feeHng  I  have  in 
my  ears  after  being  a  bit  in  Londoil — danged, 
dirty,  noisy  place !  How  glad  I  shall  be  to  get 
back  to  Olney !  I've  worn  this,"  said  ne, 
touching  the  boy's  red  uniform,  "  though  you 
wouldn't  think  it." 

"  You  have  ?"  said  I,  with  an  expectant  sur- 
prise, which  was  as  good  as  saying,  "  Let  us  hear, 
then,  all  about  it." 

Bucks  began  by  clenching  both  his  red  fists, 
and  placing  them  firmly  on  his  two  knees  ;  then, 
putting  his  head  on  one  side,  he  opened  fire 
thus: 

"  I  was  in  the  Bucks  Militia  myself  when  I 
wor  eighteen — yes,  I  wor — eighteen  as  never 
comes  agin,  when  one  doesn't  care  for  the  king 
on  his  tiironc,  not  us  !'  (Violently,  though  no 
one  interrupted  him,  but  liis  nature  was  com- 
bative.) "I  remember  when  the  old  Dook  of 
Buckingham,  father  of  the  present  dook  (he's 
not  worth  a  bad  farthing  now),  reviewed  eight 
hundred  of  us  in  the  great  park  at  Stowe.  He 
was  a  big  man,  he  was,  a  rattling  good  waggon- 
load  of  stuff,  lie  was."  (Laugh.)  "  Seventeen 
stone,  if  he  weighed  a  honoce,  gentlemen.  He 
used  to  come  in  his  open  yellow  barouche  every 
parade  day,  and  have  his  two  greys  (he  always 
drove  greys),  drawn  up  with  their  two  noses 
exiMstly  opposite  the  two  big  drums"  (di^  bis 
two  hands  into  two  typical  places  on  his  two 
tliiglis),  "  so  as  to  accustom  'em  to  tho  noise,  so 
as  tney  shouldn't  never  shy.  Yes,  I  remember  as 
well  as  if  it  was  yesterday  the  speech  he  made 
to  us  the  last  review  day — ah,  as  well  aa  if  it  was 
yesterday !  I  was  only  eighteen  then."  (Tone 
of  manly  regret  not  inoommendable).  "  Tliis  is 
what  he  said,  said  tlie  dook  :  '  Officers  and  men 
of  the  regiment  of  the  Royal  Bucks  Militia,  I 
thank  you  heartily  for  the  admirable  manner  you 
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have  condaoted  Tonraclves  under  arms'  (so  we 
had — we  had  all  presented  arms  when  the 
dook  came  on  the  ground),  '  and  I  imite  you 
all  to  dinner  this  afternoon  in  a  tent  in  my  park ; 
mod  all  those  who  have  fathers,  mothers,  sisters, 
or  sweethearts,  let  them  brincf  them  with  them. 
Officers  and  men  of  the  Royw  Bucks  Militia,  I 
wish  vou  farewell  and  good  appetite !'  " 

"  6ravo  !"  said  I. 

"Ah,  bravo,  indeed!"  said  Bucks.  "That 
was  acting  like  a  king — and  ay,  he  was  a  king ! — 
uui  we  all  went.  Every  man  jack  of  us  had  as 
mnch  roast-beef  and  plum-puading  as  he  could 
eat :  pood  streaky  beef,  too,  and  jolly  good 
|wdding,  plenty  of  plums,  and  a  auart  of  strong 
ale — Burton — that  woidd  stand  oy  itself;  and 
every  one  had  a  pound  and  a  half  of  it  to  Ids 
own  cheek,  besides  a  large  three-comer  cocked- 
bat  slice  to  take  home  for  one's  friend  or 
Bwe^heart.  I  took  mine  h(»ne  to  a  sick 
brother." 

"  Good,"  said  1 ;  "that  showed  the  heart  in 
the  right  place,  that  did."  Drummer's  eyes 
kindle  at  the  memory  of  pudding— pudding 
being  a  sort  of  divinity  with  boys.  Then, 
ashamed  of  being  caught  worsliipping  pudding, 
he  looked  at  his  red-corded  trousers,  and  ar- 
rayed his  belt. 

Bucks  continued  stormier  than  ever.  "  Well, 
and  every  man  of  us  militia  had  a  sort  of  flower- 
pot thing  to  put  his  grub  in,  and  a  cup — a  new 
tin  cup — to  each  one  for  his  malt  liquor." 

"  Mucli  speaking  ?"  I  threw  in. 

"  Lor'  bless  you! '  said  Bucks,  "I  should  think 
10— toastesses  and  cheering  and  stamping.  How 
I  got  home  to  Bucks  /  don't  know,  but  I  did 
it  in  time  by  zig-aagging  all  through  Stowe 
Park  and  the  long  avenue. 

"  Lor* !  to  hear  the  sncech-making  in  the  red- 
striped  tent  and  in  the  hou;se,  both  at  the  same 
time,  two  or  throe  rising  at  once.  It  was 
darned  good  fun,  I  can  tell  ye.  (Slaps  his 
knee,  the  nap  of  which  many  thousand  previous 
slaps  have  altogether  removed,  and  douoling  up 
witn  a  colicky  chuckle  that  was  almost  too  mucn 
for  him,  at  wluch  the  limp,  pale  lady's-maid 
smiled  dolefully,  and  in  a  way  that  implied 
sumJcs  were  irmigious,  unbeseeming,  and  un- 
genteel).  "Speech-making! /should  rather  think 
there  was,  and  plenty  of  it,  all  under  the  flags, 
in  the  marquis,  as  they  called  the  tent  set  up 
on  purpose  for  us  to  dine  in,  near  the  Flaying 
House,  as  it  was  called,  where  the  deer  killed  in 
the  park  used  to  be  prepared ;  and  every  time  a 
toast  was  drunk  the  yeomanry  guns  fired  three 
times"  (shakes  his  head) — "yes  they  did.  Then 
the  dook  gave  the  best  men  prizes  for  running 
in  sacks,  ^rinnine  through  a  collar,  shooting  at 
a  target,  dipping  for  sixpences  in  treacle,  and  all 
sorts  of  pastime,  that  the  gentry  likes  to  see  the 
tenantry  bosy  about  in  these  gtua  days." 

"  That  was  doing  it  like  a  king,"  said  L 

"  What  fun !"  cried  Drummer  Tom, 

"  It  wu  doing  it  like  a  king,"  said  Bucks  ; 
"and  he  wor  a  King:  more  than  another  dook 
I  know  of  was  he  who  was  pelted  with  what  1 
should  not  like  to  mention"  (dreadfully  myste- 


rious) "in  the  streets  of  Buckingham,  and  he 
then  swore  he  would  do  for  the  place,  amd  make 
the  grass  grow  in  the  streets." 

"And  30  it  did,"  said  I;  " when  I  last  saw 
it;  it  was  fast  asleep,  was  Buckingham,  and 
snoring." 

"  Yes,  the  dook  he  moved  the  'sizes,"  said 
Bucks,  fiercely,  "  and  all  that,  to  Aylesbury,  to 
pay  them  out.  Dear  me,  what  a  grand  place 
btowe  was  in  the  old  days !  It  was  a  rcg'lar 
little  kingdom,  was  Stowe,  shut  in  with  a  ring 
fence,  south  front  nine  hundred  and  sixteen 
feet  from  east  to  west — I've  paced  it  a  tliousand 
times — and  massy  stone  lions,  and  Corinthian 
statuaries,  and  all  that,  and  picters,  and  hun- 
dreds of  weight  of  books,  and  water,  and  green 
turf,  and  bushes,  and  a  flight  of  thirty-one  steps 
from  the  entrance  to  the  lawn.  It  wor  beau- 
tiful. You  never  clapped  eyes  on — no,  that  yon 
didn't " 

"  I  suppose  you  know  Bucks  well  ?"  said  I. 

"  Ah !  that  I  do,"  said  Bucks,  "  and  enough, 
too,  E-isborongh,  and  Leighton  Buzzard,  and 
Berkhampsteaa,  and  Wendover,  and  High  Wy- 
combe (good  ale  there),  and  Beaconsfield,  and 
Wobum,  and  Newport  PagnelL  Bucks,  too! 
You  should  see  the  gdt  swan  in  the  Town-hall 
how  it  used  to  shine  on  market  days." 

"  What,  after  the  fall  of  Stowe  ?"  I  inquired. 

"No,"  said  Bucks — "no,  no,  sur,  long  ago; 
and  I  knows  Olney  too,  well,  that  I  do.  I've  been 
watchman  there,  man  and  boy,  thirty  years. 
You've  heard  of  Muster  Cowper,  the  poet  ?" 

"  Of  course  I  have,  and  his  Olney  Hymns, 
too,"  said  I. 

Bucks  (enraptured)  cried,  "  Yes,  yes,  and 
Mrs.  Unwin,  and  the  pet  hares,  and  all  on  'em  ! 
Well,  I  show  gentlemen  and  ladies  the  house 
and  summer-house  where  he  used  to  write,  and 
garden,  and  where  the  Throckmortons,  who  were 
his  friends,  used  to  live.  The  Ouse,  you  know, 
runs  through  Olney." 

"  It  was  a  melancholy,  dull  place  for  a  melan- 
choly man  to  go  to,"  said  I. 

Bucks  took  no  notice  of  this  remark,  but  broke 
fresh  ground.  "  We  have  had  a  powerful  lot  of 
fires,"  said  he — "  incendiary  fires — in  Olney  :  a 
dozen  cottages  or  more  burnt  down  in  a  year  or 
two." 

"  That's  a  bad  job,"  said  Drummer  Tom. 

"  It  is  a  bad  job,"  said  Bucks.  "  How  they 
goes  and  breaks  out  I  don't  know,  and  nobody 
knows ;  but  we  must  try  and  get  at  the  bottom 
of  it,  we  must.  There  is  no  ill-will  between 
master  and  men,  not  as  I  know  of — (stops  a 
moment  and  slaps  his  knee) — "  the  whole  thing  is 
a  mystary,  a  perfect  mystary.  P'r'aps  it's  the 
gipsies." 

"  You've  seen  hard  work,  I  should  say,  to 
judge  by  your  face,"  said  I. 

"  Ay  i  that  I  have,  sir.  I  tell  you  what,  sir, 
I  have  stood  at  sheep-washing  every  day  for 
three  weeks,  from  six  m  the  morning  till  eight 
at  night,  and  hardly  taken  bit  or  sup  from 
wet'k's  end  to  week's  end— hadn't  taste  lor  it — 
nothing  but  drink  for  me  then." 

"  Well,  but  one  farmer's  sheep  would  never 
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la<t  three  weeks  ?"  I  inquired,  inuocentlv,  know- 
ing no  better. 

"  Oue  farmer !"  said  Bucks,  contemptuously ; 
"  why  I  washed  for  half  the  county,  so  much  tne 
score.  Tell  you  how  I  did  it.  I  stood  up  to 
my  lines  in  water,  ready  to  take  the  ship ;  then 
my  mate  passes  me  the  ship,  and  I  takes  liim 
head  and  tail,  rubs  him  well  all  over,  back  and 
belly;  thenducks  him,  and  pass  out  to  the  mill  tail. 
All  the  wool  as  comes  off  m  my  hands  goes  to  me 
for  parouisites — it  did,  true  as  I  sit  here,  gen'le- 
men.  Terrible  hard  work,  crampmg  work  too, 
worse  than  salmon-fishing.  Of  course  you  come 
out  now  and  then  for  a  drop  to  mix  with  all  the 
water  you've  sopped  up,"  he  said,  svmpathisingly. 
Bucks  winked,  clenched  his  teetfi,  and  rubbed 
his  eyes,  like  the  maddened  gambler  in  Hogarth : 
"  I  tell  you  what,  muster,  I've  drunk  as  much  as 
nine  or  ten  quarts  of  strong  ale  a  day,  besides 
spirits,  and  it  had  no  more  effect  on  mc  at  the 
tune  than  mere  water,  believe  me;  but  after- 
wards I  had  a  raging,  burning  fever,  as  they 
called  the  deliddleum  trimmings,  orful  bad  ft 
was— no,  that  wom't  the  name,  it  was  something 
like  deleerium  treamens,  I  know  there  was  rum 
in  it.  But  now,  thank  God  (Grod  be  thanked !), 
I  have  not  touched  ale  or  spirits  for  these  six 
months ;  and  look  here"  (tremendous  energy ; 
invites  me  to  pinch  him  ;  and  pinches  the  frosty 
healthy  reds  and  purples  of  his  cheek) — "  you'd 
think  I'd  been  just  flushed  fl'ith  gin,  wouldn't 
you  ?   Didn't  you  ?" 

"  I  confess  I  thought  you  had  been  taking 
a  farewell  glass,"  said  I. 

"  No,  not  a  drop,"  said  Bucks,  evidently  exhi- 
larated. "  Feel  this  arm :  this  colour  is  all  nateral 
colour,  and  if  it  wasn't  for  a  little  ailmeut 
and  sourment  occasionally,  I  don't  know  now, 
at  seventy,  whether  I  was  ever  better  in  my 
life." 

"  So  you  have  been  up,  I  suppose,  to  have  a 
day's  holiday  in  London — ^to  see  Saint  Paul's,  the 
British  Museum,  and  Madame  Tussaud's  wax- 
works ?"  said  I. 

Bucks  whispered,  putting  his  face  close  to 
mine,  "  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it,  for  you  and  I 
put  our  horses  together  very  well,  and  I  feel 
quite  neighbourly  towards  you,  though  you're  a 
gentleman  and  I  a  poor  working  man." 

Guard  cries,  "Stafford !  Stafford !"  Bing,  bang, 
goes  the  bell. 

"Here's  how  it  is :  George — my  son  George — is 
in  London,  and  liis  going  came  about  thus  :  he 
had  been  a  long  time  without  work,  and  he  and 
his  wife  were'Rving  on  me,  and  that  preyed  on 
(Jeorge,  and  he  got  silent  and  moody-like,  and 
sat  alone  and  said  nothing,  and  mumped  so 
that  one  would  have  thought  he  had  fallen  out 
with  me  (my  missis,  poor  dear  old  'oman,  you 
must  know,  has  been  dead  these  five  year). 
Well,  one  momiog,  a  year  ago,  long  afore  it  was 
light,  I  was  awoke  by  something  puUing  the 
clothes,  and  I  says,  says  I, '  Who's  there?  what's 


up?'  and  somebody  says,  'It's  I,  father.'  'Who's 
I  ?'  '  Why  George ;  I  am  going  uj;  to  London  to 
try  and  get  work,  for  it  breaks  my  heart  to  prey 
upon  your  little  means  like  this.  Gtood -by, father.' 
Inen  I  sat  up,  and  tried  to  reason  with  the 
lad ;  but,  lor',  there  ! — it  wor  no  use,  '  So,'  said 
George,  '  don't  waken  my  wife,  but  make  it  up 
for  me  when  I'm  gone ;  and  pawn  this  watch  of 
mine  for  her ;  and  as  soon  as  I  can  hear  of  any- 
thing I  will  return,  but  not  a  moment  before. 
Don  t  say  anytlung,  father ;  there's  the  watch. 
Good-by !'  And  George  went.  We  never  heard 
of  him  for  nearly  a  long  twelvemonth  arter,  till 
last  Monday  was  six  weeks,  when  down  comes  a 
letter,  sealed  with  a  brave  man's  thumb — no  bad 
seal  neither — telling  us  as  George  was  doing 
well,  had  got  regular  work  in  a  London  brick- 
yard^ and  was  very  much  respected  by  all  as 
knew  him,  and  by  his  employer.  Says  he  in  the 
letter,  '  Come  up,  father,  directly,  and  come  and 
arrange  about  bringing  up  Mary,  and  letting  us  live 
all  together,  comfortaole  like ;  and  here's  money 
to  get  my  silver  watch  out  of  pawn,'  says  he,  in 
the  letter.  Well,  we  were  glad,  I  believe  you, 
and  so,  off  I  went.  I  didn't  know  George  at  nrst, 
with  his  Crimean  beard.  *  That  isn't  George,' 
said  I,  to  the  woman  of  the  house.  'It  is 
George,'  said  he  himself,  with  his  own  voice. 
And  so  it  was. 

"Well,  the  next  morning  when  I  awoke,  I  looks 
around  and  wondered  where  I  was.  *  What's 
up,'  says  I,  'where  am  I?'  'With  George, 
your  own  son  George,'  says  he,  from  the  other 
bed ;  and  so  I  was.  And  now  I'm  going  down  to 
Olney,  to  have  a  sale,  give  and  sell  all  my  things, 
send  up  my  beddin?  by  waggon — because  George 
has  crot  only  onel)ea — and  ^oing  to  settle  m 
London,  convenient  to  the  bnck-yard,  seeing  as 
how  I'm  getting  a  trifle  old  and  don't  like  living 
all  alone.    Olney  is  not  what  it  was." 

"I  know  how  it  is,"  said  I;  "all  your  old 
friends  have  died  off,  and  you  feel  in  the  way 
among  the  young  folks  who  jostle  for  the  new 
paths." 

Bucks  replied  appro  vilely,  "Yes.  Well,  I 
suppose  that's  about  the  size  of  it.  But  here's 
my  station ;  so  good  morning  to  you,  sur !  I  wish 
you  a  pleasant  journey  and  every  excess." 

So  the  Buckinghamshire  man  and  I,  parted. 
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Book  the  Third.    The  Track  of  a  Storm, 
chapter  ii.    the  grindstone. 

Telxson's  Bank,  established  in  the  Saint 
Germain  Quarter  of  Paris,  was  in  a  wine  of  a 
large  hotise,  approached  by  a  court-yard  and 
shut  off  from  tiie  street  by  a  high  wall  and  a 
strong  gate.  The  liouse  belonged  to  a  great 
nobleman  who  had  lived  in  it  until  be  made  a 
flight  from  the  troubles,  in  his  own  cook's  dress, 
and  got  across  the  borders.  A  mere  beast  of  the 
chase  flying  from  Imnters,  he  was  still  in  his 
metempsychosis  no  other  than  the  sjime  Monsei- 
gneur,  the  preparation  of  whose  chocolate  for 
whose  lips  had  once  occupied  three  strong  men 
besides  the  cook  in  question. 

Monseigneur  gone,  and  the  three  strong  men 
absolving  themselves  from  the  sin  of  having 
drawn  his  high  wages,  by  being  more  than 
ready  and  willing  to  cut  his  throat  on  the  altar 
of  the  dawning  Republic  one  and  indivisible 
of  Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity,  or  Death, 
Monseigneur's  house  had  been  first  sequestrated, 
and  then  confiscated.  •  For,  all  things  moved  so 
fast,  and  decree  followed  decree  with  that  fierce 
precipitation,  that  now  upon  tiie  third  night  of 
the  autumn  month  of  September,  patriot  emis- 
saries of  the  law  were  in  possession  of  Mon- 
seigneur's house,  and  had  marked  it  with  the 
tricolor,  and  were  drinking  brandy  in  its  state 
apartments. 

A  place  of  business  in  London  like  Tellson's 

Slace  of  business  in  Paris,  would  soon  have 
riven  the  House  out  of  its  mind  and  into  the 
Gazette.  For,  what  would  staid  British  re- 
sponsibility and  res^)cctability  have  said  to 
orange-trees  in  boxes  in  a  Bank  court-yard,  and 
even  to  a  Cupid  over  the  counter?  Yet  such 
thin^  were.  Tellson's  had  whitewashed  the 
Cupid,  but  he  was  still  to  be  seen  on  the  ceiling, 
in  the  coolest  linen,  aiming  (as  he  very  often 
docs)  at  money  from  morning  to  night.  Bank- 
ruptcy must  inevitably  have  come  of  this 
young  Pagan,  in  Lombard-street,  London,  and 
also  of  a  curtained  alcove  in  the  rear  of  the  im- 
mortal boy,  and  also  of  a  looking-glass  let  into 
the  wall,  and  also  of  clerks  not  at  all  old  who 


danced  in  public  on  the  slightest  provocation. 
Yet,  a  French  Tellson's  could  get  on  with  these 
things  exceedingly  well,  and,  as  long  as  the 
times  held  togetner,  no  man  had  taken  fright 
at  them,  and  drawn  out  his  money. 

What  money  would  be  drawn  out  of  Tellson's 
henceforth,  and  what  would  lie  there,  lost  and 
forgotten ;  what  plate  and  jewels  would  tarnish 
in  Tellson's  hiding-places,  while  the  depositors 
rusted  in  prisons,  and  when  they  should  have 
violently  perished ;  how  many  accounts  with 
Tellson's,  never  to  be  balanced  in  this  world,  must 
be  carried  over  into  the  next;  no  man  could 
have  said,  that  night,  any  more  than  Mr.  Jarvis 
Lorry  could,  though  he  thought  heavily  of 
these  questions.  He  sat  by  a  newly  lighted 
wood  fire  (the  blighted  and  unfruitful  year 
was  prematurely  cold),  and  on  his  honest 
and  courageous  face  there  was  a  deeper  shade 
than  the  pendent  lamp  could  throw,  or  any  ob- 
ject in  the  room  distortedly  reflect — a  shade  of 
horror. 

He  occupied  rooms  in  the  Bank,  in  his  fidelity 
to  the  House  of  which  he  had  grown  to  be  a 
part,  like  strong  root-ivy.  It  chanced  that  they 
derived  a  kind  of  security  from  the  patriotic 
occupation  of  the  main  building,  but  tne  true- 
hearted  old  gentleman  never  calculated  about 
that.  All  such  circumstances  were  indifferent  to 
him,  so  that  he  did  his  duty.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  court-yard,  under  a  colonnaae,  was 
extensive  standing  for  carriages  —  where,  in- 
deed, some  carriages  of  Monseigneur  yet  stood. 
Against  two  of  the  pillars  were  fastened  two 
great  flaring  flambeaux,  and,  in  the  light  of 
these,  standing  out  in  the  open  air,  was  a  large 
grindstone  :  a  roughly  mounted  thing  which  ap- 
peared to  have  hurriedly  been  brought  there 
from  some  neighbouring  smithy,  or  other 
workshop.  Rising  and  looking  out  of  win- 
dow at  these  harmless  objects,  Mr.  Lorry 
shivered,  and  retired  to  his  seat  by  the  fire. 
He  had  opened,  not  only  the  glass  window, 
but  the  lattice  blind  outside  it,  and  he  had 
closed  both  again,  and  he  shivered  through  his 
frame. 

From  the  streets  beyond  the  high  wall  and  the 
strong  gate,  there  came  the  usual  night  hum  of 
the  city,  with  now  and  then  an  indescribable 
ring  in  it,  weird  and  unearthly,  as  if  some  un- 
wonted sounds  of  a  terrible  nature  were  going 
up  to  Heaven. 

"  Thank  God,"  said  Mr.  Lorry,  clasping  his 
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bauds,  "  that  uo  one  near  and  dear  to  me  is  in 
this  dreadful  town  to-night.  May  He  have 
mercy  on  all  wbo  are  iu  danger !" 

Soou  afterwards,  the  bdl  aft  the  g«eat  gate 
sounded,  and  he  thought,  "They  haTe  come 
back!"  and  sat  listening.  But,  there  was  no 
loud  irruption  into  the  court-yard  as  he  liad 
expected,  and  he  heard  the  gate  clash  again,  and 
all  was  quiet. 

The  nervousness  and  dread  tliat  were  upo* 
him  inspired  tliat  vague  uneasiness  respecting 
the  Bank,  which  a  great  charge  would  naturally 
awaken,  with  such  feelings  roused.  It  was 
well  guarded,  and  he  got  up  to  go  among  i  he 
trusty  people  who  were  watching  it,  wlicu  his 
door  suddenly  opent'd,  and  two  figures  rushed 
in,  at  sight  of  which  he  fell  back  in  amaze- 
ment. 

Lucie  and  her  father !  Lucie  with  her  arras 
stretched  out  to  bun,  and  with  that  old  look  of 
earnestness  so  concentrated  and  intensified,  that 
it  seemed  as  though  it  bad  been  stamped  upon 
her  face  expressly  to  give  force  and  power  to  it 
in  this  one  passage  of  her  life. 

"  What  IS  this!"  cried  Mr.  Lwry,  brealUess 
and  confused.  "  What  is  the  matter  ?  Lucie ! 
Manette!  What  has  happened?  What  lias 
brought  you  here  ?     What  is  it  ?" 

With  the  look  fixed  upon  him,  in  her  paleness 
and  wilduess,  she  panted  out  in  his  arms,  im- 
ploringly, "  0  my  dear  friend  I   My  husband !" 

"  Your  husband,  Lucie  ?" 

"  Cliailes." 

"W^hat  of  Charles?" 

"  Here." 

"  Here,  in  Paris  ?" 

"  Has  been  here,  some  days — three  or  four — 
I  don't  know  how  many — I  can't  collect  my 
thoughts.  An  errand  of  generosity  brought  him 
here  unknown  to  us;  he  was  stopped  at  the 
barrier,  and  sent  to  prison." 

The  old  man  uttered  an  iirepressible  cry. 
Almost  at  the  same  moment,  the  bell  of  the 
great  gate  rang  again,  and  a  loud  noise  of  feet 
and  voices  came  pourmg  into  the  court-yard. 

"  What  is  tliat  noise  ?"  said  the  Doctor,  turn- 
ing towards  the  window. 

"  Don't  look  !"  cried  Mr.  Lorry.  "  Don't 
look  out !  Manette,  for  your  life,  don't  touch 
the  blind !" 

The  Doctor  turned,  with  his  hand  upon  the 
fastening  of  the  window,,  and  said,  with  a  cool, 
bold  smue : 

"  My  dear  friend,  I  have  a  charmed  life  in  this 
city.  I  iiave  been  a  Bastille  prisoner.  There  is 
no  patriot  in  Paris — in  Paris  ?  la  France— who, 
knowing  me  to  have  been  a  prisoner  in  the  Bas- 
tille would  touch  me,  except  to  overwlicljn  me 
Willi  embraces,  or  cairy  me  m  triumph.  My  old 
pain  lias  given  me  a  power  that  lias  brought 
us  through  the  baiTier,  and  gained  us  news  of 
Charles  there,  and  brought  us  here.  1  knew 
it  would  be  so ;  I  knew  I  could  help  Charles 
out  of  all  danger ;  I  told  Lucie  so. — What  is 
Utat  noise?"  His  hand  was  again  upon  the 
window. 

"Don't  look!"  cried  Mr.  Lorry,  absolutely 


desperate.  "No,  Lucie,  my  dear,  nor  you!" 
He  got  his.arin  round  her,  and  held  her.  "  Don't 
be  sfl  terrrfieti,  mj  lote.  I  so(eninfy  swear  to 
jou  that  I  know  of  uo  harm  having  happened  to 
Charles  ;  that  I  had  no  suspicion  even,  of  his 
being  in  this  fatal  place.   What  prison  is  he  in  ?" 

"  La  Force." 

"La  forca!  Lucie,  n»y  child,  if  ever  you 
were  brave  atd  serviceable  in  your  life — and  you 
were  alvtays  both — you  will  compose  yourself 
now^  to  do  exactly  as  I  bid  you ;  for,  more  de- 
pends upon  it  tlmn  you  can  tliiuk,  or  1  can  say. 
There  is  no  help  for  you  in  any  action  on  your 
part  to-night ;  you  cannot  possibly  stir  out.  I 
say  this,  because  what  I  must  bid  you  to  do  for 
Charles's  sake,  is  the  hardest  thing  to  do  of  all. 
You  must  instiuilly  be  obedient,  still,  and 
quiet.  You  must  let  me  put  you  in  a  room  at 
the  back  here.  You  must  leave  your  father  and 
me  alone  for  two  minutes,  and  as  there  are 
Life  and  Death  in  the  world  you  must  not 
delay." 

"  I  will  be  submissive  to  yon.  I  see  in  your 
£ace  that  you  know  I  can  do  nothing  else  than 
this.     I  know  you  are  true." 

The  old  man  kissed  her,  and  hurried  her  into 
his  room,  and  turned  the  key ;  then,  came  hurry- 
ing back  to  the  Doctor,  and  opened  the  window 
and  parllv  opened  tlie  blimi,  and  put  his  hand 
upon  the  Doctor's  anu,  and  looked  out  with  him 
into  the  eo*rt-yard. 

Looked  out  upon  a  throng  of  men  and  wo- 
men: not  enougli  in  number,  or  near  enough,  to 
fill  the  court-yard :  not  more  than  forty  or  fifty 
in  all.  The  people  in  possession  of  the  honse 
had  let  them  in  at  the  gate,  and  they  had  rushed 
in  to  wcHrk  at  the  grindstone ;  it  had  evidently 
been  set  up  tliere  for  their  purpose,  as  in  a  con- 
venient ana  retired  spot. 

But,  such  awful  workers,  and  such  awfitl 
work ! 

The  grindstwie  had  a  double  handle,  and,  tam- 
ing at  it  nvttdly  were  two  men,  wiiose  faces,  as 
their  long  hair  flapped  back  when  the  whirlings 
of  the  gniidstoiie  biouirht  their  faces  up,  were 
more  horrible  and  cruel  than  the  visages  of  the 
wildest  savages  in  their  most  barbarous  dis- 
guise. False  eyebrows  and  false  moustaches 
were  stuck  upon  them,  and  their  hideous  coun- 
tenances were  all  bloody  and  sweaty,  and  all 
awry  with  howling,  and  all  staring  and  glaring 
with  beastly  excitement  and  want  of  sleep. 
As  these  ruffians  turned  and  turned,  their  matted 
locks  now  flung  forward  over  their  eyes,  now 
flung  backward  over  their  necks,  some  women  lieW 
wine  to  tlieir  nicmths  that  they  might  drink ;  and 
what  withdropping  blood,  andwhat with  dropping 
wine,  and  what  with  the  stream  of  sparks  struck 
out  of  the  stone,  all  their  wicked  atmosphere 
seemed  gore  and  fire.  Tlie  eye  could  not  oeteet 
one  creature  in  the  grouj),  free  from  the  smear  of 
blood.  Shouldering  one  another  to  get  next  at 
the  shar]>eniug-stone,  were  men  stripped  to  the 
waist,  with  the  stain  all  over  their  limbs  and 
bodies ;  men  in  all  sorts  of  rags,  with  the  stain 
upon  those  rags;  men  devilishly  set  off  with 
spoils  of  women's  luce  and  silk  and  ribbon,  with 
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the  stein  dyeing  those  trifles  through  and 
through.  Hatchets,  knives,  bnyonets,  swords, 
all  brought  to  be  sluirpcncd,  were  all  red  with 
it.  Some  of  the  hacked  swords  were  tied  to 
the  wrists  of  those  who  carried  tliera,  with  strips 
of  Knen  and  fragments  of  dress :  li<?nlures  rarious 
in  kind,  but  all  deep  of  the  one  colour.  Aud  as 
the  frantic  wielders  of  these  weafwns  snatched 
them  froui  the  stream  ef  sparks  tmi  tore  swsv 
into  the  streets,  the  same  red  hue  was  red  in 
their  frenzied  eyes;— eyes  which  any  unbru- 
talised  beholder  would  have  given  twenty 
years  of  life,  to  petrify  with  a  well-directed 
gun. 

All  this  was  seen  in  a  moment,  as  the  vision 
of  a  drowning  man,  or  of  any  human  creature  at 
any  very  great  pass,  could  see  a  world  if  it  were 
there.  They  drew  back  from  the  window,  and 
the  doctor  looked  for  exj4anation  in  his  friend's 
ashy  face. 

"  They  are,"  Mr.  Lorry  whispered  the  words 
glancing  fearfully  round  at  the  locked  room, 
"  Murdering  the  prisoners.  If  you  are  sure  of 
what  you  say  ;  if  you  reallv  have  the  power  you 
think  you  have — as  I  believe  you  have — make 
yourself  known  to  these  devils,  and  get  taken  to 
La  Force.  It  may  be  too  late,  I  don't  know, 
but  let  it  not  be  a  minute  later  1" 

Doctor  Manette  pressed  his  hand,  hastened 
bareiieaded  out  of  the  room,  and  was  in 
the  court-yard  when  Mr.  Lorry  regained  the 
blind. 

His  streaming  wltite  hair,  his  remarkable  face, 
and  the  impetuous  confidence  of  his  manner,  as 
he  put  the  weapons  aside  like  water,  carried  him 
in  an  instant  to  the  heart  of  the  concourse  at 
the  stone.  For  a  few  moments  tlicre  was  a 
pause,  and  a  hurry,  and  a  murmur,  and  the  un- 
mtelligible  sound  of  his  voice ;  and  then  Mr. 
Lorry  saw  him,  surrounded  by  all,  and  in  the 
midst  of  a  line  twenty  men  long,  ail  linked 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  luuul  to  shoulder, 
hurried  out  with  cries  of  "  Live  the  Bastille 
prisoner!  Help  for  the  Bastille  prisoner's 
kindred  in  La  force !  Room  for  the  Bastille 
in  trout  there !  Save  the  prisoner 
le  at  La  Force !"  and  a  tuousand 
shouts. 
He  closed  the  lattio»  agaia  with  a  buttering 
heart,  closed  the  wiackMr  and  the  enrtain, 
hastened  to  Lucie,  and  told  her  that  her  father 
was  assisted  by  the  people,  and  gone  iu  search 
of  her  husband.  lie  found  her  child  and 
Miss  Fross  with  her ;  but,  it  never  occurred 
to  hina  to  be  surprised  by  their  appearance 
iintil  a  bng  time  afterwards,  when  he  sat 
watching  tliem  in  such  quiet  as  the  night 
knew. 

Lucie  had,  by  that  time,  fallen  into  a  stupor 
on  the  floor  at  his  feet,  clinging  to  his  hand. 
Miss  Fross  had  laid  the  child  down  ou  hi»  own 
bed,  and  her  head  had  gradually  fallen  on  the 
pillow  beside  her  pretty  charge.  O  the  long, 
wip  I"  "' '  ■'  *^  moans  of  tho  poor  wife. 
Aad  I  I'ight,  with  no  return  of  her 

fathci ..^  ..v...,K-s  ! 

Twice  more  iu  the  darkness  the  bell  at  the 


great  gate  sounded,  and  the  irruption  was  re- 
peated, and  the  grindstone  whirled  and  splut- 
tered. "  What  is  it  ?"  cried  Lucie,  affrigiited. 
"  Hush  r  The  soldiers'  swords  are  sharpened 
there,"  said  Mr.  Lorry.  "  The  place  is  National 
property  now,  and  used  as  a  kind  of  armoury,  my 
love." 

Twice  more  in  all ;  but,  the  last  spell  of  work 
was  feeble  and  fitful.  Soon  afterwards  the  day 
began  to  dawn,  and  he  softly  detached  himseff 
from  the  clasping  hand,  and  cautiously  looked 
out  again.  A  man,  so  besmeaied  that  he  might 
have  been  a  sorely  wounded  soldier  creeping 
back  to  consciousness  on  a  field  of  slain,  was 
rising  from  the  pavement  by  the  side  of  the 
grindstone,  and  looking  about  him  with  a 
vacant  air.  Shortly,  this  worn-out  murderer 
descried  in  the  imperfect  light  one  of  the 
carriages  of  Monseigneur,  and,  staggering  to 
that  gorgeous  vehicle,  climbed  in  at  the  door, 
and  shut  himself  up  to  take  his  rest  on  its 
dainty  cushions. 

The  great  grindstone.  Earth,  had  turned 
when  Mr.  Lorry  looked  out  again,  and  the  sun 
was  red  on  the  court-yard.  But,  the  lesser 
grindstone  stood  alone  there  in  the  calm  morn- 
ing air,  with  a  red  upon  it  that  the  suu  had  never 
given,  and  would  never  take  away. 

CHAPTEB  in.      THE  SHADOW. 

One  of  the  first  considerations  which  arose  in 
the  business  mind  of  Mr.  Lorry  when  business 
hourscame  round,  was  this: — that  he  had  no  riglit 
to  imperil  Tellsou's,  by  sheltering  the  wife  of  an 
emigrant  prisoner  under  the  Bank  roof.  His 
own  possessions,  safety,  life,  he  would  have 
liazarded  for  Lucie  and  her  child,  without  a 
moment's  demur;  but,  the  great  trust  he  held 
was  not  his  own,  and  as  to  that  business  charge 
he  was  a  strict  man  of  business. 

At  first,  his  mind  reverted  to  Defarge,  and  he 
thought  of  finding  out  the  wine-shop  again  and 
taking  counsel  with  its  master  iu  reference  to 
the  safest  dwelling-place  in  the  distracted  state 
of  the  city.  But,  the  same  consideration 
that  suggested  him,  repudiated  him ;  he  lived 
iu  the  most  violent  Quarter,  and  doubtless 
was  iuflueutial  there,  aud  deep  iu  its  dangerous 
workings. 

Noon  coming,  and  the  Doctor  not  returning, 
and  every  minute's  delay  tending  to  compromise 
Tellsou's,  Mr.  Lorry  advised  with  Lucie.  She 
said  that  her  father  had  spoken  of  hiring  a 
lodging  for  a  short  term,  in  that  Quarter,  near 
the  Banking  house.  As  there  was  no  business 
objection  to  this,  and  as  he  foresaw  that  even 
if  it  were  all  well  with  Charies,  and  he  were  to 
bo  released,  he  could  not  Iwpe  to  leave  the  city,  Mr. 
Lorry  went  out  in  quest  of  such  a  lodging,  and 
found  a  suitable  one,  high  up  in  a  removed  by- 
street where  the  closed  blinds  in  all  the  other 
windows  of  a  high  melancholy  square  of  buildings 
marked  deserted  homes. 

To  this  lodging  he  at  onee  removeil  Lucie  and 
her  child,  aud  Miss  Pross :  giTiug  them  what 
comfort  he  could,  aud  much  more  than  he  had 
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himself.  He  left  Jerry  with  tliem,  as  a  fignirc 
to  fill  a  doorway  that  would  bear  consider- 
able knocking  on  the  head,  and  returned  to 
his  own  occupations.  A  disturbed  and  doleful 
mind  he  brought  to  bear  upon  them,  and 
slowly  and  heavily  the  day  lagged  on  with 
him. 

It  wore  itself  out,  and  wore  him  out  with  it, 
until  the  Bank  closed.  He  was  again  alone  in 
his  room  of  the  previous  night,  considering  what 
to  do  next,  when  he  heard  a  foot  upon  the  stair. 
Li  a  few  moments,  a  man  stood  in  his  presence, 
who,  with  a  keenly  observant  look  at  him,  ad- 
dressed him  by  Ids  name. 

"  Your  servant,"  said  Mr.  Lorry.  "  Do  you 
know  me  ?" 

He  was  a  strongly  made  man  with  dark  curling 
hair,  from  forty-five  to  fifty  years  of  age.  For 
answer  lie  repeated,  without  any  change  of  em- 
phasis, the  words : 

"  Do  you  know  me  ?" 

"  I  have  seen  you  somewhere." 

"  Perhaps  at  my  wine -shop?" 

Much  interested  and  agitated,  Mr.  Lorry  said : 
"  You  come  from  Doctor  Manette  ?" 

"  Yes.     I  come  from  Doctor  Manette." 

"  And  what  says  he  ?  What  does  he  send 
me?" 

Defarge  gave  into  his  anxious  hand,  an  open 
scrap  of  paper.  It  bore  the  words  in  the 
Doctor's  writing, 

"  Charles  is  safe,  but  I  cannot  safely  leave  this 
place  yet.     I  have  obtained   the   favour  that  the 
bearer  has  a  short  note  from  Charles  to  his  wife. 
Let  the  bearer  see  his  wife." 
It  was  dated  from  La  Force,  within  an  hour. 

"  Will  you  accompany  me,"  said  Mr.  Lorry, 
joyfully  relieved  after  reading  this  note  aloud, 
"  to  where  his  wife  resides  ?" 

"  Yes,"  returned  Defarge. 

Scarcely  noticing,  as  yet,  in  what  a  curiously 
reserved  and  mechanical  way  Defarge  spoke, 
Mr.  Lorry  put  on  his  hat  and  they  went  down 
into  the  court-yard.  There,  they  found  two 
women ;  one,  knitting. 

"  Madame  Defarge,  surely !"  said  Mr.  Lorry, 
who  had  left  her  in  exactly  the  same  attituae 
some  seventeen  years  ago. 

"  It  is  she,"  observed  her  husband. 

"  Does  Madame  go  with  us  ?"  inquired  Mr. 
Lorry,  seeing  that  she  moved  as  they  moved. 

"  Yes.  That  she  may  be  able  to  recognise  the 
faces  and  know  the  persons.  It  is  for  their 
safety." 

Beginnmg  to  be  struck  by  Defarge's  manner, 
Mr.  Lorry  looked  dubiously  at  him,  and  led  the 
way.  Both  the  women  followed;  the  second 
woman  being  The  Vengeance. 

They  passed  througli  the  intervening  streets 
as  quickly  as  they  might,  ascended  the  staircase 
of  the  new  domicile,  were  admitted  by  Jerry, 
and  found  Lucie  weeping,  alone.  She  was 
thrown  into  a  transport  oy  the  tidings  Mr.  Lorry 
g»ve  her  of  her  husband,  and  clasped  the  hand 
that  delivered  his  note — little  thinking  what  it 
had  been  doing  near  him  in  the  night,  and  might, 
but  for  a  chance,  have  done  to  him. 


'  Dkakkst, — Take  courage.  I  am  well,  and  your 
father  has  influence  around  me.  You  cannot  answer 
this.     Kiss  our  child  for  me.'' 

That  was  all  the  writing.  It  was  so  much, 
however,  to  her  who  received  it,  that  she  turned 
from  Defarge  to  his  wife,  and  kissed  one  of  the 
hands  that  knitted.  It  was  a  passionate,  loving, 
thankful,  womanly  action,  but  the  hand  made  no 
response — dropped  cold  and  heavy,  and  took  to 
its  knitting  agam. 

There  was  something  in  its  touch  that  gave 
Lucie  a  check.  She  stopped  in  the  act  of 
putting  the  note  in  her  bosom,  and,  with  her 
hands  yet  at  her  neck,  looked  terrified  at  Madame 
Defarge.  Madame  Defarge  met  the  lifted 
eyebrows  and  forehead  witli  a  cold,  impassive 
stare. 

"  My  dear,"  said  Mr.  Lorry,  striking  in  to 
explain;  "there  are  frequent  risings  in  the 
streets ;  and,  although  it  is  not  likely  that  they 
win  ever  trouble  you,  Madame  Defarge  wishes 
to  see  those  whom  she  has  the  power  to  protect 
at  such  times,  to  the  end  that  she  may  know 
them — that  she  may  identify  them.  I  believe," 
said  Mr.  Lorry,  rather  halting  in  his  reassuring 
words,  as  the  stony  manner  of  all  the  three  im- 
pressed itself  uponliira  more  and  more,  "  I  state 
the  case.  Citizen  Defarge  ?" 

Defarge  looked  gloomily  at  his  wife,  and  gave 
no  other  answer  than  a  gruff  sound  of  acquies- 
cence. 

"  You  had  better,  Lucie,"  said  Mr.  Lorry, 
doing  all  he  could  to  propitiate,  by  tone  and 
manner,  "  have  the  dear  child  here,  and  our  good 
Pross,  Our  good  Pross,  Defarge,  is  an  English 
lady,  and  knows  no  French." 

The  lady  in  question,  whose  rooted  conviction 
that  she  was  more  than  a  match  for  any  fo- 
reigner, was  not  to  be  shaken  by  distress  and 
danger,  appeared  with  folded  arms,  and  observed 
in  English  to  The  Vengeance  whom  her  eyes 
first  encountered,  "  Well,  I  am  sure.  Boldface  I 
I  hopeyoK  are  pretty  well !"  She  also  bestowed 
a  British  cough  on  Madame  Defarge ;  but, 
neither  of  the  two  took  much  heed  of  her. 

"  Is  that  his  child  r"  said  Madame  Defarge, 
stopping  in  her  work  for  the  first  time,  and 
pointing  her  knitting-needle  at  little  Lucie  aa  if 
it  were  the  finger  of  Fate. 

"  Yes,  madame,"  answered  Mr.  Lorry ;  "  this 
is  our  poor  prisoner's  darling  daughter,  and  only 
child." 

The  shadow  attendant  on  Madame  Defarge 
and  her  party  seemed  to  fall  so  threatening  and 
dark  on  the  child,  that  her  mother  instinctively 
kneeled  on  the  ground  beside  her,  and  held  her  to 
her  breast.  The  shadow  attendant  on  Madame  De- 
farge and  her  party  seemed  then  to  fall,  threat- 
ening and  dark,  on  both  the  mother  and  the 
child. 

"  It  is  enough,  my  husband,"  said  Madame 
Defarge.     "  I  have  seen  them.    We  may  go." 

But,  the  suppressed  maimer  had  enough  of 
menace  in  it — not  visible  and  presented,  but 
indistinct  and  withheld — to  alarm  Lucie  into 
saying,  as  she  laid  her  api)ealiug  hand  on 
Madame  Defarge's  dress : 
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"You  will  be  j»ood  to  my  poor  husband. 
You  will  do  him  no  harm.  You  ^\•ill  help  me  to 
see  him  if  you  can  ?" 

"  Your  iiusbaud  is  not  my  business  here,"  re- 
t\imed  Madame  Defarge,  looking  down  at  her 
with  perfect  composure.  "  It  is  the  daughter 
of  your  father  who  is  my  business  here." 

"For  my  sake,  then,' be  merciful  to  my  hus- 
band. For  my  child's  sake  !  She  will  put  her 
hands  together  and  pray  you  to  be  merciful. 
We  are  more  afraid  of  you  than  of  these 
others." 

Madame  Defarge  received  it  as  a  compliment, 
and  looked  at  her  husband.  Defart^e,  who  had 
been  uneasily  bitin^  his  thumb-nail  and  look- 
ing at  her,  coUectea  his  face  into  a  sterner  ex- 
pression. 

"  What  is  it  that  your  husband  says  in  that 
little  letter?"  asked  Madame  Defarge,  with  a 
lowering  smile.  "  Influence ;  he  says  something 
touching  influence  ?" 

"That  my  father,"  said  Lucie,  hurriedly 
taking  the  paper  from  her  breast,  but  with  her 
alarmed  eyes  on  her  questioner  and  not  on  it, 
"has  much  influence  around  him." 

"  Surelv  it  will  release  him  !"  said  Madame 
Defarge.  "  "  Let  it  do  so." 

"  As  a  wife  and  mother,"  cried  Lucie,  most 
earnestly,  "  I  implore  you  to  have  pity  on  me 
and  not  to  exercise  any  power  that  you  possess, 
against  my  innocent  nusband,  but  to  use  it  in 
his  behalf.'  O  sister-woman,  think  of  me.  As  a 
wife  and  mother !" 

Madame  Defarge  looked,  coldly  as  ever,  at 
the  suppliant,  and  said,  turning  to  her  friend  The 
Vengeance : 

"  The  wives  and  mothers  we  have  been  used 
to  see,  since  wc  were  as  little  as  this  child,  and 
much  less,  have  not  been  greatly  considered? 
We  have  known  their  husbands  and  fathers 
laid  in  prison  and  kept  from  them,  often 
enough?  All  our  lives,  we  have  seen  our 
«ister-women  suffer,  in  themselves  and  in  their 
children,  poverty,  nakedness,  hunger,  thirst, 
sickness,  misery,  oppression  and  neglect  of  all 
kinds  ?» 

"  We  have  seen  nothing  else,"  returned  The 
Vengeance. 

"We  have  borne  this  a  long  time,"  said 
Madame  Defarge,  turning  her  eyes  again  upon 
Lucie.  "  Judge  you  !  Is  it  likely  that  the  trouble 
of  one  wife  and  mother  would  be  much  to  us 
now  P" 

She  resumed  her  knitting  and  went  out.  The 
Vengeiuice  followed.  Demrge  went  last,  and 
closed  the  door. 

"  CJourage,  my  dear  Lucie,"  said  Mr.  Lorry, 
as  he  raised  her.  "  Courage,  courage  !  So  far 
all  goes  well  with  us — much,  much  better  than 
it  has  of  late  gone  with  many  poor  souls. 
Cheer  up,  and  have  a  thankful  heart." 

"  I  am  not  thankless,  I  hope,  but  that  dreadful 
woman  seems  to  throw  a  shadow  on  me  and  on 
all  my  hopes." 

"Tut,  tut!"  said  Mr.  Lorry  ;  "what  is  this 
despondency  iu  the  brave  little  breast  ?  A 
shadow  indeed  !     No  substance  in  it,  Lucie." 


But  the  shadow  of  the  manner  of  these  De- 
farges  was  dark  upon  himself,  for  all  that,  and 
in  his  secret  mind  it  troubled  him  greatly. 


MELONS. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  coach 
which  conveyed  Cinderella  to  the  prince's  ball 
was  not  a  pumpkin,  but  a  Cantaloup  melon. 
The  hypothesis  is  supported   by  a  variety  of 

reasons.  Imprimis  : But  first  of  all,  perhaps, 

we  ought  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  melons 
themselves. 

Although  Cinderella  is  now  a  tolerably  old 
girl,  we  may  assume  that  melons  are  considerably 
older.  The  "  lodge  in  a  garden  of  cucumbers 
of  the  Scriptures  was  most  probably  a  lodge  in 
a  garden  of  melons,  with  perhaps  a  mixture  of 
water-melons.  Cucumis  is  the  generic  name  of 
all  melons,  pumpkins,  and  cucumbers.  Iikvos 
or  (TiKvs,  sikuos  or  sikus,  is  also  Greek  for  the 
same.  The  Latin  word  melo,  whence  our  melon, 
comes  (etymologists  sav)  from  the  Greek  firjXov, 
melon,  an  apple,  to  which  our  fruit  bears  a  dis- 
tant resemblance  in  form  and  perfume.  Palla- 
dius,  who  has  left  twelve  books  on  the  ancient 
Roman  agriculture  of  his  time,  has  a  chapter  on 
the  culture  of  melons  proper.     Our  pompion, 

Eumpion,  and  pumpkin,  are  modern  forms  of  the 
latin  pepo,  which  is  a  modification  of  the  Greek 
TTeirwv,  pcpon,  sweet  or  ripe.  "  When  cucumbers 
attain  an  excessive  magnitude,"  says  Pliny, 
"  they  are  called  pepones  ;"  he  therefore  uses  the 
word  melopepo  to  describe  a  sort  of  pompion 
resembling  a  quince  iu  its  powerful  odour  and 
its  warty  outside.  By  the  way,  melomelum,  a 
sweeting  apple,  is  the  origin  of  our  word  mar- 
malade. Our  horticultural  forefathers  employed 
"  musk  melon"  to  distinguish  veritable  melons 
from  pumpkins  that  had  no  musky  smell;  which 
said  pumpkins  were,  of  old,  called  by  the  early- 
gardeners  and  are  still  called  by  the  English 
Peasantry,  niUlons  and  meellons.  It  will  thus 
e  seen  that  the  names,  like  the  fruits,  of  the 
great  pumpkin  family,  alter  their  form  and  their 
radical  quality  by  such  slight  gradations  as  to 
render  it  diflBcult  to  draw  tne  line  between  them. 
Gourds,  together  M-ith  the  French  "  courge" 
and  the  Dutch  "  kauwaerde,"  from  quite  a  dif- 
ferent verbal  root,  are  pumpkins  of  great  variety 
of  form,  size,  and  properties.  There  are  the  Her- 
cules or  club-gourd,  the  calabash  and  bottle- 
^ourd,  whose  outer  rinds,  when  thoroughly  ripe, 
dry,  and  hard,  are  made  to  serve  for  water- 
vessels,  bottles,  and  powder-flasks.  Some  of 
these  are  eaten  in  their  immature  state,  but  it 
is  wiser  to  label  untried  sorts,  raised  from  im- 
ported seed,  with  a  ticket  marked  bewake  ! 
although  their  mawkish  taste  will  generally 
prove  a  sufficient  safeguard.  In  hot  climates 
the  club-gourd  attains  the  enormous  length  of  five 
or  six  feet.  In  a  few  weeks,  if  well  watered,  it 
forms  shady  arbours,  under  which  the  people  of 
the  East  squat  and  smoke.  When  the  fruit  is 
young  it  hangs  down  inside  the  arbour  like 
candles.    In  this  state  it  is  cut,  boiled  with 
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force-meat,  aud  stuffed  in  the  hollow  part  witli 
rice.  It  is  then  called  dolnia  by  the  lurks,  and 
is  in  such  general  request  that  a  large  district  in 
the  vicinity  of  Pera  is  called  Dolma  Bakteh6,  or 
Gourd  Gardens,  from  the  cultivation  of  these 
plants.  Tiien  there  is  the  Turk's-cap,  crowji 
imperial,  and  elector's  bonnet,  like  turbans  or 
other  l>ead-gear  of  brilliant  colouring,  which  in 
their  young  state,  when  about  one-third  grorwn, 
furnish  a  wiiolesome  though  innutritious  vege- 
table ;  good  for  those  who  stand  in  terror  of 
making  Dlood  too  fast.  A  variety  of  these,  of 
more  prohftc  habit,  has  been  cried  up  of  late,  and 
it  appears  deservedly,  as  custard  marro^^-.  Vege- 
table marrow  is  a  not  happy  name  for  a  variety 
of  gourd  used  for  boiling  and  stewing,  but  in- 
sipid at  the  best.  In  England,  the  common 
mistake  is  to  let  all  these  grow  much  too  big 
before  they  are  cut ;  when  brought  to  table  they 
suggest  the  idea  of  a  mess  prepared  for  sailors 
on  their  return  from  a  long  voyage,  who  stand  in 
need  of  a  liberal  dose  of  any  vegetable  whatso- 
ever to  eradicate  sea-scurvy  from  their  system. 
There  would  be  rabbit  smothered  with  onions  at 
top,  and  Jolly  Jack  Tar  smothered  with  vegetable 
marrow  at  bottom.  The  Italians  bake  ripe 
gourds  in  an  oven,  and  then  serve  them  out  in 
cold  slices,  like  cake ;  it  is  a  poor  substitute  for 
true  melon,  though  perhaps  more  digestible. 
Their  mode  of  cooking  immature  gouras  is  by 
far  the  most  palatable ;  they  cut  them  when  they 
are  as  big  as  a  large  sausage  or  a  turkey's  egg, 
they  split  them  lengthwise,  and  fry  them  with 
the  skin  on,  in  plenty  of  boiling  oil  or  fat.  The 
little  half  gourds  should  come  out  of  their  bath 
cinisted  with  a  delicate  light-brown  pellicle,  and 
not  in  the  least  greasy,  but  like  first-rate  French 
sauted  potatoes.  "Squash"  is  a  picturesque 
Americanism  for  the  same  tribe  of  vegetables,  of 
which  they  have  a  considerable  variety.  There 
are  even  miniature  gourds,  grown  solely  for  oi- 
nament,  to  place  on  chimney-pieces  and  knick- 
knack  shelves;  as  the  apple  gourd,  tiie  pear 
gourd,  the  orange  gourd,  and  other  little  pret- 
tinesses — to  all  which  gourds,  both  great  and 
small,  your  garden-doors  must  be  firmly  though 
reluctantly  closed,  if  you  wish  your  next  year's 
melons  to  maintain  their  repute  for  perfume  aud 
flavour. 

Tlie  melon,  Cucumis  melo,  belongs  to 
the  Linnsean  class  Monoecia,  order  Monadel- 
phia;  which  means,  in  English:  Class  One 
House,  order  One  Brotherhood.  In  the  ma- 
jority of  flowering  plants,  the  fertilising  organs, 
or  anthers,  and  the  fruit-producing  organs 
or  ovules,  are  borne  in  tlie  same  flower.  These 
constitute  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Linnsean 
classes.  But  observing  that,  in  certain  cases, 
the  anthers  and  the  oviiles  are  produced  sepa- 
rately, in  different  flowers  on  the  sameindividual 
plant — which  takes  place  with  tlie  filbert  and 
the  melon — the  great  naturalist  grouped  them 
into  Ins  One-house  class,  in  distinction  to  Dioecia, 
or  Two-house,  wherein  the  anthers  and  the 
ovules  are  found  not  only  in  dill'erent  Itowers 
but  on  difi'ereut  plants,  as  is  seen  in  hcnip,  the 
w"Jlow,  and  the  date  palm ;  one  plant  producing 


anthers  only  and  never  seed  or  fruit,  another 
bearing  seed  or  fruit  only  and  never  anthers. 

In  the  natural  system  of  Jussieu,  the  melon 
belongs  to  the  family  of  Cucurbitacea,  or  the 
gourd  family,  herbaceous,  or  rarely  wooded 
climbing  plants,  furnished  with  tendrils  which 
help  them  to  mount  over  brake  and  briar,  and  in 
wlucli  are  included,  besides  the  genera  Cucumis 
and  Cueurbita,  the  poisonous  Momordica,  or 
squirting  cucumber;  the  big-rooted  bryony  of 
the  hedge,  which  used  to  lend  itself  to  the  fabri- 
cation of  false  portents ;  the  very  curious  and  de- 
testable Trichosanthes,  or  snake  cucumber,  with 
its  twisted  fruit,  sometimes  six  feet  long  ;  aud 
the  useful,  though  uneatable,  Lageuaria,  or 
calabash,  a  gigantic  variety  of  which  will  hold  a 
couple  of  gallons  of  water.  It  hence  appears 
that  the  melon,  if  not  the  representative,  is  cer- 
tainly the  best  to  eat  of  its  family.  The  spiral 
vessels  of  the  melon  are  an  instructive  micro- 
scopic object,  as  are  also  its  jointed  hairs  covered 
witli  scars. 

To  clear  our  literaiy  melon  ground  before  be- 
ginning in  earnest,  we  will  exclude  from  it,  first, 
all  water-melons,  which  are  not  melons  except 
by  courtesy,  but  are  Citrullus  gourds,  Pastequcs, 
and  Cocomeros.  Instead  of  having  a  hollow  in 
their  middle  containing  the  seeds,  they  are  fleshy, 
or  rather  spongy,  throughout,  the  seeds  being 
embedded  in  the  tissue.  Although  almost  a 
necessary  of  life  during  tropical,  and  even  Medi- 
terranean, summers,  wnenthey  serve  as  food  and 
drink  combined,  they  are  not  wanted  in  the 
British  Islands.  They  are  too  insipid  to  be 
worth  growing  as  luxuries ;  their  size  is  unwieldy 
on  the  table,  while  their  smooth  dark-green  skin, 
and  the  absence  of  ribs,  warts,  or  network,  render 
them  anything  but  picturesque  or  ornamental  in 
the  dish.  The  specimens  we  receive  from  Spain 
and  Portugal  towards  the  close  of  autumn,  are 
imported  stomach-ache.  If  a  turnip  grew  on  a 
leafynmning  stem,  itwould  take  higher  rank  thtm 
melons  like  these.  Should  you  wish  to  grow 
water  melons  as  a  curiosity,  sow  them  on  a  hot- 
bed very  early  ;  and,  after  stopping  the  leading 
shoot  to  make  the  side-shoots  start,  let  them  run 
and  spread  as  they  please  without  further  inter- 
ference, remembering  that  they  must  have  plenty 
of  room,  sunsiiine,  air,  and  water.  The  French 
in  Algeria  stick  a  water-melon  seed  into  a  hole 
in  the  ground,  and  take  no  further  thought  of  it 
till  they  want  a  juicy  fruit  to  moisten  their 
Lips. 

Neither  have  we  anything  to  do  with  preco- 
cities, with  forced  melons,  with  melons  in  April, 
or  May,  or  June.  Our  affair  is  with  melons  only 
in  their  season,  as  they  come  naturally,  so  to 
speak.  We  look  no  further,  or  no  earlier,  than 
melons  which  ripen  in  August,  September,  and 
October,  aud  as  much  longer  as  slcilful  garden- 
ing, a  kindly  season,  and  careful  liousewifcry 
can  persuade  tiiem  to  last.  We  want  melona 
for  the  million,  and  not  melons  for  the  upper 
ten-thousand,  at  a  guinea  and  upwards  a  piece, 
and  not  dear  at  the  price  either.  We  want  to 
turn  the  sun  to  good  account  and  to  make  the 
mobt  economical  use  of  his  rays,  instead  of  heap- 
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iu<;  toectber  mountains  of  ntanure  and  consuuiing 
valuable  coke  and  coul. 

But  all  melons  are  forced,  are  they  not  ? 
Wliere  do  you  see  any,  at  any  scaaon,  that  arc 
not  grown  under  frames,  or  liot-beds?  Is  it 
possihlc  to  prow  them  etkerwise  than  througli 
the  agency  of  a  heavy  fixed  capital  of  glass  and 
wood,  and  fermenting  horse-droppings  constantly 
renewed,  and  iron-pipes,  and  hot-water,  and 
fuel,  and  attendance  morning  and  evening,  night 
and  day  P  What,  therefore,  do  you  mean  by 
melons  for  the  million  and  their  natural  season  ? 

liave  patience,  and  you  shall  see.  Let  us 
take  things  quietly,  in  their  proper  order. 

Melons  are  of  so  many  sorts,  their  varieties 
have  been  so  long  cultivated  in  all  the  wanner 
regions  of  tlic  globe,  so  crossed  and  multiplied 
tiiat,  to  draw  a  distinct  line  between  the  majority 
of  individuals  composing  the  assemblage,  is 
dilficuit  An  ancient  Pagan  had  the  wickedness 
to  say,  "  A  variable  and  mutable  thing  is — a 
woman ;"  it  would  have  been  more  gallant  and 
equally  true  had  he  said,  "A  variable  and  mutable 
tiling  is — a  melon."  Grandchildren  tiffu  out  dif- 
ferent to  their  grandmothers  ;  of  owu  brothers 
and  sisters,  the  progeny  of  the  same  parents  as  far 
as  we-cantell,  some  wdl  be  lengthy,  others  short 
and  stcMt,  some  fair-complexioued,  others  dark ; 
kfle  frequently,  some  will  prove  agreeable  and 
sweet,  others  will  be  harsh,  or  unpleasant  and 
flat.  The  same  melon-plant  may  produce,  on 
diffurent  branches,  perfectly  symmetrical  iudi- 
▼iduab  and  deformed  monsters  half  melon- 
shaped,  kalf  pudding-shaped,  or  some  with 
led  fledi,  and  some  with  green  flesh.  But 
it  is  probable  that  these  variations  take  place 
within  the  limitd  of  a  circle  beyond  the  circum- 
ference of  which  they  do  not  stray.  If  a  real 
melon  at  once  loses  caste  and  flavour  by  mis- 
alliance with  a  pumpkin,  the  consequence  is, 
that  it  is  utterly  excluded  by  every  gardener, 
and  there  is  an  end  of  it.  Good  melons,  on  the 
other  hand,  wliich  possess  the  merits  of  flavour 
and  of  handsome  form,  without  any  decided 
character  of  race,  still  retain  their  position 
amongst  tlie  cucurbitaceous  aristocracy,  and  pass 
current  amidst  ihe  select  crowd  of  fruits. 

With  this  confession  of  iiiterminatoicss, 
melons  may,  for  convenience,  be  classed  into 
three  categories.  The  first  is  the  melon 
maratcher,  the  kitchen-garden  melon  of  tlic 
French,  the  Bhick  llock,  and  the  Dutch  Kock 
of  the  English,  round  and  flattened  at  top  and 
bottom,  but  really  of  uncertain  form,  occasioiudly 
attaining  cousiaerable  weight,  olten  covered 
with  embroidery  or  network,  mostly  without  de- 
fined ribs,  witli  thick  rind  and  plenty  of  juicy 
flesh  not  very  iiigh  in  flavour ;  but  you  often 
light  upon  melons  of  tl>is  race  that  arc  improved 
by  accidental  crossings  witli  superior  varieties. 
If  you  want  to  grow  a  melon  that  will  travel 
disUnoes  of  from  five  to  five  hundred  miles, 
some  of  these  will  exactly  suit  you ;  amongst 
tiieni,  loo,  you  will  be  sure  to  find  a  sort  winch 
succeeds  in  your  locality.  Melons,  Idic  cats, 
are  attached  to  place  rather  than  to  persons ; 
varieties  which  are  pcilect^  well-behaved  at 


Bordeaux,  will  torn  out  badly  at  Paris,  and 
vice  vers&,  which  is  still  more  extraordinary. 
Melon-seeds  which  produce  good  fruit  at  Paris, 
will  be  the  parents  of  nothing  l)ut  bad  at  Bor 
deaux.  The  Sucrin  de  Tours,  and  the  American 
melons  belonging  to  this  section,  are  well  de- 
serving of  patronage.  If  you  wish  to  exhibit  a 
monster  melon,  of  handsome  elongated  form, 
with  broad  ribs,  try  the  famous  Sucrin  de  Uob- 
fleur,  or  Honfleur  melon.  Inexorable  horti- 
cultural judges,  who  will  brandish  their  knives, 
and  use  them  too,  may  say  that  its  flesh  is  a 
little  ccmrse ;  but  it  is  only  a  little,  if  at  all ; 
and  it  is  so  juicy,  pleasant,  cut-and-come-again, 
that  young  gentlemen  home  for  the  long  vaca- 
tion will  find  no  fault  with  it. 

The  maraicher  melons  pass  for  being  more 
feverish  than  the  rest  of  their  brethren  towards 
the  close  of  the  season ;  but  with  all  melons 
we  should  remember  we  are  dealing  with  a 
family  <whne  reputation  is  stained  by  poisoning 
transadiass.  The  correcting  influence  of  the 
sun  and  the  degree  of  ripeness  may  m&ke  all  the 
difference  whether  a  suspected  fruit  is  dangerous 
or  iimooent.  As  is  the  case  with  the  family  of 
which  the  potato  is  a  worthy  mon>ber,  caution 
is  necessary :  to  the  tomato,  the  egg-plant,  and 
the  aubergine,  are  closely  allied  the  bitter-sweet 
nightshade  and  the  deadly  belhidonna.  fiven 
the  potato  is  not  always  harmless,  unless  the 
water  in  wliich  it  is  boiled  be  strained  away. 
For  a  good  and  wholesome  Irish  stew,  the  po- 
tatoes should  be  cooked  separately. 

It  is  a  very  cloudy  frontier  line  which  divides 
the  kitten-garden  melons  from  the  second 
division,  the  Cantaloups,  wliicii  are  sub-divided 
z^ain  into  innumerable  shades  of  variation. 
They  are  round,  flatteaicd  at  the  stalk  and  the 
crown,  ribbed,  often  broader  than  they  are  long, 
thick-skinned,  sometimes  warty,  and  wdl 
adapted  for  travelling,  like  their  predecessors. 
The  Orange  Cantaloup  is  moderate-sized,  early, 
useful,  and  ^od.  The  Noir  des  Cannes,  or  the 
Carmelites'  Black,  a  precious  variety  which 
evorv  one  should  have,  is  round,  very  dark  green 
uittil  ripe,  with  smoothish  rind  and  not  deqp 
ribs,  of  excellent  quality,  and  an  abundant 
bearer  if  you  will  let  it  have  it«  own  way,  of 
which  more  anon.  There  is  the  Little  Prescott ; 
and  there  are  two  varieties  of  the  Great  Pres- 
cott, i.e.  with  a  green  ground,  and  with  a  wliite 
ground  fSilver  Cantaloup),  ribbed  and  warty,  adl 
good  ana  early  sorts ;  but,  if  a  melon-race  were 
to  be  run,  1  should  bet  upon  the  little  one. 
There  are  green-fleshed  Cantaloups ;  tliere  are 

3uite  small  Cantaloups,  as  the  Boule  de  Siam, 
ark  green,  with  broad  ribs,  and  Queen  Anne's 
Pocket  Melon,  just  enough  for  one  person, 
which  may  be  trained  against  a  south  wall,  like 
a  vine.  The  Cantaloups  are  said  to  be  less 
given  to  vary  tlmn  other  mekms. 

Of  the  third  and  most  decided  race,  we  will 
describe  the  characters  before  giving  a  list  of 
names.  They  are  tliin-sknined,  and  not  much 
adapted  for  travelling,  which  is  the  Jess  to  be 
regretted,  as  tlieir  delicious  quality  tempts  you 
to  keep  them  at  home,  unices  a  special  favour  is 
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to  be  coufcrred.  Aaioni;st  them  is  a  large  pro- 
portion of  green-fleshed  fruit ;  their  weight  is 
mostly  moderate,  from  two  to  three  pounds,  or 
less,  and  their  seeds  large.  Properly  managed, 
they  bear  in  long  succession,  are  generally  of 
oblong  shape,  either  smooth  or  netted ;  stored 
on  dry  shelves  or  hung  up  in  nets,  they  will 
keep  up  to  February.  Persia  may  be  regarded 
as  tlieir  head-quarters  ;  but  they  have  obtained 
high  approval  under  the  titles  or  Maltese  melon, 
Muscade  of  the  United  States,  Odessa  melon, 
Ispahan  melon,  Italian  white-fleshed  winter 
melon,  sent  from  Malta  and  Marseilles  to  Pai'is, 
Dampsha,  Caudia,  Valencia,  and  Moscatello. 

Let  us  take  the  Moscatello  as  our  pattern  of 
the  Persians.  More  than  twenty  years  ago,  it 
was  introduced  to  France  from  Italy,  and  that  is 
all  that  can  be  discovered  of  its  origin.  Its  first 
results  did  not  correspond  to  the  praises  with 
which  its  introducer  had  heralded  it,  proving 
unproductive  when  grown  in  a  frame.  The 
fruit,  eaten  six  or  eight  days  after  becoming  ripe, 
was  well  flavoured,  but  a  little  dry — a  consider- 
able drawback  to  its  merit.  But  it  turns  out 
that,  unlike  other  melons,  they  should  be  left  on 
the  plant  ten  or  twelve  days  after  their  change 
from  unripe  to  ripe,  then  cut,  and  then  kept  in 
a  cool  closet  or  a  cellar,  from  three  to  six  days 
before  being  brought  to  table.     By  this  dilatory 

firoceeding,  they  acquire  a  juiciness  and  a  per- 
ume  wliich  ai'e  superior  to  everything  of  the 
kind.  Their  culture  is  like  that  of  other  melons 
not  in  frames ;  under  bell-glasses,  they  will  give 
from  eighteen  to  twenty  fruits  per  bell. 

The  Moscatello  has  small  and  rather  angular 
leaves,  growing  on  long  and  twisted  footstalks, 
from  slender  and  not  \ery  vigorous  branches. 
The  flower  is  small;  the  fruit  is  long-oval, 
though  sometimes  round,  slightly  netted  and 
ribbed,  of  a  glaucous  or  ashy  green,  turning  to  a 
yellowish  tint  when  ripe.  The  odour  of  ripeness 
should  be  almost  gone  at  the  time  when  the 
fruit  is  cut.  Tlie  rmd  is  very  thin  and  the  flesh 
red ;  there  is  no  empty  hollow  in  the  inside ; 
the  seeds,  incrusted  in  the  flesh,  are  small  and 
long.  The  average  weight  is  scarcely  two 
pounds,  which  is  a  pity.  Although  you  may 
invariably  save  seed  from  oblong  fruits,  some  of 
the  plants  which  spring  from  those  seeds  will  be 
sure  to  produce  round  fruits — a  fact  from  which 
gardeners  deduce  two  conclusions :  first,  that 
the  variety  was  new  \\hen  introduced;  and, 
secondly,  that  it  is  not  yet  fixed,  which  is 
certain. 

Melon-culture  is  commonly  regarded  as  a 
sort  of  mystery.  A  man  must  have  a  grisly 
head  before  he  can  master  its  recondite  arcana. 
The  prevailing  notion  is,  that  the  melon  is  a 
plant  of  excessive  tenderness  and  delicacy.  It  is 
so,  as  we  commonly  see  it  treated.  Even 
Loudon,  in  his  standard  work,  the  Encyclopaidia 
of  Gardening,  says :  "  The  fruit,  to  be  grown  to 
perfection,  requires  the  aid  of  artificial  neat  and 

flass,  throughout  every  stage  of  its  culture 
ts  minimum  temperature  may  be  estimated  at 
65**,  in  which  it  will  germinate  and  grow  ;  but 
it  requires  a  heat  of  from  75°  to  80"  to  ripen  its 


fruit,  which,  in  ordinary  cases,  it  does  in  four 
months  from  the  time  of  sowLjg  the  seed." 
Hence  we  have  Routine  No.  I :  the  plant  must 
be  shut  up  in  a  box  with  a  glass  lid,  and  be 
baked,  steamed,  and  smothered,  night  and  d^, 
till  it  is  as  much  like  what  a  melon-plant  could, 
might,  and  should  be,  as  a  boa-constrictor  at  a 
fair  in  a  chest  and  a  blanket  is  like  a  boa-con- 
strictor at  large  in  a  tropical  forest. 

Again ;  it  has  been  observed  that  the  first 
fruits  appeal',  not  on  the  main  stem,  but  on  the 
side  shoots  of  the  plants.  Consequently,  the 
main  shoot  is  stopped  by  pinching,  to  make  the 
side  shoots  start  earlier.  The  Bon  Jardinier 
(an  authority  not  less  respectable  than  Loudon) 
and  its  copyists  tell  us,  "When  the  plant  has 
its  fourth  leaf  above  the  cotyledons  (seed  leaves), 
it  must  be  pinched  above  the  second  leaf. 
When  the  lateral  branches,  resulting  from  the 
first  pinching  have  developed  their  second  leaf, 
they  are  pinched  in  turn ;  which  determines  the 
development  of  new  branches,  which  are  stopped 
above  the  second  or  third  eye,  to  obtain  a  tlurd 
degree  of  ramification."  The  principle  of  all 
this  pinching  is  right,  when  applied  to  the 
very  earliest  forced  melons;  but  it  is  not 
properly  applicable  to  later  crops.  From  it, 
however,  results  Routine  No.  II.  They  must 
be  prevented  from  growing  in  any  direction 
whithersoever;  they  must  be  stopped,  and 
stunted,  and  pruned,  till  their  constitutional 
vigour  is  equivalent  to  that  of  a  Chinese  dwarf 
osik  growing  in  a  pint  pot.  What  with  the 
stifling  and  what  with  the  pinching,  many  plants 
die  outright :  "  It  is  their  tender  constitution !" 
say  the  walkers  in  wheel-ruts.  The  survivors, 
by  an  eff'ort  of  nature,  bring  one  or  two  fruits  to 
incomplete  maturity,  and  then  give  up  the 
ghost.  "It  is  their  brief  term  of  life!"  ex- 
claim the  wheel-rutters,  turning  up  the  whites 
of  their  eyes.  "  All  flesh  is  grass  ;  and  melon- 
grass  is  nothing  at  all !" 

Nevertheless,  the  Bon  Jardinier  tells  them, 
"  An  enlightened  practice  has  taught  several 
intelligent  cultivators  of  melons  at  Paris  that, 
by  a  simpler  mode  of  pruning,  better  results  mav 
be  obtained.  For  them,  the  whole  reduces  itself 
to  this :  after  having  stopped  the  primitive  stem 
above  the  second  leaf,  and  allowed  the  two 
resulting  branches  to  grow  till  they  have  at 
least  six  leaves,  they  then  stop  them,  once  for 
all,  above  the  fifth,  sixth,  or  even  the  seventh 
eye,  leaving  all  the  branches,  which  this  pruniijg 
develops,  to  grow  and  run  freely,  as  they  will. 
They  show  fruit  quite  as  early  as  the  branches 
proceeding    from    repeated    mutilations ;    the 

!)lants  are  more  vigorous,  and  the  melons  arc 
)etter  fed" — for  the  leaves  of  a  plant  are  both 
its  lungs  and  its  stomach.  "Tliis  method  is 
especiaUy  excellent  for  melons  under  bell-glasses 
and  for  the  larger  sorts ;  but  the  able  gardeners 
referred  to  above  apply  it  equally  to  their  melons 
in  frames." 

The  truth  is,  that  the  melon,  when  not  ampu- 
tated and  vapour-bathed  to  death,  is  just  as 
hardy  as  the  cucumber  and  the  gourd;  that  is, 
it  is  not  hardy  at  all.    The  slightest  frost  will 
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kill  any  and  either  of  them  ;  it  is  equally  impa- 
tient with  them  of  excessive  humidity,  especially 
if  combined  with  chilly  weather.  As  Lou- 
don says,  it  is  a  tender  annual ;  so  are  the 
others.  Treat  it  like  them,  and  it  will  equally 
display  its  rampant  vigorous  growth  and  its 
abundant  fructilication.  Subject  a  melon-nlant 
to  the  same  free-and-easy  and  let-alone  culture 
as  you  do  a  ridge-cucumber,  or  a  pumpkin,  and 
it  will  astonish  you.  Ouly  a  melon,  to  be  ripe, 
demands  a  loneer  space  of  time  between  the 
setting  of  the  fruit  and  the  cutting  than  does  a 
green  cucumber,  or  a  quarter-grown  vegetable 
marrow.  At  Ispahan  even,  the  melon  does  not 
find  a  high  temperature  constantly  maintained 
without  remission,  like  that  which  routinier 
forcers  aim  at ;  it  has  hot  days  and  cool  nights. 
The  niglit  temperature  of  our  southern  and 
midland  counties,  during  July,  August,  and  Sep- 
tember, is  quite  sufficient.  In  fine  summers, 
our  days  are  hot  enough  for  its  prosperity ;  in 
cold,  wet  summers,  like  that  of  1816  and  of 
1S44,  the  melon  is  a  failure  all  over  France,  and 
therefore  we  ought  not  to  grumble  at  its  failing 
here.  What  we  need,  in  average  years,  is  a 
longer  summer.  We  must  lengthen  it  artificially ; 
and  the  end  at  which  it  is  easiest  and  most 
seasonable  to  lengthen  it  is  at  the  beginning. 

Proceed  in  your  attempts  somewhat  after  (he 
following  fasliion,  and  dare  to  leave  the  beaten 
path,  regardless  of  your  neighbours,  who  will 
talk  about  innovation,  quackery,  and  presump- 
tuous boasting,  until  they  witness  your  success. 

Between  the  middle  of  April  and  the  middle 
of  May,  make  several — say  half  a  dozen — conical 
hillocks,  disposed  either  in  rows  or  in  quincunx 
order,  according  to  the  convenience  of  your 
g^und,  so  that  their  centres  shall  be  five  feet 
apart  every  way,  and  their  perpendicular  height, 
when  finished  and  planted,  two  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  soil.  An  inch  or  two  more  or  less 
is  of  no  consequence.  The  basis  of  each  hillock 
is  a  hole,  round  or  square,  dug  in  the  ground, 
half  a  yard  in  diameter  and  eight  inches  deep. 
The  holes  arc  then  filled,  and  the  hillocks  are 
built  up  with  well-rotted  manure,  carefully 
piled  and  stacked  into  shape,  in  order  that  your 
peaks  of  Tcneriffe  may  sink  or  settle  as  little  as 
possible,  and  that  they  may  retain  their  form 
and  elevation  until  the  month  of  October.  When 
your  mountains  are  nicely  made  and  rounded, 
cover  them  to  the  depth  of  six  or  seven  inches 
with  a  stratum  of  earth  rich  in  humus  or  vege- 
table mould,  stiffish  rather  than  light,  and  pre- 
pared if  possible  a  year  beforehand.  If  your 
soil  for  tnis  outer  coating  is  too  compact  and 
clayey,  mix  it  with  old  leaf-mould,  or  better  with 
heath-mould,  until  it  is  friable  without  beinfj 
light.  In  default  of  earth  tlms  prepared,  good 
kitchen-garden  mould  will  do.  The  prosperity 
of  our  melons  depends  on  no  quack  composts, 
and  shall  be  checked  by  no  futile,  self-raised 
difficulties.  We  have  made  the  first  step ;  our 
melon-ground  is  ready  to  receive  its  inmates. 

The  young  melon-plants  must  be  forced  and 
brought  forward  somehow,  in  a  frame  and  a 
hot-bed   is   the  ordinary  way ;   but  you   may 


start  your  youngsters  thus:  in  your  study 
there  may  oe  a  cast-iron  stove  (with  an 
open  fireplace)  called  a  prussienne.  In 
March  plant  melon-seeds,  two  in  each  pot, 
and  cover  them  with  a  cracked  beer-glass  or 
tumbler ;  then  put  them  to  bake  on  the  top  of 
the  stove,  watering  as  required.  In  a  few  days, 
the  seed-leaves  are  alx)ve  ground,  when  the 
plants  are  removed  to  tlie  windows  (inside,  of 
course)  to  enjoy  the  sunshine,  and  their  place 
on  the  stove  is  taken  by  successional  pots.  When 
the  real  leaves  appear  between  the  cotyledons, 
the  pots  are  removed  to  a  south  border  to  be 
brought  forward  and  gradually  inured  to  air  and 
light  under  bell-glasses,  which  cover  them  closely 
at  night.  We  thus  arrive  at  the  middle  of  May. 
In  one  of  the  Waltonian  cases  recommended  by 
Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd,  enough  melon-plants  might 
be  raised  to  cover  Hyde  Park  with  their  foliage 
by  the  end  of  the  summer.  But,  although 
you  begin  late  this  season,  yet,  from  a  plant 
started  by  the  prussienne  and  CTOwing  all 
summer  in  the  open  ground  with  no  other 
artificial  heat  than  the  shelter  of  a  bell-glass, 
you  may  cut  your  first  melon  on  the  16th  of 
AuOTst :  in  a  latitude,  too,  which,  though  south 
of  London,  may  be  north  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
Nor  does  the  crop  consist  of  one  single  fruit, 
but  of  many.  One-third  at  least  of  England 
might  do  the  same  ;  because  the  greater  length 
of  the  days  northwards  is  a  compensation  for  the 
shorter  summer. 

In  the  middle  of  May,  or  earlier  if  you  dare, 
slightly  level  tlie  tops  of  your  hills,  so  as  to 
make  a  little  platform  on  their  summit ;  in  the 
middle  of  the  platform  scoop  out  a  round  hole, 
and  in  it  plant  a  couple  of  your  seedlings,  turn- 
ing them  out  of  their  pots  adroitly,  so  as  to 
keep  their  balls  of  earth  entire.  Water  them, 
and  cover  them  close  with  a  bell-glass,  which  is 
most  convenient ;  or  with  a  hand-li^ht ;  or  with 
an  oiled-paper  cap,  rather  than  give  up  your 
experiment  for  want  of  appliances.  You  may 
have  given  the  first  pinching  to  your  plants 
(above  the  second  true  leaf),  while  still  in  pot. 
Aft«r  these  two  operations  of  pinching  and 
planting,  your  young  pupils  will  sometimes  ap- 
pear to  stand  still  for  a  fortnight  or  so,  and  their 
vegetation  to  flag.  Do  not  make  yourself  uneasy 
on  that  account ;  pcrhfips  they  are  working  hard, 
unseen,  at  the  root.  Cover  at  night  witii  mats, 
if  spring  frosts  threaten ;  admit  air  by  day ; 
carefully  weed  your  hillocks  and  give  them  a 
slight  scratching ;  and  then  encase  them  with  a 
paletot  of  well-rotten  manure,  an  inch  and  a  half 
thick;  raise  your  bell-glasses  on  three  bricks, 
crutches,  or  pot-hooks,  and  the  thing  is  done. 
When  the  branches  peep  out  from  under  their 
bell,  you  may  pinch  their  extremities ;  before 
that  time,  do  not  touch  a  leaf.  As  such  branch 
successively  gets  half-way  down  the  mountain, 
pinch  it ;  when  it  reaches  the  bottom,  pinch  it 
again,  and  afterwards  onlv  stop  them  when  they 
become  troublesome  and  run  out  of  bounds. 
Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  these  are  too  many  pincli- 
intrs ;  but  high  authority  recommends  them.  Dig 
well  round  the  root  of  the  mountain,  to  allow  the 
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rootstospread, which  fheywill  do  to  a  considerable 
dislaiice  around.  Do  not  torment  yourszll'  with 
thinning  the  fruit ;  nature  will  arrange  all  that 
for  you.  When  a  fruit  is  set,  if  you  cannot  see 
it  grow  from  day  to  day,  you  may  almost  make 
sure  that  it  will  come  to  nothing ;  it  will  turn 
yellow,  and  drop  off  of  itself.  Leave  the  bell- 
glaes  alwavs  over  the  central  roots  on  the  top  of 
your  hillock,  lifted  sufficiently  high  to  aamit 
free  ventilation  ;  it  will  protect  the  collar  of  the 
plants  from  injury,  and  shelter  them  from  sudden 
chills  and  heavy  rains.  If  you  wish  for  a  few 
very  large  melons,  set  only  one  plant  on  a 
hillock  ;  if  you  prefer  a  good  supply  of  moderate- 
sized  fruit,  set  two. 

lu  hot  and  dry  weather  you  mxist  water,  with 
a  fine-pierced  rose,  over  the  leaves  and  all;  use 
BO  admixture  of  liquid  manure,  but  take  care 
that  the  water  is  at  least  as  warm  as  the  atmo- 
sphere. Do  not  wait  for  the  leaves  to  flag  before 
you  water.  Long-continued  rains  and  cold 
fogs  are  more  difficult  to  contend  with  than 
drought ;  the  plant  becomes  surcharged  with 
water,  turns  dropsical,  and  either  dies  or  is  at- 
tacked by  serious  disease.  If  a  spell  of  wet 
summer  weather  set  in,  the  best  that  can  be 
done  is  to  form  a  sort  of  tent  over  each  hillock, 
with  three  long  rods,  or  poles,  meeting  at  the 
top  and  covered  with  mats  or  old  s<iil-cloth. 
The  mountain-shape  alone  of  your  melon-beds 
ensures  a  dry  subsoil  in  ordinary  seasons.  At 
the  close  of  the  season,  fruits  which  have  no 
longer  a  chance  of  coming  to  maturity  may  be 
pickled  small,  like  gherkins,  as  a  nearer  approach 
to  pickled  mangoes;  if  larger,  they  may  be 
boiled  or  stewed,  like  cucumbers  or  vegetable 
marrows,  to  both  of  which  they  are  preferable, 
in  the  judgment  at  least  of  certain  palates. 

A  melon  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  on 
the  plant  till  it  is  dead  ripe ;  it  is  the  better  for 
a  few  days'  chambering.  The  time  to  cut  it  is 
denoted  by  a  rapid,  almost  sudden  change,  from 
the  green  hue  of  growth  to  the  whitish,  yellowish, 
or  mottled  tinges  of  maturity;  by  the  marked 
relief  and  conspicuousness  of  the  network  or 
embroidery  on  the  rind ;  by  the  exhalation  of  a 
sweet  savour,  instead  of  bemg,  as  before,  almost 
sentless,  and  by  a  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  the 
thumb  applied  to  the  spot  where  the  blossom 
once  grew.  The  date  of  eating  it  has  arrived 
when  you  say  to  yourself,  "  This  melon  must  be 
eaten  to-day  ;  that  will  keep  till  to-morrow  ; 
the  other  till  the  day  after."  When  to  eat  it, 
depends  on  whether  you  are  English  er  Trench. 
If  the  former,  at  dessert,  as  a  matter  of  course  ; 
if  the  latter,  in  the  middle  of  breakfast,  or  at 
dinner  immediately  after  soup  and  uiisalted 
boiled  beef,  sometimes  with  the  boiled  beef,  and 
always  seasoned  wi^h  pepper  and  salt.  Notwitli- 
standing  which,  at  the  best  Parisinn  restaurants 
the  English  mode  of  melon  with  sugar  at  dessert 
is  duly  understood  and  appreciated.  How  to 
eat  it,  is  an  open  question  :  a  silver  knife  is  ton 
blunt  to  cut  it ;  use  a  steel  one  very  rapidly  in 
distributiug  the  slices,  which  sho«ild  be  thici<. 
On  your  plate,  if  you  cut  it  up  into  too  many 
delicate  little  bits,  and  play  with  it  and  pingle 


it  too  long,  you  will  lose  half  the  flavour.  Tr^ 
I  he  effect  of  an  lionest  bite  at  your  slice,  as  if 
it  were  bread  and  butter  or  a  pear.  If  it  is  very 
good  indeed,  put  the  seeds  into  your  pocket, 
iuid  do  not  lay  the  fault  on  anybody  if  they 
produce  only  indifferent  fruit. 


MAC* 

Wk  were  leaning  lazily  over  the  railing  which 
border  the  cl  i  ffs  of  sunny  Broadstairs,  admi  ring  the 
blooming  stocks  and  wallflowers  that  shoot  from 
thedry  white  rock,  when  our  attention  was  diverted 
to  a  squat  man,  who,  perched  upon  a  long  kind 
of  orange-box  upon  wheels,  was  urging  forward 
a  not  nnwdling  donkey.  Lumps  of  battered  tin 
were  lying  in  the  orauge-box  near  a  tub,  in 
which,  according  to  a  friend  at  our  elbow  (who 
rather  prides  himself  upon  knowing  everything 
and  everybody  in  the  fruitful,  hedgeless  Isle  of 
Thanet),  there  was  "  pot-wash,"  collected  from 
the  adjoining  houses.  "That  man,"  said  our 
friend,  "  is  known  twenty  miles  round.  He  is 
now  on  his  way  back  to  his  domain,  where  he 
treasures  old  tin;  where  he  keeps  dogs  upon 
horseflesh ;  where  he  rears  pigs  in  roadade 
holes ;  where  he  flays  horses,  and  cheapens  their 
hide,  bones,  and  liair.  He  is  a  remarkjible  spe- 
cimen of  a  money-maker.  With  the  most  un- 
promising materials,  he  has  turned  shillings  upon 
shillings,  day  by  day,  the  last  forty  years.  Let 
us  stroll  after  him  presently,  to  his  patch  of 
roadside.  He  is  rather  fond  of  seeing  visitors." 
New  ways  of  money-making  are  always  welcome 
to  the  sight  of  men.  Let  us  gratify  ourselves 
with  a  peep,  then,  at  our  friend  iu  the  orange- 
box. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  means  of  earning  a 
leg  of  mutton  are  endless.  There  are  prosaic 
means,  and  there  are  poetic  means.  The  vast 
varieties  of  means  which  lie  between  the  cheap- 
ening of  rabbit-skins  and  (he  measurement  of 
the  stars  almost  appal  the  imagination.  The 
prosy  man  goes  through  a  regular  apprentice- 
ship ;  the  iu^'entive  man  creates  a  means  of  his 
own.  We  call  to  mind  a  strange  fiiffure  we  met 
once  at  some  Kentish  village  inn.  The  man  was 
a  human  lathe,  pliable  and  strong;  with  a 
pliable,  easy  will  also.  It  was  the  passion  of 
his  life  to  live  without  a  master,  and  be  con- 
tinually moving.  He  had  invented  a  means  of 
earning  liis  cut  at  a  shoulder  of  mutton  pre- 
cisely adapted  to  his  whim  and  passion.  He 
became  a  perfect  master  of  the  art  of  sharpening 
saws,  and  travelled  from  village  to  village,  from 
township  to  township,  with  the  certainty  of  em- 
ployment in  any  butcher's  shop.  The  butchers 
looked  forward  to  his  comiutr,  because,  for  two 
shillings,  he  woidd  make  their  saws  keen  as 
razors.  There  arc  the  wreckers,  the  carrion- 
kiles  who  frequent  our  Channel  coasts,  and 
draw  their  lees  of  mutton  oft'  drowned  men's 
(infers,  and  out  ot"  sea-logged  ships.  Consider 
the  oriirinality  and  faith  of  the  man  who  first 
based  his  claim  to  a  leg  of  mutton  upon  the  sale 
of  those  wooden  frogs,  dear  to  our  childhood. 
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which  jump  by  the  simple  aid  of  cobbler's  wnx  ! 
A  right  clever  old  laciT  was  that,  who,  left  a 
widow  with  three  children  and  without  a  penny, 
made  lier  livinsf  out  of  a  tumbler  wliich  she  lent 
to  thirsty  waynurers  who  fn-quentf d  the  icy  pool 
near  lier  gate.  Fame  and  pleiitifnl  legs  of 
mutton  have  beencooked  by  a  persevering  artist 
befoit;  now  out  of  the  melodious  Jew's-harp. 
Body  and  soid  have  been  kept  together,  in  more 
than  one  man,  by  the  vigorous  collection  of 
(Sgnr  aaibc  The  iirst  Thames  mudlark  was  an 
ingndooa  joung  rascal,  in  his  way.  Thousands 
of  substantial  legs  of  mutton  lie  in  London 
gutters.  Careful  fingers  pick  up  the  orange- 
ped  that  lies  about  Primrose  Hill  on  Monday 
mornings,  and  by  tlie  help  of  apple-sauce  this 
same  peel  makes  much  of  that  delectable  Dundee 
marmalade  recommended  by  the  faculty.  A 
sombre  genius  was  that  which  s:iid  to  its  angry 
stomach,  "  Lay  out  the  dead  and  eat !" 

Our  mind  runs  in  this  direction  before  the 
master  in  the  art  of  turning  to  the  purposes  of 
life  the  riches  of  the  gutter  and  the  dust-bin, 
who  had  passed  us  in  the  orange-box.  We  had 
trudged  some  miles  over  breezy  downs  to  meet 
liim.  As  wc  turned  the  brow  of  a  hill,  deaf- 
ening barks  from  some  thirty  dogs  startled  us. 
Down  in  the  hollow  before  us,  some  siiarp  white 
rocks  shelved  abruptly  from  the  iields,  and,  ar- 
ranged like  an  advanced  guard  around  the  rock, 
protecting  masses  of  indescribable  rubbish  it 
appeared  to  us,  were  oar  canine  foes,  dancing  in 
the  madness  of  their  anger.  Still  we  advanced, 
the  barking'  growing  fiercer  as  we  neared  the 
curs.  The  deep,  hoarse  note  of  the  Newfound- 
land was  relieved  by  the  shrill  pipes  of  the  very 
wiry  terrier.  Strange  barks,  too,  firom  very 
strange  do^  with  Irresponsible  tails,  joined 
chorus.  We  were  reminded  of  a  friend's  de- 
scription of  a  convivial  party  at  the  heig^it  of 
their  festivity,  when  every  man  sang  the  words 
he  knew  best  to  the  air  he  knew  best,  and  all  at 
once.  A  field  of  early  peas,  and  a  velvety  mea- 
dow specked  with  frolicsome  lambs  beyond 
(suggsaiive  combination  upon  a  tjible-land !),  lay 
beiweem  is  and  the  canine  chorus,  which  fields, 
tnadiug  gingerly,  wc  crossed,  the  advanced 
guard  yeipuig  louder  and  buder  as  we  auda- 
ciouaiy  approached. 

figmant  the  steep  chalk  cliff  old  Mac  had 
mteA,  slanting  towards  tiie  road  the  shivered 
timbers  of  ships  he  had  probably  found  along 
Hm  show.  Ragged  tarpaulin  was  matted  over 
tha  tifltbers.  Umier  this  airy  roof  Mac  could 
tiun  BUny  an  honest  penny,  as  wc  shall  pre- 
sentfy  see.  Mac  had  hollowed  the  rock,  ana  iu 
the  hollow — vei^  like  a  bear-pit  in  little — Mac 
could  rtar  puppies.  Another  hole  was  proceed- 
ing with,  which,  it  was  the  opinion  of  Mac, 
would  make  a  tidy  yard,  by  ti»e  lielp  of  an  old 
hurdle  or  tvw,  where  pigs  might  disport  tliem- 
selves.  Coloflaal  moamis  of  old  tin  and  iron 
lay  at  either  e&treraity  of  Mac's  domain.  Here 
wore  coffee  and  tea-pots,  spoutless  and  handle- 
less;  saucepans  that  bad  been  shamefully 
allowed  to  burn ;  dust-shovels  in  every  stage  of 
decay ;    coul-scuttles    that    could  never  liavc 


come  to  this  flattened  and  oxidised  condition 
had  they  been  in  good  hands.  Near  the  warm- 
red  mounds  of  superannuated  kitchen  utensils 
(the  vessels,  which  called  to  our  saddened  mind 
the  ghosts  of  "thirty  thousand  dinners")  lay 
lesscP  heaps  of  broken  bottles — bottles  cracken, 
|K)ssibly,  at  jovial  gatherings,  where  this  flat- 
tened fish-kettle  at  our  feet  did  its  duty  to  the 
salmon.  We  can  hear  porkers  grunting  under 
the  ragged  tarnaulin,  young  whelps  whining  in 
the  little  chalk  oear-pit.  A  donkey,  tethered  to 
a  long,  low,  greasy  little  cart  adapted  to  the 
conveyance  of  dead  horses,  is  drawn  up  behind 
the  dogs.  Indescribable  lumps  of  fl£sh  lie  about 
amid  tne  confused  rubbish,  but  all  between  the 
do^  and  the  cliff. 

Mac  advances  from  behind  his  canine  ad- 
vaticed  guard  to  meet  us.  Our  greetings  are  so 
much  dumb-show ;  the  dogs  drown  the  words 
with  which  we  would  introduce  ourselves  to 
Mae.  But  we  glance  kindly  at  a  little  terrier, 
the  obstrepcrons  tenant  of  a  capsized  butter-tub, 
and  our  ])assport  is  clear  to  Mac's  heart.  A 
strange  little  sauare  man  is  Mac,  with  his  copper 
face  and  sharp  olack  eyes,  and  his  matted  Jiair, 
running  direct  from  the  crovm  over  his  forehead 
(in  clumps),  under  his  ears  and  over  his  ears,  in 
clumps  too.  A  voluminous  red  comforter  en- 
compasses Mac's  thick  throat,  whence  a  sharp, 
firm  curl,  like  a  very  small  rhinoceros  tusk, 
points  towards  his  chin.  Mac  wears  a  very 
greasy,  shining  old  steward's  jacket,  a  bargain, 
clearly.  Then  a  leathern  apron — but  surely  not 
to  protect  those  trousers  ! — completes  Mac's 
outer  man.  One  moment :  Mac  has  removed 
something  that,  cursorily  regarded,  conveys  the 
decided  impression  that  it  is  a  long  and  some- 
what irregular  lump  of  coke.  But,  as  he  takes 
a  red  cotton  handkerchief  out  of  it  (and  which 
fiUed  it,  leaving  us  to  wonder  how  Mac  con- 
trived to  keep  the  coke  upon  his  head),  we  dis- 
covered that  it  was,  in  very  truth,  a  hat ;  a  thing 
that  (like  all  things  belonging  to  Mac)  had  seen 
infinitely  better  days,  but  migut  now  dare  destiny 
to  show  it  a  more  napless  and  disjointed  old 
age. 

As  a  preparation — and  a  very  necessary  pre- 
paration— for  a  gossip,  Mac  proceeded  to  cuff 
the  terrier,  kick  the  pointer,  throw  a  stone  at 
the  bull  dog,  and  shout  to  the  spaniel.  But  as 
fast  as  he  quieted  one  set  of  barkers,  half  a  dozen, 
unseen  till  that  moment,  would  issue  from  under 
an  old  boat,  that,  turned  keel  upwards,  appeared 
to  be  stuffed  from  stem  to  stern  witii  every 
known  variety  of  man's  faithful  companion. 
Every  time  we  moved  our  arm  or  raised  our 
voice  the  chorus  was  renewed. 

"  It  ain't  everybody  as  likes  to  pass  'em  when 
I'm  not  by ;  things  is  pretty  safe,"  said  Mac, 
resting  his  thumbs  upon  his  hips,  and  glancing 
proudly  at  the  rusty  tin  and  the  chaos  of  glass. 
It  struck  us  in  the  first  place  that  he  woula  be  a 
very  eccentric  individual  who  should  covet  any 
of  these  the  worldly  goods  of  Mac,  and,  in  the 
second  place,  that  he  would  be  a  very  lucky  in- 
dividual who  should  pass  the  advanced  guard 
without  feeling  two  very  sharp  canine  teeth  in 
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his  calves,  at  the  very  least.  A  very  ragged, 
daring,  vulgar-looking  do^,  white,  with  a  huge 
black  patch  upon  the  left  eye,  that  from  the 
eminenceof  a  large  stone  that  commanded  the  left 
extremity  of  theoutposts,  was  pointedout  to  us  as 
a  Rooshian ;  while  the  right  extremity  of  the 
outposts  was  held  by  a  strange,  long-bodied, 
short-legged  animal,  with  a  squirrel's  tail  and  a 
snout  liKe  a  pig,  which  strange  animal,  we  were 
told,  was  a  Portuguese.  He  had  been  cast 
ashore  from  a  ship.  Mac  looked  at  his  curious 
property,  and,  as  he  thoughtfully  scratched  that 
matted  brown  hair  of  his,  he  involuntarily  wan- 
dered back  to  the  days  when  he  first  became 
attached  to  the  canine  race — to  the  first  dog  of 
his  heart. 

"  It  were  forty-five  year  ago,  ay,  that  it  were, 
every  bit  of  it,"  said  Mac,  turning  upon  us  to 
see  how  we  stood  the  astounding  fact.  And  he 
shook  his  head  solemnly  at  us,  and  still,  as  we 
politely  said  "Indeed,"  and  tried  to  look  dumb- 
founded, he  repeated,  "  Forty-  five  year,  ay, 
that  it  is.  I'm  sixty-eight,  that  I  am  !"  Agam 
Mac  believed  that  he  had  astonished  us :  and  he 
took  that  remarkable  hat  of  liis  off,  and  striking 
an  attitude,  challenged  our  credulity.  "  Ay, 
and  I've  had  twelve  on  'em."  Were  we  upon 
our  head  or  our  heels  ?  this  was  the  question 
which  Mac's  inquiring  eyes  sought  to  fathom 
now.  "We  conclude  that  our  patient  appearance 
did  not  satisfy  Mac's  anticipations,  since  he 
branched  off  from  his  autobiography  suddenly  to 
his  dogs.  Dogs  were  his  'obby  when  he  was  a 
boy.  He  remembered  in  Boney's  time  going 
off  to  the  fleet  in  the  Downs,  in  the  bum-boats, 
and  buving  broken  biscuit  and  biscuit  dust  of 
the  saifors.  With  "pot-wash,"  and  the  like,  it 
made  good  food  for  the  dogs,  and  they  thrived 
upon  it.  Mac  sidled  to  the  Portuguese  dog  as 
he  spoke,  and  peered  into  the  dilapidated  e^g- 
chest  which  was  the  home  of  Don  Pedro's  canine 
subject,  to  see  if  all  were  comfortable.  The 
beast  licked  his  master's  shoes.  Mac  declared 
that  he  was  a  queer  animal,  and  he  had  never 
seen  the  like  of  him  before.  "  They  do  tell  me," 
added  the  proud  master,  "  that  in  his  own 
country,  he's  a  rare  fellow  after  the  parkipines." 
We  concluded  that  Mr.  Mac  meant  porcupines. 

Then  Mac  pressed  us  to  peer  into  a  dark 
chamber  cut  in  the  rocks,  where  pigs  were  wal- 
lowing in  the  dark,  and  where  puppies  were 
feeding  upon  horseflesh.     The  passing  gale  was 

scented  with Well,  we  held  our  breath,  and 

permitted  Mac  (who  appeared  to  be  in  Arabia 
Felix)  to  dwell  upon  the  economy  of  his  do- 
main. 

"  It  wouldn't  do  to  feed  nothing."  This  was 
his  fundamental  maxim.  He  kept  pigs  while  he 
oould  collect  enougli  gratuitous  pot-wash  to 
keep  them.  To  buy  of  the  miller  was  niin. 
While  he  went  about  collecting  pot-wash,  he 

Eicked  up  old  tin,  and  iron,  and  glass.  Then  he 
ought  all  the  dead  horses  he  could  get,  at  a 
price.  He  gave  the  miller,  on  the  hill  yonder,  a 
sovereign  for  his  grey  horse. 

"  You  remember  the  grey  mare  ?"  said  Mac, 
turning  his  keen  grey  eyes  sharply  upon  us. 


We  confessed  our  ignorance :  Mac  was  as- 
tonished at  its  profundity,  but  proceeded  to 
give  us  a  few  more  hints,  with  the  air  of  a  man 
who  is  throwing  his  knowledge  away. 

Yes,  he  gave  a  sovereign  for  the  grey  mare ; 
but  then  there  was  a  little  fat  upon  her,  and  he 
could  boil  it.  down,  and  make  a  few  shillings  by 
selling  it  to  the  farmers  round  about  for  cart- 
grease.  Well,  then,  the  bones  and  hide  fetched 
him  the  rest  of  the  money,  and  he  had  the  flesh 
for  nothing,  for  his  dogs.  Mac  now  looked  with 
the  triumphant  air  of  a  man  who  had  mastered 
a  great  oifficulty.  There  was  a  superlatively 
knowing  look  in  liis  eye ;  but  this  was  not  all. 
The  mane  went  for  horse-hair  cloth  ;  the  hoofs 
for  gelatine;  the  liver,  in  a  putrescent  state,  to 
flavour  London  hashes,  in  the  disguise  of  mush- 
room sauce !  The  marrow  of  the  bones  became 
dainty  pomatum  for  Belinda's  hair.  The  bones, 
with  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  made  manure ;  with 
flour,  bread. 

There  is  a  merry  twinkle  in  Mac's  eye  as  he 
proceeds.  He  has  many  knowing  ways  of  turn- 
ing a  permy ;  but,  he  returns  to  it  again  and 
again,  dogs  are  his  'obby.  Nevertheless,  any- 
thing comes  handy  to  him.  When  the  mounds 
of  rusty  tin  before  us  have  been  doubled  in 
height  and  girth,  he  shall  fill  a  ship  with  them 
and  send  them  to  Wales.  "  They  do  tell  me," 
added  the  old  man,  as  he  lifted  a  flattened  sauce- 
pan, "  the  sawder  runs  out  of  it,  when  they  heat 
it,  like  rain."  Colour,  he  believed,  was  got  from 
the  rust. 

Mac  would  buy  old  rags,  too.  Nor  was  he 
particular  when  knowing  people  put  heavy 
things  in  the  middle  of  the  bundle,  with  a  notion 
of  cheating ;  for  the  weight  was  generally  some- 
thing more  valuable  than  the  rags.  Could  re- 
member finding  a  patent  lock  worth  five  shillings 
thrown  in  as  a  maKe-weight.  "  But  I'm  as  poor 
as  Job,"  said  Mac,  fearing  that  we  should  infer, 
from  his  shrewd  business  views,  that  he  liad 
amassed  money.  "  Poor  as  Job !"  Mac  repeated, 
as  he  glanced  into  an  open  tub. 

"  That  wasn't  a  bad  job,  neither."  We  ap- 
proached the  tub.  It  contained  a  dead  hog 
Mac  had  bought,  all  for  his  voracious  canine 
outposts.  "  He  brought  him,"  said  Mac, 
noading  towards  his  donkey,  which  was  nibbling 
scanty  grass  by  the  roadside.  "  Ay,  and  that 
donkey  is  equal  to  the  biggest  horse  in  the 
island."  Mac  meant  that  his  faithful  steed 
could  drag  home  the  heaviest  dead  horse  in  the 
Isle  of  Thanet.  Then  we  learned  the  age  of  the 
donkey,  and  then  the  age  of  Mr.  Mac's  children. 
He  had  had  twelve,  ani  he  was  as  poor  as  Job, 
he  again  and  again  said  to  us.  And  he  had 
reared  'em  all,  and  he  had  never  had  a  doctor. 
He  would  pile  wonder  upon  wonder  before  us. 
He  had  never  had  no  doctor.  His  old  woman 
doctored  the  children.  Thev  had  the  small-pox ; 
well,  she  gave  'em  a  little  brimstone  and  treacle, 
and  they  got  over  it.  As  for  himself,  he  had  the 
cholera,  but  he  did  nothing  for  it,  and  there  he 
was.  He  cut  his  thumb  nearly  off  (here  a 
ghastly  wound  was  displayed) — people  wanted 
him  to  go  to  the  doctor — but  he  just  bound  it 
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up,  and  it  healed.  He  could  eat  as  'early  as 
any  oae,  thank  Giod.  Life  was  all  a  chance — it 
must  go  as  it  growed. 

Mac  had  his  amusements.  He  practised  his 
terriers  iu  the  noble  science  of  nit-killing.  But 
his  'obby  monopolised  nearly  all  his  waking 
hours.  There  was  not  a  by-road  in  the  island 
along  which  his  searching  eye  had  not  ranged  ; 
there  was  not  a  fanner,  for  many  miles  round, 
who  did  not  know  him,  and  keep  a  good  word 
for  him ;  there  was  hardly  a  tub  oi  pot-wash 
within  reach  that  was  not  accessible  to  him. 
He  passed  by  hundreds  of  beggars  on  his  rounds, 
who  were  free  as  he  was  to  find  food  at  their 
feet ;  to  dig  holes  in  the  rock,  and  beg  spars  of 
sunken  ships  ;  to  amass  old  tin  and  broken 
bottles;  to  collect  pot-wash  and  rear  pigs. 
Only  Mac  had  a  'obby,  and  it  was  one  that  led 
to  industry,  and  to  a  thousand  economical  shifts. 
And,  we  are  certain  of  it,  that  Mr.  Mac,  with 
all  his  humility,  is  not  as  poor  as  Job  ;  nay,  that 
there  are  many  men,  wearing  better  coats  than 
he  sports,  in  the  fruitful  Isle  of  Thanet,  who 
cannot  count  a  sixpence  for  any  shilling  Mac 
may  number  any  day  in  the  year. 


n\'E  NEW  POINTS  OF  CRIMINAL  LAW. 

The  existing  Criminal  Law  has  been  found  in 
trials  for  Murder,  to  be  so  exceedingly  hasty, 
unfair,  and  oppressive — in  a  word,  to  be  so  very 
objectionable  to  the  amiable  persons  accused  of 
that  thoughtless  act — that  it  is,  we  understand, 
the  intention  of  the  Grovernment  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  for  its  amendment.  We  have  been  favoured 
with  an  outline  of  its  probable  provisions. 

It  will  be  grounded  on  the  profouud  principle 
that  the  real  offender  is  the  Murdered  Person  ; 
but  for  whose  obstinate  persistency  in  being 
murdered,  the  interesting  fellow-creature  to  be 
tried  could  not  have  got  into  trouble. 

Its  leading  enactments  may  be  expected  to  re- 
solve themselves  under  the  following  heads  : 

1.  There  shall  be  no  Judge.  Strong  repre- 
sentations have  been  made  liy  highly  popular 
culprits  that  the  presence  of  this  obtrusive 
character  is  prejudicial  to  their  best  interests. 
The  Court  will  De  composed  of  a  political  gentle- 
man, sitting  in  a  secluded  room  commanding  a 
view  of  St.  James's  Park,  who  has  already  more 
to  do  than  anv  human  creature  can,  by  any 
stretch  of  the  human  imagination,  be  supposed 
capable  of  doing. 

2.  The  Jury  to  consist  of  Five  Thousand  Five 
Hundred  and  Fifty-five  Volunteers. 

3.  The  Jury  to  be  strictly  prohibited  from 
seeing  either  the  accused  or  the  witnesses.  They 
arc  not  to  be  sworn.  They  are  on  no  account 
to  hear  the  evidence.  They  are  to  receive  it,  or 
such  representations  of  it,  as  may  happen  to  fall 
in  their  way;  and  they  will  constantly  write 
letters  about  it  to  all  the  Paiwrs. 

4.  Supposing  the  trial  to  be  a  trial  for  Murder 
by  poisoning,  and  supposing  the  hypothetical 
case,  or  the  evidence,  for  the  prosecution  to 
charge  the  administration  of  two  poisons,  say 


Arsenic  and  Antimony  ;  and  supposing  the  taint 
of  Arsenic  in  the  body  to  be  possible  but  not 
probable,  and  the  presence  of  Antimony  in  the 
Dody,  to  be  an  absolute  certainty ;  it  will  then 
become  the  duty  of  the  Jury  to  confine  their 
attention  solely  to  the  Arsenic,  and  entirely  to 
dismiss  the  Antimony  from  their  minds. 

5.  The  symptoms  preceding  the  death  of  the 
real  offender  (or  Murdered  Person)  being  de- 
scribed in  evidence  by  medical  practitioners  who 
saw  them,  other  medical  practitioners  who 
never  saw  them  shall  be  required  to  state  whether 
they  are  inconsistent  with  certain  known  dis- 
eases— but,  they  shall  necer  be  cuked  tchether  they 
are  not  exattly  consistent  with  the  adminisl ration 
of  Poison.  To  illustrate  this  enactment  in  the 
proposed  Bill  by  a  case : — A  raging  mad  dog  is 
seen  to  run  into  the  house  where  5j  lives  alone, 
foaming  at  the  mouth.  Z  and  the  mad  dog  are 
for  some  time  left  together  in  that  house  under 
proved  circumstances,  irresistibly  leading  to  the 
conclusion  that  Z  has  been  bitten  by  the  dog. 
Z  is  afterwards  found  lying  on  his  bed  in  a  state 
of  hydrophobia,  and  with  the  marks  of  the  dog's 
teeth.  Now,  the  symptoms  of  ihat  disease  being 
identical  with  those  of  another  disease  called 
Tetanus,  which  might  supervene  on  Z's  running 
a  rusty  nail  into  a  certam  part  of  his  foot,  me- 
dical practitioners  who  never  saw  Z,  shall  bear 
testimony  to  that  abstract  fact,  and  it  shall  then 
be  incumbent  on  the  Registrar-General  to  certify 
that  Z  died  of  a  rusty  nail. 

It  is  hoped  that  these  alterations  in  the  pre- 
sent mode  of  procedure  wiU  not  onlv  be  quite 
satisfactory  to  the  accused  person  (which  is  the 
first  great  consideration),  but  will  also  tend,  in 
a  tolerable  degree,  to  the  welfare  and  safety  of 
Society.  For  it  is  not  sought  in  this  moderate 
and  prudent  measure  to  be' wholly  denied  that  it 
is  an  inqonvenience  to  Society  to  be  poisoned 
overmuch. 


PORTSMOUTH. 

If  our  topography  were  not  the  most  ca- 
priciously written  of  any  branch  of  our  litera- 
ture—it Deing  quite  an  accident  whether  a  place 
possesses  its  local  history  or  no — what  a  book  we 
should  have  about  Portsmouth !  Far  away  into 
the  depths  of  the  middle  ages,  one  traces' it,  as 
one  traces  the  sea  that  fills  the  harbour  itself, 
for  miles,  till  it  loses  itself  in  country  creeks 
that  look  like  rivers.  Brawny  Norsemen,  with 
their  blue  eyes,  long  hair,  and  battle-axes,  came 
mere  to  plunder  while  as  yet  the  Isle  of  Wight 
was  jute  and  England  was  a  half-cleared  forest 
doited  with  monasteries  and  wooden  castles. 
Our  sea-going  ancestors  soon  found  the  merit  of 
the  rotidstead  outside  and  of  the  basin  within — 
more  nautical  in  their  instmcls  than  the  Romans. 
who  had  made  their  settlement  at  Porcbester, 
It  was  a  handy  place  for  those  who  wished  to 
go  to  hoi)  \Vinchester,  and  after  the  Conquest 
(which  it  might  have  helped  to  avert  if  the 
Saxons  had  made  a  right  use  of  their  elements 
of  sea  strength)  its  importance  increjised.   Curt- 
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iKkse  loaded  here  to  dispute  the  crown  u  ilk  liis 
usurpiujsj  brotlier,  and  Maud  to  assert  her  riglits 
agaiiLbt  Steplieu.  It^  uame  iLishes  out  here  and 
there,  like  a  revolving  liglit,  in  the  feudal 
story  of  England.  The  Jreuch  burned  it  under 
Richard  the  Second,  a  surprise  revenged  on  their 
own  shores  by-aud-by.  Edward  the  Fourth 
made  fortitications  there,  to  which  Heoiy  the 
Seventh  added.  Under  the  Eighl.h  Harry,  the 
Mary  Ross,  our  finest  sliip  up  to  that  time,  went 
down  off  its  coast,  foreruiuier  of  the  catastrophe 
of  the  Royal  George  in.  the  last  century.  In 
Portsmouth,  Charles  the  Firat  landed  when  he 
returned  from  his  Spanish  journey,  little  fore- 
seeing the  fate  of  his  favourite,  Buckingham, 
from  Eelton's  knife  at  the  same  place.  What 
vaiious  faces  and  scenes  were  witnessed  by  that 
old  corporation,  which  sent  a  member  to  Parlia- 
ment, too,  from  a  very  early  period. 

When  we  come  down  to  quite  modem  times, 
Portsmouth  becomes  more  and  more  conspicuous, 
the  poetry  and  the  humour  of  sea-life  gather 
about  it.  CoAvper  sings,  in  clear,  simple, 
funeral-bell  notes,  the  loss  of  that  great  line-of- 
battle  ship  of  Kempenfelt's,  which  sucked  into  a 
whirlpool,  formed  by  itself,  hundreds  of  human 
lives.  Yet  the  clieenul  associations  predominate. 
Brave  old  admiials  in  pigtails  rise  before  one  in 
thinking  of  it,  and  we  fancy  them  rounding  the 
island,  with  captured  Erenchmen  in  company, 
amidst  the  cheering  and  ringing  of  the  towiL 
King  George  goes  down  there  to  dine  with  Lord 
Howe  after  the  Eirst  of  June.  MaiTyat.'s  mid- 
shipmen leap  from  the  roof  of  the  coach  at  the 
door  of  the  Blue  Posts,  and  a  quieter,  but  not 
less  plucky  race  of  lads,  who  ai-e  about  to  em- 
bark in.  the  Ramchunder,  Ijidiaman,  for  the 
Hooghly.  Portsmouth  is  changed  in  some 
social  aspects  now,  and  has  become  at  once  a 
^eater  naval  station  and  ai'seual  and  a  less 
mteresting  town.  Southampton  has  carried 
away  one  stream  of  traffic,  and  Liverpool 
.another,  thanks  to  the  development  of  all-chang- 
ing steam.  Portsmouth  Proper — that  part,  of 
the  place  which  gives  its  name  to  the  whole — has 
suffered  most.  The  expanding  power  is  in  the 
great  eastern  suburbs  of  Soulhsea,  where  has 
arisen  a  town  and  population  of  its  own,  with 
crescents,  squares,  and  terraces  of  the  latest 
sea-side  fashion,  and  new  fortifications  to  match. 
On  the  whole,  Portsmouth  is  a  dull  place,  the 
garrison  and  squadron  say ;  best  in  winter  (add 
the  faster  men),  when  there  is  hunting  in  the 
neiglibourhood,  and  good  company  in  conse- 
quence. 

But  you  m&j  hunt  in  many  places,  and  our 
present  object  is  naval,  and  tne  summer  for  us 
when  the  sea  is  concerned ;  and  so  we  ask  the 
reader  to  accompany  us  this  fine  autumn  to  the 
most  Portsmouth-ian  pjtft  of  Portsmouth.  Let 
him  place  himself  with  us  in  an  old-fashioned, 
q ueerly-built  hotel  on  "Point,"  built  on  the 
very  water  of  tiic  harbour,  on  your  right  (per- 
haps I  should  say  "starboard")  side  as  you  enter 
from  tJie  otfing.  We  mount  a  balcony  standing 
out  into  the  sea-breeze  (wliich  same  breeze 
shakes  your  windows  at  niglit),  and  from  which 


you  can  have  a  capital  bird's-eye  view.  Nothing 
like  a  bird's-eye  view  (when  your  bird  is  not  a 
goose  !)  to  begin  with. 

Well,  there,  on  your  left,  is  fair  "  Vecta,"  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  green  and  round,  and  with  the 
white  town  of  Ryde  glittering  in  the  sunlight  at 
its  fringe.  There  spreads  the  Channel  squadron 
before  you.  H.M.S.  James  Watt,  H.M.S.  Hero, 
H.M.S.  Algiers,  H.M.S.  Royal  Albert  (three- 
decker),  H.M.S.  Agamemnon,  are  the  liners. 
The  Edgar  and  Neptune,  also  liners,  have  sailed 
tor  Portland,  where  it  is  easier  to  get  the  crews 
into  order.  The  frigates  are  the  Imperieuse 
(nautice,  the  Imperoose),  Mersey,  Emerald,  and 
Diadem.  In  the  distance,  near  Ryde,  lies  the 
Russian  frigate  which  brought  Duke  Constan- 
tine  the  other  day,  and  two  more  Russian 
frigates  and  a  liner  (with  the  blue  St.  Andrew's 
cross  waving)  lie  at  the  other  end  of  our 
squadron.  What  a  brilliant  spectacle  Spithead 
makes  with  all  these  vessels  lying  there,  the 
sunlight  glittering  on  their  chequered  sides,  the 
wind  making  their  colours  fly,  and  in  and  out, 
round  and  round  the  floating  castles,  the  white- 
canvased  yachts,  the  sea-buttertlies  among  the 
sea-eagles !  It  is  a  great  yachting  time,  and  in 
these  kingdoms  (let  us  mention  in  "passing)  there 
is  an  average  of  eight  thousand  skilled  seamen 
afloat  under  yachting  flags. 

Turn  now  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  harbour. 
Before  you  is  Block-house  Point,  a  portion  of 
our  fortifications.  It  looks  very  fresh  and 
cheerful,  the  effect  of  the  brickwork  of  which 
great  part  of  it  is  composed.  I  have  been  told, 
however,  that  that  kind  of  stuff  is  not  good  for 
fortifications,  is  made  havoc  of  bv  shot,  and  is 
inferior  far  to  the  earthwork  wliich  we  see 
specimens  of  in  the  bastions  of  Gosport  and 
Portsmouth.  Naval  men,  when  the  subject  of 
the  fortifications  comes  on  the  tapis,  declare  that 
the  only  passages  for  ships  can  be  blocked  up 
by  sinking  craft,  that,  besides,  there  are  plenty 
of  undefended  landing-places  on  the  Sussex 
coast  (near  Selsey  Bill,  and  so  on)  which  would 
be  attacked  in  preference  to  Portsmouth.  Our 
ancestors,  in  their  primitive  way,  had  a  chain 
across  the  harbour  when  needed,  but  that  was 
before  the  era  of  Lancaster  and  Armstrong 
guns.  Near  Blockhouse  Point  is  Haslar  Hos- 
pital, spacious,  airy,  imposing  ;  and  on  the  same 
(or  Gosport)  side  is  Haslar  Creek,  where  our 
gunboats  are  at  present  drawn  up,  peacefully  re- 
posing till  wanted  again.  The  eye,  sweeping 
round  to  the  right,  now  takes  in  Gosport  (con- 
stantly connected  with  Portsmouth  by  a  steam 
bridge),  and  wandering  past  the  victualhng 
builttings  and  huge  biscuit  bakery,  loses  the  dis- 
tinction of  objects  in  the  distant  inner  part  of 
tiie  harbour. 

But  we  are  on  the  harbour  itself  in  our 
balcony,  and  a  stirring  scene  it  is  in  a 
time  of  unwonted  naval  activity.  Two 
three-deckers  jure  the  most  tranqiiil  objects 
there  —  U.M.S,  Britannia  and  H.M.S.  Vic- 
loiy  —  the  last  bearing  the  blue  flag  oi 
Admiral  Bowies.  The  Britannia,  I  remember, 
years  ago,  in  the  ^Mediterranean,  commanded  by 
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a  Strict  gentlenuua,  whose  fuvourite  exclomaliou 
was,  "  Brilaiiiiiu  rule^  tite  waves,  and  I  rule  tlie 
Britanuia !"  Now  she  has  succeeded  tlie  Illus- 
trious as  "  traiuinp  ship "  for  cadeta  and 
novices,  uud  is,  tJicrefore,  important  enough  to 
demand  an  article  to  iierself.  Observe,  onlv 
just  now,  that  niizen-topsail  of  tiers  fluttenn^r 
in  the  wind:  the  youngsters  learniuji;  to  n'.ef, 
furl,  &c.,  arc  Uie  future  Nelsons  and  Colling- 
woods  of  the  navy — gentlemen's  sons  making 
their  drst  acquaintance  with  the  service.  The 
"  old  Victory"  (such  is  her  aA'eclionate  appella- 
tion at  Portsiuoutli)  lies  fartlicr  up  the  haroour, 
on  the  side  from  which  we  are  contempUtting  it. 
There  is  a  bit  of  historic  oak  for  you,  fur  more 
memorable  than  tlie  royal  oak  which  sheltered  a 
king !  A  plate  on  her  upper  deck  atill  marks  the 
spot  where  Nelson  fell ;  and  you  can  still  re- 
cognise iu  the  cockpit  how,  by  the  dim  yellow 
li^ut  of  lanterns,  ajnidst  faces  in  which  the 
grimuess  of  the  Itot  Itattle  was  softened  by 
ghe^  the  life  of  the  great  naval  hero  ebbed 
away.  She  is  advancing  to  her  centenary,  our 
old  Victory,  having  been  built  at  Chatham  in 
1763.  But,  last  ye;ir,  she  was  eight  months  in 
dock  for  a.  thorough  repair,  and  slie  has  many 
years  of  usefulness  and  honour  before  her  yet. 
She  has  witnessed  changes  iu  her  time — changes 
which  may  be  summed  upby  saying  that  she  herself 
is  of  less  tonnage  tlian  tiic  Mersey  frigate  of 
forty  guns  now  lying  at  Spitheiid.  Pass  along 
the  narbour  m  a  boat,  and  you  will  see  many 
such  illustrations  of  naval  cluinge.  Those  dirty- 
looking  unpaintcd  two-deckers,  which  have  obvi- 
ously an  ignoble  future  only  in  reserve  for  them, 
were  the  crack  vessels  of  the  Mediterranean 
station  not  so  many  years  back.  One  "beat 
off"  a  lee-shore,  in  Syvia,  during  the  terrible 
gale  of  the  winter  of  184iO,  when  tlie  Pique 
lost  her  masts,  and  the  Princess  Charlotte 
"drove"  with  three  anchors  down.  Another 
was  in  command  of  the  squadron  which  block- 
aded Mehemet  Ali.  Both  are  superseded  by 
tlie  screw  ninety-ones  out  yonder — heavier, 
roomier,  and  faster  (take  them  all  in  all)  than 
any  of  their  predecessors. 

While  we  are  thus  observing  and  moralising, 
tbera  is  a  perpetual  movement  going  on  in  the 
harbov,  as  constant  as  that  of  the  tide.  A 
lovely  steam-yacht^,  neat  and  briglit  as  a  silver 
8poon»  rasbes  ia:  liis  one  of  the  Qaeen's  "  ten- 
ders." JL  prosaio  hvigantiae  comes  trailing  after 
her  under  dusky  caiifvaa^  hukd  tb^mgh  a  gi- 
gantic tsumpat  (which  atartlea  our  ooffitexvoom) 
liwin  the  "  Customs'  watch-house"  and  made 
to  describe  herself.  She  is  loaded  with  coals, 
the  vital  neceesity  of  the  navy  in  our  day.  The 
maopof-war  bite  "  bringing  to"  so  prettily  is  the 
BoUa,  returnaa  h'om  a  cruise  iu  which  she  has 
been  exenDsing  apprentices,  orperlwps  the  little 
Sea  Larkf  a  tender  to  the  Britannia,  with 
similar  duties.  The  long  huge  black  steamer, 
her  deck  fringed  with  a  Tine  of  scarlet  coatsv  is 
the  Himalaya,  the  famous  trooji-ship  bought  by 
Government  from  the  Peninsular  and  Orient.-il 
Company.  Boats  are  endlessly  on  the  wing; 
shore-boats,  sprit-rigged,  whose  masters  know 


every  dodge  of  wind  and  tide  (not  to  say  every 
art  of  getting  double  fare  out  ol  a  poor 
Cockney);  man-of-war  boats,  with  their  measured 
jerk  iu  the  row-locks  ("jerk-work  —  work- 
jerk"),  Russian  ones  among  ihem,  with  a  pe- 
culiar and  less  agreeable,  but  a  strons;  "  stroke" 
all  the  same.  Such,  I  say,  is  the  coup-d'ocil  of  the 
harbour,  ever  changing,  and  yet  ever  the  same  ; 
enlivened  now  and  then  by  a  salute  (setting  our 
cofl'ee-room  all  agog,  and  giving  rise  to  the 
wildest  rumours),  perhaps  by  a  court-martial 
gun  from  the  Victory,  at  eight  a.m.  In  the 
last  case,  one  makes  inquiry,  and  learns  some- 
thing of  the  curious  audacity  and  credulity  of 
the  numau  mind.  A  seaman  is  to  be  tried  who 
deserted  from  the  Maraschino,  in  America,  and 
came  and  offered  himself  at  Portsmouth,  at- 
tracted by  the  bounty,  in  six  months  !  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  desertion  in  these  times,  so 
that  officers  make  the  best  of  it,  and  mark  a  man 
only  "run,  with  a  query,"  if  there  is  a  chance 
of  his  not  having  deserted  in  earnest.  To 
remove,  also,  all  pi-etext  for  the  offence, 
"  liberty,"  or  leave  to  go  ashore,  is  liberally 
grantea  at  present — one  reason  why  we  find  oar 
squadron  at  Spithead  now.  Half  of  each  of  the 
two  "  watchers"  goes  on  shore  for  twenty-four 
hours,  being  landed  in  her  Majesty's  gunboat 
Blazer,  at  the  public  expense — a  luxury  at  which 
you  hear  a  growl  or  two  from  ri^id  discipli- 
narians. "  The  service  is  changed,  sir,"  growled 
one  of  these  gentlemen  in  my  hearing;  "Jack's 
as  good  as  his  master,  now.  When  I  joined  the 
service,  you  called  a  fellow  '  a  son  of  a  So  and  So,* 
and  nothing  was  thought  of  it  1"  I  need  scarcely 
say  that  he  looked  like  a  person  who  would  avail 
himself  of  the  last-mentioned  luxury,  amply,  but 
I  had  not  a  tear  to  spare  for  his  melancholy 
position. 

A  ramble  round  the  town,  starting  from  our 
head-quarters  at  Point  ?     Agreed. 

We  have  more  than  one  choice.  If  we  please, 
we  can  stroll  along  to  Southsea  Common,  and 
see  the  Rifles  exercising, — a  very  pretty  sight 
iu  its  way.  Or  we  can  hear  the  band  play  on 
the  Paiade  at  a  stated  hour, — a  recreation  to 
which  the  polite  world  of  Portsmouth  is  much 
given.  Or  we  may  wander  along  the  fortifica- 
tions, passing  solitary  sentries,  long,  clean  can- 
non, piles  of  shot,  as  neat  as  billiard-balls,  earth- 
work bastions,  on  which  pink  wild  flowers  grow, 
here  and  there,  as  peacefully  as  if  there  had 
never  been  a  war  in  the  world's  history.  But  it 
is  naval  Portsmouth  tliat  we  have  come  to  see, 
and  all  that  marks  the  nautical  character  of  the 
place  has  the  chief  claim  on  our  attention. 

Seaports  are  altogether  sui  generis,  with  their 
own  populations,  own  shops,  own  manners,  and 
own  smiles.  Sanething^  eccentric  marks  them, 
always,  and  penwatw  tiiem,  like  that  mystic 
odour  known  to  Sbcemess,  known  to  Devon- 
)K)rt,  and  of  which  all  my  mental  chemistry  failed 
to  give  me  an  analysis  during  this  late  Ports- 
mouth visit.  For  instance,  I  sec  before  me  the 
announcement,  "  Receiving  House  for  the 
Drowned  ;"  and  just  below  it,  the  "  Fortitude 
Tupu"     Is  this  accident,  or  stoical  phUosophy  f 
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Again,  how  odd  the  public-house  signs  !  "  The 
Neptune  and  Mars;"  "The  Aretlmsaand  Circe" 
— specimens  of  that  quaint  grafting  of  the 
classic  laurel  on  the  British  oak  which  marks 
our  naval  history.  A  rude  pictorial  sentiment, 
however,  mingles  itself  with  all  appeals  to 
sailors,  even  of  the  most  business-like  cliaracter. 
A  bit  of  clap-trap  is  prepared  for  him  at  the 
slopseller's,  and  in  the  bill  which  invites  him  to 
enter  a  newly  commissioned  ship.  Kind  people 
treat  him  like  a  child,  harsh  people  like  a  beast. 
For  his  own  part,  poor  fellow,  lie  often  acts  as 
if  he  were  a  mixture  of  the  two  ;  and  we  may 
see  him,  here,  spending  his  money  in  treating  a 
stranger,  and  drinking  himself  into  the  kennel 
at  the  same  time.  Sailors'  Homes  do  something 
to  civilise  him,  but  there  are  still  sights — 
especially  in  Portsea  and  Gosport — which  would 
app^  inland  Britons. 

While  we  watch  our  Jack  sailing  along,  his 
knife  dangling  from  his  side,  his  Guernsey  frock 
collar  back,  his  curls  (if  a  Sandy)  floating  below 
the  straw  hat,  or  pushed  back  on  his  head,  a 
body  of  Russian  sailors  just  landed  comes  by, 
jtnd  we  cannot  help  an  extra-curious  glance  at 
them.  At  first  si^ht,  at  a  distance,  one  is  struck 
by  their  general  likeness  to  seamen— our  own 
particularly.  They  jump,  and  don't  march,  out 
of  their  boat.  The  hat  with  the  ribbon  bearing 
the  ship's  name,  the  white  trousers,  the  frock — 
all  have  a  nautical  look.  They  are  big  men,  too, 
if  ugly,  and  the  sunburnt  hue  about  them  tends 
to  favour  the  first  impression,  and  to  make  you 
dismiss  the  old  notion  that  a  Russian  sailor  is  a 
dummy  meant  only  for  show.  Still,  a  nearer 
look  weakens  this  sentiment  of  reaction  that  has 
been  going  on  in  your  mind  :  a  certain  baggi- 
ness  in  the  hinder  regions,  a  certain  sameness 
of  type  in  cut  and  manner,  a  want  of  the  in- 
dividuality, the  character,  the  abandon  of  our 
fellows, — all  announces  an  inferior  in  the  Russian 
sailor.  Our  sailors  are  a  species  by  themselves, 
with  a  definite  place  in  literature,  even,  of  their 
own.  There  is  nothing  of  this  sort  about  the 
Russ.  He  looks  strong,  active,  good-natured, 
brave,  and  faithful ;  but  he  is  ages  off  liaving 
attained  an  historic  individuality.  ^You  recojj- 
nise  in  him  the  man  who  has  not  yet  got  tradi- 
tions, and  our  traditions  make  our  force,  as  a 
Russian  officer  observed  to  me. 

The  Russian  sailor,  for  the  most  part,  is  an 
ugly  fellow,  but  there  are  faces  that  smack  of 
Scandinavia.  On  pleasure,  they  are  trouble- 
some in  foreign  places,  bein^  fond  of  overhaul- 
ing half  a  shop  without  being  contented  with 
the  prices.  To  mark  their  simple  and  practical 
method  of  dealing  at  a  public-house  is,  however, 
refreshing.  After  a  deoate  amongst  themselves, 
during  which  the  British  landlady  remains 
puzzled  and  patient,  the  spokesman  advances: 
"Madame!  Kom!"  He  then  indicates  the 
quantity  by  producing  a  coin,  and  the  whole 
party  proceeds  to  take  drams.  I  saw  one  man, 
obviously  of  Tartar  extraction,  whose  perform- 
ance was  what  the  Americans  call  "  a  caution." 
He  bolted  his  glass  as  a  juggler  swallows  tape, 
with  a  fierce  gasp  of  pleasure  after  it,  which 


brought  a  thousand  years  of  barbarism  before 
one's  imagination.  But  enough  ot  the  Russian 
sailor  just  now,  for  we  are  to  visit  him  presently 
on  board  his  own  ship. 

Little  things  are  very  significant  to  the  ob- 
serving rambler  through  a  town.  We  wander 
into  Portsea,  through  red  narrow  streets,  over 
drawbridges,  past  the  long  wall  of  the  Ordnance 
department.  We  observe  "  Philosophical  In- 
stitution" written  on  a  buildinjT  of  the  seedy 
un-Greek  order ;  but  philosophy  has  had  to  pat 
the  shutters  up,  and  dust  is  gradually  thicken- 
ing on  the  panes.  Seaports  are  not  literary, 
except  it  be  in  the  way  of  fast  novels  in  gaudy 
colours,  for  which  there  appears  a  tolerable  de- 
mand. 

Portsea  is  the  most  nautical  part  of  Ports- 
mouth. Here  is  the  famous  "  Common  Hard," 
where  "  liberty  men"  hasten  to  disport  them- 
selves ;  where  few  shops  offer  advances  on  prize- 
money  and  slave-captures;  where  the  "Naval 
Rendezvous"  invites  men  by  bills  to  join  H.M.S. 
Procrastination  (wanting  "  a  captain  of  the  fore- 
top,  a  captain  of  the  main-top,  a  good  fiddler," 
and  as  many  seamen  as  she  can  get),  and  where 
.are  several  hostelries  famous  among  naval  men. 
Of  these  last  is  the  "  Benbow's  Head,"  the 
favourite  haunt  of  the  junior  and  gayer  part  of 
the  profession,  while  older  and  steadier  gentle- 
men frequent  the  "  Elephant  and  Castle."  In 
the  coffee-room  of  the  former,  a  stranger  will 
not  improbablyfind  acopyof  the  Admiralty's  Gun- 
nery Instructions,  brought  ashore  by  some  youth 
who  is  "  passing"  in  that  science  on  board  the 
"Excellent,"  and  who  combines  with  profes- 
sional study  a  relish  for  pale  ale.  The  youth 
is  gone  for  a  stroll,  however,  and  the  stranger 
may  peruse  at  his  leisure  such  examination 
questions  as,  "  What  is  the  first  thing  you  da 
on  getting  into  a  rocket-boat  ?"  (to  which  the 
reply  in  his  case  would  seem  to  be,  "  Get  out 
again  !");  or,  "  Will  grape  penetrate  the  sides  of 
a  ship?"  followed  by  the  amplest  information 
on  the  subject  of  red -hot  shot.  The  talk  at  the 
B.  H.  is  at  once  professional  and  playful,  the 
well-known  old  mixture  of  smartness  and  shop. 
Charley  Vivian  was  passing  the  college  for  na- 
vigation the  other  day,  and  when  told  that  his 
latitude  was  only  half  the  proper  amount,  gravely 
informed  the  authorities  that  he  "forgot  to 
multiply  by  two."  Billy  Sparkles  has  "  missed 
stays."  Tom  Proby,  by  help  of  "  a  sweating 
fellow,"  has  pulled  through.  It  is  much  the 
same  kind  of  talk  one  heard  fifteen  years  ago; 
but  the  examinations  are  more  numerous  and 
more  strict  than  in  those  days,  a  change  which 
is  making  itself  felt  through  the  profession. 

At  the  end  of  the  Hard,  we  come  to  an  im- 

fosing  wall  and  a  gate  guarded  by  policemen, 
t  is  the  entry  to  the  dockyard,  an  establishment 
whicii  wc  are  too  curious,  as  well  as  patriotic,  not 
to  visit.  Foreigners  are  excluded,  unless  ther 
come  with  formal  permission  from  the  Ad- 
miralty; but  we  Britons  are  civilly  admitted 
through  the  portals,  and  when  there  are  enough 
of  us  to  form  a  decent  convoy,  a  policeman  takes 
us  under  his  wing,  and  conducts  us  through  the 
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vuiii.  Ou  either  side  we  see  larpe  buildiiiars, 
the  first  of  wliicli,  on  the  left  haud,  entered  by 
us,  is  the  Mast-House.  Here  are  the  inasts  of 
her  Majesty's  ship  aud  vessels  of  war,  duly 
ticketed,  several  of  them  with  the  names  of  those 
to  which  tiipy  belong.  They  lie  there  in  rows 
like  fell  trees,  and  not  without  a  gleam  of  the 
poetry  of  the  forest  about  them  still.  The 
neat  lower  masts  of  nieu-of-war  are,  indeed, 
built,  as  much  as  the  ship  itself.  But  a  top- 
mast, or  a  top-gallant-mast,  is  still  a  pine,  aud 
retaiiis  iu  its  raauufactured  state  something  of 
the  charm  of  a  tree.  Wliat  will  become  of  the 
romance  of  the  tree,  when  we  have — as  the 
Naval  Peer  predicts  we  shall — ships  without 
masts  ?  From  the  Miist-House  we  cross  over 
to  the  Rope-House,  which  is  one  thousand  and 
ninety-seven  feet  long.  The  whir  of  machinery 
recals  the  great  factories  of  the  north ;  and  our 
senses  are  attacked  at  once  by  endless  lines  of 
brown  yam  spinning  itself  thicker  and  thicker ; 
men  moving  about  with  bundles  which  myste- 
riously begin  to  turn  into  yarn  loo;  pools  of 
bubbling  pitch  kept  hot  for  the  growing  rope  to 
pass  through.  Miles  of  rope  of  all  sizes  are 
made  here  on  the  different  floors.  Emerging, 
we  see  a  batch  of  convicts  harnessed  together  (a 
very  dreary  four-in-hand !),  with  such  stuff  as 
we  nave  just  seen  making,  and  dragging  along  a 
huge  piece  of  timber  under  the  eye  of  a  gruu- 
looKing  task-master.  "  They  sends  the  onruliest 
of  them  here,"  observes  our  policeman,  "  for 
thev  knows  they're  brought  into  order."  Having 
looliced  at  the  Nelson — originally  a  hundred-gun 
ship,  but  never  commissioned,  and  now  beiug 
altered  so  as  to  be  fit  for  a  screw,  which  brief 
biography  would  do  for  more  vessels  thanH.M.S. 
Nelsou,  apparently  only  built  to  rot — we  enter 
a  building  where  tney  are  making  blocks.  This 
is  a  very  pretty  little  operation,  one  of  those 
neat  affairs  where  machinery  lias  its  playful 
rather  than  its  usual  savage  and  triumphant  air 
ou.  The  pale,  intelligent  -  looking  mechauic 
takes  UD  a  bit  of  fragrant  elm-wood  ;  he  makes 
the  macainery  whistle  into  it,  and  it  is  "  Iwred ;" 
again,  and  it  is  "  morticed ;"  again  (the  circular 
saw  hissing  about  it  this  time),  and  it  is  "  com- 
mered ;"  a  fourth  time,  and  it  is  "  shaped ;"  a 
last  time,  and  it  is  "  scored."  A  few  minutes 
have  passed,  and  the  lump  of  wood  is  already  a 
"  block ;"  wanting  little  out  the  lignum  vita 
wheel  inside,  on  which  the  rope  turns.  The 
shavings  accumulated  by  this  process  are  capital 
as  firewood,  aud  used  for  that  purpose  (we  were 
told)  in  the  royal  palaces  as  ebewhere. 

We  now  approached  a  building  of  glass  and 
iron  (one  of  tuc  many  results  of  the  first  Crystal 
Palace),  but  dark  and  sooty -looking — the  Black- 
smiths' Shop.  This  is  a  comparatively  new 
affair,  the  old  blacksmiths'  bhop  having  been  "  a 
ramshackle  place,"  as  the  sailors  say.  Glad  to 
hail  an  improvement,  and  having  with  pleasure 
seen  traces  of  the  newer  discoveries  in  ma- 
chinery in  the  departments  already  visited,  we 
enter  this  Crystal  Palace  of  the  Cyclops.  The 
ring  of  hammers,  the  glare  of  forges,  the  passing 
to  and  fro  of  swarthy  figures,  strike  all  together 


upon  us  as  we  enter  this  spacious  and  conve- 
nient place,  and  see  red-iiot  iron  being  manipu- 
lated as  readily  as  ribbons.  From  three  to 
four  hundred  men  are  at  work  here,  on  the 
various  iron-work  used  in  ship-buildiug  and 
ships.  Lofty  and  airy  as  it  is,  we  arc  glad  to 
find  ourselves  iu  the  air  again — air  flavoured  by 
the  salt  of  the  sea.  We  stroll  along  to  the  Dry 
Docks,  which  have  the  appearance  of  hu^e  and 
gigantic  baths.  In  these  we  find  dinerent 
vessels  going  through  processes  of  repair,  their 
green  hulls  showing  the  long  action  of  the 
water.  A  clatter  of  various  tools  is  heard,  as 
plank  replaces  plank — sound  oak  or  teak— that 
which  time  and  exposure  have  injured.  The 
most  insidious  enemy  of  a  man-of-war  is  that 
dry-rot  which  silently  eats  away,  often,  the 
vitality  of  her  timbers,  and  has  something 
mysterious  about  it  which  makes  its  terrors 
greater. 

But  more  interesting  than  the  Dry  Docks  are 
the  Building  Slips,  wliich  we  proceed  to  visit 
next — mighty  cradles  of  the  masters  of  the  sea. 
Five  great  vesseb  are  before  us,  each  under  its 
archea  shed,  and  with  its  name  painted  up  on 
the  lofty  scaffolding  in  front  of  it.  A  new  set 
of  noises  meet  us  here,  and  give  a  fresh  impulse 
to  the  sense  of  activity  prevailing  which  lias 
been  felt  by  us  all  along.  Not  many  objects  of 
human  skill  and  industry  are  so  imposing  as  a 
great  man-of-war  well  advanced  iu  building. 
The  skeleton  stage — when  her  majestic  ribs 
recal  the  megatheria  of  the  primeval  world — has 
its  own  grandeur.  But,  come  to  the  Victoria 
— this  uew  tliree-decker,  which  is  to  be 
launched  in  some  five  or  six  weeks,  which  has 
clothed  its  framework  with  the  spoil  of  ancient 
forests,  and  is  now  a  formed  ship — if  you  would 
feel,  iu  fuU  force,  the  dignity  oi  naval  architec- 
ture. She  rises  above  you  like  au  abbey  or  a 
castle.  She  has  that  mixture  of  solidity  and 
freshness  which  is  impressed  on  the  sensations 
by  massive  timber  fresh  from  the  adze  and  the 
saw.  Five  hundred  men  are  working  upon  her, 
and  their  din  sounds  cheerily  through  the 
autumn  air — would  sound  still  more  cheerily  if 
we  heard  it  from  the  harbour.  Yet  they  seem 
lost  in  that  great  hull,  which  owes  its  develop- 
ment to  their  labours.  Made  by  man,  she  ap- 
pears greater  than  man ;  for,  somehow,  all  that 
Dclongs  to  the  sea — be  it  a  three-decker,  be  it  a 
shell — partakes  of  that  vague  impressive  poetry 
which  tue  sea's  infinitude  creates  iu  the  imagi- 
nation. 

The  Victoria  (let  us  mount  the  long  sloping 
gangway  which  conducts  to  her  decks)  is  to 
carry  one  hundred  and  eleven  of  the  heaviest 
guns  used  in  the  navy.  Observe  the  roominess, 
the  height  between  decks,  characteristic  of  our 
latest  ship-building,  the  iron  knees  (a  recent  im- 
provemcnl) :  all  mark  au  effort  to  produce  a 
Queeu  of  the  Sea.  You  indulge  in  au  exclama- 
tiuii,  perhaps,  about  British  oak.  Cut  the  truth 
is,  that  we  have  almost  used  up  that  noble  old 
product,  just  as  we  are  rising  up  the  whale. 
\Vc  have  now  to  bring  our  timber  from  all  parts 
of  the  world — oak  from  Canada,  Sardinia,  Africa ; 
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teak  from  India ;  pine  from  Norway.  The  Vic- 
toria is  a  testimony  to  our  imperial  power,  wliicli 
slie  is  to  help  to  defend,  not  a  creation  of 
the  island  only.  Tropical  birds  have  flaunted 
through  one  batch  of  her  timbers ;  another  has 
been  carted  in  waggons  of  whicii  the  wheels 
were  keavy  with  snow.  And  she  will  be  worthy 
of  so  great  a  range  of  empire,  such  a  world- 
embracing  trade.  There  is  a  set  j^ainst  line-of- 
battle  sliips  now.  But  the  tendency  of  the  age 
is  to  concentrate  force  in  masses  —  money  ni 
millions — ^troops  in  gigantic  armies — ^populations 
in  great  cities  —  and  ships  like  the  Victoria 
are  the  naval  results  of  the  law.  She  will  be 
swift  as  well  as  strong ;  and  it  is  a  great  thing 
to  have  power  in  a  lump.  That  big  ships  will 
be  "  slaughter-houses"  is  a  favourite  objection 
to  them,  and  the  use  of  shells  in  sea-fights  has 
yet  to  be  fully  appreciated,  the  taste  of  it  at 
Sebastopol  (where  some  of  our  ships  were  on  fire 
in  more  than  one  place)  having  proved  ugly 
enough.  But  if  there  is  more  danger,  it  will  be 
the  sooner  over ;  the  superiority  of  the  better 
combatant  wiU  be  the  more  quickly  and  heavily 
felt,  the  prize  won  by  him  will  be  the  greater 
and  costlier  for  all  these  changes.  Meanwhile, 
all  such  argument  is  supertiuous,  for  other 
powers  build  great  ships,  and  with  great  ships 
we  must  oppose  them.  One  shell  might  blow 
up  the  Victoria,  as  it  might  blowup  a  magazine. 
But  then  she  is  heavily  armed  just  that  she 
may  be  the  more  likely  to  make  quick  work  of 
the  gentlemen  desirous  of  blowing  her  up,  and 
her  size  contributes  to  that  object. 

On  the  whole,  we  leav-e  the  dockyard  with 
an  agreeable  feeling.  Much  remains  to  be  done ; 
and  ti)ere  is  a  flutter  among  tlie  officiids  when 
"  Sir  Charley"  makes  his  appearance  at  the 
"Fountain"  in  High-street;  but  the  present 
resources  of  Portsmouth  Dockyard  have  been 
actively  worked  this  summer.  The  very  smell 
of  Poitsea — for  it  is  low  water — does  not  dissi- 

Eate  the  sense  of  satisfaction  as  we  leave  ;  and 
eing  in  an  active  mood,  we  resolve,  after  an 
early  dinner,  to  cruise  round  theChaniiel  squadron 
at  ^pithead,  and  to  carry  a  Russian  vessel  or 
two  by  boarding,  in  a  friendly  and  genial  spirit. 
Mr.  Baker,  the  Russian  vice-consul,  who  is  very 
busy  just  now,  is  not  too  busy  to  be  polite  and 
attentive,  and  kindly  imdertakes  to  introduce  ns. 
A  cruise  round  our  squadron  has  again  the 
effect  of  making  ns  feel  the  increased  size  of 
modern  vessels.  The  two-deckers  are  all  of 
recent  build,  aU  of  ninety-one  guns,  all  more 
spacious  and  more  heavily  arn«ea  than  was  the 
ease  a  lew  years  ago.  They  arc  all  screws,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  we  may  now  add.  Perhaps, 
the  most  striking  vessel  of  the  fleet  is  the  fri:,'ate 
Mersey,  of  forty  guns,  and  more  than  three 
thousand  seven  hundred  tons.  In  size  and 
room,  beam,  length,  distance  between  tbe  ports, 
she  is  of  a  class  of  frigates  altogether  un- 
known to  the  last  generation,  and  of  wiiich  very 
few  exist  in  the  world.  All  her  guns  are  «f  tiie 
heaviest  description  used  afloat. 

The  -weak  point  of  our  Channel  squadron  is 
still  the  manning,  the  difficulty  of  getting,  not 


mere  men,  but  "  leading"  and  able  seamen. 
Precise  information  on  such  points  is  not  easily 
attainable  at  Portsmouth  ;  but  the  general  tone 
about  them  is  hardly  one  of  satisfaction.  As  to 
the  "  order"  in  which  the  ships  are,  there  being 
many  degrees  of  order  from  respectability  up  to 
perfection,  it  would  be  presuniptuous  to  speak 
confidently!  The  squadron  is  still  young.  It 
•will  get  disciplined  and  trained  at  sea,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  will  have  a  good  deal  of  oiuising. 
Meanwhile,  we  must  remember  that  it  is  getting 
more  and  more  difficult  to  induce  men  to  submit 
to  the  restrahits  and  confinement  of  man-of-war 
life.  There  have  been  incidents  in  one  or  two 
ships,  lately,  both  at  home  and  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, calculated  to  set  our  authorities  thinking 
on  this  subject.  The  problem  is,  to  make  the 
men  happy  without  damage  to  discipline,  with- 
out that  preference  of  the  men's  convenience  to 
the  officers'  authority,  which  one  hears  com- 
plained of.  By  all  means  avoid  this  danger 
while  popularising  the  service.  One  grievance 
of  the  men  at  present  seems  reasonable ;  it  is 
the  delay  that  occurs  before  their  families  can 
get  the  pay  which  they  set  apart  for  iham. 
Painful  stories  are  told  about  the  cousequenoes 
of  this  tardiness,  dne,  it  is  said,  to  the  clumsi- 
ness and  complications  of  the  account-keeping 
in  London.  Surely,  in  a  "commercial  country," 
we  can  remedy  evils  like  this — evils  turning  on 
a  want  of  rapid  lu-ithmctiCj  good  clerks,  and 
handy  ledgers. 

Meanwhile,  we  sweep  round,  out  boat-hook, 
and  glide  alongside  his  Imperial  Majesty's 
frigate,  Polkau.  She  is  of  forty-four  guns, 
four  hundred  and  t  hirty  men,  and  four  hundred 
horse-power.  She  was  ntodelled  on  our  Arro- 
gant, as  the  Svetlana  was  built  at  Bordeaux, 
for  all  nations  oontribute  something  to  the 
development  of  the  great  Northern  Power,  whidi 
hopes  to  learn  from  Europe  how  to  excel  Europe 
by-and-by.  The  Polkau  is  a  good  specimen 
of  the  Russian  navy,  has  been  in  commission  for 
some  years,  and  has  lately  returned  from  the 
Mediterranean.  She  is  not,  the  largest,  we  be- 
lieve, of  their  frigates,  but  perhaps,  on  the  whole, 
is  in  the  best  order. 

On  reaching  the  deck,  our  first  impression  (as 
when  "we  saw  the  Russian  sailors  ashore)  is,  how 
like  to  our  own  ships !  The  decks  are  beautifully 
clean,  the  ropes  neat,  the  woodwork  polished. 
Tlic  guns  are  not  of  the  Mersey  calibre,  but 
they  are  of  the  average  «ize,  with  percussion 
locks,  &c.,  just  like  ours,  and  wit  h  boaraing-pikes, 
tomahawks,  and  so  on,  hanging  up  near  them, 
in  the  orthodox  manner.  Look  aloft,  tlie  yards 
are  as  neatly  squared ;  look  along  the  bulwarks, 
and  the  hammocks  are  as  compactly  stowed,  as 
in  an  ordimery  Eirglish  uumof-war.  You  miss 
the  marines,  but  there  is  a  seaman  armed  with  a 
musket,  doing  sentry  at  the  gangway  instead. 
The  (rfficers  don't  look  like  soldiers  (our  ancient 
impression,  somewliat  borne  out  by  the  Russian 
brigs  we  used  to  see  in  the  Levant),  but,  reason- 
ably nautical.  The  men  we  have  seen  before ; 
btit  they  look  "  at  home"  between  decks,  and 
we  scira  them  still  more  closely.     Ugly  fellows, 
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but  big — barring:  a  Scandinavian  here  and  there, 

with  ac  eye  as  blue  as  tlkc  sea,  ihe  natnral  home 

1  ' '  '    I  .    .     Tartar  faces  in  the  crowd  recal  the 

:  ihc  teat ;  and  one  inau  is  pointed  out 

Uj  Kir.  o.^  ,;  M"' < ■v.i.     Tlic  Fiuns  are  in  ships 

by  thciiisci  i  i;it  striinijc,  luitique  people 

(foes  loiiu:  .u "-^  Scandinavian  vikinfrs)  has 

its  own  character,  traditions,  iind  superstitions, 
and  is  best  uuuiagcd  on  "  natiouatity"  prin- 
ciples. 

Passing  round  the  decks,  we  aotice  the  ab- 
sence of  mess-tables,  for  the  crew  eat  out  of  a 
kind  of  tubs,  after  tbe  ^hion  of  a  pic-uic.  Tlieir 
driuik  is  "  rom,"  as  witli  ourselves.  Nor  is  their 
discipline  dissimilar.  The  punisiiment  is  flog- 
ging— formal,  sometimes,  as  in  English  men-of- 
war,  but  casual,  also,  the  agency  m  such  case 
being  a  rope's  end.  This  last  is  exploded  in  our 
service,  though  not  in  the  American.  There  is, 
however,  tlus  important  difference  between  an 
English  and  a  Russian  crew.  Tlie  English  one 
is  "paid  off,"  and  "[oes  wliere  it  likes.  Tlie 
Russian  one  goes  to  its  barracks  and  its  villages, 
but  in  either  case  can  be  recalled  at  the  pleasure 
of  government. 

Tiic  most  original-locking  figure  in  a  Russian 
man-of-war  is  the  functionary  answering  to  our 
chaplain — a  monk.  Tiic  priests  of  the  national 
church  being  married,  it  is  found  more  conve- 
nient to  "  draw"  a  iioly  man  from  a  monastery  and 
send  liim  on  board.  He  wears  a  bearskin  cap, 
a  heard,  a  long  velvet  gown,  and  top-boots,  and 
looks  strange  among  the  swarthy  sailors.  Morn- 
ing and  night,  the  men  assemble  for  prayers  on 
the  upper  deck,  in  lono;  lines,  and  a  picturesque 
sight  it  is.  Off  go  aU  hats.  The  monk  prays 
rapidly  and  fervently,  the  men  bowing  and  cross- 
ing tbemsclves  eagerly  at  intervals.  On  Sundays 
you  may  iiear  tlie  hymn  sounding  from  the  main- 
deck,  and  see  a  r(»l  look  of  devotion  on  the 
swarthy  faces  as  tliey  join.  At  Easter,  the 
capUiiii  kisses  the  crew  all  round,  in  token  of 
Cliristian  amity. 

Wc  descend,  now,  to  the  oflBcers'  mess-room 
(all  ofiicers,  except  the  captain,  mess  together  in 
Russian  ships),  and  are  received  with  truegentle- 
inanly  courtesy.  In  Russia,  to  be  an  oflBcer  in 
the  marine,  you  must  be  "  noble  ;"  and  a  com- 
mission in  the  marine  also  constitutes  noblesse. 
Among  the  officers,  as  among  the  men,  there  is 
diversity  of  race.  Some  are  of  puie  Russ  ex- 
traction, some  of  Polish,  some  of  German,  some 
even  of  Tartar — but  of  ancient  or  cream-of- 
Tartar  blood.  Duke  CToustautine  is  making  the 
marine  more  aud  more  popular  among  the 
aristocracy.  But  the  national  —  the  official 
— idea  prevails  over  every  other.  You  may 
be  of  tbe  tlrirty  princely  houses  sprung 
from  Rurik,  or  the  grandson  of  an  ennobled 
foreigner,  but  you  are  Russian  and  naval  avaoat 
tout. 

There  seenu  a  greater  freedom  in  a  Russian 
mess  than  among  as.  If  vouwant  a  cigar  with 
your  wine  or  tea  (they  drink  tea  out.  of  tumblers 
without  milk,  which  looks  exactly  like  brandy 
and-water),  the  mess-^crvaat  brings  a  wax 
candle  for  you  to  light  it  l^.     Reubow  would 


not  be  long  in  his  grave  if  such  a  thing  were 
seen  in  one  of  her  Majesty's  vessels  ! 

The  Russian  youngsters  go  to  college  before 
joining  a  ship,  aud  are  cadets  before  being  mid- 
shipmen, and  midshipmen  before  being  lieu- 
tenants, !is  in  our  profession.  All,  or  nearly  all, 
speak  French,  but  not  so  many  English  as  one 
would  have  expected.  There  is  a  little  narid 
journal,  a  kind  of  Moniteur  de  la  Flotte,  pub- 
lished in  Russia  for  the  express  discussion  of 
professional  qnestions.  This  is  another  proof  of 
their  present  zeal  in  sea  affairs.  Duke  (Jonstan- 
tine  is  doing  much  for  his  navy.  That  he  is  not 
a  practical  seaman  in  the  strict  sense  is  probable, 
but  he  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  theory 
of  everything  belonging  to  it,  and  he  is  looked 
up  to  as  a  man  of  brains  and  energy.  It  is 
evident  that  the  Russian  navy  believes  in  its 
future,  evident  even  amidst  the  cordial  admira- 
tion which  the  officers  show  for  our  navy  and 
its  history.  Certainly  they  are  sparing  no  pains, 
and  wc  may  now  expect  to  hear  of  their 
squadrons  frequently  as  en  route  to  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  Pacific.  While  at  Spithead 
they  have  not  invited  rivalry  in  the  ordinary 
evoWions — sending  up  and  down  top-gallant 
yards,  loosing  and  furling  sails,  &c.  But  they 
had  a  field-diiy  soon  after  the  Grand-Duke's  ar- 
rival, when  they  did  not  hesitate  to  invite  the 
criticism  of  our  squadron.  Their  presence  al- 
together added  much  to  the  interest  of  Ports- 
mouth during  our  summer  visit,  and  it  is  pay- 
ing them  a  just  compliment  to  say  that 
England  ought  to  feel  more  vividly  than  ever 
the  duty  of  keeping  her  flag  flying  at  its  old 
height.  ' 


OUR  MR.  DOVE. 

Mr.  LiLYSfEm)  was  a  decidedly  clever  man. 
He  had  tried  many  professions  amd  occupations 
about  the  provinces,  and  had  found  them  all  too 
slow  as  roads  to  wealth.  His  last  and  present 
occupation  was  that  of  a  London  lineudraper. 

Now  a  London  linendrapcr  may  be,  and  often 
is,  a  very  dull  and  respectable  man,  bat  Mr. 
Lily  seed  was  fai-  too  clever  to  be  so  tamely  re- 
spectable, (jo  ahead  was  his  creed,  aud  Push 
on  was  his  watchword ;  and  this  was  tlie  reason 
wliy  he  was  largely  trusted  and  respected.  His 
orders  were  never  neglected  in  Cannon-street  or 
Manchester,  and  his  bills  were  considered  as 
good  as  bank-notes,  after  deducting  a  slight  dis- 
count for  the  time  daring  which  they  were  mn- 
ning. 

The  main  secret,  however,  of  Mr.  Lilyseed's 
popularity  in  the  markets,  was  the  exaellent 
taith  that  he  had  always  kept  with  his  creditons. 
He  had  always  paid  Im  way.  If  anybody 
had  sufl'eied,  his  creditors  were  not  the  per- 
sons. 

Mr.  Lilysced  had,  in  some  respects,  been  a 
singularly  unfortunate  man  ;  a  man  who  seemed 
doomed  to  be  visited  by  Uie  fearful  calamity  of 
lire.  The  electric  fluid  (as  it  is  popularly  called) 
had  always  spared  his  stook-in-trade  and  house- 
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hold  gods,  but  not  so  the  devouring  element. 
The  devouring  element  was  exceedingly  hard 
upon  poor  Mr.  Lilyseed,  or  rather  it  would  have 
been  hard  upon  him,  if  he  had  not  been  exces- 
sively clever,  prudent,  and  far-seeing.  As  it  was, 
the  devouring  element  was  left  to  wreak  its 
unruly  vengeance  upon  a  variety  of  fire-offices  in 
which  Mr.  Lilyseed  was  fully  insured,  and  espe- 
cially upon  the  great  office  of  the  Happy-go- 
Lucky  Insurance  Company.  The  Happy-go- 
Lucky  Insurance  Company  had  plenty  of  money, 
a  jolly  board  of  directors,  and  an  historical  name 
and  reputation,  and  they  paid  every  demand 
that  was  made  upon  them  with  the  least  possible 
delay,  and  without  any  murmurs.  The  smaller 
offices  sometimes  showed  a  disposition  to  be 
waspish,  but  as  their  losses  were  reinsured  in 
the  Happy-go-Lucky   Office,   it  was  not  their 

{)lace  to  stand  out  in  distinction  from  their 
eader. 

It  was  a  somewhat  peculiar  thing,  too,  when 
you  came  to  think  of  it,  that  Mr.  Lilyseed 
should  have  been  so  singularly  afflicted.  He 
called  it  "visited,"  when  he  was  in  a  serious 
mood ;  but,  call  it  by  any  name,  and  the  fact  was 
the  same.  A  gas  explosion  at  Birmingham ;  a 
total  burn-out  at  Norwich ;  another  gas  explo- 
sion at  Liverpool ;  and  a  fearful  conflagration  at 
his  shop  and  dwelling-house  in  London,  were  a 
very  remarkable  series  of  accidents,  to  say  the 
least  of  them,  Mr.  Lilyseed  and  ids  family 
were  always  saved— providentially  saved — but 
the  destruction  of  property  was  always  enormous. 
Mr.  Lilyseed  had,  once  or  twice,  appeared  with 
«  bruise,  a  scorch,  a  sprained  joint,  or  a  head  of 
liair  singed,  as  if  it  had  been  prepared  by  a 
barber;  and,  on  one  occasion,  Le  was  nearly 
sacrificed  to  the  fury  of  the  devouring  element ; 
but  not  quite — in  fact,  very  far  from  cjuite.  The 
fires  always  occurred  at  a  season  ot  the  year 
when  the  old  stock  was  supposed  to  be  getting 
dusty,  the  patterns  stale,  and  the  new  stock  had 
just  come  in.  The  Happy-go-Lucky  Insurance 
Company,  however,  took  no  notice  of  this ;  and 
after  the  last  accident,  they  built  a  new  block  of 

{)remises  for  the  enterprising  but  unfortunate 
Lnendraper.  Tiie  lofty  stone  -  fronted  shop 
formed  a  very  different  receptacle  for  mer- 
chandise to  the  dingy,  old,  smoKy-bricked  build- 
ings on  either  side  of  it. 

This  last  act  of  liberality  on  the  part  of  the 
Happy-go-Lucky  Office  did  not  seem  to  please 
Mr.  Luyseed  like  the  cash-payment  form  of 
settlement  that  had  been  usually  adopted.  The 
expenditure  of  the  money  was  thereby  largely 
taken  out  of  liis  hands,  and  he  saw  the  gradual 
erection  of  a  new  castle  and  trading  establish- 
ment, which  left  him  with  a  very  slender 
balance  at  his  banker's.  True,  he  had  the  usual 
payment  for  the  usual  stock  that  had  been  con- 
sumed as  usual ;  and  the  lease  of  the  new  j)re- 
miscs,  by  the  rebuilding  and  improvements,  was 
thereby  rendered  so  much  more  valuable  as  a 
security  for  raising  money.  This  was  the  im- 
mense advantage  that  Mr.  Lilyseed  derived 
from  his  last  and  fourth  calamity  by  fire ;  and 
yet  he  was  not  satisfied ! 


Mr.  Lilyseed's  commercial  operations  had 
always  been  upon  an  ascending  scule ;  that  is  to 
say,  when  he  ]mid  a  manufacturer's  bill  of  two 
hundred  pounds,  he  bought  four  hundred 
pounds'  worth  more  goods  from  the  same 
person ;  and  when,  in  other  instances,  he  cleared 
olf  four  hundred  pounds  sterling  of  debt,  he 
accompanied  it  by  taking  on  eight  hundred 
pounds  sterling  of  credit.  This  kept  his  ware- 
liouse  well  stocked  with  those  materials  of 
trade,  wlxieh,  by  a  little  dexterous,  though, 
perhaps,  illegitimate  manipulation,  became  tlie 
steppmg-stone  to  available  cash,  that,  in  its 
turn,  was  useful  in  consolidating  the  structure 
of  Mr.  Lilyseed's  credit. 

Mr.  Lilyseed  was  careful  to  preserve  all  the 
outward  and  visible  signs,  the  forms,  and  the 
decencies,  or  indecencies,  of  trade.  He  adver- 
tised ;  he  puffed,  or  was  puffed ;  he  connected 
himself  with  a  political  movement  and  a  social 
movement ;  he  registered  a  particular  article  of 
clothing  with  a  very  ugly,  eccentric  shape,  and  a 
more  ugly,  eccentric  Greek  title ;  he  did  every- 
thing, in  fact,  that  was  usual  or  necessaiy  in  his 
trade  and  position,  except  to  make  tiie  ordinary 
alarming  sacrifices.  For  some  reason,  these 
were  never  required  in  Mr.  Lilyseed's  establish- 
ment. The  stock  was  always  pushed  off,  or 
consumed  (by  fire)  without  them. 

Mr.  Lilyseed  was  worthy  of  a  more  extended 
sphere  of  action.  His  financial  abilities  had 
never  been  brought  into  contact  with  the  bill 
of  exchange,  or  there  is  nothing  that  might 
not  have  been  expected  as  the  result.  His 
business  was  nothing  if  not  a  ready-money 
business,  and  it  gave  no  opportunities  or  excuse 
for  drawing  bills  for  goods  that  had  really  been 
sold,  or  for  imaginary  transactions  that  had 
never  been  entered  into.  AVhen  Mr.  Lilyseed 
accepted  a  biU  that  was  drawn  by  one  of  his 
manufacturers,  he  always  did  so  with  a  sigh,  as 
he  saw  glimpses  of  a  financial  paradise  stretch- 
ing before  him,  into  which  he  was  firmly  for- 
bidden, for  the  present,  to  enter. 

A  person  of  Air.  Lilyseed's  ingenuity  and  re- 
sources was  not,  of  course,  to  be  left  without  a 
substitute  for  the  accommodating  and  accom- 
modation bill  of  exchange,  although  the  substi- 
tute was  one  of  a  very  clumsy,  inferior,  and 
inelastic  nature. 

Mr.  Lilyseed  had  early  placed  himself  in  the 
hands  of  the  auctioneers,  and  had  found  them  a 
very  useful  and  moneyed  body  of  gentlemen. 
As  gay  young  men  about  town  are  olten  found 
to  De  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  and  yet 
seem  to  lead  a  very  agreeable  life,  notwith- 
standing, so  staid  old  shopkeepers  about  Lon- 
don are  often  in  the  hands  of  the  auctioneers, 
and  also  lead  a  very  agreeable  life,  notwith- 
standing. 

A  far  less  clever  man  than  Mr.  Lilyseed  might 
have  found  an  auctioneer  prepared  and  willing 
to  advance  two-thirds  of  the  cost-price  value  of 
goods  intended  for  sale,  when  every  newspaper 
IS  full  of  advertisements  from  such  convenient 
business  gentlemen.  A  far  less  cautious  man  than 
Mr.  Lilyseed  might  have  had  no  fear  in  sending 
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a  few  vaggon-loads  of  silks  and  ribbons  to  such 
n  well-backed  capitalist,  where  as  much  indivi- 
dual secrecy  of  operation,  with  as  much  promp- 
titude of  payment,  was  ensured,  as  if  tlie 
transaction  had  been  one  where  stolen  property 
was  passing  between  a  thief  and  a  receiver.  In 
this  case,  although  caution  and  secrecy  were 
observed,  there  was  no  pressure  of  anv  criminal 
law  and  its  administration  which  rendered  this 
absolutely  necessary.  The  parties  to  the  opera- 
tion, if  any  notice  had  been  taken  of  it,  were, 
on  the  one  hand,  an  established  tradesman  of 
name  and  repute,  who  was  clearing  out  old 
goods  to  make  room  for  new  ones ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  an  equally  established  auctioneer,  of 
equal  name  and  repute,  who  was  well  supported 
by  a  spotless  and  powerful  banking-house,  and 
who  was  receiving  and  dealing  with  these  goods 
as  per  instructions  delivered.  It  is  true  that 
after  the  sale  is  concluded,  and  the  advance  of 
two-thirds  cost  value  with  interest  is  deducted, 
together  with  certain  sale-room  charges  and 
commission,  there  will  be  no  balance  worth  men- 
tioiung  to  hand  over  to  the  seller  of  the  property. 
This  will  involve  a  considerable  loss  that 
must  fall  upon  somebody's  shoulders,  and 
not,  perhaps,  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
tradesman  who  has  secured  and  disposed  of 
the  money  paid  in  advance ;  but  this  is  no 
business  of  any  impertinent  mamstrates,  any 
prying  police-officers,  or  any  troublesome  police- 
men. 

If,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  and  the  rottenness 
of  a  trading  smash,  such  an  habitual  indulgence 
in  secret  stde-room  dissipation  is  found  to  lead 
to  something  very  like  a  fraudulent  bankruptcy, 
there  are  tlie  proper  tribunals  appointed  to 
deal  with  this  aifficulty,  and  tne  fearful 
penalty  of  a  three  months'  suspension  of  certi- 
ficate. 

This  was  the  ever  ready  means  of  converting 
heavy  stock-in-trade  intoj>ortable  and  circulat- 
ing cash,  of  which  Mr.  Lilyseed  had  very  fre- 
quently availed  himself.  He  had  not  been  under 
the  same  necessity  to  preserve  an  impenetrable 
secrecy,  which  weighs  upon  most  traders  who 
drink  at  the  same  fountain.  The  money  he  had 
received  from  these  sales  had  been  faithfully  ap- 
plied to  his  creditors,  as  far  as  it  would  go,  and 
the  balances  which  it  left  against  him  were  of 
Kttle  importance  in  the  case  of  so  good  a  cus- 
tomer, riie  monev  he  had  received  from  the 
Happy -go-Lucky  lire  Insurance  Company  after 
the  devouring  element  had  feasted  upon  its 
prey,  was  thus  left  securely  in  his  possession,  as 
a  basis  for  future  operations.  This  was  no  in- 
considerable sum,  for  the  account  of  losses  that 
he  rendered  exhibited  the  utmost  amount  of 
property  destroyed  at  the  utmost  of  prime  cost 
valuation.  He  always,  somehow  or  otner,  forgot 
to  mention  the  waggon-loads  of  goods  that  had 
been  disposed  of  at  the  sale-rooms,  and  no  one 
ever  stepped  forward  to  jog  his  memory.  The 
Happy-go-Luckv  Insurance  Ckjmnany  never  ex- 
pressed any  doubts,  or  raised  any  difficulty  about 
paying  Mr.  Lilysecd's  alarming' claim,  or  if  they 
did,  tnere  was  no  one  to  carry  them  beyond  the 


closed  doors  of  the  board-room.  The  system 
they  worked  upon  was  supposed  to  produce  ulti- 
mate profit  out  of  present  losses ;  and  in  a 
trading  association  which  spent  an  enormous 
sum  in  advertising  every  year,  it  was,  perhaps, 
wisely  thought  tliat  the  prompt  discharge  of 
large  claims  was  the  best  advertisement  to  in- 
crease an  already  gigantic  business.  A  favour- 
able feature  in  Lilyseed's  case  was  the  fact  that 
his  account-books  were  never  destroyed  nor  even 
mutilated.  The  provincial  gas  explosions  and 
fires,  as  well  as  the  metropolitan  burn-out,  had 
all  occurred  at  night,  and  at  an  hour  when  the 
books  and  papers  were  all  secured  in  an  invul- 
nerable iron  cupboard.  This  may  have  had  its  de- 
sired eff'ect  upon  the  minds  of  the  insurance 
managers :  in  fact,  it  must  have  had  an  in- 
fluence. 

If  Mr.  Lilyseed  was  dissatisfied  with  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Happy-go-Lucky  Company  had 
settled  his  last  claim,  it  was  not  long  before  he 
had  substantial  reason  to  be  far  more  dissatisfied. 
When  his  new  shop  was  completed,  and  stocked 
more  closely  with  valuable  goods  than  it  had 
ever  been  before,  he  had  the  unexpected  mortifi- 
cation of  having  his  insurance  rejected.  The 
Happy-go-Lucky  Company  had  become  prudent 
at  last,  and  while  they  made  no  remark 
about  past  calamities,  they  steadily  refused  to 
receive  any  present  or  future  premiums  from 
Mr.  Lilyseed.  The  game  was  a  losing  one,  re- 
garded from  every  point  of  view  ;  and  years  after 
the  clerks  in  the  office  had  made  up  their  minds 
upon  this  point,  the  board  of  directors  had  be- 
come dimly  aware  of  it.  Mr.  Lilyseed  was  po- 
itely  advised  to  try  a  few  other  large  offices  in 
the  same  line  of  business ;  but  he  was  too  clever 
and  complete  a  tradesman  to  give  himself  any 
such  unnecessary  trouble.  He  knew  it  would 
be  fruitless,  and  he  kept  his  money.  It  is 
strange  that  from  that  moment  he  was  never 
troubled  with  the  devouring  element. 

A  few  months  passed  in  what  may  be  barely 
called  a  legitimate  trade,  brought  on  another 
attack  of  Mr.  Lilyseed's  speci\lative  energy.  It 
wanted  but  a  few  weeks  to  the  fourth  day  of  a 
certain  January  on  which  most  of  those  manu- 
facturers' bills  would  have  to  be  paid,  that  had 
been  drawn  for  the  new  stock-in-trade  of  the 
clever  and  complete  tradesman.  Mr.  Lilyseed 
found  himself  very  rapidly  getting  into  a  corner. 
It  was  not  a  comer  in  wluch  he  suffered  from 
the  scarcity  of  money,  but  a  corner  in  which  he 
had  plenty  of  that  coveted  article,  and  wished 
to  keep  it.  The  cloven  hoof  began  to  be  a  little 
— just  a  little — apparent  in  Mr.  Lilyseed's 
little  counting-house.  He  saw  no  chance 
of  preying  any  longer  upon  the  Happy-go- 
Lucky,  or  any  similar  company,  and  he  oegtux 
to  turn  his  ovm  attention  towards  his  credi- 
tors. 

Mr.  Lilyseed,  for  once,  took  a  very  unusual 
step  with  him — he  consulted  his  solicitor,  Mr. 
Darky.  Mr.  Darky  was  not  a  professional  gen- 
tleman of  any  very  great  moral  principle,  but  he 
was  thorouglily  groimdcd  in  the  etiquette  and 
routine  of  his  ousiness. 
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"  My  dear  sir,"  he  said  to  Mr.  Liljseed^ 
"  you  must  not  come  to  me  at  this  stage  of  your 
career,  anil  tell  me  you're  in  difficulties.  I  miistn't 
Lear  it;  I  can't  hear  it;  I  don't  hear  it. 
You  are  not  in  difficidties;  you  are  perfectly 
solvent;  but  you  have  a  large  creditor,  a  cash 
creditor,  who  is  pressing  you  for  a  considerable 
sum,  and  you  give  him  substantial  security  for 
his  cbam." 

"  But    I    have    no    such    cred ,"     Mr. 

Lilyseed  was  observing,  when  Mr.  Darky  ab- 
ruptly stopped  him.  The  clever  and  complete 
tradesman  was  only  clever  and  complete  in 
hb  own  peculiar  way  —  the  way  o£  mak- 
ing money  out  of  the  devouring  element.  In 
the  office  of  Mr.  Darky  he  was  again  a 
child. 

"  That  creditor  will  press  you,  if  I  under- 
stand you,"  returned  Mr.  Darky,  "  in  the  course 
of  the  afternoon.  You  had  better  see  me  again 
upon  the  matter,  the  first  thing  in  the  morning. 
Good  day." 

Mr.  Darkv  bowed  Mr.  Lilyseed  out  with  a 
profusion  of  nods,  and  winks,  and  signs,  until 
the  clever  and  complete  tradesman  oegan  to 
see  the  course  it  was  intended  he  should  adopt. 
A  very  little  walking  brought  him  back  to  his 
counting-house,  and  a  good  deal  of  reflection 
made  him  summon  Mr.  Dove,  "  Our  Mr.  Dove," 
as  he  was  called,  his  leading  shopman,  to  his 
presence. 

There  were  several  reasons  why  Our  Mr. 
Dove  was  sent  for.  Li  the  first  place,  he  was 
no  relation  of  !Mr.  Lilyseed ;  in  the  next,  he  was 
an  extremely  mild,  feeble,  and  manageable  young 
man  ;  and,  m  the  next  place,  Mr.  Lilyseed  was 
much  pressed  to  find  a  reliable  persecuting  cash 
creditor.  Mr.  Dove  was  sounded  in  the  count- 
ing-house, was  invited  to  supper,  and  was  spoken 
to  over  some  midnight  pipes  and  tobacco,  and 
midnight  whisky-and-water.  Mr.  Lilyseed  con- 
sumea  tlic  tobacco  and  whisky  ;  Mr.  Dove  was 
not  in  the  habit  of  smoking,  and  preferred  a 
very  weak  and  sweet  mixture  of  wine-and- 
water. 

"  If  I  can  do  anything  to  serve  you,  sir," 
said  Our  Mr.  Dove,  in  a  timid  and  devoted 
manner,  "you  may  command  me  thoroughly. 
I  don't  understand  these  things  so  well  as  I 
ought,  because  they  belong  to  the  counting- 
house,  which  is  not  my  department ;  but  I  sup- 
pose I  may  rely  upon  Mr.  Darky,  your  solicitor, 
to  set  me  right  ?" 

"  Undoubtedly,"  returned  Mr.  Lilyseed,  in  a 
satisfied  and  pompous  tone  (he  was  not  only 
Mr.  Dove's  master,  but  he  was  old  enough  to  be 
Mr. Dove's  father).  "Undoubtedly.  Have  you 
got  a  solicitor  ?" 

"  Oh  no,"  replied  Mr.  Dove,  very  modestly, 
"  I  never  had  any  occasion  for  one." 

"  I  thought  not,"  said  Mr.  Lilyseed,  "  and  1 
have  provided  accordingly.  If  you  will  step  in, 
the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  to  a  Mr.  Dusky, 
a  professional  gentleman,  whose  place  of  business 
is  only  four  doors  from  Mr.  Darky's,  at  No.  15 
in  the  same  row,  you  can  instruct  him  to  sue 
me  for  five  thousand  pounds,  debt  and  interest, 


and  you  will  find  him  thoroughly  prepared  to 
act  upon  your  instructions." 

The  next  day  Our  Mr.  Dove  mstmcted  Mr. 
Dusky,  who  returned  more  instruction  tl)an  he 
received.  A  writ  was  issued  in  the  case  of 
Dove  versus  Lilyseed.  A  deed  of  assignment,  a 
bill  of  sale,  wa»  proposed  by  Mr.  Darky,  acting 
for  Mr.  Lilyseed,  to  stop  the  action.  The  action 
was  stopped  by  Mr.  Dusky,  acting  for  Mr.  Dove, 
in  consideration  of  Mr.  Lilyseed  executing 
this  deed,  conveying  six  thousand  five  hundred 
pounds  in  stock  and  book  debts,  and  paying 
five  hundred  pounds  in  cash  to  Mr.  Dove,  within 
four-and  twenty  hours.  The  margin  of  two 
thousand  pounds,  excess,  was  left  to  cover  de- 
preciation. An  appointment  was  made  to  do 
this,  at  Mr.  Liiyseed's  establishment,  before  half 
this  time  had  expired.  Mr.  Lilyseed  had  ob- 
tained tlie  five  hundred  pounds,  with  great  dif- 
ficulty, from  a  client  of  Mr.  Darky's,  a  retiring 
capitalist,  who  advanced  upon  a  substantijil 
deposit  of  stock  to  twice  the  amount.  This 
capitalist  did  not  wish  his  name  to  appear,  and 
the  whole  business  was,  therefore,  transacted 
through  Mr.  Darky. 

At  eleven  o'clock  one  morning,  the  two  soli- 
citors, Mr.  Dusky  and  Mr.  Darky,  attended  in 
Mr.  Liiyseed's  sitting-room  to  patch  up  the 
action  of  Dove  versus  Lilyseed.  The  plaintiff 
and.  defendant,  of  course,  were  both  present. 

"  You  are  willing,"  said  Mr.  Dusky,  speaking 
to  his  client,  Mr.  Dove,  "to  accept  the  bill  of 
sale  for  six  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  in 
stock-in-trade  (according  to  the  inventory  at- 
tached), and  a  ca.sh  payment  of  five  hundred 
])ounds,  as  a  satisfaction  of  your  claim  against 
Mr.  Lilyseed  ?" 

"  Well,"  replied  Our  Mr.  Dove,  who  acted  his 
part  to  perfection,  "  I  really  know  so  little  of 
these  matters,  that  I  must  leave  myself  entirely 
in  your  hands." 

"Mr.  Darky,"  said  Mr.  Dusky,  address- 
ing his  fellow- solicitor,  "will  you  instruct 
your  client,  Mr.  Lilyseed,  to  execute  the 
deed  ?" 

Mr.  Darky  did  as  he  was  requested,  and  the 
bill  of  sale,  m  favour  of  Mr.  Dove,  after  a  little 
whispering,  a  little  mumbling,  a  little  pointing, 
a  sound  of  quill  pens  scratching  upon  parch- 
ment, and  much  placing  of  forefingers  upon 
small  red  wafers,  was  duly  signed,  sealed,  and 
delivered. 

A  promissory  note  for  five  thousand  loounds, 
payable  on  demand,  and  bearing  Mr.  Liiyseed's 
signature  in  favour  of  Mr.  Dove,  was  hauded 
over  to  the  latter  gentleman,  that  he  might 
sign  a  memorandum  and  receipt  ou  its  back, 
referring  to  the  deed  and  the  sum  of  five  hun- 
dred pounds  which  was  at  that  moment  to  be 
paid. 

"  Where  do  I  put  my  name  ?"  asked  the  mild 
and  feeble  Mr.  Dove,  as  he  took  a  very  copious 
dip  of  ink. 

"Immediately  under  the  memorandum,"  ex- 
claimed the  two  solicitors,  abaioet  aimaltauc- 
ously. 

"Here ?"  again  asked  Mr.  Dove,  putting  his 
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tongue  out  oC  the  side  o(  liis  mouth,  like  a 
scboolboy  over  a  writiiit^  lessou. 

"  Ko^  there,"  observed  the  solicitors,  pettishW, 
almost  guiding  Itis  liaiid  to  the  plaoe»  and  look- 
ing as  if  tli«y  pitied  kid  oluniaincss^ 

"Had  1  belter  sigu  it  iu  fuUF"  aaked  Mr. 
Dove. 

"As  jou'ce  called  iu  the  deed,"  thay  said, 
pushing  tiiat  dooojneut  towards  him.  "Juhu 
Henry  Dove.     The  matter's  very  simple." 

"  1  tliiolc  I  ought  to  couat  the  money — the 
five  hundred  pounds  ?"  said  Mr.  Dove,  still 
hesitating. 

"  It's  all  right,  and  in  my  possession^"  re- 
turned Mr.  Duslwy,  peremptorily. 

"  I  oi^t  to  count  it,"  persisted  Mr.  Dove ; 
"  we  always  do  so  down  iu  the  sliop." 

The  two  solicitors  looked  at  Mr.  Lilyseed. 

"  Let  him  count  it,"  said  Mr.  Lilyseed ;  "  it's 
only  five  notes  of  a  huudred  each." 

The  money  was  handed  over  to  Our  Mr.  Dove, 
who  seemed  to  be  getting  very  nervous.  He 
counted  it  tremulously,  ana  then  signed  the  back 
of  tlic  promissory  note  iu  a  hurried  style  of 
handwriting.  Alter  he  had  done  this,  he 
crumpled  up  the  bajik-notes  and  the  promissory 
note,  and  put  tliem  in  liis  trouseis-pocket,  while 
he  rolled  up  the  hill  of  sale,  and  grasped  it  like 
a  stick. 

"  What  are  you  doing  ?"  shouted  Mr.  Lily- 
seed and  the  two  solioitoi-s. 

"  I  don't  know,  i'ai  sure,"  returned  Mr.  Dove, 
exhibiting  a  teudeacy  to  collapse ;  "  I  hope  I 
haven't  got  into  trouble.  I  ought  to  have  con- 
sulted my  mother." 

"  Don't  be  a  fool,"  said  Mr.  Lilyseed,  au- 
thoritatively j  "  give  the  deed,  the  money,  and 
the  promissory  note  to  Mr.  Dusky,  and  go  down 
tc  business." 

"  Oh,  I  can't  do  that,  sir,  to-da]r ;  indeed  I 
can't,"  replied  Our  Mr.  Dove,  excitedly.  "  I 
feel  quite  ill.  I  must  take  a  turu  round  the 
houses,  or  I  won't  answer  for  the  conse- 
quences." 

Mr.  Dove  was  evidently  very  much  worked 
upon  by  the  occurrence  of  the  morning,  and 
every  attempt  to  deal  with  him  rationally,  either 
on  the  part  of  ^Ir.  Lilyseed  or  the  two  solicitors, 
was  utterly  hopeless.  He  was  left,  at  last,  in 
the  hands  of  his  employer,  simply  because  no 
other  practicable  course  presentecl  itself.  He 
persisted  in  retaining  the  money  and  papers; 
and,  what  was  his  m  theory,  became  his  iu 
practice. 

During  tlie  few  weeks  left  to  Mr.  Lilyseed  to 
prepare  the  decks  for  his  intended  insolvency, 
the  relations  of  master  and  sen'vaott  between  liim 
and  his  head  sliopmau  were  not  disturbed.  Mr. 
Dove  attended  to  Ids  duties  the  same  as  usual, 
while  Mr.  Lilyseed,  as  a  measure  of  security, 
instructed  and  paid  another  young  man  in  the 
establishment  to  watch  him  closely,  for  fear  he 
should  dissipate  or  run  away  with  the  five  hun- 
dred pounds.  Mr.  Dove,  to  his  credit  be  it 
said,  showed  not  the  sUghtest  disposition  to 
behave  iu  such  an  ungrateful  manner.  He  was 
soft  and  timid,  but  he  was  not  dishonest. 


Tlie  fourth  of  that  particular  January  arrived 
at  List,  and  melted  very  quickly  into  the  fifth. 
Every  bill  that  bore  Mr.  Lilyseed's  name  was 
sent  buck  unpaid  from  his  banker's,  for  the  very 
sufficient  rea-son  that  there  wasuo  money  lodged 
to  disciiarge  thorn  with.  Towards  evening  a 
number  of  London  creditors  arrived  at  Mr.  Lily- 
seed's  establislimeut  with  consternation  depicted 
on  their  countenances.  The  next  day  and  the 
next  brought  up  the  provincial  and  principal 
creditors,  who  were  equally  alarmed  at  the  pro- 
spect of  heavy  bad  debts. 

They  had  always  been  remarkably  placid  and 
ready  to  renew  their  confidence  in  Mr.  Lily- 
seed when  it  was  the  Happy-go-Lucky  Insurance 
Office  that  was  made  to  suffer.  Any  suspicions 
they  may  have  had  about  sharp  dealiug  on  the 
part  of  their  customer  never  seemed  to  shake 
their  faith,  for  were  they  not  always  paid  with 
tolerable  regularity,  and  did  not  the  destructive 
ravages  of  the  devouring  element  alw  ays  produce 
a  fresh  demand  for  merchandise  ?  Now  it  had 
come  to  their  turn  to  lose  a  stake  they  did  not 
seem  to  relish  it. 

Mr.  Lilyseed  was  not  to  be  seen — he  was  too 
unwell  to  meet  his  trading  connexions — and  Mr. 
Dove  was  put  forward  to  answer  all  necessary 
questions.  Mr.  Lilyseed's  affairs  were  in  the 
hands  of  his  solicitor,  Mr.  Darky,  and  Messrs. 
Nought  and  Carryone,  the  distinguished  ac- 
countants, had  received  instructions  to  prepare 
a  balance-sheet. 

This  never-varying  answer,  while  it  damped 
the  spirits,  served  to  satisfy  the  inquiries  of  the 
larger  creditors,  but  not  of  the  small  ones, 
especially  of  one  of  the  small  ones.  Small 
creditors  are  always  inclined  to  yhy  in  harness, 
and  so  was  this  one.  The  withdrawal  of  Mr. 
Lilyseed  was  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  accordinjj  to 
law,  amd  this  particular  small  creditor  availed 
himself  of  tlie  act  of  Parliament.  Without 
pausing  to  consider  whether  he  was  not  playing 
into  the  hands  of  his  debtor  by  forcing  him 
before  the  humane  and  lenient  tribunal  of  Bank- 
ruptcy, and,  much  to  the  disgust  of  the  large 
creditors,  he  obtained  sufficient  co-operation 
amongst  claimants  of  his  own  class  to  carry  the 
point  on  which  he  had  determined.  Before  a 
week  had  passed,  the  following  notice  appeared 
in  the  Grazette : 

"  Lu,YSKED,  AsRAaAM,  Downy.road,  linendraptr, 
January  19th,  at  half-past  twelve,  and  March  6t}t,  at 
eleven,  nt  the  Bankruptcy  Court ;  solicitor,  Mr. 
Darky,  Burglarsbury ;  otBcial  assignee,  Mr.  Loteus, 
Sackinghall-street." 

The  balance-sheet  that  Messrs.  Nought  and 
Carryone  prepared,  was  a  masterpiece  of  fieura- 
tive  art.  The  materials,  it  is  true,  had  i)een 
supplied  by  Mr.  ijilyseed,  or  rather  Mr.  Lily- 
seea's  well-preserved  books ;  but  what  skill  they 
had  shown  in  grouping  these  materials !  The 
liberal  fee  that  was  paid  to  them  over  and  above 
the  court  allowance,  was  money  well  laid  out 
to  produce  a  desired  result. 

Everything  was  fully  accounted  for.  Mr. 
LilysceH  had  been  more  unfortunate  than  any- 
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body  supposed.  la  addition  to  what  he  had 
suffered  from  the  devouring  clement,  he  had 
been  largely  robbed  for  years  by  dishonest  ser- 
vants, without  being  able  to  make  out  a  case  for 
prosecution  ;  he  had  been  forged  upon,  to  a  large 
extent,  by  a  heartless  nepliew,  who  had  fled  to 
the  Isle  of  Thanet,  where  he  was  lost  in  a  tor- 
nado ;  and  lie  had  had  to  pay  a  mass  of  debts 
contracted  without  his  knowledge  by  the  ex- 
travagant woman  whom  it  was  his  misfortune  to 
call  his  wife.  His  family  had  suflered  much 
from  sickness  and  feebleness  of  constitution,  and 
he  had  often  had  to  pay  five  hundred  pounds  a 
year  for  change  of  air  and  medical  expenses.  A 
number  of  bad  debts  had  been  forced  upon  him 
by  the  influence  of^people  amongst  whom,  and 
by  whom,  he  lived ;  and  he  had  lost  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pomids  at  one    blow,  through 


like  that  slovenly  arrangement  of  stock  in  the 
windows." 

"  While  I  congratulate  you  upon  your  success 
before  the  court,  sir,"  returned  ilr.  Dove,  firmly, 
"  I  am  afraid  that  our  connexion  must  cease 
from  this  moment." 

"  TMiat !"  exclaimed  the  clever  and  complete 
tradesman,  "  you  don't  mean  to  say  you  want  to 
leave  me  ?  I  was  thinking  of  a  junior  partner- 
ship for  you." 

"  I'm  much  obliged  to  you,  sir,  I'm  sure," 
said  Mr.  Dove,  "  but  I  must  decline  to  accept 
it." 

"  Well,"  returned  Mr.  Lilyseed,  resignedly, 
"you'U  credit  me  with  having  made  the  offer. 
Have  you  got  those  bank-notes  and  documents 
by  you  ?" 

I  have  got  the  documents,"  replied  Mr. 


accepting  an  accommodation  bill  for  a  man  who  Dove,  calmly,  "  but  I've  disposed  of  the  money." 
had  saved  him  from  a  watery  grave  when  he  was  |  "  Eh — wfiat  ?"  exclaimed  Mr.  Lilyseed,  in 
quite  a  boy.    The  five  thousand  pounds  hehad  |  astonishment. 


borrowed  to  extend  his  business  from  Mr.  Dove 
(a  gentleman  who  acted  as  his  head  manager, 
but  who  was  connected  with  some  distinguished 
Irish  capitalists)  had  thus  been  eaten  away, 
with  other  property.  At  the  hour  when  he 
thought  he  was,  and  certainly  ought  to  have 
been,  a  substantial  tradesman,  he  awoke  to  find 
himself  a  bankrupt  and  a  beggar.  His  soli- 
citor also  wished  to  mention  (though,  of  course, 


"  I've  bought  back  the  lease  of  these  premises, 
which  you  had  mortgaged  up  to  the  neck  with 
Mr.  Darky's  invisible  capitalist  client,  and  I've 
taken  the  liberty  of  putting  my  own  name  over 
the  doorway." 

Mr.  Lilyseed  was  not  a  fool,  and  he  saw  his 
position.  Mr.  Dove  was  not  a  fool,  but  a  wolf 
in  sheep's  clothing.  The  first  gentleman  found 
himself  completely  turned  into  the  street,  for 


it  would  have  no  influence  with  the  court)  that  |  the  second  gentleman  was  determined  to  use  all 
the  unfortunate  bankrupt  was  subject  to  fits, }  the  legal  power  which  the  bill  of  sale  gave  him 


brought  on,  no  doubt,  by  the  shock  of  so  many 
fires. 

The  commissioner,  after  a  little  confidential 
communication  with  the  official  assignee,  de- 
clined to  pay  much  attention  to  the  feeble  op- 
position of  certain  creditors.  He  found  that  all 
the  expenses  of  the  court  were  secured  by  the 
property  which  the  bankrupt  had  given  up  (ac- 
cording to  the  ofiicial  assignee's  report),  and 
that  there  was  a  prospect  of  an  early  dividend  of 
at  least  a  shilling  in  the  pound.  He  was  obliged 
to  rebuke  the  bankrupt  lor  accepting  an  accom- 
modation bill,  and  also  for  giving  a  bill  of  sale 
to  Mr.  Dove  so  short  a  period  before  his 
bankruptcy;  but,  having  done  this  in  a 
severe  and  fatherly  manner,  he  thought  the 
justice  of  the  case  was  satisfied  by  granting 
Mr.  Lilyseed  an  immediate  third-class  cer- 
tificate. 

Mr.  Lilyseed  returned  to  his  establishment, 
hopeful  and  triumphant,  with  this  new  license 
to  trade  in  his  pocket,  and  the  faithful  Mr. 
Dove  was  there  to  receive  him.  He  looked 
round  upon  his  six  thousand  five  hundred  pounds' 
worth  of  stock,  that  had  been  so  cleverly  secured 
from  his  creditors,  and  he  looked  forward  to  the 
five  hundred  pounds  and  more,  in  cash,  and  in 
Mr.  Dove's  tenacious  keeping. 

"  We  must  have  the  place  painted  up,"  said 
Mr.  Lilyseed,  addressing  Mr.  Dove,  and  at  once 
assuming  the  position  of  a  master ;  "  and  I  don't 


I  am  not  wholly  unprovided  with  means," 
said  Mr.  Lilyseed,  accepting  his  defeat  with 
great  self-command,  "  if  you  are  disposed  to 
treat  for  a  partnership." 

"I  think,"  said  Mr.  Dove,  "we  are  better 
apart.  You  are  worthy  of  something  far  better 
than  I  am  prepared  to  offer." 

And  so  they  separated,  like  prudent  traders, 
each  one  adopting  the  course  iie  thought  best 
suited  to  his  worldly  welfare.  Mr.  Lilyseed  was 
heard  of,  some  years  after,  as  a  gigantic  con- 
tractor; but  whether  Our  Mr.  Dove  was  the 
same  Mr.  Dove  who,  about  the  same  time,  was 
heard  of  as  laying  the  first  stone  of  a  gigantic 
tabernacle,    I   am    not  positively  prepared  to 
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Doctor  Manette  did  not  return  until  the 
morning  of  the  fourth  day  of  his  absence.  So 
much  of  what  had  happened  in  that  dreadful 
time  as  could  be  kept  from  the  knowledge  of 
Lucie  was  so  well  concealed  from  her,  that  not 
until  long  afterwards  when  France  and  she  were 
far  apart,  did  slie  know  that  eleven  hundred  de- 
fenceless prisoners  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages  had 
been  killed  by  the  populace ;  that  four  days  and 
niglits  had  been  darlcened  by  this  deed  of  horror; 
and  that  the  air  around  her  had  been  tainted  by 
the  slain.  She  only  knew  that  there  had  been 
an  attack  upon  the  prisons,  that  all  political 
prisoners  had  been  in  danger,  and  that  some  had 
Deen  dragged  out  by  the  crowd  and  murdered. 

To  Mr.  Lorry,  the  Doctor  communicated  under 
an  injunction  of  secrecy  on  which  he  had  no 
need  to  dwell,  that  the  crowd  had  taken  him 
through  a  scene  of  carnage  to  the  prison  of  La 
Force.  That,  iii  the  prison  he  had  tound  a  self- 
appointed  Tribunal  sitting,  before  which  the 
prisoners  were  brought  singly,  and  by  which 
they  were  rapidly  oraered  to  be  put  forth  to  be 
massacred,  or  to  be  released,  or  un  a  few  cases) 
to  be  sent  back  to  their  cells.  That,  presented 
by  his  conductors  to  this  Tribunal,  he  had  an- 
nounced himself  by  name  and  profession  as 
having  been  for  eignteen  years  a  secret  and  an 
unaccused  prisoner  in  the  Bastille  ;  that,  one  of 
the  body  so  sitting  in  jud^ent  had  risen  and 
identified  him,  and  that  this  man  was  Defargc. 

That,  hereupon  he  luid  ascertained,  through 
the  registers  on  the  table,  that  his  son-in- 
law  was  among  the  living  prisoners,  and  had 
pleaded  hard  to  the  Tribunal — of  whom  some 
members  were  asleep  and  some  awake,  some 
dirty  with  murder  and  some  clean,  some  sober 
and  some  not—for  his  life  and  liberty.  That,  in 
the  first  frantic  greetings  lavished  on  himself 
as  a  notable  sufferer  under  the  overthrown 
system,  it  had  been  accorded  to  him  to  have 
Charles  Damay  brought  before  the  lawless  Court, 
and  examined.  Tliat,  he  seemed  on  the  point  of 
being  at  once  released,  when  the  tide  in  his 
favoor  met  with  some  unexplained  check  (not 


intelligible  to  the  Doctor),  which  led  to  a  few 
words  of  secret  conference.  That,  the  man  sit- 
ting as  President  had  then  informed  Doctor 
Manette  that  the  prisoner  must  remain  in  cus- 
tody, but  should,  for  his  sake,  be  held  inviolate 
in  safe  custody.  That,  immediately,  on  a  si^ial, 
the  prisoner  was  removed  to  the  mtcrior  of  the 
prison  again  ;  but,  that  he,  the  Doctor,  had  then 
so  strongly  pleaded  for  permission  to  remain  and 
assure  himself  that  his  son-in-law  was,  through 
no  malice  or  mischance,  delivered  to  the  con- 
course whose  mui-derous  yells  outside  the  gate 
had  often  drowned  the  proceedings,  that  he  liad 
obtained  the  permission,  and  had  remained  in 
that  Hall  of  Blood  until  the  danger  was  over. 

The  sights  he  had  seen  there,  with  brief 
snatches  of  food  and  sleep  by  intervals,  shall 
remain  untold.  The  mad  joy  over  the  prisoners 
who  were  saved,  had  astounded  liim  scarcely  less 
than  the  mad  ferocity  against  those  who  were 
cut  to  pieces.  One  prisoner  there  was,  he  said, 
who  had  been  discharged  into  the  street  free, 
but  at  whom  a  mistaken  savage  liad  thrust  a 
pike  as  he  passed  out.  Being  besought  to  go  to 
him  and  dress  the  wound,  the  Doctor  had  passed 
o\it  at  the  same  gate,  and  had  found  him  in  the 
arms  of  a  company  of  Samaritans,  who  were 
seated  on  the  bodies  of  their  victims.  "With  an 
inconsistency  as  monstrous  as  anytliing  in 
this  awful  nightmare,  they  had  h(^ped  the 
healer,  and  tended  the  wounded  man  with  the 
gentlest  solicitude— had  made  a  litter  for  him 
and  escorted  him  carefully  from  the  spot — had 
then  caught  up  their  weapons  and  plunged 
anew  mto  a  butchery  so  dreadful,  that  the 
Doctor  had  covered  his  eves  with  his  hands,  and 
swooned  away  in  the  midst  of  it. 

As  Mr.  Lorry  received  these  confidences,  and 
as  he  watched  the  face  of  his  friend  now  sixty- 
two  years  of  age,  a  misgiving  arose  within  him 
that  such  dreaa  experiences  would  revive  the  old 
danger.  But,  he  liad  never  seen  his  friend  iu 
his  present  aspect ;  he  had  never  at  all  known 
him  in  his  present  character.  For  the  first  time 
the  Doctor  felt,  now,  that  his  suffering  was 
strength  and  power.  For  the  first  time,  Jie  felt 
that  in  t  hat  sliarp  fire,  he  had  slowly  forged  the 
iron  wliich  could  break  the  prison  door  of  his 
daughter's  husband,  and  deliver  him.  "It  aJl 
tended  to  a  good  end,  iny  friend ;  it  was  not 
mere  waste  and  ruin.  As  my  beloved  child 
was  helpful  in  restoring  me  to  myself,  I  will 
be  helpful  now  in  restoring  the  dearest  part 
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of  herself  to  her ;  by  the  aid  of  Heaven  I  will  do 
it !"  Thus,  Doctor  Manette.  And  when  Jarvis 
Lorry  saw  tho  kindled  eyes,  the  reeolute  face, 
the  calm  stronj]^  look  and  bearing  of  the  man 
whose  life  always  seemed  to  him  to  have  been 
stopped,  like  a  clock,  for  so  many  years,  and  then 
set  going  again  with  an  energy  which  had  lain 
dormant  during  the  cessation  of  its  usefulness, 
be  believed. 

Greater  tilings  than  the  Doctor  liad  at  that 
time  to  contend  with,  would  have  yielded  before 
his  persevering  purpose.  While  he  kept  himself 
in  his  place,  as  a  physician  whose  business  was 
with  ail  degrees  of  mankind,  bond  and  free,  rich 
and  poor,  bad  and  good,  he  used  his  personal  in- 
fluence so  wasely,  that  he  was  soon  the  inspecting 
Ihysician  of  three  prisqns,  and  among  tliem  of 
in  Force.  He  could  now  assure  Lucie  that 
her  husband  was  no  longer  confined  alone,  but 
was  mixed  with  the  general  body  of  prisoners  ; 
he  saw  her  husband  weekly,  and  brought  sweet 
messages  to  her,  straiglit  from  his  lips ;  some- 
times iier  husband  himself  sent  a  letter  to  her 
(though  never  by  the  Doctor's  hand),  but  she 
was  not  permitted  to  write  to  him ;  for,  among 
the  many  wild  suspicions  of  plots  in  the  prisons, 
the  wildest  of  all  pointed  at  emigrants  who  were 
known  to  have  made  friends  or  permiment  con- 
nexions abroad. 

This  new  life  of  the  Doctor's  was  an  anxious 
life,  no  doubt ;  still,  the  sagacious  Mr.  Lorry  saw 
thatthere wasa  newsustaining  pridein  it.  Nothing 
unbecoming  tinged  the  pride ;  it  was  a  natural  and 
worthy  one  ;  but,  he  oDserved  it  as  a  curiosity. 
The  Doctor  knew,  tJiat  up  to  that  time,  his  im- 
prisonment had  been  associated  in  the  minds  of 
his  daughter  and  his  friend,  with  his  personal 
affliction,  deprivation,  and  weakness.  Now  that 
this  was  changed,  and  he  knew  himself  to 
be  invested  through  that  old  trial  with  forces 
to  which  they  both  looked  for  Charles's  ultimate 
safety  and  deliverance,  he  became  so  far  exalted 
bj  the  change,  that  he  took  the  lead  and  direc- 
tion, and  required  them  as  the  weak,  to  trust 
to  iiim  as  the  strong.  The  preceding  relative 
positions  of  himself  and  Lucie  were  reversed, 
yet  only  as  the  liveliest  gratitude  and  affection 
could  reverse  them,  for  he  could  have  had  no 
pride  but  in  rendering  some  service  to  her  who 
had  rendered  so  much  to  him.  "  All  curious  to 
see,"  thought  Mr.  LoiTy,  in  his  amiably  shrewd 
way,  "  but  all  natural  and  right ;  so,  take  the 
lead,  my  dear  friend,  and  keep  it ;  it  couldn't  be 
in  better  hands." 

But,  though  the  Doctor  tried  hard,  and  never 
ceased  trying,  to  get  Charles  Darnay  set  at 
liberty,  or  at  least  to  get  him  brought  to  trial, 
the  public  current  of  the  time  set  too  strong  and 
fast  for  him.  The  new  Era  began;  the  king  was 
tried,  doomed,  and  beheaded ;  the  Republic  of 
Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity,  or  Death,  declared 
for  victory  or  death  against  the  world  in  arms  ; 
the  black  flag  waved  night  and  day  from  the  great 
towers  of  Notre-Damc ;  three  hundred  thousand 
men,  summoned  to  rise  against  the  tyrants  of 
the  earth,  rose  from  all  the  varying  soils  of 
France,  as  if  the  dragon's  teeth  bad  been  sown 


broadcast,  and  had  yielded  fruit  equally  on  hill 
and  plain,  on  rock  in  gravel  av'\  alluvial  mud, 
under  the  briglit  sky  of  the  South  and  under 
the  clouds  of  the  North,  in  fdl  and  forest,  in 
the  vineyards  and  the  olivc-grownds  and  among 
the  cropped  grass  and  the  stubble  of  the  corn, 
along  the  fruitful  banks  of  the  broad  rivers,  and 
in  the  sand  of  the  sea-shore.  What  private 
solicitude  could  rear  itself  against  the  deluge  of 
the  Year  One  of  Liberty — the  deluge  rising  from 
below,  not  falling  from  above,  and  with  the 
windows  of  Heaven  shut,  not  opened  1 

There  was  no  pause,  no  pity,  no  peace,  no 
interval  of  relenting  rest,  no  measurement  of 
time.  Though  days  and  nights  circled  as  regularly 
as  when  time  was  young,  and  the  evening  and  the 
morning  were  the  first  day,  other  count  of  time 
there  was  none.  Hold  of  it  was  lost  in  the 
raging  fever  of  a  nation,  as  it  is  in  the  fever  of 
one  patient.  Now,  breaking  the  unnatural  silence 
of  a  whole  city,  the  executioner  showed  the 
people  the  he^  of  the  king — and  now,  it  seemed 
almost  in  the  same  breath,  the  head  of  liis  fair 
wife  which  had  had  eight  weary  months  of  imr 
prisoned  widowhood  and  misery,  to  turn  it 
grey. 

And  yet,  observing  the  strange  law  of  con- 
tradiction which  obtains  in  all  such  cases,  the 
time  was  long,  while  it  flamed  by  so  fast.  A 
revolutionary  tribunal  in  the  capital,  and  forty 
or  fifty  thousand  revolutionary  committees  all 
over  tlie  land ;  a  law  of  the  Suspected,  wliich 
struck  away  all  security  for  liberty  or  life,  and 
delivered  over  any  good  and  innocent  person  to 
any  bad  and  guilty  one;  prisons  gorged  with 
people  who  had  committed  no  ofi'ence,  and  could 
obtain  no  hearing;  these  things  became 
the  established  order  and  nature  of  appointed 
things,  and  seemed  to  be  ancient  usage  before 
they  were  many  weeks  old.  Above  all,  one 
hideous  figure  grew  as  familial*  as  if  it  had  been 
before  the  general  gaze  from  the  foundations 
of  the  world — the  figure  of  the  sharp  female 
called  La  Guillotine. 

It  was  the  popular  theme  for  iests ;  it  was 
the  best  cure  for  headache,  it  infallibly  prevented 
hair  from  turning  grey,  it  imparted  a  peculiar 
delicacy  to  the  complexion,  it  was  the  National 
Razor  which  shaved  close :  who  kissed  La 
Guillotine,  looked  througli  the  little  window  and 
sneezed  into  the  sack,  it  was  the  sign  of  the 
regeneration  of  the  human  race.  It  superseded 
the  Cross.  Models  of  it  were  worn  on  breasts 
from  which  the  Cross  was  discarded,  and  it  was 
bowed  down  to  and  believed  in  where  the  Cross 
was  denied. 

It  sheared  off  heads  so  many,  that  it,  and  tlie 
ground  it  most  polluted,  were  a  rotten  red.  It 
was  taken  to  pieces,  like  a  toy -puzzle  for  a 
young  Devil,  and  was  put  together  again  where 
the  occasion  wanted  it.  It  hushed  the  eloquent, 
struck  down  the  powerful,  abolished  the  beauti- 
ful and  good.  T^*-enty-two  friends  of  high 
public  mark,  twenty-one  living  and  one  dead, 
it  had  lopped  the  heads  off,  in  one  morning,  in  as 
many  minutes.  The  name  of  the  strong  man  of 
Old  Scripture  had  descended  to  the  clucf  func- 
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tionary  who  worked  it ;  but,  so  armed,  he  was 
stronger  than  his  namesake,  and  blinder,  and 
tore  away  the  gates  of  God's  own  Temple  every 
day. 

'Among  these  terrors,  and  the  brood  belonfjing 
to  them,  the  Doctor  walked  with  a  steady  head  : 
confident  in  his  power,  cautiously  persistent  in 
his  end,  nerer  aoubting  that  he  would  save 
Lucie's  husband  at  last.  Yet  the  current  of  tlie 
time  swept  by,  so  strong  and  deep,  and  carried 
the  time  away  so  fiercelv,  that  Charles  had 
lain  in  prison  one  year  and  three  months  when 
the  Doctor  was  thus  steady  and  confident.  So 
much  more  wicked  and  distracted  had  the  Re- 
volution grown  in  that  December  month,  that 
the  rivers  of  the  Sonth  were  encumbered  with 
the  bodies  of  the  violently  drowned  by  night,  and 
prisoners  were  shot  in  lines  and  squares  under 
the  southern  wintry  sun.  Still,  the  Doctor  walked 
among  the  terrors  with  a  steady  head.  No  man 
better  known  than  he,  in  Paris  at  that  day ; 
no  man  in  a  stranger  situation.  Silent, 
humane,  indispensable  m  hospital  and  prison, 
using  his  art  equally  among  assassins  and 
victims,  he  was  a  man  apart.  In  the  exercise 
of  his  skill,  the  appearance  and  the  story 
of  the  Bastille  Captive  removed  him  from  all 
other  men.  He  was  not  suspected  or  brought  in 
question,  any  more  than  if  he  had  indeed  been 
lecalled  to  life  some  eighteen  years  before,  or 
were  a  Spirit  moving  among  mortals. 

CHAFTEB.  V.      THE  WOOD-SAWYER. 

OiTE  year  and  three  months.  During  all  that 
time  Lucie  was  never  sure,  from  hour  to  hour, 
but  tliat  the  Guillotine  would  strike  off  her  hus- 
band's head  next  day.  Every  day,  tlirough  the 
stony  streets,  the  tumbrils  now  jolted  heavily, 
filled  with  Condemned.  Lovely  girls ;  bright 
women,  brown-haired,  black-haired,  and  grey ; 
youths  ;  stalwart  men  and  old  ;  gentle  bom  and 
peasant  bom ;  all  red  wine  for  La  Guillotine, 
all  daily  brought  into  light  from  the  dark  cellars 
of  the  loathsome  prisons,  and  carried  to  her 
through  the  streets  to  slake  her  devouring 
thirst.  Liberty,  equalitj,  fraternity,  or  death  ; 
—the  last,  much  the  easiest  to  bestow,  O  Guillo- 
tine! 

If  the  suddenness  of  her  calamity,  and  the 
w'  ■-'■ — •■'icels  of  the  time,  had  stunned  the 
1'  lighter  into  awaiting  the   result  in 

iti.,  ,.,  ,j...,.,  it  would  but  have  been  with  her  as 
it  was  with  many.  But,  from  the  hour  when 
she  had  taken  the  white  head  to  her  fresh  young 
bosom  in  the  garret  of  Saint  Antoinc,  she  had 
been  true  to  her  duties.  She  was  truest  to  them 
in  the  season  of  trial,  as  all  the  quietly  loyal  and 
good  will  always  be. 

As  soon  as  they  were  established  in  their  new 
residence,  and  her  father  had  entered  on  the 
routine  of  his  avocations,  she  arranged  the  little 
household  as  exactly  as  li  her  liusbjind  had  been 
there.  Everjtliing  had  its  appointed  jjlace  and 
iu  anpointfd  time.  Little  Lucie  ^he  taught,  as 
regularly,  iis  if  they  had  all  been  united  iix  their 
English  home.  The  slight  devices  with  which  she 


cheated  herself  into  the  show  of  a  belief  that 
they  would  soon  be  reunited — the  little  prepara- 
tions for  his  speedy  return,  the  setting  aside  of 
his  cluiir  and  his  books — these,  and  the  solemn 
prayer  at  night  for  one  dear  prisoner  especially, 
among  the  many  unhappy  souls  in  prison  and  the 
shadow  of  death — were  almost  tiie  only  out- 
spoken reliefs  of  her  heavy  mind. 

She  did  not  greatly  alter  in  appearance.  Tlie 
plain  dark  dresses,  akin  to  mourning  dresses, 
which  she  and  her  child  wore,  were  as  neat  and 
as  well  attended  to  as  the  brighter  clothes  of 
happy  days.  She  lost  her  colour,  and  the  old 
intent  expression  was  a  constant,  not  an  occa- 
sional, thing ;  otherwise,  she  remained  very 
pretty  and  comely.  Sometimes,  at  night  on 
kissin"  her  father,  she  would  burst  into  the 
grief  she  had  repressed  all  day,  and  would  say 
that  her  sole  reliance,  under  Heaven,  was  on  him. 
He  always  resolutely  answered  :  "  Nothing  can 
happen  to  him  without  niy  knowledge,  and  I 
know  that  I  can  save  him,  Lucie." 

They  had  not  made  the  round  of  their  changed 
life,  many  weeks,  when  her  father  said  to  her,  on 
coming  home  one  evening  : 

"  My  dear,  there  is  an  upper  window  in  the 
prison,  to  which  Charles  can  sometimes  gain 
access  at  three  in  the  afternoon.  When  he 
can  get  to  it — wiiich  depends  on  many  uncer- 
tainties and  incidents — he  might  see  you  in  the 
street,  he  thinks,  if  you  stood  in  a  certain  place 
that  I  can  show  you.  But  you  will  not  be 
able  to  see  him,  my  poor  child,  and  even  if  you 
could,  it  would  be  unsafe  for  you  to  make  a 
sign  of  recognition." 

"  O  show  mc  the  place,  my  father,  and  I  will 
go  there  every  day." 

From  that  time,  in  all  weathers,  she  waited 
there  two  hours.  As  the  clock  strack  two,  she 
was  there,  and  at  four  she  turned  resignedly 
away.  When  it  was  not  too  wet  or  inclement 
for  her  child  to  be  with  her,  they  went  together ; 
at  otlier  times  she  was  alone ;  but,  she  never 
missed  a  single  day. 

It  was  the  dark  and  dirty  corner  of  a  small 
winding  street.  The  hovel  of  a  cutter  of  wood 
into  len^hs  for  burning,  was  the  only  house  at 
that  end ;  all  else  was  wall.  On  the  third  day 
of  her  being  there,  he  noticed  her. 

"  Good  day,  citizcness." 

"  Good  day,  citizen." 

This  mode  of  address  was  now  prescribed  by 
decree.  It  had  been  established  voluntarily 
some  time  ago,  among  the  more  thorough 
patriots ;  but,  was  now  law  for  everybody. 

"  Walkbg  here  again,  citizcness  ?" 

"  You  sec  mc,  citizen  !" 

The  wood-sawyer,  who  was  a  little  man  with  a 
redundancy  of  gesture  (he  had  once  been  a  mender 
of  roads),  cast  a  glance  at  the  prison,  pointed 
at  the  ]>rison,  and  putting  his  ten  fingers  before 
his  face  to  represent  bars,  peeped  through  them 
jocosely. 

"  But  it's  not  my  business,"  said  he.  And 
went  on  sawing  his  wood. 

Next  day,  he  was  looking  out  for  her,  and 
accosted  her  the  moment  she  appeared. 
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"  What !     Walluttg  hei-e  agaia,  citizeness  ?" 

"  Yes,  citizen." 

"  All !  A  child  too  !  Your  mother,  is  it  not, 
my  little  citizeness  ?" 

"  Do  I  say  yes,  mamma  ?"  whispered  little 
Lucie,  drawint^  close  to  her. 

"  Yes,  dearest." 

"  Yes,  citizen." 

"  Ah  !  But  it's  not  my  business.  My  work 
is  my  business.  See  my  saw !  I  call  it  my 
Little  Guillotine.  La,  la,  la ;  La,  la,  la !  And 
off  his  head  comes  !" 

The  billet  fell  as  he  spoke,  and  he  threw  it 
into  a  basket. 

"I  call  myself  the  Samson  of  the  firewood 

Eiillotine.  See  here  again !  Loo,  loo,  loo ; 
00,  loo,  loo !  And  off  )ier  head  comes  !  Now, 
a  child.  Tickle,  tickle ;  Pickle,  pickle !  And 
off  its  head  comes.     All  the  family  1" 

Lucie  shuddered  as  he  threw  two  more  billets 
into  his  basket,  but  it  was  impossible  to  be  there 
while  the  wood-sawyer  was  at  work,  and  not 
be  in  his  sight.  Thenceforth,  to  secure  his 
good  will,  she  always  spoke  to  him  first,  and 
often  gave  him  drink-money  which  he  readily 
received. 

He  was  an  inquisitive  fellow,  and  sometimes 
when  she  had  quite  forgotten  him  in  gazing  at 
the  prison  roofs  and  grates,  and  in  lifting  lier 
heart  up  to  her  husband,  she  would  come  to 
herself  to  fijid  him  looking  at  her,  with  his  knee 
on  his  bench  and  his  saw  stopped  in  its  work. 
"  But  it's  not  my  business  !"  he  would  generally 
say  at  those  times,  and  would  briskly  fall  to  his 
sawing  again. 

In  all  weathers,  in  the  snow  and  frost  of 
winter,  in  the  bitter  winds  of  spring,  in  the  hot 
sunsliine  of  summer,  in  the  rains  of  autumn,  and 
again  in  the  snow  and  frost  of  winter,  Lucie 
passed  two  hours  of  every  day  at  this  place ;  and 
every  day,  on  leaving  it,  she  kissed  the  prison 
wall.  Her  husband  saw  her  (so  she  learned 
from  her  father)  it  might  be  once  in  five  or  six 
times :  it  might  be  twice  or  thrice  running :  it 
might  be,  not  for  a  week  or  a  fortnight  to- 
getlier.  It  was  enough  that  he  could  and  did 
see  her  when  the  chances  served,  and  on  that 
possibility  she  would  have  waited  out  the  day, 
seven  days  a  week. 

These  occupations  brought  her  round  to  the 
December  mouth,  wherein  her  father  walked 
among  the  terrors  with  a  steady  head.  On  a 
lightly-snowing  afternoon  she  arrived  at  the 
usual  comer.  It  was  a  day  of  some  wild  re- 
joicing, and  a  festival.  She  had  seen  the  houses, 
as  she  came  along,  decorated  with  little  pikes, 
and  with  little  red  caps  stuck  upon  them  ;  also, 
with  tricolored  ribbons ;  also,  with  the  standard 
inscription  (tricolored  letters  were  the  fa- 
vourite), Republic  One  and  Indivisible.  Liberty, 
Equality,  Fraternity,  or  Death  ! 

The  miserable  shop  of  the  wood-sawyer  was 
so  small,  that  its  whole  surface  furnished  very 
indilTerciit  space  for  this  legend.  He  had  got 
somebody  to  scrawl  it  up  for  him,  however,  wlio 
had  SQueczed  Death  in  with  most  inappropriate 
difficulty.    On  his  house-top,  he  displayed  pike 


and  cap,  as  a  good  citizen  must,  and  in  a 
window  he  had  stationed  his  r iw,  inscribed  as 
his  "Little  Sainte  Guillotine" — for  the  great 
sharp  female  was  by  that  time  popularly  ca- 
nonised.  His  shop  was  shut  ami  he  was  not 
there,  which  was  a  relief  to  Lucie  and  left  her 
quite  alone. 

But,  he  was  not  far  off,  for  presently  she 
heard  a  troubled  movement  and  a  shoutingcoming 
along,  which  filled  her  with  fear.  A  moment 
afterwards,  and  a  throng  of  people  came  pouring 
round  the  corner  by  tiic  prison  wall,  in  the 
midst  of  whom  was  the  wood-sawyer  hand  in 
hand  with  The  Vengeance.  There  could  not  be 
fewer  than  five  hundred  people,  and  they  were 
dancing  like  five  thousand  demons.  There  was 
no  other  music  than  their  own  singing.  They 
danced  to  the  popular  Revolution  song,  keeping 
a  ferocious  time  that  was  like  a  gnashing  of 
teeth  in  unison.  Men  and  women  danced 
together,  women  danced  together,  men  danced 
together,  as  hazard  had  brought  them  together. 
At  first,  they  were  a  mere  storm  of  coarse  red  caps 
and  coarse  woollen  rags ;  but,  as  they  filled  the 
place,  and  stopped  to  dance  about  Lucie,  some 
ghastly  apparition  of  a  dance-figure  gone  raving 
mad  arose  among  them.  They  advanced,  re- 
treated, struck  at  one  another's  hands,  clutched 
at  one  another's  heads,  spun  round  alone,  caught 
one  another  and  spun  round  in  pairs,  until  many 
of  them  dropped.  Wliile  those  were  down,  the 
rest  linked  hand  in  hand,  and  all  spun  round 
together :  then  the  ring  broke,  and  in  separate 
rings  of  two  and  four  they  turned  and  turned 
mitil  they  all  stopped  at  once,  began  again, 
struck,  clutehed,  and  tore,  and  then  reversed 
the  spin,  and  all  spun  round  another  way.  Sud- 
denly they  stopped  again,  paused,  struck  out  the 
time  afresh,  formed  into  lines  the  width  of  the 
public  way,  and,  with  their  heads  low  down  and 
their  hands  high  up,  swooped  screaming  off. 
No  fight  could  have  been  half  so  terrible  as 
tliis  dance.  It  was  so  emphatically  a  fallen 
sport — a  something  once  innocent  delivered  over 
to  all  devilry — a  healthy  pastime  changed  into  a 
means  of  angering  the  blood,  bewildering  the 
senses,  and  steeling  the  heart.  Such  grace  as 
was  visible  in  it,  made  it  the  uglier,  showing 
how  warped  and  penerted  all  things  good  by 
nature  were  become.  The  maidenly  bosom 
bared  to  this,  the  pretty  almost-child's  head 
thus  distracted,  the  delicate  foot  mmcing  in 
this  slough  of  blood  and  dirt,  were  types  of  the 
disjointed  time. 

This  was  the  Carmagnole.  As  it  passed,  leaving 
Lucie  frightened  and  bewildered  m  the  doorway 
of  the  wood-sawyer's  house,  the  feathery  snow 
fell  as  quietly  and  lay  as  white  and  soft,  as  if  it 
had  never  been. 

"O  ray  father!"  for  he  stood  before  her 
when  she  lifted  up  the  eyes  she  had  momentarily 
darkened  with  her  hand;  "such  a  cruel,  bad 
sight." 

"  I  know,  my  dear,  I  know.  I  have  seen  it 
many  times.  Don't  be  frightened !  Not  one  of 
them  would  harm  you." 

"I  am  not  frightened  for  myself,  my  father. 


J 
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l>ut  when  I  think  of  ray  husband,  and  the  mer- 
cies of  these  people " 

"  Wo  will  set  him  above  their  mercies,  very 
soon.  I  left  him  climbing  to  the  window, 
and  I  cainc  to  tell  you.  There  is  no  one  here 
to  sec.  You  may  "kiss  your  hand  towards  that 
higliest  shelving  roof." 

"  I  do  so,  father,  and  I  send  him  my  Soul  with 
it!" 

"  You  cannot  see  him,  my  poor  dear  ?" 

"  No,  fiither,"  said  Lucie,  yearning  and  weep- 
ing as  she  kissed  her  hand,  "  no." 

A  footstep  in  the  snow.  Madame  Defarge. 
"  I  salute  you,  eitizeness,"  from  the  Doctor.  "  I 
salute  vou,  citizen."  This  in  passing.  Nothing 
more.  Madame  Dcfargc  gone,  like  a  shadow  over 
the  white  road. 

"  Give  me  your  arm,  my  love.  Pass  from 
here  with  an  air  of  cheerfulness  and  courage, 
for  his  sake.  That  was  well  done  ;"  they  had 
left  the  spot ;  "  it  shall  not  be  in  vain.  Charles 
is  summoned  for  to-morrow," 

"  For  to-morrow !" 

"  There  is  no  time  to  lose.  I  am  well  pre- 
pared, but  there  are  precautions  to  be  taken, 
that  could  not  be  taken  until  he  was  actually 
summoned  before  the  Tribunal.  He  has  not  re- 
ceived the  notice  yet,  but  I  know  that  he  will 
presently  be  summoned  for  to-morrow,  and  re- 
moved to  the  Conciergeric  ;  I  have  timely  infor- 
mation.    You  are  not  afraid  ?" 

She  could  scarcely  answer,  "I  trust  in 
you." 

"  Do  so,  implicitly.  Your  supense  is  nearly 
ended,  my  darling ;  ne  shall  be  restored  to  you 


within  a  few  hours  ;   I 
with  every  protection. 


have  encotnpassed  lum 
I  must  see  Lorry." 


He  stopped.  Tliere  was  a  heavy  lumbering 
of  wheels  within  hearing.  They  both  knew 
too  well  what  it  meant.  One.  Two.  Three. 
Three  tumbrils  faring  away  with  their  dread 
loads  over  the  hushing  snow. 

"  I  must  see  Lorry,"  the  Doctor  repeated, 
turning  her  another  way. 

The  staunch  old  gentleman  was  still  in  his 
trust ;  had  never  left  it.  He  and  his  books  were 
in  frequent  requisition  as  to  property  confiscated 
and  made  national.  What  he  could  save  for  the 
owners,  he  saved.  No  better  man  living  to 
hold  fast  by  what  Tellsou's  had  in  keeping,  and 
to  hold  his  peace. 

A  murky  red  and  yellow  sky,  and  a  rising 
mist  from  the  Seine,  denoted  the  approach  of 
darkness.  It  was  almost  dark  when  they 
arrived  at  the  Bank.  The  stately  residence  of 
Monseigncur  was  altogether  blighted  and  de- 
serted. Above  a  heap  of  dust  and  a^hes  in 
the  court,  ran  the  letters :  National  Property. 
Republic  One  and  Indivisible.  Liberty,  Equality, 
Fraternity,  or  Death. 

Wlio  could  that  be  with  Mr.  Lorry— the 
owner  of  the  riding-coat  upon  the  chair 
— who  must  not  be  seen  P  From  whom  newly 
arrived,  did  he  come  out,  agitated  and  surprisea, 
to  take  his  favourite  in  his  arms  f^^o  whom 
did  he  appear  to  repeat  her  faltering  words, 
when,  nusing  his  voice  and  turning  his  head  to- 1 


wards  the  door  of  the  room  from  which  he  liad 
issued,  he  said  :  "  Removed  to  the  Conciergerie, 
and  summoned  for  to-morrow  P" 


A  WEEK  WITH  WODDERSPOON. 

How  Wodderspoon— with  whom  I  have  never 
exchanged  a  word,  in  my  life,  or  his — came  to 
bear  mfe  company  for  a  week,  and  to  lay  me 
under  obligation,  shall  be  presently  made  mani- 
fest. 

An  exceedingly  witless  story  is  told  of  the 
witty  Earl  of  Rochester.  His  Majesty  King 
Charles  the  Second,  being  desirous  of  paying  a 
visit  to  the  ancient  town  of  Ipswich,  sent  tlie 
facetious  nobleman  to  ascertain  what  sort  of  a 
place  it  was ;  and  Rochester,  on  his  return,  re- 
ported that  it  was  the  most  extraordinary  spot 
lie  had  ever  beheld,  inasmuch  as  the  town  itself 
was  without  inhabitants,  while  the  river  on  which 
it  was  situated  was  without  water,  and  the 
donkeys  wore  boots.  The  first  fact  comprised 
in  this  statement  was  trivial  in  the  extreme,  and 
would  have  applied  to  every  town  in  the  world 
under  similar  circumstances,  for  it  simply  meant 
that  Rochester  had  entered  Ipswich  early  in  the 
morning,  before  any  one  was  up,  and  tliat  he 
had  inferred  non-existence  from  invisibility.  The 
third  fact  is  now  matter  of  history.  In  old 
times,  it  is  said  (goodness  knows  with  what 
truth)  that  the  worthy  burgesses  of  Ipswich 
used  to  furnish  their  donkeys  with  leggings,  in 
order  to  protect  them  from  the  mud,  and  these 
leggings  were  by  Rochester  temned  boots.  But 
the  second  fact,  that  Ipswich  stands  on  a  river 
without  water  is  as  valid,  so  far  as  it  goes,  in 
the  nineteenth  century  as  in  the  seventeenth. 

The  river,  or  rather  the  branch  of  the  sea 
called  the  Orwell,  which  to  the  London  traveller 
by  boat  commences  at  Harwich  and  terminates 
at  Ipswich,  is  of  considerable  breadth,  and  is 
bounded  on  each  side  by  a  fine  woodland  country, 
which  for  richness  of  verdure  and  for  picturesque 
undulations  of  surface,  is  not  to  be  surpassed  by 
any  locality  in  England.  The  soil  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  proprietors,  who,  whatever  they 
have  done  with  the  rest  of  their  estates,  have 
converted  all  that  lies  towards  the  river  into  a 
series  of  parks,  so  that  one  gorgeous  combina- 
tion of  trees  follows  without  interruptiou  upon 
another  during  a  journey  of  twelve  miles.  At 
high  water  the  scenery  is  indescribably  beautiful ; 
at  low  water  it  is  less  beautiful,  but  far  more 
curious.  Then,  the  river  which  has  bathed  the 
extremities  of  these  fine  parks  dwindles  into  a 
narrow  stream,  which  has  the  appearance  of 
being  little  more  than  a  ditch,  flowing  as  it  does 
through  two  vast  plains  of  verdant  mud.  It 
must  not  be  imagined  that  there  is  anything  re- 
pulsive in  the  surface  now  offered  to  the  view, 
for  it  looks  like  a  broad,  irregular  field,  partly 
overflowed  with  water,  which  plays  among  the 
irregularities  in  countless  streams,  and  falls  in 
miiuature  cascades.  As  for  the  stream  itself,  it 
is  so  shallow,  that  the  running  aground  of  a  l)oat 
is  anticipated  without  alarm,  as  an  event  of  very 
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probable  occurrenoe.  Even  at  high  water,  the 
larger  vessels  are  obliged  to  coufiae  themselves 
to  the  central  chauuel,  as  tlie  rest  of  the  river's 
bed  is  but  slightly  covered  by  the  silvery  liquid, 
that  lies  like  a  Vast  mirror  in  its  richly  orna- 
mented frame.  Of  course,  it  was  at  low  water 
that  the  Orwell  was  seen  by  Rochester. 

Thus,  as  in  the  course  of  last  August  I  pro- 
ceeded u|)  the  river,  when  the  water  was  at  the 
lowest,  and  stared  not  a  little  at  the  splashings 
and  tumblings  that  were  going  on  around  me,  my 
mind  was  prepared  for  something  curious,  and  I 
said  to  myself,  "  I  will  so  discipbue  my  memory 
that  it  will  retain  the  images  unpressed  upon  it 
during  my  week's  residence  at  Ipswich  ;  I  have 
heard  that  Ipswich  is  a  curious  old  place,  and 
lo !  its  curiosity  begins  some  twelve  miles  be- 
fore I  reach  it.' 

Sometimes  a  promising  commencement  leads 
to  an  impotent  conclusion,  as  we  find  in  the  case 
of  numerous  five-act  dramas  iu  which  the 
first  act  is  immeasurably  the  best.  But  Ipsmch 
not  oidy  promises  to  be  curious,  but  the  promise 
is  honourably  kept.  As  you  quit  the  landing- 
place  and  enter  the  town,  you  come  to  one  ir- 
regular street  after  the  other.  Curves  abound, 
pathways  are  narrow,  the  old-fashioned  houses 
are  not  merely  dotted  about,  but  you  may  walk 
under  a  series  of  projecting  first  floors  as  long  as 
you  please,  and  feast  your  eyes  on  infinite  gables. 
And  after  wandering  about  for  some  time,  you 
will  probably  find  yourself  on  the  Condiill,  a  very 
large  square,  in  which  the  Corn  Exchange  and 
the  Town-hall  are  the  conspicuous  buildings. 
Then  will  you  rub  youi-  eyes  and  ask  yourself 
whether,  instead  of  performing  a  little  coasting 
voyage,  you '  have  not  crossed  the  Channel  and 
set  your  foot  in  some  semi-Anglicised  town  of 
Belgium. 

Perceiving  that  the  streets  were  very  intricate, 
and  understanding  that  not  a  few  special  "  lions" 
were  to  be  found,  I  lost  no  time  in  inquiring  for 
a  map  of  Ipswich  and  its  environs,  and  for 
an  Ipswich  Guide.  A  map  was  not  to  be  ob- 
tained. One  had,  indeed,  been  published  in 
1840,  but  it  was  out  of  print,  and  you  could  not 
get  a  copy  for  love  or  money.  The  bookseller 
himself,  who  communicated  this  fact,  marvelled 
at  the  deficiency  of  his  stock.  A  map  of  Ipswich 
would  be  a  very  desirable  thing,  nay,  visitors 
had  often  asked  for  one;  still — but — however 
— no  supply  had  arisen  to  meet  the  demand. 
With  the  Guide  I  was  more  fortunate,  the  outlay 
of  an  humble  shilling  putting  me  into  possession 
of  an  invaluable  work  by  J.  Woddehspoon,  which 
not  only  told  me  much  tliat  I  wanted  to  learn, 
but  also  overwhelmed  me  with  a  knowledge  of 
things  about  which  I  felt  no  interest  whatever. 
To  J.  Wodderspoon  I  profess  my  OTatitude  for 
all  that  he  tells  me  about  Wolsey*s  College,  and 
his  directions  as  to  where  I  am  to  find  the 
carved  posts,  &c.,  which  are  the  delighls 
of  the  archaeologist,  but  I  feel  less  beholden 
to  him  for  the  arithmetical  information  he 
gives  about  the  dock,  the  foundation  of  which' 
was  laid  in  1839,  and  which  was  opened  in  1842. 
This  dock,  necessitated  by  the  shallowness  of 


the  Orwell  at  low  water,  is  of  the  highest  im- 
jiortance  to  the  place,  and  it  is  'doubtless  vastly 
ridiculous  to  care  more  about  a  number  of  an- 
tiquated carvings,  that  are  neither  useful  nor 
beautiful,  than  about  a  work  of  such  ol)vious 
utility.  Nevertheless,  I  do  care  about  the  old 
house  in  the  Butter-market,  down  to  the  smallest 
leaf  on  its.garlands,  and  I  don't  care  about  the 
area  of  the  dock,  nor  can  I  enter  with  the 
slightest  enthusiasm  into  the  controversy  whether 
fifteen  thousand  or  twenty  thousand  persons 
witnessed  the  ceremony  of  laying  the  founda- 
tion. 

But  what  renders  J.  Wodderspoon's  book  a 
source  of  peculiar  excitement  is  the  circumstance 
that  it  was  published  in  1842,  about  seventeen 
years  ago,  and  that  since  that  time  Vandalic 
hands  have  made  rather  free  with  the  antiquities 
of  Ipswich.  Hence,  when  he  tells  you  that  some 
prime  curiosity  is  to  be  found  in  such  and  such 
a  nook,  and  when  by  dint  of  a  vast  deal  of  inquiry 
you  reach  the  nook  m  question,  it  is  by  no  mearis 
certain  that  you  will  find  the  curiosity.  Un- 
cert.ainty,  everybody  knows,  is  one  grand  cause 
of  interest,  and  then  how  great  is  the  delight 
of  the  investigator  when  his  Guide  happens 
to  be  correct  after  all. 

The  chief  archseological  "  lion"  of  the  place 
is  unquestionably  the  old  house  in  the  Butter- 
market,  a  street  where  butter  was  once  vended, 
and  which  now  bears  about  as  much  resemblance 
to  a  market  as  Whetstone  Park  to  a  preserve  for 
deer.  This  same  old  house  is  said  to  have  been 
buUt  in  1572,  for  Mr.  Robert  Sparrowe,  and  we 
believe  the  property  remains  in  his  family  still, 
although  the  present  tenant  uses  it  as  a  book- 
seller's shop.  A  mass  of  sculpture  decorates  the 
front  of  the  edifice,  allegoricaily  representing  the 
four  quarters  of  the  globe,  with  a  profusion  of 
Cupids  and  garlands  by  way  of  accompaniment ; 
while  at  the  west  end,  facing  a  smaller  street, 
are  a  man  on  horseback  fighting  with  something, 
which  the  lively  imagination  may  torture  into  a 
dragon,  an  old  gentleman  on  one  knee,  with  a 
solid  conicjd  beard,  and  a  globe  on  his  shoulders, 
which  betokens  him  to  be  Atlas ;  and  a  large  i)as- 
toral  scene,  in  alto  relievo,  representing  one  gawky 
shepherd  approaching  another  who  reposes 
under  a  tree.  This  scene  is  supposed  to  illus- 
trate the  first  of  Virgil's  Eclogues,  and  indeed 
whenever,  in  painting  or  sculpture,  two  men  are 
talking  together,  one  standing  and  the  other 
seated  with  a  tree  close  behind  him,  they  may 
be  at  once  deemed  representations  of  Tityrus 
and  Meliboeus,  in  the  ansence  of  strong  reason 
to  fhe  contrary.  Anything  more  ugly  or  in- 
artistic than  the  human  figures  in  these  orna- 
ments, separately  considered,  it  is  impossible 
to  conceive.  Tlie  symbols  of  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America,  arc,  in  point  of  drawing, 
scarcely  beyond  the  ordinary  achievements  of  the 
mischievous  amateur  who  chalks  devices  ou  a 
long  \v:dl ;  but  let  all  be  gathered  together  into 
a  huge  arabesque  decoration,  without  regard  to 
detml,  am^kkc  house,  conspicuous  with  its  four 
bay-window|i,  presents  a  very  pretty  embossed 
aspect.    Tlie  windows  project  so  far  as  to  be 
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visible  even  from  the  further  ond  of  the 
street,  and  thus  yon  know  you  are  coujing  to 
something  remarkable  loug  before  you  arrive  at 
tke  proper  point  of  view.  The  lover  of  art 
who  teeU  his  appetite  sharpened  by  the  list  of 
T»luable  painting  drawn  up  by  J.Wodderspoon, 
as  the  cuief  treasures  of  the  curious  casket, 
must  content  himself  with  a  Barmecide  feast,  as 
the  pictures  have  all  been  remoTcd.  Tlie  urbane 
proprietor  of  the  shop  will  allow  the  traveller  it 
QC  pleases  to  ascend  to  the  first  floor,  which  is 
no1^  used  as  a  reading-room,  and  conteinnhitc 
the  sculi)turcd  ceiling,  but  the  traveller  will  not 
lose  much  if  he  avoids  alike  the  trouble  and  the 
obligation.  Like  many  show-places,  the  old 
boose  in  the  Butter-market  is  most  worth  seeing 
on  the  outside. 

Among  the  out-of-door  sculptures,  which  in 
a  great  measure  constitute  the  archaeological 
interest  of  Ipswich,  and  which  combine  the 
twofold  advantage  of  bcii^  visible  for  nothing 
and  discoverable  with  difficulty — for  if  these 
things  were  found  at  once,  how  would  the 
holiday-maker  fill  up  his  day  ? — I  take  especial 
delight  in  an  old  carving  on  the  Half-Moon 
pubUc-housc,  at  the  corner  of  Lower  Brook- 
street  and  Foundation-street.  This,  I  am  in- 
formed by  J.  Woddcrspoon,  represents  the  old 
story  of  the  fox  preaching  to  the  geese,  and  the 
information  thus  given  checks  mv  pleasure  with 
a  bitter  sense  of  humiliation.  In  tlie  first  place — I 
confess  it  with  the  fear  of  being  treated  with 
the  deepest  contempt  by  all  my  unkind  friends 
who  write  F.8.A.  after  their  names — I  don't 
know  the  old  story,  which,  with  its  definite 
article,  pretends  to  be  so  universally  familiar. 
In  the  second  place,  the  animal  who  is  preaching 
to  the  geese  looks  to  me  exceedingly  like  a  hare, 
though  I  recognise  an  animal  bcliind  him,  who 
has  captured  a  goose,  as  an  incontestable  fox. 
Hence,  as  I  have  no  doubt  that  J.  Woddcrspoon 
knows  the  sculpture  a  great  deal  better  than 
myself,  I  can  only  infer  tnat  I  am  suffering  some 
optical  infirmity.  My  kind  informant  supjK)ses 
that  the  carving  alludes  satirically  to  the  monks 
who  once  mica  Ipswich  with  a  tyranny  almost 
as  sharp  as  that  which  is  now  exercised  there 
by  their  puritanical  successors ;  and,  charmed 
with  the  felicity  of  his  conjecture,  he  philoso- 
phises thus :  "  It  furnishes  a  curious  thought  to 
us,  who  live  in  days  when  the  printing-press  is 
the  great  means  of  praise  or  olame,  eulogy  or 
satire,  that  t lie  rude  ciiisellingsujion  a  door-post, 
made  by  a  dissatisfied  boor,  should  survive  the 
pompous  and  stinging  sarcasms  of  paper  and  ink, 
though  penned  by  the  greatest  masters  of  satire 
the  time  furnishes."  Curious  thought  indeed! 
inspired  by  which  I  bcffin  to  fancy  that  the 
whole  civilised  world  is  playing  fox-and-geese  at 
the  comer  of  Lower  Brook -street,  Ipswich,  and 
that  a  copy  of  Juveiud,  Persius,  Erasmus, 
Drvden,  Pope,  is  not  to  be  purchased  with  its 
weight  in  Koh-i-noOTS. 

Aprf»pos  of  curious  thoughts,  I  cannot  omit 
mentioning  a  bit  of  curious  etymology  that  I 
lit  upon  in  the  course  of  my  Ipswich  ^vander- 
ings.    The  proprietor    of   a   place    of  public 


entertainment  was  about  to  regale  his  patrons 
with  aseries  of  miscellaneous  amusements,  among 
which  an  orchestra  coni})Osed  of  performers  on 
wind  instruments  was  to  hold  a  prominent 
place.  That  the  Suffolk  mind  might  be  duly 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  tlic  promised 
treat,  this  musical  comoination  was  styled  in  the 
posting-bills  the  "  Anemoio  Band."  For  the 
classicalitv  of  the  hard  word  I  will  not  vouch, 
being  unnl>le  to  find  a  precedent  for  the  same  in 
my  Greek  Thesaurus,  but  it  was  obviously 
derived,  in  some  fashion  or  other,  from  the  word 
"  aucmos,"  signifying  wind. 

"Can  you  pronounce  that  word?"  said  a 
reader  of  the  posting-bill,  in  a  defiant  tone,  to  a 
sturdy  companion.  For  an  explanation  he  did 
not  venture  to  ask. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  other,  proudly,  "  an-e-mo-ic ; 
and  look  you  here,  that  word  is  derived  from 
two  languages  ;  it  is  taken  from  the  Latin  and 
the  (Jreek.  'Annie*  is  Greek,  and  'moic'  is 
Latin.  These,  put  together,  denote  a  baud  of 
wind  instnunents." 

Back  to  our  old-world  curiosities.  I  would 
highly  praise  mine  host  of  the  Royal  Oak 
public-house    in  Northgate-street,    the  comer 

gost  of  whose  dwelling  is  curiously  covered  with 
gures,  the  principal  of  which  are  a  bust,  much 
defaced,  and  a  smith  labouring  at  his  craft,  in 
very  good  preservation.  That  this  relic  of 
antiquity  may  not  escape  notice,  mine  host  has 
picked  it  out  with  gaudy  colours,  featly  contrast- 
ing the  subjects  with  the  ground,  and  making 
of  his  post  the  gayest  thing  conceivable,  so  that 
the  most  heedless  passenaor  must  needs  stop 
and  stare  in  spite  of  himself.  Nor  let  the  rigid 
antiquary  scowl  on  mine  host  as  a  restorer  of 
that  baroarous  sort  who  spoils  when  he  pro- 
fesses to  renovate.  These  Ipswich  carvings  are 
of  that  degree  of  artistic  value  that  they  cannot 
be  spoiled,  provided  nothing  is  done  to  lessen 
their  distinctness ;  and  this  is  increased  in  the 
case  of  the  Royal  Oak  post. 

Highly  inviting  is  J.  Wodderspoon's  descrip- 
tion of  the  parlour  of  the  Tankard  public-house 
in  Tacket-street,  and  I  hasten  thither  to  contem- 
plate a  wondrous  piece  of  sculpture,  whereabout 
antiquarians  strangely  differ,  one  maintaining 
that  it  represents  the  Judgment  of  Paris, 
another  swearing  that  it  records  the  Battle  of 
Boswortli  Field  !  Surely  here  is  no  hair-si)litting 
controversy.  Surely  here  is  a  broad  difference, 
wiiich  will  allow  one  to  form  an  opinion.  Alas ! 
when  I  get  to  the  Theatre  Tavern,  for  so  is 
tlie  Tankard  called  now,  I  am  shown  into  a  plain 
whitewashed  taproom  as  the  site  of  former 
glories,  and  am  reminded  that  J.  Wodderspoon's 
Guide  was  published  in  1842.  So,  to  console  my- 
self, I  wander  to  the  Neptune  Tavern,  situated 
in  St.  Clement's  parish,  the  least  aristocratic 
district  of  the  town,  and  find  a  curious  old 
hostelry  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  present 
occuj)ants  of  which  take  great  delight  in  con- 
ducting visitors  through  the  antiquated  rooms. 
As  a  "  lion"  on  a  large  scale  I  should  certainly 
set  down  the  Neptune  as  next  in  rank,  longo 
intcrvallo,  to  the  old  house  in  the  Butter-market, 
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and  I  counsel  the  traveller  to  take  note  of  a 
little  red  figure  of  Bacchus,  which  stands  on  one 
of  the  gable  roofs,  and  the  motions  of  which  in 
former  times  gave  signals  to  the  smugglers  who 
used  the  Orwell  for  the  purpose  of  introducing 
their  contraband  goods. 

Wliy  the  Tankard  should  have  changed  its 
jolly  name  into  such  a  lugubrious  appellation  as 
that  of  the  Theatre  Tavern,  I  cannot,  for  the 
life  of  me,  imagine ;  for,  by  conversation  with 
barbers,  stationers,  oyster-vendors,  and  others, 
wlio  are  tlie  "  brief  abstract  and  chronicles  of  the 
time"  (what  a  maniac  was  Hamlet  to  say  this 
of  actors),  I  learn  that  at  Ipswich  the  theatre, 
far  from  being  a  place  of  puolic  amusement,  is 
a  place  to  which  nobody  goes,  and  that  a  history 
of  the  successive  seasons  would  show  as  many 
disasters  as  the  aunals  of  the  Stuarts.  The  fact 
is,  Ipswich  is  "  serious."  Nobody  goes  to  the 
play ;  tlie  wares  of  the  booksellers  are  mostly 
confined  to  pious  treatises.  No  half-closed 
shop  winks  at  the  passenger  to  tell  him  if  he 
pleases  he  may  purchase  on  the  Sunday  afternoon 
some  one  of  tliose  innumerable  trifles  that  are 
procurable  all  over  London  all  the  week  through; 
and,  lastly,  there  is  no  Sunday  baking.  One  of 
those  earthen  dishes,  in  which  a  leg  of  mutton 
rides  triumphantly  over  a  layer  of  browned 
potatoes,  so  pleasantly  regaling  the  London 
nose  after  church-time,  would  at  Ipswich  be  a 
sight  of  terror. 

In  Tacket-street,  near  the  poor,  miserable, 
deserted  theatre,  stands  a  grand  quasi-Gothic 
edifice,  which  would  do  credit  to  the  most 
fanatical  worshipper  of  mediaeval  architecture. 
Such  spires,  and  such  entrances,  and  aU  so 
new  and  clean ;  it  is  enough  to  put  one's  eyes 
out,  and  as  for  the  seven  or  eight  parish 
churches,  which  are  all  more  or  less  imposing  in 
their  aspect,  they  are  reduced  to  utter  insignifi- 
cance by  comparison  with  tliis  gorgeous  congre- 
gational chapel,  for  such,  indeed,  is  the  Tacket- 
street  Temple.  The  erection  of  this  chapel, 
which  only  took  place  within  the  last  few  years, 
was,  of  course,  a  cause  of  universal  triumph 
among  the  Independent  Dissenters  ?  Nothing  of 
the  sort :  it  was  a  cause  of  schism.  Dissenters 
of  the  old  school  lamented  the  shabby  chapel  that 
once  occupied  the  same  spot,  and  retreated  in 
numbers  from  a  building  that  savoured  of  the 
pomps  and  vanities  of  popery,  while  pietists  of  a 
more  genteel  kind  were  mostly  pleased  with  their 
new  edifice.  Thelocal  newspapers  took  upthe  sub- 
ject with  immense  spirit,  and  an  imaginary  dia- 
logue between  the  old  and  new  chapel,  written  by 
some  Suffolk  Lucian,  is  still  remembered  as  a 
masterpiece  of  sarcasm,  as  if  to  confute  J.  Wod- 
derspoon's  theory  of  the  perishable  nature  of 
•written  satire. 

The  townsfolk  indulge,  however,  in  Sunday 
steam-boat  excursions  down  the  Orwell  to 
Harwich  and  back  i^ain,  at  a  price  ridicu- 
lously low.  But,  tins  amusement  is  spiced 
by  a  little  squabble :  two  of  the  boats  belong- 
ing to  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway  Com- 
pany, and  two  to  a  company  headed  by  a 
gentleman  who  was  once  in  the  employ  of  the 


Eastern  Counties  party,  but  who  for  some  reason 
or  other  quitted  their  service.  By  the  good 
people  of  Ipswich  this  gentleman  is  generously 
considered  (and,  for  anything  I  know,  wiui 
reason)  a  martyr.  Hence  the  "  Alma  boats," 
as  they  are  called,  though  a  trifle  dearer  than 
the  "  Railway,"  are  supported  with  enthu- 
siasm, and.  when  one  of  these  beats  a  com- 
petitor, the  passengers  shout  with  delight 
as  if  their  lives  and  liberties  depended  on 
the  contest.  At  Harwich  they  may  eat  roast 
and  boiled,  hot  and  cold,  at  pleasure.  The 
Sabbath  restrictions  tluit  lie  so  heavy  at  one  end 
of  the  Orwell,  are  utterly  unknown  at  the  other. 
I  may  observe,  by  the  way,  that  Harwich 
commands  a  magnificent  view  of  the  sea,  and 
that  its  breakwater  affords  an  opportunity  for 
the  exploit  of  walking  a  wall  with  a  fine 
depth  of  water  on  each  side.  Wearers  of 
crinoline  are  advised  not  to  attempt  it  in  windy 
weather. 

Just  at  the  spot  where  the  town  of  Ipswich 
stands,  the  Orwell  is  joined  by  a  river  called 
the  Gipping,  and  this  river  is  not  only  in- 
teresting because  it  gives  the  town  its  name 
— "  Ipswich"  being  a  corruption  of  "  Gyppes- 
wich" — but  also  because  it  abounds  with  fisn  of 
the  kind  which  Cockney  disciples  of  Izaak 
Walton  (whereof  I  am  one)  associate  with 
pleasant  Hertfordshire  and  its  river  Lea.  Thither, 
therefore,  did  I  take  my  rod  and  lines,  but  I  had 
not  watched  my  float  for  many  minutes,  before 
three  persons  of  gloomy  appearance  passed  by 
me  on  the  pathway  where  I  stood,  and  witli 
the  assistance  of  two  others  on  the  opposite  side, 
began  the  disgusting  process  of  dragging  the 
river  with  a  huge  net.  Of  course  my  rod  was 
at  once  shut  up  like  an  opera-glass  at  one  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  I  found  a  melancholy  amuse- 
ment in  watching  the  proceedings  of  the  le- 
galised marauders,  who  cursed  the  weeds  for  not 
allowing  them  free  scope.  "  It  is  the  privilege  of 
all  the  freemen  of  Ipswich  to  drag  the  river  Gip- 
ping," said  the  chieftain  of  the  biuid ;  "  they  hare 
few  privileges  enough,  but  they  have  that.  Tiie 
weeds  will  be  gone  in  October,  and  then  we  shall 
have  something  like  sport."  The  spoilof  the  party 
on  this  occasion  amounted  to  about  a  score  or 
so  of  perch,  but  hideous  stories  were  told  of 
fish  captured  by  the  cartloiul,  and  measured 
by  the  bushel; — as  appalling  to  the  angler's 
car  as  the  narrative  of  a  St.  Barlholomev/  mas- 
sacre. "  What  a  pity  it  is,"  said  an  honest 
tradesman,  with  a  sigh,  "that  the  freemen 
of  Ipswich  have  a  right  to  drag  the  river ;  this 
unhappy  privilege  does  great  injury  to  the  town, 
which  otherwise  would  offer  the  finest  fishing  in 
England."  1  sliould  perhaps  observe  that  the 
lamenting  tradesman  was  a  dealer  in  ilshing- 
tackle. 

Of  abject  poverty  there  is — at  least  to  a 
casual  observer — no  apjjearance  at  Ipswich. 
There  is  a  rough,  sturdy,  well-paid  class  of  tactory- 
men ;  but  the  floating  population  is  agricultural, 
and  the  humbler  residents  are,  for  the  most 
part,  small  shopkeepers  and  decent  workpeople 
with  no  look  ot  distress  or  neglect,  or  want  of 
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becoming  self-respect  about  them.  Durine 
the  entire  week  of  my  residence,  I  was  not  asked 
for  a  siiifflc  ludfpcnny,  nor  did  I  see  any  one  in 
i!u'  It  is'  like  a  be^ear.  If  there  be  want  or 
imiiiorali; y  in  Ipswidi,  it  certainly  is  neither 
dirty,  slutbby,  nbr  intrusive. 

Cardinal  Wolsey,  who  was  bom  at  Ipswich, 
still  lives  in  the  memory  of  the  people  ;  and  by 
St.  Peter's  Church  stands  a  small  csfteway,  built 
of  brick,  and  adorned  with  the  ro^al  arms,  which, 
otherwise  unattractive,  is  historically  interesting 
as  the  sole  relic  of  that  college  which  the  ambi- 
tious prelate  founded  as  a  lasting  glory  to  his 
native  town,  but  which  did  not  survive  his 
downfal.  Still  is  a  passage  leading  from  St. 
Nicholas-street  to  the  nearest  church  pointed 
out  as  the  place  where  Wolsey  first  drew  the 
breath  of  life ;  a  small  public-house  rejoices  in 
the  sign  of  the  Cardinal's  Hat ;  the  Odd,  Fellows 
of  Ipswich  have  a  Cardinal's  Lodge.  Nay,  in 
another  public-house  called  the  Spread  Eagle,  an 
old  lady  is  said  to  reside,  who  is  the  last  sur- 
viving representative  of  the  Cardinal's  family, 
and,  strange  to  say,  half  the  house  is  used  as  a 
butcher's  shop. 

All  remeraoer  the  princess  in  the  story  of 
Aladdin,  whose  palace  lacked  nothing  but  a 
roc's  ec^.  On  my  way  home  from  Ipswich, 
when  the  week  had  expired,  a  fellow-traveller 
asked  me  if  I  had  seen  the  Arboraytim.  "  Do 
you  mean  the  promenade  with  the  avenue  of 
trees  by  the  water-side  ?"  "  No,  no  ;  just  the 
other  way ;  you  turn  down  by  the  White  Horse," 
&c.  "Then  I  have  not  seen  the  Arboretum." 
"  Then,"  •ejaculated  my  fellow-traveller,  "  you 
have  missed  the  best  thing  in  Ipswich."  The 
Arboretum  was  the  roc's  egg  of  my  week's 
holiday. 


OUR  EYE-WITNESS  AT  CHURCH. 

Tins  is  our  Eye- witness's  report  of  a  visit  to 
St.  Georgc's-in-the-East. 

"  No  PoPEBY,".  written  in  large  characters  by 
some  enthusiastic  worshipper  upon  the  wood- 
work of  the  first  pew  which  the  E.  W.  was 
shown  into. 

"  No  PopERr"  on  all  the  blank  walls  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  church;  also  handbills 
inviting  householders  to  meet  in  vestry  rooms 
and  talk  ;  handbills  inviting  young  men,  appa- 
rently not  householders,  to  meet  in  school-rooms 
and  talk. 

More  handbills — red  handbills,  green  hand- 
bills, prismatic  handbills — handbills  inviting 
the  ofi'ending  clergy  to  come  and  be  argued 
with  on  platforms,  handbills  imploring  any- 
bodv  to  come  and  argue  anywhere,  handbills 
challenging  discussion,  and  some  of  a  more 
truculent  kind  still,  informing  the  local  public 
that  their  liberties  were  in  danger,  and  suggesting 
that  they  should  take  the  matter  into  their  own 
hands.  In  short,  there  were  addresses  in  every 
imaginable  form  and  of  evcrj-  coueeivable 
colour :  in\-itations  full  of  rich  argumentative 
promise  showing  that  the  whole  neighbourhood 


was  reeking  with  eloauence  and  wisdom,  and 
that  any  amateur  of  these  qualities  would  do 
well  to  frequent  the  purlieus  of  St.  Georgc's-in- 
the-East. 

But  where  is  St.  George's-in-the-East  ?  How 
is  it  approached  ?  What  sort  of  a  building  is 
the  church  to  look  at  ? 

St.  George's-in-the-East  is  in  the  east,  with  a 
vengeance,  and  very  much  more  towards  that 
point  of  the  compass  than  the  Eye-witness  had 
at  all  bargained  for.  He  had  found,  by  reference 
to  the  Post-office  Directory,  that  this  Temple  of 
Discord  was  in  Cannon-street,  and,  determined 
to  be  in  good  time,  he  entered  that  iinpo.sing 
thoroughfare  at  half-past  ten  on  a  fine  September 
Sunday  morning.  After  investigating  all  the 
churches  that  lay  in  little  back  courts  on  each 
side  of  the  street ;  after  peeping  into  some  of 
them,  and  finding  them  perfectly  empty ;  after 
rendering  certain  aged  pew-openers  (who  took 
him  for  the  congregation)  mad  with  joy  by  his 
appearance,  and  then  plunging  them  into  despair 
by  his  withdrawal;  after  wondering  at  the 
perversity  which  hinders  the  removal  of  these 
useless  buildings  to  other  sites  where  they  are 
so  much  wanted  ; — after  these  things,  the  Eye- 
witness found  himself  at  the  eastern  end  of 
Cannon-street  without  having  made  the  dis- 
covery he  was  bent  upon,  and  quite  at  sea  as  to 
where  to  look  next  for  St.  George's-in-the-East. 

It  is  but  to  ask  a  policeman  in  these  cases. 

The  ofiicer  to  whom  the  Eye-witness  applied 
for  advice  turned  instinctively  upon  his  solid 
heels  towards  the  east,  and  waving  his  hand  in 
that  direction,  after  the  manner  of  one  who  was 
rec^uesting  the  metropolis  generally  to  move  on, 
intimated  that  he  did  not  know  exactly  where 
the  church  was  situated,  but  that  it  was  some- 
where in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tower  Hill. 

To  the  east  did  the  next  policeman  turn. 

The  Eye-witness  consulted  him  when  he  had 
got  to  the  Tower.  "  St.  George's-in-the-Hcast," 
he  said,  "  was  close  to  Ratcliff-'ighway."  "  And 
Ratcliff-highway  ?"  inquired  the  Eyewitness. 
The  policeman  pointed  to  the  cast. 

When  the  Eye-witness  had  consulted  one 
more  member  of  our  constabulary,  and  had  found 
him  to  know  nothing  about  the  subject  at 
all,  he  became  weary  of  the  force,  ana  deter^ 
mined  to  apply  next  to  a  civilian ;  so,  seeing  a 
baker  standing  at  the  open  door  of  his  shop, 
waiting  for  the  neighbourliood's  Sunday  dinners, 
the  E.  W.  approaclied  him  and  asked,  the  old 
question  once  more  in  a  low  voice,  for  he  was 
ashamed  of  it.  The  baker  was  deaf,  and  the 
Eye-witness  had  to  repeat  his  inquiry  at  the  top 
of  his  voice  three  times,  before  he  got  an  answer. 
The  little  boys  who  accumulated  at  the  rate  of 
four  to  each  repetition  of  the  demand,  amounted 
to  qu  ite  a  train  as  they  followed  the  E.  W. 
during  the  rest  of  hia  journey,  which  was,  hap- 
pily,, not  a  much  longer  one,  though  still  to  the 
east 

To  the  credit  of  the  Post-oflBce  Directory,  let 
it  be  said  that  the  church  of  St.  George  is  in 
Cannon-street  after  all;  not,  indeed  in  tlie  well- 
known  thoroughfare  of  that  name,  but  in  one  in 
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the  immediate  neighbourbood  of  the  Thames 
Tunnel.  The  building  itself  is  set  back  from 
the  street  a  considerable  distance.  It  is  ap- 
proached by  a  flight  of  steps,  and  is  a  large  and 
nieluucholy  edifice  of  about  the  period  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  with  a  high  tower  surrounded 
by  eight  flat  pilasters,  on  the  summit  of  each  of 
whicli  is  a  dwarf  column  with  festoons  around  its 
capital,  and  forming  as  ugly  a  top  to  a  tower  as 
you  will  lind  anywhere.  There  were  few  people 
standing  about  outside  the  church,  and,  to  the 
writer's  surprise,  but  a  very  small  congregation 
when  he  got  within  it. 

Just  as  your  Eye-witness  takes  o£f  his  hat  on 
entering  a  sacred  building,  so  now,  as  he  speaks 
briefly  of  what  took  place  inside  the  church  of 
St.  George's-in-the-East,  he  desires  to  lay  aside 
any  such  lightness  of  expression  as  might  even 
seem  to  savour  of  irreverence.  And,  indeed,  he 
saw  (though  not  at  first)  much  that  shocked  and 
disgusted  him,  and  not  more  of  the  ludicrous 
than  mixes  inevitably  with  all  that  is  gravest 
and  saddest  in  the  world. 

So  much  has  been  written  in  description  of 
the  services  as  carried  on  at  St.  George's,  that  it 
is  unnecessary  to  say  more  than  thai  tliere 
seemed  little  difference  between  the  manner  of 
their  celebration  there,  and  that  adopted  at  the 
principal  High  Church  places  of  worship  at  the 
more  western  extremity  of  the  metropolis.  The 
officiating  clergyman  had  so  arranged  his  Master 
of  Arts  hood  as  to  show  more  perhaps  of  the  red 
lining  than  ordinarily  appears,  and  there  was  a 
more  frequent  turning  to  the  cast  than  would  be 
found  at  St.  Barnabas  or  the  church  in  Wells- 
street.  The  attempts  at  decoration  of  the 
chancel  and  communion-table  were  poor  and 
paltry  in  the  extreme. 

Throughout  the  morning  service  the  conduct 
of  the  very  small  congregation  was  perfectly 
orderly,  ana  no  allusion  whatever  was  made  in 
the  sermon  to  the  subject  which  was  doubtless 
in  everybody's  mind.  The  Eye-witness  left  the 
building,  supposing  tliat  the  riots  at  St. 
George's-in-the-East  were  at  an  end. 

Having  made  up  his  mind  to  do  what  he  did 
thoroughly,  the  Eye-witness  had  resolved  to 
"  stand  ok  and  on"  at  his  post  all  day.     He  had 

{)lenty  of  leisure  now  before  the  afternoon 
ecture  to  examine  the  neighbourhood  in 
which  he  found  himself,  and  with  which  he  (as 
is  probably  the  case  with  the  reader)  was  little 
familiar. 

A  wonderful  neighbourhood  — fishy,  .tarry, 
inexpressibly  dirty,  and  so  nautical  that'  the  very 
weathercock  upon  its  principal  church  partook 
of  the  spirit  of  the  place  and  represented  a 
frigate  under  full  sail,  with  a  union  jack  to  show 
the  quarter  of  the  wind. 

A  wonderful  neighbourhood,  to  be  sure.  You 
hardly  know  that  you  arc  in  London  at  all  a.s 
you  walk  through  the  streets.  Many  of  the 
shops  kept  by  Jews  are  open  though  'it  is 
Sunday,  the  Jews  and  Jewesses  sitting  at  tlie 
open  doors,  fat,  cheerful,  afl'ectionate,  and 
jewelled.  It  is  a  ueighboiu-hood  perfectly  nau- 
tical in  all  its  habits.    It  is  decidedly  a  low 


neighbourhood,  but  redeemed  from  being  of  the 
lowest  by  that  very  nautical  eleinent.  Let  the 
reader  compare  Ratcliff-highway  with  the  New 
Cut,  Lambeth,  !uid  he  will  understand  this.  It 
is  a  neighbourliood  of  canvas  trousers,  and 
sou'-wester  hats,  of  sextants  and  the  boxing  of 
compasses.  It  abounds,  too,  in  negroes,  gay  in 
their  clothing,  and  more  gay  in  their  counte- 
nances. It  abounds  in  American  skippers  with 
brown  and  lantern  jaws ;  thin  and  tough  and 
tawny.  It  aboiuids  in  mysterious  seamen,  too, 
who  wear  black  satin  waistcoats  and  have  worked 
fronts  to  their  shirts  and  ear-iings  in  their  ears. 
There  are  herrings,  too,  in  this  region,  and  life 
belts,  and  block-makers'  warehouses,  and  awful 
advertisements  published  by  the  Trinity  House 
concerning  wrecks,  and  buoys,  and  light-ships 
in  remote  and  lonely  places  far  away  at  sea. 
Cranes,  too,  and  bales  of  goods  such  as  are 
brought  in  in  pantombues,  and,  being  slapped, 
turn  to  other  things.  The  bales  of  goods  are 
not  swinging  from  the  cranes,  because  it  is 
Sunday,  but  one  catches  sight  of  them  through 
open  warehouse  doors,  and  in  passing  great 
stores  that  smell  of  turmeric,  and  many  other 
drags  and  goodly  spices. 

Such  was  the  neig'hbourhood  through  which 
the  Eye-witness  wandered,  a  not  displeased  ob- 
server of  all  these  new  and  characteristic  cir- 
cumstances. It  was  in  this  neighbourhood  that 
he  partook  of  such  a  modest  luncheou  as  might 
fit  nim  for  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  and  all  the 
items  of  which  were  flavoured  with  the  her- 
rings with  which  it  has  been  already  said 
(as  with  other  salt  fish)  the  native,  kites  are 
fatted. 

When  the  Eye-witness  returned  in  the  after- 
noon to  the  church  of  St.  Greorge's-in-the-East, 
there  was  a  mob  in  the  street  in  front  of  the 
church,  a  mob  upon  the  steps,  and  such  crowds 
in  all  the  approaches  to  the  interior  of  the 
building,  and  in  the  aisles  and  about  the  doors, 
that  for  a  long  time  he  was  unable  to  form  any 
notion  of  what  was  going  on.  Having  at  length, 
with  great  difficulty,  got  inside  one  of  the 
entrances  of  the  church,  the  Eye-witness 
found  that  the  afternoon  lecturer,  put  in  by 
the  Low  Church  party,  was  in  the  midst  of 
his  discourse,  which  was  to  be  succeeded  by 
that  celebration  of  tlie  Litany  which  had  given 
so  much  offcucc  to  the  parishioners  of  St. 
George's. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture — and  it  is 
only  fair  to  the  preacher  to  say  that  he  exliorted 
his  hearers  most  earnestly  to  disperse  quietly, 
and  to  leave  the  affair  ui  the  hands  of  the 
bishop — only  a  portion  of  the  congregation  left 
the  building ;  by  far  the  greater  mass  remaining 
behind,  evidently  with  a  hostile  feeling  towards 
the  anticipated  service.  The  conduct  ot  many  of 
these  persons  was,  throughout,  very  unseemly. 
They  talked  in  their  ordinary  tones.  They 
crowded  into  the  pews  which  commanded  a 
good  view  of  what  was  going  on  in  numbei's 
such  as  the  scats  were  never  intended  to  con- 
tain. They  stood  upon  the  benches,  and  they 
completely  blocked  up  the  aisles  and  the  chancel 
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of  the  church  in  front  of  the  communion  rails. 
Nor  was  this  all.  About  twenty  or  five-and- 
twenty  minutes  having  elapsed  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  lecture,  and  the  moment  of 
the  commcucemcnt  of  the  Litany  having 
arrived,  the  entrance  of  the  clergyman  was  sa- 
luted by  a  storm  of  hissing  and  groaninj»  very 
painful  to  hear  anywhere ;  but  especially  so 
in  a  church.  About  this  raoh,  too,  there 
seemed  to  be  sondtthing  stupid.  There  they 
stood,  contented  with  blocking  up  the  place, 
but  not  stopping  the  service.  There,  too, 
they  stood  when  the  Litany  was  concluded, 
ana  while  the  organist,  who  appeared  to  liave 
selected  the  longest  and  noisiest  voluntary 
from  his  collection,  endeavoured  to  play  them 
out.  They  were  not  to  be  played  out,  how- 
ever, and  evidently  seemed  to  think  it  excel- 
lent sport  to  stand  there  howling  out  words 
of  their  own  to  the  tunc  played  upon  the 
or^an. 

Now  surely  it  must  be  obvious  to  every  one 
that  such  a  state  of  things  as  this  ought  to  be, 
under  any  circumstances,  impossible.  If,  on 
the  one  hand,  as  is  assuredly  the  case,  a  grave 
responsibility  is  on  the  shoulders  of  any  person 
who  can  be  so  inconceivably  and  supematurally 
weak  as  to  offend  and  outrage  a  com^egation 
among  whom  his  ministrations  might  be  useful, 
for  the  sake  of  paltry  trifles,  unimpressive  and 
foolish  in  the  last  degree,  and  wholly  without 
value — if  it  is  monstrous  in  an  educated  man,  as 
indeed  it  is,  to  persist  in  saying  one  sentence 
with  his  face  to  the  east,  and  another  with  his 
face  to  the  west,  and  to  twist  his  honest  Master  of 
Arts  hood  into  the  nearest  attainable  resem- 
blance to  the  back  view  of  a  chasuble,  when  he 
knows  he  is  giving  offence  to  many  persons,  be- 
sides exposing  his  own  fatuity — if  these  things 
are  preposterous  and  childish,  and  even,  under 
the  circumstances,  wicked,  docs  the  blame  stop 
here? 

Does  none  attach,  in  such  a  case,  to  the  parish 
authorities  ?  Ought  these  disgraceful  scenes  to 
be  possible  in  a  church  under  any  conceivable 
circumstances  ?    Is  not  this  a  case  in  which  the 

Eolicc  should  act  as  they  would  in  other  buildings? 
urely  where  there  is  plenty  of  room  to  sit  down, 
and  an  abundance  of  empty  pews,  people  have 
no  rieht  to  till  the  aisles  and  the  chancel  of  the 
churcn,  to  their  complete  blocking  up.  Surely, 
when  a  pew  is  made  to  hold  six  persons,  and 
twelve  are  found  in  it,  half  that  numlier  arc 
subject  to  removal.  Surely  persons  standing  on 
benches  in  a  church  may  be  made  to  sit  down, 
and  those  who  hiss  and  groan  and  talk  loudly 
may  be  taken  out.  If  this  question  could 
not  have  been  settled  by  a  mere  handful  of 
policemen  in  plain  clothes,  then  would  it 
not  have  been  right,  until  it  is  fuially  de- 
cided what  form  of  worship  shall  be  adopted 
in  this  unhanpy  church,  and  who  shall  be  lis- 
tened to  and  who  not,  that  St.  George's-in- 
the-East  should  be  shut  up,  and  so  tliis  scandal 
avoided  ? 

In  this  partirular  case  the  worst  is  now  over, 
but  such  oitBcultics  may  ariscagain  (through  the 


similar  folly  or  obstinacy  of  one  person)  in  other 
parishes,  and  there  may  be  a  recurrence  of  such 
scenes. 

The  Eye-witness,  tired  out  and  disgusted, 
left  that  great  and  foolish  crowd  still  stand- 
ing and  olocking  up  the  church  long  after 
the  organ  (which  had  been  for  half  an  hour 
roaring  at  the  top  of  its  strength  to  drown  their 
noise)  had  ceased  to  play.  The  din  of  this 
instrument,  and  the  heat  produced  by  the  mass 
of  people  inside  the  church,  made  the  E.  W. 
only  too  glad  to  get  out,  thougii  it  was  to  find 
himself  in  a  fresh  mob.  This  mob  appeared  to 
be  engaged  in  discussing  theology. 

The  outside  crowd  snowed  no  inclination  to 
disperse.  It  was  cut  up  into  little  knots,  and 
here  was  very  manifest  the  advantage  possessed 
by  the  talking  members  of  the  mob  over  the 
silent  members ;  these  last  suiTounding  the  first, 
and  looking  on  in  open-mouthed  admiration, 
which  was  never  the  least  diminished,  but  rather 
increased,  by  their  inability  to  luidcrstand  what 
it  was  all  about.  There  was  one  very  curious 
characteristic  of  this  scene.  The  different 
orators  by  no  means  confined  themselves  to 
the  subject  of  the  day.  Indeed,  the  disturb- 
ances in  the  church  appeared  to  be  auite  lost 
sight  of ;  the  speakers  having  seizea  this  as 
a  good  opportunity  for  hearing  themselves  talk, 
and  for  promulgating  their  own  theories,  what- 
ever they  might  happen  to  he.  Approaching  one 
group,  the  Lye-witness  finds  a  stout  gentleman 
discoursing  on  church-rates,  while  the  centre  of 
the  next  mass  of  listeners  is  holding  forth  upon 
the  unjust  division  of  property;  and,  to  judge  by 
his  appearance,  it  must  doubtless  seem  to  him  to 
be  vci-y  unjust  indeed,  uncommonly  little  having 
fallen  to  his  share.  The  muscular  gentleman  in 
black,  with  the  hymn-book  in  his  hand,  is  limit- 
ing the  number  of  those  who  hold  the  truth  to 
some  half  a  dozen  (self  included) ;  while  the 
very  ill-looking  man  with  the  pale  lips  and  the 
passionate  face,  with  the  scar  on  his  forehead 
and  with  the  alpaca  coat,  is  enforcing  an  argu- 
ment on  tcetotalism  with  a  ship's  steward,  and 
who  appears  to  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  by- 
standers to  a  very  great  extent,  and  (if  fat  is 
worth)  to  deserve  it. 

The  argument  did  not  originate  with  the  fat 
steward  and  the  evil-faced  man,  but  with  this 
last  and  a  thin,  small-headed  man.  But  the 
steward,  cutting  into  the  discourse,  was  at 
once  encouraged  to  represent  the  constituency, 
and  tlie  man  with  the  small  face  was  tacitly  in- 
vited to  retire  and  accept  the  Chiltern  Hun- 
dreds. 

"  Yon're  discussing  this  here  question  wrong," 
broke  in  the  steward  ;  "just  let  me  have  a  word 
or  two." 

"  Hear  him !"  said  a  fat  and  silent  auditor. 

"  You  will  allow  me  to  remark,"  said  the  evfl- 
faced  man,  the  hand  which  he  lifted  hi  depreca- 
tion trembling  violently  with  anger,  "  that  I  am 
arguing  with  this  gentleman"  (pointing  to  iiim 
of  the  small  countenance),  "and  not  with 
you." 

"  He  can't  make  nothing  of  it,"  the  steward 
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iuterposed,  "  so  you  just  have  it  out  with  me, 
and  don't  be  in  a  rage  about  it.  Look  how 
your  liand's  a  shaking.  That  ain't  a  sigii  of  being 
lu  the  right.  It's  a  sign  of  a  weak  mind,  that's 
what  that  is." 

The  evil-faced  man  put  his  hand  into  the 
opening  of  his  waistcoat,  but  he  couldn't  hide 
the  quivering  of  his  lips,  or  get  any  colour  into 
his  face. 

"  Now  the  arguing  of  this  here  question  is 
simple  enough " 

"  Hear  him  !"  remarked  the  fat  man,  looking 
round  as  if  he  were  the  proprietor  of  the  steward, 
and  were  proud  of  him. 

"Tliis  here,"  continued  the  steward,  "is  a 
question  of  right  and  wrong.  One  of  us  is 
right  and  the  other's  wrong.  Very  well.  Now 
the  question  is,  which  is  right  and  which  is 
wrong " 

"Ah!"  sighed  the  fat  man;  "he's  got  him 
there." 

"  Very  well,"  the  steward  proceeded.  "  Now 
we'll  suppose  two  people  standing  talking,  as  it 
might  be  here ;  one  on  'em  says,  as  it  might  be 
nie,  which  it  is  easy  to  suppose  we  arc  in  a 
county  coutigious  to  this,  and  that  the  'op 
gardens  is  all  surrounding  us,  and  the  'op  poles 
a  bending  with  their  weight " 

"  You  are  wandering  from  the  point,"  says  he 
of  the  evil  face  and  the  alpaca  coat. 

"  He  looks  around  him,"  proceeded  the  other, 
witli  a  graceful  wave  of  the  hand,  and  heedless, 
in  the  fervency  of  his  eloquence,  of  all  inter- 
ruption— "  he  looks  around  him  in  all  directions. 
And  he  says,  leastways  /  says,"  continued  the 
steward,  suddenly  aoandoning  his  metaphor, 
"  and  why  are  all  these  'ere  'ops,  I  says,  unless 
for  beer  ? 

"Ah,  why  indeed?"  echoes  tlie  fat  man, 
smacking  his  lips.     "He's  got  him  again." 

"  Unless  for  beer,"  repeated  the  steward, 
fearful  lest  if  he  paused  the  evil-faced  man 
should  get  a  chance,  "why  these  crops  of 
malt  ?" 

"  Malt  does  not  grow  in  crops,"  inteii)osed 
the  evil-faced  tetootaler,  "  it  is  made  by  man's 
wickcdnes  from  bailey." 

"  Do  you  suppose  I  don't  know  that  ?"  the 
other  answered,  "  when  my  own  uncle  on  the 
mother's  side  keeps  the  Barley  Mow  at  Cob- 
ham,  and  as  well  a  conducted  house  as  any  in 
the  county  !     Talk  about  malt,  why " 

"  Come,"  interposes  the  deep  voice  of  a 
policeman,  "  you  must  get  out  of  this.  Don't 
you  see  you're  obstructing  the  way.     Come." 

And  thus  this  instructive  argument  was 
brought  to  an  untimely  end :  to  the  great  annoy- 
ance of  your  JEyc-witness  and  of  two  (he  will 
not  say  other)  old  women  who  were  listeuiug  in 
the  crowd. 

"  I  likes  to  hear  them  talk,"  said  the  first  of 
tlicsc  ladies. 

"  And  so  do  I,"  replied  the  other,  "  they 
seems  to  explain  it  like.    Don't  they  ?" 

The  other  groups  of  talkers  were  soon  simi- 
larly dispersed  by  the  strong  ann  of  the  law ; 
and,  as  the  church  was  by  this  lime  cleared  too. 


it  was  not  long  before  the  Eye-witness  found 
himself  standing  quite  alone,  in  '.lie  dark,  before 
the  closed  gates  of  St.  Georgc's-in-llie-East. 


THE  BIRD  AND  BOWER. 

I  HAD  a  little  bower  when  I  was  young : 

A  bird  sang  there, 
And  I,  poor  child,  still  liatenad  while  it  sung 

Its  magic  air. 

For  still  it  said,  or  still  it  seemed  to  say, 

"  The  world  is  thine  ; 
See  how  the  roses  redden,  waters  play, 

And  moonbeams  shine. 

"  See  how  the  sun,  with  golden  dreaming  light, 

The  valley  fills ; 
See  how  he  crowds  with  a  blue  gloom  like  night 

The  noonday  hills. 
"  Deep  in  the  foxglove's  bell,  where'er  thou  go, 

Still  drones  the  bee, 
And  the  red  trout,  where  warbling  brooklets  floAr, 

Leaps  up  for  thee. 
"  For  thee  the  sun  and  moon  were  made  of  yore, 

The  cloud  and  star ; 
For  thee  God  made  the  after,  the  before, 

The  near  and  far — 

"  All  love,  all  power,  all  worship,  all  delight, 

All  fancies  wild ; 
All  rainbow  hopes,  all  dreams  of  dav  and  nighty 

For  thee,  O  child  !— 

"  The  fairy  sitting  in  her  home  of  fern, 

The  piping  fawn, 
The  nymph  that  bears  aloft  her  river  uru, 

Or  guards  the  lawn — 
"  For  thee  God  made  the  genii  of  the  air, 

And  of  the  deep, 
And  the  quaint  elves  that  charm  with  witchery  rare, 

The  world  of  sleep— 

"  All,  all  is  thine !  thou,  thou  alone  art  king, 

Fair,  good,  and  wise ! 
Fresh,   fresh  from  heaven,   before  the  life's  great 
spring. 

Full-blossomed,  lies." 
Thus  in  my  little  bower,  when  I  was  young, 

The  song  began. 
And  all  life's  summer  through  the  syren  sung, 

To  lure  the  man. 
But  now  grey  autumn  thins  that  magic  bower, 

The  green  leaves  fall, 
And  the  old  glory  fades  from  tree  and  flower 

When  wild  winds  call. 

I  hear  no  more  the  fairy  bugles  blow, 

The  stars  are  dim, 
I  hear  no  more,  at  the  sea's  ebb  and  flow, 

The  sea-maid's  hymn. 

With  lowly  heart  and  meek  sad  thoughts  I  stand, 

A  dreamer  vain  ; 
But  ah  !  that  vision  of  the  morning  land 

licturus  again. 

I  dreamt  it  once,  perchance  as  childhood  drcan^a 

When  life  began ; 
I  dream  it  now,  nor  think  it  less  beseems 

The  time-taught  man. 
I  cannot  tell  if  I  shall  find  it  true 

In  worlds  afar, 
If  I  sliall  will  in  that  o'er-hanging  blue 

My  regal  star. 
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Kilt  5fil!  the  hrirt  a  far-off  glory  sees, 

Stra.^'i-  iiiiuic  bears; 
A  <ometiiiug  not  of  earth  still  baunts  the  breeze. 

The  sun,  and  spheres. 
Still,  still  I  clasp  my  hands,  still  look  and  pine, 

Still  weep  and  pray. 
Still,  still  am  followed  by  a  voice  divine. 

And  far  away. 
AVhat  mean  these  yearnings,  these  mysterious  sigha, 

Tlii"  hopo  like  fear, 
1  ;ii<  f    !in-  in  the  dark,  these  sudden  cries, 

Wiuii  none  are  near? 
All  thinps  that  Iw,  all  love,  all  thought,  all  joy, 

Sky,  cloud,  and  star, 
Spell-bind  the  man,  as  once  the  growing  boy, 

And  points  afar;  — 
I'oint  to  some  world  of  endless,  endless  truth, 

IK'light,  and  power, 
Aud  thus  comes  back  that  grand  old  dream  of  youth, 

Tho  bird  and  l)ower. 


THE  CONQUERING  HEROES  COME. 

You  are  requested  to  be  of  good  cheer,  and  to 
unfold  vour  red  velvet  drapery  along  your  bal- 
cony. \Vill  yon  be  good  enough  to  have  the 
beak  of  your  loyal  eagle  re-buruished  ?  If  your 
throat  be  clear,  will  you  have  the  extreme  kiud- 
ness  to  cheer  ? 

The  scarlet  is  bursting  upon  ever;?  house  in 
Paris,  thanks  to  imperial  doctors  iu  cocked- 
hats,  aud  with  laucets  at  their  sides.  Bright 
crimson  spots  iudicate  a  Parisian  fever,  and  that 
tlie  fever  is  coming  out  well.  Then,  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  Place  Vendome,  the  heart  of  Paris, 
the  doctors  have  achieved  a  triumph.  Scarlet 
from  the  attics  to  the  gateways,  scarlet  amphi- 
theatres, and  columns  scarlet-bound.  Much  de- 
lirium may  be  prognosticated.  Way,  there! 
for  the  blouses,  bearing  pails  full  of  liquid 
red  ochre,  that  are  to  be  poured  over  the 
Venetian  masts  for  bannei"s.  A  clear  space 
for  the  agile  fellows,  who  arc  hauling  these  lofty 
masts  to  the  perpendiculars,  that  their  oriflammes 
may  be  even  with  the  windows  of  grisettes' 
fiftii  floors.  Wliile  the  skilful  artists  of  fe- 
verish Paris  pause,  with  their  huge  red  brushes 
in  their  baud — a  fair  field  for  the  wonder- 
working moulders!  who  turn  out  Corinthian 
columns  while  you  wait  iu  your  shop ;  who  •will 
perch  a  Victory  for  you  upon  a  hollow  pedestal 
that  shall  look  solid  as  tlic  granite  rocks,  while 
you  read  your  paper;  who  will  work  in  little 
lautcms  propped  high  up  iu  the  air,  all  night ; 
fiixing  colossal  capitals  fragile  as  whipped  cream, 
upon  columns  about  as  substantial  as  Rlieims 
biscuits.  The  head  is  lifted  upon  the  phistcr 
shoulders  of  Peace  (with  eagles  for  her  foot- 
stool), as  easily  as  the  helmet  was  deposited 
upon  the  diver's  head  at  thePolytechnic.  Then 
the  air  is  rich  with  the  ddbris  of  gold-leaf;  aud 
anon,  the  sandals  of  Peace  arc  buriiishcd,  and 
the  crouching  eagles  glisten  in  the  burning  sun. 
No  wonder  that  tho  fever  spreads  rapidly  in 
this  weather ;  that  the  Boujlevards  catch  the  in- 
fection from  the  Place  Vendome,  and  unrol 
thousands  of  yards  of  crimson  drapery.  Paris 
is  thirsty  ;  and,  from  Venetian  ices  to  the  humble 


coco,  Paris  drinks  deep ;  her  red  face  bursting, 
till  it  almost  rivals  the  flush  of  the  setting 
sun.  One  great  idea  dominates  her  in  lier  fever. 
They  are  coming.  Along  these  Boulevards ; 
under  these  flags  that  darken  the  roads;  past 
these  great  amphitheatres  !  They  are  coming  1 
But,  who  ? 

AJsk  these  importunate  cafe  waiters,  who  will 
graciously  permituyou  to  answer  the  question 
yourself  to-morrow  for  the  small  charge  of  forty 
francs.  Ask  that  bluff  countryman  of  yours, 
Mr.  Bull,  who  is  known  all  over  Paris,  because 
he  has  given  forty  pounds  to  satisfy  himself  as  to 
who  is  coming,  and  how  this  great  Somebody  is 
coming,  and  what  will  be  said  to  this  great  Some- 
body when  he  docs  come.  Scats,  whenever  the 
great  question  shall  be  satisfactorily  answered 
early  to-moiTOW,  are  being  thrown  up,  even  in  the 
doorways,  and  hammers  are  having  a  busy  time 
of  it  in  all  directions.  Shop-windows  are  dain- 
tily lifted  to  the  pavement,  and  women  are  dis- 
covered in  the  rear,  still  sewing  at  the  crimson 
cloth.  Brazen-voiced  men,  upon  whom  the  fever 
is  clearly  expending  itself  with  ferocious  violence, 
thrust  programmes  under  every  passing  nose. 
The  fever  has  even  seized  upon  the  stockbrokers ; 
and  they  are  crimson  to  the  house-tops  with 
their  Venetian  masts  and  velvet  hangings,  in  the 
regions  of  the  Bourse.  At  the  doors  of  the 
shopkeepers  lie  great  baskets  full  of  rough-looking 
accordions.  Dare  to  ask  what  is  the  use  which 
these  instruments  are  to  be  put,  and  you  shall 
be  gruffly  answered  that  they  are  Venetian 
lamps,  at  five  sous  each,  "  pardie  !" 

Admiral  Sir  Cliops  is  doubtless  here,  grind- 
ing his  teeth  over  the  inevitable  annihila- 
tion of  his  fleet  by  a  few  French  fishing-boats. 
Or,  better  still,  he  may  be  closeted  with  M. 
Protin  (propagateur,  initiateur  matrimonial), 
with  a  view  to  a  scheme  for  a  general  introduc- 
tion of  Englishmen  to  French  M'ivcs,  that  poor 
Albion  may  have  a  last  chance  of  saving  herself 
by  the  help  of  a  Franco-English  race.  As  M. 
Protin  promises  husbands  "  dots"  ranging  from 
one  thousand  to  twelve  hundred  pounds,  it  is 
probable  that  the  scheme  would  succeed  if  M. 
Protin's  "  dots"  do  not,  in  any  sense,  stand  for 
noughts.  But  Sir  Chops  must  be  comforted ; 
good  France  will  be  his  friend  still,  and  still  in 
the  English  quarter  of  her  capital  provide  for 
his  "  bizarre"  wants.  He  shall  not  lack  even 
that  "  Guy's  Ess  Babu"  which,  according  to  a 
Rue  de  liivoli  shopkeeper,  enjoys  so  enviable  a 
reputation  in  bis  native  island. 

We  are  determined  to  rescue  Sir  Chops  from 
the  melancholy  into  which  the  ill-natured  comic 
French  writer  has  ])lunged  him.  He  .shall  not 
be  devoured  by  his  constitutional  spleen.  Sir 
Chops  shall  feet  the  raging  pulse  of  Paris  with 
us.  With  us  he  shall  hunt  for  a  cab  under  the 
blazing  sun,  and  with  us  he  shall  pray  for  blue 
sijcctaclcs  to  protect  his  eyes  against  the  ever- 
rcddeuing  fever.  iVom  the  red  balconies  whither 
may  one's  aching  eyeballs  wander  ?  To  the 
shops  f'  The  l)aggy  red  trousers  of  Zouave 
suits  at  forty  francs,  ft)r  little  boys  of  eight 
years  old;    the  scarlet  fez;   the  toy  Zouaves, 
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hanging  by  their  arms  in  dozens,  distract  us. 
From  1  he  shops  to  tlie  people  ?  We  pass  the 
blazing  face  of  a  Turcos,  whose  brilliancy  draws 
teiirs  Irom  our  noor  eyes.  To  the  pavement  ? 
The  stones  seua  up  a  red  heat  to  caution  us. 
The  relentless  sun,  that  leaves  no  shady  side  to 
the  broad  simmering  Boulevards,  dashes  the  heat 
under  our  broad  iiat,  brands  our  shoulders, 
parches  our  i'eet,  and  flays  our  neck.  Currant 
syrup  consoles  us  not,  and  in  vain  we  quaff  the 
grateful  beer  of  Lyons.  That  in  this  heat  people 
can  fever  themselves  over  dominoes,  and  throw 
themselves  into  contortions  at  a  billiard-table  ! 
That  under  this  tyrant  sun,  darting  to  the 
maiTow  of  man,  evil-faced  crowds  can  shamble 
lightly  over  the  burning  pavement;  laughing, 
eating,  and  haggling !  That  they  can  fight;  good- 
humouredly  at  omnibus-doors,  and  broil  while  a 
tumbler  glares  in  the  face  of  the  sun  at  the  ball 
he  is  to  catch  upon  his  forehead.  Sir  Chops 
vows  that  the  heat  beats  Egypt,  and  he  mops 
his  bald  head.  With  a  light,  cheery  voice,  a 
man  cries  medals  struck  in  honour  of  the  coming 
occasion,  and  looks  without  blinking  into  his 
tray  of  new  coins,  that  sparkle  like  an  adder's 
nest.  It  is  not  too  hot  for  a  grisette  to  trip 
about  father  and  mother  and  sister  (with  baby) 
and  lover  (with  herself),  and,  having  bought  a 
farthing  sugar-stick,  to  bite  bits  off,  and 
laughingly  poke  them  into  the  mouths  of  the 
party.  Sir  Cbops  must  take  courage,  then,  and 
follow  the  boiling  stream  with  us. 

Heavy  bribery  produces  a  cabman  at  last,  and 
we  rumolc  lazily  through  the  terrible  Quartier 
St.  Antoine  to  the  Earri^re,  whence  a  broad 
dusty  road  leads  to  Vincennes.  We  make  our 
way  through  solid  banks  of  dust,  till  we  are 
stopped  by  a  feverish  policeman,  who  turns 
us  into  our  proper  place,  in  a  file  of  vehicles : 
lemonade  carts,  Seltzer-water  carts,  trim  car- 
riages copied  from  Rotten-row,  carts  full  of 
sugar  "  broken  by  patent  machinery ;"  inde- 
scribable carts  full  of  indescribable  people, 
driven  by  a  noisy  blouse  and  drawn  by  ani- 
mals in  rope  harness  ;  hawkers  propelling  bar- 
row loads  of  cheap  peaches,  figs,  and  plums ; 
honest  old  women,  whose  white  eyebrows  stand 
in  bold  relief  from  their  bronzed  skin,  and  whose 
snowy  caps  are  deeply  shaded  in  the  folds  by 
the  dust,  carrying  heavy  baskets  loaded  with 
macaroons  and  jumbles ;  a  chattering,  laughing, 
tumultuous  blue  and  white  crowd  fillinf'  up 
every  available  space  between  vehicles,  haw-kers, 
and  policemen,  all  talking,  shouting,  singing, 
and  claokin"  whips,  in  a  white  fog  of  dust, 
heated  still  by  the  unrelenting  sun,  these  were 
unmistakable  indications  that  wc  were  on  the 
right  road  to  know  some  of  the  reasons  why 
Paris  had  taken  so  merrily  to  the  scarlet  fever. 

The  vast  plain,  at  which  we  eventuallv  arrived, 
appeared  to  liave  thrown  up  countless  white  nioh;- 
hills,  at  the  first  glance,  amid  which  needl<>s 
appeared  to  be  stacked,  and  blue  and  red  and 
bmck  ants  seemed  to  be  ruiming  by  thousands 
in  all  directions.  But,  as  we  took  our  eyes  from 
the  distance,  and  drew  them  upon  things  close 
to  us,  wc  pcrccivL'd  that  the  far  off  ant-hills 


were  fac-similes  of  the  tents  (about  the  size  of 
cucumber  frames)  at  ohr  feet ;  fhat  the  stacks 
of  needles  were  bayonets  ;  that  liic  ants  were 
men  and  women.  Here  were  stacks  of  heavy 
grenadiers'  arms,  with  the  men's  ru-sfy  shakos 
lianging  upon  the  bayonets,  the  men  being  not 
far  off,  indulging  in  games  of  skittles,  or  gaining 
honest  sous  by  putting  up  the  pins  for  visitors. 

Beyond  the  grenadiers'  lines  were  those  of  the 
Turcos.  Cheered  by  the  gaiety  of  the  scene, 
even  Sir  Chops  almost  jumped  from  the  carriage. 
Hundreds  of  elegant  ladies  were  oeering  into 
the  little  canvas  boxes  of  the  solemn  Arabs. 
They  were  not  the  most  savoury  boxes,  where 
eight  swarthy  fellows  slept,  packed  close  as  figs, 
and  where  their  ragged,  greasy  clothes  lay  all 
day  long.  But  the  Turcos  were  proud  of  them, 
and  did  the  honours  with  dignity.  Here  a 
brawny  fellow,  lying  upon  his  stomach,  with  his 
head  just  out  of  his  tent,  was  looking  at  the 
pictures  of  the  Sou  Paper ;  there  a  fellow,  squat- 
ting tailor-fashion,  was  taking  his  soup  out  of  a 
battered  tin  with  a  bent  pevrter  spoon.  There 
is  a  hole  in  the  midst  of  the  first  lines,  and  in  it 
lumps  of  raw  flesh  are  warming,  and  shapeless 
saucepans  are  bubbling,  while  Turcos,  enveloped 
in  capacious  aprons,  aud  sheltered  from  the  sun 
by  heavy  burnous,  are  watching  the  dinners  of 
their  battalion.  Visitors  talk  to  them,  but  are 
unable  to  understand  the  Arab-French  in  which 
the  noble  savages  reply.  Here  is  the  trumpeters' 
tent,  with  the  bruised  trumpets  slung  to  sticks 
at  the  entrance.  Everywhere  are  Turcos  saun- 
tering, squatting,  laughing  with  grisettes,  fold- 
ing turbans,  playing  at  cards,  polishing  swords, 
mending  rent  garments,  all  talking,  and  all 
smoking,  and  idl  proud  to  be  the  observed  of 
thousands  of  visitors. 

"  Look  to  yourself,  Srr  Chops !  for  hither- 
wards  a  mounted  Zouave  is  dashing  upon  a 
bony  steed,  with  a  ^reat  tin  pan  slun^  to  the 
animal's  neck.  He  is  on  his  way  to  fetch  the 
food  of  his  company  from  one  of  the  smouldering 
holes  hereabouts.  There  is  ranch  to  be  cooked 
yet,  before  all  these  mouths  will  be  satisfied ;  and 
square  himps  of  meat,  clustered  in  bunches,  are 
slung  upon  bayonets  still  before  the  tents,  where 
the  nifcs  are  coming  in  for  first  taste. 

The  tattered  flags  are  stuck  in  mounds  of 
loose  stones:  canvas  beer-shops  are  choked 
with  soldiers  and  soldiers'  friends,  clicking 
glasses,  and  imbibing  seas  of  sour  beer  and 
wine  at  threepence  per  bottle.  The  butts 
of  Vincennes,  plougned  with  cannon-balls, 
are  covered  with  the  yellow  linen  of  the 
troops,  drying  in  the  sun.  Springs  have  been 
conducted  hither  by  the  engmecrs,  and  are 
filling  cans  of  all  shapes  and  sizes.  Greedy 
corporals  are  making  a  long  and  noisy  queue 
before  the  camp-butcher's  shed.  The  English 
Crimean  medal  lies  upon  hundreds  of  breasts — 
tiie  blue  riband  browned  by  the  sun.  Every- 
body is  on  the  move.  Here  a  Zouavo  is 
8|)litting  wood  with  his  sword  ;  there  a  Turcos 
is  sketching.  Rows  of  lean  horses  (some 
wounded),  tied  to  stakes,  are  munching  dry 
forage.    Empty  wine-casks    serve    for    tables, 
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whereupon  brown  bread  and  black  sausages  aro 
spread,  tempting  sous  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
hive.  In  the  comer  is  a  very  substantial  stone 
police  station-house— a  building  not  altogether 
useless  liere.  Everybody  is  so  lively,  that  even 
the  drum-majors  unbeuQ,  and  bear  themselves 
like  common  mortals.  A  contemptuoixs  artil- 
leryman describes  a  dandy  passer-oy  as  a  man 
with  "white-bread"  ideas.  Heavy  grenadiers 
chuck  nimble  njmphs  under  the  chin,  while  the 
omuiprescut  Turcos  appear  to  be  sated  with  the 
admiration  of  the  fair  sex.  We  pass  through  a 
wood  to  the  vast  pkiu  where  the  cavalry  and 
artillery  are  encamped.  The  dragoons  are  very 
dignified:  the  guardians  of  the  terrible  rilied 
cannon  bear  themselves  proudly,  and  cherish  ax\ 
unalterable  affection  for  the  guns  that  have 
ploughed  up  fields  of  living  men.  Everything 
oas  a  nickname  in  France,  and  these  guns 
arc  called  Austrian  Cigars.  Cuirasses  are 
being  brightened  for  to-morrow;  cans  of  oil 
are  being  emptied  upon  steel  and  brass ;  boots 
:is  tall  as  an  ordinary  ch^seur  are  being  blacked ; 
aud  horses  are  being  fed  and  groomed  by  hun- 
dreds. The  steeds  look  lean  and  woe-begone, 
and  the  sadder  they  appear  the  more  they  are 
petted  by  their  riders. 

Sir  Cnops  declares  that  he  begins  to  feel 
feverish  himself  with  all  this  activity  under  the 
still  scorching  sun ;  and  he  is  horrified  when 
lie  hears  that  to-morrow  this  vast  plain  is  to  be 
a  desert,  and  that  the  scattered  host  is  to  be 
gathered  together  and  directed  upon  Paris. 

Dinner  in  a  quiet  room  at  Philippe's  pre- 
sently brought  back  the  habitual  geniality  of 
Sir  Cbops's  temperament.  We  horrified  mm 
when  we  declared  that  we  were  going,  in  the 
cool  of  the  evening,  to  take  a  last  look  at  the 
fever-spots  of  the  Boulevards  and  the  Place  Yen- 
dome.  But  it  is  not  often  tliat  rational  man  has 
an  op])ortunity  of  seeing  so  serious  a  case  of 
scarlet  fever.  Every  symptom  becomes  inte- 
resting, every  'scarlet  spot  is  significant.  The 
disease  has  many  phases.  There  is  its  com- 
mercial phase,  tor  instance.  Were  we  not 
right  in  taking  pains  to  learn  that  there  was 
room  for  one  liundred  and  one  thousand  one 
hundred  and  sixty  people  at  the  windows  in  the 
line  where  they  woula  come  to-morrow  ?  Was 
not  our  severe  study  rewarded  when  we 
learned  tluit  a  man  had  made  a  fortune  by 
taking  three  thousand  seata  at  a  low  price,  and 
letting  them  at  a  high  price  ;  and  that  the  in- 
ventor of  the  Venetian  lamps  had  his  crust  and 
wine  assured  to  him,  by  his  ingenuity,  for  the 
tcrin  of  his  natural  life  P  The  coolness  with 
which  the  waiter  at  the  Cafe  Pergod  paused 
before  our  empty  cup,  with  cofi"ee  and  creiim  in 
his  hands,  and  deliberately  watched  the  finishing 
touches  that  were  being  given  to  the  Peace 
trophy,  was  refreshing  in  the  midst  of  the  fever. 
Could  any  human  creature  remain  indifferent 
and  thrilty  while  hawkers  were  selling  the 
Imperial  infant  in  grenadier's  dress,  broad- 
sheets of  the  decorations  of  all  nations,  broader 
sheets  describing  all  the  regimentals  of  the 
Imperial  army  ? 


The  Boulevards  are  occupied,  although  it 
is  ten  o'clock,  by  a  compact,  laughing,  excited 
crowd.  Carpenters  are  sawing  planks,  for 
seats,  under  every  gateway.  Cabs,  fiUl  of 
flags,  with  the  eagles  lolling  out  of  the  win- 
dows, are  struggling  throu^n  the  throng.  The 
Place  Vendome  is  blocked  up.  The  CTavel- 
carts  are  there,  and  three  or  four  hundred  work- 
men are  there  also,  giving  the  final  rub  to  the 
Imperial  canopy.  Behind  the  amphitheatre 
ladies  are  creeping  into  the  houses,  to  remain 
there  all  night,  that  they  may  see  the  great  to- 
morrow from  the  peep  of  day.  Cart-loads  of 
flowers  are  passing  hither  and  thither  ;  flushed 
meu  are  buying  sou  cigars  by  the  hundreds; 
paper  laurel  leaves  are  fetching  high  prices; 
and  wild  plans  are  being  laid  for  securing  ad- 
vantageous positions  upon  house-tops.  People 
who  have  a  little  forethought  left  in  this  the 
heightof  the  fever,  are  securing  sausages,  and  ham, 
and  galantine.  The  pork-butchers  are  besieged. 
Everybody  is  suggesting  to  his  neighbour  that 
it  would  be  pruoent  to  go  to  bed  early,  because 
to-morrow  will  be  an  exuausting  day.  It  would 
be  prudent,  but  who  can  sleep  in  a  high  state  of 
fever. 

The  wine-shops  of  the  Halle  will  be  crowded 
to-night.  The  gamin  element  of  Paris  will 
keep  alive  the  darkness  through,  before  the 
pewter  counters,  and  over  little  glasses  of 
not  wine,  and  savagely  burning  cheap  brandy. 
The  bakers  will  have  no  child's  play  of  it, 
baking  rolls  and  galette  through  the  small 
hours  to  the  chirp  of  crickets  and  the  sound  of 
distant  drums.  Strolling  through  the  Palais 
Royal  on  the  stroke  of  eleven,  we  pass  through 
a  group  of  women  busily  sewing  Legions  of 
Honour  and  St.  Helena  ribbons,  for  to-morrow's 
Moniteur  is  to  be  garnished  with  lists  of  men 
who  are  to  bear  crosses  upon  their  breasts  in 
token  of  the  strength  with  which  they  haye 
thrust  their  steel  at  the  enemy. 

There  is  a  spot,  however,  which  the  fever  has 
hardly  reached,  yet  it  is  close  to  the  Tuileries. 
Calm  and  cool  as  oysters,  the  chess-players  of 
the  famous  llegence  marshal  their  pawns  and 
rest  their  chins  upon  their  thumbs,  while  their 
opponents  snap  their  fingers  over  the  game  in 
fear  and  trembling.  We  remember  a  gentle- 
man who,  wishing  to  give  a  select  society  an 
intense  picture  of  the  storming  of  Badajos,  de- 
clared that,  by  Heavens  !  it  was  as  exciting  as  a 
game  at  chess.  We  never  understood  the  force 
of  the  comparison  till  now,  when  we  see  bishops, 
knights,  kings  and  queens,  of  wood  and  ivory, 
lording  it  over  mere  human  high-mightinesses, 
and  holding  their  slaves  firmly.  In  the  R^ 
genee,  the  chess-board  is  not  to  be  cleared  for 
the  field  of  St.  Maur.  The  fever  of  the  Boule- 
vards stops  at  the  caf6  doors,  and  passes  aside 
down  the  Rue  St.  Honor^. 

We  have  made  a  vow  that  the  midnight  bells 
shall  sound  upon  our  tympanum  through  the 
softening  meuium  of  a  nightcap.  The  great 
hotel  in  which  we  have  been  accommodated 
with  a  garret  at  the  price  of  a  prince's  suite  of 
rooms  (through  the  kindness  of  a  friend  to 
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whom  we  entrusted  the  duty  of  providing  a 
pillow  for  us),  when  it  receives  our  jaded  limbs 
IS  wide  awake  still.  The  waiters  are  frantic, 
the  master  is  white  hot.  We  are  inclined, 
indeed,  to  recommend  him  to  see  somebody, 
but  we  remember  iiow  deei)ly  that  searching 
hand  of  his  has  dipped  into  our  pockets,  and  we 
leave  him  to  shout,  and  stamp,  and  stare  apoplexy 
in  the  face  as  he  pleases.  Number  four  wishes 
to  be  woke  at  five  ;  number  five  must  be  woke 
and  have  a  cold  bath  at  four ;  number  seventeen 
is  lying  in  his  clothes,  and  will  want  a  cup  of  tea 
at  a  quarter  to  six,  sharp ;  number  eight  wants 
two  Dottles  of  bitter  ale  and  bread  and  butter 
now,  and  eggs  and  tea  while  dressing  in  the 
morning. 

"  CJochons,  va !"  responds  the  dingy  half- 
waiter,  half-clerk,  who  is  taking  down  these 
orders,  that  none  of  them  may  be  punctually 
attended  to. 

Head  throbbing,  hands  hot,  tongue  dry,  we 
take  our  candle,  and  panting  under  a  hot  roof, 
We  liear  St.  Roch  proclaim  the  advent  of  the 
14th. 

Pale  morning  light  shone  upon  dazzling 
dresses  in  the  long  breakfast-room  of  my  hotel. 
But  the  rolls  were  only  broken  at  the  comers, 
the  rich  coffee  was  only  sipped,  in  the  general 
haste.  The  fever  of  yesteraay  had  reached  the 
hotel.  Angry  fathers  were  gathering  stray 
members  of  their  family,  matrons  were  leaving 
strict  injunctions  about  baby's  food,  and  young 

fentlcmen,  in  plaids  of  the  Moses  clan,  were 
uckling  opera-glasses  busily  about  them. 
At  the  notel  door  a  low,  rumbling  murmur 
caught  my  ear.  It  was  not  seven  o'clock  yet, 
and  the  by-street  was  swarming.  Moustaclied 
gentlemen  were  dipping  huge  lumps  of  bread 
into  coffee-cups  before  the  cat  6s ;  others,  terrible 
tipplers  of  that  terrible  absinthe,  were  mixing 
their  favourite  cloudy-green  beverage.  Blouses, 
with  gaily-ribboned  damsels  on  their  arms,  were 
stalking  along  the  roads  towards  the  Boulevards. 
Vendors  of  the  four  seasons  were  pushing  bar- 
rows loaded  with  damaged  peaches  thither.  At 
hundreds  of  windows  blithe  bonnes  were  tying 
Venetian  lamps  by  dozens.  The  rub-a-dub  of 
drums  broke  upon  my  ear  at  every  corner.  Po- 
licemen looked  ferocious,  and  were  franticallv 
catching  at  horses'  heads,  as,  still  moving  witli 
the  stream,  I  neared  the  Boulevards — Via  Sacra 
upon  which  the  footprints  of  sixty  thousand 
heroes  shall  be  printed  ere  the  sun  goes  down  ! 
At  every  turn  I  dip  under  the  floatmg  tricolor, 
and  come  nose  to  beak  with  the  imperial  cngle. 
ShriU  as  Boulogne  fishwomen's  shriek  when 
they  are  hawking  oysters,  is  the  cry  of  vendors 
of  medals  and  paper  crowns.  Pleasant  is  the 
laughter  of  men  and  women  as  they  elbow  one 
another  when  the  crowd  thickens !  I  defy  any 
nation  to  produce  men  who  can  poke  more 
pointed  elbows  in  neighbours'  chests  with  better 
politeness  !  Packed  in  solid  masses,  between 
houses  and  a  hedge  of  bayonets  drawn  along  the 
kerb-stones,  tiie  Parisian  may  be  studied  to  ad- 
vantage.    With  what  good  humour  he  will  tread 


upon  your  toes !  How  deferentially  he  will  bar 
your  way.  How  ceremoniously  lie  will  answer 
you  when  you  wax  a  little  wrath  with  liim. 
There  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  laugh,  and  chatter, 
and  politely  push,  and  ceremoniously  squeeze 
with  the  rest.  To  take  the  laughter  of  jammed 
grisettes  for  music,  and  to  inhale  the  fumes  of 
barrack  tobiacco  and  garlic  as  tastes  of  delight- 
ful Araby  !  Ab,  me !  the  sun  is  gaining  power 
overhead,  and  the  Boulevards  are  packed  closely 
as  a  fig-drum.  There  is  a  mighty  din  along  this 
broad  way,  mingled  with  the  clashing  of  horse- 
men's swords,  and  the  occasional  shouts  of  the 
blouses,  raised  when  some  gaudy  staff-officer,  or 
well-known  general,  gallops  along  the  cleared 
road  between  lines  of  glittering  bayonets.  Every 
lamp-post  is  again  and  again  scaled  by  urchins 
who  are  driven  back  by  the  police.  The  bal- 
conies are  alive  with  pretty  faces,  the  chim- 
ney-pots are  gay  with  the  tricolor.  Disderi 
the  indefatigable  is  in  his  dark  chamber  pre- 
paring plates  that,  by  a  stroke  of  the  sun,  are  to 
cast  upon  paper  two  faithful  pictures  of  the 
heroes  coming.  Every  shop-window  has  a 
splendid  etala^e  of  hapjjy  human  heads.  Thou- 
sands of  arms  Dear  chaplets  to  be  cast  upon  the 
broad  way  presently — paper  chaplets,  cut  in  the 
sombre  byways  where  hunger  glares,  ever  ready 
to  pounce  upon  a  chance  that  liolds  a  crust. 

The  sun  flames  upon  this  waving  sea.  The 
sea  keeps  up  its  music  still,  and  steams,  as  it 
flows  between  the  bayonets  and  the  houses. 
There  are  three  miles  and  more  of  these 
shouting,  singing,  struggling  crowds.  There 
are  three  miles  of  these  lofty  houses, 
crowded  from  garret  to  ground  with  the 
faces  of  men,  women,  and  children.  A  broad, 
even  line  of  march,  with  great  hedges  of 
people  flanking  it ;  ^vith  unbroken  banks  ot  armed 
men  to  guard  it,  shadowed  by  triumphal  arches, 
and  enlivened  by  dancing  oriflammes,  is  spread 
before  the  bronzed  host  that  chokes  up  the 
Quartier  St.  Antoine,  and  extends  far  on  the 
dusty  road  to  Vinccnnes.  Little  boys  are  carried 
everywhere  by  proud  parents,  beating  little 
drums  or  sounding  little  trumpets.  Three-year- 
old  Zouaves  are  whimpering  for  galette,  and  a 
Grenadier  of  the  Guard  (w-no  must  have  been 
short-coated  for  the  occasion)  is  sucking  a  sugar- 
stick.  Old  men  are  sporting  the  bronze  medal 
of  St.  Helena,  and  are  the  object  of  special 
veneration  to  the  blouses.  Every  five  minutes, 
"  There  they  are  !"  is  shouted  along  the  outer 
lines  of  the  throng ;  and  an  almost  deafening 
roar  rises,  and  runs  along  the  lines,  to  die  only 
in  the  Rue  de  la  Paix.  The  minute  hands  of 
the  clocks  are  watched ;  the  point  of  distance 
is  steadily  kept  in  view ;  and  men,  women,  and 
children,  with  outstretched  necks,  press  towards 
the  roads.  The  sun  may  dart  his  most  fiery  shafts 
upon  this  delirious  throng  ;  not  a  man,  woman,  or 
child  will  wince.  For,  glorv  is  coming,  in  tattered 
clothes,  and  with  rusty  helmet ;  with  Italian  dust 
upon  wheels,  and  the  spots  of  enemy's  blood  upon 
bayonets;  with  ragged  fl.igs  holding  by  tlueads 
to  hacked  poles ;  with  tJie  limping  wounded 
showing  honourable  scars  scarce  liealed. 
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Hark !  the  roll  of  drams :  the  thunder  of  the 
Livalides  guns  ;  the  lively  strains  of  regimental 
bands ;  the  electric  sounds  of  distant  vivas ! 
Let  me  escape  to  my  window  from  the  mad 
multitude.  They  throw  tlieir  limbs  about  fran- 
tically, waving  flowers  and  chaplets !  Suddenly 
the  roofs  of  the  houses  arc  idive.  People  run 
along  parapets,  skip  upon  cliinmey-pots,  slide 
down  slates,  and  crawl  upou  burning  zinc,  witii 
the  agility  of  monkeys.  At  pomts  along  the  line 
women  and  children  are  soueezed  through  the 
serried  lines  of  soldiers.  The  faces  of  all  the 
soldiers,  and  of  all  the  crowd,  are  turned  towards 
the  Bastille.  The  sun  is  there  to  which  these 
human  sundowers  open  their  blossom.  The 
murmur,  the  drums,  the  music  are  approaching. 
The  sounds  are  becoming  separate  and  distinct, 
aud  when  the  opposite  lines  of  soldiers  meet 
in  the  perspective  there  is  a  dusty,  half  dis- 
tinguishable confusion. 

les,  yes,  they  are  coming!  Oh!  moment  of 
supreme  happiness  1  Oh !  proud  mothei's  aud 
suters,  and  wives,  throw  open  your  arms — for 
your  heroes,  with  lofty  step,  though  footsore 
aud  elbow-greasy,  are  tramping  along  the  tri- 
umphal way ;  and  every  step  presses  a  votive 
flower !  Bright  hehnets  gleam  tbrough  the  dust, 
the  music  swells,  and  sharp  is  the  roll  of  the 
drums.  A  loud,  slu-ill,  prolonged  cry  greets  this 
new  assurance  that  the  heroes  are  at  hand. 
And  then  a  dead  silence  follows.  Every  eye 
is  searching  a  few  yards  behind  the  sturdy  horse- 
men who  open  the  march,  searching  for  a  so- 
litary figure. 

It  is  approaching,  along  a  flowery  way.  A 
terrible  fire  of  colossal  bouquets  from  the  win- 
dows, and  a  galling  support  of  chaplets  from 
behind  the  soldiers,  makes  the  proud  steed  of 
the  solitary  man  wince  and  caper.  Handkerchiefs 
flutter  like  butterflies  from  every  window  ;  and 
a  loud  shout  of  welcome  rises  as  the  solitary 
man,  unmoved  and  easy,  and  graceful  upon  his 
restless  iiorse,  lifts  his  plumed  hat,  and  just 
buffers  himself  to  smile  at  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands who  hedge  him  about,  and  strew  the  way 
of  his  dainty  footed  horse  with  flowers.  He  is 
perfect  master  of  himself  while  the  floral  shower 
IS  at  its  fiercest,  wliile  the  vivas  arc  loudest.  At 
a  brisk  walk  his  steed  carries  him  forward  be- 
tween hedges  of  uproarious  subjects.  A  bounuet 
strikes  him,  and  he  smiles ;  a  shout  rises,  and  he 
lifts  his  iiat.  But  whence  came  all  these  flowers  ? 
Are  the  fields  for  miles  round  Paris  leafless. 
Is  Fontenay-Hux- Roses  without  a  rosebud  ? 
^  '      ".uid  men  are  tramping  behind  this 

1  leader:    with  n)arshala  created  on 

li..  w.u  I  n-iicld,  and  standard-bearers  still  stained 
with  the  sweat  of  mortal  strife.  There  will  be 
flowers,  anil  .-.-..-1.  for  all  of  them. 

\\  e  can  i  vc  it  as  we  notice,  follow- 

ing in  the  v  :  :iic  leader's  brilliant  stafi",  a 

battalion  of  men,  dressed  in  all  kinds  of  regi- 
mentals, it  would  seem,  but  so  covered  with 
flowers,  from  the  points  of  their  bavonets  to 
their  waist,  that  the  regiment  to  wliich  they 
belong  rcmain.s  a  matter  of  doubt.  "Long  live 
the  wounded !"  shout  the  crowd  from  chimney- 


pot, garret,  drawing-room,  and  pavement.  But 
many  handkercliiefs  that  were  waving  in  the  air 
a  minute  or  two  since  are  damp  with  tears  now. 
For  this  battalion  of  maimed  men  trudging 
on  cratches,  bearing  ghastly  white  bandages 
athwart  very  pale  faces — with  arms  in  slings — 
and  one  with  both  arms  gone — this  sick  and 
faint  battalion,  I  say,  was  a  very  difficult  thing 
to  keep  dry  eyes  upon.  Women  burst  upou 
them  through  the  file  of  soldiers ;  national 
guards  lift  wine  to  their  parched  lips.  They 
try  hard  to  bear  themselves  lightly,  and  to 
marcli  briskly  under  the  blazing  sun.  They  are 
conscious  of  the  great  position  they  occupy,  that 
every  bandage  is  a  sash  of  honour — that  every 
sabre-cut  is  au  ornament.  We  are  now  hob-and- 
nobbiug  with  the  horrors  of  the  battle-field.  But 
tiie  wounded  arc  passing  on  their  way.  To  the 
right  and  left  1  can  see  the  army  of  Italy — a 
mile  of  it  at  a  time — winding  its  way :  lively, 
musical,  and  nimble — past  tens  of  thousands  of 
shouting  people.  In  the  distance  the  flowers 
fall  so  fast  from  the  endows  that  they  appear 
like  floral  arcades,  stretching  from  the  houses  to 
the  road.  This  is  indeed  a  happy  day.  The 
great  army,  winding  along,  capped  with  sparkling 
steel,  looks  like  a  gigantic  serpent  trailing 
through  a  dark  and  restless  bed. 

Compact  as  a  rampart  stalks  the  hau^^hty 
Guard,  proud  of  the  rusty  shako  and  the  wliite- 
seamed  coat.  Behind,  we  catch,  bobbing  in  the 
distance,  the  turbans  of  the  Zouaves.  The  excite- 
ment of  the  roofs  and  garrets  is  appalling.  Ladies 
lean  frantically  over  the  balconies;  gentlemen 
cast  clouds  of  cigars  into  the  open  space,  as  the 
great  Zouave  drum-major  throws  his  stick  high 
into  the  air,  catches  it,  twirls  it  round  and  rouud 
upon  his  finger,  twists  it  behind  his  back,  and 
jerks  it  forward  over  his  head,  all  to  the  time  of 
the  drums,  and  walking  at  a  brisk  pace !  He 
makes  a  great  sensation,  to  which  he  appears  to 
be  supremely  indifForent  — just  as  indifferent  as 
the  majestic  dog  at  his  side  is.  To  be  the  dog 
of  the  Zouaves  of  the  Guard,  is  to  be  the  king 
of  dogs.  And  the  dog  marching  before  all 
Pai'is,  with  a  decoration  upon  his  proud  canine 
chest,  and  his  general  military  costume,  is  equal 
to  his  brilliant  destiny.  You  can  see  it  in  the 
solemn  step  with  which  he  heads  his  battalion, 
and  in  the  lofty  calmness  with  which  he  meets 
the  cheers  of  the  populace.  The  dust  of  Italy 
is  upon  his  paws  ;  possibly,  the  fletis  of  Italy  are 
in  his  coat  1  He  may  well  be  proud  to  head  the 
battalion  that  struts  boldly  behind  him.  He  can 
even  afford  to  look  down  upon  the  goat  of  the 
Chasseurs. 

Made  for  fighting,  handling  muskets  as  lightly 
as  toothpicks,  self-sulhcient  everywhere,  lis- 
som as  osiers,  patient  under  a  burning  sun, 
and  with  a  keeu  sense  of  the  enjoyment  of 
fighting,  and  the  pleasure  of  ploughing  human 
flesh  with  those  long,  broad  sword-bayonets, 
these  Zouaves  look  terrible  and  crael.  If  we 
are  cheering  successful  war,  however,  we  must 
be  loud,  as  these  dark  men  glide  lightly  and 
stealthily  past,  for  they  are  of  King  Death's 
chosen  boay-guard.    Echoes  of  distant  bauds  to 
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the  right  and  left — bands  going  and  coming,  the 
heavy  roll  of  the  drums  before  us,  the  distant 
and  near  cries  of  the  vast  crowd — all  under  a 
sun,  searing  as  a  buruing-glass,  overwork  the 
mind.  My  temples  throb,  and  I  am  faint,  and 
the  march  has  only  just  opened !  Some  thou- 
sand fighting  men  or  so  have  passed.  Why, 
there  are  fifty  thousand  waiting  behind  for 
their  vivas  and  their  flowers  ! 

I  catch  the  rumbling  of  artillery.  "Les 
Rases!"  shouts  the  crowd.  The  cannon  that 
ploughed  up  the  Austrian  rear  must  be  saluted. 
Ladies'  pocket-handkerchiefs  to  welcome  these 
hoarse-throated  monsters  !  Well,  it  is  not  a  time 
to  moralise:  my  business  is  cheering.  The 
excitement  is  upon  us  all.  What  with  that 
Zouave  drum-major's  lusty  drummers,  what  with 
the  bugles  and  the  bands,  what  with  the  shouts 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  people  which  have  been 
ringing  in  my  ears,  I  cannot  hold  back  to 
speculate  why  those  rifled  cannon  should  be 
cheered. 

Then  a  Marshal  of  France,  with  one  arm,  a 
serious,  sallow  man,  lifts  his  empty  sleeve  to  his 
hat,  as  the  people  shout  to  "  Hard-as -leather !" 
Here  he  is  back  from  the  war  with  his  corps 
d'armee  behind  him,  bearing  tattered  flags. 
"  Les  drapeaux !"  shout  the  crowd,  and  then 
men  almost  fall  upon  their  knees  and  worship 
these  picturesque  rags,  which  bring  the  sweat 
and  heat  of  strife  vividly  before  you.  Men's 
eyes  start,  to  drink  in  the  story  of  every  tear,  of 
every  spot,  upon  the  beloved  tricolor.  Bosoms 
swell  as  the  Austrian  colours  are  borne  along. 
Regiment  succeeds  regiment,  all  scarred  and 
worn  by  war.  For  each  there  is  a  new  welcome, 
and  for  every  marshal  a  loud  cheer  and  a  bed  of 
flowers.  It  is  astonishing  to  find,  as  hour  after 
hour  ])asses  by,  that  the  cheers  last,  and  that 
there  ai-e  more  flowers.  And  still,  again  and 
again,  artillery  rumbles  in  the  rear  of  each  corps 
d'armee,  and  the  flags  are  worshipped,  and  men 
and  women  of  the  crowd  dash  at  intervals  into 
the  middle  of  the  battalions,  and  hug  and  kiss  a 
bronzed  brother  or  friend.  Here  a  national 
guard  throws  himself  into  the  arms  of  a  captain 
of  chasseurs ;  there,  a  blouse  salutes  the  tawny 
cheeks  of  a  sapper  of  the  line. 

Every  corps  d'armee  has  its  nickname. 
Magenta's  corps  is  Victory,  and  when  proud 
Magenta  passes,  the  people  cast  themselves 
frantically  on  his  path,  and  worship  the  hero 
of  the  war.  Canrobert  is  affectionately  saluted, 
at  the  head  of  his  corns,  which  is  wickedly 
called  Hope.  Then  follows,  with  tJie  baton 
of  a  marslial,  Neil,  nicknamed  The  Spoilt 
Child.  Very  few  cheers  meet  him.  The  crowd 
must  be  hoarse  and  weary  at  last,  with  the 
shouting,  the  dust,  and  the  sun,  so  that  there  is 
very  little  enthusiasm  left  for  the  cavalry,  which 
brings  up  the  rear ;  there  is  none  left  when,  as 
the  poor  fellows  pass,  a  deluge  falls  upon  tons  of 
thousands  of  unprotected  people.  Ine  gamins 
are  driven  by  the  storm  from  the  house-tops ; 
the  women  packed  upon  the  pavements  laugh, 
and  gesticulate,  and  shrink  back  under  cover 
somewhere;    but    still   thousands   hold   their 


ground  in  the  great  bath,  and  give  a  faint  wel- 
come to  the  dripping  dragoons. 

It  is  fortunate  that  tlie  rain  has  come  to  put 
out  the  raging  fever.  The  national  guards, 
with  the  water  eddying  from  tljeir  shakos  upon 
their  bourgeois  noses,  are  cool  enough  now,  as 
they  clo>c  round  the  last  horseman  of  the  army 
of  Italy,  and  shamble  off  in  a  broken  line  to  their 
quarters. 


GREAT  EASTERN  POSTSCRIPT. 

WirHTM  the  last  twenty  years  there  has  arisen 
a  new  profession.  It  hangs  upon  the  skirts  of 
literature  without  being  literature.  It  requires 
a  strong  chest,  a  power  of  doing  ^-ithout  sleep, 
of  sleepmg  upon  shelves,  stones,  clay,  or  hurdles, 
an  observant  eye,  an  even  temper,  and  a  good 
memory.  It  is  the  profession  of  seeing  and 
describing  everything  in  the  character  of  "  our 
own  correspondent." 

The  men  who  follow  it  with  love  and  deter- 
mination are  not  cold,  calculating  men;  they 
arc  men  who  live  only  in  action,  who  feed  only 
upon  excitement.  They  belong  to  the  same 
race  who  have  wandered  over  parched  deserts, 
who  have  sailed  out  into  unknown  seas,  who  hare 
thrown  themselves  amongst  howling  savages, 
who  have  sat  over  powder  mines  to  gather 
information,  and  to  spread  it,  wlien  gatiiered, 
before  an  ever  ravenous  pnblic.  The  risks  tliey 
run  arc  measured  in  thousands  of  pounds  ster- 
ling by  careful  actuaries ;  the  pay  they  receive 
is  liberal,  but  no  more  in  proportion  to  this  risk 
than  the  twopence  halfpenny  (or  one  quarter  of 
a  dpy)  wliich  the  common  soldier  is  paid,  when 
he  storms  a  battery,  or  throws  himself  upon  a 
hundred  bayonets.  Their  enterprise  is  un- 
doubted :  their  political  economy  is  utterly 
rotten.  A  crown  of  glory  is  always  ready  for 
tlieir  hot  and  impulsive  heads: — a  foolscap  gar- 
nished with  fevers,  broken  bones,  corns,  bunions, 
dirt,  and  chilblains. 

A  dabbler  in  tliis  eccentric  profession,  I  speak 
from  some  experience.  I  began  with  a  giddy  race 
on  a  puffy  locomotive,  I  may  end  with  being  ulown 
out  of  the  mouth  of  a  cannon  to  describe  the 
sensations.  1  have  done  many  wild  things  in 
my  time,  and  I  am  still  alive  to  do  some  that 
are  wilder.  My  last  essay  was  in  the  experi- 
mental trip  of  the  Great  Eastern,  and  I  have 
returned  in  the  full  possession  of  all  my  limbs, 
if  not  in  the  full  possession  of  all  my  facul- 
ties. 

Before  these  pages  can  possibly  be  laid  before 
the  readers  of  All  the  Y«ir  Round,  there  will 
not  be  one  of  those  readers  unfamiliar  with 
almost  every  incident  of  the  voyage.  As 
my  purpose,  however,  is  strictly  to  record  what 
/  sate  tcUk  my  own  eyes  on  board  the  ship, 
;uid  not  what  was  brought  to  me  by  well- 
meaning  friends  or  wcU-instnicted  messengers, 
it  is  possible  that  my  Great  Eastern  Postscript 
may  not  be  wliolly  uninteresting,  or  without 
value. 

The  fii:st  thing  that  puzzled  me  in  the  voyage 
was  the  refusal  of  the  directors  to  permit  my 
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rining  the  vessel  at  her  moorings  in  the  river, 
was  to  be  tolerated  at  t  lie  Norc,  but  not  at 
Greenwich.  1  had  about  twenty  companions, 
who  were  iJso  anxious  to  sail  in  the  good  ship  for 
a  Mic-i.i]  niil)lic  purpose ;  but  t  hut  purpose,  it  was 
t  the  boara*  did  not  bep;in  until  she  got 

I  ss.  Someof theinostcnergcticainongst 

"our  own  oorrespraidents"  believed  tnat  the 
Thames,  the  start,  and  the  course  down  the 
river,  were  things,  above  all  others,  to  be  seen 
and  to  be  recorded,  and  some  rowed  after  the 
floiitinjr  island  in  cockle-shell  boats  and  barges, 
while  others  took  deceptive  conveyances  ovcr- 
Lind,  and  found  themselves  in  Kentish  ho])- 
fields,  listening  to  the  flutter  of  birds  and  the 
familiar  crack  of  the  September  gun,  when  they 
should  have  been  floating  on  the  river,  and 
thinking  of  nothing  but  water,  tar,  and  Rule 
Britannia.  A  select  party  attended  to  direc- 
torial instructions  to  deliver  themselves  at 
Stnmd  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of 
Wednesday,  the  seventh  of  September,  and 
were  taken  on  board  the  small  theatre  at  Chat- 
ham in  the  course  of  thv  night,  instead  of  the 
great  ship  Leviathan,  off  the  mouth  of  the  Med- 
waj.  Their  vessel  had  come  to  an  anchor  at 
Purfleet  about  two  o'clock  iu  the  day,  and  the 
four  speculative  spirits  who  got  out  at  the  Erith 
station,  but  took  their  chance  of  boarding  the 
vessel,  liad  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
Uieir  irregular  proceeding.  I  was  one  of  the 
number. 

The  voyage  from  a  muddy  pier  at  Erith  to 
the  companion-ladder  of  the  great  ship  was  oiu: 
of  some  difficulty.  A  leaky  boat  had  to  be  pre- 
pared with  row-iocks  which  were  cut  out  of  the 
broom- handle  belonging  to  a  Kentish  Arab,  or 
mudlark,  on  the  beach ;  and  the  passengers 
were  expected  ixot  only  to  pay  a  high  price  for 
the  voyage,  but  to  bale  out  their  crazy  craft 
with  a  rusty  pint  pot.  One  lialf  of  the  course 
was  performed  in  this  manner,  and  the  other 
half  in  a  powder-barge,  which  cune  up  and 
charitably  rescued  us.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
more  we  were  under  the  sides  of  the  great  ship, 
while  our  credent  iiUs  were  sent  up  for  exami- 
oation,  and  passcii  through  u  black  hole,  like 
a  trick  trap  in  a  pantomime.  This  was  one  of 
the  cai^  portlioles,  we  were  given  to  under- 
stand ;  and  it  was  comforting  to  see  that  em- 
blem of  law  and  order,  a  London  policeman, 
standing  in  charge  of  this  ship  entrance. 
Thoogh  blue,  he  did  not  look  naval;  nor  did 
the  ship  from  this  point  of  view ;  it  had  the  ap- 
pearance, to  my  thinking,  of  an  immense  floal- 
mg  House  of  Correction. 

At  last  we  were  admitted,  and  I  found  myself 
standing,  for  the  first  time,  on  the  deck  of  the 
floating  Lshmd. 

I  had  learnt  before  I  started,  from  certain 
statistical  records  of  the  vessel,  that  her  length 
over  all  was  nearly  seven  hundred  feet ;  that  her 
length  of  beam  was  ei^ity-threc  feet ;  that  the 
leiu;th  over  her  paddle-boxes  was  one  hundred 
and  twenty  feet;  and  that  her  height  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top  of  the  upper  deck  iron  was 
filty-eigl>t  feet;    out  all  this  gave  me  a  very 


faint  idea  of  her  size.  My  first  impression,  on 
walking  about  her  decks,  now  they  were  in  all 
the  conifusiun  incident  upon  her  first  start  into 
blue  water,  was  worth  more  than  all  the  com- 
parisons I  could  ever  have  made  from  bare 
iigures. 

I  was  standing  on  a  raised  street  that  had 
suddenly  Ixen  built  in  tlie  river.  I  will  call  it 
Upper  Thames-street-  Upper  Thames-street 
after  a  shower  of  raiu,  and  a  heavy  visitation 
of  coal-dust.  There  were  ropes,  and  pulleys,  and 
engines  craning  in  cargo  from  barges;  there 
were  pools  of  water  filled  with  rotten  bunches 
of  deal  shavings,  and  chips  of  oak  wood  ;  there 
were  coils  of  thin  rope,  and  lines  of  thick  rope ; 
casks  full  of  ale,  of  herrings,  of  sliip's  provisions ; 
deep  gulfs  of  holes  gaping  for  trusses  of  bed 
and  bedding,  or  for  careless  passengers,  thi-ough 
the  upper  and  lower  decks  far  down  into  the 
base  01  the  huge  ship;  great  heaps  of  chain 
lying  about  amongst  planks  of  wood,  amongst 
heaps  of  bricks,  and  many  sacks  of  potatoes. 
A  aozen  of  these  potato  sacks  took  up  as  much 
room  as  all  the  correspondents  who  \vere  re- 
fused admission,  for  the  present,  on  board  the 
ship,  and  who  were  running  madly  up  and  down 
the  North  Kent  Railway,  or  dining  in  some 
musty  hotel  in  the  ancient  city  of  Rochester. 

The  state  of  the  ship  at  this  time  was  a  hope- 
less muddle.  No  common  man  on  board  con- 
nected with  the  ship  seemed  to  know  where  he 
was,  what  he  was  doing,  or  to  what  depart- 
ment he  belonged.  Bodies  of  rigging  hands 
pulled  feebly  at  ropes,  and  uttered  plaintive 
sounds,  but  with  nothing  like  a  will,  an  effect, 
or  a  sense  of  duty.  Below  there  had  been 
a  grand  early  dinner  in  celebration  of  the  suc- 
cessful towing  of  the  Great  Ship  Company's 
whole  capital  thus  far  down  the  river,  and  many 
supplementaiy  banquets  were  still  being  spread 
and  devouied  in  the  chief  saloon.  The  cuter- 
prise  was  at  rest,  having  passed  all  the  dangers 
of  Discount  point,  near  the  Biackwall  bend  in 
the  river,  and  it  stood  motionless  with  its  dark 
hull,  its  bare  rigging,  and  its  live  short  fiuinels, 
for  glasses  to  be  levelled  at  it  from  the  Kentish 
hills,  or  for  groups  of  men  and  women  to  watch 
as  they  walked  along  the  swam|)y  Essex  marshes. 
Most  of  the  visitors  had  departed  by  train  to 
London,  with  a  view  of  returning  at  different 
hours  of  the  night.  These  were  unruly  lodgers, 
who  availed  themselves  early  of  ihc  latoh-key 
privilege,  aud  the  watermen  who  clung  round 
the  ship,  Uke  floating  barnacles,  had  reason  to 
cougratuUite  themselves  on  a  splendid  harvest. 

The  first  great  difiiculty  I  had  to  contend 
with  was  to  find  my  berth;  the  next  great  difii- 
culty  was  to  find  a  l)cdroom  steward  to  help  me. 
1  was  to  be  known  by  a  certain  number.  I 
was  to  eat  according  to  thatuunil)er,  and  to  sign 
wine-ticki>ts  with  the  some  arithmetical  signa- 
ture. Thatnuiul)er  was  645,  which  rci)resented 
a  first-class  berth,  aud  as  night  approached  1 
thought  it  advisal)le  to  seek  for  it.  There  was 
nothing  very  unreasonable  in  this,  althougli  the 
bewildered  l)edroom  steward  seemed  to  think 
so.     If  it  had  been  any  otlier  number  tliau  C45 
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he  could  have  found  it,  he  thought,  without 
difficulty.  Would  220  do  as  well,  or  730,  or 
102,  or  nought  and  carry  one,  or  six  times  three 
is  eighteen  r  I  was  sorry  to  give  so  much 
trouble  to  a  man  who  was  unacquainted  with 
the  plan  of  the  ship ;  but  I  thought  it  best  to 
seek  for  my  proper  place,  having  a  strong  ob- 
jection to  be  tumea  out  of  bed  by  an  indig- 
nant stranger  at  some  unknown  hour  of  the 
night  or  morning.  The  steward  procured  a 
candle,  and  we  began  to  examine  the  vessel. 

Wc  went  down  a  broad  staircase  amongst  the 
cellars  of  Lower  Thames-street;  and  we  went 
up-stairs  again,  in  another  direction,  and  down 
stairs  once  more  in  another.  We  passed  many 
carpenters,  who  were  driving  nails  into  walls, 
or  sawing  blocks  of  wood,  or  arranging  fittings. 
We  disturbed  the  repose  of  many  iack-planes 
which  were  reclining  in  nnflnishea  oerths,  and 
we  interfered  very  much  with  the  toilet  of 
several  workmen  who  lived  in  the  places  they 
were  engaged  to  finish.  We  went  into  com- 
partments containing  three-shelf  beds,  two-shelf 
Deds,  and  six-shelf  beds ;  compartments  without 
sofas,  and  compartments  with  sofas;  compart- 
ments with  portholes  through  whicli  we  could  see 
the  dark  line  of  country  on  the  river-bank,  and 
hear  the  ripple  of  the  water;  and  inner  com- 
partments where  the  l)ed-shelves  were  painfully 
close  to  the  door,  and  the  ventilation  oi  a  more 
than  doubtful  character.  The  bedrooni  steward 
was  evidently  taking  his  first  unwilling  lesson  in 
learning  the  topography  of  the  ship,  and  I  was 
profiting  by  the  same  experience  in  a  much 
more  cheerful  temper.  The  journey  taught  me 
that  the  fore-part  was,  in  tiiis  vessel,  constructed 
so  as  to  be  the  best  part  of  the  ship ;  that  the 
dining  and  drawing  saloons  were  built  along  the 
centre,  and  that  the  sleeping  apartments  clus- 
tered in  quadruple  rows,  and  double  tiers  of 
cells  round  the  sides  of  the  floating  island. 
When  645  was  at  last  found,  it  was  in  tlie 
possession  of  a  troop  of  contractors'  men,  who 
had  made  it  so  dirty,  and  had  so  perfumed  it 
wth  tobacco,  that  1  felt  no  desire  to  disturb 
them.  If  a  printed  notice  on  the  door  had  not 
given  them  some  show  of  authority  for  being 
where  tliey  were,  they  had  taken  the  most  effi- 
eient  means,  as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  to  secure 
themselves  as  masters  of  the  situation. 

Once  more,  then,  the  weary,  bewildered, 
flustered  bedroom  steward  retraced  his  steps, 
being  met  at  every  turn  by  persons  who 
wished  to  know  where  they  were ;  who  told 
him  to  put  a  can  of  water  into  228;  to  see 
that  no  one  took  unlawful  possession  of  818  ; 
to  remember  that  117  was  engaged  for  Mr. 
De  Pass  and  family  during  the  whole  series 
of  voyages ;  and  to  call  014  at  six  o'clock 
A.M.,  and  not  to  forget  the  clean  pair  of  Wel- 
lington boots,  and  a  can  of  hot  shaving-water.  J 
began  to  relent  in  my  persecution  of  this  unfor- 
tunat  e  servant  of  the  company,  and  I  took  the 
first  berth  he  offered  me,  after  this,  in  a  sort  of 
Manchester  warehouse,  filled  with  unopened 
trusses  of  blankets  under  the  grand  saloon,  the 
number  of  which  was  444,  an  easy  number  to 


remember.  Immediately  opposite  the  door  of 
this  apartment  was  a  large  squaie  structure, 
which  went  from  floor  to  ceiling,  and  a  couch 
upon  which  I  saw  a  cool  night's  rest  in  perspec- 
tive if  1  disliked  the  ventilation  of  my  substi- 
tuted cabin.  The  large  square  structure  was 
that  portion  of  the  fore  main  paddle-engine- 
funnel,  which  stood  between  the  second  and 
third  decks. 

Having  devoted  so  much  time  and  exertion  to 
the  discovery  of  a  sleeping  berth,  I  was  rather 
disappointed  on  finding  that  sleep  was  not  an 
article  supplied  by  the  company  on  board  their 
floating  island.  I  am  not  a  restless  man,  but  I 
am  unable  to  slumber  within  hearing  of  the  siege 
of  Sebastopol,  the  workshops  of  a  hundred  active 
Tubal  Cains,  the  barkhig  roar  of  some  great 
steam  monster  puffing  up  a  pipe  as  broad  as  a 
main  sewer,  the  ceaseless  blows  of  a  steam 
water-pumping  engine,  and  the  fretful  tapping 
of  an  iron  chain  against  the  iron  casing  of  the 
vessel.  It  was  not  necessary  to  add  the  barking 
of  a  dog  to  this,  except  to  fill  up  the  intervals 
between  the  louder  noises  of  the  floating 
island. 

The  sights  of  the  early  morning  on  deck  were 
the  arrival  of  the  pilot,  as  usual  m  a  dress-coat, 
and  the  heaving  of  Mr.  Trotman's  patent 
anchor.  Why  all  pilots  should  attend  to  work 
a  vessel  in  opera  costume,  I  shall  never  under- 
stand; but  why  the  patent  anchor  should  be 
very  obstinate  in  moving  from  the  bottom,  is 
much  more  clear  of  comprehension,  when  I  re- 
member that  the  Admiralty  have  set  their  faces 
against  it. 

The  obstinacy  of  the  anchor  in  moving  was  a 
fault  on  the  right  side,  and  it  gave  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  the  working  of  an  entirely 
new  motive  power  in  mechanics.  It  is  calleS 
piccolo  power,  from  "piccolo,"  a  small  flute. 
The  upper  and  lower  capstans  are  manned  by 
a  crowd  of  sturdy  men,  and  the  poles  only  begin 
to  move,  and  the  anchor  to  rise,  when  the  small 
flute  is  played  by  an  attendant  Orpheus  in  a 
blue  jacket.  The  tune  is  supposed  by  the  igno- 
rant to  reguhite  the  steps  of  the  men,  but  no 
sensible  person  can  be  led  away,  for  a  moment, 
by  this  shallow  opinion.  I  shall  prepare  a  paper 
upon  piccolo  power  for  an  early  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Society. 

Another  of  the  sights  on  board  was  Mr. 
Gray's  well-kno\;Ti  invaluable  patent  machine 
for  adjusting  the  ship's  compasses.  For  those 
who  were  not  capable  of  understanding  the 
scientific  use  of  this  apparatus,  there  was  a 
Michael  Angeloesque  lion  on  the  outer  case, 
which  woula  always  be  worth  its  cost  at  any 
Art  Union  in  the  country.  To  those  who  had 
no  taste  for  high  art,  science  had  kindly  ad- 
dressed itself  in  an  humble  and  attractive  cloak, 
and  the  case  of  the  machine  was  suggestive  of  a 
brass  retort  for  brewing  hot  elder  wino,  or  a 
highly  advanced  baked-potato  can. 

Wandering  downi  below,  I  came  suddenly 
upon  a  small  imitation  of  Newgate  Market,  the 
meat -house  of  the  floating  island.  It  was 
tolerably  full  of  slaughtered  carcases  of  various 
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kinds,  some  stowed  away  like  mattresses, 
and  it  showed  mc  tliat  ouly  the  servants  of 
the  company  were  allowed  to  set  the  ship  on 
fire.  Our  candles  were  properly  tuken  away 
from  us,  by  the  bedroom  stewards,  at  ten 
o'clock  tlic  nip;ht  before,  and  we  were  left  in  the 
dark  to  grope  our  way  to  our  couches.  Here, 
at  eipht  o'clock  in  the  nioruin!?,  was  a  candle 
that  had  been  stuck  against  a  block  of  wood, 
and  that  had  burnt  down  below  the  level 
of  its  dangerous  socket.  How  long  it  would 
Lave  been  before  it  caught  the  woodwork,  it  is 
impossible  to  say,  but  I  extinguished  it  at 
once,  witiiout  waiting  to  test  the  experi- 
ment. 

Just  above  this  meat-house  was  the  grand 
saloon,  the  Versailles,  or  rather  the  Italian 
Ck)urt  of  the  ship,  an  apartment  that  had  con- 
sumed much  capital  in  its  elaborate  and  Crystal 
Palace-like  decoration,  that  uught,  perhaps, 
have  been  more  navally  expended.  A  num- 
ber of  carefully  pamted  panels,  divided  by 
large  plates  of  solid  looking-glass,  by  the  richly 
curtained  alcove  doors  that  led  to  nests  of 
berths,  and  by  the  berth  window-holes  cut  out 
of  a  wall  of  golden  flowers,  were  very  pleasant 
things  to  look  upon ;  but  the  whole  of  this 
apartment  was  a  gilded  sham.  It  had  nothing 
liJte  sea-going  comfort  about  it.  Its  space 
was  limited  for  so  large  a  ship,  and  its  many 
mirrors  were  engaged  all  day  and  night  in  delud- 
ing the  passengers  as  to  the  extent  of  their 
chief  sitting-room.  The  couches  are  placed 
round  those  two  highly  decorated  and  beglazed 
funnel  shafts,  which  stood  at  each  end  of  this 
Italian  Court  upon  the  water,  a  couple  of  smiling 
volcanoes.  As  you  looked  in  those  glittering 
mirrors,  to  adjust  your  cravat,  or  brush  back 
your  flowing  hair,  you  might  have  seen  the  dim 
outline  of  a  death's-head  peering  over  your 
shoulder. 

Behind  their  deceitful  faces  was  a  steaming 
mass  of  destructive  water,  ready  to  explode  at 
any  moment.  Their  duty  was  to  act  as  con- 
cealed funnels  ;  tlieir  construction  was  to  make 
them  concealed  boilers.  The  water  constantly 
being  passed  through  their  outer  and  their  inner 
siuface  (a  space  like  tliat  whicli  would  be  made 
by  |)utting  a  pint  seed  measure  inside  a  quart 
measure),  was  a  shield  which  protected  the 
loungers  in  the  ship's  drawing-room  from 
the  licat  of  the  inner,  or  fumace-fuimel,  and 
a  feeder  of  fluid,  at  the  same  time,  to 
the  boilers  below.  This  water  was  boiled  in 
its  progress,  and  passed  into  the  boilers  warm 
instead  of  cold,  for  eugiueeriug  purposes, 
and  the  whole  safety  of  the  thing  was  provided 
for  by  a  valve  as  large  as  a  man's  hand.  In 
theory  it  was  beautiful :  in  practice  it  has  failed. 
From  the  stopping  of  a  valve,  the  water- 
chambcr  became  a  closed  boiler  of  explosive 
steam,  and  the  result  was  an  accident  (as  every- 
body knows)  which  would  have  destroyed  the 
voBsel  but  for  the  extreme  solidity  of  its  con- 
struction. This  solidity  of  construction  would 
have  been  uo  consolation  to  most  of  the  pas- 
sengers if  the  explosion  had  happened  at  the 


dinner  hour  on  Wednesday,  when  their  banquet 
was  spread  in  this  apartment,  nor  to  the  ladies 
in  their  drawing-room  just  beyond,  if  it  had 
occurred  a  couple  of  hours  later  in  the  evening, 
when  the  band  of  the  floating  island  was  be- 
guiling the  time  with  a  concert.  The  fault  w&s 
a  workman's  fault,  and  upon  the  unfortunate 
workmen  the  full  weight  of  its  consequences 
has  fallen. 

As  we  passed  Gravesend,  on  our  voyage  to 
the  Nore,  on  Thursday  morning,  the  whole 
county  of  Kent  seemed  to  be  assembled  in  piers 
and  gardens  to  watch  our  progress.  The  people 
looked  like  beds  of  flowers  as  tliey  sat  motion- 
less on  the  land ;  and  the  sliips  in  the  river 
were  bending  down  with  the  human  fruit  on 
their  decks  mid  in  their  rigging.  By  degrees 
the  two  coasts  became  misty,  as  they  receded 
obliquely  on  either  side ;  and  we  steamed  out 
of  the  river  cleft-stick  at  half  the  speed  of  our 
engines,  which  gave  us  thirteen  miles  an  hour. 
At  the  Nore  our  anchor  was  once  more  let  go, 
like  a  gigantic  diver,  into  the  sea,  with  a  roar 
like  the  heavy  rumble  of  thunder ;  the  water  for 
some  distance  round  was  turned  into  a  frothing 
well  of  champagne,  and  it  was  some  time  before 
its  excitement  subsided.  Our  dinner,  on  this 
occasion,  took  place  in  the  chief  dining-room 
of  the  ship,  an  apartment  divided  from  the 
grand  saloon  by  an  intervening  kitchen,  and 
running,  ynth  a  supplemental  chamber,  past  the 
paddle-boxes,  under  the  first  and  second  decks 
and  along  the  centre  of  the  floating  island.  The 
construction  of  this  apartment  was,  in  the  main, 
the  same  as  that  of  the  chief  saloon  ;  only  one 
funnel,  however,  belonging  to  the  screw  engines, 
passing  thi'ough  it  from  ceiling  to  floor.  The 
other  two  funnels,  further  alt,  which  appear 
amongst  the  masts  of  the  vessel,  belong  to 
the  same  engines,  while  the  two  funnels  fore 
(one  of  which  is  now  destroyed)  belong 
to  the  paddle  engines.  The  dining  saloon 
was  cramped  and  confined,  like  the  gilded  show- 
room, ana  round  the  sides  were  the  same  doors, 
areas,  passages,  and  windows,  belonging  to 
berths,  like  the  lower  section  of  any  ordinary 
houses  in  an  ordinary  street,  except  that  the 
windows  were  square  holes  without  any  glass  in 
them.  I  passed  the  greater  part  df  the  night 
looking  at  the  pictures  upon  deck — ^at  the  brass- 
faced  moon  shining  through  the  rope  ladders — 
at  the  lines  of  rigging  which  seemed  to  cross 
the  hazy  sky,  like  many  rows  of  black  rails — at 
the  blinking  yellow  lights  off  diflereut  parts  of 
the  coast — at  the  silent  men  on  watch,  who 
paced  the  deck,  or  leant  lazily  over  the  deep 
sides  of  the  vessel — and  at  the  groups  of  tarred 
and  greasy  riggers,  who  clustered  thickly  round 
the  hatches  of  the  sea-going  Italian  Court,  lis- 
tening to  the  band  music  down  in  the  ladies' 
saloon.  The  next  night,  at  the  same  hour,  the 
scene  was  far  diil'creut. 

On  the  morning  of  Friday,  the  anchor  was 
weighed,  for  the  second  time,  by  piccolo  power, 
aided  and  abetted  by  the  singing  of  the  men. 
Those  men  who  were  most  musical  were  least 
useful  in   pushing  against   the  capstan  poles 
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with  their  chests,  as  the  latter  operation  is  noft 
favourable  to  good  singiiii^.  About  a  dozen 
men  socracd  to  go  round  between  the  poles,  as 
if  they  were  taking  a  little  gentle  walking  exer- 
cise. '  It  is  true  they  were  nothing  but  mere 
outriggers,  the  regular  crew  having  received  a 
small  payment  on  account,  which  they  were 
sapposed  to  be  spending  in  the  tra^tional 
sailor-fashion  at  various  out-ports.  The  disci- 
pline of  the  ship  was  sheer  higgledy-piggledy, 
and  no  one  seemed  to  feel  this  more  than 
Captain  Harrison,  who  was  not  the  commander, 
except  by  courtesy,  imtil  the  vessel  arrived  at 
Weymouth.  The"  floating  island  had  not  yet 
received  the  sailing  certiucate  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  was  not  yet  formally  handed  over  by 
the  contractors  to  the  proprietors.  For  all  this, 
the  shareholding  interest  was  very  strong  on 
board,  and  the  visitors  were  told  by  one  of  these 
gentlemen,  when  a  spot  of  ink  was  dropped 
upon  a  cabin  table,  "never  to  forget  the  fact 
that  they  were  guests  of  the  company." 

The  morning  brought  with  it  a  stiff  gale  of 
wind,  and  the  promised  steadiness  of  the  floating 
island  was  tested  more  severely  than  it  was  ever 
thought  likely  it  would  be  in  the  Channel.  If 
the  snares  were  half  as  steady  as  the  vessel  they 
represent  the  shareholders  would  have  every 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  their  enterprise.  The 
speed  was  undiminished  at  half  power,  according 
to  the  engineer's  report,  and  also  according  to 
the  pilot's  measurement.  The  motion  was 
nothing  but  a  side-rocking  motion,  scarcely  felt 
in  the  centre,  without  any  pitching,  and  this  is 
all  that  has  been  provided  for  by  the  lamp- 
swinging  apparatus  and  other  things  in  the 
cabins.  These  calculations  may  possibly  be 
upset  when  she  comes  to  the  vexed  question  of 
the  long  Atlantic  swell,  and  I  leave  them  to 
the  test  of  experience. 

There  was  quite  a  little  Stock  Exchange  on 
board  in  the  persons  of  the  principal  share- 
holders, and  operations  were  in  all  probability 
made  as  she  rounded  Par  Point,  or  ploughed 
rajjidly  along  the  Channel  in  sight  of  the  white 
cliffs  of  Premium. 

If  the  wind  has  the  credit  of  playing  many 
strange  tricks  with  vessels  at  sea,  it  certainly 
ought  to  have  the  credit  of  playing  even  more 
strange  tricks  on  the  deck  with  the  passengers. 
It  causes  them  to  put  on  unsightly  disguises,  as 
if  they  were  giving  a  comic  entertainment, 
and  were  coming  up,  half  discovered,  from 
behind  a  green  baize  table  in  the  characters  of 
a  number  of  those  fancy  creations,  which  must 
appear  as  strange  to  those  who  know  the  world 
as  an  Africau  Eaithman  or  a  Zulu  Kaflir  would 
appear  in  a  drawing-room.  The  wind  not  only 
causes  such  passengers  to  envelop  themselves 
in  transformation  caps,  but  it  idters  the  very 
aspect  of  their  faces.  It  pinches  up  the  cheeks, 
it  reddens  the  nose,  it  dishevels  the  hair,  and 
almost  prevents  the  son  from  recogniaing  his 
father. 

A  storm  of  rain  is  even  more  remarkable  in 
its  effect  upon  the  ship's  officers  and  the  ship's 
passengers.    Coining  up  from  below,  just  after 


a  sharp  and  sadden  shower,  I  found  the  huge 
vessel  entirely  in  the  hands  of  ..  few  oil-skin 
pirates.  The  director  of  theengincs- the  most 
gentlemanly  of  men — was  not  to  oe  reeorrnised  in 
the  black,  wet,  shiny,  coal-meter  on  the  paddle- 
box  ;  and  generally  the  floating  island  seemed  to 
be  inhabited  by  a  race  of  men  who  were  partly 
fishermen  and  partly  sewer-keepers.  An.  hour, 
with  a  little  sunshine,  soon  restored  Upper 
Thames-street  to  its  ordinary  condition,  and 
brought  out  the  Rotten-row  loungers  once  more 
upon  its  surface. 

One  great  comfort  experienced  in  walking 
upon  the  deck  of  the  great  ship,  was  the  impos- 
sibility, as  it  seemed,  of  getting  in  anybody's 
way.  You  might  look  over  the  side  without 
being  hauled  away  by  a  rope,  or  walk  down  any 
passage  without  interfering  with  the  work  of  the 
vessel.  Six  hundred  ])ersons  were  said  to  be  on 
board,  but  no  one  was  in  the  least  aware  of  it. 
The  hardy  traveller,  who  rejoiced  in  sea-legs  that 
had  never  been  lost,  and  who  loved  to  pass  his 
days  upon  the  paddle-box,  might  have  taken  fifty 
people  up  with  him,  without  getting  in  the  way 
of  captain,  engineer,  or  pilot.  The  latter  gen- 
tleman, a  short,  sharp  man,  with  a  very  skrili 
voice  always  coming  through  a  bright  speaking- 
trumpet,  and  who  was  always  in  a  restless  state 
of  movement,  never  complained  for  an  instant  of 
being  interrupted.  If  you  went  to  perform 
the  common  but  forbidden  operation  of  speaking 
to  the  man  at  the  wheel,  you  were  only  left  in 
doubt  as  to  which  man  you  should  speak  to,  be- 
cause there  were  a  dozen  of  them.  They  stood 
directed  by  an  ofiicer,  in  a  square  steering-house, 
with  windows  in  front,  and  looked  like  a  squad 
of  marines  who  were  going  through  some  exer- 
cise. There  were  patent  indexes,  and  many 
other  officers,  communicating  with  each  otiier 
along  the  ship's  length,  but  you  might  walk 
for  hours  before  they  were  forced  upon  your 
notice.  You  might  wander  to  the  large  glass 
skylight  over  the  engine-room,  and  look  down 
on  a  slow-moving  mass  of  green  iron  and 
bright,  oily  steel,  as  lar^e  in  appearance  as 
temple  columns,  or  the  Marble  Arch  at  Hyde 
Park;  but  the  working  engineers  were  invi- 
sible, far  down  in  the  gulf  of  an  engine-room 
beneath,  which  was  reached  by  clean  network 
galleries,  like  the  staircases  of  a  great  conser- 
vatory. You  might  look  down  the  deep,  square 
stoke-holes  on  deck,  like  the  shafts  of  coal- 
mines, and  see  nothin<»  through  the  narrowing 
Jacob's  ladder  of  gridiron  bars  but  a  red  glare 
across  the  bottom;  and  hear  nothing  but  the 
roaring  of  engines,  and  the  ringing  of  iron  upon 
iron,  or  of  iron  upon  stone. 

You  might  go  to  the  extreme  head  of  the  vessel, 
and  gaze  at  the  dull,  misty  coast,  or  the  frothy 
water,  and  amuse  yourself  with  a  strange  up- 
cast of  wind,  which  came  so  strongly  up  the 
sides  of  the  vessel  that  the  weight  of  a  child 
would  have  been  sustained  upon  it,  as  a  pea  is 
sometimes  blown  up  on  the  top  of  a  tobacco- 
pipe.  Lookin£»  along  the  ship  from  this  elevated 
post,  you  saw  her  whole  length  and  breadth,  with 
her  rows  of  boats  hanging  over  like  a  fringe  on 
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each  side,  licr  level  deck,  her  upright  masts,  her 
restless  pilot,  and  Iier  more  restless  fuiuiel- 
siuoke,  wuich  wiis  beaten  down  by  the  eale,  and 
beaten  up,  uud  twisted  about  like  a  helpless, 
stniL'L'liiiL'-  weathercock,  in  all  directions.  The 
J  Company  (limited)  is  on  board,  un- 

iiii.  happy.     She  walks  the  waters  like  a 

thing  uf  iil'c.  for  the  present;  only  for  the 
present. 

The  regular  dinner  had  been  finished  about 
ten  minutes ;  the  time  was  between  half-past 
five  and  six  p.m.,  on  Friday,  the  9th  of  Sep- 
tember, ]  859 ;  we  were  passing  Uastings,  and 
Belsbazzar's  feast  had  bcj^iui.  A  dozen  of  "  our 
own  correspondents"  had  remained  at  the  table 
to  congratulate  a  director  of  the  company  and  a 
proprietor  of  newsp£4)ers,  upon  the  prospects  of 
the  great  vessel  In  which  they  were  seated. 
That  director  had  just  risen  to  acknowledge  the 
compliment,  when  death  stared  him,  and  stared 
us  all,  in  the  face  and  spoke  to  us  in  a  voice  of 
thunder  through  a  dull  booming  sound,  a  crash, 
another  crash,  and  a  fall  of  some  heavy  weight 
upon  heavy  wood.  A  number  of  slxrieks  upon 
deck,  a  distinct  shock,  a  shower  of  broken  glass 
which  fell  upon  our  table  and  about  our  heads, 
a  smell  of  hot  steam,  and  a  sense  of  some  awful 
danger,  brought  us  all  upon  our  feet.  I  in- 
stantly recollected  all  that  had  ever  been  said 
against  the  vessel,  all  the  monsters  I  had  seen 
amongst  her  machinery,  all  the  mysterious  noises 
I  had  heard  at  the  baclc  of  every  partition  during 
the  night,  all  the  gulfs  I  had  looked  into  upon 
deck,  and  still  I  could  come  to  no  conclusion. 
It  was  not  my  place,  nor  the  place  of  any 
man  at  that  taole,  amongst  "our  own  corre- 
spondents," to  fear  death.  We  were  there 
as  running  historians  for  launing  readers, 
and  it  was  our  duty  to  see  and  record  as 
much  as  possible.  Any  other  course  of  action 
would  have  been  a  fraua  upon  our  employers — 
the  public. 

I  nave  no  particular  kind  of  courage.  I  can- 
not endure  a  cut  finger ;  but  I  have  suiBcieut 
nervous  excitement  to  carry  me  through  Pande- 
monium, and  out  at  the  other  side,  it  carried 
me  through  the  steam,  down  a  staircase,  into 
the   grand  saloon,  which  had  been  blown  to 

Sieces  by  the  cxj)lo8ion  of  the  water-casing  all 
own  the  main  fore  funnel.  Not  a  vestige  of 
the  volcano  in  a  glass  case  was  to  be  seen.  The 
iron  fuiuid,  weighing  many  tons,  had  been  shot 
up  from  its  root  in  the  hold  of  tiie  ship,  through 
the  roof  above,  to  fall  across  the  deck,  with  its 
inner  easing  crumpled  up  like  dried  parchment. 
The  hangings  were  torn  and  disordered,  the 
floor  WQB  covered  with  broken  glass,  the  bariey- 
sugar-stick  rails  in  some  places  were  displaced, 
the  carpet  was  rolled  up  and  smoking  with  damp 
heat,  the  mirrors  were  either  shattered  or  dimmed 
with  thick  steam,  and  the  lamps  in  some 
places  were  broken  down  or  were  Nvrenched 
awry.  The  gingerbread  glory  of  the  Italian 
Court  at  .sea  was  gone.  The  couch  upon  whicli 
I  had  been  sitting  two  hours  before,  with  my 
back  to  the  bursting  funnel-boiler,  was  dso 


gone,  but  the  bookcase,  nearly  opposite,  from 
whicli  1  liad  taken  a  book,  still  remained.  The 
chesi^-lwards  I  had  specially  ordered  for  the 
evening's  amusement  in  this  arabesque  se- 
pulchre were  overturned.  The  floor  was  rent 
asunder  in  a  hundred  places,  and  in  the  ladies' 
saloon,  along  the  centre  of  the  apartment,  it  was 
thrown  up  into  a  bow,  and  torn  into  shreds  like 
the  strips  which  cover  a  case  of  oranges,  or  like 
you  may  cut  a  bandbox  with  a  large  knife. 
The  private  staircase  of  this  inner  drawing-room 
was  blown  in  all  directions,  together  with  its 
covered  way  or  pavilion,  which  stood  upon  deck. 
Down  below  there  was  a  broad,  deep  gulf  Hke  a 
sprung  mine,  filled  with  fragments  of  heavy 
timber,  and  splinters  of  wood,  all  torn  as  small 
as  if  they  had  been  prepared  for  special  sale. 
They  were  lying  in  shelving  heaps  against  the 
wall,  and  the  whole  place  looked  like  a  large 
building-yard  after  a  volcanic  eruption.  I>own 
another  gulf  in  the  Italian  Court  there  was  a 
bundle  of  ragged  planks,  sticking  up,  in  many 
directions,  and  a  pair  of  smaller  funnels,  whicn 
had  coDie  through  the  floor  of  the  spot  where 
the  volcano  in  a  glass-case  had  formerly  stood, 
and  which  were  crossed  like  the  letter  X, 
some  distance  np  into  the  once  gorgeous 
apartment  This  part  of  the  vessel  was  never 
meant  for  sea-going  purposes,  but  only  as  a 
river  show,  and  it  came  to  a  violent  and  un- 
timely end. 

As  I  was  among  the  first  in  this  shattered 
cell  of  over-decoration,  I  saw  the  captain's  little 
girl  hurried  out  of  a  passage  leading  to  a  nest 
of  berths  on  the  left,  and  passed  on  up-stairs 
uninjured.  She  was  the  only  person  in  the  room 
at  the  time  of  the  explosion.  Looking  over  the 
rails  near  the  left  ctiief  doorway,  down  a  well 
that  had  been  made  by  the  blowing  away  of 
certain  skylights,  I  heard  several  frantic  cries  of 
"They're  buried! — They're  dying! — They're 
smothered !"  Immediately  after  tli  is  about  a  dozen 
excited  men  began  to  tear  frantically  at  a  huge 
jammed  heap  of  splinters,  blankets,  mattresses, 
doorways,  couches,  iron,  and  glass.  Above  the 
din  you  could  hear  the  regular  moans  of  a  person 
in  distress,  and  this  only  served  further  to  excite 
the  men  who  were  endeavouring  to  tear  away 
the  obstinate  rubbish. 

"  He's  here ! — He  moves ! — Heave  down  a 
rope  ! — Pull  up  a  chain ! — ^Handy,  there  ! — He's 
goue  ! — Hah !" — and  a  hundred  such  plirases 
were  shouted  by  every  man  below,  while  miuiy 
jumped  upon  the  welded  mass  of  fragments, 
without  knowing  what  they  were  doing.  The 
buried  man  was  at  last  dragged  out  unuemeath 
the  heap  by  the  energetic  and  well-directed  ex- 
ertions of  Mr.  Hawkins,  the  chief  boatswain,  to 
whom  he  may  consider  himself  indebted  for  his 
life.  He  presented  a  sickening  spectacle  of  blood 
and  bruises  as  he  was  carried  with  loud  cheers  up 
the  saloon  staircase,  but  his  wounds  were  happily 
slitrht,  although  he  would  probably  have  been 
suil'ucatcd  in  a  few  more  minutes.  He  was  a 
near  neighbour  of  mine,  as  far  as  sleeping  ac- 
commodation went,  being  placed  next  door  but 
I  one.    He  had  retired  to  his  oerth  after  dinner  (as 
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I  might  have  retired  to  mine,  but  for  the  little 
compliment  we  were  paying  to  the  director), 
and  while  there  the  ruin  came  upon  him  like  a 
cloud  of  dust.  The  only  trace  that  I  could  find, 
some  time  after,  of  my  berth— No.  44it — ^was 
the  fragment  of  a  figure-plate  upon  the  main 
wall. 

Passing  on  to  the  deck  again,  I  met  a  number 
of  stokers  carefully  carrying  a  scalded  comrade 
of  theirs,  who  was  one  of  thirteen  injured  by  the 
explosion  tlirough  the  furnace  down  one  of  those 
fearful  stokc-lioles.  One  man  had  jumped  through 
a  porthole  in  his  agony— to  be  immediately 
drowned  ;  and  the  poor  fellow  who  was  being 
carried  along  the  deck  was  crying  hysterically, 
most  probably  from  fright.  The  whole  crew, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  were  very  much  un- 
nerved. Another  victim  soon  came  along,  who 
appeared  to  be  doubled  up,  as  if  with  cramp, 
but  who  endeavoured  to  walk,  with  a  little  help, 
I  followed  these  men  into  what  was  called  the 
dispensary,  or  hospital-hold,  down  a  dark  and 
double  flight  of  steps,  by  the  light  of  a  flicker- 
ing candle,  round  a  comer,  and  between  two 
long  tables,  across  a  lower  imfinished  common 
diiMng  saloon ;  tlirough  another  rough  deal  door, 
and  down  a  dark  winding  staircase  ;  across  a 
kind  of  hold,  up  a  pair  of  ladder  steps,  arid 
along  two  passages,  until  at  last  I  opened  the 
door  amongst  tlie  wounded,  dead,  and  dying. 
It  was  a  low-roofed,  dirty,  wretched  place,  with 
a  small  surgery  at  tiie  end,  and  as  one  man  was 
putting  down  mattresses,  and  preparing  blanket- 
feeds,  another  was  sweeping  up  the  shavings, 
dirt,  and  chips  from  the  noor.  It  was  not  large 
enough,  nor  airy  enough,  to  contain  the  dozen 
injured  men,  and  some  were  placed  upon  tables 
in  a  hold  of  the  vessel.  A  number  of  beds  were 
pulled  to  pieces  for  the  sake  of  the  white  soft 
wool  they  contained,  and  when  the  half-boiled 
bodies  of  the  poor  creatures  were  anointed  with 
oil,  they  were  covered  over  with  this  wool,  and 
made  to  lie  down.  They  were  nearly  all 
stokers  and  firemen,  whose  faces  were  black  with 
their  work,  and  one  man  who  was  brought  in 
had  patches  of  red  raw  flesh  on  his  dark,  agonised 
face,  like  dabs  of  red  paint,  and  the  skin  of  his 
arms  was  hanging  from  his  hands  like  a  pair  of 
tattered  mittens.  He  was  marked  early  for  peace 
and  death,  while  the  others,  who  have  since  gone 
to  rest,  were  moaning,  and  complaining  of 
thirst  or  cold,  and  were  with  difiiculty  kept  down 
in  their  rude  beds  all  through  the  bitter  night. 
Poor  fellows !  they  add  a  few  more  martyrs 
to  the  long  list  of  men  who  have  been  sacri- 
ficed in  the  working  of  fancy  inventions.  As 
they  lay  with  their  begrimea  faces  above  the 
coverlets,  and  their  cliests  covered  with  the 
strange  woolly  coat  that  had  been  iiut  upon 
their  wounds,  they  looked  like  wild  oeings  of 
another  country  or  another  world,  whose  proper 
fate  it  was  to  labour  and  suffer  differently 
from  us. 


All  through  the  bitter  night,  as  the  huge 
vessel,  whose  shell  was  uninjujcd,  still  kept 
upon  her  course  to  "ensure  the  commercial 
success  of  the  undertaking"  (I  use  the  extict 
directorial  phrase),  many  groups  of  whisper- 
ing riggers  and  stokers  were  standing  in 
corners  of  holds  and  parts  of  the  deck,  while 
the  passengers  who  had  lost,  or  who  had  for- 
saken, their  berths,  either  walked  about  until 
daybreak,  or  slept  feverishly  upon  chairs  and 
couches,  or  under  the  staircase  pavilions  on 
deck.  Many  servants  of  the  public,  like  myself, 
were  busily  employed  in  examining  the  results 
of  the  explosion,  in  eliciting  the  true  character 
of  the  accident  bit  by  bit,  and  in  coUect- 
in<j,  with  some  difficulty  and  opposition,  that 
painful  information  which  was  laid  before 
the  public  by  telegram  the  first  moment  we 
were  allowed  to  go  on  shore.  To  help  in 
ensuring  the  commercial  success  of  the  under- 
taking, we  were  kept  the  prisoners  of  the 
company  from  Hastings  to  Weymouth,  and  we 
were  insulted  by  being  asked  and  expected  to 
place  an  official  jeport  in  the  columns  of  the 
newspaper  press,  which  had  the  sin";ular  pecu- 
liarity of  concealing  every  particle  oi  the  truth. 
Having  passed,  by  some  miracle  through  what 
every  competent  and  unprejudiced  engineering 
authority  on  board  declared  to  be  the  greatest 
explosion,  considering  the  weights  and  forces, 
that  had  ever  happened  on  board  a  steam- 
vessel,  we  were  asked  to  call  it  "  an  accident," 
and  to  say  that  "  several  stokers  were  injured," 
when  three  were  already  dead,  and  five  more 
out  of  the  other  ten  were  not  expected  to  re- 
cover. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  such  a  report 
was  indignantly  rejected,  and  that  I,  for  my 
part,  claim  to  be  considered  no  enemy  to  an 
interesting  and  great  enterprise,  no  foe  to 
proCTCss,  no  antiquated  croaker  or  man  be- 
liind  my  age,  because  I  decline  to  accept  a 
purely  experimental  vessel,  on  a  disastrous  ex- 
perimental trip,  round  a  portion  of  this  island,  as 
a  proved  great  ocean  success,  and  because  I 
have  joined  with  a  few  others  in  speaking  the 
whole  unqualified  truth. 


Now  ready,  price  Is., 
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CHAPTER  VI.      TRIUMPH. 

The  dread  Tribunal  of  five  Judges,  Public 
Prosecutor,  and  determined  Jury,  sat  cverv  day. 
Their  lists  went  forth  every  evening,  and  were 
read  out  by  the  gaolers  of  the  various  prisons  to 
their  prisoners.  The  standard  gaoler-joke  was, 
"  Come  out  and  listen  to  the  Evening  Paper, 
you  inside  there !" 

"  Charles  Evremondc,  called  Damay  !" 

So,  at  last,  began  the  Evening  Paper  at  La 
Force. 

When  a  name  was  called,  its  owner  stepped 
apart  into  a  spot  reserved  for  those  who  were 
announced  as  being  thus  fatally  recorded. 
Charles  Evr^monde,  called  Damay,  had  reason 
to  know  the  usage ;  he  had  seen  hundreds  pass 
away  so. 

His  bloated  gaoler,  who  wore  spectacles  to 
read  with,  glanced  over  them  to  assure  himself 
that  he  had  taken  his  place,  and  went  through 
the  list,  making  a  similar  short  pause  at  each 
name.  There  were  twenty-three  names,  but 
only  twenty  were  rcspondea  to ;  for,  one  of  the 

Erisoners  so  summoned  had  died  in  gaol  and 
een  forgotten,  and  two  had  been  already  guil- 
lotined and  forgotten.  The  list  was  read,  in  the 
vaulted  eliamber  wliere  Damay  had  seen  the 
associated  prisoners  on  the  night  of  his  arrival. 
Every  one  of  those  had  perished  in  the  mas- 
sacre ;  every  human  creature  he  had  since  cared 
for  and  parted  with,  liad  died  on  the  scaffold. 

There  were  hurried  words  of  farewell  and 
kindness,  but  the  parting  was  soon  over.  It 
was  the  incident  of  every  day,  and  the  society 
of  La  Force  were  engaged  in  the  preparation  of 
some  games  of  forfeits  and  a  little  concert,  for 
that  evening.  They  crowded  to  the  grates  and 
shed  tears  there ;  but,  twenty  places  in  the  pro- 
jected entertainments  had  to'  be  refilled,  and  the 
time  was,  at  best,  short  to  the  lock-up  hour, 
when  the  common  rooms  and  corridors  would 
be  delivered  over  to  the  great  dogs  who  kept 
watch  there  through  the  niglit.  The  prisoners 
were  far  from  insensible  or  unfeeling ;  their  ways 
arose  out  of  the  condition  of  the  time.  Simi- 
larly, thoogh  with  a  subtle  difference,  a  species 


of  fervour  or  intoxication,  known,  without  doubt, 
to  have  led  some  persons  to  brave  the  guillotine 
unnecessarily,  and  to  die  by  it,  was  not  mere 
boastfulncss,  but  a  wild  inaction  of  the  wildly 
shaken  public  mind.  In  seasons  of  pestilence, 
some  of  us  will  iiave  a  secret  attraction  to  the 
disease — a  terrible  passing  inclination  to  die 
of  it.  And  all  of  us  liavc  like  wonders  hidden 
in  our  breasts,  only  needing  circumstances  to 
evoke  them. 

The  passage  to  the  Conciergcrie  was  short 
and  dark  ;  the  night  in  its  vermin-haunted  cells 
was  long  and  cold.  Next  day,  fifteen  prisoners 
were  put  to  the  bar  before  Charles  Daraay's 
name  was  called.  All  the  fifteen  were  condemned, 
and  the  trials  of  the  whole  occupied  au  hour  and 
a  half. 

"  Charles  Evr^monde,  called  Damay,"  was  at 
length  arraigned. 

His  Judges  sat  upon  the  Bench  in  feathered 
hats;  but  the  rough  red  cap  and  tricolored 
cockade  was  the  head-dress  otherwise  prevailing. 
Looking  at  the  Jury  and  the  turbulent  audience, 
he  miglit  have  thought  that  the  usual  order  of 
tilings  was  reversed,  and  that  the  felons  were 
trying  the  honest  men.  The  lowest,  crudest, 
and  worst  populace  of  a  city,  never  without  its 
(quantity  of  low,  cruel,  and  bad,  were  the  direct- 
ing spirits  of  the  scene :  noisily  commenting, 
applauding,  disapproving,  anticipating,  and  pre- 
cipitating the  result,  without  a  cTicck.  Of 
the  men,  the  greater  part  were  armed  in 
various  ways ;  otthe  women,  some  wore  knives, 
some  daggers,  some  ate  and  drank  as  they 
looked  on,  many  knitted.  Among  these  last,  was 
one,  with  a  spare  piece  of  knitting  under  her  arm 
as  she  worked.  She  was  in  a  front  row,  by  tlie 
side  of  a  man  whom  he  had  never  seen  since  his 
arrival  at  the  Barrier,  but  whom  he  directly  re- 
membered as  Defargc.  He  noticed  that  she 
once  or  twice  whispered  in  his  ear,  and  that  she 
seemed  to  be  his  wite ;  but,  what  he  most  noticed 
in  the  two  figures  was,  that  altliougli  they  were 
posted  as  close  to  himself  as  they  could  be,  they 
never  looked  towards  him.  They  seemed  to  be 
waiting  for  something  with  a  dogged  determina- 
tion, and  they  looked  at  the  Jury,  but  at  nothing 
else.  Under  the  President  sat  Doctor  Manette, 
in  his  usual  quiet  dress.  As  well  as  the  prisoner 
eoidd  sec,  he  and  Mr.  Ijorry  were  the  only  men 
there,  unconnected  with  the  Tribunal,  who  wore 
their  usual  clothes,  and  had  not  assumed  the 
I  coarse  garb  of  the  Carmagnale. 
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Charles  Evr^monde,  called  Darnay,  was  ac- 
cused by  the  public  prosecutor  as  an  aristocrat 
and  an.  emigrant,  whose  life  was  forfedt  to  the 
Republic,  under  the  decree  ■n4iich  banished  all 
emigrants  on  pain  of  Death.  It  was  nothing 
that  the  decree  bore  date  since  his  return  to 
France.  There  he  was,  and  there  was  the 
decree ;  he  had  been  taken  in  France,  and  his 
head  was  demanded. 

"Take  off  his  head!"  cried  the  audience. 
"  An  enemy  to  the  Republic  !" 

The  President  rang  his  bell  to  silence  those 
cries,  and  asked  the  prisoner  whether  it  was  not 
true  that  he  had  lived  many  years  in  England  ? 

Undoubtedly  it  was. 

Was  he  not  an  emigrant  then  ?  "What  did  he 
caU  himself  P 

Not  an  emigrant,  he  hoped,  within  the  sense 
and  spirit  of  the  law. 

Why  not  ?  the  President  desired  to  know. 

Because  he  had  voluntarily  relinquished  a 
title  that  was  distasteful  to  him,  and  a  station 
that  wasdistastef  id  to  him,  and  had  left  his  country 
— he  submitted  before  the  word  emigrant  in  its 
present  acceptation  by  the  Tribunal  was  in  use 
— to  live  by  his  own  industry  in  England,  rather 
than  OB  the  industry  of  the  overladen  people  of 
France. 

W  hat  proof  had  he  of  this  P 

lie  haiided  in  the  names  of  two  witnesses  -. 
Theophile  Gabelle,  and  Alexandre  Manette. 

But  he  had  married  in  England  ?  the  President 
reminded  him. 

True,  but  not  an  EngUsh  woman. 

A  citizeness  of  France  ? 

Yes.    By  birth. 

Her  name  and  family  ? 

"  Lucie  Manette,  only  daughter  of  Doctor 
Manette,  the  good  physician  who  sits  there." 

This  answer  had  a  happy  effect  upon  the 
audience.  Cries  in  exaltation  of  tlie  well-known 
good  physician  rent  the  hall.  So  capriciously 
were  tue  people  moved,  that  tears  immediately 
rolled  down  several  ferocious  countenances  which 
had  been  glaring  at  the  prisoner  a  moment 
before,  as  if  with  impatience  to  pluck  him  out 
into  the  streets  and  kill  him. 

On  these  few  st^ps  of  his  dangerous  way, 
Charles  Darnay  had  set  his  foot  according  to 
Doctor  Manette's  reiterated  instructions.  Tlie 
same  cautious  counsel  directed  every  step  that 
lay  before  him,  and  had  prepared  every  inch  of 
his  road. 

The  President  asked  why  had  he  returned  to 
France  when  he  did,  and  not  sooner  P 

Be  had  not  returned  sooner,  he  replied, 
simply  because  he  had  no  means  of  living  in 
France,  save  those  he  had  resided ;  whereas,  in 
England,  he  lived  by  giving  instruction  in  the 
Frcncli  language  and  literature.  He  had  re- 
turned when  he  did,  on  the  pressing  and  written 
entreaty  of  a  French  citizen,  who  represented 
that  his  life  was  endangered  by  his  absence. 
He  had  come  back,  to  save  a  citizen's  life,  and 
to  bear  his  testimony,  at  whatever  personal 
hazard,  to  the  tmik.  Was  that  criminal  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Republic  P 


The  populace  cried  enthusiastically,  "No!" 
and  the  President  rang  his  bell  .0  quiet  them. 
Which  it  did  not,  for  they  continued  to  cry  "No!" 
until  they  left  off,  of  their  own  will. 

The  President  reauircd  the  name  of  that 
Citizen  ?  The  accused  explamed  that  the  citizen 
was  his  first  witness.  He  also  referred  with 
confidence  to  the  citizerfa  letter,  which  had  been 
taken  from  him  at  the  Barrier,  but  which  he 
did  not  doubt  would  be  found  among  the 
papers  then  before  the  President. 

The  Doctor  had  taken  care  that  it  should  be 
there — had  assured  him  that  it  would  be  there — 
and  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  it  was  pro- 
duced and  read.  Citizen  Gabelle  was  called  to 
confirm  it,  and  did  so.  Citizen  Gabelle  hinted, 
with  infinite  delicacy  and  politeness,  that  in  the 
pressure  of  business  imposed  on  the  Tribunal 
Dy  the  multitude  of  enemies  of  the  Republic 
with  which  it  had  to  deal,  he  had  been  sughtly 
overlooked  m  his  prison  of  the  Abbaye— in  fact, 
had  rather  passed  out  of  the  Tribunal's  patriotic 
remembrance — until  three  days  ago ;  when  he  had 
been  summoned  before  it,  and  had  been  set  at 
liberty  on  the  Jury's  declaring  themselves  satis- 
fied that  the  accusation  against  him  was  an- 
swered, as  to  himself,  by  the  suiTender  of  the 
citizen  Evi'6monde,  called  Darnay. 

Doctor  Manette  was  next  questioned.  His 
high  personal  popularity,  and  the  clearness 
of  his  answers,  made  a  great  impression ; 
but,  as  he  proceeded,  as  he  showed  that  the 
Accused  was  his  first  friend  on  his  release 
from  his  long  imprisonment ;  tliat,  the  accused 
had  remained  in  England,  dways  faithful  and 
devoted  to  his  daugliter  and  himself  in  their 
exile ;  that,  so  far  from  beini^  in  favour  with  the 
Aristocrat  government  there,  he  had  actually  been 
tried  for  his  life  by  it,  as  the  foe  of  England  and 
a  friend  of  the  United  States— as  he  brought 
these  circumstances  into  view,  with  the  greatest 
discretion  and  with  the  straightforward  force  of 
truth  and  earnestness,  the  Jury  and  the 
populace  became  one.  At  last,  when  he  appealed 
Dv  name  to  Monsieur  Lorry,  an  English  gen- 
tleman then  and  there  present,  who,  like  himself, 
had  been  a  witness  on  that  EngUsh  trial  and 
could  corroborate  his  account  of  it,  the  Jury 
declared  that  they  had  heard  enough,  and  that 
they  v^eix;  ready  with  their  votes  if  tlie  President 
were  content  to  receive  them. 

At  every  vote  (the  Jurymen  voted  aloud  and 
individually),  the  populace  set  up  a  sliout  of 
applause.  All  the  voices  were  in  the  prisoner's 
favour,  and  the  President  declared  him  free. 

Then,  began  one  of  those  extraordinary  scenes 
with  which  the  populace  sometimes  gratified 
their  fickleness,  or  their  better  impulses  to- 
wards generosity  and  mercy,  or  wliich  they 
regarded  as  some  set-off  against  their  swollen 
account  of  cruel  rage.  No  man  can  decide  now 
<o  which  of  these  motives  such  extraordinary 
scenes  were  referable;  it  is  probable,  to  a 
blending  of  all  the  three,  with  the  second  pre- 
dominating. No  sooner  wras  the  acquittid  pro- 
nounced, than  tears  were  shed  as  freely  as 
blood  at  another  time,  and  such  fraternal  cm- 
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braces  were  bestowed  upon  the  prisoner  by  as 
many  of  both  sexes  as  could  rush  at  him,  that 
after  his  long  and  unwholesome  conflneuient  he 
was  in  ilani^r  of  fainting  from  exhaustion ;  none 
the  less  because  he  knew  very  well,  that  the 
very  same  people,  carried  by  another  current, 
would  have  rushed  at  him  with  the  very  same 
intensity,  to  rend  him  to  pieces  and  strew  him 
over  the  streets. 

His  removal,  to  make  way  for  other  accused 
persons  who  were  to  be  tried,  rescued  him  from 
l».«c«  «.,,.n«,ps  for  the  moment.  Five  were  to  be 
t  :icr,  next,  as  enemies  of  the  Republic, 

1\ 1  ;ia  they  had  not  assisted  it  by  border 

deed.  So  quick  was  the  Tribunal  to  compensatp 
itself  and  the  nation  for  a  chance  lost,  that  these 
five  came  down  to  him  before  he  left  the  place, 
condemned  to  die  within  twenty-four  hours.  The 
first  of  them  told  him  so,  with  the  customary 
prison  sigu  of  Death — a  raised  finger— and  tliey 
all  addea  in  words,  "  Long  live  the  Republic  !" 

The  five  had  had,  it  is  true,  uo  audience  to 
lengthen  their  proceedings,  for  when  he  and 
Doctor  Manette  emerged  from  the  gate,  there 
was  a  great  crowd  aoout  it,  in  wnich  there 
seemed  to  be  every  face  he  had  seen  in  Court — 
except  two,  for  wnich  he  looked  in  vain.  On 
his  coming  out,  the  concourse  made  at  liim  anew, 
weeping,  embracing,  and  shouting,  all  by  turns 
and  all  together,  until  the  very  tiae  of  the  river 
on  the  bank  of  which  the  mad  scene  was  acted, 
seemed  to  mn  mad,  like  tiie  people  on  the 
shore. 

They  put  him  into  a  great  chair  they  had 
among  them,  and  which  they  had  taken  either 
out  of  the  Court  itself,  or  one  of  its  rooms  or 
passages.  Over  the  chair  they  had  thrown  a 
red  flag,  and  to  the  back  of  it  they  had  bound  a 
pike  with  a  red  cap  on  its  top.  In  this  car  of 
tnumpb,  not  even  the  Doctor  s  entreaties  could 
prevent  his  being  carried  to  his  home  on  men's 
shoulders,  with  a  confused  sea  of  red  cans  heav- 
fcg  about  him,  and  casting  up  to  sight  from  the 
stormy  deep  such  wrecks  of  races,  that  he  more 
than  once  misdoubted  his  mind  being  in  confu- 
sion, and  that  he  was  in  the  tumbrU  on  his  way 
to  the  Guillotine. 

In  wild  dreamlike  procession,  embracing 
whom  they  met  and  pointing  him  out,  they  car- 
ried him  on.  Reddening  the  snowy  streets  with 
the  prevailing  Republican  colour,  in  winding 
and  trampling  through  them,  as  thev  had  red- 
dened them  below  the  snow  with  a  deeper  dye, 
thev  carried  him  thus  into  the  court-yard  of  the 
building  where  he  lived.  Her  father  had  gone 
on  before,  to  prepare  her,  and  when  her  husband 
stood  upon  his  leet,  she  dropped  insensible  in 
his  arms. 

As  he  held  her  to  his  heart  and  turned  her 
beautiful  head  between  his  face  and  the  brawl- 
ing crowd,  so  that  his  tears  and  her  lips  might 
come  together  unseen,  a  few  of  the  people  fell  to 
dancing.  Instantlv,  all  the  rest  fell  to  dancing, 
and  the  court -yard  overflowed  with  the  Carma- 
gnole. Tlicn,  they  elevated  into  the  vacant  chair 
a  young  woman  from  the  crowd  to  be  carried  as 
the  Goddess  of  Liberty,  and  then,  swelliug  and 


overflowing  out  into  the  adjacent  streets,  and 
along  the  river's  bank,  and  over  the  bridge,  the 
Carmagnole  absorbed  them  every  one  and  wliirled 
them  away. 

After  grasping  the  Doctor's  hand,  as  he  stood 
victorious  and  proud  before  him;  after  grasping 
the  hand  of  Mr.  Lorry,  who  came  panting  in 
breathless  from  his  struggle  against  the  water- 
spout of  the  Carmagnole ;  alter  kissing  little 
Lucie,  who  was  lifted  up  to  clasp  her  arms  round 
his  neck ;  and  after  emoracing  the  ever  zealous 
and  faithful  Press  who  lifted  her ;  he  took  his 
wife  in  his  arms  and  carried  her  up  to  their 
rooms. 

"Lucie !    My  own !    I  am  safe." 

"  0  dearest  Charles,  let  me  thank  God  for 
this  on  my  knees  as  I  have  prayed  to  Him." 

They  sal  reverently  bowed  their  heads  and 
hearts.  When  she  was  again  in  his  arms,  he 
said  to  her : 

"  And  now  speak  to  your  father,  dearest.  No 
other  man  in  all  this  France  could  luive  done 
what  he  has  done  for  me." 

She  laid  her  head  upon  her  father's  breast  as 
she  had  laid  his  poor  head  on  her  own  breast, 
long,  long  jigo.  He  was  happy  in  the  return  he  had 
made  her,  lie  was  recompensed  for  his  suffering, 
he  was  proud  of  his  strength.  "  You  must  not 
be  weak,  my  darling,"  he  remonstrated ;  "  don't 
tremble  so.    I  have  saved  him." 

CHAJTEB  VII.   A  KKOCK  AT  THE  DOOE. 

"I  HAVE  saved  him."  It  was  not  another  of 
the  dreams  in  which  he  had  often  come  back ;  he 
was  really  here.  And  yet  his  wife  trembled,  and 
a  vjigue  but  heavy  fear  was  upon  her. 

All  the  air  around  was  so  thick  and  dark,  the 
people  were  so  passioiutely  revcngefid  and  fitful, 
the  innocent  were  so  constantly  put  to  death  on 
vague  suspicion  and  black  mauce,  it  was  so  im- 
possible to  forget  that  many  as  blameless  as  her 
liusband  and  as  dear  to  others  as  he  was  to  her, 
every  day  shared  the  fate  from  which  he  had  been 
clutched,  that  her  heart  could  not  be  as  lightened 
of  its  load  as  she  felt  it  ought  to  be.  The  sliadows 
of  the  wintry  afternoon  were  beginning  to  fall,  and 
even  now  the  dreadful  carts  were  rolling  through 
the  streets.  Her  mind  pursued  them,  looking 
for  him  among  the  Condemned ;  and  then  she 
clung  closer  to  his  real  presence  and  trembled 
more. 

Her  father,  cheering  her,  showed  a  compas- 
sionate superiority  to  this  woman's  weakness, 
which  was  wonderful  to  see.  No  garret,  no  shoe- 
making,  no  One  Hundred  and  Five,  North  Tower, 
now!  He  had  accomplished  the  task  he  had 
set  himself,  his  promise  was  redeemed,  he  had 
saved  Charles.    Let  them  all  lean  upon  him. 

Their  housekeeping  was  of  a  very  frugal 
kind :  not  only  because  that  was  the  safest  way 
of  life,  involving  the  least  offence  to  the  people, 
but  because  they  were  not  rich,  and  Cfharles, 
throughout  his  imprisonment,  had  had  to 
pay  heavily  for  his  bad  food,  and  for  his 
guard,  and  towards  the  living  of  the  poorer 
prisoners.  Partly!  on  this  account,  and  partly 
to  avoid  a  domestio  spy,  they  kept  uo  servant ; 
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the  citizen  and  citizeness  who  acted  as  porters 
at  the  court-yard  gate,  rendered  them  occa- 
sional service  ;  and  Jcrrv  (almost  wholly 
transferred  to  them  by  Mr.  Lorry)  had  become 
their  daily  retainer,  and  had  his  bed  there  every 
night. 

It  was  an  ordinance  of  the  Republic  One  and 
Indivisible  of  Libertv,  Equality,  Fraternity,  or 
Death,  that  on  the  door  or  doorpost  of  every 
house,  the  name  of  every  inmate  must  be  legibly 
inscribed  in  letters  of  a  certain  size,  at  a  certain 
convenient  height  from  the  ground.  Mr.  Jerry 
Cruncher's  name,  therefore,  duly  embellished 
the  doorpost  down  below ;  and,  as  the  afternoon 
shadows  deepened,  the  owner  of  that  name  him- 
self appeared,  from  overlooking  a  painter  whom 
Doctor  Manette  had  employed  to  add  to  the 
list  the  name  of  Charles  Evrdmonde,  called 
Damay. 

In  the  universal  fear  and  distrust  that  dark- 
ened the  time,  all  the  usual  harmless  ways  of 
life  were  changed.  In  tlie  Doctor's  little  house- 
hold, as  in  very  many  others,  the  articles  of  daily 
consumption  that  were  wanted,  were  purchased 
every  evening,  in  small  quantities  and  at  various 
small  shops.  To  avoid  attracting  notice,  and 
to  give  as  little  occasion  as  possible  for  talk  and 
envy,  was  the  general  desire. 

For  some  months  past,  Miss  Pross  and  Mr. 
Cruncher  had  discliarged  the  office  of  purveyors; 
the  former  carrj'ing  the  money  ;  the  latter,  the 
basket.  Every  afternoon  at  about  the  time 
when  the  public  lamps  were  lighted,  they  fared 
forth  on  this  duty,  and  made  and  brought  home 
such  purchases  as  were  needful.  Although 
Miss  I'ross,  through  her  long  association  with  a 
French  family,  might  have  known  as  much  of 
their  language  as  of  her  own,  if  she  had  had  a 
mind,  she  had  no  mind  in  that  direction ;  con- 
sequently she  knew  no  more  of  "that  nonsense" 
(as  she  was  pleased  to  call  it),  than  Mr.  Cruncher 
did.  So  her  manner  of  marketing  was  to  plump 
a  noun-substantive  at  the  head  of  a  shopkeeper 
without  any  introduction  in  the  nature  of  an 
article,  and,  if  it  happened  not  to  be  the  name  of 
the  thing  she  wanted,  to  look  round  for  that 
thing,  lay  hold  of  it,  and  hold  on  by  it  until  the 
bargain  was  concluded.  She  always  made  a 
bargain  for  it,  by  holding  up,  as  a  statement  of  its 
just  price,  one  finger  less  than  the  merchant 
lield  up,  whatever  his  number  might  be. 

"Now,  Mr.  Cruncher,"  said  Miss  Pross,  whose 
eyes  were  red  with  felicity ;  "  if  you  arc  ready, 
I  am." 

Jerry  hoarsely  professed  himself  at  Miss 
Pross's  service.  He  had  worn  all  his  rust  off 
long  ago,  but  nothmg  would  file  his  spiky  head 
down. 

"  There's  all  manner  of  things  wanted,"  said 
Mis$  Pross,  "and  wc  shall  have  a  precious 
time  of  it.  "We  want  wine,  among  tlie  rest. 
Nice  toasts  these  Redheads  will  be  drinking, 
wherever  we  buy  it." 

"  It  will  bo  much  the  same  to  your  know- 
ledge, miss,  I  should  think,"  retorted  Jerry, 
"whether  they  drmk  your  health  or  the  Old 
Un's." 


"  mo's  he  ?"  said  Miss  Pross. 

Mr.  Cruncher,  with  some  diffidence,  explained 
liimself  as  meaning  "  Old  Nick's." 

"  Ha !"  said  Miss  Pross,  "  it  doesn't  need  an 
interpreter  to  explain  the  meaning  of  these 
creatures.  They  have  but  one,  and  its  Mid- 
night Murder,  and  Mischief." 

"  Hush,  dear  !  Pray,  pray,  be  cautious !" 
cried  Lucie. 

"  Yes,  yes,  yes,  I'll  be  cautious,"  said  Miss 
Pross ;  "  but  I  may  say  among  ourselves,  t  hat  I  do 
hope  there  will  be  no  oniony  and  tobaccoey 
smotherings  in  the  form  of  embiacings  going  on 
in  the  streets.  Now,  Ladybird,  never  you  stir 
from  that  fire  till  I  come  back !  Take  care  of  the 
dear  husband  you  have  recovered,  and  don't 
move  your  pretty  head  from  his  shoulder 
as  you  have  it  now,  till  you  see  me  again! 
May  I  ask  a  question,  Doctor  Manette,  before 
I  go?" 

"I  think  you  may  take  that  liberty,"  the 
Doctor  answered,  smiling. 

"  For  gracious'  sake,  don't  talk  about  Liberty; 
we  have  quite  enough  of  that,"  said  Miss 
Pross. 

"  Hush,  dear  !     Again  ?"  Lucie  remonstrated. 

"  Well,  my  sweet,"  said  Miss  Pross,  nodding 
her  head  emphatically,  "  the  short  and  the  long 
of  it  is,  that  I  am  a  subject  of  His  Most 
Gracious  Majesty  King  George  tlie  Third;" 
Miss  Pross  curtseyed  at  the  name ;  "  and  as 
such,  my  maxim  is.  Confound  theii*  politics, 
Fmstrate  their  knavish  tricks.  On  him  our 
hopes  we  fix,  God  save  the  King  !" 

Mr.  Cruncher,  in  an  access  of  loyalty,  growl- 
iugly  repeated  the  words  after  Miss  Pross,  like 
somebody  at  church. 

"  J  am  glad  you  have  so  much  of  the  English- 
man in  you,  though  I  wish  you  had  never  taken 
tliat  cold  in  your  voice,"  said  Miss  Pross,  ap- 
provingly. "  But  the  question.  Doctor  Manette. 
Is  there" — it  was  the  good  creature's  way  to 
affect  to  make  light  of  anytiiing  that  was  a  great 
anxiety  with  them  ajl,  and  to  come  at  it  in  this 
chance  manner — "  is  there  any  prospect  yet,  of 
our  getting  out  of  this  place  ? 

"  I  fear  not  yet.  It  would  be  dangerous  for 
Charles  yet." 

"Heigh-ho-hum  !"  said  Miss  Pross,  cheerfully 
repressing  a  sigh  as  she  glanced  at  her  darling's 
golden  hair  in  the  light  of  the  fire,  "then  we 
must  have  patience  and  wait :  that's  all.  We 
must  hold  up  our  heads  and  fight  low,  as  my 
brother  Solomon  used  to  say.  Now,  Mr. 
Cruncher  ! — Don't  you  move.  Ladybird  !" 

Tliey  went  out,  leaving  Lucie,  and  her  hus- 
band, her  father,  and  tlie  child,  by  a  bright 
fire.  Mr.  Lorry  was  expected  "back  pre- 
sently from  the  15anking  House.  Miss  Pross 
had  lighted  the  lamp,  but  had  put  it  aside  in  a 
conier,  that  they  might  enjoy  the  firelight  undis- 
turbed. Little  Lucie  sat  by  her  grandfather 
with  her  hands  clasped  through  his  ann ;  and 
he,  in  a  tone  not  rising  much  above  a  whisper, 
began  to  tell  her  a  story  of  a  great  and  powerful 
Fau7  who  had  opened  a  prison-wall  and  let  out 
a  captive  who  had  once  done  the  Fairy  a  service. 
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All  was  subdued  and  quiet,  and  Lucie  was  more 
at  case  than  she  had  been. 

"  What  is  that !"  she  cried,  all  at  once. 
"My  dear!"  said  her  father,  stopping  in  his 
story,  and  laying  his  hand  on  hers,  "  command 
yourself.  Wliat  a  disordered  state  you  are  in ! 
The  least  thing — nothing — startles  you.  You, 
your  fatlicr's  daughter?" 

"  1  tliought,  my  father,"  said  Lucie,  ex- 
cusing herself,  with  a  pale  face  and  in  a  falter- 
ing voice,  "  that  I  heard  strange  feet  upon  the 
stairs." 

"  My  love,  the  staircase  is  as  still  as  Death." 

As  he  said  the  word,  a  blow  was  struck  upon 
tlie  door. 

"  O  father,  father.  Wliat  can  this  be !  Hide 
Charles.     Save  him !" 

"  My  child,"  said  the  Doctor,  rising  and  laying 
his  hand  upon  her  shoulder,  "  I  have  saved  him. 
"What  weakness  is  this,  my  dear !  Let  mc  go  to 
the  door." 

He  took  the  lamp  in  his  hand,  crossed  the 
two  intervening  outer  rooms,  and  opened  it.  A 
rude  clattering  of  feet  over  the  floors,  and  four 
rough  men  in  red  caps,  armed  with  sabres  and 
pistols,  entered  the  room. 

"The  Citizen  Evremonde,  called  Darnay," 
said  the  first. 

"  Who  seeks  him  ?"  answered  Darnay. 

"I  seek  him.  We  seek  him.  I  know  you, 
Evremonde  ;  I  saw  you  before  the  Tribunal  to- 
day. You  are  again  the  prisoner  of  the  Rc- 
pubUc." 

The  four  surrounded  him,  where  he  stood  with 
his  wife  and  child  clinging  to  him. 

"  Tell  me  how  and  why  am  I  again  a  prisoner  ?" 

"  It  is  enough  that  you  return  straight  to  the 
Conciergcrie,  and  will  know  to-morrow.  You 
are  summoned  for  to-morrow." 

Dr.  Mancttc,  whom  this  visitation  had  so 
turned  into  stone,  that  he  stood  with  the  lamp 
in  his  hand,  as  if  he  were  a  statue  made  to  hold 
it,  moved  after  these  words  were  spoken,  put  the 
lamp  down,  and  confronting  the  speaker,  and 
takuig  him,  not  ungently,  by  the  loose  froiSl  of 
his  red  woollen  shirt,  said  : 

"You  know  him,  you  have  said.  Do  you 
know  me  ?" 

"  Yes,  T  know  you.  Citizen  Doctor." 

"We  all  know  you,  Citizen  Doctor,"  said  the 
other  three. 

He  looked  abstractedly  from  one  to  another, 
and  said,  in  a  lower  voice,  after  a  pause  : 

"  Will  you  answer  his  question  to  mc  ?  How 
does  this  happen  ?" 

"Citizen  Doctor,"  said  the  first,  reluctantly  ; 
"he  has  been  denounced  to  the  Section  of 
Saint  Antoine.  This  citizen,"  pointing  out 
the  second  who  had  entered,  "is  from  Saint 
Antoine." 

The  citizen  here  indicated  nodded  his  head, 
and  added : 

"He  is  accused  by  Saint  Antoine." 

"Of  wiiatP"  asked  the  Doctor. 

"Citizen  Doctor,"  said  the  first,  with  his 
former  reluctance,  "ask  no  more.  If  the  Re- 
public demands  sacrifices  from    you,  without 


doubt  you  as  a  good  patriot  will  be  happy  to 
make  them.  The  Republic  goes  before  all. 
Tiie  People  is  supreme.  Evremonde,  we  are 
pressed." 

"One  word,"  the  Doctor  entreated.  "Will 
you  tell  me  who  denounced  liiin  ?" 

"  It  is  against  rule,"  answered  the  first ;  "  but 
you  can  ask  Him  of  Saint  Antoine  here." 

The  Doctor  turned  his  eyes  upon  that  man 
Who  moved  uneasily  on  his  feet,  pulled  his  beard 
a  little,  and  at  length  said  : 

"  Well !  Truly  it  is  against  rule.  But  he  is 
denounced — and  gravely — by  the  Citizen  and 
Citizencss  Defarge.     And  by  one  other." 

"  What  other?" 

"  Do  you  ask.  Citizen  Doctor  ?" 

"  Yes !" 

"Tiien,"  said  he  of  Saint  Antoine,  with  a 
strange  look,  "  you  will  be  answered  to-morrow. 
Now,  I  am  dumb  !" 


ABOARD  THE  TRAINING  SHIP. 

H.M.S.  Britannia  is  now  the  scene  of  a 
very  important  eiperiment  in  naval  education. 
On  board  that  stately  three-decker  (superseded 
for  sea-goimj  purposes  by  the  "  screws"  of  the 
new  era)  all  the  youngsters  appointed  to  her 
Majesty's  Navy  go  through  the  preliminary  in- 
struction which  is  to  fit  them  for  active  service. 
The  experiment  is  new ;  and,  before  observing 
its  method  of  working,  let  us  glance  at  the 
state  of  things  which  it  is  intended  to  super- 
sede. 

Under  the  old  regime,  and  during  the  ascen- 
dancy of  what  may  be  called  the  Beubow  Tra- 
dition, naval  education — in  the  modern  sense — 
was  a  thing  unknown.  Active  seriice  was  an 
education  in  itself  in  those  days,  when  science 
was  young,  when  literature  was  little  regarded 
afioat,  and  when  practical  seamanship  and 
simple  gunnery  constituted  the  main  require- 
ments of  naval  life.  A  boy  entering  upon  this 
career  was  expected  to  know  little,  and  knew 
little  accordingly.  What  he  did  learn  was  ac- 
quired by  experience,  and  experience  was  con- 
stantly enriched  by  war.  Excepting  here  and 
there  a  great  man  like  Lord  Collingwood,  who 
was  prompted  by  the  instinct  of  a  fine  genius  to 
make  himself  accomplished  on  a  liberal  scale, 
the  old  school  of  naval  officers  were  non-scientific, 
and,  we  may  add  without  ofi'encc,  illiterate.  The 
practical  results  of  astronomy,  and  the  sciences 
on  which  navigation  is  based,  they  applied  by 
the  good  old  rule  of  thumb ;  and  they  were 
contented,  for  the  simple  reason,  that  the  age 
really  required  no  more.  If  the  island  was 
guarded,  and  the  seas  ruled,  what  more  did  they 
want  ?  What  more  would  the  country  have  ? 
So  thought  the  fine  old  Commodpre  Trunnion, 
in  whom  our  great -grandsires  took  such  de- 
light, and  who  were  so  far  from  being  painfully 
sensitive  of  their  deficiency  in  all  but  practical 
technical  knowledge,  that  they  rather  despised 
everything  that  lay  out  of  its  range.  In  their 
eyes,  the  sea  did  not  exist  for  the  sake  of  the 
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land,  but  the  land  for  the  sake  of  the  sea ;  it 
was  on  tlie  whole  contemptible  to  be  ignorant 
as  to  all  things  nautical,  but  by  no  means  so  to 
be  unacquainted  with  eTcrything  else. 

The  solid  and  splendid  qualities  of  these 
veterans  did  so  much  for  England,  that  it  is  not 
without  tenderness  that  one  bids  their  ideas 

food-by.  But  times  and  the  peace  spared  no- 
ody,  and  for  thirty  or  forty  years  the  story  of 
the  JBritish  rnwj  has  been  the  story  of  change. 
The  world  drew  the  service  closer  to  it  when  it 
wanted  it  no  longer  for  blockades  and  for  con- 
voys, and  the  new  generations  coming  up 
modified  the  personnel  of  the  profession.  TChen 
came  steam,  and  improvements  in  the  service  of 
war,  and  discoveries  (represented  by  names  like 
that  of  the  American  Maury),  opening  to  us 
newer  and  grander  views  of  the  laws  of  winds 
and  ocean-currents,  and  the  great  mvsteries  of' 
the  deep.  Meanwhile,  book-knowledge  of  all 
kinds  kept  spreading  itself  through  English  life, 
and  modifying  it  in  every  muscle  and  fibre.  The 
service  was  clearly  chaaigmg  in  spite  of  itself, 
as  spontaneous  adoptions  of  new  manners  and 
ideas  showed.  Was  the  new  age  to  be  recog- 
nised formally  by  the  governing  system  of  the 
service,  or  was  the  service  to  be  left  to  itself  P 
Here  was  the  question,  looked  at  for  a  time 
only  by  our  Admiralties,  presently  handled  with 
more  or  less  of  decisiveness,  at  last  partially 
answered  by  the  adoption  of  the  training-ship 
system,  and  other  innovations  of  which  we  here 
piirpose  to  speak.  They  did  not  set  about 
answering  it  a  bit  too  soon,  for  both  France 
and  Russia  had  shown  their  appreciation 
of  its  importance  in  a  sufficiently  explicit 
manner. 

What,  then,  was  the  duty  to  be  carried  out  in 
reforming  our  naval  education  ?  Simply  this : 
the  establishment  of  a  higlier  scale  of  attain- 
ments among  our  officers,  by  tests  on  entry,  in- 
creased instruction,  and  repeated  examinations. 
The  necessity  of  the  case  admitted  of  no  ques- 
tion, and  not  of  much  delay.  Refuse  to  see 
that  it  was  necessary  to  Know  more  than 
Trunnion,  and  what  right  had  you  to  expect 
superiority  over  enemies  more  accomplished 
than  his  P 

So,  to  begin  with,  the  Admiralty  very  pro- 
perly increased,  a  few  years  back,  the  dif- 
ficulty of  tlio  preliminary  examination  for 
youngsters  joining.  It  was  a  farce,  within  the 
memory  and  experience  of  those  who  are  still 
young  men.  You  went  on  board  the  Guard- 
ship  with  your  respectable  parent  or  other 
persons;  and  full  of  the  natural  wonder  of 
ooyhood,  found  yourself  in  the  ward-room.  You 
were  tliea  asked  to  write  a  sentence  or  so  of 
your  mother-tongtte,  and  if  that  was  achieved 
respectably,  you  nad  "  passed."  For  a  gentle- 
man's son  eetat  13-14,  such  a  standard  of  ac- 
quucmenls  was  indeed  ludicrous.  There  is  a 
vast  improvement  in  this  point  just  now.  The 
aspiring  lad  must  now  present  himself  at  the 
Naval  College  (Portsmouth),  and  satisfy  his  ex- 
aminers, not  merely  that  he  can  write  English, 
but  that  he  can  read,  translate,  and  parse  an 


easy  passage  either  from  a  Latin  or  French 
author ;  that  he  knows  the  leading  f-'jcts  of  Scrip- 
ture and  English  history;  that  he  has  some 
acquaintance  with  modem  geography,  arith- 
metic, algebra,  and  the  first  book  of  Euclid. 
Considering  that  every  likely  lad  begins  to  learn 
at  six,  and  that  the  navy  is  officered  from  well- 
to-do  families,  with  the  means  of  educating  their 
children,  we  cannot  say  that  this  is  too  much  to 
expect  from  boys  twelve  to  fourteen.  Yet  a 
fourth  part  of  those  who  come  up  are  regularly 
"plucked."  Do  we  lose  much  oy  those  who 
finally  fail  to  enter  on  such  terms  ?  We  do, 
perhaps,  lose  some  brave  fellows  who  might 
prove  good  officers  of  a  kind ;  but  that  (the  test 
being  known  beforehand)  we  lose  any  number 
of  superior  capacities,  is  highly  improbable. 
The  answer  to  those  who  tell  us  that  Nelson 
might  liave  "  missed  stays"  at  such  an  examina- 
tion, is,  that  a  lad  of  his  brains  and  ambition 
would  have  prepared  himself,  had  he  known 
there  was  such  an  inevitable  trial  to  pass 
tlirough  before  his  early  activity  could  get  its 
"  chance." 

Once  passed,  the  youngster  is  sent  on  board 
the  training-ship  Britannia  for  six,  nine,  or 
twelve  months,  according  as  his  age  varies  from 
fourteen  and  a  half  to  thirteen  years. 

The  training-ship  system  was  established  by 
Admiralty  Circular  on  the  first  of  September, 
1857,  and  first  brou^it  into  play  on  board  the 
Illustrious.  That  vessel  was  superseded  by  the 
larger  and  more  convenient  Britannia,  under  the 
same  captain — Captain  Harris—"  the  right  man 
in  the  right  place,"  says  the  "Naval  Peer," 
emphatically ;  an  officer,  in  fact,  of  a  great  deal 
of  active  service  and  experience,  with  all  the 
knowledge,  tact,  and  temper  necessary  for  a  post 
not  only  difficult  but  delicate.  Let  us  go  on 
board  the  Britannia,  look  about  us  a  little,  and 
try  and  form  a  clear  notion  of  the  work  going  on 
there. 

On  reaching  the  upper  deck  (we  have  entered 
at  the  middle  deck,  as  is  the  way  in  three- 
deckers)  the  first  thing  that  seizes  one's  atten- 
tion is  a  bevy  of  lads  exercising.  Clad  in  blue 
frocks  and  blanket  trousers,  these  youngsters  are 
learning  to  reef  and  furl  sails,  some  on  the 
mizen-topsail  yard,  and  some  on  the  "  monkey- 
yard"  rigged  for  the  purpose.  As  tliere  is  a 
youngster  to  every  "top"  in  her  Majesty's 
ships,  whose  business  it  is  to  sec  the  men  do 
their  work  aloft,  the  advantage  of  this  exercise 
(to  say  nothing  of  its  healthfulness)  is  obvious. 
Accidents,  meanwhile— for  the  lads  are  very 
young — are  provided  against  by  a  friendly 
netting  across  the  poop,  which  would  break  your 
fall  if  you  came  from  ever  so  far.  A  portion  of 
the  whole  cadets  now  on  board — a  hundred  and 
sixteen— are  always  at  "  exercise,"  while  the 
other  portion  is  at  "study."  For  they  are 
divided  into  watches  and  classes,  each  of  which 
takes  its  turn  at  the  various  occupations  which 
fill  up  tlie  seven  hours  and  a  half  of  daily  work. 
Tlie  general  routine  of  the  training-ship,  it  may 
be  as  well  to  stale  here,  is  as  followa  : 

6  A.M.  Lash  up  hammocks.    (To  every  three 
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cadets  there  is  one  marine  servant,  who  "  does 
for  them"  in  matters  of  toilet,  &c.)  When  the 
hanunocks  arc  stowed,  prayers  are  read. 

8  A.M.  Breakfast. 

8.30.  Divisions.    (Lispectional  muator.) 

9.  Instruction.  Deck  and  practical  work 
oommences,  such  as  we  havo  just  had  a  glimpse 
of. 

12.15  P.M.  Dinner.  (N.B.  No  wine  aJlowed, 
and  no  smoking.) 

1.30.  Instructions  resumed. 

6.30.  Tea. 

6.45  to  8.15.  Study. 

9.30.  Turn  in. 

Li  the  eveninjj,  there  is  a  period  of  that  rea- 
sonable old  nautical  saturnalia  known  as  "  sky- 
larking." The  rigging — away  to  the  dizziest 
heights — is  dotted  with  climbing  lads,  who  vie 
witn  each  other  in  feats  of  "pluck,"  and  ac- 
quire coolness,  roadhiess,  suppleness,  and  nerve 
tnercby. 

Before  strolling  round  the  decks,  it  will  be 
convenient  to  observe  that  the  "  staff  of  in- 
struction" consists  of  two  lieutenants,  four 
naval  instructors  (a  functionary  one  of  whqm  is 
appointed  to  every  large  ship,  and  is  often  also 
a  chaplain  into  the  bargain),  and  two  assistant- 
instructors,  with  French  and  drawing  masters 
(unattached),  who  are  engaged  for  their  own 
branches.  Knowledge  of  a  more  strictly  tech- 
nical kind  is  also  provided  for,  there  being  in- 
struction given  in  knotting,  sword-exercise,  and 
swimming. 

Li  making  the  round  of  the  ship,  one  observes 
that  every  part  of  it  is  devoted  to  some  special 
purpose.  Ilaving  left  one  batch  of  boys  working 
m  tne  rigging,  you  enter  a  cabin,  and  find  two 
tables  lined  oy  other  lads,  half  of  whom  are 
learning  drawing,  and  the  other  half  French. 
One  roaster,  pencil  in  hand,  glides  round  Iiis 

ftupils,  corrects  his  tottering  tower,  or  perfects 
he  line  of  his  dubious  topsail,  and  shows  him 
what  a  difference  skill  and  care  make.  The 
other  takes  up  a  youth's  imperfectly  pronounced 
French,  and  rings  the  word  (so  to  speak)  before 
him  with  the  true  ring  of  the  five-franc  piece  ; 
or  points  out  its  exact  force  in  relation  to  the 
corresponding  word  of  our  native  tongue.  The 
youngsters  themselves,  perhaps,  on  the  whole, 
the  most  pushing  lads  of  their  respective  families 
(for  the  navy  is  essentially  a  younger  son's  pro- 
lession),  are  healthy,  brigut,  aelicately -nurtured 
lads,  scions  many  of  them  of  houses  that  have 
been  heard  of  in  England  long  before  their  day. 
If  any  of  tlicm  find  the  routme  irksome  at  pre- 
sent, the  best  of  them  will  be  thankful  for  it  by- 
and-by. 

Descending  from  the  upper  to  the  main-deck, 
wc  find  the  Torward  part  of  it  devoted  to  the 
messing  and  sleeping  of  the  "novices."  The 
reader  has  not  yet  heard  of  them ;  but  they  form 
an  important  part  of  the  new  system,  and  shall 
liave  a  brief  digression  to  themselves : 

The  novices,  then,  are  such  landsmen  as, 
choosing  to  volunteer  for  the  purpose  (head- 
quarters or  rendezvous,  the  Earl  St.  Vincent, 
Common  Hard,  Portaea),  are  taken  ou  board 


the  Britannia  to  be  fitted  for  sea-going  ships. 
They  are  the  raw  material  of  seamen,  and  tlic 
Britannia  works  them  up  into  the  desired  article. 
They  come  from  various  classes  of  the  popula- 
tion, a  good  juauy  from  the  agrioultui-al  districts, 
which  supplies  tuc  best  of  them.  The  novices 
are  kept  altogether  apart  from  the  cadets, 
occupy  their  own  portions  of  the  vessel,  and  are 
subjected  to  tlicir  own  spcciid  regulations.  There 
arc  three  hundred  novices  of  the  average  age  of 
twenty-one  years;  but  this  number  varies  ac- 
cording as  the  Admiralty  is  pressed  or  not 
pressed  in  the  nuinuiug  department.  Their  in- 
struction consists  of:  1.  Gun  exercise  and 
handspike  drill ;  2.  Boat  exercise ;  3.  Cutlaas 
exercise;  4.  The  Second  Instructions  of  the 
Excellent  gunnery  drill;  5.  Exercising  sails; 
6.  Knotting  and  splicing ;  7.  Heaving  the  lead ; 
8.  The  Manual.  The  time  during  which  a 
novice  remains  a  novice  is  six  months,  of  which 
two  are  spent  at  sea  in  the  Britamiia's  tender,  a 
brig  mentioned  in  our  sketch  of  PortsmoutL 
When  tliis  experience  has  been  gone  through, 
he  is  transferred  to  some  vessel  in  active  ser- 
vice, as  what  is  called  an  ordinary  seaman,  a 
rank  below  the  time-honoured  able-bodied  sea- 
man. Undoubtedly,  six  months  must  do  a  good 
deal  for  him ;  but  if  the  time  could  be  extended, 
we  think  it  ought  to  be.  From  land-life  to  sea- 
life  is  a  great  revolution  at  twenty  years  of 
age. 

The  middle  deck,  to  which  we  pass  from  that 
above  it,  is  a  general  exercising  deck — one, 
where  the  duties  of  a  man-of-war's  gun-deck  are 
practically  taught.  The  after  part  is  devoted 
to  the  cadets,  the  forward  part  to  the  novices. 
Here  is  a  school  for  the  "boys"  (seamen  in 
embryo,  of  whom  the  "Britannia"  has  also 
some),  and  an  airy,  cheerful-looking  "  sick  bay," 
or  hospital,  for  the  sick.  Here,  too,  you  see 
sundry  models  of  the  more  important  portions 
of  a  ship,  conveniently  placed  for  the  teaching 
of  youui.  A  bowsprit,  accurately  rigged  in 
miniature,  meets  your  eye  in  one  spot ;  and 
every  detail  of  the  rigging  of  a  bowsprit  can  be 
learned  from  this  pretty  model.  By  the  way, 
why  should  not  inventors  in  nautical  matters — 
those  ingenious  gentlemen  who  are  always  pro- 
ducing new  anchors,  new  kinds  of  rope,  &c. — 
send  some  specimen  of  their  work  on  board  the 
Britannia  ?  She  would  serve  as  a  Great  Exhi- 
bition for  them,  and  they  would  exercise  an  edu- 
cational influence  on  her.  Let  us  hope  that  if 
any  of  these  useful,  and,  we  fear,  ill-treated 
worthies,  should  read  this  article,  they  will  con- 
sider our  hint. 

Another  downward  movement,  via  the  hatch- 
way ladder,  and  we  are  on  the  last  of  the  gun- 
deck,  tlie  lower-deck.  Tiiis  is  wholly  devoted 
to  the  cadets.  In  the  fore  part  many  of  them 
sleep,  and,  the  hammocks  out  of  the  way,  they 
"skylark"  ad  libitum.  In  the  central  portion 
is  their  mess-room,  and  aft,  a  schoolroom. 
There  is  only  one  stage  more  to  go,  and,  in 
reaching  the  "orlop-deck,"  we  cxliaust  them 
all.  This  deck  lies  ImjIow  the  water-line,  and,  in 
its  regular  state,  comprises  the  cockpit,  cable- 
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tiers,  &c.  In  the  Britannia,  it  is  a  sleeping- 
place  for  a  part  of  the  cadets ;  it  contains  a 
capital  room  for  their  washing  hands,  &c. ;  and, 
also,  it  is  occupied  by  their  chests.  Whole 
rows  of  tliese  square  solid  structures  are  there, 
with  their  little  lookuig-glasses  inside  the  lid, 
their  pewter  basins,  and  so  forth ;  for  a  niid's 
cliest  is  his  all  in  all,  the  embodiment  of  his 
worldly  wealth,  and  the  indispensable  source  of 
his  personal  splendour,  as  important  <o  him  as 
shell  to  snail  or  stomach  to  camel ! 

The  Rritanuia,  our  reader  sees,  like  a  beeliivc, 
has  its  own  place  and  duty  for  every  busy  bee. 
All  in  order,  regularity,  and  punctuality.  To 
say  that  a  beautiful  cleanliness  prevails  every- 
where is  a  mere  matter  of  course,  but  one  espe- 
cially remarks  the  perfect  ventilation,  which  is 
so  managed  that  there  is  fresh  air  every- 
where. 

The  education  of  our  cadets  is  of  a  double 
character  on  board  the  training  ship,  and  the 
two  kinds  succeed  one  another,  thus  varying 
and  so  lightening  the  indispensable  routine. 
The  practical  part  comprises  seamanlike  exer- 
cises; the  scientific  part,  navigation,  drawing, 
French,  and  such  intellectual  constituents  of 
education.  Meanwhile,  this  double  activity, 
sweetened  all  through  by  the  friendships  and 
frolic  natural  to  the  age  and  mode  of  existence 
of  the  youngsters,  all  goes  on  under  the  disci- 
pline proper  to  a  man-of-war,  which,  however 
genially  and  graciously  administered,  cannot  be 
too  rarely  made  familiar  to  those  who  are  to 
comply  with  discipline  through  life.  The  train- 
ing-ship, in  short,  is  school  and  ship  in  one,  and 
must  give  a  colour  to  a  youth's  whole  caieer. 
Under  the  old  system,  entering,  perhaps,  with- 
out any  education  worth  having,  the  youngster 
picked  up  his  knowledge  the  best  way  he  could, 
and  scrambled  through  life  with  no  more  accom- 
plishments than  would  have  done  for  the  skipper 
of  a  Baltic  lime-sloop.  Diffeient  ideas  prevail, 
we  can  assure  our  readers,  in  the  services  in- 
spired by  the  teachings  of  the  Prince  de  Joiu- 
viUe  and.  the  Duke  Constant  iue,  and  we  must 
meet  them  on  the  new  ground  laid  out  for  us  by 
the  progress  of  time  and  change. 

We  have  mentioned  the  nature  of  the  studies 
on  board  the  Britannia.  We  may  add  that 
lectures  bearing  on  professional  subjects  arc 
delivered  occasionally,  and  that  the  ship  is  well 
supplied  witli  the  books,  charts,  and  other  colla- 
teral material  of  iusti  action. 

One  or  two  points  connected  with  this  expe- 
riment deserve  particular  notice.  Could  not 
the  Admiralty  contrive  to  lengthen  the  period 
of  study  in  tiie  Training  Ship  (which,  in  some 
cases,  as  we  have  said,  only  amounts  to  three 
months),  and  thus  secure  a  real  good  ground- 
work for  young  officers  of  professional  know- 
ledge ?  When  we  reiuembcr  the  amount  of 
training  which  goes  to  laying  the  foundations 
of  a  scholar,  a  diviue,  a  lawyer,  in  this  country, 
ought  there  to  be  such  a  huge  disparity  be- 
tween it  and  the  similar  process  in  the  case  of  a 
uaval  officer?  Again,  by  existing  regulations, 
any  period  passed  in  tiie  Training  Ship— say 


twelve  months,  for  instance — only  counts  for 
three  months  in  an  officer's  "time;"  that  is, 
in  the  five  years  which  he  must  serve  before 
passing  for  lieutenant.  Is  it  politic  to  place 
time  passed  in  so  important  a  course  of  study  in 
a  position  of  such  inferiority  P 

Some  years  must  elapse  before  the  full  effects 
of  the  Training  Ship  appear  in  the  general 
character  of  the  profession.  Already,  however, 
some  of  its  alumni  have  been  declared  by 
experienced  officers  serving  afloat  to  "  rank 
with  their  best  midshipmen."  It  will  amuse 
the  public,  in  the  mean  time,  to  hear  that  the 
entire  experiment  has  been  steadily  pooh- 
poohed,  from  the  beginning,  by  certain  old 
stagers — Benbow  men — the  "old  school,  sir" — 
"  no  nonsense,  sir,"  class  of  worthies.  "  They 
don't  require  to  be  educated,  sir,"  says  Admiral 
Rubadub ;  "  let  them  rough  it — send  'em  to 
sea,  sir!"  and  he  closes  with  the  accustomed 
oath  of  his  ancestors.  The  one  answer  to  the 
old  gentleman  is,  that  wc  have  no  choice  in  the 
matter ;  that  the  course  of  events,  which  nb 
Admiralty  can  control,  has  made  a  high  cduca- 
tion^  for  our  naval  officers  necessary  ;  and  tliat 
necessity  has  no  law. 

In  order  to  prevent  what  has  been  acquired  in 
the  Britannia  from  being  lost  to  the  cadet  after- 
wards, the  Admiralty  has  not  only  established 
quarterly  examinations  on  board  that  ship,  but 
has  increased  the  number  and  strictness  of  the 
youngsters'  subsequent  examinations  afloat.  For- 
merly, having  "  passed"  into  the  service  in  the 
manner  sketched  above,  by  writing  a  sentence, 
you  were  not  disturbed  for  two  years,  when  you 
went  through  an  examination  (a  little  Euclid, 
algebra,  &c.)  not  more  severe  than  the  new 
"matriculation"  one.  Four  years  more  rolled 
by,  and  you  "  passed"  for  lieutenant,  in  a  milder 
manner,  as  regarded  science  at  all  events,  than 
is  now  known. 

Wc  have  changed  all  that.  After  passing 
out  of  the  "  training  ship"  and  inakmg  up 
eighteen  months'  time,  our  ingenuous  youtli 
passes  for  midshipman,  his  first  transition  out 
of  the  condition  of  cadet.  Here,  he  must 
show  that  he  has  kept  up  his  knowledge,  any- 
how. He  must  be  able  to  do  "  a  day's  work" 
(in  navigation)  by  tables,  and  to  "  find  the  lati- 
tude ;"  to  use  the  sextant  .ind  azimuth  compass ; 
he  must  produce  his  log-book  ;  and  prove  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  liandling  of  boats.  In 
another  eighteen  months,  another  examination 
waits  him  ;  and  this  time  he  is  expected  to  stand 
some  testing  in  charts,  the  steam-engine,  and 
French.  Finally,  after  five  years'  complete 
"  time,"  and  supposing  him  to  be  nineteen  (a 
regulation  naturally  grumbled  at  by  those 
who  enter  before  fourteen),  he  conies  to  the 
great  trial  of  all.  He  appears,  first,  before 
the  time-honoured  tribunal  (familiar  to  all 
readers  of  naval  novels)  of  three  captains, 
who  try  him  in  seamanship.  Next,  he 
goes  on  board  the  Excellent  gunnery-ship  at 
rortsmouth,  to  pass  in  gunnery.  And  lastly, 
he  takes  up  his  quarters  at  the  Naval  College, 
Portsmoutu  (an  institution  which  has  done  much 
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eood  in  its  dajr)  to  undergo  his  closing  torture 
by  being  examined  in  navigation.  If  he  aspires, 
however,  to  command  a  steamer,  he  must  go 
through  a  special  examination  at  that  same 
college  in  the  mysteries  of  steam.  These 
various  provisions  have  made  naval  life  (by  the 
general  consent  of  her  Majesty's  loyal  midship- 
men) a  mucli  more  troublesome  business  than  it 
was  twenty  years  ago.  But  the  destinies  are 
inexorable,  aud  the  Admiralty  cannot  but  imitate 
them.  After  a  certain  amount  of  "plucking" 
you  are  pronounced  unfit  for  her  Majesty's  Ser- 
vice, aiul  turned  loose,  a  bare  biped,  in  the 
world.  (Wiiat  would  have  become  of  Itubadub, 
if  his  youth  had  fallen  on  these  atrocious  times  ? 
A  solemn  thought !)  On  the  other  hand,  our 
friend  is  better  off  in  important  respects  than 
he  woidd  have  been  at  the  same  age  twenty 
years  ago.  Promotion  from  mate  (that  is, 
passed  midshipman)  to  lieutenant,  is  more  rapid 
than  it  was.  Employment  as  lieutenant  is  moi-e 
easily  obtained  than  it  was.  "  Interest"  still 
tells,  of  course.  But  the  epoch  is  so  serious, 
and  a  rascally  press  so  pertinacious,  that  even  in 
this  ingrained  abuse — the  abuse  of  patronage— 
signs  of  improvement  appear.  We  have  even 
heard  of  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  being  driven  to 
ask  good  oflBcers  to  open  tlic  Navy  List  and 
point  out  a  capable  man  for  the  command  of  a 
ship  there,  witiiout  any  reference  to  his  "  in- 
terest" whatsoever !  mval  men  have  a  kind 
word  for  Sir  John  Pakington  in  this  line.  May 
we  live  to  sec  the  day  when  such  conduct  will 
not  be  thoudit  remarkable  ! 

All  that  the  system  of  the  training-ship  wants, 
is  extension  to  the  utmost  convenient  limits,  so 
that  its  full  etTects  may  be  felt.  We  entertain 
no  doubt  ourselves,  from  what  we  have  seen  and 
heard  of  it,  that  it  will  prove  of  tiie  very  highest 
benefit  to  the  navy,  and  that  the  date  of  Captain 
Harris's  hoisting  fiis  pendant  on  board  the  illus- 
trious will,  by-and-by,  prove  to  have  been  the 
inauguration  of  a  new  era  in  naval  education. 
But  we  ai-e  even  more  sanguine  than  this  ;  and 
we  have  notions  on  this  same  subject  of  naval 
education  which,  if  they  should  ever  reach  the 
ears  of  Admiral  llubadub,  will  considerably 
a^^T^vatc  that  veteran's  gout.  We  want  to  see 
not  only  navigation,  gunnery,  and  such  sciences 
— including  naval  strategy  and  manoeuvring — 
more  thoroughly  and  universally  known  afloat, 
but  a  degree  of  accomplishment  reached,  which 
has  hitherto  only  been  talked  of  as  something 
afar  off,  in  the  most  advanced  circles.  Many 
duties,  other  than  professional,  devolve  on  naval 
commanders — diplomatic,  political,  and  social 
duties,  of  tlic  higlicst  consequence.  Fancy  all 
the  delicate  work  belonging  to  the  admiral  or 
senior  squadron  officer  on  the  coast  of  Italy, 
just  now  ;  or  in  China,  just  now ;  or  in  Central 
America,  among  susceptible  Yankees,  bastard 
Spanish  republics,  and  occasional  filibusters ! 
Difficulties  are  not  to  be  met  in  these  times  by 
mere  headstrong  Trunnion-isms,  which  might 
compromise  the  peace  of  Europe.  Ouglit  not  a 
naval  officer  to  know  something  of  international 
law— of  public  treaties— of  the  historical  rela- 


tions of  his  own  country  with  other  countries, 
for  some  generations  back  ?  Ou^ht  not  he  to 
be  capable  of  conducting  an  intricate  negotia- 
tion, either  orally  or  with  the  pen  ?  It  is  true 
that  there  always  have  been,  and  that  there  still 
arc,  some  officers  to  whom  all  this  knowledge 
and  ability  may  be  justly  attiibuted  ;  not  onfy, 
however,  are  such  men  few,  but  they  have 
become  what  they  were  and  are,  totally  inde- 
pendent of  professional  encouragement  in  such 
walks.  Might  not  the  authorities  fairly  recog- 
nise studies  such  as  we  have  alluded  to,  and 
aim  at  their  propagation  by  well-considered 
measures  ?  The  natural  time  to  take  them  up, 
thoroughly,  would  be  w^hen  the  ordinary  pro- 
fessional course  was  run  through — when  the 
midsiiipman  had  ripened  into  mate,  and  was  ex- 
pecting to  be,  or  had  just  begun  to  be — lieu- 
tenant. What  if  voluntary  examinations  were 
instituted  in  these  higher  subjects  for  young 
men  from  four  or  five-and-twenty  to  thirty,  and 
if  proficiency  were  rewarded  by  early  promotion 
to  commands  ?  We  must  have  younger  men  in 
commands  than  we  have  had  lately;  and  great 
part  of  the  invidiousness  of  promotion  would  be 
obviated  by  a  judicious  introduction  of  the 
principle  of  competition.  The  navy  is  a  gene- 
rous profession,  and  honours  work ;  and  anyway, 
nothing  can  be  more  generally  repulsive,  dis- 
heartening, and  ignoble  than  favouritism. 

Those  who  form  their  notions  of  sea-life  from 
the  sea-novels  of  half  a  century  since,  will  pro- 
bably smile  at  the  idea  of  learned  study  afloat. 
But  on  the  whole — and  we  speak  from  some 
personal  experience — life  on  shipboard  is  very 
favourable  to  reading.  The  long  watches  below, 
the  solitude  of  a  cabin,  even  the  quieter  hours 
ofa  berth  or  gunroom,  admit  of  ample  converse 
with  the  books  ;  aud  the  hours  quietly  spent  on 
deck  in  the  presence,  at  once  soothing  and  so- 
lenuj,  of  the  grand  old  sea  itself,  are  equally 
encouraging  to  him  who  would  digest  and  as- 
similate what  books  teach.  But  this  is  not  all. 
A  naval  officer  enjoys  many  other  advantages 
favourable  to  his  intellectual  culture.  He  visits 
some  of  the  most  important  and  attractive  cities 
of  the  world.  He  has  access  to  the  people  best 
worth  knowing  in  them  all.  To-day,  he  is 
anchored  off  a  Greek  island,  where  there  has  just 
been  dug  up  a  handful  of  coins  of  the  age  of 
Alexander.  To-morrow,  he  smokes  a  pipe  with 
a  pasha,  who  is  secretly  meditating  a  revolt 
against  the  Sublime  Porte.  In  a  few  weeks,  he 
will  be  carrying  a  British  Minister  on  a  special 
mission.  In  a  year  or  two,  he  will  be  opening 
up  an  island  in  the  Indian  Archipelago  to  the 
commerce  of  Europe.  Nothing  but  the  stupidest 
misinterpretation  of  traditions  can  make  out 
such  a  career  to  be  anything  but  essentially  in- 
tellectual, aud  worthy  of  allthc  culture  ana  the 
grace  which  can  be  brought  to  it  by  the  widest 
literary  resources.  If  we  are — as  it  is  excusable 
in  us  to  believe— naturally  superior  to  our  naval 
rivals,  let  our  superiority  now  take  this  form. 
The  time  is  come  for  it  to  do  so,  and  foreigners 
are  intensely  anxious  to  sec  how  we  mean  to 
meet  the  new  era.    Once  true,  in  the  largest 
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sense,  to  om-aelves,  we  need  not  fear  cither  cri- 
ticism or  rivalry  from  any  quarter  whatever ; 
and,  on  tl»e  whole,  one  leaves  ihe  training- 
ship  Britannia  with  the  comfortable  conscious- 
ness that  something  good  is  being  done  there; 
that  there  are  being  laid  tiie  foundations  of 
work  not  unworthy  of  our  ancient  naval  re- 
nown. 


NOT  A  WHITECHAPEL  NEEDLE. 

Ik  a  ditch  at  Alexandria  there  is  lying  one  of 
the  greatest  curiosities  in  the  world.  It  is  the 
property  of  the  British  nation ;  but  the  British 
nation  m  general  does  not  seem  to  care  about 
it.  The  case  is  different,  however,  with  some 
sections  of  the  British  public  who  pass  through 
Egypt  in  their  passage  to  or  from  Lidia  or 
Australia:  the  majority  bring  away  a  portion  of 
this  curiosity:  it  being  nothing  more  or  less 
than  Cleopatra's  Needle."^ 

There  it  lies  in  a  ditch,  the  butt  end  of  the 
shaft  embedded  in  the  earth.  The  last  time  the 
writer  saw  it  (not  very  long  ago),  a  Briton  was 
sitting  u])ou  it,  knocking  off  enough  of  the  in- 
scribed stone  for  himself  and  fellow  travellers 
with  a  hammer.  The  writer  expostulated  with 
his  brother  Briton,  and  reminded  him  that  that 
wonderful  relic  of  bygone  days  did  not  belong 
to  him,  but  had  been  handsomely  presented 
to  the  British  nation,  and  therefore  belonged 
to  it.  "  Well,  I  know  it  does,"  he  answered, 
"  and  as  one  of  the  British  nation  I  mean  to 
have  my  share." 

An  officer  of  the  Bengal  Engineers,  who  was 
coming  home  on  sick  leave,  protested  that  the 
removal  of  the  needle  to  England  was  not  oidy 
feasible,  but,  comparatively,  an  easy  task.  "Cap- 
tain (now  Admiral)  W.  H.  Smyth,  of  the  Royal 
Navy,"  he  added,  "  one  of  the  most  scientific 
officers  in  the  service,  who  was  out  here  for 
many  years  surveying,  on  his  return  to  England 
represented  to  the  British  government  that  the 
needle  might  be  easily  removed,  and  at  a  com- 
paratively small  cost." 

Mehemet  All  crave  to  the  British  this  needle, 
and  to  the  French  the  obelisk  now  in  Paris.  The 
latter  was  then  upwards  of  five  hundred  miles 
from  Alexandria.  The  French  at  once  set  to 
work  to  remove  their  gift,  and,  great  as  the 
difficulty  was,  they  accomplished  their  task 
gallantly,  and  set  the  obelisk  un  in  their  beau- 
tiful city  of  Paris,  where  it  adorns  the  Place 
de  la  Concorde. 

Admiral  Smyth,  as  already  mentioned,  on  his 
return  to  England,  called  on  a  minister  of  state, 
and  expressed  regret  that  no  stens  liad  been 
taken  to  remove  Cleopatra's  Necole.  He  re- 
commended that  Lieutenant  (now  Sir  William) 
Symonds,  R.N.,  who  was  then  harbour-master 
at  Malta,  should  be  charged  with  the  mission, 
a«  he,  Lieutenant  Symonds,  was  an  officer  of 
mat  ability  and  energy,  and  not  far  away  from 
ihc  spot.  The  minister,  rather  captiously  and 
flippantly,  demanded  whether  an  Egyptian 
obelisk  u  London  would  not  be  an  anomaly? 


To  this  the  admiral  rfplied  that  Cleopatra's 
Needle  in  Watcrloo-olacc,  with  "  Nelson  and 
the  Nile"  and  "Aoercrombie  and  Alexan- 
dria," would  be  as  appropriate  a  reminder  for 
posterity  in  London  as  anything  that  coiild  be 
done  by  the  Parisians  in  Paris.  Tlie  conference 
was  abruptly  broken  off  with  these  words  from 
the  minister  : .  "  Oh  !  I  dare  say  Chantrey  wouW 
cut  us  one  in  Aberdeenshire  for  less  money 
than  it  would  cost  to  brmg  the  other  away.'' 
Gonnini  de  Manonconrt,  in  his  Voyage  dans  la 
Haute  et  Basse  Egypte,  predicts  that  Pompe/s 
Pillar  will  only  be  recognised  in  after  ages  as 
the  monument  of  the  French ;  and  for  this 
reason — that  the  names  of  the  soldiers  who  fell 
at  the  glorious  storming  of  Alexandria  were 
engraved  on  the  column  oy  order  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte. 

Since  his  return  to  England,  the  writer  has 
seen  a  copy  of  the  work  of  Admiral  Smyth  to 
which  the  officer  of  the  Bengal  Engineers 
alluded.  It  contains  the  details  of  the  well- 
kuown  exploit  in  connexion  with  Pompey's 
Pillar: 

The  magnificent  column  generallv  called  Pompey's 
Pillar  was  a  severe  puzzle,  since  no  attention  can  bo 
given  to  the  vague  surmises  which  have  been  heaped 
over  its  age,  object,  and  story.  Here  however  it  is, 
a  standing  wonder;  for  though  the  moving  of  so 
stupeudouB  a  block  of  granite — the  largest  mono- 
lithic  column  known  in  the  world — from  the  quarries, 
is  within  conjecture,  yet  the  raising  of  it  to  the  per- 
pendicular is  a  mechanical  mystery — a  mj-stery  still 
further  involved  in  obscurity  on  recollecting  that  so 
vast  a  mass  stands  upon  a  base  little  more  than  five 
feet  square,  the  whole  weight  having  been  discovered 
to  rest  upon  the  fragment  of  an  inverted  obelisk. 
The  shaft — of  the  red  granite  termed  Oriental— is  in 
the  best  style  of  taste  and  workmanship,  and  almost 
everywhere  preserves  its  original  lustre;  but  the 
capital,  of  a  different  granite,  is  without  polish,  and 
comparatively  inferior  in  taste. 

The  principal  interest  which  I  iblt  in  the  matter 
sprang  from  an  illusive  vision,  namely,  that  the 
column  might  possibly  have  been  a  mark  for  the 
north  end  of  the  famous  degree  of  the  meridian 
measured  by  Eratosthenes,  an  effort  as  important 
in  astronomical  and  mathematical  science,  as  the 
Egyptian  monuments  themselves  are  in  archeeology. 
Under  the  influence  of  such  a  notion,  and  as  many  of 
the  points  of  the  survey  which  I  was  carrying  on 
were  of  course  perceivable  from  such  an  elevation,  I 
determined  to  carr}'  up  a  theodolite,  and  reap  a  round 
of  angles  from  its  summit.  As  every  eye  was  upon 
all  our  movements,  1  considered  that  the  occasion 
demanded  the  utmost  smartness  and  promptitude  of 
which  we  were  capable.  Every  preparatory  arrange- 
ment was  therefore  made,  not  only  as  regarded  the 
requisite  materials,  but  also  in  stationing  people  to 
the  several  subdivisions  of  the  undertaking;  and 
both  officers  and  men  engaged  in  the  task  with 
alacrity  and  cheerfulneu. 

In  the  first  place,  a  pair  of  large  paper  kites  were 
made  on  board,  and  the  necessary  ropes  and  hawsers 
carefully  coiled  into  the  boats  ;  and  when  we  were 
all  quite  ready,  I  waited  on  the  Basha  to  obtain  his 
permission  Cur  making  the  ascent  This,  he  kindly 
assured  me,  I  need  not  have  asked;  but  as  I  was 
about  to  plant  marine  sentinels  on  his  ground,  and 
it  was  possible  that  the  crews  of  the  Turkish  fleet 
might  prove  unruly,  I  considered  his  sanc/.ion  a  n«- 
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oeusry  prela4«>  On  his  Highness'  qaestioning  me 
u  to  the  BAfetv  of  the  instmoMiito  during  snch  an 
operation,  I  assared  him  that  the  means  of  ascent 
shoald  be  so  sure,  that  I  should  be  much  gratified  in 
ooddMoling  him  up,  an  iavitittion  whicli  he  declined 
with  hearty  laugiitcr.  On  leaving  the  Serai — trom 
a  window  of  which  I  had  made  a  concerted  signal  to 
the  Adventure — I  walked  through  the  town,  and  on 
the  opposite  side  met  my  boats  landing.  The  two 
kites  were  flying  in  a  moment,  nor  was  it  long  before 
one  of  them  conveyed  a  small  line  exactly  over 
the  capital.  With  this  we  hauled  up  a  rope,  and 
with  the  rope  a  hawser:  a  set  of  shrouds  was  speedily 
formed,  set  up,  and  well  rattled  down ;  and  on  the 
following  morning  I  was  able  to  place  a  very  efficient 
instrument  on  the  summit.  In  the  mean  time,  such 
waa  the  density  or  the  turbaned  crowd,  that  it  ap- 
peared as  if  all  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  city,  and  the 
crews  of  the  fleets,  had  congregated  to  gaze  on  our 
movements  ;  but  titcy  quietly  toed  the  ring  which 
wo  challicd  around  the  piilar,  and  which  wus  paced 
by  our  marines,  with  fixed  bayonets,  assteadily  as  if 
on  their  own  barrack  parade. 

On  descending  when  the  observations  were  com- 
pleted, I  saw  a  young  Sidi  whom  I  hml  known  in 
Tripoli  standing  in  a  group  of  Turkish  officers  ;  and, 
calling  to  him  by  name,  I  invited  him  to  mount  the 
sbroods.  He  at  once  accepted  the  offer,  for  hundreds 
of  eyes  wsre  upon  him;  and,  on  his  gaining  the 
summit,  the  pleased  spectators  saluted  hiui  with  a 
hearty  round  of  shouts.  At  the  request  of  some  of 
the  magnates,  I  allowed  the  rigging  to  stand  two  or 
three  days,  during  which  great  numbers  of  the 
officers  and  seamen  of  the  several  fleets  ascended ; 
and  the  whole  transaction  passed  in  general  con- 
cord. 

Admiral  Smjrth,  howwrer,  was  not  the  fii-st  to 
gain  the  summit  of  Pompey's  Pillar.  The  feat 
was  first  accomplished  for  a  wager  more  than  a 
hundred  years  ago  by  the  skipper  of  an  En£»lish 
merchantman.  He  ascended  oy  means  of  a  kite, 
and  drank  a  bowl  of  punch  on  the  capital !  Tlie 
savans  of  the  French  expedition  mounted  in 
1798  for  scientific  purposes.  Their  ascent  was 
also  acconiplislied  oy  means  of  a  kite.  In  the 
Magasiu  Pittoresc^ue  for  the  year  ISSt,  there 
is  an  accoant  ot  this  ascent,  but  it  adds 
nothing  to  the  infommtion  afforded  in  tlie 
extract  from  Admiral  Smyth's  work.  By 
the  way,  the  writer  of  the  article  gives  our 
coantryraen  the  following  well-merited  "rap  on 
the  knuckles  :" 

"Plus  r^cemment,  quelques  gcntilshommes 
angl'ds  ont  inscrit  leurs  noms  ignores,  eu  lettres 
d'une  longueur  d6mesur^,  vers  le  haut  du  filt 
de  la  colonnc.  C'est  Ik  unc  malheureuse  ha- 
bitude d'une  certaino  classe  do  voyageurs : 
drives  votre  nom  sur  le  roclier  dans  I'espoir  que 
quelque  jour  un  ami  viendra,  s'arr^tera,  surpris 
et  6mu,  et  donnera  des  reveries,  dea  regrets,  dcs 
larmes  k  rotrc  m^moire ;  mais  ne  portez  votre 
main  qu*avec  pltis  de  choix  et  nlus  ae  discretion 
snr  Ics  OBUvrcs  qui  consacrent  ue  grands  noms  ou 
de  grands  souyenhrs :  n'cn  troublcz  pas  la 
maje8t<5,  n'en  briscz  pas  I'tmit^  d'impression,  ne 
cherchez  pas  k  j  consacrer  de  force  votre  indi- 
viduality mconnue ;  respectez  ceux  qui  vien- 
dront  apr^s  vous  an  memo  lieu  flever  Icur  nnie  ; 
hnmiliez  votre  ^oisme  derant  les  monuments 


du  g^nic,  comme  vous  tous  taisez  dans  le  sUencs 
du  temple  sous  la  pens6e  dc  Dicu." 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  do  not  under- 
stand French,  it  may  be  thus  translated  : 

"  Of  late  y  :ars  some  English  gentlemen  have 
inscribed  their  unknown  names,  in  letters  of  inordi- 
nate length,  ou  the  shaft  of  the  pillar.  It  is  an 
unfortunate  habit  of  a  certain  class  of  travellers. 
Write  your  name"  (if  you  please)  "  on  the  rock, 
in  the  hope  that  one  day  a  friend,  should  he  come, 
will  stop,  surprised  and  touched,  and  give 
thoughts,  tears,  and  regrets  in  memory  of  yon. 
But  be  careful  how  you  put  your  hand  on  works 
which  consecrate  great  names  and  great  events, 
and  do  not  disturb  their  majesty.  Do  not  break 
the  unity  of  impression.  Do  not  endeavour,  by 
force,  to  immortalise  upon  them  your  unknown 
individuality.  Respect  those  who  come  after 
you,  on  the  same  place,  to  elevate  their  souls. 
Sacrifice  your  egotism  before  those  monuments 
of  genius,  just  as  you  would  be  silent  amidst  the 
silence  of  the  temple  devoted  to  the  service  of 
God." 

It  is  greatly  to  be  feared,  as  well  as  re- 
gretted, tliat  no  amount  of  remonstrance  will 
ever  detei*  some  people  from  indulging  in. 
this  miserable  propensity,  If  there  be  no 
work  of  art  at  hand  to  deface,  resort  is  had,  with 
a  diamond  ring,  to  the  glass  windows  of  hotels 
and  railway  carriages.  It  is  on  the  sly  that 
they  scratcii  their  vulgar  names  on  them,  for,  if 
detected  in  the  act,  they  are  liable  to  be  made  to 
pay  for  the  panes  they  nave  disfigured.  We  are 
prone  to  lau|:»h  at  the  Americans  For  their  passion 
tor  "  whittling"  with  a  knife.  But  is  it  anything 
like  so  obnoxious  or  so  mischievous  as  this 
scratching  of  names  on  glass  with  a  diamond  ring? 

Is  it  ever  the  intention  of  the  British  go- 
vernment to  bring  to  England  Cleopatra's 
Needle  P  If  it  be  not,  surely  the  suggestion  of 
an  American  merchant,  either  that  it  oe  given 
to  some  other  nation,  or  offered  to  some  first-class 
showman,  ought  to  be  adopted.  Wliy  waste  it, 
or  worse  than  waste  it  ?  Why  sufTer  it  to  lie 
there  and  be  broken  to  pieces,  and  bit  by  bit 
carried  off  to  adorn  the  mantelpieces  or 
drawing-room  tables  of  travellers  who  are  brutal 
enough  and  vulgar  enough  to  hammer  at  itP 
Anytniu^  more  rational  and  more  worthy  of  a 
naval  officer  of  distinction  could  scarcely  be  con- 
ceived than  that  proposal  of  Admiral  Smyf  h,  to 
"  bring  it  home,  and  have  inscribed  on  its  base 
'  Nelson  and  the  Nile,*  '  Abercrombie  and  Alex- 
andria,' " — that  proposal  which  was  met  hj  a 
remark  from  a  British  minister  wliich  any  British 
Workman  would  be  ashamed  of. 

If  it  be  not  the  intention  of  the  British  go- 
vernment to  remove  the  needle,  why  not  inform 
the  present  Pasha  of  Egypt  that  it  is  at  his  dis- 
posal ?  Inhere  can  bo  no  doubt  that  he  would 
immediately  set  his  French  engineers  to  work, 
and  have  it  erected  on  the  spot  where  it  ori- 
ginally stood — the  spot  where  it  fell — and  where 
it  is  now  lying  at  the  mercy  of  vulgar,  sacrilegious 
hands. 

Is  there  no  member  of  the  House  of  Lords 
or  Commons  sufficientlv  interested  in  this  monu- 
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ment  of  antiauity  to  put  a  (question  to  the 
BOTenimcnt  or  tue  day  touclung  its  future 
aestuijr  ? 


A  WISH. 
FAra  tender  flower  sure  art  thou,  Jessamine ! 
Emblem  moat  meet  of  wedded  "Woman's  heart. 
That  through  the  livelong  day  thy  fragrance  storest 
Precious,  within  its  cells :  and  when  at  eve, 
Weary  and  faint,  the  toiler  homeward  hies, 
Cbecrcst  with  stealing  sweets  his  languid  sense : 
Softencst  a  spirit  sullen  grown  with  care 
To  softer  meditation ! 

Such  be  she 
Whose  voice,  if  Heaven  deign  grant  life's  chiefest 

boon. 
Shall  change  my  now  too  solitary  hour ! 


LOIS  THE  WITCH. 

IN  THKEE  PAKTS.      TART  TUE  FIRST. 

In  the  year  1G91,  Lois  Barclay  stood  ou.  a 
little  wooden  pier,  steadying  herself  on  the 
stable  laud,  in  much  the  same  manner  as,  eight" 
or  nine  weeks  ago,  she  had  tried  to  steady  her- 
self on  the  deck  of  the  rocking  ship  which  had 
carried  her  across  from  Old  to  New  England. 
It  seemed  as  stranj^e  now  to  be  on  solid  earth 
as  it  hail  been  not  ioug  ago  to  be  rocked  by  the 
sea,  both  by  day  and  by  night ;  and  the  aspect 
of  the  land  was  equally  strange.  The  forests 
which  showed  in  the  distance  all  round,  and 
which  in  tmth  were  not  very  far  from  the  wooden 
houses  forming  the  town  of  Boston,  were  of 
different  shades  of  green,  and  different,  too,  in 
shape  of  outline  to  those  which  Lois  Barclay 
knew  well  in  her  old  home  in  Warwickshire. 
Uer  heart  sank  a  little  as  s?ie  stood  alone,  wait- 
ing for  the  captain  of  the  good  ship  Redemp- 
tion, the  kind  rough  old  sailor,  who  was  her  only 
known  friend  in  this  unknown  continent.  Gap- 
tain  Holderuesse  was  busy,  however,  as  she  saw, 
and  it  would  nrobably  be  some  time  before  he 
would  be  ready  to  attend  to  her ;  so  Lois  sat 
down  ou  one  of  the  casks  that  lay  about,  and 
wi-apoed  her  grey  duffle  cloak  tight  about  her, 
and  sueltercd  herself  under  her  hood  as  well  as 
might  be  horn  the  piercing  wind,  which  seemed 
to  follow  those  whom  it  had  tyrannised  over  at 
sea  with  a  dogged  wish  of  still  tormenting  them 
on  land.  Very  patiently  did  Lois  sit  there,  al- 
though she  was  weary,  and  shivering  with  cold; 
for  tne  day  was  severe  for  May,  and  the  Re- 
demption, with  store  of  necessaries  and  comforts 
for  the  Puritan  colonists  of  New  England,  was 
the  earliest  ship  that  bad  ventured  across  the 
seas. 

How  could  Lois  help  thinking  of  the  past, 
and  speculating  on  the  future,  as  she  sat  on 
Boston  pier,  at  this  breathing -time  of  her  life  ? 
In  the  dim  sea-mist  wliich  she  gazed  upon  with 
aching  eyes  (filled,  against  her  will,  with  tears 
from  time  to  time),  there  rose  the  little  village 
church  of  Barford  (not  three  miles  from  War- 
wick, you  may  see  it  yet),  where  her  father  liad 
E reached  ever  since  1661,  long  before  she  was 
om.    Her  father  and  mother  both  lay  dead  in 


Barford  churchyard;  and  the  old  low  grey 
church  could  hardly  come  before-  her  vision 
without  her  seeing  the  old  parsonage  too,  the 
cottage  covered  with  Austrian  roses,  and  yellow 
jessamine,  where  she  had  been  born,  sole  child 
of  parents  akeady  long  past  the  prime  of  youtli. 
She  saw  the  path,  not  a  hundred  yards  long, 
from  the  parsonage  to  the  vestry-door :  that  path 
wliich  her  father  trod  daily ;  for  the  vestry  was 
his  study,  and  the  sanctum,  where  he  studied  the 
ponderous  tomes  of  the  fathers,  and  compared 
their  precepts  with  those  of  the  authorities  of 
the  Anglican  Church  of  that  day,  the  day  of  the 
later  Stuarts ;  for  Barford  Parsonage  at  that 
time  scarcely  exceeded  in  size  and  dignity  the 
cottages  by  wliich  it  was  surrounded,  it  only 
contained  three  rooms  on  a  floor,  and  was  only 
two  stories  high.  On  the  first,  or  ground  floor, 
were  the  parlour,  kitcheii;  and  back,  or  working 
kitchen ;  up-stairs,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barclay's  room, 
that  belonging  to  Lois,  and  the  maid-servant's 
room.  If  a  guest  came,  Lois  left  her  own  cham- 
ber, and  shared  old  Cleraence's  bed.  But  those 
days  were  over.  Never  more  should  Lois  see 
father  or  mother  on  earth ;  they  slept,  calm  and 
still,  in  Barford  churchyard,  careless  of  what 
became  of  their  orphan-child,  as  far  as  earthly 
manifestations  of  care  or  love  went.  And 
Clemence  lay  there  too ;   bound  down   in  her 

frassy  grave  by  withers  of  the  briar-rose  which 
lois  iiaa  trained  over  those  three  precious  graves 
before  leaving  England  for  ever. 

There  were  some  who  would  fain  have  kept 
her  there  ;  one  who  swore  in  his  heart  a  great 
oath  unto  the  Lord  that  he  would  seek  her 
sooner  or  later,  if  she  was  still  upon  the  earth. 
But  he  was  the  rich  heir  and  oiilv  son  of  the 
Miller  Lucy,  whose  mill  stood  by  the  Avon-side 
in  the  grassy  Barford  meadows,  and  his  father 
looked  higher  for  him  than  the  penniless  daughter 
of  Parson  Barclay  (so  low  were  parsons  esteemed 
in  those  days  !),  and  the  very  suspicion  of  Hugh 
Lucy's  attachment  to  Lois  Barclay  made  his 
parents  think  it  more  prudent  not  to  offer  the 
orphan  a  home,  although  none  other  of  the 
parishioners  had  the  means,  even  if  they  had 
the  will,  to  do  so. 

So  Lois  swallowed  her  tears  down  till  the 
time  came  for  crying,  and  acted  upon  her 
mother's  words : 

"  Lois,  thy  father  is  dead  of  this  terrible  fever, 
and  I  am  dying.  Nay,  it  is  so,  though  I  am 
easier  from  pain  for  these  few  hours,  tlie  Lord 
be  praised.  The  cruel  men  of  the  Common- 
wealth have  left  thee  very  friendless.  Thy 
father's  only  brother  was  shot  down  at  Edgehill. 
I,  too,  have  a  brother,  though  thou  hast  never 
heard  me  speak  of  him,  for  he  was  a  schismatic, 
and  thy  father  and  he  had  words,  and  he  left  for 
that  new  country  beyond  the  seas  without  ever 
saying  farewell  to  us.  But  Ralph  was  a  kind 
lad  till  he  took  up  these  new-fangled  notions, 
and  for  the  old  days'  sake  he  will  take  thee  in, 
and  love  thee  as  a  child,  and  place  thee  among 
his  children.  Blood  is  thicker  than  water. 
Write  to  him  as  soon  as  I  am  gone — for,  Lois, 
I  am  going — and  I  bless  the  Lord  that  has  letten 
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me  join  my  hosband  a^n  so  soou."  (Such  was 
tlie  selfislincss  of  conjugal  love ;  slic  tlioudit 
little  of  Lois's  desolation  in  comparison  with  ucr 
rejoicing  over  her  speedy  reunion  with  her  dead 
husband!)  "Write  to  thine  uncle,  Ralph 
Hicksoii,  Salem,  New  England  (put  it  down, 
child,  on  thy  tablets),  and  say  that  I,  Henrietta 
Barclay,  charge  him,  for  the  sake  of  all  he  holds 
dear  in  heaven  or  on  earth,  for  his  salvation's 
sake,  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  the  old  home  at 
Lester-bridge,  for  the  sake  of  the  father  and 
mother  that  gave  us  birth,  as  well  as  for  the 
sake  of  the  six  little  children  who  lie  dead  be- 
tween him  and  me,  that  he  take  thee  into  his 
home  as  if  thou  wert  his  own  ilcsh  and  blood, 
as  indeed  thou  art.  He  has  a  wife  and  children 
of  his  own,  and  no  one  need  fear  having  thee, 
my  Lois,  my  darling,  my  baby,  among  his  nousc- 
hold.  Oh,  Lois,  would  that  thou  wert  dying 
with  me !  The  thought  of  thee  makes  death 
sore  !"  Lois  comforted  her  mother  more  than 
herself,  poor  child,  by  promises  to  obey  licr 
dying  wishes  to  the  letter,  and  by  expressing 
hopes  she  dared  not  feel  of  her  uncle  s  kind- 
ness. 

"Promise  me" — the  dying  woman's  breath 
came  harder  and  harder — "  that  thou  wilt  go  at 
once.  The  money  our  goods  will  bring — the 
letter  thy  father  wrote  to  Captain  Hol^^erucsse, 
his  old  schoolfellow — thou  knowest  all  I  would 
say — my  Lois,  God  bless  thee  !" 

Solemnly  did  Lois  promise ;  strictly  she  kept 
her  word.  II  was  all  the  more  easy,  for  Hugh 
Lucy  met  lier,  and  told  her,  in  one  great  burst 
of  love,  of  his  passionate  attachment,  his  vehe- 
ment struggles  with  his  father,  his  impotence  at 
present,  his  hopes  and  resolves  for  tnc  future. 
And  intermingled  witii  all  this  came  such  out- 
rageous threats  and  expressions  of  uncontrolled 
Tcnemence,  that  Lois  felt  that  in  Baiford  she 
must  not  linger  to  be  a  cause  of  desperate  quar- 
rel between  father  and  son,  while  her  absence 
might  soften  down  matters  so  that  either  the 
rich  old  miller  might  relent,  or — and  her  heart 
ached  to  think  of  the  other  possibility — Hugh's 
love  might  cool,  and  the  dear  playfeUow  of  lier 
childhood  might  learn  to  forget.  If  not — if 
Hugh  were  to  be  trusted  in  one  tithe  of  what  he 
saif— Grod  might  permit  liim  to  fulfil  his  resolve 
of  coming  to  seek  iicr  out  before  many  years 
were  out.  It  was  all  in  Crod's  hands,  and  that 
was  best,  thought  Lois  Barclay. 

She  was  roused  out  of  her  trance  of  recollec- 
tions by  Captain  Holdcruesse,  who,  having  done 
all  that  was  necessary  in  the  way  of  orders  and 
directions  to  his  mate,  now  came  up  to  her,  and, 
praising  her  for  her  quiet  patience,  he  told  her 
that  he  would  now  take  her  to  the  Widow 
Smith's,  a  decent  kind  of  house,  where  he  and 
many  other  sailors  of  the  better  order  were  in  the 
habit  of  lodging  during  their  stay  on  tlie  New  Eng- 
land shores.  Widow  Smith,  he  said,  had  a  parlour 
for  herself  and  her  daughters,  in  whicli  Lois 
might  sit,  while  he  went  aoout  the  business  that 
he  had  before  told  her  would  detain  him  in 
Boston  for  a  day  or  two  before  he  could  accom- 
pany her  to  her  uncle's  at  Salem.    All  this  had 


been  to  a  certain  degree  arranged  on  shipboard ; 
but  Captain  Holdernessc,  for  want  of  anything 
else  that  he  could  think  of  to  talk  about,  re- 
capitulated it  as  he  and  Lois  walked  along.  It 
was  liis  way  of  showing  sympatliy  with  the  emo- 
tion that  made  her  grey  eyes  full  of  tears,  as  she 
started  up  from  the  pier  at  the  sound  of  his  voice. 
In  his  heart  he  said, "  Poor  wench  !  poor  wench  ! 
it's  a  strange  land  to  her,  and  they  are  all  strange 
folks,  and  I  reckon  she  will  be  feeling  desolate. 
I'll  try  and  cheer  her  up."  So  he  talked  on 
about  hard  facts  connected  with  the  life  tliat  lay 
before  her  until  they  reached  Widow  Smith's, 
and  perhaps  Lois  was  more  brightened  by  this 
style  of  conversation,  and  the  new  ideas  it  pre- 
sented to  her,  than  she  would  have  been  by  the 
tenderest  woman's  sympathy. 

"  They  are  a  queer  set,  these  New  Englanders," 
said  Captain  Holdernessc.  "  They  are  rare  chaps 
for  praying  ;  down  on  their  knees  at  every  turn 
of  tncir  liJc.  Folk  are  none  so  busy  in  a  new 
country,  else  they  would  have  to  pray  like  me, 
with  a  'Yo-hoy  1'  on  ea«h  side  of  my  prayers,  and 
a  rope  cutting  like  fire  through  my  liand.  Yon 
pilot  was  for  calling  xis  all  to  thanksgiving  for  a 

food  voyage,  and  lucky  escape  from  the  pirates ; 
ut  I  said  I  always  put  up  my  thanks  on  dry 
land  after  I  had  got  my  ship  into  harbour.  The 
French  colonists,  too,  are  vowing  Tengecincc 
for  the  expedition  against  Canada,  and  the 
people  here  are  raging  like  heathens — at  least, 
as  like  as  godly  folk  can  be — for  the  loss  oi" 
their  charter.  All  that  is  the  news  the  pilot 
told  me ;  for,  for  all  he  wanted  us  to  be  thanks- 
giving instead  of  easting  the  lead,  he  was  as 
down  in  the  mouth  as  could  be  about  the  state 
of  the  country.  But  here  wc  arc  at  Widow 
Smith's !  Now,  cheer  up,  and  show  the  godly  a 
pretty  smiling  Warwickshire  lass  1" 
Anybody  would  have  smiled  at  Widow  Smith's 

freeting.  She  was  a  comely,  motherly  womai}, 
ressed  in  the  primmest  fashion  in  vogue  twenty 
years  before,  in  England,  among  the  class  to 
which  she  belonged.  But,  somehow,  her  pleasant 
face  gave  the  lie  to  her  dress  ;  were  it  as  brown 
and  sober-coloured  as  could  be,  folk  remembered 
it  bright  and  cheerful,  because  it  was  a  part  of 
Widow  Smith  herself. 

She  kissed  Lois  on  both  cheeks  before  she 
rightly  understood  who  the  stranger  maiden 
was ;  oidy  because  she  was  a  stranger,  and  looked 
sad  and  forlorn ;  and  then  she  kissed  her  again 
because  Captain  Holdernessc  commended  her 
to  the  widow's  good  offices.  And  so  she  led 
Lois  by  the  hand  into  her  rough,  substantial 
log-house,  ov(jr  the  door  of  which  hung  a  great 
bough  of  a  tree,  by  way  of  sign  of  entertainment 
for  man  and  horse,  let  not  all  men  were  re- 
ceived by  Widow  Smith.  To  some  she  could  be 
as  cold  and  reserved  as  need  be,  deaf  to  all  in- 
quiries save  one — wherc  else  they  could  find  ac- 
commodation ?  To  this  auestion  she  would  give 
a  ready  answer,  and  speed  the  unwelcome  guest 
on  his  way.  Widow  Smith  was  guided  in  these 
matters  by  instinct ;  one  glance  at  a  mau's  face 
told  her  wnether  or  not  sue  chose  to  have  him 
as  an  inmate  of  the  same  house  as  her  daughters ; 
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aud  her  promptness  of  decision  in  these  matters, 
gave  her  manner  a  kind  of  authority  which  no 
one  liked  to  disobey,  especially  as  she  had  stal- 
wai-t  ueij^hboura  vnthin  call  to  back  her  if  her 
assumed  deafness  in  the  first  instance,  and  her 
voice  and  gesture  in  the  second,  were  not  enouf»h 
to  give  the  would-be  guest  his  dismissal.  Widow 
Smith  chose  her  customers  merely  by  their  phy- 
sical aspect ;  not  one  whit  with  regard  to  their 
apparent  worldly  circumstances.  Those  who 
had  been  staying  at  her  house  once  always 
came  again,  for  she  had  the  knack  of  making 
every  one  beneath  her  roof  comfortable  and 
at  his  ease.  Her  daughters.  Prudence  and 
Hester,  had  somewhat  of  their  mother's  gifts, 
but  not  in  such  perfection.  They  reasoned  a 
little  upon  a  stranger's  appearance,  instead  of 
knowing  at  the  first  moment  whether  they  liked 
him  or  no ;  they  noticed  the  indications  of  his 
clothes,  the  quality  and  cut  thereof,  as  telling 
somewhat  of  uis  station  in  society;  they  were 
more  reserved,  they  hesitated  more  than  their 
mother ;  they  had  not  her  prompt  authority,  her 
happy  power.  Their  bread  was  not  so  "light, 
their  cream  went  sometimes  to  sleep  when  it 
should  have  been  turning  into  butter,  their 
hams  were  not  always  "just  like  the  hams  of 
the  old  country,"  as  their  mother's  were  in- 
variably pronounced  to  be  ;  yet  they  were  good, 
orderly,  kmdly  girls,  and  rose  and  greeted  Lois 
with  a  friendly  shake  of  the  hand,  as  their 
mother,  with  her  arm  round  the  stranger's  waist, 
led  her  into  the  private  room  which  she  called 
her  parlour.  The  aspect  of  this  room  was 
strange  in  the  English  girl's  eyes.  The  logs  of 
which  the  house  was  ouilt  showed  here  and 
there  through  the  mud  plaster,  although  be- 
fore both  plaster  and  logs  were  hung  tlic  skins 
of  many  curious  animrils, — skins  presented  to 
the  widow  by  many  a  trader  of  her  acquaintance, 
just  as  her  sailor  guests  brought  her  another 
description  of  gift — shells,  strings  of  wampum- 
beads,  sea-birds'  eggs,  and  presents  from  the  old 
country.  The  room  was  more  like  a  small 
museum  of  natural  history  of  these  days  than 
a  parlour ;  and  it  had  a  strange,  peculiar,  but 
not  unpleasant  smell  about  it,  neutralised  in 
some  degree  by  the  smoke  from  the  enormous 
trunk  of  pinewood  which  smoiddered  on  the 
hearth.  The  instant  their  mother  told  them 
tnat  Captain  Holderncssewas  in  the  outer  room, 
the  girls  began  putting  away  theii-  spmning- 
wheel,  and  knitting-needles,  and  preparing  for  a 
meal  of  some  kind ;  what  meat,  Lois,  sitting 
there  and  unconsciously  watching,  could  hardly 
tell.  First,  dough  was  set  to  rise  for  cakes, 
then  came  out  of  a  comer  cupboard — a  present 
from  England — an  enormous  square  bottle  of  a 
cordial  called  Groldcn  Wasser ;  next,  a  mill  for 
grinding  chocolate — a  rare  unusual  treat  any- 
where at  that  time ;  then  a  great  Cheshire 
cheese.  Three  venison  steaks  were  cut  ready  for 
broiling,  fat  cold  pork  sliced  up  and  treacle 
poured  over  it,  a  great  pie  something  like  a 
mincc-pie,  but  which  the  daughters  spoke  of 
with  honour  as  the  "  punken-pie,"  fresh  and 
salt-fish  brandered,  oysters  coolced   in  various 


ways.  Lois  wondered  where  would  be  tlic  end  of 
the  provisions  for  hospitably  receiving  the 
strangers  from  the  old  country.  At  length 
everything  was  placed  on  the  table,  the  hot  food 
smoking ;  but  all  was  cool,  not  to  say  cold,  be- 
fore Elder  Hawkins  (an  old  neighbour  of  much 
repute  and  standing,  who  had  been  invited  in  by 
Widow  Smith  to  near  the  news)  had  flnished 
his  grace,  into  which  was  embodied  thanksrivings 
for  the  past  and  prayers  for  the  future  lives  of 
every  individual  present,  adapted  to  their  several 
cases  as  far  as  the  elder  could  guess  at  them 
from  appearances.  This  grace  might  not  have 
ended  so  soon  as  it  did  had  it  not  been  for  the 
somewhat  impatient  drumming  of  his  knife- 
handle  on  the  table  with  which  Captain  Hol- 
dernesse  accompanied  the  latter  half  of  the 
elder's  words. 

When  they  first  sat  down  to  their  meal,  all 
were  too  hungry  for  much  talking ;  but  as  their 
appetites  diminished  their  curiosity  increased, 
and  there  was  much  to  be  told  and  heard  on 
both  sides.  With  all  the  English  intelligence 
Lois  was,  of  course,  well  acquainted ;  but  she 
listened  with  natural  attention  to  all  that  was 
said  about  the  new  country,  the  new  people 
among  whom  she  had  come  to  live.  Her  father 
had  been  a  Jacobite,  as  the  adherents  of  the 
Stuarts  were  beginning  at  this  time  to  be  called. 
His  father,  again,  had  been  a  follower  of  Arch- 
bishop Laud ;  so  Lois  had  hitherto  heard  little 
of  the  conversation,  and  seen  little  of  the  Avays 
of  the  Puritans.  Elder  Hawkins  was  one  of  tne 
strictest  of  the  strict,  and  evidently  his  presence 
kept  the  two  daughters  of  the  house  considerably 
in  awe.  But  the  widow  herself  was  a  privileged 
pei-son;  her  known  goodness  of  heart  ^he 
effects  of  whicli  had  been  experienced  by  many) 
gave  her  the  liberty  of  speecli  which  wjis  tacitly 
denied  to  many,  under  penalty  of  being  esteemed 
un^dly  if  they  infringed  certain  conventional 
limits.  And  (japtain  Holdemesse  and  his  mate 
spoke  out  their  minds,  let  who  would  be  present. 
So  that  on  this  first  landing  in  New  England,  Lois 
was,  as  it  were,  gently  let  down  into  the  midst 
of  the  Puritan  peculiarities,  and  yet  they  were 
sufiicient  to  make  her  feel  very  lonely  and  strange. 

The  first  subject  of  conversation  was  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  colony — Lois  soon  found  out  that 
— although  at  the  beginning  she  was  not  a  little 
perplexea  by  the  frequent  reference  to  names  of 
places  which  she  naturally  associated  with  the 
old  country.  Widow  Smith  was  speaking: 
"  In  county  of  Essex  the  folk  are  ordered  to 
keep  four  scouts,  or  companies  of  minute-men ; 
six  persons  in  each  company ;  to  be  on  the  look- 
out for  the  wild  Indians,  who  arc  for  ever 
stirring  about  in  the  woods,  stealthy  brutes  as 
they  are !  I  am  sure  I  got  such  a  fright 
the  first  harvest-time  after  I  came  over  to  New 
England,  I  go  on  dreaming,  now  near  twenty 
years  after Lothrop's  business,  of  painted  Indians, 
with  their  shaven  scalps  and  their  war-streaks, 
lurking  behind  the  trees,  and  coming  nearer  and 
nearer  with  their  noiseless  steps." 

"  Yes,"  broke  in  one  of  her  daughters,  "  and, 
mother,  don't  you  remember  how  Hannah  Benson 
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told  ns  lio\r  her  hxisbaud  had  cat  down  every 
tree  near  his  house  at  Deerbrook,  iu  order  that 
no  one  mii^ht  come  near  him,  under  cover ;  and 
how  one  evening  she  was  a  sitting  in  the  twi- 
liglit,  when  all  her  familj  were  gone  to  bed,  and 
her  husband  gone  off  to  Plymouth  on  business, 
and  she  saw  a  log  of  wood,  just  like  a  trmik  of 
a  felled  tree  lying  in  the  snadow,  and  thought 
nothing  of  it,  till,  on  looking  again  a  while  after, 
she  fancied  it  was  come  a  bit  nearer  to  the 
house,  and  how  her  heart  turned  sick  with 
fright,  and  how  she  dared  not  stir  at  first,  but 
shut  lier  cjes  while  she  comited  a  hundred,  and 
looked  again,  and  the  shadow  was  deeper,  but  she 
could  see  tlmt  the  logwas  nearer;  so  she  ran  in  and 
bolted  the  door,  and  went  up  to  where  her  eldest 
lad  lay.  It  was  Elijah,  and  he  *as  but  sixteen  then ; 
but  he  rose  up  at  his  mother's  words,  aud  took  his 
father's  long  duck-gun  down,  and  be  tried  the 
loading,  and  spoke  for  the  first  time  to  put  up  a 
prayer  that  God  would  give  his  aim  good 
guidanee,  and  went  to  a  window  that  gave  upon 
Che  side  where  the  log  lay,  and  fired,  and  no  one 
dared  to  look  what  came  of  it,  but  all  the  house- 
hold read  the  Scriptures,  and  prayed  the  whole 
night  long  till  morning  came,  and  showed  a  long 
stream  of  blood  lying  on  the  grass  close  by  the 
log,  which  the  full  sunlight  showed  to  be  no  log 
at  all,  but  just  a  Red  Lidian  covered  with  bark, 
and  painted  most  skilfully,  with  his  war-knife 
by  his  side." 

All  were  breathless  with  listening,  though  to 
most  the  story,  or  such  like  it,  were  fanmiar. 
Then  another  took  up  the  tale  of  horror : 

"  And  the  pirates  Lave  been  down  at  Marble- 
head  since  you  were  here.  Captain  Holdemesse. 
'Twas  only  the  last  winter  they  landed,  French 
Papist  pirates,  and  the  people  kept  close  within 
their  houses,  for  thev  knew  not  what  would 
come  of  it ;  and  they  dragged  folk  ashore.  There 
was  one  woman  among  those  folk — prisoners 
from  some  vessel,  douotless — and  the  pirates 
took  them  by  force  to  the  inland  marsh ;  and 
the  Marblehead  folk  kept  still  aud  quiet,  every 
gun  loaded,  and  every  ear  on  the  watch,  for  who 
knew  but  what  the  wild  sea-robbers  mi^ht  take 
a  turn  on  land  next;  and  in  the  dead  of  the 
night  they  beard  a  woman's  loud  and  pitiful 
outcry  from  the  marsh,  '  Lord  Jesu !  have  mercy 
on  me !  Save  me  from  the  power  of  man,  O 
Lord  Jesu  I'  And  the  blood  of  all  who  heard  the 
err  ran  cold  with  terror,  till  old  Nance  Hickson, 
wno  had  been  stone-deaf  and  bedridden  for 
years,  stood  up  in  the  midst  of  the  folk  all 
gathered  together  in  her  grandson's  house,  aud 
said  that  as  they,  the  dwellers  in  Marblehead,  had 
not  had  brave  hearts  or  faith  enough  to  go  and 
succour  the  helpless,  that  cry  of  a  dying  woman 
should  be  iu  their  ears,  and  in  their  children's 
ears,  till  the  end  of  the  world.  And  Nance 
dropped  down  dead  as  soon  as  she  had  made  an 
end  of  speaking,  and  the  pirates  set  sail  from 
Marblehead  at  morning  dawn ;  but  the  folk 
there  hear  the  cry  still,  shrill  and  pitiful,  from  the 
waste  marshes,  '  Lord  Jesu !  have  mercv  on  me ! 
Save  me  from  the  power  of  man,  O  Lord  ^esu !'  " 

••  And  by  token,"  said  Elder  Hawkins's  deep 


bass  voice,  speaking  with  the  strong  nasal  twang 
of  the  l*uritans  (who,  says  Butler, 

Blasphemed  custard  through  the  nose), 

"godly  Mr.  Noves  ordained  a  fast  at  Marble- 
head, and  preached  a  soul-stirring  discourse  on 
the  words,  '  Liasmuch  as  ye  did  it  not  unto  the 
least  of  these  little  ones,  ye  did  it  not  unto  me.' 
But  it  has  been  borne  in  upon  me  at  times  whe- 
ther the  whole  vision  of  the  pirates  and  the  cir 
of  the  woman  was  not  a  device  of  Satan's  to  sift 
the  Marblehead  folk,  and  see  what  fruit  their 
doctrine  bore,  and  so  to  condemn  them  m  the 
sight  of  the  Lord.  If  it  were  so,  the  enemy 
had  a  great  triumph,  for  assuredly  it  was  no  part 
of  Cliristiau  men  to  leave  a  helpless  woman  un- 
aided in  her  sore  distress." 

"But,  Elder,"  said  Widow  Smith,  "it  was 
no  vision  ;  they  were  real  living  men  who  went 
ashore,  men  who  broke  down  branches  and  left 
their  footmarks  on  the  ground." 

"  As  for  tliat  matter,  Satan  hath  many  powers, 
and  if  it  be  the  day  when  he  is  permitted  to  go 
about  like  a  roaring  lion,  he  will  not  stick  at 
trifles,  but  make  his  work  complete.  I  tell  you 
many  men  are  spiritual  enemies  in  visible  forms, 
permitted  to  roam  about  the  waste  places 
of  the  earth.  I  myself  believe  that  these 
lied  Indians  are  indeed  the  evil  creatures  of 
whom  we  read  in  Holy  Scripture ;  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  they  are  in  league  with  those 
abominable  Papists,  the  French  people  in 
Canada.  I  have  heard  tell  that  the  Frencji  pay 
the  Indians  so  much  gold  for  every  dozen  scalps 
off  Englishmen's  heaos." 

"Pretty  cheerful  talk  this,"  said  Captain 
Holdemesse  to  Lois,  perceiving  her  blanched 
cheek  and  terror-stricken  mien.  "Thou  art 
thinking  that  thou  hadst  better  have  stayed  at 
Barford,  I'll  answer  for  it,  wench.  But  the 
devil  is  not  so  black  as  he  is  painted." 

"Ho!  there  again!"  said  Elder  Hawkins. 
"  The  devil  is  nainted,  it  hath  been  said  so  from 
old  times ;  ana  are  not  these  Indians  painted, 
even  like  unto  their  father  P" 

"  But  is  it  all  true  ?"  asked  Lois,  aside,  of 
Captain  Holdemesse,  letting  the  elder  hold 
forth  unheeded  by  her,  though  listened  to,  how- 
ever, with  the  utmost  reverence  by  the  two 
daughters  of  the  house. 

"  My  wench,"  said  the  old  sailor,  "  thou  hast 
come  to  a  country  where  there  are  many  perils 
both  from  land  ana  from  sea.  The  Indians  bate 
the  white  men.  Whether  other  white  men" 
(meaning  the  French  away  to  the  north)  "have 
houudeaon  the  savages,  or  whether  the  EngUsh 
have  taken  their  huids  and  hunting-grounds 
without  due  rceomi)ense,  aud  so  raised  the  cruel 
vengeance  of  the  wild  creatures — who  knows  P 
But  it  is  true  that  it  is  not  safe  to  go  far  into 
the  woods  for  fear  of  the  lurking  painted 
savages ;  nor  has  it  been  safe  to  build  a  dwelling 
far  from  a  settlement;  and  it  takes  a  brave 
heart  to  make  a  journey  from  one  town  to 
another,  aud  folk  do  say  the  Indian  creatures 
rise  up  out  of  the  very  ground  to  waylay  the 
EngUslt ;  and  then  others  affirm  they  are  all  in 
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league  with  Satan  to  affright  the  Christians  out 
of  the  hcathea  country  over  which  he  has  reigned 
80  long.  Then,  again,  the  sca-shorc  is  infested 
bj  pirates,  the  scum  of  all  nations :  they  land, 
ancl  plunder,  and  ravage,  and  burn,  and  aestrojf. 
J?olk  get  affrighted  oi  the  real  dangers,  and  in 
their  fright  imagine,  perchance,  dangers  that  are 
not.  But  who  knows  ?  Holy  Scripture  speaks 
of  witches  and  wizards,  and  of  the  power  of  the 
Evil  One  in  desert  places ;  and  even  in  the  old 
country  we  have  heard  tell  of  those  who  have 
sold  their  souls  for  ever  for  the  little  power  they 
get  for  a  few  years  on  cai-th." 

By  this  time  the  whole  table  was  silent,  lis- 
tening to  the  captain;  it  was  just  one  of  those 
chance  silences  that  sometimes  occur,  without 
any  apparent  reason,  and  often  ^Tithout  any 
apparent  consequence.  But  all  present  had 
reason,  before  many  months  had  passed  over,  to 
remember  the  words  which  Lois  spoke  in  an- 
swer, although  her  voice  was  low,  and  she  only 
thought,  in  the  interest  of  the  moment,  of  being 
heard  by  her  old  friend  the  captain. 

"  They  are  fearful  creatures,  the  witches !  and 
yet  I  am  sorry  for  the  poor  old  women,  whilst  I 
dread  them.  We  had  one  in  Barford  when  I  was 
a  little  child.  No  one  knew  whence  she  came,  but 
she  settled  herself  down  in  a  mud-hut  by  the  com- 
mon side  ;  and  there  she  lived,  she  and  her  cat." 
(At  the  mention  of  the  cat.  Elder  Hawkins  shook 
his  head  long  and  gloomily.)  "  No  one  knew  how- 
she  lived,  if  it  were  not  on  nettles  and  scraps  of 
oatmeal  and  such-like  food  given  her  more  for 
fear  than  for  pity.  She  went  double,  always 
talking  and  muttering  to  hei-self.  Folk  said  slie 
snarea  birds  and  rabbits  in  the  tliicket  tiiat 
came  down  to  her  hovel.  How  it  came  to  pass 
I  cannot  say,  but  many  a  one  fell  sick  in  the 
village,  and  much  cattle  died  one  spring  when  I 
was  about  four  years  old.  I  never  heard  much 
about  it,  for  my  father  said  it  was  ill  talking 
about  such  things ;  I  only  know  I  got  a  sick 
fright  one  afternoon  when  the  maid  had  gone 
out  for  milk  and  had  taken  me  with  her,  and  we 
were  passing  a  meadow  where  the  Avon,  circling, 
makes  a  deep  round  pool,  and  there  was  a  crowd 
of  folk,  all  still — and  a  still,  breathless  crowd 
stakes  the  heart  beat  worse  than  a  shouting, 
noisy  one.  They  were  all  gazing  towards  the 
water,  and  tlie  maid  held  me  up  in  her  arms 
to  see  the  sight  above  the  shoulders  of  the 
people ;  and  I  saw  old  Hannah  in  the  water,  her 

frey  hair  all  streaming  down  her  shoulders,  and 
er  face  bloody  and  black  with  the  stones  and  the 
mud  they  had  been  throwing  at  licr,  and  her  cat 
tied  round  her  neck.  I  hid  my  face,  I  know,,  as 
soon  as  I  saw  the  fearsome  sij^ht,  for  her  eyes  met 
mine  as  they  were  glaring  with  fury — poor,  help- 
less, baited  creature ! — and  she  caught  the  sight 
of  me,  and  cried  out,  '  Parson's  wench,  parson's 
wench,  yonder,  in  thy  nurse's  arms,  thy  aad  hath 
never  tried  for  to  save  me,  and  none  shall  save 
thee  wlicu  thou  art  brought  up  for  a  witch.' 
Oil!  the  words  rang  in  my  ears  when  I  was 
dropping  asleep  for  years  after.  I  used  to  dream 
that  1  was  in  that  pond,  all  men  hatmg  me  with 
tueir  eyes  because  I  was  a  witch ;  and,  at  times, 


her  black  cat  used  to  seem  living  again,  and 
say  over  those  dreadful  words." 

Lois  stopped ;  the  two  daughters  looked  at 
her  excitement  with  a  kind  of  shrinkiT-.g  surprise, 
for  the  tears  were  in  her  eyes.  Elder  Hawkins 
shook  his  head,  and  muttered  texts  from  Scrip- 
ture ;  but  cheerful  Widow  Smith,  not  liking  the 
gloomy  turn  of  the  conversation,  tried  to  give  it 
a  lighter  cast  by  saying,  "  And  1  don't  douot  but 
what  the  parson's  bonny  lass  has  bewitched 
many  a  one  since  with  her  dimples  and  her 
pleasant  ways — eh,  Captain  Holdernesse  ?  It's 
you  must  tell  us  tales  of  this  young  lass's  doings 
in  England." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  tbe  captain,  "  there's  one 
under  her  charms  in  Warwickshire  who  will 
never  get  the  better  of  it,  I'm  thinking." 

Elder  Haw^kins  rose  to  speak ;  he  stoiod  leaning 
on  his  hands,  which  were  placed  on  the  table  : 
"  Brethren,"  said  he,  "  I  must  upbraid  you  if 
ye  speak  lightly ;  charms  and  witchcraft  are 
evil  things.  1  trust  this  maiden  hath  had  nothing 
to  do  with  them,  even  in  thought.  But  my  mind 
missives  me  at  her  story.  The  hellish  witch 
might  have  power  from  Satan  to  infect  her 
mind,  she  being  yet  a  child,  with  the  deadly  sin. 
Instead  of  vain  talking,  I  call  upon  you  all  to 
join  with  me  in  prayer  for  this  stranger  in  our 
land,  that  her  lieart  may  be  puigea  from  all 
iniquity.     Let  us  pray." 

"  Come,  there's  no  harm  in  that,"  said  the 
ca])tain ;  "  but.  Elder  Hawkins,  when  you  are 
at  work,  just  pray  for  us  all,  for  I  am  afeard  there 
be  some  of  us  need  purging  from  iniquity  a  ^ood 
deal  more  than  Lois  Barclay,  and  a  prayer  for  a 
man  never  does  mischief." 

Captain  Holdernesse  had  business  in  Boston 
which  detained  him  there  for  a  couple  of  days, 
and  during  that  time  Lois  remained  with  the 
Widow  Smith,  seeing  what  was  to  be  seen  of 
the  «cw  land  that  contained  her  future  home. 
The  letter  of  her  dying  mother  was  sent  off  to 
Salem,  meanwhile,  by  a  traveller  going  thither, 
in  order  to  prepare  lier  Uncle  Ralph  Hickson 
for  his  niece  s  coming  as  soon  as  Captain  Holder- 
nesse could  find  leisure  to  take  her  ;  for  he  con- 
sidered her  given  into  his  own  personal  charge 
until  he  could  consign  her  to  her  uncle's 
care.  When  the  time  came  for  going  to  Salem, 
Lois  felt  very  sad  at  leaving  tiie  kindly  woman 
under  whose  roof  she  had  been  staying,  and 
looked  back  as  long  as  she  could  see  anything  of 
Widow  Smith's  dwelling.  She  was  packed  into 
a  rough  kind  of  country  cart  which  just  held  her 
and  Captain  Holdernesse  beside  the  driver. 
There  was  a  basket  of  provisions  under  their  feet, 
and  behind  them  hung  a  bag  of  provender  for 
the  horse ;  for  it  was  a  good  day's  journey  to 
Salem,  and  the  road  was  reputed  so  dangerous 
that  it  was  ill  tarrying  a  minute  longer  than 
necessary  for  refreshment.  English  roads  were 
bad  enough  at  that  period  ana  for  long  after, 
but  in  America  the  way  was  simply  the  cleared 
ground  of  the  forest ;  the  stumps  of  the  felled 
trees  still  remaining  in  the  direct  line,  forming 
obstacles,  which  it  required  the  most  careful 
driving  to  avoid ;  and  in  the  hollows,  where  the 
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ground  was  swampy,  the  piilny  nature  of  it  was 
obviated  by  logs  of  wood  laid  across  the  boggy 
part.  The  deep  green  forest,  tangled  into  heavy 
daxkness  even  thus  early  in  the  year,  came 
within  a  few  yards  of  tlie  road  all  the  way, 
although  efforts  were  regularly  made  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  neighbouring  settlements  to 
keep  a  certain  space  clear  on  each  side  for  fear 
of  tiie  lurking  Indians,  who  might  otiierwise 
come  upon  tliefn  unawares.  The  cncs  of  strange 
birds,  the  unwonted  colour  of  some  of  them,  all 
suggested  to  the  imaginative  or  unaccustomed 
tra^ller  the  idea  of  war-whoops  and  painted 
deadly  enemies.  But  at  last  they  drew  near  to 
Salem,  which  rivalled  Boston  in  size  in  those 
days,  and  boasted  the  name  of  one  or  two  streets, 
although  to  an  English  eye  they  looked  rather 
more  like  irregularly  built  houses,  clustered  round 
the  meeting-house,  or  rather  one  of  the  meeting- 
houses, for  a  second  was  in  process  of  building. 
The  whole  place  was  sunounded  with  two  circles 
of  stockades  ;  between  the  two  were  the  gardens 
and  grazing  ground  for  those  who  dreaded  their 
cattle  stniyiiig  into  the  woods,  and  the  con- 
sequent danger  of  reclaiming  them. 

The  lad  who  drove  them  flogged  his  spent 
horse  into  a  trot  as  they  went  through  Salem 
to  Ralph  Hickson's  house.  It  was  evening,  the 
leisure  time  for  the  inhabitants,  and  their 
children  were  at  play  before  the  houses.  Lois 
was  struck  by  the  beauty  of  one  wee  toddling 
child,  and  turned  to  look  after  il ;  it  caught  its 
little  foot  in  a  stump  of  wood,  and  fell  with  a 
cry  that  brought  the  mother  out  in  affright.  As 
she  ran  out,  her  eye  caught  Lois's  anxious  gaze, 
although  the  noise  of  the  heavy  wheels  drowned 
the  sound  of  her  words  of  inquiry  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  hurt  the  child  had  received.  Nor 
had  Lois  time  to  think  long  upon  the  matter,  for 
the  instnut  after,  the  horse  was  pulled  up  at  the 
door  of  a  good,  square,  substautiiil,  wooden 
house,  plastered  over  into  a  creamy  white, 
perhaps  as  handsome  a  house  as  any  in  Salem ; 
and  there  she  M'as  told  by  the  driver  that  her 
uncle,  Ralph  Hiekson,  lived.  In  the  flurry  of 
the  moment  she  did  not  notice,  but  Captain  Hol- 
demesse  did,  that  no  one  came  out  at  the  un- 
wonted sound  of  wheels,  to  receive  and  welcome 
her.  She  was  lifted  down  by  the  old  sailor,  and 
led  into  a  large  room,  almost  like  the  hall  of 
some  English  manor-house  as  to  size.  A  tall, 
gaunt  young  man  of  three  or  four  and  twenty 
sat  on  a  bench  bv  one  of  the  windows,  reading 
a  great  folio  by  the  fading  light  of  day.  He  did 
not  rise  when  they  came  in,  but  looked  at  them 
with  surprise,  no  gleam  of  intelligence  coming 
into  his  stern,  dark  face.  There  was  no  woman 
in  the  house-place.  Captain  lloldernesse  paused 
a  moment,  aud  then  said : 

"  Is  this  house  Ralph  Hickson's  ?" 

"  It  is,"  said  the  young  man,  in  a  slow,  deep 
voice.     But  he  added  no  word  further. 

"  This  is  his  niece,  Lois  Barclay,"  said  the 
captain,  taking  the  girl's  arm,  and  pushing  her 
forwjyds  Tne  young  man  looked  at  her 
steadily  and  gravely  for  a  minute ;  then  rose, 
and  carefully   marking  the  page  in   the  foliu 


which  hitherto  had  lain  open  upon  his  knee, 
said,  still  in  the  same  heavy,  indiflerent  manner, 
"  I  will  call  my  mother,  she  will  know." 

He  opened  a  door  which  looked  into  a  warm 
bright  kitchen,  ruddy  with  the  light  of  the  fire 
over  wliich  three  women  were  apparently  en- 
gaged in  cooking  something,  while  a  fourth,  an 
old  Indian  woman,  of  a  greenish  brown  colour, 
shrivelled  up  and  bent  with  apparent  age,  moved 
backwards  and  forwards,  evidently  fetching  the 
others  the  articles  they  required. 

"  Mother,"  said  the  yoUng  man ;  and  having 
arrested  her  attention,  he  pointed  over  his 
shoulder  to  the  newly  arrived  strangers,  and 
returned  to  the  study  of  his  book,  from  time  to 
time,  however,  furtively  examining  Lois  from 
beneath  his  dark  shaggy  eyebrows. 

A  tall,  largely  made  woman,  past  middle  life, 
came  in  from  the  kitchen,  and  stood  recon- 
noitring the  strangers. 

Captain  Holdemesse  spoke. 

"  This  is  Lois  Barclay,  Master  Ralph  Hick- 
son's niece." 

"  I  know  nothing  of  her,"  said  the  mistress 
of  the  house,  in  a  deep  voice,  almost  as  mascu- 
line as  her  son's. 

"  Master  Hiekson  received  his  sister's  letter, 
did  he  not  ?  I  sent  it  off  myself  by  a  lad  named 
Elias  Wellbelovcd,  who  left  Boston  for  this 
place  yester  morning." 

"  Ralph  Hiekson  has  received  no  such  letter. 
He  lies  bedridden  in  the  chamber  beyond.  Any 
letters  for  him  must  come  through  my  hands ; 
whcreforp  I  can  affirm  with  certainty  that  no  such 
letter  has  been  delivered  here.  His  sister  Bar- 
clay, she  that  was  Henrietta  Hiekson,  and  whose 
husband  took  the  oaths  to  Charles  Stuart,  and 
stuck  by  his  living  when  all  godly  men  left 
theirs " 

Lois,  who  had  thought  her  heart  was  dead 
and  cold  a  minute  before  at  the  ungracious 
reception  she  had  met  with,  felt  words  come  up 
into  her  mouth  at  the  implied  insult  to  her 
father,  and  spoke  out,  to  her  own  and  the  cap- 
tain's astonishment : 

"  They  might  be  godly  men  who  left  their 
churches  on  that  day  of  which  you  speak,  madam ; 
but  they  alone  were  not  the  godly  men,  and  no 
one  has  a  right  to  limit  true  godliness  for  mere 
opinion's  sake." 

"  Well  said,  lass,"  spoke  out  the  captain, 
looking  round  upon  her  with  a  kind  of  admiring 
wonder,  and  patting  her  on  the  back. 

Lois  and  licr  aunt  gazed  into  each  other's 
eyes  unliiuchingly  for  a  minute  or  two  of  si- 
lence ;  but  the  girl  felt  her  coloiir  coming  and 
going  while  the  elder  woman's  never  varied ; 
aud  the  eyes  of  the  young  maiden  were  filling 
fast  with  tears,  while  those  of  Grace  Hiekson 
kept  on  their  stare,  dry  and  unwavering. 

"  Mother  !"  said  the  young  man,  rising  up 
with  a  quicker  motion  than  any  one  had  yet 
used  in  this  house,  "  it  is  ill  speaking  of  such 
matters  when  my  cousin  comes  first  among 
us.  The  Lord  may  give  her  grace  hereafter,  but 
he  has  travelled  from  Boston  city  to-day,  and  she 
and  this  seafaring  man  must  need  rest  aud  food." 
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He  did  not  attend  to  see  the  effect  of  his 
\fords,  but  sat  down  again,  and  seemed  to  be 
absorbed  in  his  book  in  an  instant.  Perhaps  he 
knew  that  his  word  was  law  with  liis  CTim 
mother,  for  he  had  hardly  ceased  speaking 
before  she  had  pointed  to  a  wooden  settle ;  and 
smoothing  the  lines  on  her  countenance,  she  said, 
"  What  Manasseh  says  is  true.  Sit  down  here, 
while  I  bid  Faith  and  Nattee  get  food  i-eady ; 
uxd  meanwhile  I  will  go  tell  my  husband  that 
one  who  c;dls  herself  his  sister's  child  is  come 
over  to  pay  him  a  visit." 

She  went  to  the  door  leading  into  the  kitchen, 
and  gave  some  directions  to  the  elder  girl,  whom 
Lois  now  knew  to  be  the  daughter  of  the  house. 
Faith  stood  impassive,  while  iier  mother  spoke, 
scarcely  caring  to  look  at  the  newly  arrived 
strangers.  She  was  like  her  brother  Manasseh 
in  complexion,  but  had  handsomer  features,  and 
large,  mysterious-lookiug  eyes,  as  Lois  saw, 
when  once  she  lifted  them  up,  and  took  in,  as  it 
were,  the  aspect  of  the  sea-captain  and  her 
cousin  with  one  swift  searching  look.  About 
the  stiff,  tall,  angular  mother,  and  the  scarce 
less  pliant  figure  of  the  daughter,  a  girl  of  twelve 
years  old,  or  thereabouts,  plaved  all  manner  of 
impish  antics,  unheeded  by  tnem,  as  if  it  were 
her  accustomed  habit  to  peep  about,  now  under 
their  arms,  now  at  this  siae,  now  at  that,  making 
grimaces  aJl  the  while  at  Lois  and  Captain  Hol- 
demesse,  wlio  sat  facing  the  door,  weary,  and 
somewhat  disheartened  by  their  reception,  'fhe 
captain  pulled  out  tobacco,  and  began  to  chew 
it  oy  way  of  consolation ;  but  in  a  moment  or 
two  his  usual  elasticity  of  spirit  came  to  his 
rescue,  and  he  said  in  a  low  voice  to  Lois  : 

"  That  scoundrel  Elias,  I  will  give  it  him  !  If 
the  letter  had  but  been  delivered  thou  wouldst 
have  had  a  different  kind  of  welcome;  but  as  soon 
as  I  have  had  some  victuals  I  will  go  out  and 
find  the  lad,  and  bring  back  the  letter,  and  that 
will  make  all  right,  my  wench.  Nay,  don't  be 
down-hearted,  for  I  cannot  stand  women's  tears. 
Thou'rt  just  worn  out  with  the  shaking  and  the 
want  of  food." 

Lois  brushed  away  her  tears,  and  looking 
round  to  try  and  divert  her  thoughts  by  fixing 
them  on  present  objects,  she  caught  her  cousin 
Manasseu's  deep-set  eyes  furtively  watching  her. 
It  was  with  no  unfriendly  gaze,  yet  it  made  Lois 
uncomfortable,  particularly  as  he  did  not  with- 
draw his  looks  after  he  must  have  seen  that  she 
observed  him.  She  was  glad  when  her  atuit 
called  her  into  an  inner  room  to  see  her  uncle, 
and  she  escaped  from  the  steady  observance  of 
her  glooniy,  silent  cousin. 

Ralph  Uickson  was  much  older  than  his  wife, 
and  his  illness  made  him  look  older  still.  He 
had  never  had  the  force  of  character  that  Grace, 
liis  spouse,  possessed,  and  age  and  indisposition 
had  now  rendered  him  almost  childish  at  times. 
But  his  nature  was  affectionate,  and  stretching 
out  his  trembling  arms  from  where  he  lay  bed- 
ridden, he  gave  Lois  an  unhesitating  welcome, 
never  waiting  for  the  confirmation  of  the  miss- 
ing letter  hctore  he  acknowledged  her  to  be  his 
niece. 


"Oh!  'tis  kind  in  thee  to  come  all  across 
the  sea  to  make  acquaintance  with  thine  uncle  ; 
kind  in  Sister  Barclay  to  spare  thee !" 

Lois  had  to  tell  nim  tnat  there  'vas  no  one 
living  to  miss  her  at  home  in  England  ;  that  in 
fact  she  had  no  home  in  England,  no  father  nor 
mother  left  upon  earth ;  and  that  she  had  been 
bidden  by  her  mother's  last  words  to  seek  him 
out,  and  ask  him  for  a  home.  Her  words  came 
up,  half  choked,  from  a  heavy  heart,  and  his 
dulled  wits  could  not  take  their  meaning  in 
without  several  repetitious ;  and  Ih***  l»e  cried 
like  a  cliild,  rather  at  his  own  loss  of  a  si^^ter, 
whom  he  had  not  seen  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  than  »t  that  of  the  orphan's  standing  be- 
fore him,  trying  hard  not  to  cry,  but  to  start 
bravely  in  tlus  new  strange  home.  What  most 
of  all  helped  Lois  in  iier  self-restraint  was  her 
aimt's  unsympathetic  look.  Bom  and  bred  in 
New  England,  (Jrace  Hickson  had  a  kind  of 
jealous  dislike  to  her  husband's  English  rela- 
tions, which  had  increased  since  of  late  years 
his  weakened  mind  yearned  after  them,  and  he 
forgot  the  good  reason  he  had  had  for  his  self- 
exile,  and  moaned  over  the  decision  wliich  had 
led  to  it  as  the  great  mistake  of  his  life. 
"  Come,"  said  she,  "  it  strikes  me  that  in  all  this 
sorrow  for  the  loss  of  one  who  died  full  of  years 
ye  are  forgetting  in  Whose  hands  life  and  death 
are !" 

True  words,  but  ill-spoken  at  that  time. 
Lois  looked  up  at  her  witii  a  scarcely  disguised 
indignation ;  which  increased  as  she  heaid  the 
contemptuous  tone  in  which  her  aunt  went  on 
talking  to  Elias  Hickson,  even  while  she  was  ar- 
ranging his  bed  with  a  regard  to  his  greater 
comfort. 

"  One  would  think  thou  wert  a  godless  man 
by  the  moan  thou  art  always  making  over  spilt 
milk,  and  truth  is,  thou  art  but  childish  in  thme 
old  age.  When  we  were  wed,  thou  left  all  things 
to  the  Lord ;  I  would  never  have  married  thee 
else.  Nay,  lass,"  said  she,  catching  the  expression 
on  Lois's  face,  "  thou  art  never  going  to  brow- 
beat me  with  thine  angry  looks.  I  do  my  duty 
as  I  read  it,  and  there  is  never  a  man  in  Salem 
that  dare  speak  a  word  to  Grace  Hickson  about 
either  her  works  or  her  faith.  Godly  Mr.  Cotton 
Mather  hath  said  that  even  he  might  learn  of 
me  ;  and  I  would  advise  thee  rather  to  humble 
thyself,  and  see  if  the  Lord  may  not  convert 
thee  from  thy  ways,  since  he  has  sent  thee  to 
dwell,  as  it  were,  in  Zion,  where  the  precious 
dew  falls  daily  on  Aaron's  beard." 

Lois  felt  ashamed  and  sorry  to  find  that  her 
aunt  had  so  truly  interpreted  the  momentary 
expression  of  her  features ;  she  blamed  herself  a 
little  for  the  feeling  that  had  caused  that  ex- 
pression, trying  to  think  how  much  her  aunt 
might  have  been  troubled  with  something  before 
the  unexpected  irruption  of  the  strangers,  and 
again  hoping  that  the  remembrance  of  this  little 
misunderstanding  would  soon  pass  away.  So 
she  endeavoured  to  reassure  herself,  and  not  to 
give  way  at  her  uncle's  tender  trembling  pressure 
of  her  hand,as,at  her  aunt's  bidding,  she  wislied 
him  good  night,  and  returned  into  the  outer,  or 
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"  keeping"-room,  where  all  the  fauiily  were  now 
assembled,  ready  for  the  meal  of  floor  cakes  and 
venuan>steaks  wliich  Nattec,  the  ludiaa  servant, 
WM  bringing  in  from  the  kitchen.  No  one 
seemed  tolmve  been  soeaking  to  Caotain  Holder- 
nesse  while  Lois  had  oeen  away.  Manasseh  sat 
quiet  and  silent  where  he  did,  with  the  book 
open  upon  his  knee,  his  eyes  thoughtfully  fixed 
on  vacancy,  as  if  be  saw  a  vision,  or  dreamed 
dreams,  raith  stood  by  the  table,  lazilv  direct- 
ing Nattee  in  her  preparations ;  and  Prudence 
loUed  against  the  aoor-frame,  between  kitchen 
and  keepimg-room,  playing  tricks  on  the  old 
Lidian  woman  as  she  passed  backwards  and  for- 
wards, till  Nattee  appeared  to  be  in  a  strong 
st-ate  of  expressed  irritation,  which  she  tried  in 
vain  to  repress,  as  whenever  she  showed  any 
sign  of  it   Prudence  only  seemed  excited  to 

S eater  mischief.  When  all  was  ready,  Manasseh 
ted  his  right  hand,  and  "  asked  a  blessing,"  as 
it  was  termed;  but  the  grace  became  a  long 
prayer  for  abstract  spiiitual  blessings,  for 
strength  to  combat  Satan,  and  to  quench  his 
fiery  darts,  and  at  length  assumed,  so  Lois 
thought,  a  purely  personal  character,  as  if  the 
young  man  had  forgotten  the  occasion,  and  even 
the  people  present,  but  was  searching  into  the 
nature  of  the  diseases  that  beset  his  own  sick 
soul,  and  spreading  them  out  before  the  Lord. 
He  was  brought  back  by  a  pluck  at  the  coat 
from  Prudence ;  he  opened  ms  shut  eyes,  cast 
an  angry  glance  at  the  child,  who  made  a  face  at 
him  for  aU  reply,  and  then  he  sat  down,  and  they 
all  fell  to.  Grace  Hickson  would  have  thought 
her  hospitality  sadly  at  fault  if  she  had  allowed 
Captain  Holaemesse  to  go  out  in  search  of  a 
bed.  Skins  were  spread  for  him  on  the  floor 
of  the  keeping-room;  a  Bible,  and  a  square 
bottle  of  spirits  were  placed  on  the  table  to 
supply  his  wants  during  the  night ;  and  in 
spite  of  all  the  cares  and  troubles,  temptations, 
or  sins  of  the  members  of  that  househokl,  they 
were  all  asleep  before  the  town-clock  struck 
ten. 

In  the  morning,  the  captain's  first  care  was 
to  go  out  in  search  of  the  boy  Elias,  and  the 
missing  letter.  He  met  the  boy  bringing  it  with 
an  easy  conscience,  for,  thought  Elias,  a  few 
hours  sooner  or  later  will  maike  no  dilTerence  ; 
to-night  or  the  morrow  morning  will  be  all  the 
same.  But  he  was  startled  mto  a  sense  of 
wrong-doing  by  a  sound  box  on  the  ears  from 
the  very  man  who  had  charged  him  to  deliver  it 
speedily,  and  whom  he  believed  to  be  at  that  very 
moment  in  Boston  city. 

The  letter  delivered,  all  possible  proof  being 
given  that  Lois  had  a  rigut  to  claim  a  home 
from  her  nearest  relations,  Captain  Holdemcsse 
thought  it  best  to  take  leave. 

"  Thou'lt  take  to  them,  lass,  maybe,  when  there 
is  no  one  here  to  make  thee  think  on  the  old 
country.  Nay,  nay  1  parting  is  hard  work  at  all 
times,  and  best  get  hard  work  done  out  of  hand. 
Keep  up  thine  heart,  my  wench,  and  I'll  come 
back  and  see  thee  next  spring,  if  we  are  all 
spared  till  then;  and  who  knows  what  fine 
young  miller  mayn't  come  with  me  ?    Don't  go 


and  get  wed  to  a  praymg  Puritan,  meanwhile. 
There,  there— I'm  off !     God  bless  thee !" 
And  Lois  was  left  alone  in  New  England. 


AT  HOME  AND  AT  SCHOOL. 

It  is  a  pleasant  way  of  the  world  that  little 
can  be  done  without  enthusiasm.  Though  a 
work-a-day  world  full  of  men  always  afoot,  and 
treading  d.own  the  new  thoughts  of  to-day  into 
the  common-places  of  to-morrow;  though  a 
prosy  world,  of  which  most  inmates  are  content 
simply  to  jog  along  roads  made  by  the  few  and 
accepted  by  the  many,  can  never  be  a  dull  world. 
There  may  be  a  great  many  dull  people  in  the 
numerous  constituency  by  which  representa- 
tive men  are  placed  in  their  seats ;  but  a  repre- 
sentative man,  be  he  wise  or  stupid,  can  on  no 
account  be  dull,  though  he  may  be,  to  an  un- 
limited extent,  ridiculous.  When  some  new 
thought  has  to  be  pushed  into  notice,  it  is  re- 
quisite that,  by  it  and  about  it,  the  discoverer 
^ould,  more  or  less,  be  crazed.  The  balance  of 
his  mind  must  be  so  far  overturned  as  to  ensure 
his  belief  in  the  paramount  importance  of  the  one 
particular  idea.  He  must  dream  of  it  when  sleep- 
ing, and  discourse  on  it  waking,  in  the  street  or  the 
house,  sitting  or  standing,  riomg  or  walking,  full 
or  hungry,  in  presence  of  one  torpid  listener  or 
of  an  eager  crowd,  he  must  pound  up  his  idea  with 
his  t^,  so  that  whatever  word  he  shall  speak 
smells  and  tastes  of  it.  Let  the  judge  of  a  work 
pray  for  a  well-balanced  mind ;  but  let  the  doer 
thereof  put  his  whole  weight  on  the  top,  and  leave 
for  the  tunebeing  all  the  rest  of  the  earth's  inhabi- 
tants alone  to  manage  all  the  rest  of  their  affairs. 

Thus  it  happens  that  there  is  a  side  from 
which  almost  every  original  man  who  has  a 
special  work  of  his  own  uuding  to  do  and  means 
to  do  it,  may  be  met  with  ridicule.  Enthusiasm 
implies  want  of  balance  in  the  mind,  yet  the 
world's  work  is  only  to  be  done  by  help  of  en- 
thusiasm. Every  great  teacher,  every  great  in- 
ventor, has  been  an  enthusiast. 

Herr  Johannes  Eonge  and  Madame,  his  wife, 
arc  known  as  enthusiasts  for  the  introduction 
into  this  country  of  Froebel's  system  of  infant 
gardens.  They  uphold  their  system  as  if  mothers 
could  not  love  tneir  children  without  Froebel's 
help,  and  as  if  there  were  no  gate  into  intel- 
lectual life,  so  truly  the  Gate  Beautiful,  as  that 
which  is  built  by  "  stick-laying,  plaiting,  and  pea 
work."  The  young  they  teach,  and,  to  the  old, 
they  preach.  They  are  not  idle  for  an  hour ; 
they  look  at  nothing  but  the  work  before  them. 
Let  each  bride  take  from  them  as  her  dowry  a 
few  large  intersected  dice,  a  box  of  matcnes, 
wanting  only  pliosphorus  and  sulphur  to  become 
to  the  outward  eye  as  to  the  wit  they  are 
already,  lucifers;  add  hereunto  a  quire  of 
coloured  paper,  a  handful  of  clay,  andf  a  plate 
of  peas ;  let  her  receive  these  gifts  with  under> 
standing,  and  the  burden  of  men's  lives  will 
become  light,  all  children  will  presently  be 
joyous,  and  all  men  and  women  wise. 

The  gifts,  however,  are  to  be  received  with 
understanding ;    there  must  be  a  certain  soul 
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put  into  the  sticks  and  straws,  tliat  are  the 
material  part  of  a  child's  education.  Take 
away  the  animating  mind,  and  there  is  nothin" 
that  vre  may  not  lauf»h  at  in  the  mechanicsil 
part  of  the  Infant  Garden  sjrsteni.  On  the 
other  hand  there  is  a  class  of  sincere  men  who, 
looking  to  its  spirit  only,  grieve  over  it  as  god- 
less, because  it  docs  nol  recognise  original  cor- 
ruption in  the  child.  Froebel  and  his  disciples 
have  based  all  their  labour  on  a  love  of  children, 
like  that  of  the  Master  who  set  up  a  little  child 
as  pattern  to  us.  Heresy  or  not,  faitii  in  tlie 
child,  and  a  firm  trnst  in  its  natural  affections, 
are  at  the  bottom  of  the  doctrine  which  it  is 
the  business  of  the  Hcrr  and  tlie  Frau  Ronge  to 
disseminate  in  England.  We  are  to  put  our 
hearts  into  the  belief  that  every  child  is  sent 
from  Heaven,  which  appoints  for  it  a  first  school 
upon  earth,  in  the  mother's  lap  and  by  the 
mother's  knee.  We  are  called  upon  to  assent, 
not  passively,  but  actively,  to  the  fact  that 
mothers  have  to  begin  the  education  of  mankind 
— that  all  mothers  arc  teachers  of  evil  if  not  of 
good.  Women  have  an  instinct  for  teaching  given 
to  them.  The  little  girl  in  the  nursery  is  quite 
ready  to  set  herself  up  as  guide  and  monitress 
to  brothers  two  or  three  years  older  than  her- 
self ;  girls  become  mentors  at  a  very  early  an;e, 
and  how  many  husbands  are  kept  in  good  order 
by  the  love  of  training  that  is  in  the  nature  of 
their  wives  !  It  makes  of  the  ill-natured  and 
iU-bred,  a  scold  or  a  busybody  ;  but  of  a  right 
M'omun  the  wholosomest  of  friends.  According 
to  the  promoters  of  the  Infant  Gardens,  "woman's 
mission"  is  to  teach.  The  unmarried  may  help 
the  married.  If  any  unmarried  woman  can  say 
that  she  does  not  like  children,  or  that  she  finds 
teaching  irksome,  then  there  must  have  been 
some  great  defect  in  her  own  education ;  per- 
haps, also,  she  does  not  attempt  to  teach  in  the 
right  manner,  or  her  efforts  are  not  met  in  tlic 
right  spirit  by  those  whose  duty  it  is,  and  whose 
pleasure  it  ought  to  be,  to  encourage  her  with 
helpful  ways  and  thankful  words.  If,  indeed, 
the  mother  herself  were  always  the  first  teacher 
of  good  to  a  child,  she  would  know  what  love 
and  happy  patience  any  woman  must  use  who 
attempts  to  aid  her  in  her  office ;  she  would 
know  that  the  value  of  a  teacher  is  not  tested 
by  the  accuracy  of  her  French  pronunciation,  or 
the  firmness  oi  her  touch  on  a  piano.  The  ques- 
tion is,  what  is  her  touch  upon  that  most  ex- 
Juisite  of  instruments,  the  heart  of  a  young  child? 
'or  upon  that  there  is  no  hour  of  the  day  in 
which  she  does  not  play,  and  she  had  better 
l)reak  every  string  in  the  piano  thauput  thatout 
vi  tune  by  her  unskilful  handling.  13ut  where  so 
much  of  the  skill  is  simply  love  and  the  calm 
womanly  instinct  that  reaches  to  as  good  con- 
clusions as  the  best  male  treatise  upon  ethics,  it 
must  be  the  height  of  stupidity  in  any  mother 
who  has  called  for  woman's  help  in  education  of 
her  children,  to  chill  in  that  woman  the  impulses 
of  love,  to  wound  the  instincts  on  whose  healthy 
action  the  well-being  of  her  little  ones  depends. 
The  promoters  of  the  Infant  Gardens  bid  us 
trust  in  mothers,  and  endeavour  to  show  girls  j 


the  way  to  a  sort  of  knowledge  that  shall  make 
them  in  due  time  able  to  give  thorough  help  to 
children  of  their  own.  Therefore,  they  are 
beginnins;  to  associate  with  their  i;.fant  training 
system.  Higher  Schools  and  Ladies'  Schools. 

Fourteen  years  ago,  Herr  Ronge  first  organised 
schools  in  Germany  upon  the  j)rineiple  of  direct 
co-operation  between  parents  and  teachers. 
During  the  first  four  years  of  his  labour,  that  is 
to  say,  until-  the  year  'forty-nine,  many  such 
schools  were  formed,  especially  in  the  large 
towns  where  there  were  Reform  Communities 
bent  upon  developing  in  every  way  their  guiding 
principle.  Teacher  and  reformer  were  alike  bent 
upon  respectbig  the  individual  character  of  every 
one,  and  removing  all  unjust  restraints  upon  its 
growth.  "With  more  or  less  of  zeal,  they  strove 
in  Germany  against  the  Jesuit  and  the  diplomatist, 
whose  care  it  was  to  trim  men  closely  to  one 
pattern  in  the  Church  and  in  the  State.  Against 
the  astuteness  of  these  people,  the  new  school 
of  teachers  proposed  to  oring  into  action  some- 
thing more  invincible  than  they — a  simple  mo- 
ther's love.  It  was  said.  Let  mothers  but  know 
how  to  watch  over  the  free  and  wholesome 
energy  of  eliildren's  minds;  let  little  ones  be 
trained  to  freedom  in  their  earliest  movements, 
and  taught  to  acquire  their  earliest  ideas  by 
thinking  for  themselves ;  let  them  be,  in  the 
child's  way,  active  and  reasonable,  and  iu  their 
manhood  who  shall  make  them  slaves  ?  There- 
fore, these  German  Reform  Communities  were  at 
the  same  time  educational  societies  ;  each  of  them 
had  a  yearly  election  of  its  managing  committee, 
and  a  quarterly  meeting  for  report  and  discussion. 
There  were  founded  also  by  Herr  Ronge,  Ladies' 
Societies  composed  of  mothers  who  were  not 
disposed  or  able  to  join  any  association  having 
objects  more  remote  than  the  immediate  training 
of  the  young.  The  establishing  of  some  very  ex- 
cellent schools  was  the  result  of  these  efforts. 

There  followed  the  reaction  of  the  year  'fifty 
and  Hcrr  Rouge's  exile.  He  brought  his  good 
thoughts  with  liim  to  England,  and  his  energy 
never  abated.  There  was  a  new  language  to 
learn  and  an  old  effort  to  maintain  by  help  of  it. 
Avoiding  all  that  was  sectarian  in  its  fomi,  re- 
garding it  purely  in  Frocbel's  light  as  a  means 
of  bringing  women  and  young  children  into  the 
happiest  and  wholesomest  relations  with  each 
other  as  teachers  and  taught,  the  sturdy  labourer 
for  genuine  and  individual  development  of  every 
mind,  became  our  apostle  of  the  Kindergarten 
system,  with  his  wife  at  his  right  hand  helping 
him  with  all  a  woman's  tact,  and  with  much 
more  than  average  ability.  It  is  she  who  lias 
conspicuously  .shown,  by  successful  practice,  the 
good  sense  oi"  the  educational  doctrine  that  her 
husband  has  so  long  been  preaching. 

After  a  couple  of  years'  effort  with  his  English 
Kindergarten,  Mr.  llongc  proceeded  to  another 
j)art  of  his  old  scheme  and  organised,  in  'fifty- 
three,  a  religious  Reform  Community ;  the  mem- 
bers of  whicli  yielded  a  working  committee  after 
a  few  months.  This  committee  helped  in  the 
foundation  of  a  training  school,  but  as  the  special 
aim  of  its  religious  effort  is  to  be  itself  of  no 
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sect,  and  to  favour  to  the  utmost  free  growth 
amoiiff  men  iu  heart,  and  mind,  and  soul — to 
clierisn  a  sound  spirit  of  inquiry  under  a  firm 
trust  in  the  Divine  goodness — it  is  not  likely  to 
preach  any  religious  doctrine  that  will  be  re- 
garded, outside  the  pale  of  the  Roman  Church,  as 
heresy  in  England.  The  parents  of  the  children 
in  the  Kindergarten  schools  are  their  committees, 
which  have  stated  periods  of  meeting,  aiid  an 
active  oversight  over  all  details  of  instruction. 

In  Manchester,  the  Kindergarten  system  has 
been  received  with  empiiatic  tavour.  There  is 
a  successful  Kindergarten  and  a  training  school ; 
it  is  expected,  also,  that  new  schools  upon  this 
principle  will  be  established  there  before  the 
setting  in  of  winter.  Ladies  of  the  best  families 
have  sought  and  obtained  from  Madame  Ronge 
privote  instruction  in  a  system  of  education 
curiously  fitted  to  develop  happily  the  minds  of 
little  people  in  accordance  with  the  instincts 
that  were  certainly  not  given  to  be  defied  and 
crushed.  They  have  obtained  its  help  for  their 
own  nurseries,  not  willing  to  delegate  wholly  to 
strangers  one  of  the  first  duties  of  the  mother. 
Many  governesses,  also,  have  been  trained,  and 
for  many  more  the  ready  means  of  training  are 
provided.  It  is  accepted  widely  among  the  best 
recommendations  of  a  nursery  governess  tliat 
she  takes  pleasure  in  her  work,  and  has  been 
studying  tne  Kindergarten  system.  In  Leeds 
and  other  large  towns  the  new  method  has  been 
received  with  favour.  Books  and  apparatus  for 
the  Kindergarten  have  been  ordered  for  the  most 
distant  colonies — they  have  been  sent  to  India 
and  to  Australia  ;  they  are  used  in  teaching  chil- 
dren of  the  poor,  they  have  been  supplied,  also, 
to  the  royal  nursery. 

To  the  teachers'  classes  in  Tavistock-place  it 
is  proposed  now  to  add,  as  further  development 
of  the  original  plan,  a  high  school  for  young 
ladies.  Literature,  science,  and  the  peculiar 
duties  of  a  woman's  life,  will  be  remembered 
in  the  discipline.  Even  in  the  scheme  of  this 
school,  also,  stress  is  laid  upon  the  active  manage- 
ment of  parents.  Throughout  the  system  there 
is  shown  a  strong  desire  to  break  down  the  old 
faith  of  parents  that  a  son  or  a  daughter,  sent 
to  school,  is,  as  to  that  matter,  done  with  till  the 
holidays.  Everything  is  made  to  tend  towards 
a  closer  knitting  of  the  household  bond.  There 
is  full  honour  of  the  nature  of  the  young,  earnest 
desire  for  the  free  growth  of  all  good  energies  that 
they  possess,  and  a  solemn,  constant  recognition 
of  the  relation  between  parent  and  child,  which, 
after  all,  is  that  of  a  teacher  and  a  pupil  iu  its 
highest  and  best — or  in  its  worst — human  form. 


CARTOUCHE  ON  THE  STAGE. 

The  famous  Parisian  robber.  Cartouche,  has 
several  times  been  produced  upon  the  French 
stage.  His  last  appearance  was  at  the  Ambigu- 
Comique,  in  a  five-act  drama  by  Messieurs  Den- 
ncry  and  Dugue,  the  hero  of  which  might  just  as 
well  have  been  denominated  FraDiavolo  or  Jose- 
Maria.  The  piece  may  have  brought  money 
into    the    treasury,    but   it    was    utterly    at 


variance  with  truth,  and  even  with  probability. 
The  real  Cartouche  was  a  little,  thin,  wiry, 
leathery  man,  not  five  feet  high;  the  stage 
Cartouche  was  Frederick  Lcmaitrc  in  all  the 
fulness  of  his  proportions  and  the  force  of 
his  lungs.  In  tne  three  hundred  and  sixty-six 
files  of  papers  which  have  been  presenxd  rela- 
tive to  Cartouche's  band  of  robbers,  mention  is 
made  of  very  diverse  objects  stolen— only  once 
of  a  stolen  watch.  Doubtless,  watches  existed 
at  that  epoch  (seventeen  hundred  and  twenty- 
one),  but  they  were  very  rare.  Geneva  was 
then  sole  watchmaker  to  the  universe,  and  did 
not  turn  out  more  than  five  thousand  watches  a 
year.  The  first  scene  of  M.  Dennery's  Car- 
touche opens  with  the  theft  of  .1  watch.  The 
dramatis  personse  are  made  to  observe  that  the 
brigand  cliief  is  always  punctual,  because  he 
wears  the  best  of  watches.  Watches  are  alluded 
to  twenty  times  in  the  play.  In  the  skth  scene. 
Cartouche  comes  back  from  Loudon,  where  he 
never  set  foot;  and  he  talks  of  nabobs  at  a 
period  when  both  the  word  and  the  thing  had 
no  existence.  Another  character  asks  the  way 
to  the  barracks  (still  in  seventeen  hundred  and 
twenty-one) ;  he  might  as  well  have  asked  the 
way  to  the  railway  station. 

A  strong  protest  has  been  lately  made  against 
these  and  otlier  anachronisms  and  absurdities,  by 
M.  Barthdemy  Maurice,  who  has  written  an 
authentic  and  exceedingly  interesting  history  of 
Cartouche  (Cartouche,  Histoire  Authentique), 
founded  on  six  months'  labour,  devoted  to  the 
consultation  of  original  documents  in  the  libraries 
and  archives  of  Paris.  M.  Maurice  not  only 
gives  us  a  most  striking  sketch  of  the  state  of 
society  at  that  epoch  in  the  French  capital,  but 
he  also  acquaints  us  with  the  very  curious 
means  employed,  while  Cartouche  was  still  a 
living  and  a  breathing  man,  to  set  his  image  on 
the  stage  with  perfect  exactness. 

It  should  be  premised  that,  at  that  date,  cri- 
minals were  very  easily  visited ;  if  they  were 
great  criminals,  it  was  tne  fashion  to  visit  them. 
Their  friends,  acquaintances,  or  well-wishers, 
came  backwards  and  forwards  to  see  them  and 
bring  them  presents  of  money  and  other  means 
of  creature-comfort.  Great  ladies  were  not 
deterred  by  any  nice  scruples  from  going,  or 
sending,  to  imprisoned  murderers.  Cartouche 
did  not  want  for  visitors,  and  especially  for 
visitresses.  Every  lady  who  had  any  con- 
nexion with  the  court,  slight  or  intimate,  every 
ladv  who  had  the  good  luck  to  be  acquainted 
wita  a  counsellor,  an  attorney,  or  a  huissier  or 
bailiff,  solicited,  and  sometimes  paid  dear  for, 
the  favour  of  seeing  Cartouche  in  his  dungeon. 
He  was  the  lion  of  the  day,  but  the  lion  in 
chains.  It  is  stated  that  the  Regent  himself 
came,  dressed  up  like  a  coarse  wholesale  dealer ; 
which  did  not  prevent  Cartouche  from  recog- 
nising him,  if  only  from  the  obsequious  polite- 
ness of  the  gaoler  and  the  turnkeys.  Madame 
la  Marechale  de  Boufllers  also  paid  him  a  visit, 
and  gave  him  eight-and-forty  francs,  an  odd 
sum  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  little 
enough  for  her  to  offer,  seeing  that  she  liad 
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receired  considerably  more  than  its  cquiralent. 
With  this  lady's  visit  is  connected  an  episode. 

Apoc>7pKal  biographers,  speaking  of  Car- 
toucnc's  amoitrs,  gave  him  credit  lor  finding 
favour  with  some  few  ladies  of  ratik  ;  for  whicli 
the  only  real  approach  to  a  foundation  is  his 
adventnrc  with  this  very  Madame  dc  BoufHers. 
Towards  the  close  of  his  career,  when  he  was  at 
the  heigiit  of  his  glory,  and  consequently  ex- 
posed to  the  greatest  dangers,  Cartouche  was 
so  hunted  and  harassed  by  his  pursuers,  that  he 
knew  not  where  to  lav  his  head.  With  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  francs  at  his  disposal,  a 
safe  bedwas often  next  toimpossibleto  find :  hence 
various  expedients  to  obtam  a  night's  lodging. 

In  the  July  which  preceded  his  execution  in 
November,  Madame  de  BoufBers,  residing  in  the 
Faubourg  Saint-Germain,  had  left  her  bedroom 
window  open  on  account  of  the  heat,  and  was  pro- 
ceeding to  undress  for  the  night.  Suddenly, 
without  being  warned  by  the  slightest  noise,  she 
beheld  a  young  man — Oartoucne's  career  was 
cut  short  at  twenty-eight — dressed  in  the  height 
of  fashion,  climb  over  the  balcony  and  jump 
into  the  chamber,  exactly  like  a  lover  at  the 
Op^ra-Comique.  At  ftrst,  the  great  lady  mis- 
took the  character  of  her  visitor. 

"Monsieur — what  is  the  meaning  of — this 
strange  proceeding  P" 

"  A  thousand  pardons,  Madame  la  Mar^chale ; 
I  am  certain  that  you  are  acquainted  with  me — 
at  least  by  reput(^tion.  You  see  before  you 
Louis-Dominique  Cartouche;  you  will  excuse 
my  entering  into  any  further  particulars.  And 
now,  attention  :  not  a  word,  not  a  motion !  I 
have  entered  alone,  but  your  hotel  is  surrounded 
in  all  (Erections.  Nevertheless,  you  have 
nothing  to  fear ;  it  is  no  evil  design  which  has 
brought  me  to  your  house.  I  only  wish  to  be- 
come your  debtor  for  a  twofold  benefit — for  a 
good  supper  and  the  pleasure  of  sleeping  in  a 

f;ood  bea,  which  is  a  pleasure  I  have  not  enjoyed 
or  many  a  day.  There,  make  yourself  quite  at 
ease.  You  are  a  sensible  woman ;  only  graut  my 
little  request,  and  I  give  you  my  word  of  honour 

that  no  violence •"    Seeing  "the  lady's  alarm 

subside,  he  added :  "  We  are  agreed — are  we 
not  P  You  are  an  angel :  besides,  you  see  these." 
And  opening  his  coat,  he  displayed  half  a  dozen 
English  pistols.  "  Do  not  constrain  me  to  make 
use  of  them.  I  \vill  hide  myself  behind  this 
curtain;  order  some  supper  to  be  brought  up 
here,  and  tell  your  maid  to  go  and  sleep  where- 
ever  suits  her  best.  Her  bed  is  in  this  cabinet ; 
I  know  your  house  better  than  the  man  who 
built  it.  I  shall  be  quite  satisfied  with  that 
littlo  bed,  I  promise  you.  As  I  told  you,  I  par- 
ticularly want  a  good  night's  rest.  Come,  do  it 
at  once ;  remember  that!  am  behind  the  curtain. 
T  shall  wait  there  while  your  orders  are  given." 
The  Mardchale  rang  the  bell ;  the  footman 
brought  a  handsome  repast,  and  retired,  wonder- 
ing that  their  mistress  should  cat  a  second 
supper,  which  appeared  likely  to  bo  a  hearty  one. 
As  to  Mademoiselle  Justine,  having  received  per- 
mission to  pass  the  evening  elsewhere,  she  did 
not   make  her   appearance  at  all.    She  was 


"affiliec" — enrolled  in  the  gang — and  had  no 
difliculty  in  finding,  at  the  comer  of  the  street, 
her  friend  Belle-Humeur,  a  soldier  iu  the  Garde- 
Franfaise,  whose  duty  was  to  wafeh  over  his 
captain's  safety. 

The  supper  was  gay— so  gay  that  at  last 
^Madame  la  Mardchale  took  part  in  it,  although, 
of  course,  there  was  only  a  single  glass  ana  a 
single  knife  and  fork  to  make  use  of.  Collectors 
of  scandal,  who  might  think  the  present  a  good 
opportunity,  are  met  by  a  simple  chronological 
statement.  In  the  month  of  July,  seventeen 
hundred  and  twenty-one,  the  widow  of  Louis- 
Franpois,  Due  de  Boufflers,  Peer  and  Mardchal 
of  France,  not  less  illustrious  for  the  retreat  of 
Malplaquet  than  for  the  defence  of  Lille,  the 
good-natured  and  clever  Mardchale  was  some- 
what on  the  wrong  side  of  sixty.  Cartouche 
thorouglily  enjoyed  his  supper,  and  pronounced 
everytlung  exquisite,  except  the  champagne. 
Next  morning,  therefore,  wishing  to  show  not 
only  his  gratitude  but  his  connoisseurship,  he 
sent  the  Mardchale  a  hundred  bottles  of  first- 
rate  quality,  which  he  had  had  abstracted,  by 
his  locksmith  Patapon,  from  the  cellar  of  a 
financier,  the  father  of  the  Paris-Duvernejs. 
The  destination  of  the  lost  champagne  having 
afterwards  been  revealed  by  the  confession  of  the 
said  Patapon  on  the  rack,  the  financier  brought 
an  action  against  the  Mardchale  for  the  payment 
of  the  value  of  his  wine.  Madame  de  Boufllers 
defended  the  suit,  pleading  that  she  had  fairly 
earned  her  wine.  The  judges  were  of  her  opinion. 

This  present  of  champagne  was  not  the  only 
way  in  which  Cartouche  testified  his  gratitude. 
Some  time  afterwards,  when  his  people  had 
stopped  the  Mardchale's  carriage  one  evening  in 
the  Kue  du  Cherche-Midi,  he  recognised  her 
livery.  Hastening  to  the  carriage-door,  he  said, 
"Let  Madame  de  Boufflefs  pass  freely  to-day, 
and  henceforward  always."  Then  taking  her 
hand  as  if  to  kiss  it,  he  slipped  on  her  finger  a 
magnificent  diamond  which  liad  been  snatched  a 
week  before  from  that  of  Madame  de  Phalaris, 
who  never  saw  it  again.  Truly,  if  Madame  de 
Boufflers  kept  these  very  questionable  gifts,  she 
might,  when  she  visited  him  in  his  tribulation, 
have  offered  a  somewhat  more  liberal  return 
than  a  couple  of  louis  of  twenty-four  francs  each. 

More  extraordinary  visitors  tlian  the  ladies  and 
the  Regent  came.  Measures  were  taken  to  exhibit 
at  the  same  time  in  two  Parisian  theatres, with  the 
approbation  aud  permission  of  the  authorities,  the 
still  living  man  whom  the  rack  and  the  wheel 
were  awaiting,  and  who,  after  all,  was  not  yet 
condemned.  For  this  purpose,  they  several 
times  introduced  into  lus  dungeon  the  author 
and  the  principal  actor  of  both  tnc  pieces ;  that 
is  to  say,  for  the  The&tre-Italien,  Louis  Bicco- 
boni  and  Thomassin,  whose  real  names  were 
Tomaso  Antonio  Vicentini ;  and  for  the  Th6atre- 
Franjais,  Marc-Antoinc  Legrand  and  Maurice 
Quinault,  both  of  them  partners  in  the  society  of 
management.  • 

In  the' interrogatory  which  he  underwent  on 
the  sixteenth  of  December,  seventeen  hundred 
and  twenty-one,  Legrand  a;vows  that,  having 
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been  introduced  by  the  lieutenant-criniinel,  to- 
gether with  his  comrade,  Maurice  Quinault,  into 
Cartouche's  duiifjcon,  he  read  to  the  prisoner 
the  manuscript  ot  his  piece,  and  received  from 
him  several  counsels  by  which  he  profited.  That 
he  noticed  upon  a  table  near  liini  sereral  twcnty- 
fiye  sou  pieces,  and  that  he  asked  him  if  he 
were  in  want  of  money;  at  which  Cartouche 
answered  tliat  he  vna,  becaase  money  served 
him  to  drink  ^v^th  his  keepers,  who  were  put  to 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  inconvenience  on 
his  account.  That,,  as  for  the  rest,  lie  did  not 
complain  of  liis  food  and  drink,  but  only  of  his 
bed,  which  consisted  of  five  bunches  of  straw. 
Legrand  added,  that  M.  the  Lieutenant-criminel 
testified  a  desire  to  read  the  manuscript,  because 
he  was  too  busy  preparing  for  the  trial  to  go  to 
the  theatre  and  see  the  comedy  acted,  and  that 
three  days  afterwards  he  had  the  honour  of  ofi'er- 
inghim  (il  lui  fit  hominage)ayery handsome  copy. 

This  was  pretty  well — or  pretty  ill ;  but  in 
his  last  confession,  in  his  testament  de  mort,  as 
it  was  called,  Balagny,  one  of  Cartouche's  con- 
federates (a  young  man  only  twenty  years  of 
age,  who  was  "  broken"  on  the  twenty -third  of 
December),  gave  a  much  more  explicit  account 
of  what  occurred.  "  You  know,"  he  said,  "  that 
while  the  case  for  the  prosecution  was  being  got 
up,  M.  the  Lieutenant-criminel  and  M.  the  Pro- 
cureur  du  Koi  (the  king's  attorney)  dined  and 
slept  every  day  at  the  Chfttelet,  iu  a  chamber 
over  the  gaoler's  room.  One  day  they  came  into 
my  room  with  their  napkins  under  their  arm, 
with  the  air  of  people  who  had  been  enjoying  a 
good  dinner.  They  were  aecomi)anied  by  gen- 
tlemen in  black  coat's,  whom  they  told  me  were 
M.  Legrand,  the  author  of  a  piece  entitled  Car- 
touche, and  M.  Qoinault,  who  had  to  fill  the  part 
of  my  unhappy  comrade.  They  then  sent  for 
Cartouche  himself,  and  after  they  had  treated 
us  to  refreshments,  they  begged  us  to  execute 
some  thieves'  tricks  before  them  and  to  talk 
slang,  which  we  willingly  did.  The  two  actors 
took  notes  of  the  slnng,  and  repeated  (he  tricks 
one  by  one  as  we  performed  them.  At  last  the 
Procnreur  du  Roi  and  the  Lieutenant-criminel 
joined  the  game,  and  tried  to  "  do"  a  handker- 
chief, a  watch,  and  a  snuff-box,  at  first  badly 
enougl),  but  afterwards  a  little  better.  Car- 
touche even  declared  that  M.  the  Lieutenant- 
criminel  had  capabilities,  and  that  if  taken  young, 
as  he  had  been,  he  might  have  done  something. 
We  all  Inn^hed  a  great  deal,  and  passed  an  ex- 
cellent evemng." 

Barbier,  who  kept  a  journal  at  that  period, 
which  has  been  preserved,  relates  the  story  in 
nearly  the  same  terms,  and  then  adds :  "  It  must 
be  confessed  that  this  is  very  indecent !"  After- 
wards he  mentions  the  gossip  that  Parliament 
had  had  "  tlie  littleness"  to  send  for  these  two 
worthy  ofiicials  and  reprimand  them  for  having 
exhibited  Cartonchc  iu  prisou  to  such  crowds  of 
people.  Cartouche  was  arrested  on  the  four- 
teenth of  October  ;  on  the  twentieth,  he  figured, 
by  proxy,  on  the  stage.  TheMercure  de  Prance 
records  the  first  performance  of  "Arlequin- 
Cartouche,  an  Italian  comedy  in  five  acts,  with 


no  other  d^noiiment  than  the  capture  of  the 
robber.  It  is  a  set  of  thieves'  tricks,  out  of 
which  several  scenes  have  been  composed  and 
hurriedly  put  together,  in  order  to  forestal 
another  piece  bearmg  the  same  title  which  has 
been  announced  on  the  bills  of  the  The&tro 
Fran9ais.  This  comedy  was  performed,  for  the 
first  time,  on  Monday,  the  twentieth  of  October, 
at  the  theatre  of  tne  Palais  ^Royal.  It  was 
withdrawn  after  thirteen  crowded  representa- 
tions, on  the  eleventh  of  November.  Although 
it  is  a  piece  which  consists  entirely  of  action, 
we  should  not  have  faQed  to  give  some  account 
of  the  principal  scenes,  in  oroer  to  convey  some 
idea  "of  the  piece  to  those  who  have  not  seen 
it ;  but  respectable  persons,  to  whose  opinion 
we  willingly  submit,  nave  counselled  us  not  to 
enter  into  any  such  detail."  These  "  respectable 
persons"  are  very  annoying ;  they  have  put  a 
stopper  on  the  curiosity  oi  posterity  ;  for  Bar- 
bier's  journal  is  not  more  explicit.  "  Arlequin," 
he  says,  "  who  is  very  simple  and  a  good  actor, 

{)erfonns  a  hundred  tricks  of  passe-passe  or 
egerdemain."  But  in  what  those  tncks  con- 
sisted we  shall  probably  never  know.  The 
authors  of  the  Comddie  Italienne  only  sketched 
out  the  canvas  of  their  pieces,  and  left  the 
dialogue  to  the  imagination  of  the  actors.  Those 
only  of  their  pieces  were  printed  which  had 
commanded  a  long  success  ;  and  as  this  one  was 
interrupted  at  the  thirteenth  performance,  it  is 
probablethat  it  was  ncverprinted — at  least,  biblio- 
maniacs have  hitherto  been  unable  to  ferret  it  out. 
The  authors  and  actors  of  the  Com^die 
Italienne  were  quite  in  the  right  to  make  haste ; 
their  competitor's  piece  had  been  written  two 
years,  and  what  is  more,  had  received  the  royal 
approval.  "Prom  the  fifteenth  of  March, 
privilege  of  the  king  accorded  to  the  Sieur 
Legrand,  one  of  his  ordinary  comedians,  to  have 
printed  a  work  of  his  composition,  entitled  le 
R.  de  C.  (The  Royaume ;  or,  the  R^gne  of  Car- 
touche), and  other  works,  both  those  which  he 
has  already  composed,  and  those  which  he  may 
compose  hereafter."  The  permission  to  print 
did  not  carry  with  it  the  permission  to  act.  The 
censorship,  perceiving  that  the  piece  was  a  satire 
on  the  agents  employed  to  take  Cai'touche,  de- 
layed its  approbation  until  the  bandit's  actual 
capture  should  be  effected,  for  which  they  had 
to  wait  more  than  two  years.  This  took  place 
on  the  fourteenth  of  Ocrober,  seventeen  hundred 
and  twenty-one ;  and  two  days  afterwards  we 
find  at  the  bottom  of  Lcgrand's  manuscript, 
"  Seen,  and  permitted  to  be  represented." 

Barbier  thus  expresses  his  opinion  of  these 
proceeding:  "On  Tuesday,  the  twenty -first, 
they  played  at  the  Comddie  1'  ran^aise.  Cartouche, 
a  little  piece  NTritten  by  Legrand,  tolembly 
pretty ;  an  astonishing  number  of  people  go  to 
see  it.  For  tiic  rest,  people  of  good  sense  will 
take  it  ill  that  they  should  allow  the  representa- 
tion, on  the  stage,  of  a  man  who  actually  exists, 
who  is  interrogated  (which  is  equivalent  to  being 
tried)  every  day,  and  whose  end  will  be  to  be 
'wheeled'  (rou^)  alive.  It  is  not  decent."  A  few 
days  after  the  execution,  he  adds :  "  To  complete 
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the  height  of  impertinence,  the  little  comedy  of 
Cartouche  is  prmted.  I  bought  it,  together 
with  the  senteacc  of  the  criminals  to  be  broken 
alive,  in  order  to  serve  as  testimonies  of  the 
foolish  things  that  arc  done  in  this  country. 
Tiie  public  were  so  impatient  to  see  this  piece 
the  first  day  of  its  performance,  that  the  actors 
could  not  finish  the  first  scene  of  Esop  at  Ck)urt, 
which  ought  to  have  been  placed  first.  The 
management  was  obliged  to  stop  it,  and  yield  to 
the  tumultuous  cries  of  the  pit,  who  called  for 
Cartouche.  How  will  posterity  judge  of  the 
taste  of  our  epoch,  if  it  learns  that  wc  preferred 
the  piece  of  Cartouche  to  the  comedy  of  Esop 
at  Court  ?  It  must  be  allowed,  however,  that 
the  Sieur  Legrand,  comedian  to  the  king,  the 
author  of  this  little  piece,  has  turned  his  subject, 
low  of  itself  and  somewhat  repulsive,  to  the 
best  advantage  it  was  possible  tor  him  to  do. 
He  has  contrived  to  enliven  it  bv  pleasantries 
or  adventures  which  he  imagined  himself,  or 
which  he  copied  from  real  events  in  Cartouche's 
life,  whom  ne  went  to  sec  in  prison,  and  with 
whom  he  had  long  conversations,  in  order  to 
become  l)ctter  acquainted  with  the  circumstances 
respecting  liis  career,  and  to  be  able  to  paint  his 
character  after  nature.  This  comedy  was  com- 
posed before  Cartouche's  capture,  under  the 
title  of  The  Thieves  ;  or,  the  Untakable  Man. 
The  comedians  did  not  receive  ncrmission  to 
play  it,  because  it  seemed  an  attack  on  the  mul- 
titude of  persons  who  were  ordered  to  take  Car- 
touche, and  could  not.  We  will  not  enter  into  this 
subject,  for  the  reasons  we  have  already  stated." 
Of  the  whole  piece  he  only  gives  the  cou- 

Klets  which  were  sung  at  the  end,  apparcntlv 
ecause  they  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
Cartouche  and  his  adventures.  M.  Maurice, 
however, having  disinterred  this  literai7 curiosity, 
reprints  it  entire  and  textually,  and  recommends 
it  for  revival  to  the  managers  of  the  second-rate 
Parisian  theatres,  as  an  excellent  and  promising 
speculation.  In  case  of  its  being  reproduced 
there— perhaps  even  without  that  eventuality — 
wo  have  a  chance  of  seeing  it  on  this  side  of  the 
water.  If  somebody  must  be  robbed  for  dra- 
matic purposes,  the  robbers  may  as  well  plunder 
a  dead  and  gone  playwright  as  pervert  and  dis- 
tort half-finished  continuous  tales  by  their  help- 
less contemporaries.  Legrand's  performance  is 
extremely  comic,  a  good  acting  piece,  and  still 
better  to  read  in  the  chimney-corner.  Legrand 
himself,  like  Molierc,  was  both  an  author  and  an 
actor,  and  was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  very  day  of 
the  decease  of  his  illustrious  predecessor,  namely, 
tlie  seventeenth  of  February,  sixteen  hundred 
and  seventy-three.  He  has  scarcely  written 
any  but  occasional  pieces ;  if  you  once  admit 
this  style  of  writing  to  take  literary  rank,  the 
comedy  of  Cartouclic  is  entitled  to  all  praise, 
though  it  docs  seem  strange  that  its  concluding 
divertissement,  comprising  the  musicians,  the 
dancers,  and  the  guests  at  the  wedding,  should 


have  been  submitted  to  the  approval  of  an  un- 
happy wretch  who  was  only  a  few  short  days 
from  the  rack  and  the  wheel. 

A  still  stranger  fact  would  havelaen  the  pre- 
sence of  Cartouche  at  the  play,  to  see  himself 
represented  in  character,  which  was  not  very  far 
from  happening.  Legrand  would  hardly  nave 
refused  him  a  ticket ;  at  least,  he  owed  him  that 
in  default  of  the  three  hundred  francs  which  the 
biographers  say  he  gave  out  of  his  dramatic 
author's  rights.  We  have  seen  that  his 
generosity  was  limited  to  a  few  pieces  of  five- 
and-twenty  sous.  The  piece  must  have  brought 
a  large  influx  of  cash  to  the  theatre,  for  hun- 
dreds of  spectators  were  turned  away  from  the 
doors  every  time  it  was  played,  namely,  up  to 
the  eleventh  of  November,  when  the  perform- 
ance was  suddenly  stopped  by  the  authorities. 
It  has  never  since  been  acted,  which  greatly 
increases  the  chances  of  success  for  the  dramatic 
cobblers  of  the  present  day. 

It  was  in  the  night  between  Monday  and  Tues- 
day that  Cartouche  took  it  into  his  head  to  go 
and  sec  himself  figuring  by  deputy  upon  the 
boards.  He  was  confined  in  a  dungeon  with 
another  man  who,  by  chance,  was  a  mason,  and 
who  was  not  bound.  They  made  a  hole  into  a 
sewerage  tube,  and  dropped  down  into  it  without 
any  inconvenience,  because  the  water  of  the 
river  passed  through  it  and  carried  off  every- 
thing. They  removed  a  very  large  hewn  stone 
and  entered  the  cellar  of  a  fruiterer,  whose  shop 
opened  under  tlic  arcade.  The  mason  had  ob- 
tained possession  of  an  iron  bar  in  the  course  of 
his  demolition  of  the  sewer.  From  the  cellar 
they  mounted  to  the  fruiterer's  shop,  which  was 
only  fastened  with  a  small  bolt  inside;  but  it 
was  too  dark  for  them  to  see  that.  Unluckily 
for  them  there  was  a  dog  in  the  shop,  who  barked 
as  dogs  ought  to  bark  at  the  sight  of  house- 
breakers. The  servant-girl  got  up  when  she 
heard  the  noise,  and  shouted  "  Thieves !"  out  of 
the  window  with  all  her  might  and  main.  The 
master  fruiterer  came  down  with  a  light,  and 
would  have  allowed  his  visitors  to  walk  off 
quietly;  but,  again  unluckily,  four  archers  of 
the  watch,  who  were  leaving  tlieir  beat,  entered 
the  shop  to  drink  a  glass  ot  brandy.  They  re- 
cognised Cartouche,  who  had  chains  on  his  hands 
and  feet,  and  they  took  him  back  to  prison  by 
the  front  gates.  The  gaolers  were  in  a  terrible 
fright  when  they  saw  him.  The  philanthropic 
fruiterer  made  a  mint  of  money  by  showing  the 
hole  in  the  cellar  to  the  gossips  of  Paris. 
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Book  the  Thikd.    The  Tkack  or  a  Stokm. 

CHAPTER  Vm.      A  HANS  AT  CARDS. 

Happily  unconscious  of  the  new  calamity  at 
home,  Miss  Pross  threaded  lier  way  along  tlie 
narrow  streets  and  crossed  the  river  by  the 
bridge  of  the  Pont-Neuf,  reckoning  in  her  mind 
the  number  of  indispensable  purchases  she  had 
to  make.  Mr.  Cruncner,with  the  basket,  walked 
at  her  side.  Tliey  both  looked  to  the  right  and 
to  the  left  into  most  of  the  shops  they  passed, 
had  a  wary  eye  for  all  gregarious  assemblages 
of  people,  and  turned  ovn;  of  their  road  to  avoid 
any  very  excited  group  of  talkers.  It  was  a  raw 
evening,  and  the  misty  river,  blurred  to  the  eye 
with  blazing  lights  and  to  the  ear  with  harsh 
noises,  showed  where  the  barges  were  stationed 
in  which  the  smiths  worked,  making  guns  for 
the  Army  of  the  Republic.  Woe  to  tlic  man 
who  played  tricks  with  iAat  Army,  or  got  unde- 
served promotion  in  it !  Better  for  him  that 
his  beard  had  never  grown,  for  the  National 
Razor  shaved  him  close. 

Having  purchased  a  few  small  articles  of 

^•occrv,  ana  a  measure  of  oil  for  the  lamp,  Miss 
ross  bethought  herself  of  the  wine  they  wanted, 
After  peeping  into  several  wine-shops,  she 
stoppea  at  the  sign  of  The  Good  Republican 
Brutus  of  Antiquity,  not  far  from  the  National 
Palace,  once  (and  twice)  the  Tuileries,  where 
the  aspect  of  things  rather  took  l»er  fancy.  It 
had  a  quieter  look  than  any  other  place  of  the 
same  description  they  had  passed,  and,  though 
red  witli  patriotic  caps,  was  not  so  red  as  the 
rest.  Sounding  Mr.  Cruncher  and  finding  him 
of  her  opinion,  Miss  Pross  resorted  to  the  Good 
Republican  Brutus  of  Antiquity,  attended  by 
her  cavalier. 

Slightly  observant  of  the  smoky  lights ;  of  the 
people,  pipe  in  mouth,  playing  with  limp  cards 
and  yellow  dominoes ;  of  the  one  bare-breasted, 
bare-armed,  soot-begrimed  workman  reading  a 

t'ournal  aloud,  and  of  the  others  listening  to 
lim ;  of  the  weapons  worn,  or  laid  aside  to  be 
resumed  ;  of  the  two  or  three  customers  fallen 
forward  asleep,  who  in  the  popular,  high- 
shoiddercd  shaggy  black  spencer  looked,  in  tliat 
attitude,  like  slumbering  bears  or  dogs  ;  the  two 


outlandish  customers  approached  the  counter,  and 
showed  what  they  wanted. 

As  their  wine  was  measuring  out,  a  man  parted 
from  another  man  in  a  comer,  and  rose  to  de- 
part. In  going,  he  had  to  face  Miss  Pross.  No 
sooner  did  he  face  her,  than  Miss  Pross  uttered 
a  scream,  and  clapped  her  hands. 

In  a  moment,  tlie  whole  company  were  on 
their  feet.  That  somebody  was  assassinated  by 
somebody  vindicating  a  difference  of  opinion, 
was  the  likeliest  occurrence.  Everybody  looked 
to  see  somebody  fall,  but  only  saw  a  man  aud 
woman  standing  staring  at  each  other;  the  man 
with  all  the  outward  aspect  of  a  Frenchman  and 
a  thorough  Republican ;  the  woman,  evidently 
English. 

What  was  said  in  this  disappointing  anti- 
climax, by  the  disciples  of  the  Good  Republican 
Brutus  of  Antiquity,  except  that  it  was  some- 
thing very  voluble  and  loud,  would  have  been  as 
so  much  Hebrew  or  Chaldean  to  Miss  Pross  and 
her  protector,  though  they  had  been  all  ears. 
But,  they  had  no  ears  for  anything  in  their  sur- 
prise. For,  it  must  be  recorded,  that  not  only 
was  Miss  Pross  lost  in  amazement  and  agita- 
tion;  but,  Mr.  Cruncher  —  though  it  seemed 
on  his  own  separate  and  individual  account — 
was  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  wonder. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  said  the  man  who 
had  caused  Miss  Pross  to  scream ;  speaking  in 
a  vexed,  abrupt  voice  (though  in  a  low  tone), 
and  in  English. 

"Oh,  Solomon,  dear  Solomon!"  cried  Miss 
Pross,  clapping  her  hands  again.  "  After  not 
setting  eyes  upon  you  or  hearing  of  you  for  so 
long  a  time,  do  I  nnd  you  here  !" 

"  Don't  call  me  Solomon.  Do  you  want  to  be 
the  death  of  me  F"  asked  the  man,  in  a  furtive, 
frightened  way. 

"  Brother,  brother !"  cried  Miss  Pross,  burst- 
ing into  tears.  "  Have  I  ever  been  so  hard  with 
you  that  you  ask  me  such  a  cruel  question  !" 

"  Then  hold  your  meddlesome  tongue,"  said 
Solomon,  "  and  come  out,  if  you  want  to  speak 
to  me.  Pay  for  your  wine,  and  come  out .  Who's 
this  man  ?" 

Miss  Pross,  shaking  her  loving  and  dejected 
head  at  lier  by  no  means  affectionate  brother, 
said,  through  her  tears,  "  Mr.  Crunclier." 

"  Let  iiim  come  out  too,"  said  Solomon. 
"  Does  he  think  me  a  ghost?" 

Apparently,  Mr.  Cnmcher  did,  to  judge  from 
his  looks,    lie  said  not  a  word,  however,  and 
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Miss  Pros9,  exploring  the  depths  of  her  reticule 
through  lier  tears  with  great  difficulty,  paid  for 
the  wine;  Aa  fhe  did  so,  Solomon  turned"  to' 
tiie  followers  ©f  the  Gtood  Republican  Bihitnh  of 
Anti(juitv,  and  offered  a  few  words  of  explana- 
tion iu  the  French  language,  which  caused  them 
all  to  rclapso  into  their  former  places  and 
pursuits. 

"Now,"  said  Solomon,  slopping  at  the  dark 
street  corner,  "  wihrt  do  jou  Nraiitf " 

"How  dreadfully  unkiud  i«a  bixjther  nothing 
has  ever  turned  my  love  away  from !"  cried  Miss 
Pross,  "  to  give  mc  such  a  greeting,  and  show 
me  no  aflfcction." 

"There.  Con-found  it!  There,"  said  Solo- 
mon, making  a  dab  at  Miss  Press's  lips  with  his 
own.     "Now  are  you  content;?" 

Miss  Pitoss^only  shook  her  head  and  Wftpt  in^ 
silence. 

"  If  you  expect  tue  to  h&  Burprfeed,'^  said  htir 
brother  Solomon,  "  I  am  not  surprised  ;  I  knew 
you  were  here ;  I  know  of  most  people  who  are 
here.  If  you  really  don't  want  to  endanger  my 
existence — which  I  half  betidve  you  do  —  go 
your  ways  as  soon  as  ■  possible,  and  let  me  go 
niine.     i  am  busy.     I  am  an  offldiali'' 

"  My  En^ish  brother  Solomon,"  mourned 
Miss  iVosB,  casting  up  her  tew-'fraught  eyes; 
"  th&t  had  the  makings  in  him  of  one  of  thef 
best  and  greatest  of  men  in  his  native  country, 
an  official  among  foreigltersi  and  such  foreigners  ! 
I  would  almost  soonw'have  seen  the  dew  boy 
lying  in  his " 

"I  said' so!"  erred  her  brother,  intet-ropting. 
"I  knew  it !  You  want  to  be  thede&th  <>f  me. 
I  shall  be  rendered  SiiJpectied,' by  my  0XPH  sister. 
Just  as  I  am  getting  on!" 

"  The  gracious  and  merciful' Heavens  forbid'!" 
crkid  Miss  Fross.  "  Far  rather  would  I  never 
see  yon  again,  dear  Solomon,  tlruugh  I  have  ever 
loved  yon  truly;  and  erer  shall.  Say  but  one 
affectionate  word  to  m©,  and  tell  me  there 
is  nothing  angry  or  est tang&d  between  usy  and  1 
will  detain  ^ou  no  long«^" 

Grood  Miss  Piosd!  As  if  the  estrangement/- 
between  them  had  come  of  any  culpability 
of  li^i-s.  As  if  Mtl  Lorry  had  not  known  it  for 
a  fact,  years  ago,  in  the  quiet  corner  in  Soho, 
tlrat  tlilis  precious  brother  had  spent  her  mohey 
and  left  her ! 

He  was  saying  tlio  affectionate  wrt-d,  how- 
ever, with  a  far'  more  grudgirtg  condescension 
and  piitKjuaL'i;  ili.in  lu^  fould  liave  shONvn  if  their' 
relrii  ,iis  had  been  Teve*-ied 

(wli  ,  a- e,  all  the  world  over), 

wheu  Mr.  Ciuuclter,  touching  him  on  the 
shotddcr,  hoarsely  and  «ncxi>ectcdly  interpinsttl 
with  the  following  singuiar  nuestion : 

"Isa^l  Might  1  ask  the  favour?  As  to 
whellier  your  name  is  John  Solomon,  or'Soloiitrn 
John?" 

The  official  turnefd  towftrds  him'  with  sudden 
distrust.  H«  had  not  previonsly  uttered  a 
word. 

"  Couie  !"  said  Mr.  Cruncher.  "SptfalfOUt, 
you  know."  (Which,  by  the'  way,  was'  -mOro 
than  he  cotiW  do  himself.)    "  John  Solomon,  op' 


Solomou  John  ?  She  calls  you  Solomon,  and 
she  must  know,  being  your  sister.  And  /  know 
you'r^  Jolin,you'tn!b\t^.''  Which  of  tli«j  tw6  goes 
first  P  And  tegafdifig  that  namesgf  Pro*,-  like- 
wise.    That  waru't  your  name  over  the  watY;r." 

"  Wlrat  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  all  I  mean,  for  I  can't 
cair  to  mind  •  what  ■  youp  name  was,  over  the 
water." 

"  No !"  sneered  SolohTOiV. 

"  No.  But  I'U  swowFit  was- a  -iiftme  of  two 
syllables. 

"  Indeed  T' 

"  Yes.  T'othCT  one*5  was-one-sylldblfe.'  I  know 
YOU.  You  was  a  ■  spy -witness  at  the  Bailey. 
\Vhat  in  the  name  of  the  Father  of  Lfes,  own 
father  to  yourself  was  you  called  at  that  time  ?" 

"  Barsad,"  said  another  voice,  striking  in. 

"  That's  the  name  for  a  thousand  pound !" 
cried  Jerry. 

Tire  speaker  Tv-hd' sti-tek  in,  wAff  Sydiiey  CAr- 
ton.  Hfc  had  his  hands  bchitid  him  under  the 
skirts  of  his  riding-coat,  aild  he  stood  afc  ^fr. 
Cruucher's  elbow  as  negligently  as  he  might 
have  stood  at  the  Old  Bauey  itself.' 

"  Don't  be  alarmed,  my  aeafr  Miss^  Press.  I 
arrived  at  Mr.  LonVs,  tohis  svirprise,  yesterday' 
evening ;  we  agreed  that  I  would  not  present 
myself  elsewhere  until  all  was  well,  or  unless  I 
could  be  useful ;  I  present '  myself  here,  to  beg 
a  little  talk  with  your  brother.  I  wish  you  had 
a  better  employed  brother  than  yit.  Barsad.  I 
wish  for  yout  sake. Mr:  Barsad' was  not  a  Slieeps 
of  thePrisonsi" 

Sheep  was' the  can*  wordbf 'Ihe'timfe'  fopi* 
spy,  under  the  gaolers.  The  spy,  who  waspaJo^; 
turned  paler,  aud  asked  him  how  he  dared 

"  I'll  tell  you,"  said  Sydney.  "  I  lighted  o* 
yon,  Mr.  Barsad,  coUiiug  out  of  the  prison  of 
the  Concierg«rie  while  i  was  contemplating  tliO" 
walls,  ail  honr  or  more  agOi  You  have  a  face 
to  be  remembered,  and  I  remember  faces  well. 
Made  curious'  by  seeing  you  in^  thafc  connexion, 
aud  having  a  rrason,  to  which  you  are  ho  stranger^ 
for  associating  you  with'  ilie  misfortuiies  of 
a  friend  now  very  unfortunate,  I  walked  iu  yoia* 
direction.  I  walked'  iulo  the  wine-shop  here^ 
close  after  you,  aud- feat  >  near  yOn.  •  I  nad  no 
difficulty  in  deducing  from  your  unit  1       i- 

versatioH,  and  the  rumour  openly  •.  it 

among  ywir  admiicrs,  the  iiatMre  ul  ym  l  .1- 
ing.  And  gradually,  what  I  had' done  at  r;  n- 
doin,  secwjcu  to  shape  itself  into  a  purpose,  .\Ip. 
Barsad." 

"  Wbat  purpose?"  the' spy  asked. 

"  It'  wotold  be  •  troublosoiBO,  and  might  ht 
dangerous,  to  explain  in  the  street.  Could  vuu) 
favour  me,  in  confidence,  with  some  minute?  A 
your  company— at'  the  office  of  Tellson's  Bar.ki 
for  instance  'i" 

"  Under  a  threat  ?' 

"  Oh  !     Did  1  say  that !" 

"  Then  why  should  I  go  there  ?" 

"Really,  Mr.  Barsa^  I  can't  say,  if  yM 
oah't." 

"  Do  yru  mean  that  yon  won't  Miy,  sir  ?"  t!»o 
spy  irrfcfiolately  askodi 
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"T*i'«jaipr«lwnd  mevflfyeleiwlyj  Mk  Btirwut. 
I  woti't." 

<^:»rtM»n'«  nwlii^nt  reckle«tn«8  of  raflWnor 
cam©  pmr^rfnily  ia  aid  of  hi«  ,,--'—-■:  ' 
skill,  in  snoh  a  l)i»inp«3  nshe  h.i.; 
mim),  and  with  siieh  a  man  as  i.>.  n^.  i'>  .>  > 
\Tith.  His  practiscdeyft'writ.aiid  m»de  the 
most  of  it. 

"  Now,  I  told  yon  99,*'  said  rhie  spy,  castin!»  n 
reproachful  look  at  his  sister  ;  "  if  any  troohb 
comw  of  tins,  it^s  vour  doiiw?;" 

"  Come,  rnirrp,  Mr.  Barsad^"  oxdaimtd  Syd^ 
ney.     "  Dm^  -ntcful.     B»it^  for  my  great 

rp8p«t  for  \  ,  r  might  not  hate  leil  rip 

so  pleankiltiy  to  a  little  proposal  that  I  wish  to 
mam  for  our  mutuail  satisfaction.  Dd  yoti  go 
with  me  to  the  B;ink  ?" 

"I'll  hear  what  yoa  hilf  e  got  Ho  3i^;  Ye*, 
I'll  ero  with  you." 

"I  propose  tliat  we  filM^JMhict  your  sister 
safftly  to  tho  corner  of  hormfft  «tffte*.  Let  me  take 
your  arm.  Miss  Pross.  This  is  not  a  good  city, 
at  this  tiine,  for  yoti  to  be  out  in;  urtprotocted  ; 
andaffyour  psoort  knows  Mr.  Barsad,  I  will  invit« 
him  to"  Mf.  Lorry*s  with  us?.  Arc  wo  ready? 
Come  then !" 

Mfss  Pro89  rewdled  soon  aftor-vni-iis,  arki  to 
the  end  of  her  life  remembered,  that  as  she 
pressed  her  hafods  oil  Sjrdney's  arm  and  looketi 
up  in  liis  face,  imploring  iiim  to  do  110  hitrt  to 
Solomon,  there' was  a  braced  purpose  in  thfc  arm 
and  a  kind  of  inspiration  in  tue  eyes,  which  not 
only  contradicted  his  light  manner,  but  changed 
ana  raised  the  man.  She  was  too  much  occu- 
pied then,  with  fears  for  the  brother  -who  so 
little  deserved  her  affection,  and  witli  Sydney'^ 
friendly  reassurances,  udeqaaftely  to'  hem  what 
she  observed. 

They  left  her  at  the  canxm  of  the  street,  and 
Carton  led  fho  way  to' Mr;  Lorrr*?, -which  was 
within  a  fctr  niintites'  walk.  Jonn  Barsad,  or 
Solomon  Pr«)s3j  walked  at  his  side. 

Mf.  Lorry"had  just  finish«d  his  ditiner,  and 
was  sitting  before  a  cheery  little  log  or  t\V(y  of 
fire— I"  '       '     ;■  ''1'17.0'for the  pic- 

ture (^  itk'man   from 

Tellsou's,  WHO  iiiid  i(;ijKed  into  ihe  red  coals  at 
the  lloyai  George  at  Dover,  novt  a  good  many 
years  ago.  He  turned  his  hend  m  they  entered, 
and  showed  the  surprise  \vitli  which  ne  saw  a 
stranger. 

"Mi*3  Press's  brother,  sir,"  said  Sydney. 
"Mr.  Barsad." 

"Barsad?"  repeated  the  old  gentleman, 
"Barsad?  I  have  an  association  with  the 
name— and  with  the  face." 

"I  told  yon  you  had  a  remarkablo  face,  Mf. 
Barsad,**  olMerved  Carton,  coolly.  "Pmy  sit 
down.*' 

-Vs  he  took  a  chair  himself,  lio  supplied  the 
link  that  Mr.  Lorry  wanted,  by  saying  to  him 
with  a  frown,  "  Witness  at  that  trial."  Mr; 
Lorry  immediately  remembered,  and  regarded 
his  new  visitor  with  an  undisguised  look  of  ab- 
horrence. 

"Mr.  Barsad  has  been  recognised  by  Miss 
Pross  as  the  affectionate  brother  vou  have  heard 


of,"snfd  SySney; 


'rtttd  Lis  acknowledged  the 
to'  worse*  news.    Ddmay 


'■iiatlrtt!,-  the  old  "chtlettati 
yon  tell  me!     I  left  him 
^..i>  „,■..  M<,    >.,,,, Ml  ihose  twa  hours,  and  am' 
about  to  retumto  him  !" 

"x\rrested  for  all  thai."  WWeftr-wa^Tt  dotiO," 
MK  Barsad?" 

"Just  now,  if  at  ■all!"' 

"  Mr.  Barsad  is  the"bo%t  attthority  possible, 
sir,"  said  Sydney,  "And  I  have  it  from  Mr. 
Barsad's  communication  to  a  frifeird  and  brother' 
SiJcep  over  a  battle  of  wine,  thht  the  arrest  \\t» 
taken  place.      He   left   the  inessetTgers  at  thftf  • 

fate,   and  saw  thwti  admitted  by  the  porter, 
'here  is  no  earthly  dou!)t  tliftt  lie  is  retaken."  ' 

Wf:  Lorry's  bdsincss  eye  read  in  the  speaker's 
fate  tluit  it  %va8  loss  of  time  to  dwell  upon  Iho 
point.  C<^nftlScd,  but  sensible  that  somethitig' 
might  depend  on  his  presence  of  mind,  he  coffj^ 
manded  himself,  and  was  silently  attentive. 

"Now,  I  trust,"  said  Sydney  to  him,  "thht. 
the  name  and  iiiflueacu  of  Doetot-  Maiiettc  may 
stand  him  in  as  good  stead  to-morrow — you' 
said  he  would  be  before  the  Tribamd  agaitt  to-'- 
morrow,  Mr.  Barsad  ? " 

"  Yes ;  I  believe  so."  * 

" — In  as  good  stead  to-morrow  as  toidayj 
Bdfr'it  may  not  be  so;  I  own  to  you,  I  am 
shake*!,  Mr.'  Lorry,  by  Doctor  Manett6's  not 
havin»  had  the  power  to  prevent  this  arrest."  ' 

"  He  may  not  have- known  of  it  beforehand/' ' 
said  Mr.  Lorry. 

"But  that  very  eircuinstance  woiild  be  alarm- 
ing, when  we"  remember  how  identified  he  is 
with  his  son-in-law." 

"  That's  trne,"  Mi^.  Lorry  acknow}e(%ed,  with 
his  troubled  hand  at'  hi»  c"nin,'and  his trbubled  * 
eyes  on  Carton. 

" In'. short,"  said  Sydney,  "this  is  a  despeT.tte 
time,  when  desperate  games  are  played  for' 
desperate  stakes.  Let  the  Doctor  play  the* 
winning  game;  I  wiH  play  thb  losing  one. 
Ncr  man's  life  here  is  worth  purchase.  Any 
one  carried  home  by  the  people  to-day,  may 
be  condemned  to-morrow.  Now,  the  stake 
I  have  resolved  to  play  for,  in  case-  of  the 
worst,  is  a  friend  in  the  Concicrgsrie.  Aud 
the  friend  I  purpose  to  myself  to  wfn,  is  Mr. 
Bawad." 

"You  need  hafte  good  canis,  sir,"  saNt'tltd' 

spy- 

"  I'll  nm  them  over.  I'll  see  what  I  hold. — 
Mr.  Lorry,  you  know  what  a  brute  I  am;  I  wish 
yoti'd  give  mo  a  little  brandy." 

It  was  put  before  him,  and  he  drank  oft'k- 
glassful— dmnk  olf   another   glassfnl — pushed 
the  bottle  thoujjlitfully  away. 

"  Mr.  Barsad,"  he  went  on,  in  the  tone  of 
one  who  really  was  looking  ovrr  a  hand  at 
cards:  "Sheep  of  the  prisons,  emissary  of 
Ilepublican  committees,  uo.v  tunikey,  now 
prisoner,  nlwnys  spy  aud  secret  informer,  so 
mnch  the  more  valuable  here  for  being  English 
that  an  Ertglishman  is  less  open  to  suspicion 
of   suboniationi  in  those-  characters  thair   a 
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Frenchman,  represents  himself  to  his  em- 
ployers under  a  false  nanie.  That's  a  very  good 
carH.  Mr.  Barsad,  now  in  the  employ  of  the 
republican  French  government,  was  formerly 
in  the  employ  of  the  aristocratic  English  go- 
vernment, the  enemy  of  France  and  freedom. 
That's  an  excellent  card.  Inference  clear  as 
day  in  this  region  of  suspicion,  that  Mr.  Bar- 
sa3,  still  in  the  pay  of  the  aristocratic  English 
government,  is  the  spy  of  Pitt,  the  treacherous 
foe  of  tlie  Republic  crouching  in  its  bosom, 
the  English  traitor  and  agent  of  all  mischief  so 
much  spoken  of  and  so  difficult  to  find.  That?s 
a  card  not  to  be  beaten.  Have  you  followed  my 
hand,  Mr.  Barsad  ?" 

"  Not  to  understand  your  play,"  returned  the 
spy,  somewhat  uneasily. 

"  I  play  my  Ace,  Denunciation  of  Mr.  Barsad 
to  the  nearest  Section  Committee.  Look  over 
your  hand,  Mr.  Barsad,  and  see  what  you  have. 
Don't  hurry." 

He  drew  the  bottle  near,  poured  out  another 
glassful  of  brandy,  and  drank  it  off.  He  saw 
that  the  spy  was  fearful  of  his  drinking  himself 
into  a  fit  state  for  the  immediate  denunciation 
of  him.  Seeing  it,  he  poured  out  and  drank 
another  glassful. 

"•Look  over  your  hand  carefully,  Mr.  Barsad. 
Take  time." 

It  was  a  poorer  hand  than  he  suspected.  Mr. 
Barsad  saw  losing  cards  in  it  that  Sydney  Carton 
knew  nothing  of.  Thrown  out  of  his  honour- 
able employment  in  England,  through  too  much 
unsuccessful  hard  swearing  there — not  because 
he  was  not  wanted  there ;  our  English  reasons 
for  vaunting  our  superiority  to  secrecy  and  spies 
are  of  very  modem  date — he  knew  that  he  liad 
crossed  the  Channel,  and  accepted  service  in 
France :  first,  as  a  tempter  and  an  eavesdropper 
among  his  own  countrymen  there :  gradually,  as 
a  tempter  and  an  eavesdropper  among  the 
natives.  He  knew  that  under  the  overthrown 
government  he  had  been  a  spy  upon  Saint 
Antoine  and  Defarge's  wine-shop  ;  had  received 
from  the  watchful  police  such  heads  of  informa- 
tion concerning  Doctor  Manette's  imprisonment, 
release,  and  history,  as  should  serve  him  for 
an  introduction  to  familiar  conversation  with 
the  Defarges;  had  tried  them  on  Madame 
Defarge,  and  had  broken  down  with  them  sig- 
nally. He  always  remembered  with  fear  and 
trembling,  that  that  terrible  woman  had 
knitted  when  he  talked  with  her,  and  had  looked 
ominously  at  him  as  her  fingers  moved.  He 
had  since  seen  her,  in  the  Section  of  Saint 
Antoine,  over  and  over  again  produce  her 
knitted  registers,  and  denounce  people  whose 
lives  the  guillotine  then  surely  swallowed  up. 
He  knew,  as  every  one  employed  as  he  was,  did, 
that  he  was  never  safe  ;  that  flight  was  impos- 
sible ;  that  he  was  tied  fast  under  the  shadow 
of  the  axe ;  and  that  in  spite  of  his  utmost 
tcrgiversal  ion  and  treachery  in  furtherance  of 
the  reigning  terror,  a  word  might  bring  it  down 
upon  him.  Once  denounced,  and  on  sucii  grave 
grounds  as  had  just  now  been  suggested  to  his 
mind,  he  foresaw  that  the  dreadful  woman  of 


whose  unrelentmg  character  he  had  seen  many 
proofs,  would  produce  a^inst  him  that  fatal 
register,  and  would  quasii  his  last  chance  of 
life.  Besides  that  all  secret  men  are  men  soon 
terrified,  here  were  surely  cards  enough  of  one 
black  suit,  to  justify  the  holder  in  growmg  rather 
livid  as  he  turned  them  over. 

"  You  scarcely  seem  to  like  your  hand,"  said 
Sydney,  with  the  greatest  composure.  "  Do 
you  play?"- 

"  I  tnink,  sir,"  said  the  spy,  in  the  meanest 
manner,  as  he  turned  to  Mr.  Lorry,  "  I  may 
appeal  to  a  gentleman  of  your  years  and  benevo- 
lence, to  put  it  to  this  other  gentleman,  so  much 
your  jujiior,  whether  he  can  under  any  circum- 
stance reconcile  it  to  his  station  to  play  that 
Ace  of  which  he  has  spoken.  I  admit  that  /  am 
a  spy,  and  that  it  is  considered  a  discredit- 
able station — though  it  must  be  filled  by  some- 
body ;  but  this  gentleman  is  no  spy,  and  why 
should  he  so  demean  himself  as  to  make  himself- 
one  ?" 

"  I  play  my  Ace,  Mr.  Barsad,"  said  Carton, 
taking  the  answer  on  himself,  and  looking 
at  his  watch,  "  without  any  scruple,  in  a  very 
few  minutes." 

"  I  should  have  hoped,  gentlemen  both,"  said 
the  spy,  always  striving  to  hook  Mr.  Lorry  into 
the  discussion,  "that  your  respect  for  my 
sister " 

"  I  could  not  better  testify  my  respect  for 
your  sister  than  by  finally  relieving  her  of  her 
brother,"  said  Sydney  Carton. 

"  You  think  not,  sir  ?" 

"  I  have  thoroughly  made  up  my  mind  about 
it." 

The  smooth  manner  of  the  spy,  curiously  in 
dissonance  with  his  ostentatiously  rough  dress, 
and  probably  with  his  usual  demeanour,  received 
such  a  check  from  the  inscrutability  of  Carton, 
— who  was  a  mystery  to  wiser  and  honester  men 
tliun  he — that  it  faltered  here  and  failed  him. 
While  he  was  at  a  loss.  Carton  said,  resuming  his 
former  air  of  contemplating  cards : 

"  And  indeed,  now  I  think  again,  I  have  a 
strong  impression  that  I  have  another  ^ood  card 
here,  not  yet  enumerated.  That  friend  and 
fellow-Sheep,  who  spoke  of  himself  as  pasturing 
in  the  country  prisons  ;  who  was  he  ?" 

"  French.  You  don't  know  him,"  said  the 
spy,  quickly. 

"French,  eh  ?"  repeated  Carton,  musing,  and 
not  appearing  to  notice  him  at  all,  though  he 
echoed  his  word.     "  Well ;  he  may  be." 

"  Is,  I  assure  you,"  said  the  spy;  "  though  it's 
not  important." 

"  Though  it's  not  important,"  repeated  Carton 
in  the  same  mechanical  way — "  though  it's  not 

important No,  it's  not  important.    No.   Yet 

I  know  the  face." 

"  I  think  not.  I  am  sure  not.  It  can't  be," 
said  the  spy. 

"  It — can't — be,"  muttered  Sydney  Carton, 
retrospectively,  and  filling  his  glass  (which 
rortuuatcly  was  a  small  one)  again.  "  Can't — 
be.  Spoke  good  French.  Yet  like  a  foreigner, 
I  thought  ?" 
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"  Provincial,"  said  the  spy. 

"  No.  Foreign  !"  cried.  Carton,  striking  his 
open  hand  on  the  table,  as  a  light  broke  clearly 
on  his  mind.  ''  Cly  !  Disguised,  but  the  same 
man.  We  had  that  man  before  us  at  the  Old 
Bailey." 

"  Now,  there  you  are  hasty,  sir,"  said  Barsud, 
with  a  smile  that  gave  his  aquiline  nose  an  extra 
inclination  to  one  side ;  "  there  you  really  give 
me  an  advantage  over  you.  Cly  (who  I 
will  unreservedly  admit,  at  this  distance  of 
time,  was  a  partner  of  mine)  has  been  dead 
several  years.  I  attended  him  in  his  last  illness. 
He  was  buried  in  London,  at  the  church  of 
Saint  Pancras-in-thc-Fickls.  His  unpopularity 
with  the  blackguard  multitude  at  the  moment, 
prevented  my  following  his  remains,  but  I  helped 
to  lay  him  in  his  coffin." 

Here,  Mr.  Ijorry  became  aware,  from  where 
he  sat,  of  a  most  remarkable  goblin  shadow  on 
the  wall.  Tracing  it  to  its  source,  he  discovered 
it  to  be  caused  by  a  sudden  extraordinary  rising 
and  stiffening  of  all  the  risen  and  stiff  hair  on 
Mr.  Cruncher's  head. 

"  Let  us  be  reasonable,"  said  the  spy,  "  and 
let  us  be  fair.  To  show  you  how  mistalcen  you 
are,  and  what  an  unfounded  assumption  yours  is, 
I  will  lay  before  you  a  certificate  of  Cly's 
burial,  which  1  happen  to  have  carried  in  my 
pocket-book,"  with  a  hurried  hand  he  produced 
and  opened  it,  "  ever  since.  There  it  is.  01), 
look  at  it,  look  at  it  !  You  may  take  it  in  your 
hand ;  it's  no  forgery." 

Here,  Mr.  Lorry  perceived  the  reflexion  on 
the  wall  to  elongate,  and  Mr.  Cruncher  rose  and 
stepped  forward.  His  hair  could  not  have  been 
more  violently  on  end,  if  it  had  been  that  mo- 
ment dressed  by  the  Cow  with  the  crumpled 
horn  in  the  house  that  Jack  built. 

Unseen  by  the  spy,  Mr.  Cruncher  stood  at 
his  side,  and  touched  him  on  the  shoidder  like  a 
ghostly  bailiff. 

"  That  there  Roger  Cly,  master,"  said  Mr. 
Cruncher,  with  a  taciturn  and  iron-bound  visage. 
"  So  you  put  him  in  his  coifin  ?" 

"  t  did." 

"Who  took  him  out  of  it?" 

Barsad  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and  stam- 
mered, "  Wh.it  do  you  mean?" 

"  I  mean,"  said  Mr.  Cruncher,  "  that  he 
warn't  never  in  it.  No  !  Not  he  !  I'll  have 
my  head  took  off,  if  he  was  ever  in  it." 

The  spy  looked  round  at  the  two  gentlemen ; 
they  both  looked  in  unspeakable  astonishment 
at  Jerry. 

"  I  tell  you,"  said  Jerry,  "  that  you  buried 

fiaving-stones  and  earth  in  that  there  coffin. 
)on't  go  and  tell  me  that  you  buried  Cly.  It 
was  n  lake  in.     Me  and  two  more  knows  it." 

"  How  do  you  know  it  ?" 

"  What's  that  to  you  P  Ecod !"  growled  Mr. 
Cruncher,  "it's  you  I  have  got  a  old  gn^dge 
again,  is  it,  with  your  shamefulimpositions  upon 
tradesmen !  I'd  catch  hold  of  your  throat  and 
choke  you  for  half  a  guinea." 

Sydney  Carton,  who,  with  Mr.  Lorry,  had  been 
lost  in  amazement  at  this  turn  of  the  business. 


here  requested  Mr.  Cruncher  to  moderate  and 
expldfin  himself. 

"  At  another  time,  sir,"  he  returned,  evasively, 
"  the  present  time  is  ill-conwenientfor  explainin'. 
What  I  stand  to,  is,  that  he  knows  well  wot  that 
there  Cly  was  never  in  that  there  coffin.  Let 
him  say  be  was,  in  so  much  as  a  word  of  one 
syllable,  and  I'll  either  catch  hold  of  his  throat 
and  choke  him  for  half  a  guinea ;"  Mr.  Cruu- 
chej  dwelt  upon  this  as  quite  a  liberal  offer ;  "  or 
I'll  out  and  announce  him." 

"  Humph !  I  see  one  thin»,"  said  Carton. 
"I  hold  another  card,  Mr.  Barsad.  Impos- 
sible, here  in  raging  Paris,  with  Suspicion  filling 
the  air,  for  you  to  outlive  denunciation,  when 
you  are  in  communication  with  another  aristo- 
cratic spy  of  the  same  antecedents  as  yourself, 
who,  moreover,  has  the  mystery  about  him  of 
having  feigned  death  and  come  to  life  again !  A 
plot  in  the  prisons,  of  the  foreigner  against  the 
kepublic.  A  strong  card — a  certain  Guillotine 
card  !      Do  you  play  ?" 

"No!"  returned  the  spy.  "I  throw  up. 
I  confess  that  we  were  so  unpopular  with 
the  outrageous  mob,  that  I  only  got  away  from 
England  at  the  risk  of  being  ducked  to  death, 
and  that  Cly  was  so  ferreted  up  and  down,  that 
he  never  would  have  got  away  at  all  but  for  that 
sham.  Though  how  this  man  knows  it  was  a 
sham,  is  a  wonder  of  wonders  to  me." 

"  Never  you  trouble  your  head  about  this 
man,"  retorted  the  contentious  Mr.  Cruncher; 
"you'll  have  trouble  enough  with  giving  your 
attention  to  that  gentleman.  And  look  here ! 
Once  more  !" — Mr.  Cruncher  could  not  be  re- 
strained from  making  rather  au  ostentatious  pa- 
rade of  his  liberality — "  I'd  catch  hold  of  your 
throat  and  choke  you  for  half  a  guinea." 

The  Sheep  of  the  prisons  turned  from  him  to 
Sydney  Carton,  and  said,  with  more  decision, 
"  It  has  come  to  a  point.  I  go  on  duty  soon, 
and  can't  overstay  my  time.  You  told  mc  you 
had  a  proposal ;  what  is  it  ?  Now,  it  is  of  no  use 
asking  too  much  of  mc.  Asii  mc  to  do  any- 
thing in  my  office,  putting  my  head  in  great  extra 
danger,  and  I  had  better  trust  my  life  to  the 
chances  of  refusal  than  the  chances  of  consent. 
In  short,  I  should  make  that  choice.  You  talk 
of  desperation.  We  are  all  desperate  here. 
Remember!  I  may  denounce  you  if  I  think 
proper,  and  I  can  swear  my  way  through  stone 
walls,  and  so  can  others.  Now,  what  do  you 
want  with  me?" 

"  Not  very  much.  You  are  a  turnkey  at  the 
Conciergerie  ?" 

"  I  tell  you  once  for  all,  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  an  escape  possible,"  sjiid  the  spy,  firmly. 

"  Why  need  you  tell  me  what  I  have  not 
asked  ?  You  are  a  turnkey  at  the  Conciergerie  ?" 

"  I  am  sometimes." 

"  You  can  be  when  you  choose  ?" 

"  I  can  pass  in  and  out  when  I  choose." 

Sydney  Carton  filled  another  glass  with 
brandy,  poured  it  slowly  out  ui>ou  the  hearth, 
and  watcned  it  as  it  dropped.  It  being  all  spent, 
he  said,  rising : 

"  So  far,  we  have  spoken  before  these  two, 
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iitca^se  it  vrasas  well  ihti  th,»  nserits  of  tiie  caa^ 
should  not,  rest  solely  between  vou  flixl.ine. 
Cojiic  into  tUc  dark  roym  here,  aud  kl  us  iiarc 
one. iuud  witrd^akuc." 


FRUIT  TlirJININa. IN-  TUSCANY. 

A  MBKKAL  Ejjglishniflu  locg  resident  in 
FJorcoce,  wit  b  wit  to  obseiTC,  wul  knowledge 
to  bring  to  bear  uiwn,  and  skill  to  iew<rd 
what  passes,  lias  watched  M'ith  interest  tlio  poli- 
tical efforts  oEitliC  Tuseaus.  .Be  now  tells  us  in 
a  book,  Mhicli  compares  the  Tusc/^ny  of  'forty- 
nine  with  the  Tuscany  of  *My:uitic,  the  true 
sequence  of  national  events  in  tJiat  state  during 
the  last  doaen  years.  By  help  of  such  a  book 
we  understand. more  thoroughly  the  jncani;ig  of 
what  now  passes  in  tbccountry  towhiehalUkiropc 
is  looking  with  deep  interest  and  active  curiosity, 
for  the  .writer— Mr.  Thomas  Adolpiics  Thol- 
LOPE — speaks  of  the  affairs  of  Tuscany  in  asfar  as 
they  were  the  affairs  of  Italy,  and  are  the  affair 
of  every  man  who  would  see  thought  iiud  honest 
action  set  free  everywhere  to  help  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  society. 

That  the  world,  does  not  grow  .iwse  by  royal 
edicts,  but  by.  the  free,  wholesome,  individual 
workijig  of  each  man  among  his  fellows,  is  the 
truth  lying  at  the  heart  of  Jlr.  Trbllopc's  history. 
Id  .the  bonds  of  despotism,  whether  t^cy  be 
leadJDg-*triwgs  .or  fetters,  men  can  only  totter 
forward  painfully.  The  bonds  of  the  Auslrifin 
were  ieafliug-strings  for  Tuscany,  when  Leopold 
the  First,  grandfather  of  the.  last  duke^  govcr>ijcd 
tlie  country.  He  was  Miser  than  his  cousins  in 
the  purple.'  'With  a  liberal  hand  he  restrained  the 
tyranuic;d  ^ncroachmeuls  of  the  Church,  and  he 
himself  .ruled  gcueronsly.  Some  trace  ako  of 
the  old  republican  vigour  still  held  J)y  the  life 
of  the  people  ;  vho  were  then,  as  always, i pro- 
sperous, checcful,  quiek-Avitted,  and  easily  con- 
tent. There  is  no.  true  mau  witli  a  tc;)ipcr  easy 
enough  to  bear  the  stranger's  foot  upon  his  neck. 
The  paternal  spirit  of  authoiity  will  .s.anctify 
io  the  heai-t  of  a  brave  people,  no  man's  claiJn  t« 
regard  a  whole  couunuuity  ,as  part  of  his  own 
private  and  per.sonal  estate.  The  Emperor  of 
Austria  was  eouuting.in.tijp  roll  of  his  estate  so 
many  flocks  and  herds  of  njeu  in. Italy.  His 
army  was  the  dog  to  set  upon  them  and  collect 
them  when  they  strayed  oeyond  his  bounds. 
But  thunders  of  applause  was  heard  in  tlie  thea- 
tres of. Italy  when  Kiecolini  exclaims,  thiiough 
his  noble  tragedy  on  Arnold  of  Brescia,  "  The 
humau.raee  is  a- weary  of  being  termed  a  herd." 
"How  well  satisfied  your  people  look,"  said 
somebody,  incomphmcnt  to  .the  Gi*aud-Dukc  of 
Tuscany,  a  little  wliile  before  the  great  outbreak 
of 'forty -eight.  "  They  are  irajiquil,"  was  the 
repljr.  But  through  tJiat  tranquiUif-y  tlie  pa- 
triotic verse  of  Giusti  passed  quietly  from  hand 
to  hand  and  mouth  to  mouth.  Men  spoke  his 
scorn  upon  themselves  for  tlicir  vasssiige;  it 
was  the.  trajM]uillity  of  his  "laud  of  the  Dead," 
in  which  the  dcaa  whispered  together, jjuder- 
ueatlx.the 


Lovely  graveya^tbAt  rDJght  make 
The  living  covet  dMtth. 

iu  fine  then,  l»rother  corpses, 

I.  '    '   it^ve! 

W..  .!i4g 

'1 „ ;.....   have. 
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Iu  Uu)  eei,vice  iot  ihn  Uoali  \ 
tiliail  tiierc  uoULi^  iwwover  £ii;, 
A  Judgment-.4!iy  to  coo>«? 
While   this   pointed    ijgaiijst  .Ajastria,   .tlie 
Italians  wore  pairiot.s,  uoL.kuawiug  what  should  ' 
be  the.  issue  of  their  hopes.     Tiiey  were  uuca^ ;. 
in  the  present,  and  looked  thro.ugh.  a  vagu 
sentiment  of   patriotism   to    a   better  future... 
Upon  this  scntjjneut  they  could,  allow  the  very 
Austrian  hiaiselfXojtradc.     "Italiiuis,"  saidtJie  , 
Archduke  John  to  them,  hidf  a  century. ago,  "is  ; 
it  the  wish  of  your,. hearts  to  become  .agair 
Italians P"    If. .so, .the- condition  of  their  emo\ 
iuent  of  this  wish  was  that  tlicy  should  ifgl.i 
upon  .the   .side    of    Austria.     "Itali.'ms,    it  is 
needed  only  to, will   it,  for  you  to.  be  ^ain 
Italians."     So  they  were  told  lK)w.,the  will  was 
to  be  taken  for  the  deed.     "ItaJiaus,"    pro- 
claimed, an  Austrian  jcoromaudcr,   tlu"ec  years 
later,  "youai'e  to  become,.  aU  of  you,  an  in- 
dependent   iiation."      Tlie  .independence    won 
tlirqugh  Austria  was.  defined  by  Belicgardc  for 
the.  people  of  Lonibardy.to  be  that  -their  pro- 
vinces "  were  definitively  incorporated  with.Uie 
Austrian  empire."    "Italy,"  said  Metternich, 
at  last,  in  a  despatch  of  the  second. of  August, 
eighteen  huadrctt  and  forty-seven,  "  Italy  is  but 
a    geographical    denomination."      Francis    of 
Austria,  when  he  heard  that  in  sundry  states  of 
Europe,  constitutions  weie  .being  est aUisluid, 
exclouned  that  "  the  world  was  going  mad !" 
And  when  he  received  coniplimcuta  tVom.the  body 
of  Professors,  of  the.  University  of  Pa  via,  he  said 
to  .them,  "  Bicmcmbcr  aUvays,  gentlemen,  that 
your  dutv  is  to  form,  not  learned,  men,  hut  obe- 
dient subjects."     Italy,   however,    angered  by 
the  Austrian  iu  Lombard3',,luid  not  fufly  recog- 
nised the  indispensable  condition  of  her  ijide- 
pendence  to  be  a  complete  freedom  fiom  Aus- 
trian domination. 

The. predecessor  of  Piua  Uic  Kinth  had  been  a 
helpless  old  man,  pei«»iuilly  harmless,  but 
officially  the  uwintaiuer,  bv.  grace  of  foreign 
bayonets,  of  tlie  true  Papal  syst£jn  of  espials, 
conOscatio^is,  bauishniieuts,  ,iinprisomncuts,.jaid 
exQCutiouus.  .,Uc  died,  in  the  year  'forty-six, 
when  .GOfics  .M'iue  .vin  .blo^sojn.  The  liomian 
Cliureh  had,  of  course,  as  apolitical  state,, its 
liberals  and  Tories.  Iiambruscliini,  at  the 
head  of  ,thc  Tories,  sl^icve  to  shut  the  gate 
agaiust  reforms,  and  fasten  it  with  thciOld 
Austrian  military  padlock.  Since  reform  isi.tlic 
drop  of  jKiison  twat  will  someday  «hu(tter  ilie 
oharJi^ed  glass., of  the  j.opedom,  since. the  de- 
crqiid  Papal  govemmc-iit  nuist  sicken  and  die 
if  it. be  much  exposed  to  the  sharp,  bracing  air 
of  liuman  progress,  there. £an  be  no  doubt  iJiat, 
ill  the  interests  of  thotiaiii,  Lambr^isehini  was 
the  truest,  cuuusellor.  On  the  other  side  there 
vaa a. large hody  tcufitipgin iko. beautiful  dream 
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of  tbe  Piedmontese  AbW  Gioberti,  who  sup- 
])06ed  4hat  a  pope  might  rule  as  if  he  were 
anollier  Suiut  John  the  Apostle,  or  the  true 
Saint  Peter,  who  bade  men  to  lay  aside  all 
uialioe  hiuI  all  guile  and  hvpocriaies. 

On  behalf  of  the  JilMsral  party,  two  cardinals 
were  proposed  for  the  vacant  popedom.  Althoudi 
one  of  thcni  was  known  to  be  much  trusted  by 
the  peoj)lo,  the  counsels  of  the  liberals  within 
the  Saored  College  were  divided,  ana  the  greatest 
number  of  votes,  thougli  not  the  majority  ne- 
cessary for  election,  thus  fell  to  the  lot  of  Lam- 
brusohini.  The  two  sections  of  the  liberals 
look  alarm  upon  this ;  by  mutual  consent  dropped 
both  their  candidates ;  and  joined  their  force  for 
the  election,  almost  at  haphazard,  of  Giovanni 
■Mastai,  one  of  the  obsourest  members  of  the 
College.  He  was  the  quiet  bisiiop  of  the  dis- 
tant little  city  of  Imola,  with  so  little  in- 
fluence at  Rome,  that,  vrhen  he  received  the 
purple  as  Pius  the  Kinth,  his  eldest  brother 
was  a  political  prisoner  in  the  Castle  of  Bt. 
Angelo.     A  month  after  his  installation  the  new 

Slope  issued,  on  the  sixteenth  of  July,  eighteen 
orty-six,  an  edict  declaring  a  general  amnesty 
of  all  political  offences.  It  was  the  first  public  sign 
of  character  he  gave,  and  it  was  received  with 
immense  joy,  not  only  in  the  Papal  States,  but 
throughout  Italy.  It  was  heightened  when  the 
next  act  of  the  pope  was  to  declare  the  favourite 
cardinal,  who  iiad  been  desired  as  pope  by  the 
people,  his  chief  councillor  and  secretaij  of 
b<atc.  Austria  now  regretted  deeply  that  the 
Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Milan,  whom  she  had 
sent  to  assure  the  election  of  Lanibruschini,  had 
srrived  at  Rome  too  late.  Liberals  in  Italy 
believed  that  half  their  will  at  least  was 
nt  once  to  be  accomplished  under  the  lead 
of  that  new  portent,  a  Reforming  Pope.  What 
figs  were  they  not  to  gather  when  the  hlpssoms 
of  this  thistle  ripened  into  fruit  ! 

■'  There  was  at  this  time  no  state  in  Italy  so 
easy  and  prosperous  as  Tuscany.  To  pass  into 
Tuscany  irom  the  States  of  the  Church  was,  and 
is,  to  observe  men,  houses,  cattle,  tillage,  towns, 
villages,  even  the  aspect  of  Nature  heraclf, 
cliaugcd  for  the  better.  "When  the  pood-nalurcd 
Tuscan  giant  saw  Neighbour  Dwarf — the  poor, 
coinniL&eratfd  ))opeland — rejoicing  in  amnesty 
and  constitutional  advances,  slic  said  (as  Mr. 
■  TroUopc  suggests),  with  the  Cornish  giant,  who 
admired  Jack's  feats  in  the  swallowing  of  pud- 
ding, **  Her  can  do  that  herself !" 

Leopold  the  Second  of  Tuscany  was  an  amiabh- 
man,  bodily  cousin  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  but 
spiritual  son  to  the  Pope.  When  his  Holiness 
pa.sscd  for  a  social  and  political  reformer,  Leo- 
|»old  reconciled  much  liberality  of  action  with 
iiis  conscience,  because  it  was  recommended  by 
the  keeper  of  his  oonscioncc.     But  he  was  not 

1)repBrea  for  action  at  all  hazards.  The  bead  of 
lis  house  was  at  Vienna,  and  "  my  master," 
Metternich  wrote, "  will  not  permit  tlic  approach 
towards  representative  government  in  any  state 
within  the  peninsula."  Again,  as  a  prince 
devout  in  reverence  for  the  authority  of  Rome, 
which  was  regarded  lightly  by  his  people,  Leo- 


pold the  Second  was  inclined  to  break  down  the 
restraints  on  Church  encroachment,  which  had 
been  set  up  in  the  laws  of  Leopold  the  First. 
His  desire  was  for  a  concordat  with  Rome,  in 
direct  antagonism  to  the  policy  of  his  wise 
grandfather  and  the  spirit  of  his  people.  The 
spirit  of  the  Grand-Ducal  government  had  be- 
come loss  friendly  to  liberty  for  a  year  or  two 
before  the  accession  of  Pius  the  Ninth.  Political 
fugitives  were  not  allowed  the  harbour  they  had 
found  there.  After  the  change  of  pope,  during 
the  whole  year  'forty-six,  the  government  and 
people  were  still  moving  in  opposite  directions. 
Mean  efforts  were  made  to  propitiate  the 
offended  government  of  Austria.  Two  pro- 
fessors of  the  University  of  Pisa — Silvester 
Centofauli,  the  most  respected,  and  Guiseppe 
Montanelli,  the  most  inllueutial,  of  the  Tus- 
can public  teachers— received  warnings  from 
the  government.  In  the  last  month  of  the  year 
there  occurred  the  centenary  of  the  expulsion  of 
the  Austrians  from  Genoa  by  the  Genoese.  All 
Italy  kept  it.  Austria  strove  in  vain  to  quench 
the  bounres  that  blazed  out  from  top  to  top  of 
the  Apennines.  In  spite  of  the  police,  on  the 
circle  of  hill-tops  that  surround  Plorence,  the 
fires  leaped  out,  boldly  as  soon  as  the  early  winter 
night  was  dark. 

In  the  year  'fortyrseveu,  Pius  the  Ninth  had 
begun  to  understand  that,  being  a  pope,  he 
must,  as  a  reformer,  let  I  dare  not  wait 
upon  1  would.  The  King  of  Naples,  by  un- 
stinted perjury,  gilded  despotic  power  with  his 
sacred  promises.  His  promise  was  so  little 
trusted,  that  when,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of 
January,  eighteen  forty-eight,  King  'Ferdinand 
swore  to  maintain  the  new  constitution  of  his 
monarchv,  it  was  jealously  guarded  by  the  people 
with  an  imprecation  of  unusual  solemnity  :  "Jn 
the  awful  name  of  the  Most  Holy  and  Onniipotent 
God,  who  only  can  read  the  secrets  of  the  heart, 
on  whom  we  loudly  call  to  be  the  judqe  of  the 
purity  and  jierfect  loyalty  of  the  intentions  with 
wliich  wc  have  determined  to  enter  ou  this  new 

ftolitical  course.".  The  late  detested  and  in- 
amous  King  of  Naples  took  this  oath,  ^d 
broke  it  under  circumstances  of  atrocity  (Un- 
equalled in  all  royal  aniuils. 

In  Tuscany,  irresolution  of  the  government 
was  manifest  to  Austria,  and,  upon  this,  the  wise 
man  of  Vienua  played.  While  law  had  her  seat 
in  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  at  Florence,  the  despi- 
cable swarm  of  government  spies  and  informers, 
known  there  as  the  Good  Government,  the  "Buon 
Governo,"  Jiad  its  own  perfectly  distinct  offices 
in  the  Palazzo  Non  Fiiuto.  There  had  been  a 
poor  harvest ;  but  Tuscans  never  starve,  and 
they,  are,  as  to  ordinary  details  of  life,. an  easy- 
going people,  not  at  all  likely  to  set  up  breftd- 
riots  while  they  have  bread  in  their  mouths. 
But  the  agents  of  Austria  seized  on  the 
fact  as  a  means  of  alarming  the  Grand-Duke 
with  riots  of  their  own  fomenting,  and  by  the 
difl'usion  of  communistic  pamphlets  which  they 
had  tlicmsclvcs  imported.  This  is  regarded  as 
a  delicate  and  subtle  part  of  Austrian  policy. 
On  reliable  authority  it  is  asserted  that  Prince 
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Meitcrnicli  himself  used  to  direct  the  burrowers 
in  these  mines  under  the  feet  of  Liberty,  and  to 

firotect  111  em  in  case  of  danger.  A  leader  of 
ibcl  and  uproar,  a  native  of  Piuerolo,  iiaving 
been  arrested  by  the  Tuscan  government, 
was  claimed  bv  ihc  Austrian  minister  at  Flo- 
rence, although  a  Sardinian  subject ;  and  it 
then  became  oflicially  known  that  his  debts, 
which  were  considerable,  had  been  lately  paid 
by  an  Austrian  agent.  Tories  of  Rome,  as 
men  of  the  Holy  Faith,  or  Sanfedisti,  were  not 
less  unscrupulous  in  their  hostility  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  people.  One  faithful  man 
proclainifd  in  print  that  Pius  the  Ninth  was  not 
[)ope  by  canonical  election,  and  that  he  was,  in 
truth,  an  anti-pope.  In  the  middle  of  April 
the  Pope  founded  at  Rome,  as  a  rudimentary  or 
tadpole  Parliament,  a  Council  of  State.  On 
the  last  day  of  May  the  same  thing  was  decreed 
at  rioreuce ;  but,  in  this  first  effort  at  a  Parlia- 
ment, there  was  little  more  to  be  found  even  of 
the  tadpole  than  its  tail.  Rome,  under  the  re- 
forming Pope,  bad  a  national  guard.  Accord- 
ingly, by  sovereign  edict,  still  the  only  source  of 
change,  placarded  in  the  customary  manner  'on 
the  city  walls,  a  Tuscan  national  guard  was  es- 
tablished in  Sept  ember,  'forty-seven.  The  people 
were  delighted ;  they  went,  full  of  gratitude,  to 
the  duke's  palace,  where  they  were  received  witli 
a  few  spontaneous  words  of  propitious  omen. 
Tlie  duke  returned  then  to  the  balcony  outside, 
waved  the  national  flag,  andhandcd  it  down  tot  hose 
who  stood  below.  An  old  archbishop  was  fetched 
out  of  his  house  to  iutone  a  Te  Deum  instantly, 
and  tiicn  the  people  set  to  work  upon  grave 
questions  of  dress  and  accoutrement,  with  all 
tne  zeal  of  a  small  family  of  children  busy  over 
a  new  doll.  The  Grand-Duke  meant  well  and 
yielded  weakly.  He  would  take  no  hint  from 
Vienna  to  call  soldiers  in  and  stop  the  current 
of  reform,  but  he  yielded  again  weakly  to  the 
pressure  of  his  imperial  cousin  and  to  the  abrupt 
change  which  occurred  in  the  Pope's  mind ;  for 
this  Grand-Duke  never  was  a  self-dependent 
man.  Troops  which  he  had  refused  as  helpers 
in  resistance  to  the  wishes  of  his  people,  he  did 
at  last  rely  upon  for  support,  in  the  abolition  of 
all  he  haa  sworn  to  maintain. 

An  accidental  conflict  between  the  Florentines 
and  the  sbirri,  or  spies  and  infonners  of  the 
BuoD  Governo,  caused  a  two  days'  tumult  with- 
out plunder  or  bloodshed.  Tumult  was  a 
new  thing  in  Tuscany,  and  although  in  England 
many  an  election  riot  is  a  graver  matter  in  itself, 
there  it  meant  the  approach  of  revolution.  At 
the  same  time  Austrian  soldiers  in  Italian  towns 
were  pronipted  to  redouble  their  provoking  in- 
solence. In  Milan  a  venerable  magistrate  was 
accidentally  trodden  down  and  killed  under  the 
defiant  gallop  through  the  streets  of  Austrian 
cavalry,  scattering  the  populace  to  ritht  and  left. 

It  was  in  these  days  that  Lord  Alinto  went 
on  his  Italian  mission.  The  Pope's  nuncio  had 
asked  for  a  more  active  moral  support  from 
England  in  aid  of  Italian  progress ;  and,  in  reply 
to  a  question  'rom  our  government,  that  moral 
support  liad  been  defined  as  the  presence  of 


some  persons  "  in  the  confidence  of  her  Ma- 
iesty's  government,  who  could  have  a  temporary 
opportunity  of  personally  commuuicating  with 
the  Pope  and  his  minister."  Lr>rd  Minio  was 
sent,  therefore,  to  express  England's  belief  that 
human  right  is  human  right,  as  opposed  to  the 
Austrian  doctrine  that  wron»  is  divine  right. 

In  January,  'forty-eight,  pJnples  received  a 
constitution.  On  the  eighth  of  the  next  month 
Piedmont  received  the  same,  and,  on  the  seven- 
teenth, was  promulgated  the  fundamental  statute, 
which  was  the  base  of  a  new  constitution,  en- 
dowing Tuscany  with  a  complete  representative 
system.  On  the  twenty-foui-lh  of  the  same  month, 
monarchy  fell  in  France. 

Great  changes,  stirring  hope  and  fear,  then  fol- 
lowed rapidly  in  Europe.  Soon,  there  was  in- 
surrection in  Vienna,  followed  immediately  by 
the  rising  against  Austria  of  Lombardy  and 
Venice.  On  the  twenty-third  of  Mi\rch,  Cliarles 
Albert,  King  of  Sardinia,  decided  upon  crossing 
the  Ticino,  after  much  misgiving  overcome  by 
the  entreaties  of  the  Lombards  and  the  impor- 
tunities of  his  own  subjects.  He  knew  that  he 
could  not  trust  the  other  sovereigns,  that  the 
Pope  had  now  reached  the  extreme  end  of  his 
tether,  tLat  there  was  no  sound  help  to  be  had 
from  tiie  republicans  of  the  Mazzini  school — that 
he  would  stand,  in  fact,  alone. 

The  belief  that  it  was  possible  to  associate  a 
permanent  spirit  of  progress  and  reform  with 
governments  under  the  influence  of  the  Pope  or 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  had  been  in  those  days 
the  capital  mistake  of  the  Italians.  But  the 
Lombard  insurrection  suddenly  stirred  among 
the  Tuscans  a  belief  that  if  Italy  was  to  advance 
fairly  she  must  cease  to  carry  Austria  upon  her 
back.  Students  and  enthusiasts  in  llorence 
assembled  in  front  of  the  municipality,  demand- 
ing of  that  sole  remaining  fragment  of  t  he  old 
republican  manner  of  government  "arms  and 
all  else  necessary  for  their  immediate  departure 
to  defend  the  frontier."  The  municipality  at 
once  applied  to  the  Grand-Duke,  and  within 
two  hours  Leopold  the  Second  had  assented  to 
the  movement.  When  his  assent  was  placarded, 
he  proclaimed  that  he  was  "  pressing  on  the 
conclusion  of  the  powerful  Italian  league  which 
he  had  always  wished  for,"  and  he  ended  with 
the  loyal  cry  of  "Lonn^  live  constitutional 
Italy  !"  Long  might  she  live,  indeed — she  was 
not  torn ! 

It  is  asserted  that  a  quantity  of  papers  which 
had  belonged  to  Radetzky  were  purchased  for  a 
very  considerable  sum  in  Milan,  and  that  among 
them  was  a  letter  from  the  Grand-Duke,  written 
at  this  time,  telling  him  that  he  had  sent  him 
twelve  thousand  "  canaille,"  which  he  hoped  he 
would  rid  him  of. 

The  subjects  of  the  Pope  formed  volunteer 
bodies  of  "  crusaders,"  and  marched  out  "  to 
the  frontiers,"  blessed  by  his  Holiness,  with 
Father  Gavazzi  at  their  head  as  chaplain- 
ireneral,  and  General  Durando  for  their  leader. 
Charles  Albert  had  ordered  Durando  to  invest 
Mantua,  but  Durando  waited  in  vain  for  the 
necessary  orders  from  the  Roman    ministers. 
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Only  irresolute  private  words  were  heard  from 
tlift  Pope.  The  Sanfcdisti  caused  many  letters 
to  be  sent  from  Germany  assuring  him  that  a 
schism  in  the  Ciiurch  would  be  the  consequence 
of  any  war  between  the  Pope  and  emperor.  At 
last,  not  to  the  soldiers,  but  to  the  priests, 
Pius  the  Ninth  first  announced  the  great 
chan»o  in  his  iwlicy.  On  the  tvTfinty-nintli  of 
May  lie  read  an  encyclic  letter  to  the  cardinals 
assembled  in  consistory,  disowning  General 
Diirando,  and  virtually  (leclaring  that  upon  the 
j)ath  of  reform  he  dared  advance  no  more.  From 
that  day  Pius  has  been  every  inch  a  pope. 

The  people  of  Rome  became  angry,  and  their 
anger  was  fanned  by  the  Sanfcdisti,  who  threw 
among  tlic  crowd  a  rumour  that  in  Friuli  a 
Roman  soldier  had  been  found  hung  on  a  tree, 
with  a  paper  fixed  to  his  breast  bearing  the 
words,  "  This  is  the  treatment  resen-ed  for  the 
soldiers  of  Pio  Nono."  Ital^  had  built  hopes  on 
the  Pope,  which  fell  as  their  foundation  slipped 
from  under  them.  Durinj'  the  last  ten  years, 
she  has  very  wisely  been  reouilding  those  hopes 
on  a  better  basis. 

While  in  Rome  the  Pope  was  reading  that 
encyclic  letter,  four  or  five  thousand  Tuscan 
citizens  and  university  lads  untrained  to  arms, 
led  by  "exceedingly  erudite  persons  who  had 
nothing  military  about  them  save  the  honour, 
the  courage,  ana  the  dress,  havin^  also  for  their 
artillery  no  more  than  three  small  cannon  and  a 
howitzer,  dragged  to  the  spot  by  post-horses 
and  there  left  immovable,  were  defending  an 
important  post  at  Curtatone  against  Radetzky, 
who  brought  to  the  field  twenty-eight  Austrian 
battalions,  twelve  squadrons  of  cavalry,  fifty- 
eight  cannon,  and  five  batteries  of  rockets. 

"  These  boys,"  Radetzky  said,  "  will  make  me 
lose  an  entire  day !"  They  did,  indeed,  stay  the 
advance  of  the  Austrians  long  enough  to  enable 
the  army  of  Charles  Albert  to  win,  on  the  day 
following  the  battle  of  Goito.  It  was  ac- 
counted glorious  after  long  fighting  to  over- 
whelm with  five-and-thirty  thousand  trained 
soldiers  this  handful  of  undisciplined  young 
patriots,  who  proved  at  this  their  Thermopylae 
that  there  is  in  the  mild  Tuscans  a  soul  of  man- 
hood which  three  centuries  of  despotism  could 
not  destroy. 

But  there  wa3— there  is  not,  but  there  was — 
weakness  of  inexperience.  Ten  years  ago  the 
first  great  want  of  Italy  was  half  perceived,  and 
in  Tuscany,  as  elsewhere,  there  was  a  faith  put 
in  the  words  of  the  wilder  sort  of  republicans, 
which  has  now  been  thoroughly  relinquished  by 
their  deeds.  They  had  their  day,  and  Tuscans 
know  to  their  own  profit  what  manner  of  day  it 
was.  There  were  few  there  who  understood  that 
everything  lay  in  the  issue  of  Charles  Albert's  chi- 
valrous encounter  with  the  Austrian.  The  rcpub- 
icans  helped  Austria  to  discomfit  the  Sardinian 
king,  because  he  was  a  king.  They  disdained 
compromise  with  monarchy,  even  when  it  was 
Italian ;  so  they  brought  down  again,  the  armed 
heel  of  a  stranger  empire  on  the  people's  necks. 

Napoleon  Gurrrazzi,  a  shrewd,  honest,  and 
eloquent  lawyer  of  Leghorn,  although  he  had 


the  mob  of  his  own  town  at  his  disposal,  was 
not  elected  by  the  Livomese  as  one  of  their  four 
deputies  when,  in  June,  'fortv-eight,  the  first 
assembly  of  the  Tuscan  Chambers  was  to  meet 
at  Florence.  But  after  a  few  months,  Leghorn — 
a  seaport  swarming  with  porters,  fishenuen,  and 
mariners,  all  ignorant,  and  all  shouting  for  the 
unknown  good  which  they  called  a  republic — was 
torn  by  civil  war.  The  hope  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  was  in  Guerrazzi,  whom  they  sought  iu 
Florence  and  brought  to  their  rescue.  ]3y  his 
bold  energy  and  eloquence,  Leghorn  was  saved. 

Guerrazzi,  though  a  theoretical  republican, 
was  a  practical  man,  and  when,  a  month  after- 
wards, the  Archduke,  unable  to  rule  by  the  sole 
ministry  of  Montanelli,  joined  to  him  the  ob- 
noxious demagogue  Guerrazzi,  he  found  at  the 
first  interview  good  reason  to  believe  that 
from  the  man  he  had  most  dreaded  he  would 
get  the  soundest  help.  Italy  was  then  long- 
ing for  a  federal  Italian  constituency,  the  de- 
mand for  it  was  strong,  and  Tuscany  was  eager 
to  choose  deputies  who  might  perhaps  have  to 
decree  the  extinguishing  of  the  archduchy. 
Montanelli  shared  this  eagerness,  but  Guerrazzi 
fairly  and  boldly  met  it  as  a  difficulty  between 
sovereign  and  people.  His  concession  that 
there  should  be  nothing  said  or  done  by 
Tuscany  in  prejudice  of  Rome,  even  satisfied 
the  Archduke ;  who  gave  way  to  the  popular 
demand.  Thereupon  the  people  hurriea  off 
as  usual  to  amuse  themselves  with  a  Te  Deum, 
of  which  the  archbishop  was  determined  that 
for  once  they  should  be  disappointed.  They 
found  the  vast  church  empty,  the  lights  out,  and 
the  altars  stripped.  The  archbishop  had  left 
his  palace,  and  no  priest  was  to  be  found.  Nobody 
then  remembered  that  Radetzky  was  not  beaten. 

"  Royal  highness,"  wrote  that  general  in 
February,  'forty-nine,  to  Archduke  Leopold, 
"  according  to  precise  orders  received  from  the 
imperial  government  and  from  the  emperor 
our  sovereign,  it  is  gratifying  to  me  to  signify 
to  your  imperial  highness,  that  if  you  will  in 
all  tilings,  and  through  all  things,  conform  to  what 
has  been  already  announced  to  your  highness  by 
the  Aulic  government,  your  highness  need  only 
abandon  your  states  on  terra  firma  and  place 
yourself  in  safety  at  San  Stefano  ;  and  I,  as  soon 
as  I  have  subdued  the  demagogues  of  Sardinia, 
will  fly  to  your  aid  with  thirty  thousand  of  my 
brave  troops,  and  will  replace  you  on  the  throne 
of  your  ancestors.  If  the  courier,  who  will 
give  this  present  letter  into  your  own  hands, 
brings  back  no  answer,  I  shall  consider  the  affair 
as  arranged."  When  this  letter  arrived,  the 
Archduke  had  already  retired  to  Sicniui,  where  he 
was  seen  in  bed,  professing  to  be  detained  by 
sickness,  when  messengers  from  his  ministry 
urged  his  return  to  Florence.  Montanelli  went 
to  reside  near  him,  and  his  illness  was  believed 
in.  One  morning  Montanelli  found  his  serene 
highness  up  and  well,  and  in  very  ^od  humour. 
To  the  question  wheth'>r  he  hiid  signed  the  law 
for  the  assemblage  of  the  Constituency,  the 
Archduke  answered  that  he  hal  hitherto  been 
too  unwell,  but  that  he  would  now  do  so  without 
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further  delay.  He  wanted,  however,  to  get  a 
little  fresh  air.  Not  oven  a  servant  knew  tlmt 
the  airing  he  then  went  for,  was  (hat  prescribed 
by  Radetzky.     He  went  to  San  Stefano. 

When  tidings  of  tiiis  journey  reached  Flo- 
rence, the  Chambers  met,  and  were  invaded  by 
the  populace  di-claring  their  unfaithful  sovereign 
deposed,  the  Chambers  dissolved,  and  citizens 
Guerrazzi,  Montanelli,  and  Manzoni  a  provisional 
triumvirate.     Then  again  Guerrazzi  oy  his  elo- 

?uence  softened  tho  tumult  and  maintained  the 
Ihambers  with  a  semblance  of  some  constitu- 
tional authority.  But  when  somebody  proposed 
that  the  provisional  government  should  be  ad- 
ministered in  the  name  of  Leopold  the  Second, 
Gtierrazzi,  interrupting  him  with  much  im- 
petuosity, declared  that  "he  had  served  the  prince 
with  sincerity  and  fidelity,  but  that  he  had  found 
him  disloyal  and  untrustworthy ;  and  that  he 
should  be  lying  to  liimself  and  to  the  public  if 
he  did  not  seize  the  opportunity  of  declaring 
that  he  now  intended  to  govern  solely  in  the 
name  of  the  people."  So  the  people  dragged  a 
huge  tree  into  the  piazza ;  Guerrazzi  alone 
hindeted  them  from  setting  it  up  as  a  thing  of 
evil  omen  called  a  Tree  of  Liberty.  The  owners, 
drivers,  ostlers  and  others,  connected  with  horse 
traffic  between  Florence  and  Empoli,  broke  up 
the  rails  and  burnt  the  railway  station  at  Em- 
poli ;  arms  were  to  be  given  to  good  men  and 
true ;  upon  which  there  was  a  rush  of  rascals 
claiming  to  be  good  and  true,  by  whom  the  arms 
were  scrambled  for. 

On  tho  twenty-third  of  Marcli,  in  the  year 
'forty-nine,  Charles  Albert  lost  the  battle  of 
Novara.  The  Austrian  power  became  absolute 
again,  but  a  great  part  of  Italy,  and  in  it  Tus- 
cany, hardly  observant  of  the  loss,  was  still 
busy  about  the  establishment  of  republican  and 
cohstitutional  ideas.  All  was  lost  for  a  season^ 
and  Charles  Albert's  heart  was  broken ;  but  had 
not  Mazzini  come  to  make  speeches  in  Florence  ? 
He  demanded  instant  declaration  of  the  repub- 
lic, and  fusion  with  that  of  Rome.  Lawful  re- 
presentatives of  the  country,  not  a  street  popu- 
lace, ought  to  decide  concerning  that,  Guerrazzi 
urged.  Mazzini  replied  that  it  was  necessary 
not  to  persuade,  but  to  impose  the  republic  on 
people  who  did  not  know  and  could  not  under- 
stand its  advantages.  "  But,"  urged  Guerrazzi, 
"thus  we  do  not  reach  our  end;  thus  we  arrive 
at  bloodshed."  "So  much  the  better,"  cried 
Mftzzini;  "by  blood  so  shed,  the  republic  is 
solidified  artd  sanctilicd."  "  \Vell,  then,"  Guer- 
razzi proposed,  "  give  me  tvt^o  thousand  well- 
armed  and  tried  men,  and  I  will  proclaim  the 
Republic."  "  Two  thousand !"  shouted  the  mob, 
"  ten,  thirty  thousand,  if  you  want  them  !"  The 
lists,  accordingly,  were  opened  for  enrolment ; 
every  volunteer  was  cheered  as  he  came  un  ;  but 
some  two  or  three  hundred  names  were  all  that 
could  be  got,  and  the  postpoucmeint  of  the  Red 
Republic  was  permitted.  The  heartiest  patriots, 
who  yielded  heroes  to  the  lield  at  CurtatOtte, 
held  aloof  from  the  excesses  of  this  period,  and 
hod  returned  to  their  old  quietness. 

Goerrazzi,  made  at  last  Dictator,  thougli  the 


trust  put  by  moderate  men  in  his  moderation 
caused  him  to  be  looked  upon  with  jealousy  by  those 
he  led,  found  that  he  could  not  man  Florence 
with  troops  unless  he  brought  th-vn  from  Leg- 
horn. These  rough  and  ragged  soldiers  from  a 
rival  municipality  offended  the  populace  of 
Florence.  The  ill-will  rose  .to  its  height,  and 
when,  too  late,  the  Dictator  marched  the  Livor- 
nese  away,  stones  were  thrown,  shots  fired,  a 
deadly  strife  began.  The  Livornese  were  hunted 
down  and  killed.  That  was  the  last  day  of  rule 
for  the  republicans  in  Florence. 

The  mild  Tuscans  having  slept  upon  this  deed, 
were  shocked  beyond  measure.  The  agitators, 
whether  enthusiasts  or  Austrian  fomenters  of  dis- 
cord, kept  within  doors.  The  people,  with  the  old 
Italian  instinct,  thoxigh  they  had  a  Parliament, 
turned  to  their  municipality  for  help.  The  re- 
actionists, early  in  the  morning,  had  let  the 
peasants  into  Florence  by  threes  and  by  fours, 
and  raised  from  a  low  murmur  the  cry  of  Death  to 
Guerrazzi !  That  leader  was  trapped  into  prison, 
and  his  throne  was  offered  back  to  the  Grand- 
Duke.  Then  followed  Te  Deum  singing,  and 
the  archbishop,  this  time,  was  so  far  from  hiding 
himself,  that  he  uncovered  for  that  particular 
occasion  an  ancient  picture  of  the  Madonna  that 
worked  miracles  whenever  it  saw  daylight.  To 
the  archduke,  who  had  now  run  away  to  Gaeta, 
it  M-as  said,  '"  You  will  restore  your  consti- 
tutional throne,  surrounded  by  popular  in- 
stitutions, as  you  wished  it  to  be."  He 
assented  by  proclamation,  and  so  came  back 
with  the  Austrians,  who  crept  forward,  none 
fairly  knew  how,  from  city  to  city.  They  dis- 
banded, by  their  own  authority,  the  national 
guard  established  by  a  fundamental  statute  which 
(he  sovereign  had  recognised  and  sanctioned. 
"  Every  form  of  liberty,"  observes  Mr.  Trollope, 
"  was  repressed  and  suppressed  by  those  who 
protested  the  while  their  intentions  to  observe 
them  all."  The  Constitution  was  abolished 
formally.  An  Austrian  marshal  at  Verona 
exercised  sovereign  rights  over  the  Tuscans. 
Austrian  commandants  punished  ordinary  civil 
crimes  by  military  law,  Tuscan  citizens,  even 
in  Florence,  were  Hogged  by  (he  order  of 
an  Austrian  soldier.  Police  were  fetched  from 
Naples.  Relatives  of  those  who  fell  at  Cur- 
tatone  were  sliot  at  the  idtar  when  they 
carried  garlands  to  the  tombs  upon  the  anni- 
versary of  that  day,  but  in  the  same  church 
were  celebrated  anniversaries  of  Austrian  tri- 
umphs. Details  of  such  things  were  recorded 
in  a  document  on  "  Tuscany  and  Austria," 
which  my  Lord  Normanby  has  pronounced  very 
treasonable  but  very  tedious;  aud  upon  whicu 
Mr.  Trollope  shrew'dly  remarks  that  "a  long, 
long  bill,  rigidly  scored  up,  every  one  of  the 
numerous  articles  in  which  must  be  paid  for,  is, 
it  must  be  owned,  a  very  tedious  document  to 
the  debtor  when  the  day  of  reckoning  has 
come." 

Italy  has,  in  fact,  now  been  taught  by  her 
enemies  what  is  the  first  necessity  of  life  with 
her — Out  with  the  Austrian!  For  the  last  ten 
years,  she  has  been  taking  to  heart  thedessdn  of 
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hor  owit  vtqpie  efforts  and  excesses.  Tliere  is 
no  tumttlt  now,  tlicrc  is  no  t'aitlj  now  in  wild 
theories,  there  is  no  hope  built  upon  tlic  quick- 
sand of  tljc  popeiiom.  Never  before,  pnrhaps,  has 
a»^  nation  watched  events  so^  wisely,  and  re- 
ceived scr  nobly  a  lesson  learnt  from  folly  and 
disAster.  The  experience  which  some  nations 
have  not  acfpiiwa  in  ccnturie?,  seems  now  to 
have  been  acquired  by  Italy  in  ten  years  of 
extreme  aiWerarity.  The  eontmst  is  presented 
thoroughly  in  Mr.  Trollope's  book ;  which 
dwells  only  upon  Tuscany,  but  has  an  outlook 
over  the  whole  stream  of  Italimi  history  during 
il>e  laalr  dozen  yeturs. 


LOIS  THE5  mTCH, 

PART  THB  SBOOND. 

It  was  hard  up-hill  work  for  Lois  to  win  her- 
self a  place  in  this  family.  Her  aunt  was  a 
woman  of  narrow,  strong  affections.  Her  love 
for  her  husband,  if  ever  she  ha<t  had  any,  was 
burnt  out  and  dead'  long  ago.  What  she  did 
for  him  she  did  from  duty ;  but  duty  was  not 
strong  enough  to  restrain  that  little  mwnber 
the  tongue  ;  and  Lois's  heart  often  bled  at  the 
continual  flow  of  contemptuous  repTX>of  which 
Grace  constantly  addressed  to  hor  husband,  even 
while  she  was  sparing  no  pains  or  trouble  to 
minister  to  his  bodily  ease  and  comfort.  It  was 
more  as  a  relief  to  herself  that  she  spoke  in  this 
way  than  with  any  desire  that  her  speeches 
should  affect  him  ;  and  he  was  too  deadened  by 
illnees  to- feel  hurt  by  them  ;  or,  it  may  be,  the 
constant  repetition  of  her  sarcasms  had  made  him 
indifferent ;  at  any  rate,  so  that  ho  had  his  food 
and  his  state  of  bodily  warmth  attended  to,  he  very 
seldom  seemed  to  care  much  for  anythin"  else. 
Even  his  first  flow  of  affection  towards  Lois  was 
soon  exhausted ;  he  cared  for  her  because  she 
arranged  his  pillows  well  and  skilfully,  and  be- 
cause she  conld  prepare  new  and  dahity  kinds  of 
food  for  his  sick  appetite,  bnt  no  longer  for  her 
as  his  dead  oister's  child.  Still  he  did  care  for 
her,  and  Lois  was  too  glad  of  this  little  hoard 
of  affection  to  examine  how  or  why  it  was  given. 
To  him  she  could  give  pleasure,  but  apnftrently 
to  no  one  else  in  that  household.  Iftr  aunt 
looked  askance  at  her  for  many  reasons;  the 
first  coming  of  Ixiis  to  Salem  was  inopportnne, 
the  ex|>ression  of  disspprabatioa  on  her  face  on 
that  evening  sliU  linoered  UMttatriiled  in  Grace's 
memory ;  early  prejuaices,  and  kt^kimi,  and  prepos- 
sessions  of  the  Eogiish  girl  wera  allon  th^  sine  of 
wbnl' would  now  be  called  Church  sRid  F '  ' 
was  then  esteemed  in  that  country  i 
tions  observance  of  thoi  directions  of  ;i  i;ii)i-ii 
rubric,  and  a  servile  regntrd  for  the  family  ot  fln 
oppreasing  and  irreligious  k-"™  V  ■•  -  ■•  ro  be 
snpfStMl  that  Lois  did  not  !  i  rely, 

tbU'waoft  ©f  sympathy  that „  iin'n 

she  was  now  living  manifested  towards 
reditary  loyjUty  (religiowi  as  well  asp'i' 
alty)  in  which  she  -had-beM  bstragirt^  up.    With 
I'.er  aunt  audManinsph  it  WB»'i!rfiie  thnn  wnnt  of 
sympathy  ;  it  w,'-  'inll 

the  ideas  Lois  i.     .  ,  allu- 


sion, however  incidentally  madr,  to  the  littlfe 
old  grey  church  at  Barford,  where  her  father 
had  preached  so  lon»,  the  occasional  reference 
to  the  troubles  in  wnich  hcf  own  country  had 
been  di.-rtrnctcd  when  she  left,  and  the  adherence, 
in  whieh  she  had  been  brought  np,  to  the  notion 
that  the  king  could  do  nowrong,  seemed  to  irri- 
tate M*rms«eli  ]iast  endurance.  He  would  get 
up  from  his  rending,  his  constant  employment 
whpn  at  home,  and  walk  angrily  about  the  room 
after  Lois  liad  said  anything  of  this  kind,  mut- 
tering to  himself,  and  once  he  had  even  stopped 
before  her,  and  in  a  passionate  tone  bade  her 
not  talk  so-  like  a  fool.  Now  all  this  was  very 
different  to  his  mother's  sarcastic,  contemptuous 
way  of  treating  all  poor  Lois's  little  loyal 
speeches.  Grace  would  lead  her  on — at  least 
she  did  at  first,  tilt  experience  made  Lois  wiser 
— to  express  herthbughts  on  such  subjects,  till, 
just  when  the  girPs  heart  was  opening,  her  aunt 
would  turn  round  upon  her  with  some  bitter 
sneer  that  roused  all  the  evil  feelings  in  Lois'a 
disposition  by  its  sting.  NowManasseh  seemed, 
through  all  his  aiiOTr,  to  be  so  really  grieved  by 
what  he  coftsidcred  her  error,  that  he  went  much 
nearer  to  convincing  her  that  there  might  be 
two  sides  to  a  question.  Only  this  was  a  view 
that  it  was  like  treachery  to  her  dead  father's 
memory  to  entertain. 

So^nehow  Lois  felt  iustiuctively  that  Jfauasseh 
was  really  friendly  towards  her.  He  was  little 
inthe  house ;  there  was  farming,  and  some  kind 
of  mercantile  busmess  to  be  transacted  by  him, 
as  real  head  of  the  house ;  and  as  the  season 
drew  on,  he  went  shooting  and  hunting  in  the 
suTVounding  forests  with  a  daring  which  caused 
his  mother  to  warn  and  reprove  him  in  private, 
although  to  the  neighbours  she  boasted  largely 
of  her  sou's  courage  and  disregard  of  danger. 
Lois  did  not  often  walk  out  for  the  mere  sake 
of  walking,  there  was  generally  some  household 
errand  to  oe  transacted  when  any  of  the  women 
of  the  family  went  out ;  but  once  or  twice  she 
had  caught  glimpses  of  the  dreary,  dark  wood, 
hemming  in  the  cleared  land  on  all  sides,  the 

freat  wood  with  its  perpetual  movement  of 
ranch  and  bough,  and  its  solemn  wail,  that  came 
into  the  very  streets  of  Salem  when  certain  winds 
blew,  bearing  the  sound  of  the  pine-trees  clear 
upon  the  ears  that  had  leisure  to'  listen.  And 
from  all  accounts,  this  old  forest,  girdling  round 
the  settlement,  was  full  of  dreaded  and  mys- 
terious beasts,  and  still  more  to  be  dreaded 
Indians,  stealing  in  and  out  among  the  shadows, 
intent  on  bloody  schemes  against  the  Christian 
people;  panther-streaked,  sfiavcn  Indians,  iu 
lengi.  .  '  ' '  1'  own  confession  as  well  as  by  the 
pop  11  vith  evil  powers. 

Na!.>  ,  i.,ii  uld  Indian  servant,  would  occa- 
sionally make  Lois's  bkiod  run  cold  as  she  and 
Faith  and  Prtidcnce  listened  to  the  Avild  stories 
she  told  I  i'.em  of  the  wizards  of  her  race.  It  was 
often  in  tlii-  kitdie'ii,  iu  the  darkening  evening, 
while  sotii  process  wAs  going  on,  tluvt 

the  old  f:  ,  sittirtg  on  her  haunches  by 

the  brigh'  ■  embers  wlrieh  sent  up  no 

flame,  bu;  .  .;'jt  reversing  the  shadows  of 
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all  the  faces  around,  told  her  weird  stories 
•wlule  they  were  awaiting  the  risuig  of  the 
dough,  perchance,  out  of  which  tlie  liouschold 
bread  had  to  be  made.  There  ran  througli  them 
always  a  ghastly,  unexpressed  suggestion  of  some 
human  sacrifice  being  needed  to  complete  the 
success  of  any  incantatiou  to  the  Evil  One  ;  and 
the  poor  old  creature,  herself  believing  and  shud- 
dering as  she  narrated  her  tale  in  broken  Eng- 
lish, took  a  strange,  unconscious  pleaisure  in  her 
power  over  her  hearers — young  girls  of  the  op- 
pressing race,  which  had  brought  her  down  into 
a  state  little  differing  from  slavery,  and  reduced 
her  people  to  outcasts  on  the  hunting-grounds 
which  had  belonged  to  her  ancestors. 

After  such  tales  it  required  no  small  effort  on 
Lois's  part  to  go  out  at  her  aunt's  command  into 
the  common  pasture  round  the  town  and  bring 
the  cattle  home  at  night.  Who  knew  but  what 
tlie  double-headed  snake  might  start  up  from 
each  blackberry-bush — that  wicked,  cunning, 
accursed  creature  in  the  service  of  the  Indian 
wizards,  that  had  such  power  over  all  those 
white  maidens  who  met  the  eyes  placed  at  either 
end  of  his  long,  sinuous,  creeping  body,  so  that, 
loathe  him,  loathe  the  Indian  race  as  they  would, 
off  they  must  go  into  the  forest  to  seek  out  some 
Indian  man,  and  must  beg  to  be  taken  into  his 
wigwam,  abjuring  faith  and  race  for  ever  P  Or 
there  were  spells— so  Nattee  said — hidden  about 
the  ground  ty  the  wizards,  which  changed  that 
person's  nature  who  found  them;  that,  gentle 
and  loving  as  they  nvight  have  been  before, 
thereafter  they  took  no  pleasure  but  in  the  cruel 
torments  of  others,  and  had  a  strange  power 
given  to  them  of  causing  such  torments  at  their 
will.  Once  Nattee,  speakin"  low  to  Lois,  who 
was  alone  with  her  in  the  kitcnen,  whispered  out 
her  terrified  belief  that  such  a  spell  had  Prudence 
found ;  and  when  the  Indian  showed  her  arms  to 
Lois,  aU  pinched  black  and  blue  by  the  impish 
chili  the  English  girl  began  to  be  afraid  of  her 
cousin  as  of  one  possessed.  But  it  was  not 
Nattee  alone,  nor  young  imaginative  girls  alone, 
that  believed  in  these  stories.  We  can  afford  to 
smile  at  them  now ;  but  our  English  ancestors 
entertained  superstitions  of  much  the  same  clia- 
racter  at  the  same  period,  and  with  less  excuse, 
as  the  circumstances  surrounding  them  were 
better  known,  and  consequently  more  explicable 
by  common  sense  than  tiie  real  mysteries  of  the 
deep,  untrodden  forests  of  New  England,  The 
gravest  divines  not  only  believed  stories  similar 
to  that  of  the  double-headed  serpent,  and  other 
tales  of  witchcraft,  but  they  made  such  narra- 
tions the  subjects  of  preaching  and  prayer;  and 
as  cowardice  makes  us  all  cruel,  men  who  were 
blameless  in  many  of  their  relations  of  life,  and 
even  praiseworthy  in  some,  became,  from  super- 
stition, cruel  pensecutors^bout  this  time,  show- 
ing no  mercy  towards  any  one  whom  they  believed 
to  be  in  league  with  the  Evil  One. 

Faith  was  the  person  with  whom  the  English 
girl  was  the  most  intimately  associated  in  her 
uncle's  house.  The  two  were  about  the  same 
age,  and  certain  household  employments  were 
shared  between  them.    They  took  it  in  turns  to 


call  in  the  cows,  to  make  up  the  butter  which 
had  been  churned  by  Hcsea,  a  stiff  old  out-door 
servant,  in  whom  Grace  Hickion  placed  great  con- 
fidence ;  and  each  lassie  had  her  great  spinning- 
wheel  for  wool,  and  her  lesser  for  flax,  before  a 
month  had  elapsed  after  Lois's  coming.  Eaitli 
was  a  grave,  silent  person,  never  merry,  some- 
times very  sad,  though  Lois  was  a  long  time  in 
even  guessing  why.  She  would  try  in  her  sweet, 
simple  fashion  to  cheer  her  cousiu  up,  when  the 
latter  was  depressed,  by  telling  her  old  stories 
of  English  ways  and  life.  Occasionally,  Faith 
seemed  to  care  to  listen,  occasionally  she  did 
not  heed  one  word,  but  dreamed  on.  Whether 
of  the  past  or  of  the  future,  who  could  tell  ? 

Stern  old  ministers  came  in  to  pay  their 
pastoral  visits.  On  such  occasions  Grace  Hick- 
sou  woidd  put  on  clean  apron  and  clean  cap,  and 
make  them  more  welcome  than  she  was  ever 
seen  to  do  any  one  else,  bringing  out  the  best 
provisions  of  her  store,  and  setting  of  all  before 
tiiem.  Also,  the  great  Bible  was  brought  forth, 
and  Hosea  and  Nattee  summoned  from  their 
work  to  listen  while  the  minister  read  a  chapter, 
and,  as  he  read,  expounded  it  at  considerable 
length.  After  this  all  knelt,  while  he,  standing, 
lifted  up  his  ri^ht  hand,  and  prayed  for  all  pos- 
sible combinations  of  Christian  men,  for  all  pos- 
sible cases  of  spiritual  need ;  and  lastly,  taking 
the  individuals  before  him,  lie  would  put  up  a 
very  personal  supplication  for  each,  according  to 
his  notion  of  their  wants.  At  first  Lois  wondered 
at  the  aptitude  of  one  or  two  of  his  prayers  of 
this  description  to  the  outward  circumstances  of 
each  case;  but  when  she  perceived  that  her 
aunt  had  usually  a  pretty  long  confidential  con- 
versation with  the  minister  in  the  early  part  of 
his  visit,  she  became  aware  that  he  received 
both  his  impressions  and  his  knowledge  through 
the  medium  of  "  that  godly  woman,  Grace  Hick- 
son  ;"  and  I  am  afraid  she  paid  less  regard  to 
the  prayer  "  for  the  maiden  from  another  land, 
who  hath  brought  the  errors  of  that  land  as  a 
seed  with  her,  even  across  the  great  ocean,  and 
who  is  letting  even  now  the  little  seed  shoot  up 
into  an  evil  tree,  in  which  all  unclean  creatures 
may  find  shelter." 

"  I  like  the  prayers  of  our  Church  better," 
said  Lois,  one  day  to  Faith.  "  No  clergyman 
in  England  can  pray  his  own  words,  and  there- 
fore it  is  that  he  cannot  judge  of  others  so  as  to 
fit  his  prayers  to  what  he  esteems  to  be  their 
case,  as  Mr.  Tappau  did  this  morning." 

"  I  hate  Mr.  Tappau,"  said  Faith,  shortly,  a 
passionate  flash  of  light  coming  out  of  her  dark, 
neavy  eyes. 

"  Why  so,  cousin?  It  seems  to  me  as  if  he 
were  a  good  man,  although  I  like  not  his  prayers." 

Faith  only  repeated  her  words,  "  I  hate  iiim." 

Lois  was  sorry  for  this  strong  bad  feeling ; 
instinctively  sorry,  for  she  was  loving  herself, 
delighted  in  being  loved,  and  felt  a  jar  run 
through  her  at  every  sign  of  want  of  love  in 
others.  But  she  did  not  Know  what  to  say,  and 
was  silent  at  the  time.  Faith,  too,  went  on 
turning  her  wheel  with  vehemence,  but  spoke 
never  a  word  until  her  thread  snapped,  and 
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tlieu  she  poshed  the  wheel  away  hastily  and  left 
the  room. 

Then  Prudence  crept  softly  up  to  Lois's  side. 
This  strange  cliild  seemed  to  be  tossed  about 
by  varying  moods :  to-day  she  was  caressing 
and  commiiuicutive,  to-morrow  she  might  be 
deceitful,  mucking,  and  so  indifferent  to  the 
pain  or  sorrows  of  others  that  you  could  call 
lier  almost  indignant. 

"  So  thou  dost  not  like  Pastor  Tappau's 
pravers  ?"  she  whispered. 

tois  was  sorrv  to  have  been  overheard,  but 
she  ucilhcr  would  nor  could  take  back  her  words  : 

"  I  like  them  not  so  well  as  the  prayers  I 
used  to  hear  at  home." 

"Mother  says  thy  home  was  with  the  un- 
godly. Nay,  don't  look  at  me  so — it  was  not  I 
that  said  it.  I'm  none  so  fond  of  praying  my- 
self, nor  of  Pastor  Tappau  for  that  matter.  But 
Faith  cannot  abide  liim,  and  I  know  why.  Shall 
I  tell  thee,  cousin  Lois  ?" 

"No!  Faith  did  not  tell  mc,  and  she  was 
the  right  person  to  give  her  own  reasons." 

"  Ask  her  where  young  Mr.  Nolau  is  gone 
to,  and  thou  wilt  hear.  I  have  seen  Faith  cry 
by  the  hour  together  about  Mr.  Nolan." 

"Hush,  child,  hush!"  said  Lois,  for  she 
heard  Faith's  approaching  step,  and  feared  lest 
she  should  overhear  what  they  were  saying. 

The  truth  was  that  a  year  or  two  before 
there  had  been  a  great  struggle  in  Salem  vil- 
bge,  a  great  dinsion  in  the  religious  body,  and 
Pastor  Tappau  had  been  the  leader  of  the  more 
violent,  and,  ultimatelv,  the  successful  party. 
Li  con.sequcncc  of  this,  the  less  popular  mi- 
nister, Mr.  Nolau,  had  had  to  leave  the  place. 
And  him  Faith  liickson  loved  with  all  the 
strength  of  her  passionate  heart,  although  he 
never  was  aware  of  the  attachmeut  he  had  ex- 
cited, and  her  own  family  were  too  regardless 
of  manifestations  of  mere  feeling  to  ever  observe 
the  signs  of  any  emotion  on  Faith's  part.  But 
the  old  Indian  servant  Nattee  saw  and  observed 
them  all.  She  knew,  as  well  as  if  she  had  been 
told  the  rcason,why  Faith  had  lost  all  care  about 
fatlier  or  mother,  brother  and  sister,  about 
household  work  and  dailv  occupation,  nay, 
about  the  observances  of  religion  as  well. 
Natlce  read  the  meaning  of  the  occp  smoulder- 
ing of  Faith's  dislike  to  Pastor  Tappau  aright ; 
the  Indian  woman  understood  wny  the  girl 
(whom  alone  of  all  the  white  people  she  loved) 
avoided  the  old  minister,  would  hide  in  the 
wood-stack  sooner  than  be  called  in  to  listen  to 
his  exhortations  and  prayers.  With  savage, 
untutored  people,  it  is  not  "  Love  mc,  love  my 
dog,"  they  are  often  jealous  of  the  creature  be- 
loved ;  but  it  is,  "  Whom  thou  hatest  I  will 
hate;"  and  Nattee's  feeling  towards  Pastor 
Tappau  was  even  an  exaggeration  of  the  mute, 
unspoken  hatred  of  Faith. 
^  For  a  lon^  time  the  cause  of  her  cousin's  dis- 
like and  avoidance  of  the  minister  was  a  mys- 
tery to  Lois ;  but  the  name  of  Nokn  remained 
in  her  memory  wiietiier  she  would  or  no,  and  it 
was  more  from  girlish  interest  in  a  suspected 
love  afTair  than  from  any  indifferent  and  heart- 


less cariosity  that  she  could  not  help  piecing 
together  little  speeches  and  actions,  with  Faith's 
interest  in  the  absent  banislied  minister  for  an 
explanatory  clue,  till  not  a  doubt  remained  in 
her  mind.  And  this  without  any  further  com- 
munication with  Prudence,  for  Lois  declined 
hearing  any  more  on  the  subject  from  her,  and 
so  gave  deep  offence.  Faith  grew  sadder  and 
duller  as  the  autumn  drew  on.  She  lost  her 
appetite,  her  brown  complexion  became  sallow 
and  colourless,  her  dark  eves  looked  hollow  and 
wild.  The  1st  of  NoveniWr  was  near  at  hand ; 
Lois,  in  her  instinctive,  well-intentioned  efforts 
to  bring  some  life  and  cheerfulness  into  the 
monotonous  household,  had  been  telling  Faith 
of  many  English  customs,  silly  enough,  no 
doubt,  and  which  scarcely  lighted  up  a  flicker 
of  interest  in  the  American  girl's  mind.  The 
cousins  were  lying  awake  in  their  bed  in  the 
great  unplastered  room,  which  was  in  pai"t  store- 
room, in  part  bedroom.  Lois  was  full  of  sym- 
natliy  for  Faith  that  night.  For  long  slie  had 
listened  to  her  cousin's  heavy,  irrepressible  sighs 
in  silence.  Faith  sighed  because  iier  grief  was 
of  too  old  a  date  for  violent  emotiou  or  crying. 
Lois  listened  without  speaking  in  the  dark,  nuiet 
ni^ht  hours,  for  a  long,  long  time.  She  kept 
quite  still  because  she  thought  such  vent  for 
sorrow  might  relieve  her  cousin's  weary  heart. 
But  when  at  length,  instead  of  lying  motionless, 
Faith  seemed  to  be  growing  restless  even  to 
convulsive  motions  of  lier  limbs,  Lois  began  to 
speak,  to  talk  about  England,  and  the  dear  old 
ways  at  home,  without  exciting  much  attention 
on  Faith's  part,  until  at  length  she  fell  upon  the 
subject  of  Hallow  E'en,  ana  told  about  customs 
then  and  long  afterwards  practised  in  England, 
and  scarcely  yet  died  out  in  Scotland.  As  she 
told  of  tricks  she  had  often  played,  of  the  apple 
eaten  f:icing  a  mirror,  of  the  Gripping  slieet,  of 
the  basins  of  water,  of  the  nuts  burning  side  by 
side,  and  many  other  such  innocent  ways  of 
divination  by  which  laughing,  trembling  Eng- 
lish maidens  sought  to  see  the  form  of  their 
future  husbands,  if  husbands  they  were  to  have, 
then  Faith  listened  breathlessly,  asking  siiort, 
eager  questions,  us  if  some  ray  of  hope  had 
entered  into  her  gloomy  heart.  Lois  went  on 
speaking,  telling  her  of  all  the  stories  that  would 
confirm  tlie  truth  of  the  second  sight  voucli- 
safed  to  all  seekers  in  the  accustomed  methods, 
half  believing,  half  incredulous  herself,  but  de- 
siring, above  all  things,  to  cheer  up  poor  Faith. 

Suddenly  Prudence  rose  up  from  her  truckle- 
bed  in  the  dim  comer  of  the  room.  They  had 
not  thought  that  she  was  awake,  but  she  had 
been  listening  long. 

"  Cousin  Lois  may  go  out  and  meet  Satan  by 
the  brook-side  if  she  will,  but  if  thou  goest. 
Faith,  1  will  tell  mother — ay,  and  1  will  tell 
Pastor  Tappau,  too.  Hold  thy  stories,  Cousin 
Lois,  I  am  afeard  of  my  very  life.  I  would 
rather  never  be  wed  at  all  tlian  feel  the  touch  of 
the  creature  that  would  take  the  apple  out  of 
my  hand  as  1  held  it  over  my  left  shoulder." 
The  excited  girl  gave  a  loud  scream  of  terror  at 
the  image  her  fancy  had  conjured  up.    Faith 
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and  Lois  sprang  out  lowards  her,  flyin»  across 
tlje  moonlit  room  in  their  wliite  nightgo^rn9.  At 
tho  same  instant  summoned  hy  tlic  s»r,ic  cry, 
Grace  Hickson  came  to  tu;r  child. 

"IliujU!  hush!"  said  Faith,  authoritatr\'elT. 
"What    b    it,    my   wench?"   asked  Grace. 
"Wliilc  Lois,  feeling  as  if  she  had  done  all  tho 
mischief,  kept  silence. 

"Tak«  her  away,  take  her  away!"  screamed 
Prudence.  "  Look  over  her  slionlder — her  left 
shoulder — tlie  Evil  One  is  there  now,  I  see  him 
stretching  over  for  tiie  half-bitten  apple." 

"What  is  this  slie  says?"  said  Grace,  ans- 
terely. 

"  She  is  dreaming,"  said  Faith ;  "  Prudence, 
hold  thy  tongue."  And  she  pinched  the  child 
severely,  while  Lois  more  tenderly  tried  to 
soothethe  alarms  she  felt  that  slie  had  conjuredup. 
"  Be  quiet,  Prudenoe,"  said  she,  "  and  go  to 
sleep.  I  will  stay  by  theo  till  thou  hast  gone 
off  into  slumber." 

"  No,  no !  go  away,"  sobbed  Prudience,  who 
'vas  really  terrified  at  first,  but  was  now  assum- 
ing more  alarm  than  she  felt  from  the  pleasure 
she  received  at  perceiving  herself  the  centre  of 
attention.  "  I?a»th  shall  stay  by  me,  not  you, 
wicked  English  witch." 

So  Faith  sat  by  her  sister,  and  Gracse,  dis- 
pleased and  perplexed,  withdrew  to  her  own 
oed,  purposing  to  inrjuire  more  into  the  matter 
in  the  morning.  Lois  only  hoped  it  might  all 
he  forgotten  by  morning,  and  resolved  never  to 
talk  ngain  of  such  things.  But  an  event  hap- 
ncncd  in  tho  remaining  hours  of  the  night  to 
cliange  the  current  of  affairs.  While  Grace  had 
been  absent  from  her  room  her  husbrtnd  had  had 
another  paralytic  stroke:  whether  he,  too,  had 
been  alarmed  by  that  eldritch  scream  no  one 
could  ever  know.  By  the  faint  light  of  1  he  rush- 
candle  bumin<?  at  the  bedside  his  wife  perceived 
that  a  great  change  had  taken  place  in  his  aspect 
on  her  return  :  the  irregular  brcatiiing  eamc 
almost  like  snorts— the  end  was  drawing  near. 
The  family  were  roused,  and  all  help  given  that 
cither  the  doctor  or  experience  could  suggest. 
Bat  before  the  late  November  morning  light  all 
was  ended  for  Ralph  Hickson. 

The  whole  of  the  ensuing  day  they  sat  or 
moved  in  darkened  rooms,  and  spoke  few  words, 
and  those  below  their  breath.  Manasseh  kept 
at  home,  regretting  his  father,  no  doubt,  but 
showing  but  little  emotion.  Faith  was  the  child 
that  bewailed  her  loss  most  grievously,  she  had 
a  warm  heart,  hidden  away  somewhere  under 
her  moody  exterior,  and  her  father  had  shown 
her  far  more  passive  kindness  than  ever  her 
mother  had  done,  for  Grace  made  distinct 
favourites  of  Manasseh,  her  only  son,  and  Pru- 
dence, her  youngest  child.  Low  was  about  as 
unhappy  as  any  of  them,  for  slie  had  felt 
strongly  drawn  towards  her  uncle  as  her  kindest 
friend,  and  the  sense  of  his  loss  renewed  the  old 
sorrow  she  had  experienced  at  her  own  parents' 
deatk.  But  site  had  no  time  and  no  place  to 
cry  ini  On'  her  devolved  many  of  the  cares 
which  it  would  have  seemed  indecorous  in  the 
nearer  relatives  to  interest  tliemselves  in  cuoush 


to  take  an  active  part :  the  change  required  in 
their  dress,  the  household  preparations  for  tho 
sad  feast  of  the  funeral — Lois  liad  to^rrangc  all 
under  her  aunt's  stern  direction. 

But  a  day  or  two  afterwards — tho  last  day 
before  the  iuncial — she  went  into  the  yard  to 
fetch  in  some  fagots  for  the  oven ;  it  was  a 
solemn,  beautiful,  stariit  evening,  and  some 
sudden  sense  qf  desolation  in  the  mid-st  of  the 
vast  universe  thus  revealed  touched  Lois's 
heart,  and  she  sat  down  behind  the  woodstack, 
and  cried  very  plentiful  tears. 

She  was  startled  by  Manasseh,  who  suddenly 
turned  the  comer  of  the«tadr,  and  stood  before 
her. 
"Lois  cryitig!" 

"  Only  a  little,"  she  said,  rising  up,  and 
gathefing  her  bundle  of  fagofts,  for  she  dreaded 
being  questioned  by  her  grim,  impassive  cousin. 
To  lior  surprise,  he  laid  his  hand  on  her  arm, 
and  said : 

"Stop  one  minute.  Why  art  thou  crying, 
cousin? 

"I  don't  know,"  she  said,  just  like  a  child 
questioned  in  like  manner ;  and  she  was  again  on 
tlie  point  of  weeping. 

"My  father  was  very  kind  to  thee,  Lois  ;  I 
do  not  wonder  that  tnou  grievest  after  him. 
But.  the  Lord  who  takcst  away  can  restore  ten- 
fold. I  will  be  as  kind  as  my  father— yea, 
kinder.  This  is  not  a  time  to  talk  of  marriage 
and  giving  in  marriage.  But  after  we  have 
buried  our  dead  I  wish  to  speak  to  thee." 

Lois  did  not  cry  now,  but  she  shrank  with 
affright.  What  did  her  cousin  mean?  She 
would  far  rather  that  he  had  been  angry  with 
her  for  unreasonable  grieving,  for  folly. 

SllG  avoided  him  carefully — as  carefully  as 
she  could,  without  seeming  to  dread  him — for 
the  next  few  days.  Sometimes  she  thought  it 
must  have  been  a  bad  dream  ;  for  if  there  had 
been  no  English  lover  in  the  case,  no  other  man 
in  the  whole  world,  she  could  never  hare  thought 
of  ^fannsseh  as  her  husband ;  indeed,  till  now, 
there  had  been  nothing  in  his  words  or  actions 
to  suggest  such  an  idea.  Now  it  had  been  sug- 
gested there  was  no  telling  how  much  she 
loathed  him.  He  might  be  good,  and  pious — 
he  doubtless  was — but  his  dark,  fixed  eyes, 
moving  so  slowly  and  heavily,  his  lank  black 
hair,  his  grey  coarse  skin,  all  made  her  dislike 
him  now— all  his  personal  ugliness  and  ungain- 
liness  struck  on  licr  senses  with  a  jar  since 
those  few  words  spoken  behind  the  haystack. 

She  knew  that  sooner  or  later  the  time  must 
come  for  furthfer  discussion  of  this  subject ;  but, 
like  a  coward,  she  tried  to  put  it  off,  by  cling- 
ing to  her  aunt's  apron-string,  for  she  was  sure 
that  Grace  Hickson  had  far  different  views  for 
her  only  son.  As,  indeed,  she  had,  for  she  was 
an  ambitious,  as  well  as  a  religious,  woman ; 
and  by  an  early  purchase  of  land  in  Salem 
village  the  Hicksons  had  become  wealthy 
people,  without  any  great  exertions  of  their 
own  ;  partly,  also,  by  the  silent  process  of  accu- 
mulation, for  they  had  never  cared  to  chan^ 
their  manner  of  living  from  the  time  when  it 
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had  been  suitable  to  a  far  smaller  income  tliau 
that  which  they  at  present  enjoyed.  So  imicli 
for  worldly  circumstances.  As  (or  their  worldly 
character,  it  stood  as  high.  No  one  could  say  a 
word  ngainst  any  of  their  habits  or  actions. 
Their  righteousness  and  godliness  was  patent  in 
every  one's  eyes.  So  Grace  Hickson  thought 
herself  eulitlcd  to  pick  and  choose  among  the 
maidens  before  she  shoidd  meet  with  one  iitted 
to  be  Manasseh's  wife.  None  iu  Salem  came 
up  to  lior  imaginary  standard.  She  had  it  iu 
her  mind  even  at  this  very  time— so  soon  after 
her  husband's  death — to  go  to  Boston,  and  take 
counsel  with  the  leading  ministers  there,  with 
worthy  Mr  Cotton  Mather  at  their  head,  if 
they  could  tell  her  of  a  well-favoured  and  godly 
young  maiden  in  their  congregations  worthy  of 
being  the  wife  of  her  son.  But,  besides  good 
looks  and  godliness,  the  wench  must  have  good 
birth,  and  good  wealth,  or  Grace  Hickson  would 
have  put  her  contemptuously  on  one  side. 
When  once  this  paragon  was  found,  and  the 
n)inisters  had  approved,  Grace  anticipated  no 
ditficulty  on  her  sou's  part.  So  Lois  was  right 
iu  feeling  that  her  aunt  would  dislike  any  speech 
of  marriage  between  Manasseh  and  herself. 

But  the  girl  was  brought  to  bay  one  day  in 
this  wise.  Manasseh  had  ridden  forth  on  some 
business,  which  every  ono  said  would  occupy 
him  the  whole  day ;  but?,  meeting  with  the  man 
Avith  whom  he  had  to  transact  lus  affairs,  he  re- 
turned e.-irlier  than  any  one  expected.  He  missed 
Lois  from  the  keeping-room  where  his  sisters 
\Xere  spinning,  almost  nnmediately.  His  mother 
sat  by  at  her  knitting — he  could  see  Nattee  in 
the  kitchen  through  the  0)>en  door.  He  was  too 
reserved  to  ask  where  Lois  was,  but  he  quietly 
sought  till  he  found  her — in  the  great  loft, 
already  piled  with  winter  stores  of  fruit  .and 
vegetables.  Her  aunt  had  sent  her  there  to  ex- 
amine the  apples  one  by  one,  and  pick  out  such 
as  were  unsound  for  immediate  use.  She  was 
stooping  down,  and  intent  upon  this  work,  and 
was  uardly  aware  of  his  approach,  until  she  lifted 
up  her  head  and  saw  him  standing  close  before 
her.  She  dropped  the  apple  she  was  holding, 
went  a  little  paler  than  her  wont,  and  faced  him 
in  silence. 

"Lois,"'  he  said,  "thou  rememberest  the 
words  that  I  spoke  while  we  yet  mourned  over 
my  father.  I  think  that  I  am  called  to  mar- 
riage now,  as  the  head  of  this  household.  And 
I  have  seen  no  maiden  so  pleasant  in  my  sight 
as  thou  art,  Lois  1"     He  tried  to  take  her  hand. 

But  she  put  it  behind  her  with  a  childish 
shake  of  her  head,  and,  Lilf  crying,  said : 

"  Please,  Cousin  Manasseh,  do  not  say  this  to 
me.  I  dare  say  you  ought  to  be  married,  being 
the  head  of  the  household  now ;  but  I  dou'l 
want  to  be  married.     I  would  rather  not." 

"  That  is  well-spoken,"  replied  he,  frowning 
a  little,  nevertheless.  "  I  sliould  not  like  to 
take  to  wife  an  over-forward  maiden,  ready  to 
jump  at  wedlock.  Besides,  the  congregation 
might  talk  if  we  were  to  be  married  too  soon 
after  my  father's  death.  We  have,  perchance, 
said  enough,  even  noM^    Btit  I  wished  thee  to 


have  thy  mind  set  at  ease  as  to  thy  future  well- 
doing. Thou  wilt  have  leisure  to  think  of  it, 
and  to  bring  thy  mind  more  fully  round  to  it." 
Again  he  held  out  his  hand.  Tins  time  she  took 
hold  of  it  with  a  free,  frank  gesture. 

"I  owe  you  somowhat  for  your  kindness  to 
mc  ever  since  I  came,  Cousia  Manasseh  ;  and  I 
have  no  way  of  paying  you  but  by  telling  you 
truly  I  can  love  you  as  a  dear  friend,  if  you  will 
let  mc,  but  never  as  a  wife." 

He  flung  her  hand  away,  but  did  not  take  his 
eyes  off  her  face,  though  his  glance  was  lower- 
ing and  gloomy.  Ho  muttered  something  which 
she  did  not  quite  hear,  and  so  she  went  ou 
bravely,  although  she  kept  trembling  a  little, 
and  had  much  ado  to  keep  from  crying. 

"Ple.ise  let  me  tell  you  all.  There  was  a 
young  man  iu  Barford — nay,  Mauasseh,  I  cannot 
speak  if  you  are  so  angry ;  it  is  hard  work  to 
tell  you  any  how— he  said  that  he  wanted  to 
marry  me ;  but  I  was  poor,  and  his  father 
would  have  none  of  it,  and  I  do  not  want  to 

marry  any  one ;  but  if  I  did,  it  would  be " 

Her  voice  dropped,  and  her  blushes  told  the 
rest.  Manasseh  stood  looking  at  hor  with  sullen, 
hollow  eyes,  that  had  a  gathering  touch  of  wild- 
ncss  in  them,  and  then  he  said : 

"  Tt  is  borne  in  upon  me — verily  I  see  it  as  in 
a  vision' — that  thou  must  be  my  spouse,  and  no 
other  man's.  Thou  canst  not  escape  what  is 
foredoomed.  Months  ago,  when  I  set  myself 
to  read  the  old  godly  books  iu  which  my  soul 
used  to  delight  until  thy  coming,  I  saw  no 
letters  of  printer's  ink  marked  ou  the  page, 
but  I  saw  a  gold  and  ruddy  type  of  some  un- 
known language,  the  meaning  whereof  was 
whispered  into  my  soulj  it  was,  'Marry  Lois! 
marry  Lois !'  And  when  my  father  died  I  knew 
it  was  the  beginning  of  the  end.  It  is  the 
Lord's  will,  Lois,  and  thou  canst  not  escape 
from  it,"  And  again  he  would  have  taken  her 
hand  and  drawn  her  towards  him.  But  this 
time  she  eluded  him  with  ready  movement, 

"  I  do  not  acknowledge  it  to  be  the  Lord's 
will,  Manasseh,"  said  she.  "  It  is  not  '  borne 
in  upon  me,'  as  you  Pui-rtana  call  it,  that  I  am 
to  be  your  wife.  I  am  none  so  set  upon  wed- 
lock as  to  take  you,  even  though  there  be  no 
other  chance  for  me.  For  I  do  not  care  for 
you  as  I  ought  to  care  for  my  husband.  But  I 
could  have  cared  for  you  very  much  as  a  cousin 
— as  a  kind  cousin." 

She  stopped  speaking  i  she  could  not  ohoose 
the  right  words  with  which  to  speak  to  him  of 
her  gratitude  and  friendliness,  which  yet  could 
never  be  any  feeling  nearer  and  dearer,  no  more' 
than  two  parallel  lines  can  ever  meet. 

But  he  was  so  convinced  by  what  he  consi- 
dered the  sj)irit  of  prophecy  that  Lois  was  to 
be  his  wife,  that  ho  felt  rather  more  indignant 
at  what  he  considered  to  be  her  resistance  to 
the  preordained  decree,  than  really  anxious  as 
to  the  result.  Again  he  tried  to  convince  her 
that  neither  he  nor  she  had  anyehoioe  in  the 
matter,  by  saying! 

"The  voice  said  unto  me'MMwy  iMa/  uadl 
said,  *  I  will,  Lord.'  " 
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"  But,"  Lois  replied,  "  the  voice,  as  you  call 
it,  Las  never  spoken  such  a  word  to  me." 

•'  lyoi.s,"  he  answered,  solemnly,  "  it  will  speak. 
And  then  wilt  thou  obey,  even  as  Samuel  did  ?" 

"  No ;  indeed  I  cannot !"  she  answered, 
briskly.  "  I  may  take  a  dream  to  be  truth,  and 
hear  my  own  fancies,  if  I  think  about  them 
too  long.  But  I  cannot  marry  any  one  from 
obedience." 

"  Loi?,  Lois,  thou  art  as  yet  unregeuerate ; 
but  I  have  seen  thee  in  a  vision  as  one  of  the 
elect,  robed  in  wliite.  As  vet  thy  faith  is  too 
weak  for  thee  to  obev  meeltly,  but  it  shall  not 
always  be  so.  I  will  pray  that  thou  mayest 
see  tliy  preordained  course.  Meanwhile,  I  will 
smoothe  away  all  worldly  obstacles." 

"Cousin  Manasseh !  Cousin Manasseh  !"  cried 
Lois  after  him,  as  he  was  leaving  the  room, 
"  come  back.  I  cannot  put  it  in  strong  enough 
words.  Manasseh,  there  is  no  power  in  heaven 
or  earth  that  can  make  me  love  thee  enough  to 
marry  thee,  or  to  wed  thee  without  such  love. 
And  this  I  say  solemnly,  because  it  is  better 
that  this  should  end  at  once." 

For  a  moment  l\p  was  staggered;  then  he 
lifted  up  his  hands,  and  said, 

"  Goa  forgive  thee  thy  blasphemy.  Remem- 
ber Hazael,  who  said,  'Is  thy  servant  a  dog, 
that  he  should  do  such  things?'  and  went 
straight  and  did  them,  because  his  evil  courses 
were  fixed  and  appointed  for  him  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world.     And  shall  not  thy 

Eatlis  be  laid  out  among  the  godly  as  it  hath 
een  foretold  to  me  ?" 
He  went  away,  and  for  a  minute  or  two  Lois 
felt  as  if  his  words  must  come  true,  and  that, 
struggle  as  she  would,  hate  her  doom  as  she 
would,  she  must  become  his  wife;  and,  under 
the  circumstances,  many  a  girl  would  have  suc- 
cumbed to  her  apparent  fate.  Isolated  from  all 
previous  connexions,  hearing  no  word  from  Eng- 
land, living  in  the  heavy,  monotonous  routine  of 
a  family  with  one  man  for  head,  and  this  man 
being  esteemed  a  hero  by  most  of  those  around 
him,  simply  because  he  was  the  only  man  in  the 
family, — these  facts  alone  would  have  formed 
strong  presum])tions  that  most  girls  would  have 
yielded  to  the  offers  of  such  a  one.  But,  besides 
this,  there  was  much  to  tell  upon  the  imagina- 
tion in  those  days,  that  place,  and  time.  It  was 
prevalently  believed  that  there  were  manifesta- 
tions of  spiritual  influence— of  the  direct  influ- 
ence both  of  good  and  bad  spirits — constantly 
to  be  perceived  in  the  direct  course  of  men's 
lives.  Jjots  were  drawn,  as  guidance  from  the 
Lord;  the  Bible  was  opened,  and  the  leaves 
allowed  to  fall  apart,  and  the  first  text  the  eye 
fell  upon  was  supposed  to  be  appointed  from 
above  as  a  direction.  Sounds  were  heard  that 
could  not  be  accounted  for ;  tiiey  were  made  by 
tlie  evil  spirits  not  yet  banished  from  the  desert 
places  of  which  they  had  so  long  held  posses- 
sion; sights  inexplicable  and  mysterious  were 
dimly  seen — Sat^n,  in  some  shape,  seeking  whom 
he  might  devour.  And  at  the  Dcginning  of  the 
long  winter  season  such  whispered  talcs,  such 
old  temptations    and    hauntings,   and  devilish 


terrors,  were  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  rife. 
Salem  was,  as  it  were,  showed  up,  and  left  to 
prey  upon  itself.  The  long,  dark  evenings,  the 
dimly  lighted  rooms,  the  creaking  passages, 
where  liefprogeneous  articles  were  piled  awav 
out  of  reach  of  the  keen-piercing  frost,  and 
where  occasionally,  in  the  dead  of  night,  a 
sound  was  heard,  Jis  of  some  heavy  falling  body, 
when,  next  morning,  everything  appeared  to  be 
in  its  right  place — so  accustomed  are  we  to 
measure  noises  by  comparison  witli  themselves, 
and  not  with  the  absolute  stillness  of  the  night- 
season — the  white  mist,  coming  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  windows  every  evening  in  strange 
shapes,  like  phantoms, — a\l  these,  and  many 
other  circumstances,  such  as  the  distant  fall  of 
mighty  trees  in  the  mysterious  forests  girdling 
them  round,  the  faint  whoop  and  cry  of  some 
Indian  seeking  his  camp,  and  unwittingly  nearer 
to  the  wliite  men's  settlement  than  either  he  or 
they  would  have  liked  could  they  have  chosen, 
tlie  hungry  yells  of  the  wild  beasts  drawing  near 
to  the  cattle  pens,  these  M'cre  the  things  which 
made  that  winter  life  in  Salem,  ir.  the  memorable 
time  of  1691-2,  seem  strange,  and  haunted,  and 
terrific  to  many:  peculiarly  weird  and  awful  to  the 
English  girl  in  her  first  year's  sojourn  in  America. 

And  now  imagine  Lois  worked  upon  per- 
petually by  Manasseh's  conviction  that  it  was 
decreed  that  she  should  be  his  wife,  and  you 
will  see  that  she  was  not  without  courage  and 
spirit  to  resist  as  she  did,  steadily,  firmly,  and 
yet  sweetly.  Take  one  instance  of  the  many, 
when  her  nerves  were  subjected  to  a  shock, 
slight  in  relation  it  is  true,  but  then  remember 
that  she  had  been  all  day,  and  for  many  days, 
sliut  up  in  doors,  in  a  dull  light,  that  at  niidaay 
was  almost  dark  with  a  long-continued  snow- 
storm. Evening  was  coming  on,  and  the  wood 
fire  was  more  clieerful  than  any  of  the  human 
beings  surrounding  it ;  the  monotonous  whirr  of 
the  smaller  spinning-wheels  had  been  going  on 
all  day,  and  the  store  of  flax  down  stairs  was 
nearly  exhausted,  when  Grace  Hickson  bade 
Lois  fetch  down  some  more  from  the  store- 
room, before  the  light  so  entirely  waned  away 
that  it  could  not  be  found  without  a  candle,  and 
a  candle  it  would  be  dangerous  to  carry  into 
that  apartment  full  of  combustible  materials, 
especially  at  this  time  of  hard  frost,  when  every 
drop  of  water  was  locked  up  and  bound  in  icy 
hardness.  So  Lois  went,  half-shrinking  from 
tiie  long  passage  that  led  to  the  stairs  leading 
up  into  the  store-room,  for  it  was  in  this  pas- 
sage that  the  strange  night  sounds  were  heard 
which  every  one  had  begun  to  notice,  and  speak 
about  in  lowered  tones.  She  sang,  however,  as 
she  went,  "  to  keep  her  courage  up" — sang, 
however,  in  a  subdued  voice,  the  evening  hymn 
she  had  so  often  sung  in  Barford  church — 

Glory  to  Thee,  my  God,  this  night — 
and  so  it  was,  I  suppose,  that  she  never  heard 
the  breathing  or  motion  of  any  creature  near  her 
till  just  as  ilie  was  loading  herself  with  flax  to 
carry  down  slie  heard  some  one — it  was  Ma- 
nasseh— say  close  to  her  ears  : 

"  Has  the  voice  spoken  yet  ?    Speak,  Lois ! 
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Has  the  voice  spoken  yet  to  thee — that  speakest 
to  ine  day  and  iiiglit,  '  Marry  Lois  ?'  " 

She  started  and  turned  a  little  sick,  but  spoke 
almost  directly  in  a  brave,  clear  manner  : 

"  No  !  cousin  Manasseh.    And  it  never  will." 

"  Then  I  must  wait  yet  longer,"  he  replied, 
hoarsely,  as  if  to  himself.  "But  all  submission 
— all  submission." 

At  last  a  break  came  upon  the  monotony  of 
the  long,  dark  winter.  The  parishioners  once 
more  raised  the  discussion  of  whether — the 
parish  extending  as  it  did — it  was  not  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  Pastor  Tappau  to  have 
help.  This  Question  had  been  mooted  once 
before ;  and  tWti  Pastor  Tappau  had  acquiesced 
in  the  necessity,  and  all  had  gone  on  smoothly 
for  some  months  after  the  appointment  of  his 
assistant,  until  a  feeling  had  sprung  up  on  the 
part  of  the  elder  minister,  which  might  have 
oeen  called  jealousy  of  the  younger,  if  so  godly 
a  man  as  Pastor  Tappau  could  have  been  sup- 
posed *o  entertain  so  evil  a  passion.  However 
that  might  be,  two  parties  were  speedily  formed, 
the  younger  and  more  ardent  being  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Nolan,  the  elder  and  more  persistent — and, 
at  the  time,  the  more  numerous — clinging 
to  the  old  grey-headed,  dogmatic  Mr.  Tappau, 
vrho  had  married  them,  baptised  their  children, 
and  was  to  them  literally  as  a  "  pillar  of  the 
church."  So  Mr.  Nolan  left  Salem,  carrying 
away  with  him,  possibly,  more  hearts  than  that 
of  Faith  Hicksou's  ;  but  certainly  she  had  never 
been  the  same  creature  since. 

But  now — Christmas,  1691 — one  or  two  of 
the  older  members  of  the  congregation  being 
dead,  and  some  who  were  younger  men  having 
come  to  settle  in  Salem — Mr.  Tappau  being  also 
older,  and,  some  charitably  supposed,  wiser— a 
fresh  effort  had  been  made,  ana  Mr.  Nolan  was 
returning  to  labour  in  ground  apparently 
smoothed  over.  Lois  had  taken  a  keen  inte- 
rest in  all  the  proceedings  for  Faith's  sake,  far 
more  than  the  latter  did  for  herself,  as  any  spec- 
tator would  have  said.  Faith's  wheel  never 
went  faster  or  slower,  her  thread  never  broke, 
her  colour  never  came,  her  eyes  were  never 
uplifted  with  sudden  interest  all  the  time  these 
discussions  respecting  Mr.  Nolan's  return  were 
going  on.  But  Lob,  after  the  liint  given  by 
Prudence,  had  found  a  clue  to  many  a  sigh  and 
look  of  despairing  sorrow,  even  without  the  help 
of  Nattee's  improvised  songs,  in  which,  under 
strange  allegories,  the  helpless  love  of  her 
favourite  was  told  to  ears  heedless  of  all  mean- 
ing, with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  tender- 
hearted and  sympathetic  Lois.  Occasionally  she 
beard  a  strange  chant  of  the  old  Indian  woman's 
— half  in  her  own  langua^,  half  in  broken  Eng- 
lish—droned over  some  simmering  pipkin,  from 
which  the  smell  was,  to  say  the  least,  luiearthly. 
Once,  on  perceiving  this  odour  m  the  keeping- 
room,  Grace  Hickson  suddenly  exclaimed, 

"Nat tee  is  at  her  heathen  ways  again;  we 
shall  have  some  mischief  unless  she  is  stayed." 

But  Faith,  moving  quicker  than  ordinary, 
said  something  about  putting  a  stop  to  it,  and 
so  forestalled  iter  motner's  evident  intention  of 


going  into  the  kitchen.  Faith  shut  the  door 
between  the  two  rooms,  and  entered  upon  some 
remonstrance  with  Nattee;  but  no  one  could 
hear  the  words  used.  Faith  and  Nattee  seemed 
more  bound  together  by  love  and  common  in- 
terest than  any  other  two  among  tlic  self-con- 
tained individuals  comprising  tliis  household, 
Lois  sometimes  felt  as  if  her  presence  as  a 
third  interrupted  some  confidential  talk  between 
her  cousin  and  tiie  old  servant.  And  yet  she 
was  fond  of  Faith,  and  could  almost  think  that 
Faith  liked  her  more  than  she  did  eitiier  motlier, 
brother  or  sister;  for  the  first  two  were  indif- 
ferent as  to  any  unspoken  feelings,  while  Pru- 
dence delighted  in  discovering  them  only  to 
make  an  amusement  to  herself  out  of  them. 

One  day  Lois  was  sitting  by  herself  at  iier 
sewing-table,  while  Faith  and  Nattee  were  hold- 
ing one  of  the  secret  conclaves  from  which  Lois 
felt  herself  to  be  tacitly  excluded,  when  the 
outer  door  opened,  and  a  tall,  pale  young  man, 
in  the  strict  professional  habit  of  a  minister, 
entered.  Lois  sprang  up  with  a  smile  and  a 
look  of  welcome  for  Faitn's  sake,  for  this  must 
be  the  Mr.  Nolan  whose  name  had  been  on  the 
tongue  of  every  one  for  days,  and  who  was,  as 
Lois  knew,  expected  to  arrive  on  the  day  before. 

He  seemed  half  surprised  at  the  ^lad  alacrity 
with  which  he  was  received  by  this  stranger : 
possibly  he  had  not  heard  of  the  English  girl, 
who  was  an  inmate  in  the  house  where  formerly 
he  had  only  seen  grave,  solemn,  rigid,  or  heavy 
faces,  and  had  been  received  with  a  stiff  form  of 
welcome,  very  different  from  the  blushing, 
smiling,  dimpled  looks  that  innocently  met  him 
with  the  greeting  almost  of  an  old  acquaintance. 
Lois  having  placed  a  chair  for  him,  hastened  out 
to  call  Faith,  never  doubting  but  that  the  feel- 
ing which  her  cousin  entertained  for  the  young 
pastor  was  mutual,  although  it  might  be  un- 
recognised in  its  full  depth  by  either. 

"Faith!"    said  she,    bright  and  breathless. 

"  Guess No,"  checking  herself  to  an  assumed 

unconsciousness  of  any  particular  importance 
likely  to  be  affixed  to  her  words,  "  Mr.  Nolan, 
the  new  pastor,  is  in  the  keeping-room.  He  has 
asked  for  my  aunt  and  Manasseh.  My  aunt  is 
gone  to  the  prayer-meeting  at  Pastor  lappau's, 
and  Manasseh  is  away."  Lois  went  on  speak- 
ing to  give  Faith  time,  for  the  girl  had  become 
deadly  while  at  the  intelligence,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  her  eyes  met  the  keen,  cunning  eyes 
of  the  old  Indian  with  a  peculiar  look  ot  half- 
wondering  awe,  while  Nattee's  looks  expressed 
triumphant  satisfaction. 

"  Go,"  said  Lois,  smoothing  Faith's  hair,  and 
kissing  the  white,  cold  cheek,  "  or  he  will  won- 
der why  no  one  comes  to  see  him,  and  perhaps 
think  he  is  not  welcome."  Fa«lh  went  without 
another  word  into  the  keeping-room,  and  shut 
the  door  of  communication.  Nattee  and  Lois 
were  left  together.  Lois  ff't  as  happy  as  if 
some  piece  of  good  fortune  had  befiillen  nerself. 
For  the  time  her  growing  dread  of  Manasseh's 
wild,  ominous  persistence  in  his  suit,  her  aunt's 
coldness,  her  own  loneliness,  were  all  forgotten, 
and  she  could  almost  have   danced  with  joy. 
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Natteo  laughed  aloud,  and  talked  and  chuckled 
to  herwjlf :  "Old  Indiaa  woaiau  great  mystery. 
Old  ludiiiu  woman  sent  hither  aud  tliither;  giD 
where  she  is  told,  where  she  hears  with  hor 
ears.  But  old  ludlau  woman" — and  here  she 
drew  herself  up,  and  the  expression  of  her  face 
quite  changed — "  know  how  to  call,  and  then 
white  man  must  conte ;  and  old  Indian  have 
sjiokcn  never  a  word,  and  white  niau  have  hear  uo- 
tliing  with  his  ears."  So  the  old  crone  muttered. 
All  this  time  things  were  going  on  very  dif- 
ferently in  the  keeping-iTooni  to  what  Lois 
inuigined.  ]?aith  sat  stiller  even  tiuiu  usual ; 
her  eyes  downcast,  her  words  few.  A  quick 
observer  might  have  noticed  a  certain  iremu- 
lousness  about  her  hands,  aud  an  occasional 
twitching  throughout  all  her  frame.  But  Pastor 
Jttulun  was  not  a  keen  observer  upon  this  occa- 
6tou ;  he  was  absorbed  with  his  own  little 
wonders  aud  perplexities.  His  wonder  was  that 
of  a  carnal  man — who  that  pretty  stranger  might 
be,  who  had  seemed,  on  liis  first  coming,  so  glad 
to  see  him,  but  had  vanished  instantly,  appa- 
rently not  to  reappear.  Aud,  indeed,  I  am  not 
sure  if  his  perplexity  was  not  that  of  a  carnal 
man  rather  than  that  of  a  godly  minister,  for 
this  was  his  dilemma.  It  was  the  custom  of 
Salem  (as  we  have  already  seen)  fur  the  minis- 
ter, on  entering  a  household  for  the  visit  which, 
among  other  ))eople  and  in  otlier  times,  would 
have  been  termed  a  "  morning  call,"  to  jmt  up 
a  pwyer  for  the  eternal  welfare  of  the  family 
uiider  whose  roof-tree  he  was.  Now  this  prayer 
was  expected  to  be  adapted  to  the  individual 
chai'acter,  joys,  sorrows,  wants,  and  failings  of 
every  aafioiber  present,  and  here  was  he,  a 
VDung .  pastor  alone  witli  a  young  woman,  and 
he  thought — vain  thoughts,  perhaps,  but  still 
Yery  natural — that  the  implied  guesses  at  her 
character,  involved  in  the  minute  supplications 
above  described,  would  be  vei-y  awkward  in  a 
tete-k-t£tc  prayer ;  so,  whether  it  was  his  won- 
der or  his  ]^rplexity,  I  do  not  know,  but  he 
did  not  conUibute  much  to  the  conversation  for 
some  time,  and  at  last,  by  a  sudden  burst  of 
courage  and  impromptu  hit,  he  cut  the  Gordian 
knot  by  making  the  usual  proposal  for  prayer, 
and  adJding  to  it  a  request  that  the  household 
might  be  summoned.  In-caine  Lois,  quiet  and 
deoorouB;  in  came  Nattec,  all  one  impassive, 
stiff  pic^  '  '■•  "••nd;  no  look  of  intelligence  or 
traeei:  lar  her  countenance.  Solemnly 

recidlu..,  :. —  .  undcring  thought,  Pastor  Nolan 
knelt  in  the  midst  of  these  three  to  pray.  He 
was  a  good  and  truly  religious  man,' whose 
name  here  is  the  only  thing  disguised,  and 
played  his  part  bravely  in  the  awful  trial  to 
which  he  was  afterwards  subjected ;  and  if  at 
the  time  before  he  went  through  his  fiery  per- 
aecutions  the  hiunan  fancies  M'hich  beset  all 
TQung  hearts  came  across  him,  we  at  this  day 
know  that  these  fK'»cies  are  no  sin.  But  now 
he  prajis  in  earnest,  prays  so  heaitily  for  himself, 
of  his  own  spiritual  need  and  spiritual  failings, 
that  each  one  of  his  hearers  feels  as  if  a  prayer 
and  a  supphcation  liadgone  up  for  each  of  them. 
Kven  Nattee  muttered  the  few  words  she  knew  of 


the  liord's  Prayer;  gibberish  though  the  dis- 
jointed nouns  and  veros  might  be,  the  poor  crea- 
ture said  them  bocause  she  was  stirred  to  un- 
wonted reverence.  As  for  Lois,  she  Tose  up  com- 
forted and  strengthened,  af  no  special  prayers  of 
Pastor  Tappauhad  ever  made  her  feel.  But  Faith 
was  sobbing,  sobbing  aloud,  almost  hysterically, 
and  made  no  effort  to  rise,  but  lay  on  her  out- 
stretched arms  s(H:Qad  out  upon  the  settle.  Lois 
and  Pastor  Nolan  looked  at  each  other  for  an 
instant.     Then  Lois  said, 

"  Sir,  you  must  go.  My  cousin  has  not  been 
strong  for  some  time,  and  doubtless  she  needs 
more  quiet  than  she  has  liad  to-day." 

Pastor  Nolan  bowed,  and  left  the  house  ;  but 
iu  a  nioment  he  returned.  Half  opening  the  door, 
but  without  entering,  he  said, 

"  I  come  back  to  ask  if  perchance  I  may  call 
this  evening  to  inquire  iiow  young  Mistress 
Hickson  finds  herself?" 

But  Faith  did  not  hear;this  ;  she  was  sobbing 
louder  than  ever. 

"  Why  did  you  send  him  away,  Lois  f  I  should 
have  been  better  directly,  and  it  is  so  long  since 
I  have  seen  him." 

She  had  her  face  hidden  ns  slie  uttered  these 
words,  and  Lois  could  not  hear  them  distinctly. 
She  bent  her  head  down  by  her  cousin's  on  the 
settle,  meaning  to  ask  her  to  repeat  what  she 
had  said.  But  in  the  irritation  of  the  moment, 
and  prompted  possibly  by  some  inoipieut  jealousy, 
Faitli  piuihed  Lois  away  so  violently  that  the 
latter  was  hurt  against  the  hard  sliarp  corner 
of  the  wooden  settle.  Tears  eame  into  her  eyes  ; 
not  so  much  because  her  cheek  was  bruised,  as 
because  of  the  surprised  pain  she  felt  at  this  re- 
pulse from  the  cousin  towards  wiiom  she  was 
feeling  so  warmly  and  kindly.  Just  for  the  mo- 
ment Lois  was  as  angry  as  any  child  could  have 
been ;  but  some  of  the  words  of  Pastor  Nolan's 
prayer  yet  rang  in  her  ears,  and  she  thought  it 
would  be  a  shame  if  she  did  not  let  them  sink 
into  her  heart.  But  she  dared  not  stoop  again 
to  caress  Faith,  but  stood  quietly  by  her,  sor- 
rowfully waiting,  until  a  step  at  the  outer  door 
caused  Faith  to  rise  quickly,  and  rush  into  tlie 
kitchen,  leaving  Lois  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
new  comer.  It  was  ^Mauasseh,  returned  from 
hunting.  He  had  been  two  days  away  in  com- 
pany with  other  young  men  out  of  Salem.  It 
was  almost  the  only  occupation  which  could 
draw  him  out  of  his  secluded  habits.  He  stopped 
stiddenly  at  the  door  at  seeing  Lois,  and  alone,  fur 
she  had  avoided  him  of  late  in  every  possible  way. 

"  Where  is  my  motlier  ?" 

"  At  a  prayer  meeting  at  Pastor  Tapnan's. 
She  has  taken  Prudence.  Faith  has  lelt  the 
room  this  minute.  I  will  call  her."  And  Lois 
was  going  towards  the  kitchen,  when  he  placed 
himself  between  lier  and  the  door. 

"  Lois,"  said  he,  "  the  time  is  going  by,  and 
1  cannot  wait  much  longer.  The  visions  come 
thick  upon  me,  and  my  si»ht  grows  clearer  and 
clearer.  Only  this  last  night,  camping  out  in 
the  Moods,  I  saw  in  my  soul,  between  sleeping 
and  waking,  the  spirit  oome  and  offer  thee 
two  lots,  and  the  colour  of  the  one  was  white. 
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like  a  bride's,,  and  tke  otber  was  black  and 
red,  wliicb  is  being  interpreted  a  violent. deatli. 
Aud  ivheu  thou  didst  ckuoso  the  latter  tlic 
•^it  said  unto  me,  'Come!'  andiicame,  and 
did  as  1  was  bidden.  I  put  it  on  ibee  wiih 
iroiuc  own  hands,  as  it  is  preordained  if  tiiou 
■wilt  not  beavkcu  unto  the  voice  and  be  my 
wife.  And  when  the  black  and  red  dress  fell 
to  the  ground,  thou  wert  even  as  a  coq)6o  tbrot> 
days  old.  Now,  be  udvJ&ed,  Loia,  in  time.  liois, 
in;  cousin,  I  have  seen  it  in  a  visiou,  and  my 
soul  cleaveth  unto  thee — I  would  fain  spare 
ibee." 

He  was  really  in  earaest-miu  uasaiooate 
earnest ;  whatever  his  visions,  as, he  .eulled  tlicni, 
n^ight  be,  he  believed  in  thcui,  and  this  belief 

fave, something  of  uusebisliucss  to  his  love  for 
lois.  This  she  felt  at  this  moment,  if  she  had 
never  done  f  o  before,  and  it  seemed  like  a  con- 
tcabt  to  ti: '  ivpulse  she  had  just  met  with  fram 
his  aister.  liie  had  drawn  near  ber.and  now  he 
took  hold  of  her  hand,  repeating. in  bis.  wild, 
pftthetic,  drie<»uiy  way, 

"  And  the  voice  said  uuto  me,  '  Marry  Lois  !* " 
And  Lois  was  more  iucUned  to  soothe  and  reason 
with  him  than  6lie  had  ever  been  before  since 
the  first  tinie  of  his  speaking  to  Iter  on  the  sub- 
ject, w  ben  Grace  liicksou  and  Prudence  entered 
the  room  iram  the  passage.  They  had  returned 
from  the  prayer  meeting  oy  the  back  way,  which 
had  prevented  the  sound  of  their  approach  from 
being  heard. 

.But  Manasseh  did  uot  stir  or  look  round  ;  he 
kept  Ids  eyes  fixed  on  Lois,  as  if  to  note  the 
effect  of  bis  wotxis.  Grace  jcame  hastily  for- 
wards, and,  lifting  up,  her  strong  right,  arm, 
.Ainote  their  joiiM;d  hands  in  twain,  in  spiteiiof 
^e  fervour  of  iMaaasseh's  grasp. 

"  What  means  this  P"  said  she,  addressing  her- 
self more  to  Lois  than  to  kecsou^  anger  flushing 
out  of  her  deep-set  eyes. 

,Lois  waited  for  Mauasseh  to  speak,  lie 
seemed  but  a  few  minutes,  before  to  be  more 

Eentle  and  less  threatening  than  he  had  been  of 
iteonthis  subject,  and  she  did  not  wish  to 
irritate  him.  liut  he  did  not  speak,  and  her 
aunt  stood  angrily  waiting  for  an  answer. 

"  At  any  rate,"  thought  Lois,  "  it  will  put  an 
end  to  the  titought  in  bis  mind  when  my  aunt 
.speaks  out  about  it." 

"  Aly  cousin  seeks  me  in  marriage,"  said  Lois. 

"Thee !"  juid  Grace  struck  out  in  the  direc- 
.iion  of  her  niece  with  a  gesture  of  suprenui  con- 
tempt.   But  now  Maiutsseh  spoke  forth  : 

"Yea  !  it  is  preordained.  The  vooec  has  said 
it,  and  the  spirit  has  brought  berio  nie-as  mv 
bride." 

"Spirit!  an  evil  spirit  then.    A  good  spirit 

>;«ouiu  have  chosen  out  for  ihec  a  godly  niaideu 

of  thine  own  people,  and  not  a  prelalist  and  a 

stranger  like  this  girl.  A  prett  j  return,  JMistress 

Lois,  for  all  our  kindness." 

"  Indeed,  Aunt  liicksou,  1  have  done  all  1 
could — Cousin  Llauasseb  knows  it — to  show  him 
I  can  be  none  of  his.  I  have  told  him,"  said  she, 
blushiug,  but  determined  to  say  all  out  at  once, 
"ibat  1  am  all  but  trotbRplight  io  a.jrouDg  man 


of  our  own  village  at  home ;  and,  even  putting 
all  that  on  one  side,  I  wish  not  for  marriage  at 
pucscnt." 

"Wish  rather  for  eonversion  and  refcoera- 
tion.  Marriage  is  an  unseemly  word  in  the 
mouth  of  a  maiden.  As  for  Maiiu'-^.  n  ]  will 
take  reason  with  him  in  private ;  an  Ic^, 

if  thou  hast  spoken  truly,  throw  n  in 

his  patli,  as  I  have  noticed  thou  basl  dune  but 
too  often  of  late." 

Lois's  heart  burnt  within  her  at  this  uniust 
accusation,  for  she  knew  how  much  she  had 
dreaded  and  avoided  her  cousin,  and  she  almost 
looked  lo  him  to  give  evidence  that  her  aunt's 
last  words  were  not  true.  But,  iastead,  he  re- 
curred to  his  one  fixed  idea,  and  said : 

"  Mother,  listen.  If  1  wed  not  Lois,  both 
she  and  1  die  within  the  year.  1  care  not  for 
life  ;  before  this,  as  you  kuow,  I  have  sought  foi 
death"  (Gnice  shuddered,  and  was  for  a  moment 
subdued  by  some  recollection  of  ])ast  horror), 
'•  but  if  Lois  were  my  wife  1  should  live,  and  ehe 
would  be  spared  from  what  is  the  other  lot. 
That  whole  vision  grows  clearer  to  me  day  by 
day.  Yet,  when  T  try  to  know  whether  I  am 
one  of  the  elect,  all  is  dark.  The  mystery  of 
free  Will  and  I'oio  Knowledge  is  a  mystery  of 
Satan's  devising,  not  of  God's." 

"Alas,  my  son,  Satan  is  abroad  among  the 
brethren  even  now  ;  but  let  the  old  vexed  topics 
rest.  Sooiier  than  fret  thyself  again,  thou  slialt 
have  Lois  to  beiliy  wife,  though  my  heart  was 
set  far  diifereutly  for  thee  " 

"  No,  Manasseh,"  said  Lois.  "  I  love  you  well 
as  a  cousin,  but  wife  of  yours  I  can  never  be. 
Aunt  liicksou,  it-  is  not  well  to  delude  him  so. 
l^ay  if  ever  I  marry  man  l«ra  t«otb-plight  to 
one  in  England." 

"Tush,  child!  I  am  your  guardian  in  my 
dead  husband's  place.  Thou  thinkest  thyself  eo 
great  a  prize  that  1  would  clutch  at  thee  whether 
or.  no,  1  doubt  not.  I  value  thee  not,  save  as  a 
medicine  for  Mauasseh,  if  his  mind  get  disturbed 
again,  ns  I  have  noted  signs  of  late." 

Tills,  then,  was  the  secret  explanation  of  much 
that  had  alai'med  her  in  her  cousin's  manner ; 
and  if  Lois  had  been  a  physician  of  modem 
times  alie  might  have  traced  somewhat  of  the 
saiue  tciiiperument  in  his  sistei-s  as  well — in 
Pd-udence's  lack  of  natural  feeling  and  impish 
delight  in  mischief,  in  Faith's  vehemence  of  im- 
recjuitcd  love.  But  as  yet  Lois  did  not  know, 
any  more  tlian  Faith,  that  the  attachment  of  tbe 
latter  to  Mr.  Nolan  was  not  merely  umre- 
turned,  but  even  unperceived,  by  the  young 
miuister. 

He  «ame,  it  b  true,  eame  often  to  tlie  house, 
sat  long  with  the  fumily«  and  watched  them  nar- 
rowly, but  took  no  especial  notice  of  Fattb. 
Loi    ;  ■  (\i  this,  and  '^■■■■•■■r-'^   ■ver  it ;  Nattee 

El .                 .   and   wa^  at   it,  long 

cu,,^  J. slowly  a<ki .r,vd  it  to  herseli, 

and  wont  to  Natt^ic  the  Indian  woman,  rather 
iliun  to  Lois  bcr  cousin,  for  sympathy  and 
counseL 

"He  cftves  not  for  me^"  said  Faith,  "lie 
cares  more  for  Lois's  littlB  fijiger  4baB  ^r  ihj 
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■whole  body,"  tlie  girl  moaned  out  in  the  bitter 
pain  of  jealousy. 

"  Hush  thee,  hush  thee,  prairie  bird.  How 
can  lie  build  a  nest  when  the  old  bird  has  got 
all  tlic  moss  and  the  feathers?  Wait  till  the 
Indian  has  found  means  to  send  the  old  bird 
fljiuij  far  away."  This  was  the  mysterious  com- 
fort Nattce  cave. 

Grace  Hickson  took  some  kind  of  charge  over 
Manasscli  that  relieved  Lois  of  much  of  her  dis- 
tress at  his  strange  behaviour.  Yet  at  times  he 
escaped  from  his  mother's  watchfulness,  and  at 
such  opportunities  he  would  always  seek  Loi.s, 
entreating  her,  as  of  old,  to  marry  him — some- 
times pleading  his  love  for  her,  oftener  speaking 
wildly  of  his  visions  and  the  voices  which  he 
heard  foretelling  a  terrible  futurity. 

We  have  now  to  do  with  the  events  which 
were  taking  place  in  Salem  beyond  the  narrow 
circle  of  the  Hickson  family ;  but  as  they  only 
concern  us  in  as  far  as  they  bore  down  in  their 
consequences  upon  the  future  of  those  people 
whom  I  have  Jilready  named,  I  shall  go  over 
their  narrative  very  briefly.  The  town  of  Salem 
had  lost  by  deatii,  within  a  very  short  time  pre- 
ceding the  commencement  of  my  story,  nearly 
all  its  venerable  men  and  leading  citizens — men 
of  ripe  wisdom  and  sound  counsel.  Tiic  people 
had  hardly  yet  recovered  from  the  shock  ot  their 
loss,  as  one  by  one  the  patriarchs  of  the  primi- 
tive little  community  had  rapidly  followed  each 
other  to  the  grave.  They  had  been  beloved  as 
fathers,  and  looked  up  to  as  judges  in  the  land. 
TIjc  first  bad  effect  of^  their  loss  was  seen  in  the 
heated  dissension  which  sprang  up  between 
Pastor  Tappau  and  the  candidate  Nolan.  It 
had  been  apparently  healed  over ;  but  Mr. 
Nolan  had  not  been  many  weeks  in  Salem,  after 
his  second  coming,  before  the  strife  broke  out 
afresh,  and  alienated  many  for  life  w  ho  had  till 
now  been  bound  together  by  the  ties  of  friend- 
ship or  relationship.  Even  in  the  Hickson 
family  something  of  this  feeling  soon  sprang  up ; 
Grace  being  a  vehement  partisan  of  the  elder 
pastor's  more  gloomy  doctrines,  while  Faith 
was  a  passionate,  if  a  powerless,  advocate  of 
Mr.  Nolan.  Manasseh's  growing  absorption  in 
his  own  fancies  and  imagined  gift  of  prophecy 
making  him  comparatively  indifferent  to  all  out- 
ward events,  did  not  tend  either  to  the  fulfil- 
ment of  his  visions,  or  the  elucidation  of  the 
dark  mysterious  doctrines  over  which  he  had 
pondered  too  long  for  the  health  either  of  his 
mind  or  body ;  while  Prudence  delighted  in 
irritating  every  one  by  her  advocacy  of  the 
views  of  thinking  to  which  they  were  most 
opposed,  and  in  retailing  every  gossiping  story 
lu  the  person  most  likely  to  disDelicve,  anil  be 
indignant  at  what  she  tola  with  an  assumed  un- 
consciousness of  any  such  effect  to  be  produced. 
There  was  much  talk  of  the  congregational  diffi- 
culties and  dbsensious  being  carried  up  to  the 
general  court,  and  each  party  naturally  hoped 
that,  if  such  were  the  course  of  events,  the  op- 
posing pastor  and  that  portion  of  the  congrega- 
tion tliat  adhered  to  him  iniglit  be  worsted  in 
the  struggle. 


Such  was  the  state  of  tilings  in  the  township 
when,  one  day  towards  the  end  of  the  month  of 
February,  Grace  Hickson  returned  from  the 
weekly  prayer  meeting,  which  it  wps  her  custom 
to  attend  at  Pastor  Tappau's  house,  in  a  state 
of  extreme  excitement.  On  her  entrance  into 
lier  own  house  she  sat  down,  rocking  her  body 
backwards  and  forwards,  and  praying  to  herself ; 
both  Faith  and  Lois  stopped  their  spinning  in 
wonder  at  her  agitation  before  either  of  them 
ventured  to  address  her.  At  length  Faith  rose, 
and  spoke : 

"  Mother,  what  is  it  ?  Hath  anything  hap- 
pened of  an  evil  nature  ?" 

Tlie  brave,  stem,  old  woman's  face  was 
blenched,  and  her  eyes  were  almost  set  in  horror, 
as  she  prayed ;  the  great  drops  running  down  her 
cheeks. 

It  seemed  almost  as  if  she  had  to  make  a 
straggle  to  recover  her  sense  of  the  present 
homely  accustomed  life,  before  the  could  find 
words  to  answer : 

"  Evil  nature  '  Daughters,  Satan  is  abroad,  is 
close  to  us.  I  have  this  very  hour  seen  him 
afflict  two  innocent  children,  as  of  old  he 
troubled  those  who  were  possessed  by  him  in 
Judea.  Hester  and  Abigad  Tappau  have  been 
contorted  and  convulsed  by  lum  and  his  ser- 
vants into  such  shapes  as  I  am  afeard  to  think 
on ;  and  when  their  father,  godly  Mr.  Tappau, 
began  to  exhort  and  to  pray,  their  howlinpfs 
were  like  the  wild  beasts'  of  the  field.  Satan  is 
of  a  truth  let  loose  amongst  us.  The  girls  kept 
calling  upon  him  as  if  he  were  even  then  present 
among  us.  Abigail  screeched  out  that  he  stood 
at  my  very  back  in  the  guise  of  a  black  man ; 
and  truly,  as  I  turned  round  at  her  words,  I  saw 
a  creature  like  a  shadow  vanishing,  and  turned 
all  of  a  cold  sweat.  Who  knows  where  he  is 
now?  Faith,  lay  straws  across  on  the  door- 
sill." 

"  But  if  he  be  already  entered  in,"  asked  Pru- 
dence, "  may  not  that  make  it  difficult  for  him  to 
depart  ?" 

Her  mother,  taking  no  notice  of  her  question, 
went  on  rocking  herself,  and  praying,  till  again 
she  broke  out  into  niirration : 

"  Reverend  Mr.  Tappau  says  that  only  last 
night  he  heard  a  sotuid  as  of  a  heavy  body 
dragged  all  through  the  house  by  some  strong 
power ;  once  it  was  thrown  against  his  bed- 
room door,  and  would,  doubtless,  have  broken  it 
in,  if  he  had  not  prayed  fervently  and  aloud  at 
that  very  time;  and  a  shriek  went  up  at  his 
prayer  that  made  his  hair  stand  on  end ;  and 
this  morning  all  the  crockery  in  the  house  was 
found  broken  and  piled  up  in  the  middle  of 
the  kitchen  floor ;  and  Pastor  Tiippau  says  that 
as  soon  as  he  began  to  ask  blessing  on  the 
morning's  meal,  Abigail  and  Hester  cried  out,  as 
if  some  one  was  pinching  them,  Lord,  have 
mercy  upon  us  all !  Satan  is  of  a  truth  let 
loose." 

"  They  sound  like  the  old  stories  I  used  to 
hoar  in  Barford,"  said  Lois,  breathless  with 
affright. 

Faith  seemed  less  alarmed ;  but  then  her  dis- 
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like  tc  Pastor  Tappau  was  so  great  that  she 
could  hardly  sympathise  with  any  misfortuues 
that  bcfel  him  or  his  family. 

Towards  eveninsr  Mr.  Nolan  came  in.  In 
ffcueral,  so  hij»li  did  party  spirit  run,  Grace 
Hicksou  only  tolerated  liis  visits,  finding  herself 
often  en<^ed  at  such  hours,  and  being  too 
nmch  abstracted  in  thought  to  show  him  the 
ready  hospitality  which  was  one  of  her  most 
prominent  virtues.  But  to-day,  both  as biin;»ing 
the  latest  intelligence  of  the  new  horrors  sprung 
up  in  Salem,  and  as  being  one  of  the  Clmrcli 
militant  (or  what  the  Puritans  considered 
as  equivalent  to  the  Church  militant)  against 
Satan,  he  was  welcomed  by  her  in  an  unusual 
manner. 

He  seemed  oppressed  with  the  occurrences  of 
the  day;  at  first  it  appeared  to  be  almost  a 
relief  to  him  to  sit  still,  and  cogitate  upon  them, 
and  his  hosts  were  becoming  almost  impatient 
for  him  to  say  something  more  than  mere  mono- 
syllables, when  he  began : 

"  Such  a  day  as  this  I  pray  that  I  may  never 
see  again.  It  is  as  if  the  devils  whom  our  Lord 
banished  into  the  herd  of  swine  had  been  per- 
mitted to  come  again  upon  the  earth.  And  I 
would  it  were  only  the  lost  spirits  who  were  tor- 
menting us;  but  I  much  fear  that  certain  of 
those  whom  we  have  esteemed  as  God's  people 
have  sold  their  souls  to  Satan,  for  the  sake  of  a 
little  of  his  evil  power,  whereby  they  may  afflict 
others  for  a  time.  Elder  Shcrringham  hath  lost 
this  very  day  a  good  and  valuable  horse,  where- 
with he  used  to  drive  liis  family  to  meeting,  his 
wife  being  bedridden." 

"  Perchance,"  said  Lois,  "  the  horse  died  of 
some  natural  disease." 

"  True,"  said  Pastor  Nolan,  "  but  I  was  going 
on  to  say,  that  as  he  entered  into  his  house,  full 
of  dolour  at  the  loss  of  his  beast,  a  mouse  ran 
in  before  him  so  sudden  that  it  almost  tripped 
him  up,  though  an  instant  before  there  was  no 
such  thing  to  be  seen ;  and  he  caught  at  it  with 
bis  shoe  and  hit  it,  and  it  criea  out  like  a 
human  creature  in  pain,  and  straight  ran  up 
the  chimney,  caring  nothing  for  the  hot  flame 
and  smoke." 

Manasseh  listened  greedily  to  all  this  story, 
and  when  it  was  ended  he  smote  upon  his  breast, 
and  prayed  aloud  for  deliverance  from  the  power 
of  the  Evil  One ;  and  he  continually  went  on 
praying  at  intervals  through  the  evening  with 
every  mark  of  abject  terror  on  his  face  and  in 
his  manner — he,  the  bravest,  most  daring 
hunter  in  all  the  settlement.  Indeed,  all  the 
family  huddled  together  in  silent  fear,  scarcely 
finding  any  interest  in  the  usual  household  occu- 
pations. Faith  and  Lois  sat  Avith  arms  en- 
twined, as  in  former  days  before  the  former  had 
become  jealous  of  the  latter ;  Prudence  asked 
low,  fearful  questions  of  her  mother  and  of  the 
pastor  as  to  the  creatures  that  were  abroad, 
and  the  ways  in  which  they  afflicted  others; 
and  when  Grace  besought  the  minister  to 
pray  for  her  and  her  household,  he  made 
a  long  and  passionate  supplication  that  none 
of  that  little  flock  might  ever  so  far  fall  away 


into  hopeless  perdition  as  to  be  guilty  of 
the  sin  without  foi^veness — the  Sin  of  Witch- 
craft. 


OUR  EYE-WITNESS  AND  AN  INFANT 
MAGNET. 

Your  Eye-witness  was  thoroughly  sick  of 
Smallj'ort.  He  had  used  it  up  utterly.  He  had 
wrung  it  dry.  The  sight  of  canvas  shoes  and 
round  straw  hats  had  become  a  positive  misery 
and  nuisance  to  him,  and  he  was  even  tired  of 
paying  twice  the  proper  amount  for  every  article 
which  he  found  it  necessary  to  consunsc. 

What  was  it,  then,  that  caused  your  Eye-wit- 
ness to  write  to  London  putting  off'  the  matter 
of  business  which  demanded  his  presence  there  ? 

It  was  THE  Infant  Magnet  ! 

Passing  by  the  shut-up  "  Rooms"  which  are 
to  be  found  in  most  watering-places,  and  which 
are  almost  always,  like  these  in  question,  shut 
up,  your  Eye-witness  obsenod,  pasted  upon  the 
door-post,  a  large  printed  bill,  which  at  once 
caught  and  riveted  nis  attention. 

It  was  a  good  and  promising  placard,  surely. 
It  told  the  publie  of  Smallport  that  Miss  Re- 
becca Salamans  (better  known  as  the  Infant 
Magnet)  would  appear  for  that  night  only  at 
the  Assembly  Rooms,  and  would,  "  besides  ex- 
hibiting other  phenomena,"  go  through  certain 
performances  in  animal  magnetism,  a  list  of 
which  (including  an  act  called  the  "Rigid 
Legs")  was  appended  beneath. 

The  "  Rigid  Legs !"  Was  it  for  one  mo- 
ment to  be  supposed  that  the  E.  W.  could  go 
away  from  Smallport  without  seeing  the  rigid 
legs  ?  Nor  let  any  ill-disposed  person  hastily 
jump  to  the  conclusion  that  the  E.  W.  was,  in  his 
keen  longing  to  witness  the  act  thus  designated, 
influenced  by  any  base  or  unworthv  motive. 
No ;  the  legs  here  spoken  of  were  the  legs  of 
Master  Raphael,  and  Master  Raphael  was  the 
Magnet's  brother.  All  here  is  propriety,  and 
equal  rigidity  of  principle— and  of  leg. 

And  as  it  appeared,  on  further  perusal  of  the 
advertisement,  of  body  too.  Ihis  Magnetic 
Infant,  besides  being  able  so  to  atfect  the  lower 
limbs  of  Master  RaiHiael  that  they  shall  become 
immovable  as  bars  of  iron,  is  in  the  habit  of 

t)roducing  (by  a  few  passes)  such  a  condition  of 
lis  entire  frame,  that  his  head  being  placed  on 
one  chair  and  his  heels  upon  anotlier,  he  can 
without  other  support  sustain  the  weight  of  a 
gentleman  of  twenty-two  stone  sitting  down 
upon  him.  Nor  is  this  all.  Master  Raphael's 
])urenological  sensitiveness  is,  it  seems,  very 
great.  On  his  organ  of  music  being  touched  by 
the  Infant  Magnet  he  will  beat  tunc  "  so  ac- 
curately, that,  on  a  slow  measure  being  changed 
in, any  part  for  a  quick  air,  no  mistake  will  occur 
in  his  accompaniment."  A  deforce  of  sensitive- 
ness this,  of  which  one  has  perhaps  met  with  an 
instance  or  tw'O  before.  "  Mutatis  »j»«tandis," 
t  he  bill  goes  on  to  say,  "  similar  results  will  be 
obtained  b^  touching  other  organs."  The  organ 
of  combativcness,  oy-l  be-by,  it  is  pleasant  to 
find,  is  singularly  under  control,  for  we  read 
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that  tlio  magnetist  will  by  a  single  pass  render 
futile  all  Master  Raphael's  attempts  to  strike 
her,  and  will  "  reduce  him  when  at  the  heiglit  of 
his  frenzy  to  such  extreme  rigidity  that  he  will 
again  sustain  a  heavy  weight,  as  before'*  This 
"  as  before"  seems  to  point  at  the  twenty-two 
stone  gentleman  again,  and  we  think  there  are 
but  few  of  us  whose  combatiYenesswonld  sirs- 
tain  ita  full  cnenry  were  we  to  be  sat  down  npon 
by  a  personage  of  so  plethoric  a  habit. 

The  aspect  presented  by  the  Assembly 
Rooms  on  the  occasion  was  the  reverse  of 
exhilarating.  A  little  strip  of  Kidderminster 
carpet  to  comfort  the  leet  of  tiie  occu- 
pants of  the  front  row ;  a  small  and  rickety 
dressing-table  with  some  seedy  damask  for  a 
cover,  and  two  composite  candles  upon  it  to 
light  a  room  about  fifty  feet  long ;  twelve  per- 
sons seated  on  benches  ro\iud  the  dressing-table, 
and  four  bathing-machine  boys  upon  a  distant 
form,  who  had  been  let  in  for  nothing^-these 
were  the  component  parts  of  the  conp-d'ceil 
which  greeted  your  Eye-witness  when  he  entered 
the  Rooms  at  Sraallport,  bent  on  examining  dis- 
passionately, and  estimating  truly,  the  perform- 
ancesof  the  Infant  Magnet.  Traditions arein  exist- 
ence of  days  when  duchesses  have  danced  minuets 
in  those  Rooms,  and  of  weekly  assemblies,  of 
wit  and  rank  and  beauty,  which  took  place  in 
those  apartments  in  the  palmy  days  of  Smallport. 
Such  days  are  over  now,  and  only  the  traditions 
of  them  hang  about  the  place,  just  as  the  plaster 
ornaments  hang  from  the  ceiling,  the  cob^vebs 
from  the  cornice,  and  the  paper  in  damp  strips 
from  the  cracking  walls. 

There  seemed  no  particnlai'  reason  why  the 
twelve  persons  who  were  waiting  for  the  exhi- 
bition to  bc^n  should  commnnicate  Mdth  each 
other  in  whispers,  yet  it  was  in  such  covert 
tones  that  they  spoke,  and  everything  they  did 
was  so  furtive,  that  the  cninching  of  the  apples 
by  the  bathing-machine  boys  resounded  through 
the  room  till  it  echoed  again.  In  such  a  silence 
as  this  it  will  readily  be  imagined  that  any  un- 
usnal  noise  would  attract  immense  attention, 
and  that  whCn  from  behind  a  huge  screen, 
which  nearly  covered  one  end  of  the  room, 
there  arose  a  sound  of  pouring  out  of  water,  of 
the  clinking  of  a  soap-dish,  of  the  friction 
of  soap  upon  a  towel,  of  the  escape  of  this 
slippery  article,  of  its  recapture,  of  rubbing, 
of  rnsmg,  of  splashing — when  these  sounds,  we 
say,  reaoliod  the  ears  of  tlio  audience,  and  when 
they  reflected  that  the  Infant  AIngnet  alone  was 
behind  the  screen,  thbn  it  was  that  the  con^ 
\'iction  forced  itself  upon  thorn  that  this  gifted 
cn«afcui*e  wa.s  engaged  at  her  toilet. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  publiri  was  aware 
that  the  Magnetic  Infant  was  the  only  inhabitant 
of  the  soreened-off  portion  of  the  ronm;  and, 
indeed,  about  this  there  could  be  no  sort  of 
doubt,  for  l)oth  the  Professor  who  exhibited  her 
and  Master  Raphael  (the  proprictorof  the  Rigid 
Legs)  were  standing  by  the  door  assisting  the 
old  lady  wlio  took  the  money,  and  wliose  im- 
perfeot  acfinaintance  with  the  currency  Tendered 
their  presence  highly  dcsiitU)!*} 


Three  large  flat-irons,  or  tailor's  geese,  having  ' 
been,  at  three  separate  journeys,  brought  from 
some  place  of  concealment  ami  placed  with  a 
bang,  and  a  show  of  much  effort,  upon  the 
dressing-table,  the  Professor  began  his  address. 
He  was  a  little,  iniddlo-aged  gentleman,  but 
compact  and  stout,  with  short  bristling  hail', 
and  a  dyed  moustache.  The  Professor  leaned 
one  hand  upon  the  table,  and,  placing  the  other 
akimbo,  eyed  his  avtdicnce  with  a  miKtnrc  of  sus- 
picion, ana  of  a  foreknowledge  that  theywould  not 
oe  perfectly  satisfied  with  what  they  were  going 
to  see.  His  stock  of  words  appeared  to  bo 
singidarly  limited.  He  had  a  habit  of  leaving 
his  sentences  incomplete,  abandoning  each  com^ 
nionly  at  an  early  sta^e,  and  getting  on  to  the 
next,  in  a  sanguine  nope  that  it  might  turn 
out  more  manageable  thatn  its  predecessor, — 
but  for  these  detects,  and  an  imperfect  acquaint- 
ance with  the  subject  he  was  lecturing  upon, 
the  Professor  -would  harve  been,  perhaps,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  oratoi-s  of  modern  times. 
The  eloqueuco  of  our  lecturer  was  slow,  witli 
pauses  of  great  dumtion.     It  was  of  this  sort : 

"  It  is  gcnendly  admitted,  or  rather  I  should 
say  that  the  remanrks  whicli  I  am  about  to  make. 
Tlic  pr.Tctioc,  or  it  would  be  preferable  to  say 
the  science,  of  mesmerism,  or  rather  animal  mag- 
netism. It  is  well  known  that  even  among  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  one  of  whom,  the  renowned 
Mesmer.  And,  indeed,  in  out  own  day,  mftjiy 
arc  of  opinion '.  but  there!  have  always  been,  at 
all  times,  those  whom  the  i  evidence  of  their 
senses -will  not  ccmvince.  WhUo  in  the  study 
of  Phrenology,  being  myself  engacfcd  in,  and  I 
shall  feel  happy  to  examine  the  hnads  of  any 
lady  or  gentleman  present,  and  at  my  temporary 
residence  in  the  neighbouring  town,  nitinber  48, 
Swallow-street.  The  exliibition  which  is  about  to 
take  place  in  which  the  heavy  iron  weights  which 
are  placed  as  you  sec ;  and  the  medical  world, 
the  science  of  mesmerism  having  in  its  noisier 
aspects  yielded  to  the* calmness  of  truth;  the 
accomplished  young  lady,  whom  I  came  in  con- 
tact AVTth  but  eight  days  ago,  being  hore  to 
illustrate  my  meaning  •,  with  these  few  remarks' 
explanatory  of  the  nature  of  the  performance 
and  of  mesnyerisM,  or  rather  animal  magnetfejin, 
we  will  introduce—^—" 

Tub  Inpajtt  Maqwet  appears  from  behrad' 
tho  screen  — '  a  little  girl,  apparently  about 
fifteen;  but  probably  older,  with  a  good,  intel- 
ligcnts  and  rather  pretty  face,  and  a  singularly 
elegant  and  graceful  manner.  After  wirtseying 
to  the  audience,  she  iseats  herself  at  the  table, 
pluces  ber  little  firiger  and  the  par*  of  tho  inside 
of  her  hand  between  it,  and  t^e  wrist  upon  the 
handle  of  one  of  the  flat-irons,  and  tipy  up 
the  end  of  the  iron  wliich  is  farthest  from 
her,  the  other  extremity  remaining  upon  the 
tablej  This  is  dono  several  times',  with  each  of 
the  irons  in  tni-n. 

Tlic  ctrnct  of  this  prodigious  feat  is  somehow 
so  vcvy  small  upon  ttie  audience,  that  tht;  Pro-' 
lessor  soein3  to  feel  it  necessary  to  apologise. 

"  We  have  been  disapiX)intoa,"  the  Professor 
soys,  "of  the  music.    Tlve  musioiaa  having  af^ 
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the  lo^t  moment;  the  effect  U  materially  in- 
creased by  the  adaptatiou  of  tbo  action  of  the 
weights  to  tunc  ;  ilie  whole  exhibit  ion  is  marred. 
If  any  latly  or  {^cntlcmiui  present  would  ;  there 
is  a  piano  in  the  room ;  they  would  confer  a 
great  obligation.  Perhaps  some  lady  or  gentleman 
would }"  and  the  wretched  Professor  looks  liolp- 
lessly  and  hopelessly  from  one  unpromising  face 
to  another,  and  the  bathing-machine  boys 
wriggle  uneasily  on  their  form,  as  if  they  thought 
t!iey  wei"0  being  personally  alluded  to.  There 
is  a  great  pause. 

"  If  any  lady  or  gentleman  would  plliy  any 
little  tuiie,  it  would  add  to  tlie  interest  of  the 
perfonnnnce,"  remarked  the  Professor. 

"  What  sort  of  a  tune  ?"  said  a  tall  man, 
standing  in  a  dark  part  of  the  room,  and  leaning 
against  the  wall. 

"  Any  tune  ui  the  worldj''  said  the  Professor. 

"  Home,  sweet  home  P"  mquircd  the  tall  man. 

Tte  Professor,  after  consulting  the  Magnet, 
and  after  much  argument  in  an  under  tone,  says 
that  the  Magnet  would  prefer  a  Folkft.  But 
it  would  appear  that-  the  tall  man  docs  not  know 
any  other,  tor  he  remains  immovable  againsit  the 
wall.    There  is  another  pause. 

"  If  no  lady  or  gentleman  will  obligo  us,"  .^aya 
the  Professor,  "  we  must  do  as  well  as  we  can 
without.     Tlic  exhibition  will  now  proceed." 

More  tipping  up  of  one  end  of  the  fljit-irous. 
At  length  the  Magnet,  who  seems  inclined  to 
Uuigh,  whispers  to  the  Professor.  He  leans 
over  with  his  knuckles  upon  the  table,  and 
smiles  in  a  sickly  manner  upon  the  audience. 

"  Perhaps  some  lady  or  gentleman  would  like 
to  feel  the  weigl»t  of  the  irons,  or  to  endeavour 
to  raiic  them  as  done  by  tlic  infant  Magnet." 

Silence  and  inaction  on  th^  part  of  the  audi- 
ence, each  member  of  which  seems  to  think  that 
his  neighbour  is  being  addressed. 

"It  will  materially  increase  the  effect,  if  any 
lady  or  gcntlenian  would  try,"  says  the  hapless 
Professor.  After  which  there  occure  the  longest 
silence  of  all,  which  is  broken  by  an  explosion 
of  laughter  coming  from  one  of  the  bathing- 
machine  boys,  who  is  promptly  turned  out. 
After  this  tliere  is  moro whispering  between  the 
Professor  and  the  Magnet,  and  then  the  lecturer, 
leaning  again  with  his  knuckles  on  the  table, 
and  again  regarding'  tho  public  with  a  sickly 
smile,  says  once  more  : 

"  It  will  materially  increase  the  effect  of  the 
performance  if  any  lady  or  gentleman  wiil  kindly 
favour  us  with  the  loan  of  a  watch." 

Assuredly  this  is  au  exliibitiou  in  which  the 
audience  is  expected  to  contirihiile  largoly  to  its 
own  amusement.  There  is  by  no  means  that 
alacrity  to  answer  this  last  appeal  that 
might  have  been  expected ;  but,  at  length  a 
noble  and  public-spirited  i'renchman  (the  same 
that  l)ttthe«  daily  with  his  wife  and  family  all 
in  rose-coloured  dresses)  is  pnshed  forward  by 
his  wife,  and,  with  agony  depicted  in  every 
featuie,  tenders  his  watch  to  the  Profes-sor. 

The  goose  is  again  tipped  up  and  the  watch 
placed,  to  tho  increased  anguisu  of  the  French 
gentleman,  where  the  end  of  the  iron  would  fall 


if  allowed  to  descend.  The  iron  is  suffered  to 
drop  again  till  it  nearly  touches  the  watch- 
ghiss,  and  is  then  canted  oack  again. 

"  Aie !"  cries  the  proprietor  of  the  rose* 
coloured  bathing-dress,  snatching  his  wJltch  up 
again  and  p\ttting  it  in  his  pocket ;  "  enough  for 
me."  Nor  will  jiU  the  pereuasions  of  his  better 
half,  with  whom  he  carries  on  a  long  and  brisk 
argument  in  their  native  tongue,  nersumle  him 
to  risk  his  timepiece  again.  The  Professor, 
during  this  discussion,  looks  on  with  a  smile  of 
proprietorship,  as  if  it  was  part  of  the  enter- 
tainment, ana  it  being  impossible  to  eke  out  the 
time  any  longer,  it  is  now  announced  that 
Master  Raphael  (tho  rigidly  disposed  young 
gentleman)  will  promptly  make  his  appearance. 

His  appearance  was  that  of  an  ill-looking 
youngster,  about  sixteen  or  seventeen,  short  of 
his  age,  but  tough  and  strongly  built.  Tho 
Hat-irons  and  the  dressing-table  being  removed, 
this  young  gentleman  placed  himself  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  standing  in  the  attitude  of 
the  genteel  beggars  who  on  Saturday  night 
place  themselves  by  the  side  of  the  kerb-stone 
with  a  box  of  lucifer-matchcs  in  their  hands, 
and  looking  down  at  the  pavement.  The  Infant 
Magnet  then  proceeded  to'  make  the  mesmfric 
passes,  as  if  she  were  draping  him  with  mag- 
netism from  the  head  to  the  feet,  and  wrapping' 
these  last  up  with  especial  care  in  tlie  mesmeric 
garment,  the  Professor  standing  all  the  time 
with  his  arms  extendied  in  an  expectant  "pose," 
and  ready  to  catch  our  yQung  friend  as  soon  as 
he  should  go  off. 

Vcrj  soon  and  very  suddenly  he  does  go  off, 
tumbling  all  stiff  and  straight  into  tlie  Pro- 
lessor's  arms,  who,  propping  him  from  beliind, 
invites  the  audience  to  come  and  test  for  them^ 
selvJ'8  the  rigidity  of  his  limbs  in  any  way  they 
tiiink  proper.  They  think  proper  to  answer- 
to  this  appeal  very  readily,  and  (especially  the 
bathing-machine  boys)  to  pinch  the  calves,  to 
wrench  the  jaw,  to  grasp  the  throat,  and  to  tug- 
generally  at  the  limbs  of  Master  Raphael  in  a 
very  edifying  manner.  While  all  this  was  going' 
on,  a  member  of  the  company  with  whom  your 
Eye-witness'  happened  to  be  acquainted,  sud- 
denly pulled  the  boy's  clasped  hands  asunder, 
the  firm  locking  together  of  these  being  one  of 
the  principal  evidences  of  the  lad's  general 
rigidity.  Uo  who  liad  thus  succeeded  in  inva- 
lidating this  test  now  called  tho  attention  of  the- 
Professor  to  what  had  happened. 

"  Tliat-er-er-signi(io8-er-nothing,"  was  the  un- 
answerable exphmation  of  tliis  truly^  great  mani- 
As  for  the  boy,  he  quietly  and  scientifically  joined 
his  hands  together  again  as  soon  as  tiiey  were 
liberated — ^just  as  ii'  he  had  been  conscious.  Per- 
haps he  was. 

Our  young  friend  was  next  placed  on  his  baok 
with  his  head  and  shoidders  supported  by  one 
cliair,  and  his  heels  and  part  of  his  legs  by 
anotlier.  Tho  Infant  Magnet  and  tho  Prolcssor 
then  stood  upon  liim,  making  a  united  weight  of 
probably  some  seventeen  stone.  If  no  part  of 
tiie  boy  but  the  back  of  his  head  and  the  cxtre- 
( mities  of  bis  heels  had  rested  upon  the  chairs 
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this  wodd  have  been  a  surprisiiip:  feat,  but  it 
was  not  so  ;  the  cliairs  were  brought  well  under 
his  ^boulders,  and  half  way  towards  the  calves 
of  his  legs. 

By  many  CTaccful  passes  and  wavinffs  of  a 
■white  pocket^andkercuief,  the  Infant  Magnet 
nowsucceeded  in  dc-mesraerisin^tiie  superior  liidf 
of  Master  Raphael's  frame,  leavnig  only  the  lower 
limbs  in  the  magnetised  state.  In  a  word,  Die 
next  act  exhibitea  was  to  be  that  whicli  bears  the 
exquisitely  humorous  title  of  the  "  Rigid  Legs." 

Tlie  reader  may,  without  being  possessed  of 
any  great  muscular  power,  achieve  the  "  Rigid 
Legs  act,  as  completely  as  it  was  performed  oy 
Master  Raphael.  Let  him  (the  reader)  seat  him- 
self in  a  strong  chair,  and  take  a  firm  hold  of 
the  seat  with  both  hands;  let  him  stretch  his 
legs  out  straight  in  front  of  him  not  to  touch 
the  ground,  and  he  will  find  that  he  can  keep  them 
in  that  position  with  a  full-grown  human  being 
standing  upon  his  insteps.  It  will  be  necessary 
that  the  amateur  acrobat  shall  be  held  into  his 
chair,  as  was  the  case  with  Master  Raphael,  as 
otherwise,  acrobat,  chair,  and  all,  must  infallibly 
be  overbdanced  and  brought  to  the  ground  by 
the  weight  of  the  full-grown  human  being. 

The  "  Rigid  Legs" liaving  been  done  justice 
to,  a  few  more  lucid  remarks  follow  from  the 
Professor  : 

"  It  will  now  be  our  interesting  office  to  con- 
sider, or  rather  that  of  the  young  lady  to  so  act 
upon  the  phrenological  organisation;  nor  can 
any  more  interesting  study  be  conceived;  and 
most  persons  will  admit.  The  sensitiveness  of 
our  young  friend's  cranium  being  such  ;  whether 
we  test  the  organ  of  self-esteem,  or  of  veneration, 
or  that  of  sublimity"  (an  organ  of  sublimity !), 
"  but  the  fearful  struggles  and  violence  demon- 
strated in  the  exhibition  of  that  of  combative- 
ness,  no  person  can  doubt  the  truth  of  the 
science  after  witnessing ;  and  myself  bebg,  as  I 
have  remarked,  a  practical  phrenologist.  Whilst 
the  development  of  tune  can  be  brought  into 
action  by  musical  one,  if  any  lady  or  gentleman  will 
kindly  favour  us  by  playing  any  little  air — ■ — " 

"  IVould  any  lady  or  gentleman  oblige  us 
by  performing  a  tune  unon  the  piano  ?"  contmued 
the  lecturer,  as  if  the  idea  had  suddenly  occurred 
to  him  and  had  never  been  suggested  before. 

All  this  time  the  Infant  Magnet  is  engaged  in 
preparing  Master  Raphael  for  the  phrenological 
test.  She  now  pronounces  him  to  be  in  perfect 
readiuess,  aud  comes  to  consult  the  Professor  as 
to  the  exact  position  (to  the  eighth  of  an  inch)  of 
the  organ  of  self-esteem.  Having  with  the  as- 
sistance of  this  gentleman  got  it  to  the  utmost 
nicety,  the  Magnet  does  not  let  it  go  again,  but 
continues  to  poke  the  bump  in  question  with 
her  infant  forefinger  till  our  youth,  beginning 
perhaps  to  find  his  situation  uncomfortable,  gets 
up  aud  proceeds  to  develop  his  idea  of  the 
usual  manifestations  of  the  quality  in  question. 
He  begins  by  buttoning  up  his  coat  at  the  waist 


(which  it  appears  is  an  infallible  sign  of  self- 
esteem).  Tiien  he  converts  his  forefinger  aud 
thumb  into  a  barbarous  imitation  of  an  eye- 
glass, and  holding  this  phantom  opticj  aid  to  nis 
eye,  walks  round  the  room  Math  his  head  on  one 
side,  with  a  kind  of  paralytic  strut,  stopping 
suddenly  from  time  to  time  as  if  he  had  for- 
gotten something. 

The  mountebank  who  had  taught  the  young 
impostor  this .  nonsense,  had  also  taught  Jiim 
that  the  sublimest  acme  of  veneration  was  to  be 
shown  by  a  figure  kneeling  upon  one  knee,  with 
the  heaa  thrown  back  and  the  hands  clasped  in 
the  attitude  of  the  Exeter  Hall  negro  when  he 
cries,  with  a  jingle  of  Ids  chains,  "  Am  I  not  a 
man  and  a  brother?"  But  neither  the  mounte- 
bank, nor  the  professor,  nor  the  Infant  Magnet, 
nor  the  boy's  mother  had  taken  due  pains  that 
evening  to  prepare  him  for  all  emergencies  in 
one  important  particular.  They  nad  sent 
him  to  the  show  in  a  "Dickey;"  a  dreadful 
subterfuge  (the  sale  of  which  should  be  illegal) 
which  bears  the  semblance  of  a  shirt ;  while,  in 
reality,  it  is  only  the  front  of  one.  The  Dickey 
behaved  very  well  for  a  long  time.  Through  all 
the  squarings  and  strikings  out,  the  buffetings  of 
the  air,  and  the  cuffings  of  imaginary  adversaries, 
it  kept  its  place ;  but  when,  in  the  final  crisis  of 
destructivcness,  our  youngster  flung  himself, 
wallowing  on  the  ground,  tlicn  the  last  thread, 
or  the  final  tape,  or  the  critical  button,  or  some- 
thing or  other,  gave  way,  and  the  deceptive 
piece  of  wearing  apparel  dawned  upon  the  com- 
pany in  all  its  native  hideousness.  It  was  too 
much  for  the  gravity  of  even  the  Magnet  her- 
self. All  eyes  went  to  the  shirt-front ;  whisper- 
ings and  covert  laughter,  and  explosive  splutter- 
ings  of  bathing-machine  boys,  gathered  force  and 
volume,  till  at  last  the  attention  of  the  coml)ativc 
youth  himself  was  drawn  to  the  derangement  of 
his  attire,  and,  as  he  rolled  over  in  one  of  his 
paroxysms,  he  managed  to  turn  his  back  to  the 
audience,  and  capture  the  floating  ends  of  the 
treacherous  Dickey — and  thrust  it  back  into  his 
waistcoat. 

Climax,  and  finishing  stroke  of  humbug! 
Fitting  end  of  an  exhibition  with  as  much  of 
Magnetism  in  it,  as  of  anything  else  that  is 
genuine  and  real.  And  one  thing  serious  let  the 
reader  take  note  of — that  the  paltry  fabric  of 
this  poor  sham,  was  shored  up  and  held  to- 
gether by  the  aid  of  two  young  creatures,  a  boy 
and  a  girl  entering  newly  into  life,  but  entering 
it  by  what  a  iroad  of  falsehood  and  deceit ! 
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Book  the  Third.    The  Teack  of  a  Storm, 
chapter  ix.    the  game  made. 

"While  Sydney  Carton  and  the  Sheep  of  the 
prisons  were  in  toe  adjoining  dark  room,  speak- 
ing so  low  that  not  a  sound  was  heard,  Mr. 
Lorry  looked  at  Jerry  in  considerable  doubt  and 
mistrust.  That  honest  tradesman's  manner  of 
receiving  the  look,  did  not  inspire  confidence ; 
he  changed  the  leg  on  which  he  rested,  as  often 
as  if  lie  had  fifty  of  those  limbs,  and  were  trying 
them  all ;  he  examined  his  finger-nails  with  a 
very  questionable  closeness  of  attention ;  and 
whenever  Mr.  Lorry's  eye  caught  his,  he  was 
taken  with  that  peculiar  kind  of  short  cough  re- 
quiring the  hollow  of  a  hand  before  it,  which  is 
seldom,  if  ever,  known  to  be  an  infirmity  atten- 
dant on  perfect  openness  of  character. 

"  Jerry,"  said  Mr.  Lorry.    "  Come  here." 

Mr.  Cruncher  came  forward  sideways,  ^vith 
one  of  his  shoulders  in  advance  of  him. 

"  What  have  you  been  besides  a  messenger  ?" 

After  some  cogitation,  accompanied  with  an 
intent  look  at  his  patron,  Mr.  Cruncher  con- 
ceived the  luminous  idea  of  replying,  "  Agricul- 
tooral  character." 

"  My  mind  misgives  me  much,"  said  Mr. 
Lorry,  angrily  shaldng  a  forefinger  at  him, 
"  that  you  have  used  the  respectable  and  great 
house  of  Tellson's  as  a  blind,  and  that  you 
have  had  an  unlawful  occupation  of  an  infamous 
description.  If  you  have,  don't  expect  me  to 
befriend  you  when  you  get  back  to  England. 
If  you  have,  don't  expect  me  to  keep  your 
secret.    Tellson's  shall  not  be  imposed  upon." 

"  I  hope,  sir,"  pleaded  the  abashed  Mr. 
Cruncher,  "  that  a  gentleman  like  yourself  wot 
I've  had  the  honour  of  odd  jobbing  till  I'm  grey 
at  it,  would  think  twice  about  harming  of  me, 
even  if  it  wos  so — I  don't  say  it  is,  but  even  if  it 
wos.  And  which  it  is  to  be  took  into  account  that 
if  it  wos,  it  wouldn't,  even  then,  be  all  o'  one 
side.  There'd  be  two  sides  to  it.  There 
might  be  medical  doctors  at  the  present  hour, 
a  picking  up  their  gubeas  where  a  honest 
tradesman  don't  pick  up  bis  fardens— fardens ! 
no,  nor  yet  his  half  fardens — half  fardens !  no, 
nor  yet  his  quarter — a  banking  away  like  smoke 


at  Tellson's,  and  a  cocking  their  medical  eyes  at 
that  tradesman  on  the  sly,  a  going  in  and  going 
out  to  their  own  carriages — ah  !  equally  like 
smoke,  if  not  more  so.  Well,  that  'ud  be  imposing, 
too,  on  Tellson's.  For  you  cannot  sarse  the 
goose  and  not  the  gander.  And  here's  Mrs. 
Cruncher,  or  leastways  wos  in  the  Old  England 
times,  and  would  be  to-morrow,  if  cause  given, 
a  floppin*  agen  the  business  to  that  degree  as  is 
ruinating  —  stark  ruinating !  Whereas  them 
medical  doctors'  wives  don  t  flop — catch  'em  at 
it !  Or,  if  they  flop,  their  floppings  goes  in 
favour  of  more  patients,  and  how  can  you 
rightly  have  one  without  the  t'other?  Then, 
wot  with  undertakers,  and  wot  with  parish 
clerks,  and  wot  with  sextons,  and  wot  with 
private  watchmen  (all  awaricious  and  all  in  it), 
a  man  wouldn't  get  much  by  it,  even  if  it  was  so. 
And  wot  little  a  man  did  get,  would  never 
prosper  with  him,  Mr.  Lorry.  He'd  never  have 
no  good  of  it ;  he'd  want  all  along  to  be  out  of 
the  line,  if  he  could  see  his  way  out,  being  once 
in — even  if  it  wos  so." 

"Ugh!"  cried  Mr.  Lorry,  rather  relenting, 
nevertheless.  "  I  am  shocked  at  the  sight  of 
you." 

"  Now,  what  I  would  humbly  ofl'er  to  you, 
sir,"  pursued  Mr.  Cruncher,  "  even  if  it  wos  so, 
which  I  don't  say  it  is " 

"  Don't  prevaricate,"  said  Mr.  Lorry. 

"  No,  I  will  not,  sir,"  returned  Mr.  Cruncher, 
as  if  nothing  were  further  from  his  thoughts  or 

Eractice — "  which  I  don't  say  it  is— wot  I  would 
umbly  offer  to  you,  sir,  would  be  this.  Upon  that 
there  stool,  at  tuat  there  Bar,  sets  that  there  boy 
of  mine,  brought  up  and  growed  up  to  be  a  man, 
wot  will  errand  you,  message  you,  general-light- 
job  you,  till  your  heels  is  where  your  head  is,  if 
such  should  be  your  wishes.  If  it  wos  so,  which 
I  still  don't  say  it  is  (for  I  will  not  prewaricate 
to  you,  sir),  let  that  there  boy  keep  his  father's 
place,  and  take  care  of  his  mother  ;  don't  blow 
upon  that  boy's  father — do  not  do  it,  sir — and 
let  that  father  go  into  the  line  of  the  reg'lar 
diggin',  and  make  amends  for  what  he  would 
have  un-dug— if  it  wo£  so— by  diggin'  of  'em  in 
with  a  will,  and  with  conwictions  respectiu'  the 
future  kcepin'  of  'em  safe.  That,  Mr.  Lorry," 
said  Mr.  Cruncher,  wiping  his  forehead  with  his 
arm,  as  an  announcement  that  he  had  arrived  at 
the  peroration  of  his  discourse,  "  is  wot  I  woidd 
respectfully  offer  to  you,  sir.  A  man  don't  see 
all  this  here  a  goin'  on  dreadful  round  him,  in 
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the  way  of  Subjects  without  heads,  dear  me, 
plentiful  enough  fur  to  brinj»  the  price  down  to 
porterage  ana  hawllj  that,  without  havin*  his 
serious  tliougSts  of  tilings.  And  these  here 
would  be  mine,  if  it  wos  so,  entreatin'  of  yoii 
fur  to  bear  in  mind  that  wot  I  said  just  now, 
I  up  and  said  in  the  good  cause  wbeir  I'  Miglrt 
have  kep'  it  back." 

"That  at  least  is  trae,"  said  Mr.  Lorry. 
"Say  no  more  now.  It  may  be  that  I  shall 
yet  stand  your  friend,  if  you  deserve  it,  and 
repent  in  action — not  in  words.  I  want  no  more 
words." 

Mr.  Cruncher  knuckled  hia  forehead,  as 
Sydney  Carton  and  the  spy  returned  from  the 
dark  room.  "Adieu,  Mr.  Barsad!"  said  the 
former ;  "  our  arrangement  thus  made,  yu  have 
notliing  to  fear  from  me." 

He  sat  down  in  a  chair  on  the  hearth,  over 
against  Mr.  Lorry.  When  they  were  alone,  Mr. 
Lorry  asked  him  what  he  had  done  ? 

"  Not  much.  If  it  should  go  ill  witli  the 
prisoner,  I  have  ensured  access  Co  him,  once." 

Mr.  Lorry's  countenance  fell. 

"  It  is  all  I  could  do,"  said  Carton.  "  To 
propose  too  much,  would  be  to  put  this  man's 
head  under  the  axe,  and,  as  he  himself  said, 
nothing  worse  could  >liappcn  to  him  if  he  weie 
denounced.  It  was  obviouslv  the  weakness  of 
the  position.     There  is  no  help  for  it." 

"^ut  access  to  him,"  said  Mr.  Lorry,  "  if  it 
should  go  ill  before  the  tribunal,  will  not  save 
him." 

"  I  never  said  it  would." 

Mr.  Lorry's  ejes  gradually  sought  the  Cre ; 
his  sympathy  with  bis  darling,  and  the  heavy 
disappomtment  of  this  secona  arrest,  gradually 
weaKened  them ;  he  was  an  old  mau  now,  over- 
borne with  anxiety  of  late,  and  his  tears  fell. 

"  You  are  a  good  man  and  a  true  friend," 
said  Carton,  in  an  altered  voice.  "  Forgive  me 
if  I  notice  that  you  are  affected.  I  could  not  see 
my  father  weep,  and  sit  by,  careless.  And  I  could 
not  respect  your  sorrow  more,  if  you  were  my 
father.  You  are  free  from  that  misfortnne,  how- 
ever." 

Though  he  said  tlie  last  words,  with  a  slip  into 
his  usu^  manner,  there  was  a  tnie  feeling  and 
respect  both  in  his  tone  and  in  his  touch,  that 
Mr.  Lorry,  who  had  never  seen  the  better  side 
of  him,  was  wholly  unprepared  for.  He  gave 
bim  his  band,  and  Carton  gently  pressed  it. 

"To  return  to  poor  Darnay,'  said  Carton. 
"  Don't  tell  Her  of  tliis  interview,  or  this  ar- 
rangement. It  would  not  enable  Her  to  go  to 
see  bim.  She  might  think  it  was  contrived,  in 
case  of  the  worst,  to  convey  to  him  the  means  of 
anticipating  the  sentence. 

Mr.  Lorry  had  not  thought  of  that,  and  he 
looked  quickly  at  Carton  to  see  if  it  were  in  his 
mind.  It  seemed  to  be ;  he  returned  the  look, 
and  evidently  understood  it. 

"  She  might  think  a  thousand  things,"  he 
said,  "  and  any  of  tliem  would  only  add  to  her 
trouble.  Don't  speak  of  me  to  her.  As  I  said 
to  you  when  I  first  came,  I  liad  better  not  see 
her.    I  caa  put  my  hand  out  to  do  any  Uttle 


helpful  work  for  her  that  my  hand  can  find  to 
do,  without  that.  You  arc  gomgto  her,  I  hope  ? 
She  must  be  very  desolate  to-night." 

"  I  am  going  now,  directly." 

"  I  am  ^ad  of  that.  She  hat  siidi  a  strong 
attachment  to  you  and  reliance  on  you.  How 
does  she  look  ?' 

"  Anxious  and  unhappy,,  but  very  beautiful." 

"Ah!" 

It  was  a  long,  grieving  sound,:  like  a  sigh — 
almost  like  a  sob.  It  attracted  Mr.  Lorry's 
eyes  to  Carton's  face,  which  was  turned  to  the 
fire.  A  light,  or  a  shade  (the  old  gentleman  could 
not  have  said  which),  passed  from  it  as  swiftly 
as  a  change  will  sweep  over  a  hill-side  on  a  wild 
bright  day,  and  he  lifted  his  foot  to  put  back 
one  of  the  littlf  flaming  logs,  which  was  tumbling 
forward.  He  wore  the  white  riding-coat  and 
top-boots,  then  in  vogue,  and  the  light  of  the  fire 
touching  their  light  surfaces  made  him  look 
very  pale,  with  liis  long  brown  hair,  all  un- 
trinimed,  hanging  loose  about  liim.  His  in- 
difference to  hre  was  sufficiently  remarkable  to 
elicit  a  word  of  remonstrance  from  Mr.  Lorry ; 
his  boot  was  still  upon  the  hot  embers  of  the 
flaming  log,  when  it  had  broken  under  the 
weight  of  his  foot. 

"  I  forgot  it,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Lorry's  eyes  were  again  attracted  to  his 
face.  Taking;  note  of  the  wasted  air  which 
clouded  the  naturally  handsome  features,  and 
having  the  expression  of  prisoners'  faces  fresh 
in  his  mind,  lie  was  strongly  reminded  of  that 
expression. 

"  And  your  duties  here  have  drawn  to  an  end, 
sir  ?"  saia  Cartou,  turning  to  him. 

"  Yes.  As  I  was  telling  you  last  night  when 
Lucie  came  in  so  unexpectedly,  I  have  at  length 
done  all  that  I  can  do  here.  I  hoped  to  have 
left  them  iu  perfect  safety,  and  tlien  to  have 
quitted  Paris.  I  have  my  Leave  to  Pass.  I 
was  ready  to  go." 

They  were  both  silent. 

"  Yours  is  a  long  life  to  look  back  upon,  sir  ?" 
said  Carton,  wistfully. 

"  I  am  in  my  seventy-eighth  year." 

"  You  have  been  uswul  all  your  life ;  steadily 
and  constantly  occupied;:  trusted,  respected, 
and  looked  up  to  ?". 

"  1  have  been  a  man  of  business,  ever  since 
I  have  been  a  man.  Indeed,  I  may  say  that  I 
was  a  man  of  business  when  a  boy.' 

"  See  what  a  pkce  you  fill  at  seventy-eight 
How  many  people  will  miss  you  when  you  leave 
it  empty ! 

"  A  solitary  old  bachelor,"  answered  Mr.  Lorry, 
shaking  his  "liead.  "  There  is  nobody  to  weep 
for  me." 

"How  can  you  say  that?  Wouldn't  She 
weep  for  you  ?     Wouldn't  her  cliild  ?" 

"Yes,  yes,  thank  God.  I  didn't  quite  mean 
what  I  said." 

"  It  M  a  thing  to  thank  God  for  j  is  it  not  P" 

"  Surely,  surely." 

"  If  you  could  say,  with  truth,  to  your  own 
solitary  heart,  to-night,  'I  have  secured  to 
mjBelf  the  love  and  attachment,  the  gratitude 
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or  respect,  <rf  uo  human  creature  ;  I  have  won 
mysell  a  tender  place  iu  no  regard ;  1  hare  done 
nothing  good  or  sen-iceable  to  be  remembered 
by  !'  TOUT  seventy-eight  voara  would  be  sovcuty- 
eight  neavY  curses ;  would  they  not  ?" 

'*  You  say  truly,  Mr.  Cartou ;  I  think  they 
would  be." 

Sydney  turned  his  eyes  again  upon  the  Ore, 
and,  after  a  silence  of  a  few  momeuts,  said  : 

"  I  should  like  to  ask  you  :  Does  your  child- 
hood seem  far  off  ?  Do  the  days  when  you  sat 
at  your  mother's  knee,  seem  days  of  very  long 

ago?" 

Responding  to  his  softened  manner,  Mr. 
Lorry  Miswered : 

"  Twenty  years  back,  yes  ;  at  this  time  of  my 
life,  no.  For,  as  I  draw  closer  and  closer  to  the 
end,  I  travel  in  the  circle,  ucaarer  and  uearer  to 
the  beginning.  It  seems  to  be  one  of  the  kind 
sniootluugs  and  preparings  of  the  way.  My 
heart  is  touched  now,  by  many  remembrances 
that  had  long  fallen  asleep,  of  my  pretty  young 
mother  (and  I  so  old  !),  and  by  many  associations 
of  the  days  when  what  we  call  the  World  was 
not  80  real  with  me,  aud  my  faults  were  not  con- 
firmed in  me." 

"  I  understand  the  feeling !"  exclaimed  Car- 
tou, with  a  bright  flush.  "And  you  are  the 
better  for  it?" 

"  I  hope  80." 

Carton  terminated  the  conversation  here,  by 
rising  to  help  him  on  with  his  outer  coat ;  "  but 
you,"  said  Mr.  Lorry,  reverting  to  tl»e  theme, 
"you  arc  young." 

"  Yes,"  said  Carton.  "  I  am  not  old,  but  mv 
young  way  was  never  the  way  to  age.  Enough 
of  me." 

"  And  of  me,  I  am  anxe,"  said  Mr.  Lorry. 
"  Are  you  going  out  ?" 

"  I'll  walk  with  you  to  her  fjate.  You  know 
my  vagabond  and  restless  habits.  If  I  should 
prowl  about  the  streets  a  long  time,  don't  be 
uneasy ;  I  shall  reappear  in  the  morning.  You 
go  to  the  Court  to-morrow?" 

"  Yes,  unhappily." 

"  I  shall  be  there,  but  only  as  one  of  the 
crowd.  My  Spy  will  find  a  place  for  mc.  Take 
my  arm,  sir." 

Mr.  Lorry  did  so,  and  they  went  down  stairs 
and  out  in  the  streets.  A  few  minutes  brought 
them  to  Mr.  Lorry's  destination.  Carton  left 
him  there ;  but  lingered  at  a  little  distance,  and 
turned  back  to  the  gate  again  when  it  was  shut, 
and  touched  it.  He  had  heard  of  her  going  to 
the  prison  every  day.  "  She  came  out  here, '  he 
said,  looking  about  him,  "  turned  this  way,  must 
have  trod  on  these  stones  often.  Let  me  follow 
in  her  steps." 

It  was  ten  o'clock  at  night  when  he  stood 
before  the  prison  of  La  Force,  where  she  had 
stood  hundreds  of  times.  A  little  wooil-sawyer, 
having  closed  his  shop,  was  smoking  his  pipe  at 
his  shop-door. 

"  Grood  night,  citizen,"  said  Sydney  Carbon, 
pausing  in  going  by ;  for,  the  man  eyed  him  in- 
quisitively. 
"  Good  night,  citizen." 


"  How  goes  the  Republicf?'*' 
"  You  mean  tlie  Guillotine.  Not  ill.  Sixty- 
t  hree  to-day.  We  shall  mount  to  a  hundred  soon. 
Sumson  and  his  men  complain  sometimes,  of 
being  exhausted.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  He  is  so  droll, 
that  Samson.     Such  a  Barber  !" 

"  Do  you  often  go  to  see  him " 

"  Shave  ?     Always.      Every  day.      What  a 
barber  !     You  have  aeon  him  at  work  P" 
"  Never." 

"  Go  and  see  him  when  ho  has  a  good  batch. 
Figure  this  to  yourself,  citizen ;  he  shaved  the 
sixty -three  to-day,  iu  less  than  two  pipes  !  Less 
than  two  pipes.     Word  of  honour ! 

As  the  gnnniug  little  man  held  out  the  pipe 
he  was  smoking,  to  explain  how  he  timed  tlie 
executioner.  Carton  was  so  sensible  of  a  rising 
desire  to  strike  the  life  out  of  him,  that  he  tumod 
away. 

"  But  you  are  not  English,"  said  the  wood- 
sawyer,  "  though  you  weai-  English  dress  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Carton,  pausing  again,  and  an- 
swering over  his  shoulder. 

"  You  speak  like  a  Frenchman." 
"  I  am  an  old  student  here." 
"  Aha,  a  perfect  Frenchman  !     Good  night, 
Englishman." 

"  Good  night,  citizen." 
"  But  go  and  see  that  dioli  dog,"  the  little 
man  persisted,  calling  after  him.     "  And  take  a 
pipe  with  you !" 

Sydney  liad  not  gone  far  out  of  sight,  when 
he  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  street  under  a 
glimmering  lamp,  and  wrote  with  his  pencil  on  a 
scrap  of  paper.  Then,  traversing  with  the  de- 
cided step  of  one  who  remembered  the  way  well, 
several  aark  and  dirty  streets — much  dirtier 
than  usual,  for  the  best  public  thorough- 
fares remained  uncleansed  in  those  times  of 
teiTor — he  stopped  at  a  diemist's  shop,  which 
tiie  owner  was  closing  with  his  own  hands.  A 
small,  dun,  crooked  shop,  kept  iu  a  tortuous, 
up-liill  thoroughfare,  by  a  small,  dim,  crooked 
man. 

Giving  this  citizen,  too,  good  night,  as  he  con- 
fronted him  at  his  counter,  he  laid  the  scrap 
of  paper  before  him.  "  Whew !"  the  chemist 
whistled  softly,  as  he  read  it.    "  Hi !  hi !  hi !" 

Sydney  Carton  took  no  heed,  and  the  chemist 
said: 

"  For  you,  citizen  ?" 
"  For  me." 

"  You  will  be  careful  to  keep  them  separate, 
citizen  P  You  know  the  consequences  of  mixing 
them  P" 

"  Perfectly." 

Certain  small  packets  were  made  and  given 
to  him.  He  put  them,  one  by  one,  in  the 
breast  of  his  inner  coat,  counted  out  the  money 
for  them,  and  deliberately  left  the  shop. 
"  There  is  nothing  more  to  do,"  said  he,  glanc- 
ing upward  at  the  moon,  "until  to-morrow.  I 
can't  sleep." 

It  was  not  a  reckless  manner,  the  manner  in 
which  he  said  these  words  aloud  under  the  fast- 
sailing  clouds,  nor  was  it  more  expressive  of 
negligence  than  defiance.    It  was  the  settled 
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manner  of  a  tired  man,  who  had  wandered  and 
struggled  and  got  lost,  but  who  at  length  struck 
into  his  road  and  saw  its  end. 

Long  ago,  when  he  had  been  famous  among 
his  earliest  competitors  as  a  youth  of  great  pro- 
mise, he  had  followed  his  father  to  the  grave. 
His  mother  had  died,  years  before.  These  solemn 
words,  which  liad  been  read  at  his  father's  grave, 
arose  in  his  mind  as  he  went  down  the  dark 
streets,  among  the  heavy  shadows,  with  the  moon 
and  the  clouds  sailing  on  high  above  him.  "  I 
am  the  resurrection  and  the  life,  saith  the  Lord  : 
he  that  believeth  in  me,  though  he  were  dead, 
yet  shall  he  live  :  and  whosoever  liveth  and  be- 
lieveth in  me,  shall  never  die." 

In  a  city  dominated  by  the  axe,  alone  at  night, 
with  natural  sorrow  rising  in  him  for  the  sixty- 
three  who  had  been  that  day  put  to  death,  and 
for  to-morrow's  victims  then  awaiting  their 
doom  in  the  prisons,  and  still  of  to-mon-ow's 
and  to-morrow's,  the  chain  of  association  that 
brought  the  words  home,  like  a  rusty  old  ship's 
anchor  from  the  deep,  might  have  been  easily 
found.  He  did  not  seek  it,  but  repeated  them 
and  went  on. 

With  a  solemn  interest  in  the  lighted  win- 
dows where  the  people  were  going  to  rest,  for- 
getful through  a  few  calm  hours  of  the  horrors 
surrounding  them;  in  the  towers  of  the 
chiu'ches,  where  no  prayers  were  said,  for  the 
popular  revulsion  had  even  travelled  that  length 
of  self-destruction  from  years  of  priestly  impos- 
tors, plunderers,  and  profligates ;  in  the  distant 
burial-places,  reserved,  as  they  wrote  upon  the 
gates,  for  Eternal  Sleep ;  in  the  abounding  gaols ; 
and  in  the  streets  along  which  the  sixties  rolled 
to  a  death  which  had  become  so  common  and 
material,  that  no  sorrowful  story  of  a  haunting 
Spirit  ever  arose  among  the  people  out  of  all 
the  working  of  the  Guillotine ;  with  a  solemn 
interest  in  tne  whole  life  and  death  of  the  city 
settling  down  to  its  short  nightly  pause  in  fury  ; 
Sydney  Carton  crossed  the  Seine  again  for  tlie 
lighter  streets. 

Few  coaches  were  abroad,  for  riders  in 
coaches  were  liable  to  be  suspected,  and  gen- 
tility hid  its  head  in  red  nightcaps,  and  put  on 
heavy  shoes,  and  trudged.  But,  the  theatres 
were  all  well  filled,  and  the  people  poured  cheer- 
fully out  as  he  passed,  and  went  chatting  home. 
At  one  of  the  theatre  doors,  there  was  a  little 
girl  with  a  mother,  looking  for  a  way  across  the 
street  through  the  mud.  He  carried  the  child 
over,  and  before  the  timid  arm  was  loosed  from 
his  neck  asked  her  for  a  kiss. 

"  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life,  saifli  the 
Lord :  he  that  believeth  in  me,  though  he  were 
dead,  yet  shall  he  live :  and  whosoever  liveth 
and  believeth  in  me,  shall  never  die." 

Now,  that  the  streets  were  quiet,  and  the 
night  wore  on,  the  words  were  in  the  echoes  of 
his  feet,  and  were  in  the  air.  Perfectly  calm 
and  steady,  he  sometimes  repeated  them  to  him- 
self as  he  walked ;  but,  he  heard  them  Jilways. 

The  night  wore  out,  and,  as  he  stood  upon  the 
bridge  listening  to  the  water  as  it  splashed  the 
river-walls  of  the  Island  of  Paris,  where  the 


picturesq^ue  confusion  of  houses  and  cathedral 
shone  bn^ht  in  the  Ikht  of  the  moon,  the  day 
came  coldly,  looking  like  a  dead  face  out  of  the 
sky.  Then,  the  night,  with  the  moon  and  the 
stars,  turned  pale  and  died,  and  for  a  little  while 
it  seemed  as  if  Creation  were  delivered  over  to 
Death's  dominion. 

But,  the  glorious  sun,  rising,  seemed  to  strike 
those  words,  that  burden  of  the  night,  straight 
and  warm  to  his  heart  in  its  long  nright  rays. 
And  looking  along  them,  with  reverently  shaaed 
eyes,  a  bridge,  of  light  appeared  to  span  the  air 
between  him  and  the  sun,  while  the  river  sparkled 
under  it. 

The  strong  tide,  so  swift,  so  deep,  and  certain, 
was  like  a  congenial  friend,  in  the  morning  still- 
ness. He  walked  by  the  stream,  far  from  the 
houses,  and  in  the  light  and  warmth  of  the  sun 
fell  asleep  on  the  bank.  WTien  he  awoke  and  was 
afoot  again,  he  lingered  there  yet  a  little  longer, 
watching  an  eddy  that  turned  and  turned  pur- 
poseless, until  the  stream  absorbed  it,  and  carried 
it  on  to  the  sea. — "  Like  me  !" 

A  trading-boat,  with  a  sail  of  the  softened 
colour  of  a  dead  leaf,  then  glided  into  his  view, 
floated  by  him,  and  died  away.  As  its  silent 
track  in  the  water  disappeared,  the  prayer  that 
had  broken  up  out  of  his  heart  for  a  merciful 
consideration  of  all  his  poor  blindnesses  and 
errors,  ended  in  the  words,  "  I  am  the  resurrec- 
tion and  the  life." 

]\Ir.  Lorry  was  already  out  when  he  got  back, 
and  it  was  easy  to  surmise  where  the  good  old 
man  was  gone.  Sydney  Carton  drank  nothing 
but  a  little  coffee,  ate  some  bread,  and,  having 
washed  and  changed  to  refresh  himself,  went  out 
to  the  place  of  trial. 

The  court  was  all  astir  and  a-buzz,  when  the 
black  sheep — whom  many  fell  away  from  in 
dread — pressed  him  into  an  obscure  comer  among 
the  crowd.  Mr.  Lorry  was  there,  and  Doctor  Ma- 
nettc  was  there.  She  was  there,  sitting  beside 
her  father. 

"VMien  her  husband  was  brought  in,  she 
turned  a  look  upon  him,  so  sustaining,  so  encou- 
raging, so  full  of  admiring  love  and  pitying  ten- 
derness, yet  so  courageous  for  his  sake,  that  it 
called  the  healthy  blood  into  his  face,  brightened 
his  glance,  and  animated  his  heart.  If  there 
had  been  any  eyes  to  notice  the  influence  of  her 
look,  on  Sydney  Carton,  it  would  have  been  seen 
to  be  the  same  influence  exactly. 

Before  that  unjust  Tribunal,  there  was  little 
or  no  order  of  procedui'c,  ensuring  to  any  ac- 
cused person  any  reasonable  hearing.  There 
could  have  been  no  such  Revolution,  if  all  laws, 
forms,  and  ceremonies,  had  not  first  been  so 
monstrously  abused,  that  the  suicidal  vengeance 
of  the  Revolution  was  to  scatter  them  all  to  the 
winds. 

Every  eye  was  turned  to  tlie  jury.  The  same 
determined  patriots  and  good  republicans  as 
yesterday  and  the  day  bctorc,  and  to-morrow 
and  the  day  after.  Eager  and  prominent  among 
them,  one  man  with  a  craving  face,  and  his  fin- 
gers perpetually  hovering  about  his  lips,  whose 
appearance  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  spec- 
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tators.  A  life-thirsting,  canuibal-lookiug,  bloody- 
minded  juryman,  the  Jacques  Three  of  Saint 
Antoine.  The  whole  jury,  as  a  jury  of  dogs 
cmpannellcd  to  try  the  deer. 

Every  eye  then  tnmed  to  the  five  judges  and 
the  public  prosecutor.  No  favouraole  leaning 
in  that  quarter,  to-day.  A  fell,  uncompromising, 
murderous  business-meaning  there.  Every  eye 
then  sought  some  other  eye  in  the  crowd,  and 
gleamed  at  it  approvingly ;  and  heads  nodded 
at  one  another,  oefore  bending  forward  with  a 
strained  attention. 

Charles  Evr^monde,  called  Camay.  Released 
yesterday.  Re-accused  and  rc-takcn  yesterday, 
indictment  delivered  to  him  last  ni^ht. 
Suspected  and  Denounced  enemy  of  the  Re- 
public, Aristocrat,  one  of  a  family  of  tyrants, 
one  of  a  race  proscribed,  for  that  they  had 
used  their  abolished  privileges  to  the  infamous 
oppression  of  the  people.  Charles  Evr^monde, 
called  Darnay,  in  right  of  such  proscription,  ab- 
solutely Dead  in  LaVv. 

To  this  effect,  in  as  few  or  fewer  words,  the 
Public  Prosecutor. 

Tlie  President  asked,  was  the  Accused  openly 
denounced  or  secretly  P 

"  Openly,  President." 

"  By  whom  ?" 

"Three  voices.  Ernest  Defarge,  wine-vendor 
of  Saint  Antoine." 

"  Good." 

"  Th^r^se  Defarge,  his  wife." 

"Good." 

"  Alexandre  Manette,  physician." 

A  ^at  uproar  took  place  in  the  court,  and  in 
the  midst  of  it,  Doctor  Manette  was  seen,  pale  and 
trembling,  standing  where  he  had  been  seated. 

"  President,  I  indignantly  protest  to  you  that 
this  is  a  forgery  and  a  fraua.  You  know  the 
accused  to  be  the  husband  of  my  daughter. 
My  daughter,  and  those  dear  to  her,  are  far 
dearer  to  me  than  my  life.  Who  and  where 
is  the  false  conspirator  who  says  that  I  denounce 
the  husband  of  my  child  ?" 

"  Citizen  Manette,  be  tranquil.  To  fail  in 
submission  to  the  authority  of  the  Tribunal 
would  be  to  put  yourself  out  of  Law.  As  to 
what  is  dearer  to  you  than  life,  nothing  can  be 
so  dear  to  a  good  citizen  as  the  Repubuc." 

Loud  acclamations  hailed  this  rebuke.  The  Pre- 
sident rang  his  bell,  and  with  warmth  resumed. 

"  If  the  Republic  should  demand  of  you  the 
sacrifice  of  your  child  herself,  you  would  have 
no  duty  but  to  sacrifice  her.  Listen  to  what  is 
to  follow.     lu  the  mean  while,  be  silent !" 

Frantic  acclamations  were  again  raised.  Doc- 
tor Manette  sat  down,  with  his  eyes  looking 
around,  and  his  lips  trembling;  his  daughter 
drew  closer  to  him.  The  cravmg  man  on  the 
jury  rubbed  his  hands  together,  and  restored 
the  usual  hand  to  his  mouth. 

Defarge  was  produced,  when  the  court  was 
quiet  enough  to  admit  of  his  being  heard,  and 
rapidly  expounded  the  story  of  the  imprisonment, 
and  of  his  having  been  a  mere  boy  in  the  Doctor's 
service,  and  of  the  release,  and  of  the  state  of 
the  prisoner  when  released  and  delivered  to  him. 


This  short  examination  loUowed,  for  the  court 
was  quick  with  its  work. 

"  You  did  good  service  at  the  taking  of  the 
Bastille,  citizen  ?" 

"  I  believe  so." 

Here,  an  excited  woman  screeched  from  the 
crowd  :  "  You  were  one  of  the  best  patriots 
there.  Why  not  say  so  ?  You  were  a  cannonier 
that  day  there,  and  you  were  amon^  the  first  to 
enter  the  accursed  fortress  when  it  ^11.  Patriots, 
I  speak  the  truth  !" 

It  was  The  Vengeance  who,  amidst  the  warm 
commendations  oi  tlie  audience,  thus  assisted 
the  proceedings.  The  President  rang  his  bell ; 
but.  The  ^'engeance,  wanning  with  encourage- 
ment, shrieked,  "I  defy  that  bell !"  wherein  sue 
was  likewise  much  commended. 

"  Inform  the  Tribunal  of  what  you  did  that 
day  withhi  the  Bastille,  citizen." 

"I  knew,"  said  Defarge,  looking  down  at  his 
wife,  who  stood  at  the  bottom  of  the  steps  on 
which  he  was  raised,  looking  steadily  up  at  him ; 
"  I  knew  that  this  prisoner,  of  whom  I  speak, 
had  been  confined  in  a  cell  known  as  One  Hun- 
dred and  Five,  North  Tower.  I  knew  it  from 
himself.  He  knew  himself  by  no  other  name 
than  One  Hundred  and  Five,  North  Tower, 
when  he  made  shoes  under  my  care.  As  I  serve 
my  gun  that  day,  I  resolve,  when  the  place  shall 
fall,  to  examine  that  cell.  It  falls.  I  mount  to  the 
cell,  with  a  fellow-citizen  who  is  one  of  the  Jury, 
directed  by  a  gaoler.  I  examine  it,  very  closely. 
In  a  hole  in  the  chimney,  where  a  stone  has  been 
worked  out  and  replaced,  I  find  a  written  paper. 
This  is  that  written  paper.  I  have  made  it  my 
business  to  examine  some  specimens  of  the 
writing  of  Doctor  Manette.  This  is  the  writing 
of  Doctor  Manette.  I  confide  this  paper,  in  the 
writing  of  Doctor  Manette,  to  the  hands  of 
the  President." 

"  Let  it  be  read." 

Li  a  dead  silence  and  stillness — the  prisoner 
under  trial  looking  lovingly  at  his  wife,  his  wife 
only  looking  from  him  to  look  with  solicitude  at 
her  father.  Doctor  Manette  keeping  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  reader,  Madame  Defarge  never 
taking  hers  from  the  prisoner,  Defarge  never 
taking  his  from  his  feasting  wife,  and  all  the 
other  eyes  tbere  intent  upon  the  Doctor,  who 
saw  none  of  them— the  paper  was  read,  as 
follows. 


LIFE. 
Life  is  a  free,  and  we  and  all  mankind 
Are  but  the  tender  germ  or  fruit  thereon. 
Some  t)om  to  blossom,  some  to  fade  away, 
Some  to  endure  the  end  by  furthest  stay. 
And  so  it  haps,  at  first  in  waxen  buds 
Doth  Infancy  appear ;  then  Childhood,  rich 
In  promise  of  the  great  hereafter,  smiles 
Amid  its  rosy  bloom ;  and  afterward 
Tliere  cometh  Boyhood,  green  in  all  device, 
I  n  whom  as  yet  the  stream  of  knowledge  runs 
But  sour  and  undefined.     Then  followeth  Man, 
.\5suming  both  the  tone  of  rounder  thought 
And  comeliness  more  sound.    Hence  an.xious  year, 
With  mellow  grace  do  dwell  within  the  minds 
Until  the  heavy-laden  weight  of  age 
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Stniggleth  with  lite,  e'en  a  the  fruitage  ripe 
Doth  wrestle  with  its  stem ;  aud  then  both  Call 
To  earth  from  whence  both  sprang. 

Tet,  mortal,  hear, 
And  chiefly  note,  0  man,  the  fruit  shall  die 
Whilst  thou  endure  the  vast  eternity. 
Let  tlwn  thine  end  he  snch  thou  mny'st  rejoice 
In  the  flilt  gamer  of  thy  Master's  choice. 


CLOCKS  MADE  OF  TLOWEHS. 

Flowering,  botanists  tell  us,  usttally  takes 
place  at  a  definite  period  of  a  plant's  existence, 
and  this  precise  and  importaiit  epocli  is  regu- 
lated by  certain  laws,  hitherto  unexplained,  but 
called  periodicity.     Of  all  the  propensities  of 
plants,  none  seem  tnore  strange  than  their  dif- 
lerent  periods  of  blossoming;  some  producing 
their  flowers  in  winter  or  at  the  very  first  dawn- 
ing of  spring,  many  when  the  spring  is  esta- 
blished, some  at  midsummer,  and  others  not 
until  autumn.     One  of  the  earliest  blossoms  is 
the  snowdrop,  which  h?.s  been  described  as 
Tlic  herald  of  the  flowers 
Sent  with  its  small  white  Hag  of  truce  to  plead 
For  its  beleaguered  bretliren;  supplicantly 
It  prays  stem  Winter  to  withdraw  his  troop 
Of  winds  and  blustering  storms,  and  having  won 
A  smile  of  promise  from  its  pitying  foe, 
Keturus  to  tell  the  issue  of  its  errand 
To  tl»e  expectant  host. 
The  small,  white  blossom  of  the  witlow  grass, 
which  is  so  delicately  minute  that  a  specinion  of 
both   flower  aud  .foliju;^c  could  be  enclosed  in 
a  circle   not    larger    than   a  lady's    ring,  is  a 
herald  of  the   fluwers,   peeping  up  above   the 
snow   durinT    the    mosui  of    February.     The 
black-rooted   iiellebore   (Helleborus  ni^er'),   on 
the  contrary,  chooses  tc>  flower  last  od  all  the 

I>lantB,  and  waits  until  Christmas,  when,  heed- 
ess  of  the  cold,  it  sends  forth  its  dear  whit* 
blossoms,  thus  winning  for  itself  tlie  name  of 
the  Christmas  reae. 

Gilbert  White  illustrates  the  law  of  pe- 
riodicity by  the  vernal  and  autumnal  crocus 
(Crocus  satirus),  which  have  such  an  affinity 
that  the  best  botanists  only  make  varieties  of 
the  same  genus,  of  which  there  is  only  one 
species,  not  being  able  to  discern  any  difi'erence 
in  tlie  corolla,  or  in  its  internal  structure.  Yet 
the  vernal  crocus  expands  its  flowers  by  the 
beginning  of  March  at  farthest,  and  often  in 
very  rigorous  weather;  and  cannot  be  retarded 
but  by  some  violence  offered :  while  the  autum- 
nal (tJic  saffron)  defies  the  influence  of  the 
spring  aud  summer,  and  will  not  blow  till  most 
plants  begin  to  fade  and  run  to  seed.  Tiiis  cir- 
cumstance is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  creation, 
little  noticed  because  a  common  occun-ence ;  yet 
it  would  be  as  difiicuU  of  explanation  as  the 
most  stupendous  phenomenon  in  natriTe. 

Periodicity  is  supposed  to  be  chiefly  dependent 
on  the  temperature  of  the  climate  in  which 
the  plants  grow;  because  it  is  observed  that, 
when  transfen-ed  to  other  climates  where 
the  seasons  are  reversed,  they  have  for  some 
time  a  tendency  to  flower  at  their  accustomed 
period  of  the  year,  but  ultimately  accommodate 


themselves  to  the  new  seaswia.  However,  in 
the  same  climate,  some  individuals  of  a  species, 
from  a  peculiar  idiosyncrasy,  regularly  flower 
earlier  than  others.  Decandoll'-.  mentions  a 
horse  chcsnut-tree  at  Geneva  which  always 
flowered  a  month  before  its  neighbours.  Ou 
the  twentieth  of  March,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  fourteen,  when  the  First  Napo- 
leon made  his  memorable  return  from  the 
island  of  Elba,  a  horse  chesnut-lree  in  the 
Tuileries  Grarden  was  found  in  full  blossom,  and, 
ever  since,  the  Parisians  have  watched  this  tree 
with  interest  every  spring  for  tlie  finst  appear- 
ances of  flowering,  \\ilhin  the  last  few  years, 
however,  another  and  a  younger  tree  has  eclipsed 
the  "  marronnier  du  vingt  Mars,"  by  blossoming 
three  or  four  days  before  it.  Matter-of-fact 
persons,  who  have  examined  this  Bonapartist 
tree,  assert  that  its  flowering  is  not  due  to  any 
patriotic  feeling,  but  is  owing  to  the  particularly 
favourable  position  which  it  occupies;  being 
planted  where  it  can  catch  every  ray  of  sun,  ana 
where  it  is  protected  from  the  cold  winds. 

As  the  flowering  of  different  species  takes 
place  at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  so  also 
many  species  open  their  flowers  only*t  certain 
hours  of  the  day. 

This  periodicity  of  plants  in  opening  and 
closiug  tlieir  blossoms  has  enabled  many  inge- 
nious botanists,  including  Linnaitis,  to  form 
floral  dials  or  clocks,  by  means  of  which  the 
different  hours  of  the  day  may  be  ascertained. 
Commencing  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning 
(for  no  flower  wakes  up  before  the  lark), 
the  ^oat's-beard  blossom  forms  one  of  the 
best  floral  indices  of  the  iiours  of  the 
day,  opening  at  sunrise  and  closing  at  noon. 
Tliis  plant,  wliile  flowering,  is  easily  recognised 
by  its  sea-green  stem,  two  feet  high,  and  by  its 
long  green  leaves,  almost  as  slender  as  young 
wheat,  which  distinguish  it  at  once  from  the 
other  species  of  compound  flowers,  with  their 
variously-cut  foliage.  After  blossoming,  the 
plant  may  be  known  by  its  round  downy  ball  of 
light  brown  seeds,  to  which  tlie  plant  owes  its 
rustic  name  of  goat'e-beard.  It  is  also  called 
noonday  flower,  jack-go-to-bed-at-noon,  and  alar 
of  Jerusalem. 

The  daisies  sprinkling  our  meadows,  received 
their  pretty  name  from  tlieir  opening  only  to 
the  morning  light,  aud  many  persons  liavc  felt 
like  Chaucer: 

And  whanne  that  it  is  eve,  I  renne  blithe 
As  soon  as  ever  the  sunne  ginneth  west, 
Toseenelhis  flowre,  how  It  will  go  to  rest. 

He  also  says : 

That  well  by  reason  men  callJ  it  maic. 
The  daisie  or  els  the  eie  of  tlic  ilaic. 
And  Spencer  in  the  Faerie  Quoene  speaks  of — 
The  little  dazy  that  at  evening  closes. 
The    common  centaury    (Erythraca   centau- 
riuni)  is  anotlier  plant  which  wakes  up  with 
the  sun.     It  is  a  frequent  flower  on  heaths,  and 
on  cliff:j  by  the  sea,   from   June    to  Septem- 
ber;   but,    in  cloudy  weather,    the   beautiful 
rose  and  golden  coloured  blossoms  are  all  cbsed 
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op,  nor  «re  thej  ever  to  be  seeu  iu  full  beaniy 
alter  three  o'clock. 

At  about  lour  o'clock  the  dandelion  (Tanaa- 
cum  deu8  leouis)  spreads  its  poldcn  bloseonis  to 
the  rising  sun ;  aiid  five  o'clock  is  announced 
b?  the  tioiwcring  of  the  sinooth  liawk's-bcard 
(Crepis  teetorium)  growinfj  tipon  the  -vralls. 
Towards  six  o'clock  the  viper's  grass  (Scar- 
zoncra)  blossoms,  while  from  six  to  seven  the 
flowers  of  various  kinds  of  sow's  thistle  (Son- 
chus)  and  hawkwced  (Hieracium)  make  their 
appearance.  Precisely  at  seven  o'clock  the 
flowers  of  the  common  lettuce  (Laetaea  satirn) 
burst  forth  into  bloom  ;  and,  betw«en  scvcfn  and 
eiglit,  Venus's  lookini^-^^lass  (Specularie  specu- 
lum) bc^ns  to  show  Us  pretty  self,  from  which 
it  luay  perhaps  be  inferred  that  the  goddess  is 
not  a  very  ejirly  riser.  At  eight  o'clock,  if  the 
sky  be  neither  cloudy  nor  rainy,  the  scarlet 
pimpernel  (Anngallis  aivcnsis)  unfolds  its  blos- 
soms. Nine  o'clock  is  marked  by  the  flowering 
of  the  creeping  mouse-car  ha\\kweod  (Hieracium 
lubiuni).  From  uiue  to  ten  of  a  summer's 
morning  the  red  sandwort  (Arenaria  rubra), 
with  its  starry  blossoms  like  silver  pennies — 
varying  in  colour  from  a  deep  purple  to  a  deli- 
cate lime  or  white — may  be  seen  spangling  the 
grass  iu  their  full  loveliness ;  but,  by  four 
o'clock,  each  blossom  is  closed  up  from  the 
dews  which  twilight  brings.  At  ten,  a  poi- 
sonous sort  of  juniper,  the  purple  savin 
(Juniperus  subiua),  opens  its  flower  leaves. 
Punctually  at  deveu,  the  coitimoa  star  of  Beth- 
lehem (Ornith(^lum  umbellatum)  expands  its 
star-like  white  and  green  blossoms,  flowering 
during  two  or  three  weeks,  but  never  unfolding 
except  in  bright  sunshine,  aud  even  then  not  be- 
fore eleven ;  hence  gardeners  often  call  it  eleven- 
o'clock-ladv,  aud  the  French  term  it  la  belle 
d'onzc  heures.  Tl»c  jVlpine  singk -flowered  hawk- 
weed  (Hieracium  alpmum)  comus  out  at  the 
same  time.  No  plant  by  its  flowering  distinctly 
marks  mid-da^' ;  althougli  many  Twrieties  of  fig- 
trees  blossom  about  that  time. 

Commencing  at  one  o'clock,  there  is  the  succory 
(Ohicorium),  and,  at  two,  the  squill  hyacinth 
(Scilla  pomeridiana).  The  common  marigold 
(Calcutula  nrvensis)  is  put  down  in  the  calendar 
lor  three  o'clock ;  but  this  is  fouid  to  be  uncer- 
tain. By  four  o'clock,  the  four  o'clock  flower 
(Mirabilis  lichotome)  blooms ;  aud,  at  five 
o'clock,  the  flower  of  the  wall,  hawk  weed 
(Hieracium  murarum)  niakee  its  appearance. 

From  five  to  six,  the  pale  rose-coloured  petals 
of  the  swcet-sceuted  nighl-Uowcriiig  catclifly 
(Silene  nootiflora)  disclose  themselves.  Aiul,  on 
portions  of  the  sides  of  those  towering  aaid  mor 
jestic  clifl's  which  border  the  «horc  for  several 
miles  along  tlie  east  of  Dover,  ihousaads  of 
these  starry  blossoms  tore  seen  iu  tlu:ir 
full  glory  about  eight  o'clock  m.  the  even- 
ing, grooving  on  stems  about  a  foot  hiph, 
and  exhaling  a  powerful  perfume  resembkng 
pcussic  acid.  When,  Iwwevcr,  tiiis  odour  is 
borne  upon  tite  sea  breeze,  it  is  said  to  be  deli- 
cious. The  flowers  retain  thoir  peculiarity  of 
opening  only  in  the  evening,  even  after  they  are 


gathered;  and  tlieir  scent  is  then  almost  too 
powerful  to  be  borne  in  a  room. 

At  six  o'clock  the  evening  primrose  (Anothera 
brinnis)  opens  its  large  i>riinrose-coloured, 
somewhat  fragrant  blossoms,  just  when  the 
summer  tniligut  is  on  its  way.  Its  mode  of 
expanding  is  curious ;  the  petals  being  held 
together  at  the  summit  by  toe  hooked  ends  of 
the  calyx,  the  segments  of  the  flower-cup  at 
lirst  separate  at  the  base,  and  the  yellow 
petals  peep  through  these  openings  a  long 
tunc  before  the  flower  is  fully  blown.     The  ex- 

fiansion  is  very  gradual  until  the  blossom  ie  free 
roni  the  hooks  at  the  top ;  but,  when  this  is 
eifectcd,  it  unfolds  vciy  quickly  for  a  minute  or 
two,  and  1  heu  stops ;  alter  whidi  it  onens  slowly, 
spreiiding  itself  out  quite  flat.  The  whole  of 
this  process  sometimes  occupies  half  an  hour, 
and  often  a  little  sudden  noise  ie  made  as  it 
jerks  the  topmost  hooks  asunder.  The  flowers 
liang  next  d!jw  discoloured  and  flaccid,  so  that 
the  plant  has  little  beauty  until  evening.  Occa- 
sionally, however,  a  blossom  or  two  may  be  seen 
fully  open  even  at  noonday. 

The  uight-floweriug  stock  (Matthiola  tristis) 
is  ail  day  withered,  ueedmg  the  air  of 
night  to  freshen  it  into  vigour  «md  sweetness. 
Between  seven  and  eight  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing during  the  summer,  the  queen  of  night 
flowers,  the  magnificent  niglit-flowering  cereuB 
(Cerens  nocLiflora)  begins  to  open  its  blossoms ; 
and,  by  eleven  o'clock,  these  are  in  full  blow. 
The  caijx  of  the  flower,  when  open,  is  nearly  a 
foot  in  diameter.  The  inside  is  of  a  splendid 
yellow  colour,  appearing  like  the  rays  of  a  bright 
star,  while  the  outside  is  of  a  dark  Vown.  The 
petals,  being  purely  white,  add  considerably  to 
the  lustre  of  the  golden  star ;  and  while  they 
are  in  bloom,  these  flowers  aie  certainly  un- 
surpassed fw  beauty  aud  fragrance.  Another 
ocreus  (Cerens  myticalus)  is  also  night-flower- 
ing, beginning  to  open  between  seven  and  eight, 
and  being  fully  expanded  by  ten  o'clock. 

At  eight  o'clock,  iu  hot  weather,  the  beautiful 
flowers  of  the  marvel  of  Peru  (Mirabilis  jalapa) 
unfold  themselves,  but  it  sometimes  happens 
if  the  weather  is  cool,  or  the  sun  is  obscured, 
thev  open  in  the  daytime. 

The  nine  o'clock  flower,  the  latest,  is  called 
the  mouraful  geranium  (Geranium  triste).  Lin- 
nteiis  named  all  night -flowering  blossoms  mourn- 
ful pknts  fFloruB  triate),  ana  many,  this  gera- 
nium included,  deserve  tlie  name  from  their  dull 
colour.  During  the  daytime  the  sulphur- 
coloured  flowers  of  tiic  geranium  have  no  smell ; 
but,  after  flowering,  they  exhale  until  daylight 
an  exquisite  aroma  of  chiunomen. 

The  expansion  anil  closing  of  flowers  is  sup- 
posed to  be  regulated  by  light  and  moistui-e.  A 
plant  accustomed  to  flower  in  davlight  at  a  cer- 
tain time,  will  continue  to  expand  its  flowers  at 
the  wonted  period,  oven  when  kept  in  a  dai^ 
room.  Decaudollc  made  a  scries  of  experiments 
on  the  flowering  of  plants  kept  in  darkness,  and 
in  a  cellar  lighted  by  bmps.  He  foumd  that  the 
law  of  pcriooicity  continued  to  operate  for  a 
ooiuiderable  time,  aud  that  in  artificial  light 
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some  flowers  opened,  whilst  others,  such  as 
species  of  convolvulus,  still  followed  the  clock 
hours  in  their  opening  and  closing. 

Some  flowers  bloom  and  decay  in  a  day,  and 
we  therefore  called  ephemeral ;  whilst  others 
continue  to  open  and  close  for  several  days  be- 
fore withering.  The  corolla  usually  beginning 
to  fade  after  tlic  flower  has  been  fertiliscu. 

Mauiy  flowers  or  heads  of  flowers  do  not  open 
during  cloudy  or  rainy  weather,  and  hence  have 
been  called  meteoric.  The  closing  of  the 
flowers  in  these  circumstances  is  doubtless  in- 
tended to  protect  the  pollen  from  the  injurious 
effects  of  moisture. 

The  scarlet  pimpernel  (Anagallis  arvensis), 
shepherd's  barometer  or  poor  man's  weather- 
glass, is  the  best  floral  barometer ;  because,  not 
only  does  the  flower  never  open  on  a  rainy  day, 
but  long  before  the  shower  is  coming  it  is  con- 
scious of  its  approach,  and  closes  upits  petals. 
This  peculiarity  was  noticed  by  Derham,  in  his 
Physico  Theology  ;  by  Lord  Bacon,  who  calls  it 
winco-pipe ;  and  by  Leydcn.  Not  only  does  the 
pimpernel  shut  up  its  blossoms  during  rainy 
aud  cloudy  weatner ;  but  it  is  one  of  the 
best  of  the  clock  flowers,  opening  its  petals 
Ih  our  latitude  at  about  ten  minutes  past 
seven  in  the  morning,  and  closing  them  a  few 
minutes  after  two  in  the  afternoon.  Dr.  Seeman, 
the  natuialist  of  Kcllctt's  Arctic  Expedition, 
mentions  the  regular  closing  of  the  flowers  during 
the  long  day  of  an  Artie  summer.  "  Although, 
he  says,  "  the  sun  never  sets  while  it  lasts,  tlie 
plants  make  no  mistake  about  the  time,  when,  if 
it  be  not  niglit,  it  ought  to  be;  but  regidarly  as 
the  evening  hours  approach,  and  when  a  mid- 
night sun  is  several  degrees  above  the  horizon, 
they  droop  their  leaves  and  sleep,  even  as  they  do 
at  sunset  in  more  favoured  climes."  This 
naturalist  adds  that,  if  ever  man  should  reach 
the  Pole,  and  be  undecided  which  way  to  turn 
when  his  compass  has  become  sluggish  aud  his 
timepiece  out  of  order,  the  plants  will  show  him 
the  way ;  their  sleeping  leaves  will  tell  him  that 
midnight  is  at  hand ;  and  that,  at  that  time,  the 
sun  is  standing  in  the  north. 

The  chickweed  flower  is  one  of  the  best,  as  it 
is  one  of  the  commonest,  indicators  of  the 
changes  of  weather.  It  has  been  recommended 
that  the  traveller  by  the  roadside  should 
wrap  his  cloak  around  him  if  the  flower  is  not 
quite  closed ;  for  rain,  if  not  come,  is  not  far  off. 
Eut,  if  the  chickweed  flower  be  fully  expanded, 
he  may  walk  gaily  on,  with  a  pretty  good 
assurance  that,  for  four  hours  at  least,  he  may 
be  safe  from  rain. 

Miss  Anne  Pratt,  in  her  Fiowerinf^  Plants 
mid  Ferns  of  Great  Britain,  says,  tliat  con- 
stant as  the  flowers  are  under  their  accus- 
tomed circumstances,  yet  there  arc  certainly 
cases  in  which,  if  unusual  darkness  come  upon 
them,  they  do,  as  Dr.  Seeman  expresses  it,  make 
a  "mistake."  This  lady  further  states  that 
some  years  ago  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  having 
brought  darkness  at  mid-day,  she  took  a  lantern 
and  went  out  to  examine  the  flowers  and  leaves, 
aud  found   both  folded   up  just  as  at  mid- 


night. Various  species  of  garden  convolvulus, 
the  pheasant's  eye,  and  several  other  flowers, 
were  quite  closed,  and  daisies  and  marigolds 
had  "  gone  to  bed  with  the  sun."  The  leaves 
of  lupins,  laburnums,  and  acacias,  all  hung 
drooping  as  at  night-time ;  and,  as  the  darkness 
gradually  disappeared,  the  flowers  and  leaves 
opened  and  stood  erect  as  if  to  meet  the  dawn. 


DRIFT. 

A  TABDY  PARDON. 

The  chronicle  of  John  Capgrave,  the  Friar 
of  Lynn,  in  Norfolk,  a  learned  though  laborious 
writer  of  the  fifteenth  century,  contains  a 
brief  narrative  of  the  defection  of  one  of  the 
most  serviceable  and  staunchest  friends  of  King 
Edward  the  Second  ;  who,  after  quelling  half  a 
score  of  rebellions,  turned  rebel  himself. 

"  In  this  same  yere"  (1321-2),  "one  Andrew 
Harcla,  whech  took  Thomas  of  Lancastir,  and 
broute  him  to  the  Kyng,  and  whom  the  Kyng 
had  rewarded  gictly,  and  mad  erl  of  Carlyle,  ros 
ageyn  the  Speuseies.  And  whanne  he  say  it 
myte  not  availc,  tliei  were  so  wallid  with  the 
Kyngis  grace,  he  rebelled  openly,  and  drow  to 
the  Scottis,  and  favoured  tlier  part  agayn  the 
Kyng.  Thanne  was  tliere  a  nobil  kcyte  m  that 
cuntre,  cle]>ed  Sir  Antliony  Lucy.  He,  supposing 
to  stand  the  bettir  in  the  Kyngis  grace,  sodeynly 
fel  upon  this  tyrauiit  at  Knrlhill,  took  him,  put 
him  in  yrunnes,  and  brout  him  to  London  to  the 
Kyng,  and  there  was  he  schamefully  deposed  of 
all  worcliip,  and  deed  as  a  tretoure." 

Well  might  the  old  monk  write  "  schamefully 
deposed  of  all  worchip,"  for  the  sentence  on  Sir 
Andrew  de  Harcla,  Earl  of  Carlisle,  ran  to  this 
effect : 

"  He  and  his  heirs  are  to  lose  the  dignity  of 
the  earldom  for  ever,  he  is  to  be  ungirt  of  his 
sword,  and  his  golden  spurs  are  to  be  hacked  from 
liis  heels."  He  is  further  adjudged  to  be  drawn, 
hanged,  and  beheaded  ;  one  of  his  quarters  to  be 
hanged  at  the  top  of  the  tower  of  Carlisle,  another 
at  tlie  top  of  the  tower  of  Newcastle,  the  third 
on  the  bridge  at  York,  the  fourth  at  Shrewsbury, 
and  his  head  to  be  spiked  on  London-bridge. 

But  the  memory  of  this  warrior  lay  green  in 
the  heart  of  his  sister  Sarah.  When  the  restless, 
changeful  king  had  fallen  by  the  hands  of  as- 
sassins, and  his  high-spirited  son  had  come  to 
the  throne,  though  the  crows  and  kites  had 
feasted  off  the  flesh  of  her  brother's  body,  and 
its  bones  had  whitened  to  the  sun  and  the  storm, 
(it  burial  was  obtained  for  the  relics.  The  king's 
prerogative  was  exercised  for  this  sacred  solace 
m  the  following  formula  : 

"  The  King  to  his  beloved  and  faithful  Antony 
de  Lucv,  warden  of  his  castle  of  Carlisle,  greet- 
ing." (Perhaps  the  identical  person  who  had  made 
Sir  Andrew  prisoner.)  "  We  command  you  that 
you  cause  to  be  delivered  without  delay  the 
quarter  of  the  body  of  Andrew  de  Harcla,  which 
hangs  In-  command  of  the  Lord  Edward  late 
King  of  England,  our  father,  upon  the  walls  of 
the  said  castle,  to  our  beloved  Sarah,  formerly 
the  wife  of  Robert  de  Leybum,  sister  to  the 
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aforesaid  Andrew,  to  whom  we  of  our  grace  have 
granted  that  she  may  collect  together  the  bones 
of  the  same  Andrew,  and  commit  them  to  holy 
sepulture  whenever  she  wishes,  or  to  her  at- 
torney. And  this  you  shall  in  no  wise  omit.  Wit- 
ness the  King,  at  York,  the  10th  day  of  August, 
by  the  King  liimself." 

The  like  letters  arc  directed  to  the  autho- 
rities of  the  towns  in  which  the  carl's  remains 
had  been  exposed.  The  record  of  this  mandate 
is  on  the  Close  roll  of  the  tenth  year  of  King 
Edward  the  Third,  among  the  great  Chancer)' 
records  of  the  country. 


LOIS  THE  WITCH. 

PAKT  THE  THIRD. 

"  The  sin  of  witchcraft."  We  read  about  it, 
we  look  on  it  from  the  outside;  but  we  can 
hardly  realise  the  terror  it  induced.  Every  im- 
pulsive or  unaccustomed  action,  every  little  ner- 
vous affection,  every  ache  or  pain  was  noticed, 
not  merely  by  tliose  around  the  sufferer,  but  by 
the  person  himself,  whoever  he  might  be,  that 
was  acting,  or  being  acted  upon,  in  any  but  the 
most  siniple  and  ordinarv  manner.  He  or  she 
(for  it  was  most  frequently  a  woman  or  girl  that 
was  the  supposed  subject)  felt  a  desire  for  some 
unusual  kind  of  food — some  unusual  motion  or 
rest — her  liand  twitched,  her  foot  was  asleep,  or 
her  leg  had  the  cramp ;  and  the  dreadful  ques- 
tion immediately  suggested  itself,  "  Is  any  one 
possessing  an  evil  power  over  me  by  the  help  of 
Satan  ?"  and  perhaps  they  went  on  to  think,  "  It 
is  bad  enough  to  feel  that  my  body  can  be  made 
to  suffer  through  the  power  of  some  unknown 
evil-wisher  to  me,  but  what  if  Satan  gives  them 
still  further  power,  and  they  can  toucli  my  soul, 
and  inspire  mc  with  loathful  thouglits  leading 
me  into  crimes  which  at  present  I  abhor  ?"  and 
so  on,  till  tlie  very  dread  of  what  might  happen, 
and  the  constant  dwelling  of  the  thoughts,  even 
with  horror,  upon  certam  possibilities,  or  what 
were  esteemed  such,  really  brought  about  the 
corruption  of  imagination  at  least,  which  at 
first  they  had  shuddered  at.  Moreover,  there 
was  a  sort  of  uncertainty  as  to  who  might  be 
infected — not  unlike  the  overpowering  dread  of 
the  plague,  which  made  some  shrink  irom  their 
best-beloved  with  irrepressible  fear — the  brother 
or  sister  who  was  the  dearest  friend  of  their 
childhood  and  youth,  might  now  be  bound  in 
some  mysterious  deadly  pact  with  evil  spirits  of 
the  most  horrible  kincl — who  could  tell  ?  And 
in  such  a  case  it  became  a  duty,  a  sacred  duty, 
to  give  up  the  earthly  body  which  had  been 
once  so  loved,  but  which  was  now  the  habitation 
of  a  soul  corrupt  and  horrible  in  its  evil  inclina- 
tions. Possibly,  terror  of  death  might  bring  on 
confession,  and  repentance,  and  purification.  Or 
if  it  did  not,  why  away  with  the  evil  creature, 
the  witch,  out  of  the  world,  down  to  the  king- 
dom of  the  master  whose  bidding  was  done  on 
earth  in  all  maimer  of  corruption  and  torture  of 
God's  creatures.  There  were  otiicrs  who,  with 
these  more  simple,  if  more  ignorant,  feelings  of 
horror  at  witches  and  witchcraft,  added  the  de- 


sire, conscious  or  unconscious,  of  revenge  on 
those  whose  conduct  had  been  in  any  way  dis- 
pleasing to  them.  Where  evidence  takes  a  su- 
pernatural character,  there  is  no  disproving  it. 
This  argument  comes  up :  "  You  nave  only 
the  natural  powers  ;  I  have  supernatural.  You 
admit  the  existence  of  the  supernatural  by  the 
condemnation  of  this  very,  crime  of  witchcraft. 
You  hardly  know  the  limits  of  the  natural 
powers;  how  then  can  you  define  the  super- 
natural ?  I  say  that  in  the  dead  of  night, 
when  my  body  seemed  to  all  present  to  be  lyinff 
in  quiet  sleep,  I  was  in  the  most  complete  and 
wakeful  consciousness,  present  in  mv  body  at  an 
assembly  of  witches  and  wizards  with  Satan  at 
their  head ;  that  I  was  by  them  tortured  in 
my  body  becaiise  my  soul  would  not  acknow- 
ledge him  as  its  king;  that  I  witnessed  such 
and  such  deeds.  What  the  nature  of  the  ap- 
pearance was  that  took  the  semblance  of  myself, 
sleeping  (quietly  in  my  bed,  I  know  not ;  but 
once  admit  the  possibility  of  witchcraft,  and 
you  cannot  disprove  my  evidence."  This  evi- 
dence might  be  given  truly  or  falsely,  as  the 
person  witnessing  believed  it  or  not ;  but  every 
one  must  see  what  immense  and  terrible  power 
was  abroad  for  revenge.  Then,  again,  the  ac- 
cused themselves  ministered  to  the  horrible  panic 
abroad.  Some,  in  dread  of  death,  confessed  from 
cowardice  to  the  imadnary  crimes  of  which  they 
were  accused,  and  of  which  they  were  promised 
a  pardon  on  confession.  Some,  weak  and  terri- 
fied, came  honestly  to  believe  in  their  own  guilt, 
through  the  diseases  of  imagination  which  were 
sure  to  be  engendered  at  such  a  time  as  this. 

Lois  sat  spinning  with  Faith.  Both  were 
silent,  pondering  over  the  stories  that  were 
abroad.    Lois  spoke  first. 

"  Oh,  Eaith !  this  countij  is  worse  than  ever 
England  was,  even  in  the  days  of  Master  Mat- 
thew Hopkinson,  the  witch-finder.  I  grow 
frightened  of  every  one,  I  think.  I  even  get 
afeard  sometimes  of  Nattee  1" 

Faith  coloured  a  little.     Tlien  she  asked, 

"  Why  ?  What  should  make  you  distrust  the 
Lidian  woman  ?" 

"  Oh !  I  am  ashamed  of  my  fear  as  soon  as  it 
arises  in  my  mind.  But  you  "know  her  look  and 
colour  were  strange  to  me  when  first  I  came ; 
and  she  is  not  a  christened  woman ;  and  they 
teU  stories  of  Indian  wizards ;  and  I  know  not 
what  the  mixtures  are  which  she  is  sometimes 
stirring  over  the  fire,  nor  the  meaning  of  the 
strange  chants  she  sings  to  herself.  And  once 
I  met  her  in  the  dusk,  just  close  by  Pastor 
Tappau's  house,  in  company  with  Hota,  his 
servant ;  it  was  just  before  we  heard  of  the  sore 
disturbance  in  his  house,  and  I  have  wondered 
if  she  liad  aught  to  do  with  it." 

Faith  sat  very  still,  as  if  thinking.  At  last 
she  said, 

"  If  Nattee  has  powers  beyond  what  yor  and 
I  have,  she  will  not  use  them  for  evil ;  at  east 
not  evil  to  those  whom  she  loves." 

"That  comforts  mc  but  little,"  said  Lois. 
"  If  she  has  powers  beyond  what  she  ought  to 
have,  I  dread  her  though  I  have  done  her  no 
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evil ;  nay,  thouch  I  could  almost  say  she  bore 
me  a  kindly  feeling.  But  sucli  powers  are  only 
eiven  by  tlic  Evil  One;  wul  the  pwoof  thereof 
IS  that,  as  you  imply,  Nattoe  would  use  them 
on  those  who  oAeno  her." 

"  And  why  shouhl  she  not  ?"  asked  Faith, 
lifting  hex  eyes,  aud  flashing  heavy  fire  out  of 
thein  at  the  question. 

"  Becau*e,"   said  Lois,  not   seeing  Faith's 

S lance,  "  we  are  told  to  pray  for  them  that 
espilcfully  use  us,  and  to  do  good  to  them 
tliat  persecute  ua.  But  poor  Nattee  is  not  a 
cliristcncd  womau.  I  would  that  Mr.  Nolan 
would  baptise  her;  it  would,  maybe,  take  h«r 
out  of  the  power  of  Satan's  temptations." 

"  Are  you  never  tempted  P"  asked  Faith,  lialf 
scornfully ;  "aud  yet  I  doubt  not  you  were  well 
baptised. ' 

"  True,"  said  Lois,  sadly.  "  I  often  do  very 
wrong ;  but  perhaps  I  might  iiave  done  worse 
if  the  holy  form  had  iwt  been  observed." 
They  were  again  silent  for  a  time. 
"  Lois,"  said  Ffuth,  "  I  did  not  mean  auy 
oflTence.  But  do  you  never  feel  as  if  yoa  would 
give  up  all  that  future  life,  of  which  the  parsons 
talk,  aud  which  seems  so  vague  aud  so  distant, 
for  a  few  years  of  real  vivid  blessedness  to 
begin  to-morrow — tlus  hour,  this  minute  ?  Oh, 
I  could  think  of  lianpiness  for  which  I  would 
willingly  give  up  all  those  misty  chances  of 

heaven " 

"  Faitii,  Faith !"  cried  Lois,  in  terror,  holding 
her  hand  before  her  cousin's  mouth,  and  looking 
around  in  fright.  "  Hush !  you  know  not  who 
may  be  listening ;  you  are  putting  yourself  in 
his  power." 

But  Faith  pushed  jjcr  hand  away,  and  said, 
"  Lois,  I  believe  in  him  no  more  than  I  believe 
in  lujaven.  Both  may  exist,  bat  tlvey  arc  so  far 
away  that  I  defy  tliem.  Why  all  this  ado  about 
Mr.  Tappau's  house — promise  me  never  to 
tell  living  creature,  aud  I  will  tell  you  a  secret." 
"  No !"  said  Lois,  terrified.  "  I  dread  all 
secrets.  I  will  hear  none.  I  will  do  all  that  1 
can  for  you.  Cousin  Faith,  in  any  way ;  but  just 
at  this  time  I  strive  to  keen  my  life  and  thoughts 
within  the  strictest  boiuias  of  godly  simplicity, 
and  I  dread  pledging  myself  to  aught  that  is 
hidden  and  secret. 

"  As  you  will,  cowardly  girl,  full  of  ter- 
rors, whicli,  if  you  had  listened  to  me,  might 
have  been  lessened,  if  not  entirely  done  away 
with."  And  Faith  wo«ld  not  utter  another 
word,  though  Lois  tried  meekly  to  entice  her 
into  conversation  on,  some  other  subject. 

The  rumow  of  witchcraft  was  like  the  echo 
of  thunder  among  the  hills.  It  had  broken  out 
in  Mr.  Tappau's  house,  and  his  two  little 
daughters  were  the  first  supposed  to  be  be- 
witched ;  but  round  about,  from  every  quarter 
of  tiie  town,  came  in  accounts  of  sufferers  by 
witchcraft.  There  was  hardly  a  family  without 
one  of  these  supposed  victims.     Then  arose  a 

ffrowl  and  menace  of  vengeance  from  many  a 
lousehold — menaces  deepened,  not  daunted,  by 
the  terror  and  mystery  of  the  suffering  that  gave 
rise  to  tbeak 


At  length  a  day  was  appointed  when,  after 
solema  fasting  and  prayer,  Mr.  Tappau  invited 
the  neighbouring  ministers  and  all  godly  i^eople 
to  assemble  at  his  house,  and  unite  nUa.  him  in 
devoting  a  day  to  solejun  religious  services,  and 
to  suppucation  for  the  delivenuice  of  his  cliildren, 
and  those  similarly  afflicted,  from  the  power  of 
the  Evil  One.  All  Salem  poured  out  towards 
the  house  of  tlic  miuiatcr.  There  was  a  look  of 
excitcmeut  on  all  their  faces;  eagerness  and 
horror  was  depicted  on  many  a  face,  while  stern 
resolution^  amounting  to  determined  cruelty, 
if  the  occasion  arose,  was  seen  on  others. 

In  the  midst  of  the  prayer,  Hester  Tappau, 
the  younger  girl,  fell  into  convulsions  ;  fit  after 
fit  came  on,  and  her  screams  mingled  with  the 
shrieks  and  cries  of  the  assembled  congregation. 
In  the  first  pause,  when  the  child  was  partially 
recovered,  when  the  people  stood  around  ex- 
hausted and  breathless,  her  father,  tlie  Pastor 
Tappau,  lifted  liis  right  hand,  and  adjured  her, 
in  the  name  of  the  Trinity,  to  say  who  tor- 
n>enled  her.  There  was  a  dead  silence  ;  not  a 
creature  stirred  of  idl  those  hundreds.  Hester 
turned  wearUy  aud  uneasily,  and  moaned  out  the 
name  of  Hota,  her  father's  Indian  servant.  Hota 
was  present,  apparently  na  much  interested  as 
any  one ;  indeed,  she  had  been  busying  herself 
much  in  bringing  remedies  to  the  sunering  child. 
But  now  she  stood  aghast,  transfixed,  while  her 
name  was  caught  up  and  shouted  out  in  tones 
of  reprobation  and  hatred  by  all  the  crowd 
around  her.  Another  moment  and  tliey  would 
have  fdlen  upon  the  trembling  creature  and  torn 
her  limb  from  limb — pale,  dusky,  shivering 
Ilota,  half  guilty-looking  from  her  very  bewil- 
derment. But  Pastor  Tappau,  that  ^aunt,  grey 
man,  lifting  himself  to  his  utmost  lieight,  signed 
to  them  to  go  back,  to  keen  still  whde  he  ad- 
dressed them ;  and  then  he  told  them  tliat 
instant  vengeance  was  not  just,  deliberate 
punishment ;  that  there  would  oe  need  of  con- 
viction, perchance  of  confession — he  hoped  for 
some  redress  for  his  suffering  children  from  her 
revelations,  if  she  were  brought  to  confession. 
They  must  leave  the  culprit  in  his  hands,  and  in 
those  of  his  brother  ministers,  that  they  might 
wrestle  with  Satan  before  delivering  her  up  to 
the  civil  power.  He  spoke  well,  for  he  spoke 
from  the  heart  of  a  father  seeing  his  children 
exposed  to  dreadful  and  mysterious  suffering, 
and  firmly  believinfj  that  he  now  held  the  clue  m 
his  hand  which  should  ultimately  release  them 
and  their  fellow-smfferers.  And  the  congi-ega- 
tion  moaned  themselves  into  unsatisfied  submis- 
sion, and  listened  to  his  loner,  passionate  prayer, 
which  he  uplifted  even  while  the  hapless  Hota 
stood  there,  guarded  and  bound  by  two  men, 
who  glared  at lier  like  bloodhmuids  ready  to  slip 
even  while  the  prayer  ended  in  the  words  of  tlie 
merciful  Saviour.  Lois  sickened  and  shuddered 
at  the  whole  scene ;  and  this  was  no  intellectual 
shuddering  at  the  folly  and  superstition  of  the 
people,  bat  with  tender  moral  shuddering  at  the 
siglit  of  guilt  wliich  she  bdievcd  in,  ana  at  the 
evidence  of  men's  hatred  and  abhorrence,  which, 
when  shown  even  to  the  guilty,  troubled  and 
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cUstreased  her  merciful  heart.  She  followed  her 
aiuit  and  cousins  oat  mto  the  opcu  air  witii 
dowucast  eyes  aud  pale  face.  Grace  HLckson 
was  goins  home  \viiu  a  fecliu^  of  triomphaiit 
reUef  at  tne  detection  of  the  guilty  one.  Faith 
alone  seemed  uneasy  and  disturbed  beyond  her 
vont,  for  Maiiasseh  received  the  whole  trausuc- 
tion  as  the  fulfilment  of  a  pronhecy,  and  Pru- 
dence was  excited  by  the  whole  scene  into  a 
state  of  discordant  high  spirits. 

"  I  am  (luitc  aa  old  as  Hester  Tappau,"  said 
^e ;  "  her  oirthday  is  in  September  and  mine  in 
October." 

"  What  has  that  to  do  witih  iiP*  said  Faith, 
aharnly. 

"  Nothing,  only  she  seemed  such  a  little  thing 
fw  all  those  grave  ministers  to  be  praying  for, 
and  so  numy  folk  come  from  a  distance — some 
from  Boston  they  said- — all  for  her  sake,  as  it 
were.  Why,  didst  thou  see  it  was  godly  Mr. 
Henwick  that  held  her  head  when  siie  wrig<»led 
so,  and  old  Madam  Holbrook  had  herself  helped 
upon  a  chair  to  see  the  better.  I  wonder  now 
long  I  might  \\T:iggle  before  great  and  godly 
folk  would  take  so  much  notice  of  me  ?  But  1 
suppose  that  comes  of  being  a  pastor's  daughter. 
She  11  be  so  set  up  there'll  be  no  speaking  to  her 
now.  Faitii!  thinkest  thou  that  Hota  really 
had  bewitched  her  ?  She  gave  me  cora-cakes 
the  last  time  I  was  at  Pa^or  Tappau's,  just 
like  any  other  woman,  only,  perchance,  a  trifle 
more  good-uatuied ;  and  to  think  of  her  being 
a  witch  after  all ! 

But  Faith  seemed  in  a  hurry  to  reach  Jiome, 
and  paid  no  attention  to  Prudence's  talking. 
Lois  uasteued  on  with  Faith,  for  Mauasseh  was 
walking  alongside  of  his  miothor,  and  she  kept 
steady  to  her  plan  of  avoiding  him,  even  though 
she  pressed  her  comjianj  upon  Faith,  who  had 
seemed  of  late  desirous  of  avoiding  her. 

That  evening  the  news  spread  tnrough  Salem 
that  Uota  had  confessed  her  sin,  had  acknow- 
ledged that  she  was  a  witch.  Nat  tee  was  the 
first  to  hear  the  intelligence.  She  broke  into 
the  room  where  the  girls  were  sitting  with  Grace 
JSickson,  solemnly  doing  nothing,  because  of 
the  great  prayer-meeting  in  the  morning,  and 
cried  out,  "  Mercy,  mercy,  misti-ess,  evoryoody ! 
take  care  of  poor  Indian  Nat  tee,  wlio  never  do 
wrong,  but  for  mistress  and  the  family ;  Hota 
one  bad  wicked  witch,  she  say  so  herself;  oh, 
me  !  oh,  me  !"  and  stooping  over  Faith,  slie  said 
somethini^  in  a  low,  miserable  tone  of  voice,  of 
which  Lois  only  heard  the  word  "  torture."  But 
Faith  heard  all,  and  turning  very  pale,  ludf  ac- 
companied, half  led  Nattee  back  lo  her  kitchen. 
Presently,  Grace  Hiokson  came  in.  9ho  had 
been  out  to  see  a  neighbour ;  it  will  not  do  to 
say  that  so  godly  a  woman  had  been  gossiping ; 
and,  indeed,  the  subject  of  the  conversation  sue 
had  held  was  of  too  serious  and  momentous  a 
nature'  for  me  to  employ  a  light  word  to  desig- 
nate it.  There  was  all  tlie  listening  and  repeat- 
ing small  details  and  rumours,  in  which  the 
speakers  have  no  concern,  that  constitutes  gos- 
Mping;  but  in  this  instance,  all  trivial  facts  and 
^ieeches  might  be  considered  to  bear  such  dread- 


ful significance,  and  might  have  so  gliastly  an 
ending,  that  such  whispers  were  occasionally 
raised  to  a  tragic  imperUMce.  Every  fragment 
of  intelligence  that  related  to  Mr.  Tappau's 
household  was  eagerly  snatched  at ;  how  iiis  dog 
liowled  all  one  long  night  througli,  and  could 
not  be  stilled ;  how  his  cow  suddenly  failed  in 
her  milk  only  two  montlia  after  she  had  calved ; 
how  his  memory  had  forsaken  him  one  morning 
for  a  minute  or  two  in  irpeating  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  and  he  had  even  omitted  a  clause  thereof 
in  iiis  sudden  perturbation ;  and  how  all  these 
forerunners  of  his  children's  strange  iUness 
might  now  be  interpreted  and  understood— this 
had  foniicd  the  staple  of  the  conversation  be- 
tween Grace  Hickson  and  her  friends.  There 
had  arisen  a  dispute  among  them  at  last  as  to  how 
far  these  subjections  lo  the  power  of  the  Evil 
One  were  to  be  considered  as  a  judgn>ent  upon 
Pastor  Tappau  for  some  sin  on  Lus  part ;  and  if 
so,  what  ?  It  was  not  an  unpleasant  discussion, 
although  there  was  a  good  aeal  of  dillerence  of 
opinion;  for  as  none  of  the  speakers  had  had 
their  families  so  troubled,  it  was  rather  a  proof 
that  they  had  none  of  them  committed  any  sin- 
In  the  midst  of  all  this  talk,  one,  enteiing  in  from 
the  street,  brought  the  news  that  Hota  had  con- 
fessed all,  had  owned  to  signing  a  certain  little 
red  book  which  Satan  had  presented  to  her, 
had  been  present  at  impious  saciaments,  had 
ridden  through  the  air  to  Newbury  Falls,  and, 
in  fact,  had  assented  to  all  the  questions  which 
the  elders  and  magistrates,  carefully  reading 
over  the  confessions  of  the  witches  who  h^ 
formei-ly  Ijcen  tried  in  England,  in  oider  that 
they  might  not  omit  a  single  inquiry,  had  asked 
of  her.  More  she  had  owned  to,  but  things  of 
inferior  importance,  and  partaking  more  ol  the 
nature  of  eartldy  tricks  than  of  spiritual  powei-. 
She  had  spoken  of  carefully  adjusted  strino;s,  by 
which  all  the  crockery  in  Pastor  Tappau's  liousre 
could  be  pidled  down  or  disturbed ;  out  of  such 
iutelliwiblc  malpractices  the  gossips  of  Salem 
took  httle  heed.  One  of  them  said  that  such  an 
action  showed  Satan's  prompting,  but  they  sdl 
preferred  to  listen  to  the  grander  guilt  of'^  the 
blasphemous  sacraments  and  supernatural  rides. 
Tlu3  narrator  ended  with  saying  that  she  was 
to  be  hung  the  next  morning,  in  spite  of  her  con- 
fession, even  although  her  life  had  oeen  promised 
to  her  if  siie  acknowledged  her  sin ;  for  it  was 
well  to  im\ke  an  example  of  the  first-discovered 
witch,  and  it  was  also  well  that  she  was  an 
Inilian,  a  heathen,  whcsa  life  would  be  no  great 
loss  to  the  community.  Grace  Hiekson  on  this 
spoke  out.  It  was  well  that  witches  sliould 
perish  off  tho  face  of  the  earth,  Indian  of  Eng^ 
liah,  heathen,  or  worse,  a  baptised  Christian 
who  had  betrayed  the  Lord,  even  as  Judas  did, 
and  had  gone  over  to  Satan.  For  her  part,  she 
wished  that  the  first-discovered  witcli  had  been 
a  member  of  a  godly  English  household,  that  it 
might  be  seen  of  all  men  that  religious  folk 
were  willing  to  cut  off  the  ridit  hand,  and  pluck 
out  the  right  eye,  if  tainted  with  Uiis  devilish 
sin.  She  spoke  sternly  and  well  The  last 
comer  said  that  iier  words  might  be  brought  to 
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the  proof,  for  it  had  been  whispered  that  Hota 
had  named  others,  and  some  among  the  most 
religious  families  of  Salem,  whom  she  had  seen 
among  the  unholy  communicants  at  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Evil  One.  And  Grace  replied  that 
she  would  answer  for  it,  all  godly  folk  Avould 
stand  the  proof,  and  ouench  all  natural  affection 
'  rather  than  that  sucn  a  sin  should  grow  and 
spread  among  them.  She  herself  had  awcak  bodily 
dread  of  witnessing  the  violent  death  even  of 
an  animal ;  but  she  would  not  let  that  deter  her 
firom  standing  among  those  who  cast  the  ac- 
cursed creature  out  from  among  them  on  the 
monow  morning. 

Contrary  to  her  wont,  Grace  Hickson  told  her 
family  much  of  this  conversation.  It  was  a  sign 
of  her  excitement  on  the  subject  that  she  thus 
spoke,  and  the  excitement  spread  in  different 
forms  through  lier  family.  Faith  was  flushed  and 
restless,  wandering  between  the  keeping-room 
and  the  kitchen,  and  questioning  her  mother 
particularly  as  to  the  more  extraordinary  parts 
of  Hota's  confession,  as  if  she  wished  to  satisfy 
herself  that  the  Indian  witch  had  really  done 
those  horrible  and  mysterious  deeds. 

Lois  shivered  and  trembled  with  affriglit  at 
the  narration,  and  the  idea  that  such  things 
were  possible.  Occasionally  she  found  herself 
wandering  off  into  sympathetic  thought  for  the 
woman  wno  was  to  die,  abhorred  of  all  men,  and 
unpardoned  by  God,  to  wliom  she  had  been  so 
fearful  a  traitor,  and  who  was  now,  at  this  very 
time — when  Lois  sat  among  her  kindred  by  the 
warm  and  cheerful  firelight,  anticipating  many 
peaceful — perchance  happy — morrows— solitary, 
shivering,  panic-striken,  guilty,  with  none  to 
stand  by  her  and  exhort  her,  shut  up  in  darkness 
between  the  cold  walls  of  the  town  prison.  But 
Lois  almost  shrank  from  sympathising  with  so 
loathsome  an  accomplice  of  Satan,  and  prayed 
for  forgiveness  for  her  charitable  thought ;  and 
yet,  again,  she  remembered  the  tender  spirit  of 
the  Saviour,  and  allowed  herself  to  fall  into  piety, 
till  at  last  all  her  sense  of  right  and  wrong  be- 
camt  so  bewildered  that  she  could  only  leave  all 
in  God's  hands,  and  just  ask  that  lie  would 
take  all  creatures  and  all  events  into  His  hands. 

Prudence  was  as  bright  as  if  she  were  listen- 
ing to  some  merry  story — curious  as  to  more 
than  her  mother  would  tell  her — seeming  to 
have  no  particular  terror  of  witches  or  witch- 
craft, and  yet  to  be  especially  desirous  to  accom- 
pany her  mother  the  next  morning  to  the  hang- 
ing. Lois  shrank  from  the  cruel,  eager  face  of 
the  young  girl  as  she  begged  her  mother  to  allow 
her  to  go.  Even  Grace  was  disturbed  and  per- 
plexed by^her  daughter's  pertinacity. 

"  No !  'said  she.  "  Ask  me  no  more.  Thou 
shalt  not  go.  Such  sights  arc  not  ifor  the  young, 
I  go,  and  I  sicken  at  the  thoughts  of  it.  Bui  I 
go  to  show  that  I,  a  Christian  woman,  take  God's 
part  against  the  devil's.  Thou  shalt  not  g ),  I 
tell  thee.    I  could  whip  thee  for  thinking  of  it." 

"Manassch  says  Hota  was  well  whipped  by 
Pastor  Tappau  ere  she  was  brought  to  confes 
sion,"  said  Prudence,  as  if  anxious  to  change  the 
subject  of  discussion. 


Manasseh  lifted  up  his  head  from  the  great 
folio  Bible,  brought  by  his  father  from  England, 
which  he  was  studying.  He  had  not  heard  what 
Prudence  said,  but  he  looked  up  at  tne  sound  of 
his  name.  All  present  were  startled  at  his  wild 
eyes,  his  bloodless  face.  But  he  was  evidently 
annoyed  at  the  expression  of  their  countenances. 

"  Why  look  ye  at  me  in  that  manner  ?"  asked 
he.  And  his  manner  was  anxious  and  agitated. 
His  mother  made  haste  to  speak : 

"It  was  but  that  Prudence  said  something 
that  thou  hast  told  her — that  Pastor  Tappau 
defiled  his  hands  by  whipping  the  witch  Hota. 
What  evil  thought  has  got  hold  of  thee  ?  Talk 
to  us,  and  crack  not  thy  skull  against  the  learn- 
ing of  man." 

"It  is  not  the  learning  of  man  that  I  study : 
it  is  the  word  of  God.  I  would  fain  know  more 
of  the  nature  of  this  sin  of  witchcraft,  and 
whether  it  be,  indeed,  the  unpardonable  sin 
against  the  Holy  Ghost.  At  times  I  feel  a  creep- 
ing influence  coming  over  me,  prompting  all  evil 
thoughts  and  unlieard-of  deeas,  and  I  question 
within  myself,  '  Is  not  this  the  power  of  witch- 
craft ?'  and  I  sicken  and  loathe  all  that  I  do  or 
say,  and  yet  some  evil  creature  hath  the  mastery 
over  me,  and  I  must  needs  do  and  say  what  I 
loathe  and  dread.  Why  wonder  you,  mother, 
that  I,  of  all  men,  strive  to  learn  the  exact 
nature  of  witchcraft,  and  for  that  end  study  the 
word  of  God  ?  Have  you  not  seen  me  when  I 
was,  as  it  were,  possessed  with  a  devil  ?" 

lie  spoke  calmly,  sadly,  but  as  under  deep 
conviction.    His  mother  rose  to  comfort  him. 

"  My  son,"  she  said,  "  no  one  ever  saw  thee 
do  deeds,  or  heard  thee  utter  words,  which  any 
one  could  say  were  prompted  by  devils.  We 
have  seen  thee,  poor  lad,  with  thy  wits  gone 
astray  for  a  time,  but  all  thy  thoughts  souglit 
rather  God's  will  in  forbidden  j)laces,  than  lost 
the  clue  to  them  for  one  moment  in  hankering 
after  the  powers  of  darkness.  Those  days  are 
long  past;  a  future  lies  before  thee.  Think 
not  of  witches  or  of  being  subject  to  the  power 
of  witchcraft.  I  did  evil  to  spealv  of  it  before  thee. 
Let  Lois  come  and  sit  by  thee,  and  talk  to  thee." 

Lois  went  to  her  cousin,  grieved  at  heart 
for  his  depressed  state  of  mind,  anxious  to  soothe 
and  comfort  him,  and  yet  recoiling  more  than 
ever  from  the  idea  of  ultimately  becoming  his 
wife — an  idea  to  which  she  saw  her  aunt  recon- 
ciling herself  unconsciously  day  by  day,  as  she 
perceived  the  English  girl's  power  of  soothing 
and  comforting  her  cousin,  even  by  the  very 
tones  of  her  sweet  cooing  voice. 

He  took  Lois's  hand. 

"  Let  me  hold  it.  It  does  me  good,"  said  he. 
"  Ah,  Lois,  when  I  am  by  you  I  forget  all  my  trou- 
bles— will  the  day  never  come  when  you  will  listen 
to  the  voice  tiiat  speaks  to  me  continually  ?" 

"  I  never  hear  it.  Cousin  Manasseh,"  she 
said,  softly ;  "  but  do  not  think  of  the  voices. 
Tell  me  of  the  land  you  hope  to  enclose  from  the 
forest— what  manner  of  trees  grow  on  it  ?" 

Thus,  by  simple  questions  on  practical 
affairs,  she  led  him  back  in  her  unconscious 
wisdom  to  the  subjects  on  which  he  had  always 
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shown  stronj?  practical  sense.  He  talked  on 
these  with  all  due  discretion  till  the  hour  for 
family  prayer  came  round,  which  was  early  in 
those  aays.  It  was  M.inasseh's  place  to  con- 
duct it,  as  head  of  the  family ;  a  post  which  his 
mother  had  always  been  anxious  to  assign  to 
him  since  licr  husband's  death.  He  prayed  ex- 
tempore; and  to-night  his  supplications  wan- 
dered off  into  wild,  unconnected  fragments  of 
prayer,  whicli  all  those  kneeling  around  began, 
each  accordinj*  to  her  anxiety  for  the  speaker, 
to  think  would  never  end.  Minutes  elapsed,  and 
grew  to  quarters  of  the  hour,  and  his  words 
grew  only  more  emphatic  and  wilder,  praying 
for  himself  alone,  and  laying  bare  the  recesses 
of  his  heart.  At  length  his 'mother  rose,  and 
taking  Lois  by  the  hand,  for  she  had  faith  in 
Lois's  power  over  her  son,  as  being  akin  to  that 
which  the  shepherd  David  playing  on  his 
harp  had  over  the  king  Saul  sitting  on  his 
throne.  She  drew  her  towards  him,  M-here  lie 
knelt  facing  into  the  circle,  with  his  eyes  up- 
turned, and  the  tranced  agony  of  his  face  de- 
picting the  struggle  of  the  troubled  soul  within. 

"  iiere  is  Lois,"  said  Grace,  almost  tenderly ; 
"  she  would  fain  go  to  her  chamber."  (Down  the 
girl's  face  the  tears  were  streaming.)  "  Rise, 
and  finish  thy  prayer  in  thy  closet." 

But  at  Lois's  approach  he  sprang  to  his  feet, 
sprang  aside. 

"  Take  her  away,  mother.  Lead  me  not 
into  temptation.  She  brings  me  evil  and  sinful 
thoughts.  She  overshadows  ine,  even  in  the  pre- 
sence of  my  God.  She  is  no  angel  of  light,  or  she 
would  not  do  this.  She  troubles  me  with  the 
sound  of  a  voice  bidding  me  marry  her,  even  when 
I  am  at  mv  prayers.  Avaunt !  Take  her  away  !" 

He  woufd  liave  struck  at  Lois  if  she  iiad  not 
shrunk  back,  dismayed  and  affrighted.  His 
mother,  although  equally  dismayed,  was  not 
affrighted.  She  had  seen  him  thus  before  ;  and 
understood  the  manaerement  of  his  paroxysm. 

"  Go,  Lois  !  the  siglit  of  thee  irritates  him,  as 
once  that  of  Faith  did.    Leave  him  to  me." 

And  Lois  rushed  away  to  her  room,  and  throw 
herself  on  her  bed  like  a  panting,  hunted  crea- 
ture.    Faith  came  after  her  slowly  and  heavily. 

"Lois,"  said  she,  "wilt  thou  do  me  a  favour? 
It  is  not  much  to  ask.  Wilt  thou  arise  before 
daylight,  and  bear  this  letter  from  me  to  Pastor 
Nolan's  lodgings  ?  I  would  have  done  it  myself, 
but  mother  has  bidden  me  to  come  to  her,  and  I 
may  be  detained  until  the  time  when  Hota  is  to 
be  hung ;  and  the  letter  tells  of  matters  pertain- 
ing to  life  and  death.  Seek  out  Pastor  Nolan 
wherever  he  may  be,  and  have  speech  of  him  after 
he  has  read  the  letter." 

"  Cannot  Nattee  take  it  ?"  asked  Lois. 

"No!"  Faith  answered,  fiercely.  "Why 
should  she?" 

But  Lois  did  not  reply.  A  quick  suspicion 
darted  through  Faith's  mind  sudden  as  lightning. 
It  had  never  entered  there  before. 

"  Speak,  Lois.  I  read  thy  thoughts.  Thou 
woiildst  fain  not  be  the  bearer  of  this  letter?" 

"  I  will  take  it,"  said  Lois,  meekly.  "  It  con- 
cerns life  and  death,  you  say  ?" 


"  Yes !"  said  Faith,  in  quite  a  different  tone  of 
voice.  But,  after  a  pause  of  thought,  she  added, 
"  Then  as  soon  as  tne  house  is  still  I  will  write 
what  I  have  to  say,  and  leave  it  here,  on  this  chest ; 
and  thou  wilt  promise  me  to  take  it  before  the  day 
is  fully  up,  while  there  is  yet  time  for  action." 

"  Yes  1  I  promise,"  said  Lois.  And  Faith 
knew  enough  of  her  to  feel  sure  that  the  deed 
would  be  done,  however  reluctantly. 

The  letter  was  written — laid  on  the  chest; 
and,  ere  day  dawned,  Lois  was  astir,  Faith 
watching  her  from  between  her  half-closed  eye- 
lids— eyelids  that  had  never  been  fully  closed  in 
sleep  the  livelong'  night.  The  instant  Lois, 
cloaked  and  hooded,  left  the  room.  Faith  sprang 
up,  and  preparcdto  go  to  her  mother,  whom  she 
heard  already  stirring.  Nearly  every  one  in 
Salem  was  awake  and  up  on  this  awful  morning, 
though  few  were  out  of  doors,  as  Lois  passed 
along  the  streets.  Here  was  the  hastily  erected 
gallows,  the  black  shadow  of  which  lell  across 
the  street  with  ghastly  significance ;  now  she 
had  to  pass  the  iron-barred  gaol,  through  the 
unglazcd  windows  of  which  she  heard  the  fearful 
cry  of  a  woman,  and  the  sound  of  many  foot- 
steps. On  she  sped,  sick  almost  to  faintnese,  to 
the  widow  woman's  where  Mr.  Nolan  lodged. 
He  was  already  up  and  abroad,  gone,  his  hostess 
believed,  to  the  gaol.  Thither  Lois,  repeating 
the  words  "  for  life  and  for  death!"  was  forced 
to  go.  Retracing  her  steps,  she  was  thankful 
to  see  hiin  com('  out  of  those  dismal  portals, 
rendered  more  dismal  for  being  in  heavy  shadow, 
just  as  she  approached.  Wliat  his  errand  had 
been  she  knew  not ;  but  he  looked  grave  and 
sad,  as  she  put  Faith's  letter  into  his  hands,  and 
stood  before  him  quietly  waiting  until  he  should 
read  it,  and  deliver  the  expected  answer.  But, 
instead  of  opening  it,  he  held  it  in  his  hand, 
a!ii)arently  aosorbed  in  thought.  At  last  he 
spoke  aloud,  but  more  to  himself  than  to  her : 

"  My  God !  and  is  she  then  to  die  in  this  fear- 
ful delirium  ?  It  must  be — can  be — only  delirium 
that  prompts  such  wild  and  horrible  confessions. 
Mistress  13ai"clay,  I  come  from  the  presence  of 
the  Indian  woman  appointed  to  die.  It  seems 
she  considered  herself  betrayed  last  evening  by 
her  sentence  not  being  respited,  even  after  she 
had  made  confession  of  sin  enough  to  bring 
down  fire  from  heaven  ;  and  it  seems  to  me  the 
passionate,  impotent  anger  of  tliis  helpless  crea- 
ture has  turned  to  madness,  for  she  appals  me 
by  the  additional  revelations  she  has  made  to  the 
keepers  during  the  night — to  me  this  morning. 
I  could  almost  fancy  that  she  thinks,  by  deepen- 
ing the  guilt  she  confesses,  to  escape  this  last 
dread  punishment  of  all,  as  if,  were  one  tithe  of 
what  she  says  true,  one  could  suffer  such  a 
siuner  to  live.  Yet  to  send  her  to  death  in  such 
a  state  of  mad  terror !     WTiat  is  to  be  done  ?" 

"  Yet  Scripture  says  that  we  are  not  to  suffer 
witches  in  the  land,"  said  Lois,  slowly. 

"  True ;  I  would  but  ask  for  a  respite  till  the 
prayers  of  Grod's  people  had  gone  up  for  His 
mercy.  Some  would  pray  for  her,  poor  wretch 
as  she  is.  You  would.  Mistress  Barclay,  I  am 
sure  ?"     But  he  said  it  in  a  questioning  tone. 
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**  L  lukve  beea  nnkjinf;;  for  her  in  the  nip^lit 
taacaj  r  time,"  said  Loi»,  in  a  low  \-oice.  "  1 
pray  for  her  iu  my  heart  at  this  inoment;  I 
suppose  tliey  are  biddeu  to  put  licr  out  of  the 
land,  but  1  would  not  have  her  entii-ely  God. 
forsaken.  But,  air,  you  lurve  not  read  my 
OQUsin's  letter.  And  she  bade  me  bring  back  au 
answer  with  much  urgency." 

Still  he  delayed.  He  was.  thinking  of  the 
dreadful  coufessioa  he  came  from  hearing.  If 
it  were  true,  the  beautiful  earth  was  a  polluted 
plaoev  and  he  almost  wished  to  die,  to  escape 
&Dm  aoch  pollution,  into  the  wlnte  innocence 
of  those  who  stood  in  the  presence  of  God. 

Suddenly  his  eyes  fell  on  Lois's  pure,  grave 
face,  upturned  and  watching  his.  Eaitn  in 
earthly  goodness  canie  over  his  soul  iu  that 
instant,  "  and  he  blessed  lier  unaware." 

He  jmt  his  li»nd  on  her  shoulder  with  an 
action  Ldf  paternal — although  the  difference  in 
their  ages  was  not  above  a  dozen  years — and, 
bendbg  a  little  towaids  her,  whispered  half  to 
himself  "Mistress  Barclay,  I  thank  you;  you 
have  done  me  good." 

"  I,"  said  Lois,  half  affrighted — "  I  done  you 
good !     How  r 

"  By  being  what  you  are.  But  perhaps  I 
should  rather  ihiuik  God,  who  sent  j-ou  at  the 
rery  moment  when  my  soul  was  so  disquieted." 

At  this  instant  they  were  aware  of  Taitb 
standing  in  front  of  them,  witli  a  countenance  of 
thunder.  Her  augrylook  made  Lois  feel  guilty. 
She  had  not  cnoudi  urged  the  pastor  to  read  his 
letter,  she  thou^t;  audit  was  indignation  at 
this  delay  in  what  sihe  had  been  commissioned 
to  do  with  the  urgency  of  life  or  deatli,  that 
made  her  cousin  lower  at  her  so  from  beneath 
her  straight  bhick  brows.  Lois  explained  how 
she  had  not  found  Mr.  Nolan  at  his:  lodgings, 
and  had  had  to  follow  him  to  the  door  of  tlie 
gaol.  But  Faitii  replied,  with  obdurate  contempt, 

"Spare  thy  breath,  Cousan  Lois;  It  is  easy 
seeing  on  what  pleasant  matters  tlion  and  the 
Pastor  Nolan  were  talking.  I  marvel  not  at 
thy  forgetfulness.  My  mind  is  changed.  Give 
me  back  my  letter,  sir;  it  was  about  a  poor 
matter — an  old  woman's  life.  And  what  is  that 
compared  to  a  young  girl's  love  ?" 

Lois  heard  but  for  an  instant ;  did  not  under- 
stand that  her  cousin,  in  her  jealous  anger, 
00\dd  suspect  the  existence  of  such  a  feeling  as 
love  between  her  and  Mr.  Nolan.  No  imagina- 
tion as  to  its  possibility  had  ever  entered  her 
mind;  she  had  respected  him,  almosit  revered 
him — nay,  had  likea  hbi  fis  the  probable  hus 
band  of  Faith.  At  tlie  thought  that  her  cousin 
eould  believe  her  guilty  of  such  treaclicry  her 
grave  eyes  dilated,  asd  fixed  themaeives  on  the 
laming  countenance  of  FaitL  That  serious, 
unprotesting  manner  of  perfect  ionoecnee  must 
have  told  on  her  accuser,  had  it  not  been  tliat 
at  the  same  instuit  the  latter  cuugiit  sight  of 
the  crimsoned  and  distui'bed  countenance  of  the 
pastor,  who  felt  the  veil  rent  off  the  unconscious 
secret  of  iiis  heart.  Faitli  snatched  her  letter 
oat  of  his  hands,  aud  said, 

"Let  the  witch  hang!     What  care  I  ?     She 


has  done  harm  enough  with  her  charms  and  her 
sorcery  on  Pastor  Tappan  girls.  Let  her 
die,  and  let  all  other  witches  look  to  themselves ; 
for  there  be  many  kinds  of  witchcraft  abroad. 
Cousiu  Lois,  thou  wilt  like  best  to  stop  with 
Pastor  Nolan,  or  I  would  pray  thee  to  come 
back  with  me  to  breakfast." 

Lois  was  not  to  be  daunted  by  jealous  sarcasm. 
She  held  out  her  hand  to  Pastor  Nolan,  deter- 
mined to  Like,  no  heed  of  Jier  cOftshi'a  mad 
words,  but  to  bid  him  farewell  in  her  accnafcoiaed 
manner.  He  hesitated  before  taking  it,  aod 
when  he  did,  it  was  with  a  convulsive  squeeze 
that  almost  made  her  start.  Faith  waited  and 
watched  all  with  set  lii«  and  vengeful  eyes. 
Siie  bade  no  farewell;  she  spake  no  word;  out 
gras^iing  Lois  ti^rtly  bv  the  back  of  the  arm, 
she  almost  drove  lier  before  her  down  the  street 
till  they  reached  their  home. 

The  arrangomettt  for  the  morning  was  this : 
Grace  Hickson  and  her  son  Maniisseh  were  to 
be  present  at  the  hanging  of  the  first  witch 
executed  in  Salem,  as  pious  and  godly  heads  of 
a  family.  All  the  other  members  were  strictly 
forbidden  to  stir  out  luitil  such  time  as  the 
low-tolling  bell  announced  that  all  was  over  in 
this  world  for  Hota,  the  Indian  witch.  VVIien  the 
execution  was  ended,  there  was  to  be  a  solemn 
prayer-meeting  of  ail  the  inhabitants  of  Siileni ; 
ministers  had  come  from  a  distance  to  aid  by  the 
efiicacy  of  their  prayers  in  these  cffoits  to  purge 
the  land  of  the  dovil  and  his  servants.  There 
was  reason  to  tkink  that  the  gi'eat  old  meeting 
house  would  be  crowded,  and  when  Faith  and 
Lois  I'eaclicd  home,  Grace  Hickson  was  giving 
her  directions  to  Prudence,  urgmg  her  to  be 
ready  for  an  early  start  to  that  place.  The  stern 
old  woman  was  troubled  in  her  mind  at  the  an- 
ticipation of  the  sight  she  was  to  sec  before 
many  minutes  were  over,  and  spoke  in  a  more 
hurried  and  incoherent  manner  than  was  her 
wont.  She  was  dressed  in  her  Sunday  best; 
but  her  face  was  very  grey  and  colourless,  and 
she  seemed  afraid  to  cease  speaking  about 
household  affairs  for  fear  she  should  have  time 
to  think.  ^lunasseh  stood  by  her,  perfectly, 
rigidly  still ;  he  also  was  in  his  Sunday  clothes. 
Ills  lace,  too,  was  paler  than  its  wont,  but  it 
wore  a  kind  of  absent,  rapt  expression  almost 
like  that  of  a  man  who  sees  a  vision.  As  Faith 
entered,  still  holding  Lois  in  her  fierce  grasp, 
Manasseh  started  and  smiled  ;  but  still  di-eamily. 
His  manner  was  so  peculiar,  that  even  ids 
mother  stayed  her  talking  to  observe  him  more 
closely ;  he  wns  in  that  state  of  excitement 
which  usually  ended  iu  wliat  Ins  mother  and 
certain  of  her  friends  esteemed  a  prophetic  re- 
velation. He  began  to  speak,  at  first  very  low, 
and  then  his  voice  increased  in  power: 

"  How  beautiful  is  the  laud  of  Beulah,  far 
over  the  soa,.  bevond  the  mountains.  Thither 
the  angels  carry  ter,  lying  back  in  their  arms 
like  one  fainting.  They  shall  kiss  a\™y  the  black 
circle  of  death,  and  lay  her  down  at  the  feet  of 
the  Lamb.  I  hear  her  pleading  there  for  those 
on  earth  who  consented  to  Iter  death.  0  Lois ! 
j)ray  also  for  me.  i)ray  for  me,  miserable !" 
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When  hft  uttered  his  cousin's  name  all  their 
eyes  turned  towards  her.  It  was  to  her  that  his 
vision  related !  She  stood  anion<?  them,  amazed, 
awe-stricLen,  but  not  like  one  alTrightcd  or  dis- 
mayed.    Slio  was  the  first  to  speak  : 

"Dear  friends,  do  not  think  of  ine;  his  words 
may  or  may  not  be  true.  I  am  in  God'*  hands  all 
the  same,  whether  he  have  tlie  gift  of  propliocy  or 
not.  Besides,  hear  you  not  tiiat  I  end  where  all 
would  fain  end.  Think  of  him,  and  of  his  needs. 
S«ch  times  as  tliese  alwuys  leave  him  exhausted 
and  weary  when  he  comes  out  of  them." 

And  she  busied  herself  in  cares  for  his  re- 
freshment., aiding  hor  aunt's  trembling  hands  to 
set  before  him  the  requisite  food,  as  he  now  sat 
tired  and  bewildered,  gathering  together  with 
difficulty  his  scattered  senses. 

Prudence  did  aL  i^e  could  to  assist  and  speed 
their  departure.  But  Faith  stood  apart,  watch- 
ing in  silence  with  her  passionate,  an^ry  eyes. 

As  soon  as  tiiey  had  gone  on  their  solemn, 
fatal  errand,  Eaith  left  the  room.  She  ha<l  not 
tasted  food  or  touched  drink.  Indeed,  they  all  felt 
sick  at  heart.  As  soon  as  her  sister  had  gone 
up-stairs,  Prudence  sprang  to  the  settle  on  which 
Lois  had  thrown  down  her  cloak  and  hood. 

"  Lend  me  your  muffles  and  raantle,  Cousin 
Lois.  I  never  yet  saw  a  woman,  hanged,  and  I 
see  not  why  I  should  not  go.  I  mil  stand  on 
the  edge  of  the  crowd;  no  one  will  know  me, 
and  [  will  be  home  long  before  my  mother." 

"  No !"  said  Lois,  "  that  rajw  not  be.  My 
aunt  would  be  sore  displeased.  I  wonder  at  you. 
Prudence,  seeking  to  witness  such  a  sight."  And 
as  she  spoke  she  held  fast  her  cloak,  which 
Prudence  vehemently  struggled  for. 

Faith  returned,  brought  oack  possibly  by  the 
sound  of  the  struggle.  She  smiled — a  deadly 
smile. 

"  Give  it  up,  Prudence.  Strive  no  more  with 
her.  She  has  bought  success  in  this  world,  and 
we  are  but  her  slaves." 

"Oh,  Faith!"  said  IjoIs,  relinquishing  her 
hold  of  the  cbak,  and  turning  round  witli  pas- 
sionate reproach  in  her  look  and  vdice,  "  what 
have  I  done  that  yoa  sliould  speak  so  of  me ;  you, 
that  I  have  love^  as  I  think  one  loves  a  sister  ?" 

Pnidence  did  not  lose  her  opportunity,  but 
hastily  arrayed  lierself  in  the  maatle,  which  was 
too  large  for  her,  and  which  she  liad,  therefore, 
considered  as  well  adapted  for  concealment; 
but,  as  she  went  towards  the  door,  her  feet  be- 
came entangled  in  the  unusual  length,  and  she 
fell,  bruising  her  arm  pretty  sharply. 

"Take  care  another  time  how  you  meddle 
with  a  witch's  things,"  said  Faith,  as  one  scarcely 
belie^'ing  her  own  words,  but  at  enmity  witl)  all 
the  world  in  her  bitter  jealousy  of  heart.  Pru- 
dence rubbedher  arm  andlooked  stealtiiilyatLois. 

"  Witch  Lois  1  Witch  Lois !"  said  she  at  last, 
•oftly,  pulling  a  childish  face  of  spite  at  her. 

"  Oil,  hush,  Prudence  I  Do  not  bandy  such 
terrible  words.  Let  rae  look  at  tliine  arm.  I 
am  sorry  for  thy  hurt,  only  ghul  that  it  has  kept 
thee  from  disobeying  thy  mother." 

"  Away,  away !"  suid  Prudence,  sprii^png  from 
her.     "  1  am  ateard  of  her  in  very  truth.  Faith. 


Keep  between  me  and  the  witch,  or  I  will  throw 
a  stool  at  her." 

Faith  smiled — it  was  a  bad  and  wicked  smile 
— but  she  did  not  stir  to  calm  tlie  fears  she  had 
called  up  in  her  young  sister.  Just  at  this  mo- 
laeut  the  bell  began  to  toll.  Hota,  tlie  Indian 
witch,  was  dead.  Lois  covered  her  face  with  lier 
liands.  Even  Faith  went  a  deadlier  pale  than 
she  had  been,  and  said,  sighing,  "  Poor  Hota ! 
But  death  is  best." 

Prudence  alone  seemed  unmoved  by  any 
thoughts  connected  with  the  solemn,  monotonous 
SQund.  Her  only  consideration  was  that  now 
she  might  go  out  into  the  street  and  see  the 
sights,  and  near  the  news,  and  escape  from  the 
terror  which  she  felt  at  the  presence  of  her 
cousin.  She  liew  ap-stairs  to  find  her  own 
muntlc,  ran  down  again,  and  past  Lois,  before 
the  English  girl  had  linished  her  prayer,  and  was 
speedily  mingled  among  the  crowd  going  to  the 
mnetiug-house.  There  also  Faith  and  Lois  came 
in  due  course  of  time,  but  separately,  not  toge- 
ther. Faith  so  evidently  avoided  Lois,  tliat  she, 
humbled  and  grieved,  could  not  force  her  com- 
pany upon  her  cousin,  but  loitered  a  little  behind ; 
the  quiet  tears  stealing  down  her  face,  shed  for 
the  many  causes  that  had  occurred  this  morning. 

The  meeting-house  was  full  to  suffocation; 
and,  as  it  sometimes  happens  ou  such  occasions, 
the  gicatest  crowd  was  close  about  the  doors, 
from  the  fact  that  few  saw  on  theii-  firet  entrance 
where  there  might  be  possible  spaces  into  which 
they  miglit  wedge  themselves.  Yet  they  were  im- 
patieutof  anyarrivalsfrom  theoutside,  and  pushed 
and  hustled  Faitli,  and  aflcr  her  Lois,  till  the 
two  were  forced  on  to  a  conspicuous  place  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  building,  where  there  was  no 
chance  of  a  seat,  but  still  space  to  stand  in. 
Several  stood  around,  the  pulpit  being  in  the 
middle,  and  already  occupied  by  two  ministers 
in  Greneva  bauds  and  gowns,  while  other  minis- 
ters, similarly  attired,  stood  holding  ou  to  it, 
almost  as  if  they  were  giving  support  instead  of 
receiving  it.  Grace  Hickson  and  her  son  sat 
decorously  in  their  own  pew,  thereby  showing 
that  they  had  arrived  early  from  the  execu- 
tion. You  might  almost  have  traced  out  the 
number  of  those  who  had  been  at  the  hang- 
ing of  tlie  Indian  witch  by  the  expression  of  the 
countenances.  They  were  awe-stricken  into 
terrible  repose ;  while  the  crowd  pouring  in,  still 
pouring  in,  of  those  who  had  not  attended  the 
execution,  looked  all  restless,  and  excited,  and 
fierce.  A  buzz  went  round  the  mooting  that  the 
stranger  minister  who  stood  along  with  Pastor 
Tappau  in  the  pidj)it  M-as  no  otlier  than  Dr. 
Cotton  Mather  himself,  come  all  the  way  from 
Boston  to  assist  in  purging  Salem  of  witches. 
And  now  Pastor  Tapiao  began  his  prayer, 
extempore,  as  was  the  custom.  His  words  were 
wild  aud  incoherent,  as  might  be  expected  from 
a  man  who  had  just  been  consenting  to  the 
bloody  death  of  one  who  was  but  a  few  days 
ago  a  member  of  his  own  family ;  violent  and 
|)assionnte,  as  was  to  be  loi>ked  for  in  the  father 
of  children  whom  he  believed  to  suffer  so  fear- 
fully from  the  crime  he  would  denounce  before 
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tl»e  Lord.     He  sat  down  at  length  from  pure 
exhaustion.     Then  Dr.  Cotton   Mather   stood 
forward;   he  did  not  utter  more  tliau  a  few 
words  of  prayer,  cahii  in  comparison  with  M'hat 
had  gone  oefore,  and  then  he  went  on  to  address 
the  great  crowd  hefore  him  in  a  quiet,  argumen- 
tative way,    but   arranging  the  mode  and  ar- 
rangement of  what  ho  had  to  say  with  sometliing 
oftne  saii»e  kind  of  skill  which  Antony  used  in 
his  speech  to  the  llomans  after  Cajsar's  death. 
Some  of  Dr.  Mather's  words  have  been  pre- 
sen'ed  to  us,  as  he  afterwards  wrote  them  down 
in  one  of  l>is  works.     Speaking  of  those  "un- 
believing Sadducees"  who  doubted  the  existence 
of  such  a  crime,  he  said.  "Instead  of  their  apish 
shouts  and  jeers  at  blessed  Scripture,  and  his- 
tories which  have  such  undoubted  confirmation 
as  that  no  man  that  has  breeding  enough  to 
regard  the  common  laws  of  human  society  will 
offer  to  doubt  of  them,  it  becomes  us  rather  to 
adore  the  goodness  of  God,  who  from  the  mouths 
of  babes  and  sucklings  has  ordained  truth,  and 
by  the  means  of  the  sore-afflicted  children  of 
your  godly  pastor  has  revealed  the  fact  that  the 
devils  have  with  most  horrid  operations  broken 
in  upon  your  neighbourhood.     Let  us  beseech 
Hini  that  their  power  may  be  restrained,  and 
that  they  go  not  so  far  in  their  evil  machinations 
as  they  did  but  four  years  ago  m  the  city  of 
Boston,  where  I  was  the  Inunble  means,  under 
God,  of  loosing  from  tlie  power  of  Satan  tlic 
four  children  of  that  religious  and  blessed  man, 
Mr.  Goodwin.     These  four  babes  of  grace  were 
bewitched  by  an  Irish  witch ;  there  is  no  end  to 
the  narration  of  the  torments  they  had  to  sub- 
mit to.    At  one  time  they  would  bark  like  dogs, 
at  another  purr  like  cats  ;  yea,  they  would  fly 
like  geese,  and   be  carried  with  Jin  incredible 
swiftness,  having  but  just  tlieir  toes  now  and 
then  upon  the  ground,  sometimes  not  once  in 
twenty  feet,  and  their  arms  waved  like  those  of 
a  bird.    Yet  at  other  times,  by  the  hellish  de- 
vices of  the  woman  who  had  bewitched  them, 
they  could  not  stir  without  limping,   for,   by 
means  of  an  invisible  chain,  she  hampered  their 
limbs,  or  sometimes,  by  means  of  a  noose,  almost 
choked  them.    One  in  especial  was  subjected 
by  this  woman  of  Satan  to  such  heat  as  of  an 
oven,  that  I  myself  have  seen  the  sweat  drop 
from  off  her,  while  all  around  were  moderately 
cold  and  well  at  ease.     But  not  to  trouble  you 
with  more  of  my  stories,  I  will  go  on  to  prove 
that  it  was  Satan  himself  that  held  power  over 
her.    For  a  very  remarkable  thing  it  was  that 
she  was  not  permitted  by  that  evil   spirit  to 
read  any  godly  or  religious  book,  speakmg  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.     She  could  read  Popish 
books  well  enough,  while  both  sight  and  speech 
seemed  to  fail  her  when  I  gave  her  the  Assem- 
bly's Catechism.     Again,  she  was  fond  of  that 
prelatical  Book  of  Common  Prayer  which  is  but 
the  Iloman  muss-book  in  an  English  and  un- 
godly shape.     In  tlie  midst  of  her  sufferings,  it 
one  put  the  Prayer-book  into  her  hands  it  re- 
lieved her.     Yet  mark  you,  she  could  never  be 
brought  to  read  the  Lord's  Prayer,  whatever 
book  she  met  with  it  in,  proving  thereby  dis- 


tinctly that  she  was  in  league  with  the  devil.  I 
took  her  into  my  own  house,  that  I,  even  as  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  did,  might  wrestle  with  the 
devil  and  have  my  fling  at  him.  But  when  I 
called  my  household  to  prayer,  the  devils  that 
possessed  her  caused  her  to  whistle,  and  sing, 
and  yell  in  a  discordant  and  hellish  fashion." 

At  this  very  instant  a  shrill,  clear  whistle 
pierced  all  ears.  Dr.  Mather  stopped  for  a 
moment. 

"  Satan  is  among  yon !"  he  cried.  "  Look  to 
yourselves."  And  he  prayed  with  fervour,  as  if 
"against  a  present  and  threatening  enemy;  but 
no  one  heeded  him.  Wlience  came  tliat  ominous, 
unearthly  whistle?  Every  man  watched  his 
neighbour.  Again  the  whistle,  out  of  their  very 
midst.  And  then  a  bustle  in  a  corner  of  the 
building,  three  or  four  people  stii-ring,  without 
any  cause  immediately  perceptible  to  those  at  a 
distance,  the  movement  spread,  and  directly 
after  a  passage  even  in  that  dense  mass  of  people 
was  cleared  for  two  men,  who  bore  forwards 
Prudence  Hickson,  lying  rigid  as  a  log  of  wood, 
in  the  convulsive  position  of  one  who  suffered 
from  an  epileptic  fit.  They  laid  her  dovm  among 
the  ministers  who  were  gathered  round  the  pulpit. 
Her  mother  came  to  her,  sending  up  a  waihng 
cry  at  the  sight  of  her  distorted  child.  Dr. 
Mother  came  down  from  the  pulpit  and  stood 
over  her,  exorcising  the  devil  in  possession,  as 
one  accustomed  to  such  scenes.  The  crowd 
pressed  foi-ward  in  mute  hoiTor.  At  length  her 
rigidity  of  form  and  feature  gave  way,  and  she 
was  terribly  convulsed — torn  by  the  devil,  as 
they  called  it.  By-and-by  the  violence  of  the 
attack  was  over,  and  the  spectators  bcKin  to 
breathe  again,  though  still  the  former  norror 
brooded  over  them,  and  they  listened  as  if  for 
the  sudden  ominous  whistle  again,  glanced  fear- 
fully around,  as  if  Satan  were  at  their  backs 
picking  out  his  next  victim. 

Meanwhile,  Dr.  ;Mather,  Pastor  Tappau,  and 
one  or  two  others  were  exhorting  Prudence  to 
reveal,  if  she  could,  the  name  of  the  person,  the 
witch,  who,  by  iniiucnce  over  Satan,  had  sub- 
jected the  child  to  such  torture  as  that  which 
they  had  just  witnessed.  They  bade  her  speak 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  She  whispered  a  name 
in  the  low  voice  of  exhaustion.  None  of  the 
congregation  could  hear  what  it  was.  But  the 
Pastor  Tappau,  when  he  heai-d  it,  drew  back  in 
dismay,  while  Dr.  Mather,  knowing  not  to  whom 
the  name  belonged,  cried  out,  in  a  clear,  cold  voice, 
"  Know  ye  one  Lois  Barclay ;  for  it  is  she  who 
hath  betwitched  tiiis  poor  child  ?" 

Tiie  answer  was  given  rather  by  action  than 
by  word,  although  a  low  murmur  went  up  from 
many.  But  all  fell  back,  as  far  as  falling  back 
in  such  a  crowd  was  possible,  from  Lois  Barclay, 
where  she  stood,  and  looked  on  her  with  surprise 
and  horror.  A  space  of  some  feet,  where  no 
possibility  of  space  had  seemed  to  be  not  a 
minute  before,  left  Lois  standing  alone,  with 
every  eye  fixed  upon  her  with  hatred  and  dread. 
She  stood  like  one  s])cccliless,  tongue-tied,  as  if 
in  a  dream.  She  a  witch  !  accuised  as  witches 
were  in  the  sight  of  Grod  and  man !  Her  smooth, 
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healthy  face  became  contracted  into  shrivel  and 
pallor,  but  she  uttered  not  a  word,  only  looked 
at  Dr.  Mather  with  her  dilated,  terrified  eyes. 

Some  one  said,  "  She  is  of  the  household  of 
Grace  Hickson,  a  God-fearuig  woman."  Lois 
did  not  know  if  the  words  were  in  her  favour  or 
not.  She  did  not  think  about  them  even ;  they 
told  less  on  her  than  on  an^  person  present. 
She  a  witch !  and  the  silver  ghttering  Avon,  and 
the  drowning  wom.an  she  had  seen  iu  her  child- 
hood at  Barford,  at  home  in  England,  were 
before  her,  and  her  eyes  fell  before  her  doom. 
There  was  some  commotion — some  rustling  of 
papers ;  the  magistrates  of  tiic  town  were  drawing 
near  the  pulpit  and  consulting  with  the  ministers. 
Dr.  Mather  spoke  agjiin. 

"The  Indian  woman,  who  was  hung  this 
morning,  named  certain  people,  whom  slie  de- 

fiosed  to  having  seen  at  the  horrible  meetings 
or  the  worship  of  Satan ;  but  there  is  no  name 
of  Lois  Barclay  down  upon  the  paper,  although 
we  are  stricken  at  the  sight  of  the  names  of 
some " 

An  interruption — a  consultation.  Again  Dr. 
Mather  spoke. 

"  Bring  the  accused  witch  Lois  Barclay  near 
to  this  poor  suffering  child  of  Christ." 

They  rushed  forward  to  force  Lois  to  the 
place  where  Prudence  lay.  But  Lois  walked 
forward  of  herself. 

"  Prudence,"  she  said,  in  such  a  sweet,  touch- 
ing voice,  that  long  afterwards  tiiose  who  heard 
it  that  day,  spoke  of  it  to  their  children,  "  have 
I  ever  said  an  unkind  word  to  you,  much  less 
done  you  an  ill  turn  ?  Spcik,  dear  child.  You 
did  not  know  what  you  said  just  now,  did  you ':" 

But  Prudence  writhed  away  from  her  ap- 
proaeii,  and  screamed  out,  as  if  stricken  with 
fresh  agony, 

"  Take  ner  away !  take  her  away !  Witch 
Lois,  witch  Lois,  who  threw  me  down  only  tliis 
morning,  and  turned  my  arm  black  and  blue." 
And  she  bared  her  arm,  as  if  iu  conQrmation  of 
her  words.    It  was  sorely  bruised. 

"  I  was  not  near  you.  Prudence !"  said  Lois, 
sadly.  But  that  was  only  reckoned  fresh  evi- 
dence of  her  diabolic  power. 

Lois's  brain  began  to  get  bewildered.  Witch 
Lois !  She  a  witch,  abhorred  of  all  men.  Yet 
she  would  try  to  think,  and  make  one  more  effort. 

"Aunt  lUckson,"  she  said,  and  Grace  came 
forwards — "  am  I  a  witch,  Aunt  Hickson  ?"  she 
said;  for  her  aunt,  stem,  harsh,  unloving  as  she 
might  be,  was  truth  itself,  and  Lois  thought — 
so  near  to  delirium  had  she  come— if  her  aunt 
condemned  her,  it  was  possible  she  might  indeed 
be  a  witch. 

Grace  Hickson  faced  her  unwillingly. 

"  It  is  a  stain  upon  our  family  for  ever,"  was 
the  thought  in  her  mind. 

"  It  is  for  God  to  judge  whether  thou  art  a 
witch,  or  not.    Not  for  me." 

"  Alas,  alas !"  moaned  Lois ;  for  she  had 
looked  at  Faith,  and  learnt  that  no  good  word 
was  to  be  expected  from  her  gloomy  face  and 
averted  eyes.  The  meeting-house  was  full  of 
eager  voices,  repressed,  out  of  reverence  to  the 


place,  into  tones  of  earnest  murmuring  that 
seemed  to  fill  the  air  with  gathering  sounds  of 
anger,  and  those  who  had  at  first  fallen  back 
from  the  place  where  Lois  stood  were  now 
pressing  forwards  and  round  about  her,  ready  to 
seize  the  youug  friendless  girl  and  bear  her  off 
to  prison.  Those  who  might  have  been,  who 
ouglit  to  have  been,  her  friends,  were  either  averse 
or  indifferent  to  her ;  though  only  Prudence 
made  any  open  outcry  upon  her.  That  evil 
child  cried  out  perpetually  that  Lois  had  cast  a 
devilish  spell  upon  her,  and  bade  them  keep  the 
witch  away  from  her;  and,  indeed.  Prudence 
was  strangely  convulsed  when  once  or  twice 
Lois's  perplexed  and  wistful  eyes  were  turned 
in  her  airection.  Here  and  there  girls,  women 
uttering  strange  cries,  and  apparently  suffering 
from  the  same  Kind  of  convulsive  til  as  "that  which 
had  attacked  Prudence,  were  centres  of  a  group 
of  agitated  friends,  who  muttered  much  and 
savagely  of  witchcraft,  and  the  list  which  had 
been  taken  down  only  the  night  before  from 
Hota's  own  lips.  They  demanded  to  have  it 
made  public,  and  objected  to  the  slow  forms  of 
the  law.  Others,  not  so  much  or  so  immediately 
interested  in  the  sufferers,  were  kneeling  around, 
and  praying  aloud  for  themselves  and  their  own 
safety,  until  the  excitement  should  be  so  much 
quelled  as  to  enable  Dr.  Ck)tton  Mather  to  be 
again  heard  in  prayer  and  exhortation. 

And  where  was  Manasseh  ?  What  said  he  ?  Yon 
must  remember  that  all  the  stir  of  the  outcry, 
the  accusation,  the  appeals  of  the  accused,  all 
seemed  to  go  on  at  once  amid  the  buzz  and  din 
of  the  people  who  had  come  to  worship  God, 
but  remained  to  judge  and  upbraid  their  fellow- 
creature.  Till  now  Lois  had  only  caught  a 
glimpse  of  Manasseh,  who  was  apparently  trying 
to  push  forwards,  but  whom  his  mother  was 
holding  back  with  word  and  action,  as  Lois 
knew  she  would  hold  him  back,  for  it  was  not 
for  the  first  time  tliat  she  was  made  aware  how 
carefully  her  aunt  had  always  shrouded  his 
decent  reputation  among  his  fellow  citizens  from 
the  least  suspicion  of  his  seasons  of  excitement 
and  incipient  insanity.  On  such  days,  when  he 
himself  imagined  that  he  heard  prophetic  voices 
and  saw  prophetic  visions,  his  mother  would  do 
much  to  prevent  any  besides  his  own  family  from 
seeing  him  ;  and  now  Lois,  by  a  process  swifter 
than  reasoning,  felt  certain,  from  her  one  look 
at  his  face,  when  she  saw  it,  colourless  and  de- 
formed by  intensity  of  expression,  among  a  num- 
ber of  others  all  simply  ruddy  and  angry,  that 
he  was  in  such  a  state  that  his  mother  would  in 
vain  do  her  utmost  to  prevent  his  making  him- 
self conspicuous.  Whatever  force  or  argument 
Grace  used,  it  was  of  no  avail.  In  another 
moment  he  was  by  Lois's  side,  stammering  with 
excitement  and  giving  vague  testimony,  which 
would  liave  been  of  little  value  in  a  calm  court 
of  justice,  and  was  only  oil  to  the  smouldering 
tire  of  that  audience. 

"  Away  with  her  to  gaol !"  "  Seek  out  the 
witches !"  "The  sin  has  spread  into  all  house- 
holds I"  "  Satan  is  in  the  very  midst  of  us  !" 
"  Strike  and  spare  not !"    In  vain  Dr.  Cotton 
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Mather  raised  liis  voice  in  loud  prajers,  in  wincli 
he  assaincd  the  guilt  of  the  accused  girl,  no  one 
listened,  all  were  anxious  to  secure  Lois,  as  if 
they  feared  she  would  vanish  from  before  their 
Tery  eyes ;  «he,  white,  Irembhng,  standing  quite 
still  in  the  tight  gi-asp  of  strange,  fierce  men, 
her  dilated  eves  only  Arandering  a  little  now  and 
then  in  search  of  some  pitiful  face — some  pitiful 
face  Uiat  among  all  ihose  hundreds  was  not  to 
be  found.  While  some  fetched  cords  to  bind 
her,  and  others,  by  low  questions,  suggested  new 
accusations  to  the  distempered  bram  of  Pru- 
dence, Manassch  obtained  a  hearing  once  more. 
Addressing  Dr.  Cotton  Mather,  he  said,  evidently 
anxious  to  make  clear  some  new  argument  that 
had  just  suggested  itself  to  him  :  "Sir,  in  this 
matter,  be  she  witch  or  not,  the  end  has  been 
foreshown  to  me  by  the  spirit  of  prophecy. 
Now,  reyerend  sir,  if  the  event  be  known  to  tlie 
spirit,  it  must  liavc  been  foredoomed  in  the 
councils  of  <3od.  If  so,  why  punish  her  for 
doing  that  in  which  slie  had  no  free  will  P" 

''Youi^  man,"  said  Dr.  Mather,  bending 
down  from -the  pulpit  and  looking  very  severely 
uponTtfaaasseh,  "take  care!  you  are  trenching 
on  blasphemy." 

"  I  do  not  care.  I  say  it  again.  Either  Lois 
Barclay  is  a  witch,  or  she  is  not.  If  she  is,  it 
has  been  foredoomed  for  her,  for  I  have  seen  a 
vision  of  her  death  as  a  coademued  witcli  for 
many  months  past— and  the  voice  has  told  me 
there  was  but  one  escape  for  her,  Lois — the 

voice  you  know "     In  his   excitement  he 

began  "to  wander  a  little,  but  it  was  touching  to 
8«e  how  conscious  he  was  that  by  giving  way  he 
would  lose  the  1  bread  of  the  logical  argument 
by  which  he  honed  to  prove  that  Ijois  ouglit  not 
to  be  punished,  and  witli  what  an  effort  he 
wrenched  his  imagination  away  from  the  old 
ideas,  and  strove  to  conccntrEWte  all  his  inind 
upon  the  plea  that,  if  Lois  was  a  -witch,  it  had 
been  shown  him  by  prophecy ;  and  if  there  was 
prophecy  there  must  be  foreknowledge  ;  if  fore- 
knowlecige,  foredoom ;  if  foredoom,  no  exercise 
of  free  will,  and,  therefore,  that  Lois  was  not 
justly  amoukble  to  punishment. 

On  be  went,  plunging  into  heresy,  caring  not 
— growing  more  oaa  more  passionate  every  in- 
stant, but  directing  liis  passion  into  keen  argu- 
ment, desperate  sarcasm,  instead  of  allowing  it 
to  oxcitc  Ids  imagination.  Even  Dr.  MaUier 
felt  himself  on  tlie  iK)int  of  being  worsted  in  the 
very  presence  of  this  congregation,  vrko,  but  a 
short  lialf-hour  ago,  looked  upon  liim  as  all  but 
jnfidlible.  Keep  a  good  heart-,  Cottou  Mather! 
your  opponent's  eye  begins  to  glare  and  flicker 
with  a  terrible  yet  uncertain  light— his  snecch 
grows  less  coherent,  and  bis  arguments  are 
mixed  up  with  wild  glimpses  at  wilder  revela- 
itMS  made  to  himself  alone.  He  has  touched 
At  the  limits,  he  has  entered  the  borders  of 
i)lasphen)y,  and  with  an  awful  cry  of  horror  and 
rcprobat  ion  the  congregation  rise  up,  as  if  one 
man,  against  the  Ijlasphcmer.  l)r.  Matiier 
smiled  a  grim  smile,  and  the  people  were  ready 
to  stone  Manasaeli,  who  went  on,  rcgardlees, 
talking  and  raving. 


"  Stay,  stay !"  said  Grace  Hickson.  (All  the 
decent  family  shame  which  prompted  her  to  con- 
ceid  the  mysterious  misfortune  of  her  only  son 
from  public  knowledge  done  away  with  by  the 
sense  of  the  immediate  danger  to  his  life.)  "Touch 
him  not.  He  knows  not  what  he  is  saying. 
The  lit  is  upon  him.  I  tell  you  the  truth  before 
God.     My  son,  my  only  son,  is  mad." 

They  stood  pghast  at  the  intelligence.  The 
grave  young  citizen  who  had  silentw  taken  his 
part  in  life  close  by  them  in  their  daily  lives — 
not  mixing  much  with  them,  it  was  true,  but 
looked  up  to,  perhaps,  all  the  more— the 
student  of  abstruse  books  on  theology  fit  to 
converse  with  the  most  learned  ministers  that 
ever  came  about  those  parts — was  he  the  same 
with  tlw  man  now  pouring  out  wild  words  to 
Lois  the  witch,  as  if  he  and  she  were  the  only 
two  present.  A  solution  of  it  all  occurred  to 
them.  He  was  anotlter  victim.  Great  was  the 
power  of  Satan  !  Through  the  arts  of  the  devil 
that  white  statue  of  a  girl  had  mastered  the 
soul  of  Manasseh  Hickson.  So  the  word  spread 
from  mouth  to  mouth.  And  Grrace  heard  it. 
It  seemed  a  healing  balsam  for  her  shame. 
With  wilful,  dishonest  blindness  she  would  not 
see — not  even  in  her  secret  heart  would  she 
acknowledge  that  Manasseh  had  been  strange, 
and  moody,  and  violent  long  before  the  English 
girl  had  reached  Salem.  She  even  found  some 
specious  reason  for  his  attempt  at  suicide  long 
ago.  He  was  recovering  from  a  fever — and 
though  tolerably  well  in  health,  the  delirium  had 
not  finally  left  him.  But  since  Lois  came  how 
headstrong  he  had  been  at  times !  how  unrea- 
sonable !  how  moody !  What  a  strange  delu- 
sion was  that  which  he  was  under  of  being 
bidden  by  some  voice  to  marry  her !  How  he 
followed  her  about,  and  clung  to  her,  as  under 
some  compulsion  of  affection!  And  over  all 
reigned  the  idea  that,  if  he  were  indeed  suffer- 
ing from  being  bewitched,  he  was  not  mad,  and 
might  aroin  assume  the  honourable  position  he 
had  held  in  the  congregation  and  in  the  town, 
when  the  spell  by  which  he  was  held  was 
destroyed.  So  Ghw:e  yielded  to  the  notion  her- 
self, and  encouraged  it  in  others,  that  Lois 
Barclay  had  bewitched  both  Manasseh  and 
Pmdcnce.  And  the  consequence  of  this  belief 
in  those  days  was,  that  Lois  Avas  to  be  tried, 
with  little  cliance  in  her  favour,  to  see  whether 
she  was  a  witdi  or  no ;  and  if  a  witch,  whether 
she  would  confess,  implicate  others,  repent,  and 
live  a  life  of  bitter  shame,  avoided  by  all  men, 
and  cruelly  treat«d  by  most ;  ov  die  impenit'cnt, 
hardened,  denying  her  crime  upon  the  gallows. 

And  so  they  dragged  Lois  away  from  the  con- 
gregation of  bhristians  to  the  goal  to  await  her 
trial.  I  say  "dragged  her,"  because,  although 
she  was  docile  enough  to  have  followed  them 
wliither  they  would,  she  m  as  now  so  fiiint  as  to 
require  extraneous  force — poor  Lois!  who 
sliouki  have  been  carried  and  tended  lovingly  in 
her  state  of  exhaustion,  but,  instead,  was  so 
detested  by  the  multitude,  who  looked  upon  her 
as  an  accomplice  of  Satan  in  all  his  evil  doings, 
that  they  oared  no  more  how  they  treated  her 
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than  a  en—'- -  '-it  cares  bow  lie  handles  the 
toad  that  l:  to  throw  over  the  wall. 

When  L ^  to  hor  full  senses  she  found 

liersclf  King  on  a  short  hard  bed  in  a  dark 
square  room,  which  she  at  once  knew  must  be  a 
part  of  the  city  goal.  It  was  about  eight  feet 
square,  it  had  stone  walls  on  m'cry  side,  juid  a 
grated  Oj)Cniug  hif^h  above  her  head,  letting  in 
all  the  light  and  air  that  could  enter  in  about  a 
square  foot  of  aperture.  It  was  so  lonely,  so 
dark  to  that  poor  girl,  when  she  came  slowly  and 
jminfuUv  out  of  her  long  faint.  She  did  so  want 
huninn  help  in  that  stnicglc  which  always  super- 
veuee  after  a  swoon  ;  when  the  effort  is  to  clutch 
at  life,  and  the  o^ort  seems  too  much  for  tlie 
will.  She  did  not  at  first  understand  where  she 
was ;  did  not  umlerstand  how  she  came  to  be 
there,  nor  did  she  care  to  understand.     Her 

i)hysical  instinct  was  to  lie  still,  and  let  the 
lurrying  pulses  have  time  to  calm.  So  she  shut 
her  eyes  once  more.  Slowly,  slowly  tl>e  recol- 
lection of  Uie  scene  in  the  meeting-house 
shaped  itself  into  a  kind  of  picture  before  her. 
She  saw,  as  it  were,  within  her  eyelids,  that  sea 
of  loathing  faces  all  turned  towards  her,  as 
towards  something  unclean  and  loathly.  And 
you  must  remember,  you  who  in  the  nineteenth 
century  read  this  tale,  that  witchcraft  was  a  real 
terrible  sin  to  her,  Lois  Barclay,  two  hundred 
years  ago.  The  look  on  their  fiices,  stainped  on 
heart  and  brain,  excited  in  her  a  sort  of  strange 
sympathy.  Could  it,  oh  God ! — could  it  be  true 
tnat  Satan  had  obtained  the  terrific  power  over 
her  and  her  will,  of -which  slic  had  heard  and 
read  ?  conld  she  indeed  be  possessed  by  a  demon 
and  be  indeed  a  witch,  and  yet  tiU  now  have  been 
unconscious  of  it  ?  And  her  ■  excited  imagination 
recalled  with  singular  Tividnees  all  she  had  ever 
heard  on  the  .subject — the  horrible  midnight 
sacrament,  tlie  very  presence  and  power  of  Satan; 
every  angry  thought  against  licr  neighbour, 
against  the  impertinences  of  Prudence,  the  over- 
bearing authority  of  hor  aunt,  the  persevering 
crazy  auit  of  Manasseh,  the  indignation — only 
that  morning,  hut  such  ages  ofi"  in  real  time — at 
i^h's  injustice.  Oli,  could  such  evil  thoughts 
lanre  had  devilish  power  given  to  them  by  the 
father  of  evil,  and,  all  unconsciously  to  herself, 
have  gone  forth  as  active  curses  into  the  world ! 
And  80  on  tlie  ideas  went  careering  wildly 
through  the  poor  girl's  brain — the  girl  thrown 
iuwara  upon  herself.  At  length  the  sting  of 
her  imagination  forced  iier  to  start  up  impa- 
tiently. Wha:  was  this  ?  A  weight  of  iron  on 
her  legs — a  woiglit  stated  afterwards,  by  the 
gaoler  of  Salem  prison,  to  have  been  "not  more 
than  eight  nounos."  It  was  well  for  Lois  it  was 
a  tangible  ial,  bringing  her  back  from  the  wild 
illimitable  dtsci't  m  which  her  imagiimtion  was 
wandering.  She  took  hold  of  the  uron,  and  saw 
her  torn  stocking  her  bruised  ankle,  and 
began  to  cry  piLifuily  out  of  strange  compassion 
vith  hettself.  Tliey  feared,  then,  that  even  in 
that  cell  she  would  find  a  way  to  escape.  Why, 
the  utter  ridiculous  impossibility  of  the  tiling 
oonrinced  her  of  her  own  innocence  and 
ignorance  of  all  supernatural  power;  and  the 


heavy  iron  brought  her  Strang  ely  Ttwnd  from  the 
delusions  that  seemed  to  be  gatiiering  around  her. 

No !  she  never  could  lly  out  of  that  deep 
dungeon  ;  there  was  no  escape,  natural  or  super- 
natural, for  her,  unless  by  man's  mercy.  And 
what  was  man's  mercy  in  such  times  of  panic  ? 
Lois  knew  that  it  was  nothing ;  instinct  more 
than  reason  taught  her  that  panic  educes 
cowardice,  and  cowardice  cruelty.  let  she  cried, 
cried  freely,  nnd  for  the  first  time,  when  she 
found  herself  ironed  and  chained.  It  seemed  so 
cruel,  so  much  as  if  her  fellow-creatures  bad 
really  learnt  to  liate  and  dread  her — her,  who 
had  had  u  few  angry  thoughts,  which  God  forgive, 
but  whose  thoughts  had  never  gone  into  words, 
far  less  into  actions.  Why,  now  she  could  love 
all  the  household  at  home  if  they  would  but 
let  her;  yes,  even  yet,  though  she  felt  that  it 
was  the  open  accusation  of  Prudence  and  the 
withheld  justifications  of  her  aunt  and  .Foith 
that  had  brought  her  to  her  present  strait. 
Would  they  ever  come  andeoeher  ?  would  khidcr 
thoughts  of  her,  she  who  had  shared  their  daily 
brena  for  mouths  and  months,  bring  them  to  see 
her,  and  ask  her  whether  it  were  really  she  Tvho 
had  brought  on  the  illness  of  Prudence,  the  de- 
rangement of  Manassch's  mind  ? 

No  one  came.  Bread  and  water  were  pushed 
in  by  some  one,  M'ho  hastily  lotted  and  un- 
locked the  door,  and  cared  not  to  see  if  he  put 
them  withm  his  prisoner's  reach,  or  perhaps 
thought  that  physical  fact  mattered  little  to  a 
witch.  It  was  long  before  Lois  could  reach 
tlicni,  and  she  had  something  of  the  natural 
hunger  of  youth  left  in  her  still,  which  piompted 
her,  lying  her  length  on  the  floor,  to  weary  ner- 
self  with  effoits  to  obtain  the  bread.  After  she 
liad  oaten  some  of  it  the  day  began  to  wane, 
and  she  thought  «lie  would  lav  her  down  and 
try  to  sleep.  But  before  she  d^id  so  the  gaoler 
heard  her  singing  the  Evening  Hymn — 
Glory  to  thee,  my  God,  this  night, 
For  all  the  blessings  of  the  light. 
And  a  dull  thought  came  into  his  dull  mind  that 
she  was  thankful  for  few  blessings  if  she  could 
tune  up  her  voice  to  sing  praises  after  tJiis  day 
of  what,  if  she  were  a  witch,  was  shameful  de- 
tection in  abominable  practices,  and  if  not 

Well,  his  mind  stopped  short  at  this  point  in  his 
wonderhig  contemplation.  Lois  knelt  dowa 
and  said  the  Lord's  Pravcr,  pausing  just  a  little 
before  one  clause,  that  she  might  be  sure  that  in 
lier  heart  of  liearts  she  did  lorgive.  Then  she 
looked  at  her  ankle,  and  the  tears  came  into  her 
eyes  once  again,  but  not  so  much  because  she 
was  hurt,  as  l)eeanse  men  mnst  hflvc  haled  her 
so  bitterly  before  tliey  could  have  ticated  her  so. 
Then  she  lay  down,  and  fell  asleep. 

THic  next  day  she  was  led  before  Mr.  Hathom 
and  Mr.  Curwin,  justices  of  Salem,  to  be  ac- 
cused legJilly  and  publicly  of  witchcraft .  Others 
were  there  accused  like  her.  And  when  the 
prisoners  were  brought  in,  they  were  cried  out 
at  by  the  abhorrent  crowd.  The  two  Tappaus, 
Pruficnco,  and  one  or  two  other  girls  of  the 
same  age  were  there,  in  the  character  of  victims 
I  of  the  spells  of  the  accused.    The  j)risoners 
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were  placed  about  seven  or  eight  feet  from  the 
justices,  and  the  accusers  between  the  justices 
and  them;  the  former  were  then  ordered  to 
stand  right  before  the  justices.  All  this  Lois 
did  at  their  bidding  with  something  of  the  won- 
dering docility  of  a  child,  but  not  with  any  hope 
of  softening  the  hard,  stony  look  of  detestation 
that  was  on  all  the  countenances  around  her, 
save  those  that  were  distorted  by  more  pas- 
sionate anger.  Then  an  officer  was  bidden  to 
hold  each  of  her  hands,  and  Justice  Hathorn 
bade  her  keep  her  eyes  continually  fixed  on  him, 
for  this  reason — which,  however,  was  not  told 
to  her— lest,  if  she  looked  on  Prudence,  the 
girl  would  either  fall  into  a  fit,  or  cry  out  that 
she  was  suddenly  and  violently  hurt.  If  any 
heart  could  have  been  touched  of  tliat  cruel 
multitude,  they  would  have  felt  some  compassion 
for  the  sweet  young  face  of  the  English  girl, 
trying  so  meekly  to  do  all  that  she  was  bidden, 
her  face  quite  white,  yet  so  full  of  sad  gentle- 
ness, her  grey  eyes,  a  little  dilated  by  the  very 
solemnity  of  her  position,  fixed  with  tlie  intent 
look  of  innocent  maidenliood  on  the  stem  face 
of  Justice  Hathorn.  And  thus  they  stood  in 
silence  one  breathless  minute.  Then  they  were 
bidden  to  say  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Lois  went 
through  it  as  if  alone  in  her  cell ;  but,  as  she 
had  done  alone  in  her  cell  the  night  before,  she 
made  a  little  pause  before  the  prayer  to  be  for- 
given as  she  forgave.  And  at  this  instant  of 
hesitation — as  if  they  had  been  on  the  watch  for 
it — they  all  cried  out  upon  her  for  a  wilch,  and 
when  the  clamour  ended  the  justices  bade  Pru- 
dence Hickson  come  forwards.  Then  Lois 
turned  a  little  to  one  side,  wishing  to  see  at 
least  one  familiar  face,  but  when  her  eyes  fell 
upon  Prudence  the  girl  stood  stock-still,  and 
answered  no  questions,  nor  spoke  a  word,  and 
the  justices  declared  that  she  was  struck  dumb 
by  witchcraft.  Then  some  behind  took  Pru- 
dence under  the  arms,  and  would  have  forced 
her  forwards  to  touch  Lois,  possibly  esteeming 
that  as  a  cure  for  her  being  bewitched.  But 
Prudence  had  hardly  been  made  to  take  three 
steps  before  she  struggled  out  of  their  arms, 
ana  fell  down  writhing  as  in  a  fit,  calling  out 
with  shrieks,  and  entreating  Lois  to  help  her, 
and  save  her  from  her  torment.  Then  all  the 
girls  began  "  to  tumble  down  like  swine"  (to 
use  the  words  of  an  eye-witness),  and  to  cry  out 
upon  Lois  and  her  fellow-prisoners.  These  last 
were  now  ordered  to  stand  with  their  hands 
stretched  out,  it  being  imagined  that  if  the 
bodies  of  the  witches  were  arranged  in  the  form 
of  a  cross  they  would  lose  their  evil  power.  By- 
and-by  Lois  felt  her  strength  going,  from  the 
unwonted  fatigue  of  such  a  position,  which  she 
had  borne  patiently  until  the  pain  and  weari- 
ness had  forced  both  tears  and  sweat  down  her 
face,  and  she  asked,  in  a  low,  plaintive  voice, 
if  she  might  not  rest  her  head  for  a  few  moments 

g:ainst  the  wooden  partition.  But  Justice 
athorn  told  her  she  had  strength  enough 
to  torment  others,  and  should  have  strength 
enough  to  stand.  She  sighed  a  little,  and  bore 
on,  the  clamour  against  her  and  the  other  ac- 


cused increasing  every  moment ;  the  only  way  she 
could  keep  herself  from  utterly  losing  conscious- 
ness was  by  distracting  herself  from  present 
pain  and  danger,  and  saying  to  herseli  Verses  of 
the  Psalms  as  she  could  remember  them,  ex- 
pressive of  trust  in  God.  At  length  she  was 
ordered  back  to  gaol,  and  dimly  understood  that 
she  and  others  were  sentenced  to  be  hanged  for 
witchcraft.  Many  people  now  looked  eagerly 
at  Lois  ,to  see  if  she  would  weep  at  this  doom. 
If  she  had  had  strength  now  to  cry  she  might — 
it  was  iust  possible  that  it  might — have  been  con- 
sidcrea  a  plea  in  her  favour,  for  witches  could 
not  shed  tears,  but  she  was  too  exhausted  and 
dead.  All  she  wanted  was  to  lie  down  once 
more  on  her  prison-bed,  out  of  the  reach  of  men's 
cries  of  abhorrence,  and  out  of  shot  of  their 
cruel  eyes.  So  they  led  her  back  to  prison, 
speechless  and  tearless. 

But  rest  gave  her  back  her  power  of  thought 
and  suffering.  Was  it,  indeed,  true  that  she 
was  to  die  ?  She,  Lois  Barclay,  only  eighteen, 
so  well,  so  young,  so  full  of  love  and  hone  as 
she  had  been  till  but  these  little  days  past.  What 
would  they  think  of  it  at  home — real,  dear  home 
at  Barford,  in  England  ?  There  they  had  loved 
her ;  there  she  had  gone  about,  singing  and  re- 
joicing all  the  day  long  in  the  pleasant  meadows 
by  the  Avon  side.  Oh,  why  did  father  and 
mother  die,  and  leave  her  their  bidding  to  come 
here  to  this  cruel  New  England  shore,  where  no 
one  had  wanted  her,  no  one  had  cared  for  her, 
and  where  now  they  were  going  to  put  her  to  a 
shameful  death  as  a  witch  ?  And  there  would  be 
no  one  to  send  kindly  messages  by  to  those  she 
should  never  see  more.  Never  more.  Young 
Lucy  was  living,  and  joyful — probably  thinking 
of  her,  and  of  his  declared  intention  of  coming 
to  fetch  her  home  to  be  liis  wife  this  very 
spring.  Possibly  he  had  forgotten  her ;  no  one 
knew.  A  week  before  she  would  have  been  in- 
dignant at  her  own  distrust  in  tliinking  for  a 
minute  that  he  could  forget.  Now,  she  doubted 
all  men's  goodness  for  a  time  ;  for  those  around 
her  were  deadly,  and  cniel,  and  relentless. 

Then  she  turned  round,  and  beat  herself  with 
angry  blows  (to  speak  in  images),  for  ever 
doubting  her  lover.  Oh !  if  she  were  but  with 
him  !  Oh  !  if  she  might  but  be  with  him  1  He 
would  not  let  her  die ;  but  would  hide  her  in 
his  bosom  from  the  wrath  of  this  people,  and 
carry  her  back  to  the  old  home  at  Barford. 
And  he  might  even  now  be  sailing  on  the  wide 
blue  sea,  coming  nearer,  nearer,  every  moment, 
and  yet  be  too  late  after  all. 

Su  the  thoughts  chased  each  other  through 
her  head  all  that  feverish  night,  till  she  clung 
almost  deliriously  to  life,  and  wildly  prayed  that 
she  might  not  ale ;  at  least,  not  just  yet,  and 
she  so  young ! 

Pastor  Tappau  and  certain  ciders  roused  her 
up  from  a  heavy  sleep  late  on  the  morning  of  the 
following  day.  All  night  long  she  had  trembled 
and  cried,  till  morning  light  had  come  peering 
in  through  the  square  grating  up  above.  It 
soothed  her,  and  she  fell  asleep,  to  be  awakened, 
as  I  have  said,  by  Pastor  Tappau. 
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"Arise!"  said  lie,  scrupling  to  touch  her, 
from  his  superstitious  idea  of  her  evil  powers. 
"  It  is  noonday." 

"Where  am  I  ?"  said  she,  bewildered  at  this 
unusual  wakening,  and  the  array  of  severe  faces 
aW  gazing  upon  her  with  reprobation. 

"  You  are  in  Salem  gaol,  condemned  for  a 
witch." 

"  Alas !  I  had  forgotten  for  an  instant,"  said 
she,  dropping  her  head  upon  her  breast. 

"  She  nas  been  out  on  a  devilish  ride  all 
night  long,  doubtless,  and  is  weary  and  per- 
plexed this  morning,"  whispered  one,  in  so  low 
a  voice  that  he  did  not  think  she  could  hear ; 
but  she  lifted  up  her  eyes,  and  looked  at  him, 
with  mute  reproach. 

"We  are  come," said  Pastor  Tappau,  "to  ex- 
hort you  to  confess  your  great  and  manifold  sin." 
"  ily  great  and  manifold  sin,"  repeated  Lois 
to  hcrbeli,  shaking  her  head.   ^ 

"Yea,  your  sin  of  witchcraft.  If  you  will 
confess,  there  may  yet  be  balm  in  Gilead." 

One  of  the  elaers,  struck  with  pity  at  the 
young  girl's  wan,  shrunken  look,  said,  that  if 
she  comesscd,  and  repented,  and  did  penance, 
that  possibly  her  life  might  yet  be  spared. 

A  sudden  flash  of  light  came  into  her  sunk, 
dulled  eye.  Might  she  yet  live  ?  Was  it  yet 
in  her  power  ?  Why  no  one  knew  how  soon 
Ralph  Lucy  might  be  here  to  take  her  away  for 
ever  into  the  peace  of  a  new  home !  Life !  Oh, 
then,  ;dl  hope  was  not  over — perhaps  she  might 
yet  live,  and  not  die.  Yet  the  truth  came  once 
more  out  of  her  lips,  almost  without  any  exer- 
cise of  her  will. 

"  I  am  not  a  witch,"  she  said. 
Then  Pastor  Tappau  blindfolded  her,  all  un- 
resisting, but  with  languid  wonder  in  her  heart 
as  to  what  was  to  come  next.  She  heard  people 
enter  the  dungeon  softly,  and  heard  whispering 
voices  ;  then  her  hands  were  lifted  up  ana  made 
to  touch  some  one  near,  and  in  an  mstant  she 
heard  a  noise  of  struggling,  and  the  well-known 
voice  of  Prudence  shrieking  out  in  one  of  her 
hysterical  fits,  and  screammg  to  be  taken  away 
and  out  of  that  place.  It  seemed  to  Lois  as  if 
some  of  her  judges  must  have  doubled  of  her 
guilt,  and  demanded  yet  another  test.  She  sat 
down  heavily  on  her  bed,  thinking  she  must  be 
in  a  horrible  dream,  so  compassed  about  with 
dangers  and  enemies  did  she  seem.  Those  in 
the  dungeon — and  by  the  oppression  of  the  air 
she  perceived  that  they  were  many — kept  on 
ea^er  talking  in  low  voices.  She  did  not  try  to 
m5ce  out  the  sense  of  the  fragments  of  sen- 
tences that  reached  her  dulled  brain,  till  all  at 
once  a  word  or  two  made  her  understand  they 
were  discussmg  the  desirableness  of  applying  the 
whip  or  the  torture  to  make  her  confess,  and 
reveal  by  what  means  the  spell  she  had  cast  upon 
those  wliom  she  had  bewitched  could  be  dis- 
solved. A  thrill  of  affright  ran  through  her ; 
and  she  cried  out,  be5eechm<'ly, 

"  I  beg  you,  sirs,  for  God's  mercy  sake,  that 
you  do  not  use  such  awful  means.  I  may  say 
anything — nay,  I  may  accuse  any  one  if  I  am 
suDJectcd  to  such  torment  as  I  oave  heard  tell 


about.    For  I  am  but  a  young  girl,  and  not  very 
brave,  or  very  good,  as  some  are." 

It  touched  the  hearts  of  one  or  two  to  see  her 
standing  there ;  the  tears  streaming  down  from 
below  the  coarse  handkerchief  tightly  bound 
over  her  eyes  ;  the  clanking  chain  fastening  the 
heavy  weight  to  the  slight  ankle ;  the  two  Bands 
held  together  as  if  to  Keep  down  a  convulsive 
motion. 

"  Look !"  said  one  of  these.  "  She  is  weep- 
ing.    They  say  no  witch  can  weep  tears." 

But  another  scoffed  at  this  test,  and  bade  the 
first  remember  how  those  of  her  own  family,  the 
Ilicksons  even,  bore  witness  against  her. 

Once  more  she  was  bidden  to  confess.  The 
charges,  esteemed  by  all  men  (as  they  said)  to 
have  been  proven  against  her,  were  read  over  to 
her,  with  all  the  testimony  borne  against  her  in 
proof  thereof.  They  tola  her  that,  considering 
the  godly  family  to  which  she  belonged,  it  had 
been  decided  by  the  magistrates  and  ministers  of 
Salem  that  she  should  have  her  life  spared  if  she 
would  own  her  guilt,  make  reparation,  and  submit 
to  penance  ;  but  that  if  not,  she,  and  others  con- 
victed of  witchcraft  along  with  her,  were  to  be 
hung  in  Salem  market-place  on  the  next  Thurs- 
day morning  (Thursday  being  market  day).  And 
when  they  had  thus  spoken  they  waited  silently 
for  her  answer.  It  was  a  minute  or  two  before 
she  spoke.  She  had  sat  down  again  upon  the 
bed  meanwhile,  for  indeed  she  was  very  weak. 
She  asked,  "  May  I  have  this  handkerchief  un- 
bound from  my  eyes,  for  indeed,  sir,  it  hurts  me?" 
The  occasion  for  which  she  was  blind- 
folded being  over,  the  bandage  was  taken  off, 
and  she  was  allowed  to  see.  She  looked  pitifully 
at  the  stem  faces  around  her,  in  grim  suspense 
as  to  what  her  answer  would  be.  Then  she  spoke  : 

"  Sir,  I  must  choose  death  with  a  quiet  con- 
science rather  than  life  to  be  gained  by  a  lie.  I 
am  not  a  witch.  I  know  not  hardly  what  you 
mean  when  you  say  I  am.  I  have  done  many, 
many  things  very  wrong  in  my  life  ;  but  I  think 
God  will  forgive  me  them  for  my  Saviour's  sake." 

"  Take  not  His  name  on  your  wicked  lips,"  said 
Pastor  Tappau,  enraged  at  her  resolution  of  not 
confessing,  and  scarcely  able  to  keep  himself 
from  striking  her.  She  saw  the  desire  he  had, 
and  shrank  away  in  timid  fear.  Then  Justice 
Hathom  solemnly  read  the  legal  condemnation 
of  Lois  Barclay  to  death  by  hanging,  as  a  con- 
victed witch.  She  murmured  somethino;  which 
nobody  heard  fully,  but  which  sounded  like  a 
prayer  for  pity  and  compassion  on  iier  tender 
years  and  friendless  estate.  Then  they  left  her  to 
allthe  horrorsof  that  solitary, loathsome  dungeon, 
and  the  strange  terror  of  approaching  death. 

Outside  the  prison  walls  the  dread  of  the 
witches,  and  the  excitement  against  witchcraft, 
grew  witii  fearful  rapidity.  Numbers  of  women, 
and  men,  too,  were  accused,  no  matter  what 
tlieir  station  of  life  and  their  former  character 
had  been.  On  the  other  side,  it  is  alleged  that 
upwards  of  fifty  persons  were  grievously  vexed 
by  the  devil,  and  those  to  whom  he  had  im- 
parted of  his  power  for  vile  and  wicked  con- 
siderations.   How  much  of  nudice,  distinct,  on- 
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mistakable  personal  malice,  was  mixed  up  with 
these  accusations,  no  one  cau  now  tell.  The  dire 
statistics  of  ihis  time  tell  us  that  fifty-five 
escaped  death  by  confessinsr  themselves  guilty, 
one  hundred  and  liftj  were  in  prison,  more  than 
two  hundred  accused,  and  upwai-ds  of  twenty 
suffered  death,  among  whom  was  the  minister 
I  have  called  Nolan,  who  was  traditiomdly 
esteemed  to  have  suffered  through  hatred  of  his 
co-pastor.  One  old  man,  scorning  the  accusa- 
tion, and  refusing  to  plead  at  his  trial,  was,  ac- 
cording to  the  law,  pressed  to  death  for  his  con- 
tumacy. Nay,  even  dogs  were  accused  of  witch- 
craft, suffered  the  jjenalties  of  the  law,  aud  ai* 
recorded  among  the  subjects  of  capital  punish- 
ment. One  young  man  found  means  to  effect 
his  mother's  escape  from  confinement,  fled  with 
her  on  horseback,  and  secreted  her  in  the  Blue- 
berry Swamp,  not  far  from  Taplav^s  Brook,  in 
the  Great  Pastiirc ;  he  concealed  her  here  in  a 
wig\»'am  which  he  built  for  her  shelter,  provided 
her  with  food  and  clothing,  and  comforted  and 
sustained  her  until  after  the  delusion  had  i^sscd 
away.  The  poor  creature  must,  however,  have 
suffered  dreadfully,  for  one  of  her  anns  was 
fi-actured  in  the'  all  but  desperate  effort  of 
getting  her  out  of  prison. 

But  there  was  no  one  to  try  and  save  Lois. 
Grace  Hickson  would  fain  have  ignored  her  al- 
together. Such  a  taint  did  witchcraft  bring  upon 
a  whole  family,  that  generations  of  blameless  life 
was  not  at  that  day  esteemed  sufficient  to  wash 
it  out.  Besides,  you  must  remember  that  Grace, 
along  with  most  people  of  her  time,  believed 
most  firmly  in  the  reality  of  the  crime  of  witch- 
craft. Poor,  forsaken  Lois,  believed  in  it  her- 
self, and  it  added  to  her  terror,  for  the  gaoler, 
in  an  unusually  communicative  mood,  told  her 
that  nearly  every  cell  was  now  full  of  witches ; 
and  it  was  possible  he  might  have  to  put  one,  if 
more  came,  in  wit  h  her.  Lois  knew  that  she 
was  no  witch  herself;  but  not  the  less  did 
she  believe  that  the  crime  was  abroad,  and- 
largely  shared  in  by  evil-minded  persons  who 
had  chosen  to  give  up  their  souls  to  Satan ;  and 
she  shuddered  with  terror  at  what  the  gaoler 
said,  and  woidd  have  askod  him  to  spare  her  this 
companionship  if  it  were  possible.  But  some- 
how her  senses  were  leaving  her,  and  she  could 
not  remember  the  right  words  in  which  to  form 
her  request,  until  he  had  left  the  place. 

The  only  person  who  yearned  after  Lois — who 
would  have  befriended  her  if  he  could — was 
ManasBch  :  poor,  mad  Manasseh.  But  he  was  so 
wild  and  outrageous  in  his  t^ilk,  that  it  was  all 
his  mother  could  do  to  keep  his  state  concealed 
from  public  observation.  She  had  for  this  pur- 
pose given  him  a  sleeping  potion ;  and,  while  lie 
lay  heavy  and  inert  under  the  influence  of  the 
poppy-tea,  his  mother  bound  him  with  cords  to 
the  rieavy,  antique  bed  in  which  he  slept.  She 
looked  broken-hearted  while  she  did  this  office, 
andthus  aeknowledg«dthcdegradationof  herfirst- 
bom— him  of  whom  she  had  ever  been  so  proud. 

Lat«  that  evening  Grace  Hickson  stood  in 
Lois's  cell,  hooded  and  cloaked  up  to  her  eyes. 
Lois  was  sitting  quite  still,  playing  idly  with  a 


bit  of  string  one  of  tlie  magistrates  had  dropped 
out  of  his  pocket  that  morning.  Her  aunt  was 
btandin"  by  her  for  an  instant  or  two  in  silence, 
before  Lob  seemed  aware  of  her  ^jtesence.  Sud- 
denly she  looked  up,  and  uttered  a  little  cry, 
shrinking  away  from  the  dark  figure.  Then,  as 
if  her  cry  had  loosened  Grace's  tongue,  she  began : 

"  Lois  Biu'clay,  did  I  ever  do  you  any  harm  P" 
Grace  did  not  know  how  often  her  want  of 
loving  kindness  had  pierced  the  tender  heart  of 
the  stranger  under  her  roof  j  nor  did  Lois  re- 
member it  against  her  now.  Instead,  Lois*s 
memory  was  uUed  witii  grateful  thoughts  of  how 
much  that  might  have  been  left  undoue,  by  a  less 
conscientious  person,  her  aunt  had  done  tor  her, 
aud  she  half  stretched  out  her  arms  as  to  a  friend 
in  that  desolate  place,  as  she  answered, 

"Oh  no,  no!  you  were  very  good!  v«rT 
kind !" 

But  Grace  stood  immovable. 

"  I  did  you  no  harm,  although  I  never  rightly 
knew  why  you  came  to  us." 

"  I  was  sent  by  my  mother  on  her  death-bed," 
moaned  Lois,  covering  her  face.  It  grew  darker 
every  instant.     Her  aunt  stood,  still  and  silent. 

"  Did  any  of  mine  ever  wrong  you  ?"  she 
asked,  after  a  time. 

"  No,  no  J  never,  till  Prudence  said Oh, 

aunt,  do  you  think  I  am  a  witch  ?"  And  now 
Lois  was  standing  up,  holding  by  Grace's  cloak, 
and  trying  to  read  her  face.  Grace  drew  herself, 
ever  so  little,  away  from  the  ^irl,  whom  she 
dreaded,  and  yet  sought  to  propitiate. 

"  Wiser  than  I,  ^odlier  than  I,  have  said  it. 
But,  oh,  Lois,  Lois !  he  was  my  first-born. 
Loose  him  from  the  demon,  for  the  sake  of  Him 
whose  name  I  dare  not  name  in  this  terrible 
building,  filled  with  them  who  have  renounced 
the  hopes  of  their  baptism  ;  loose  Manasseh 
from  his  awful  state,  if  ever  I  or  mine  did  you  a 
kindness !" 

"You  ask  me  for  Christ's  sake,"  said  Lois. 
"  I  can  name  that  holy  name — for  oh,  aunt ! 
indeed,  and  in  holy  trutii,  I  am  no  witch ;  and 
yet  I  am  to  die—  to  be  hanged  !  Aunt,  do  not 
let  them  kill  me  !  I  am  so  young,  and  T  never 
did  any  one  any  harm  that  I  know  of." 

"  rfush  !  for  very  shame!  This  *  afternoon  I 
have  bound  my  first-born  with  strong  cords,  to 
keep  him  from  doing  himself  or  us  a  mischief — 
he  is  90  frenzied.  Lois  Barclay,  look  here !" 
and  Grace  knelt  dovn\  at  her  niece's  feet,  and 
joined  her  hands  as  if  in  prayer — "  I  am  a  proud 
woman,  God  forgive  me  f  and  I  never  thought 
to  kneel  to  any  save  to  Him.  And  now  I  kneel 
at  your  feet,  to  pray  you  to  release  my  children, 
more  especially  my  son  Manasseh,  from  the 
spells  you  have  put  upon  them.  Lois,  hearken 
to  me,  and  I  will  pray  to  the  Almighty  for  you, 
if  yet  there  may  be  mercy." 

"  I  cannot  do  it ;  I  never  did  you  or  yours 
any  wrong.  How  can  I  undo  it  ?  How  can  I  ?" 
And  she  wrung  iier  hands  in  intensity  of  con- 
viction of  the  inutility  of  aught  she  could  do. 

Here  Grace  got  up,  slowly,  stiffly,  and  sternly; 
She  stood  aloof  from  the  chained  girl  in  the  re- 
mote comer  of  the  prison  cell  near  the  door, 
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ready  to  make  her  osoape  as  soon  as  ske 
had  cursed  the  witch,  who  would  not,  or 
couhl  not,  undo  the  evil  she  had  wrouglit. 
Grace  lifted  up  lier  lielit  haud,  and  licld  it  up 
on  higli,  as  she  doomea  Lois  to  be  accursed  for 
ever,  for  her  deadly  sin,  and  her  want  of  mercy 
ercn  at  this  final  hour.  And,  lastly,  she  sum- 
moned her  to  meet  her  at  the  judgment-scat,  and 
answor  for  this  deadly  injury  done  to  both  souls 
and  bodies  of  those  who  had  taken  her  in,  and 
received  her  wlien  she  came  to  them  an  orphan 
and  a  stranger. 

Until  thU  last  summons,  Lois  had  stood  as 
one  who  hears  her  sentence  and  can  say  nothing 
against  it,  for  she  knows  all  would  be  in  vain. 
But  she  lifted  her  head  when  she  heard  her 
aunt  speak'  of  the  judgment-seat,  and  at  the 
end  of  Grace's  speech  she,  too,  lifted  up  her 
right  hand,  as  if  solemnly  pledging  herself  by 
that  action,  and  replied  : 

"Aunt!  I  will  meet  yoa  thew;  And  there 
jou  will  know  my  innocence  of  this  deadly 
thing.     God  hare  mercy  on  you  and  yours  1" 

Her  calm  voice  maddened  Grrace,  and  making 
a  gesture  as  if  she  plucked  up  a  handful  of  dust 
off  the  floor,  aud  tJirew  it  at  Lois,  she  cried  : 

"Witch!  witch!  ask  mercy  for  thyself — I 
aeed  not  your  prayers.  Witches'  prayers  are 
read  backwards.  I  spit  at  tliee,  and  defy  thee !" 
And  so  she  went  awayt 

Lois  sat  moaning  all  that  niglit  through. 
"  God  comfort  me !  God  strengthen  me  !"  was 
all  she  could  remember  to  say.  She  just  felt 
i^iat  want,  nothing  more, — all  other  fears  and 
wants  seemed  deaa  witliin  her.  And  ■when  the 
gaoler  brought  in  her  breakfast  the  next  morning, 
ht  reported  her  as  "  gone  silly ;"  for,  indeed, 
she  did  not  seem  to  know  him,  out  kept  rocking 
kerself  to  and  fro,  and  whispering  softly  to  her- 
aelf,  smiling  a  little  from  time  to  time. 

But  God  did  comfort  her,  and  strengthen  her 
too.  Late  on  that  Wednesday  afternoon,  they 
thrust  another  "  witch"  into  her  cell,  bidding 
the  two,  with  opprobrious  words,  keep  company 
together.  The  new  comer  fell  prostrate  with 
the  push  given  her  from  without ;  and  Lois,  not 
recognising  anything  but  an  old  ragged  woman 
lying  helpless  on  her  face  on  the  ground,  lifted 
ter  up ;  and  lo !  it  was  Nattce — dirty,  filthy 
indeeci,  mud-pelted,  stone-bruised,  beaten,  and 
all  astray  in  her  wits  with  the  treatment  she 
had  received  from  the  mob  outside.  Lois  held 
her  in  her  arms,  and  softly  wiped  the  old  brown 
wrinkled  face  with  her  apron,  crying  over  it,  as 
she  had  hardly  yet  cried  over  her  own  sorrows. 
For  hours  she  tended  the  old  Indian  woman — 
tended  her  bodily  woes;  and  as  the  poor 
scattered  senses  of  the  savage  creature  came 
slowly  back,  Lois  gathered  her  infinite  dread  of 
the  morrow,  when  she,  too,  as  well  as  Lois,  was 
to  be  led  out  to  die,  in  face  of  all  that  infuriated 
crowd.  Lois  sought  in  hor  own  mind  for  some 
source  of  comfort  for  the  old  woman,  who  shook 
like  one  in  the  shaking  palsy  at  the  dread  of 
death — and  such  a  death. 

When  all  was  auiet  through  the  prison  in  the 
deep  dead  midnigtit,  the  gaoler  outside  the  door 


heard  Lois  telling,  as  if  to  a  young  child,  the 
marvellous  and  sorrowful  story  of  one  who  died 
on  the  oro86  for  us  and  for  our  sakes.  As  long 
as  she  spoke,  the  Lidiau  woman's  terror  seemed 
lulled;  out  tlie  instant  she  paused,  for  weari- 
ness, Nattec  cried  out  afresh,  as  if  some  wild 
be.ast  were  following  her  close  through  the 
douse  forests  in  which  she  had  dwelt  in  her 
youth.  Aud  then  Lois  went  on,  saying  all  the 
blessed  words  she  oould  remember,  and  comfort- 
uig  the  helpless  Indian  woman  with  the  sense  of 
the  presence  of  a  Heavenly  Friend.  And  in 
comforting  her,  Lois  was  comforted ;  in  strength- 
ening her,  Lois  was  strengthened. 

The  morning  came,  and  the  summons  to  come 
forth  and  die  came.  They  who  entered  the  cell 
found  Lois  asleep,  her  face  resting  on  the 
slumbering  old  woman,  whose  head  she  still 
held  in  her  lap.  She  did  not  seem  clearly  to 
know  where  she  was  when  she  awakened;  the 
"silly"  look  had  retiu'ned  to  her  wan  face;  all 
she  seemed  to  know  was  that  somehow  or 
another,  through  some  peril  or  another,  she  had 
to  prot  ect  the  poor  Indian  woman.  She  smiled 
faintly  when  she  saw  the  bright  light  of  the 
April  day ;  and  put  her  arm  round  Nattec,  and 
tried  to  keep  the  Indian  quiet  with  hushing, 
soothing  words  of  broken  meaning,  and  holy 
fragments  of  the  Psalms.  Nattee  tightened  her 
hold  upon  Lois  as  they  drew  near  tJae  gallows, 
and  the  outrageous  crowd  below  began  to  hoot 
and  yclL  Lois  redoubled  her  efforts  to  calm 
and  encourage  Nattee,  seemingly  unconscious 
that  any  of  the  opprobrium,  the  hootings,  the 
stones,  tlie  mud,  was  directed  towards  her  her- 
self. But  when  they  took  Nattee  from  her 
arms,  and  led  her  out  to  suffer  first,  Lois  seemed 
ill!  at  once  to  recover  her  sense  of  the  present 
terror.  She  gazed  wildly  around,  stretched  out 
her  arms  as  if  to  some  person  in  the  distance, 
who  was  yet  visible  to  her,  and  cried  out  once 
with  a  voice  that  thrilled  through  all  who  heard 
it,  "  Mother !"  Directly  afterwards  the  body  of 
Lois  the  Witch  swung  mtlie  air,  and  every  one 
stood,  with  hushed  breath,  with  a  sudden  wonder, 
like  a  fear  of  deadly  crime,  fallen  upon  them. 

The  stillness  and  the  silence  were  broken  by 
one  crazed  and  mad,  who  came  rushing  up  the 
steps  of  the  ladder,  and  caught  Lois's  body  in 
his  arms,  and  kissed  her  lips  with  wild  passion. 
And  then,  as  if  it  were  true  what  the  people  be- 
lieved, th^  he  was  possessed  by  a  demon,  he 
sprang  down,  and  nished  through  the  crowd, 
out  ot  the  bounds  of  the  city,  and  uito  the  dark 
dense  fbrcst,  and  Manasseh  Hickson  was  no 
more  seen  of  Christian  man. 

The  people  of  Salem  bad  awakened  from 
their  frightful  delusion  before  the  autumn,  when 
Captain  Holdemcssc  and  Ralph  Lucy  came  to 
find  out  Lois,  and  bring  her  home  to  peaceful 
Barford,  in  the  pleasant  countiy  of  En^and. 
Instead,  they  led  ihcm  to  the  grassy  grave  where 
she  lav  at  rest,  done  to  death  by  mistaken 
men.  iialph  Lucy  shook  the  dust  on  his  feet  in 
quitting  Salem,  with  a  heavy,  heavy  heart ;  and 
Lved  a  bachelor  all  his  life-long  for  her  sake. 

Long  years  afterwards  Captain  Holdernesse 
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sought  him  out  to  tell  him  some  news  that  he 
thought  might  interest  the  grave  miller  of  the 
Avoiiside.  Captain  Holdeniessc  told  him  that 
in  the  previous  year,  it  was  then  1713,  the  sen- 
tence of  excommunication  against  the  witches 
of  Salem  was  ordered  in  godly  sacramental 
meeting  of  the  churcli  to  be  erased  and  blotted 
out,  and  that  those  wlio  met  together  for  (his 
purpose  "  humbly  requested  the  merciful  God 
would  pardon  whatsoever  sin,  error,  or  mistake 
was  in  the  application  of  justice  through  our 
merciful  High  Priest,  who  knoweth  how  to  have 
compassion  on  the  igiiorant,  and  those  that  are 
out  of  the  way."  He  also  said  that  Prudence 
Hickson  —  now  woman  grown  —  had  made  a 
most  touching  and  pungent  declaration  of  sor- 
row and  repentance  before  the  whole  church,  for 
the  false  and  mistaken  testimony  she  had  given 
in  several  instances,  among  which  she  particu- 
larly mentioned  tliat  of  her  cousin  Lois  Barclay. 
To  all  which  Ralph  Lucy  only  answered, 

"  No  repentance  of  theirs  can  bring  her  back 
to  life." 

Tlien  Captain  Holdemesse  took  out  a  paper, 
and  read  the  following  luunble  and  solemn  de- 
claration of  regret  on  the  part  of  tliose  who 
signed  it,  among  whom  Grace  Hickson  was 
one: 

"  We,  whose  names  are  undersigned,  being, 
in  the  year  1692,  called  to  serve  as  jurors  in 
court  at  Salem,  on  trial  of  many  who  were  by 
some  suspected  guilty  of  doing  acts  of  witch- 
craft upon  the  bodies  of  sundry  persons ;  we 
confess  that  wc  ourselves  were  not  capable  to 
understand,  nor  able  to  withstand,  the  mysterious 
delusions  of  tlie  powers  of  darkness,  and  prince 
of  the  air,  but  were,  for  want  of  knowledge  in 
ourselves,  and  better  information  from  others, 
prevailed  with  to  take  up  with  such  evidence 
against  the  accused,  as,  on  further  consideration, 
and  better  information,  we  justly  fear  was  iu- 
suflScicnt  for  the  touching  the  lives  of  any  (Dent, 
xvii.  6),  whereby  we  fear  we  have  been  instru- 
mental, with  others,  though  ignorantly  and  un- 
wittingly, to  bring  upon  ourselves  and  tliis  people 
of  the  Lord  the  gnilt  of  irmoccnt  blood ;  which 
sin,  the  Lord  saith  in  Scripture,  he  would  not 
pardon  (2  Kings,  xxiv.  4),  that  is,  we  suppose, 
in  regara  of  his  temporal  judgments.  We  do, 
therefore,  signify  to  all  in  general  (and  to  the 
surviving  sufferers  in  special)  our  deep  sense  of, 
and  sorrow  for,  our  errors,  in  acting  on  such 
evidence  to  the  condemning  of  any  person ;  and 
do  hereby  declare,  that  we  justly  fear  that  we 
were  sadly  deluded  and  mistaken,  for  which  we 
are  much  disquieted  and  distressed  in  our 
minds,  and  do  therefore  humbly  beg  forgiveness, 
first  of  God  for  Christ's  sake,  for  this  our  error ; 
and  pray  that  God  would  not  impute  the  guilt  of 
it  to  ourselves  nor  others ;  and  we  also  pray 
that  we  may  be  considered  candidly  and  aright 
by  the  living  sufferers,  as  being  then  under  the 
power  of  a  strong  and  general  delusion,  utterly 


unacquainted  with,  and  not  experienced  in,  mat- 
ters of  that  nature. 

We  do  heartily  a!sk  forgiveness  of  you  all, 
whom  we  have  justly  offended;  and  do  declare, 
according  to  our  present  miuds,  we  would  none 
of  us  do  such  things  &^piii  on  such  grounds  for 
the  whole  world ;  prayi.ng  you  to  accept  of  this 
in  way  of  satisfaction  fc»r  our  offence,  and  that 
YOU  would  bless  the  inheritance  of  the  Lord,  that 
he  may  be  entreated  for  th'v'i  land. 

Foreman,  Thomas  Fisk,  &c. 


To  the  reading  of  this  paper  Ralph  Lucy  made 
no  reply  save  this,  even  more  gloomily  than  before: 

"All  their  repentance  wUl  avail  rathing  to 
my  Lois,  nor  will  it  bring  back  her  life.'''  . 

Then  Captain  Holdemesse  spoke  once  more, 
and  said  that  on  the  day  of  the  general  fast,  ap- 
pointed to  be  held  all  through  New  England, 
when  the  meeting-houses  were  crowded,  an  old, 
old  man  with  white  hair  had  stood  up  in  the  place 
in  which  he  was  accustomed  to  worship,  and  had 
handed  up  into  the  pulpit  a  written  confession, 
which  he  had  once  or  twice  essayed  to  read  for 
himself,  acknowledging  his  great  and  grievous 
error  in  the  matter  of  tlic  witches  of  Salem,  and 
praying  for  the  forgiveness  of  God  and  of  his 
people,  ending  with  an  entreaty  that  all  then 
present  would  join  with  him  in  prayer  that  his 
past  conduct  might  not  •  bring  down  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Most  High  upon  his  countr}-. 
Ills  family,  or  himself.  Tliat  old  man,  wlio  was 
no  other  than  Justice  Sewall,  remained  standing 
all  the  time  that  his  confession  was  read ;  ana 
at  the  end  he  said,  "  The  good  and  gracious  God 
be  pleased  to  save  New  England  and  me  and  my 
family."  And  then  it  came  out  that  fo^  years 
past  Judge  Sewall  had  set  apart  a  day  for  humilia- 
tion and  prayer  to  keep  fresh  in  his  mind  a  sense 
of  repentance  and  sorrow  for  the  part  he  had 
borne  in  these  trials,  and  that  this  solemn  anni- 
versary he  was  pledged  to  keep  as  long  as  he 
lived,  to  show  his  feeling  of  deep  humiliation. 

Ralph  Lucy's  voice  trembled  as  he  spoke. 
"  All  this  will  not  bring  my  Lois  to  life  again, 
or  give  me  back  the  hope  of  my  youth." 

But — as  Captain  Holdemesse  shook  his  head 
(for  what  word  could  he  say,  or  how  dispute  what 
was  so  evidently  tme) — italph  added,  "  What  is 
the  dav,  knowyou,that  this  justicehas  set  apart?" 

"  The  twentv-ninth  of  April." 

"  Then  on  that  day  will  1,  here  at  Barford  in 
England,  join  my  prayers  as  long  as  I  live  with 
the  repentant  judge,  that  his  sin  may  be  blotted 
out  and  no  more  had  in  remembrance.  She 
would  have  willed  it  so." 


On  Thursday  next  will  be  published,  price  5s.  Cd., 
bound  in  cloth, 

THE  FIRST  VOLUME 

(Containing  from  Xos.  1  to  26,  both  inclusive)  of 

ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 

To  be  had  of  all  Booksellers. 
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